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NOTE. 

It  being  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  secure  ready  reference  to  all 
the  stat^ents  supplied  to  them  at  this  time,  letters  and  communica- 
tions containing  statistics  or  facts  which  have  come  to  them  directly 
or  been  referred  have  been  inserted.  To  save  space  and  because  many 
were  duplicates  addressed  to  several  members,  these  have  been  taken 
as  addressed  to  the  committee,  and  by  request  in  some  instances,  and 
under  direction  in  others,  all  personal  matters  omitted. 
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Mr.  McCall.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  I  ap- 
pear before  you  to-day  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  my  constituents 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter  to  which  I  will  call  attention.  I  shall 
try  to  limit  what  I  have  to  say  to  a  very  few  minutes,  and  then,  if  you 
have  any  questions  to  ask,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them  if  I  can  do  so. 
The  proposition  which  I  desire  to  present  to  this  committee  is  that  the 
committee  should  at  the  outset,  or  as  soon  as  possible,  agree  upon  the  last 
sectionofthebill  first;  that  is,  agree  upon  the  time  that  the  tariff  bill  shall 
take  effect.  This  is  the  proposition  which  I  propose  to  maintain  before 
the  conunittee  to-day.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  if  there  is  a  bill 
reported  it  will  make  a  general  reduction  in  the  duties.  Of  course,  if 
it  was  going  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  duties,  it  would  scarcely  oe 
necessary  to  ask  for  a  postponement  of  the  day  when  the  bill  should 
take  effect,  because  of  the  liability  of  importations  in  anticipation  of 
the  bill  taking  effect.  But  if  duties  are  to  be  decreased,  then  there 
would  be  no  such  danger.  In  the  first  place,  this  proposition  of  mine 
would  solve  the  question  of  the  probable  deficit  in  our  revenues.  Of 
course,  if  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  and  it  is  not  known 
when  the  change  is  to  take  effect,  the  importers  will  import  only  from 
day  to  day;  an  imi)orter  would  only  bring  in  what  would  be  absolutely 
'necessary;  he  will  not  import  for  advanced  consumption.  I  may  say 
that  this  proposition  has  been  urged  as  much  by  the  importers  as  by 
the  manufacturers.  Any  bill  that  you  report  ought  to  be  made  to  take 
effect  on  the  1st  of  October,  1894,  or  the  1st  of  January,  1895.  Then 
the  importer  could  import  for  consumption  without  a  derangement  of 
the  revenues  in  consequence  of  the  tariff  being  removed.  U  nder  the 
existing  tariff,  notwithstanding  the  large  importations  that  were  made 
before  October,  1890,  in  anticipation  of  the  McKinley  bill  becoming  a 
law,  our  revenue  under  that  bill  had  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  until  the  present  unnatural  depression  set  in.  In- 
cidentally you  would  help  the  business  of  the  importer,  because  you 
would  remove  the  uncertainty  which  now  hangs  over  their  business. 
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With  reference  to  the  manufacturer  and  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  him,  I  will  say  that  if  he  can  not  know  what  the  duties  are  to  be 
next  May  or  March  he  is  going  to  proceed  with  great  caution.  I  am 
informed  that  the  average  per  cent  of  profit  in  the  textile  manufac- 
tures in  some  lines  of  the  business  is  only  about  5  per  cent  on  the  cost 
of  the  .product  of  the  mill,  and  if  they  manufacture  twice  the  cost 
of  the  plant  their  profit  is  10  per  cent;  but  5  per  cent  on  the  product 
is  a  fair  profit  for  them  to  make.  You  can  easily  see  that  if  the  margin 
is  5  per  cent  the  danger  of  having  to  compete  with  goods  admitted  at 
a  duty  of  10  per  cent  will  be  enough  to  wipe  out  their  whole  prosperity. 

I  have  been  informed  by  large  manufacturers  that  if  they  knew 
what  the  Government  was  going  to  do  they  would  start  up  immedi- 
ately. I  reach  this  conclusion  because  I  think  it  will  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  deficit  and  produce  a  staple  revenue.  It  will  induce  the 
manufacturers  to  start  establishments  which  are  now  shut  down. 

Mr.  Breceinbidge.  What  date  would  you  suggest  f 

Mr.  McCall.  January  1,  1895.  That  would  give  a  clear  season. 
The  bill  would  not  go  into  effect  until  after  the  election.  There  would 
be  no  tendency  to  get  a  verdict  upon  a  measure  the  bearings  of  which 
they  could  not  see,  and  the  situation  would  not  be  essentially  changed. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  politically  it  might  be  a  good  idea  for  the 
party  which  enacts  it  to  not  have  it  go  into  effect  pending  an  election. 

Mr.  Beeckinridge.  What  particular  advantage  do  you  think,  in  a 
business  point  of  view,  there  would  be  in  putting  off  the  date  until 
January  1, 1895? 

Mr.  McCall.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
manufactures — for  instance,  in  the  woolen  industry — that  things  are  in 
X>rocess  about  a  year  ahead  of  the  time  of  consumption.  It  takes  about 
that  time  to  turn  the  raw  material  into  the  product. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  this  equally  true  of  other  manufactures? 

Mr.  McCall.  I  do  not  knowliow  it  is  as  to  the  other  manufactures; 
but  I  know  it  is  general  in  all  lines  to  give  credit  and  have  goods  sold 
about  that  time  in  advance  of  their  being  manufactured. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  the  usual  credit? 

Mr.  McCall.  It  is  pretty  nearly  six  months,  so  far  as  I  know, 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  McCall.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  happen  to  be  incidentally  a 
member  of  Cjongress. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  is  not  a  permanent  business? 

Mr.  McCall.  No,  sir^  live  in  a  close  district. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  with  regard  to  importers,  could  not  the  point 
be  substantially  made  by  allowing  them  to  take  goods  out  of  bond  at 
whatever  rate  plight  be  prevalent  at  the  time  of  taking  them  out? 

Mr.  McCall.  There  would  be  no  duty  paid  until  the  goods  were 
taken  out  of  bond.    The  Government  would  not  get  any  revenue. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  does  not  usually  get  it  until  the  goods  are 
taken  out  of  bond. 

Mr.  McCall.  If  you  permit  them  to  put  goods  in  bond  in  anticipa- 
tion of  l6wer  duties,  the  result  would  be  to  decrease  the  revenue.  The 
tendency  would  be  among  importers  to  keep  the  goods  in  bond  until 
after  the  bill  went  into  etfect.  I  was  talking  with  a  gentleman  in  ref- 
erence to  that  provision  permitting  the  importers  to  store  up  goods,  if 
the  duty  should  be  removed,  and  he  said  it  would  hurt  the  revenues. 
He  is  a  man  in  whose  judgment  I  have  a  good  deal  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Would  not  his  policy  be  the  very  one  that  would 
interfere  with  the  revenues.    K  the  goods  were  put  where  the  wants  of 
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the  i>6ople  could  be  readily  supplied,  woald  they  not  be  taken  oat  in 
smsJl  quantities,  and  there  would  be  very  little  diminution  of  sales. 
If  they  had  to  be  sent  over  here,  and  were  required  in  large  quantities, 
the  revenues  would  diminish. 

Mr.  MgOall.  The  principal  object  of  the  importer  is  to  do  business. 
If  he  sees  large  consumption  for  a  definite  period  he  will  imx>ort  the 
goods  and  pay  the  duty.  It  is  my  idea  that  if  the  importer  knows 
that  no  tariff  whatever  is  going  to  be  put  on  the  goods,  he  will  go  right 
on  and  import  with  reference  to  the  probable  consumption,  without 
reference  to  the  question  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  permit  him  to 
put  goods  in  bond. 

Mr.  BBECKiNBiDaB.  Is  not  the  importer  situated  like  the  man  who 
buys  tobacco?  When  we  reduce  the  tax  on  tobacco,  the  buyers  of  it 
never  complain  of  any  interruption  in  the  trade,  because  we  give  a 
drawback  tor  all  unbroken  packages  and  do  not  allow  packages  that 
had  been  stamped,  but  had  not  entered  into  consumption,  to  stand  the 
charge. 

Mr.  MgGall.  I  think  another  povat  with  reference  to  the  importer  is 
that  if  our  manufacturing  establishments  could  be  started,  and  pros^ 
perity  return,  the  goods  he  deals  in  would  be  largely  increased,  and 
consequently  the  revenues  of  the  Government  would  be  increased. 
My  object  is  to  remove  the  uncertainty. 
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Mr.  Cochrane.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentleman  of  the  committee: 
We  do  not  intend  to  detain  yon  very  long.  We  have  been  rather  em- 
barrassed, and  would  not  have  known  exactly  what  course  to  pursue 
in  presentiug  the  industry,  because  it  comes  in  under  the  general  sched- 
ule of  chemicals,  and  yet  the  chemical  industry  is  more  used  in  phar- 
maceutical preparations  and  comprises  such  an  array  of  different  arti- 
cles that  we  are  troubled  trying  to  deal  with  them  seriatim,  or  article 
by  article.  Considering  the  wide  range  of  the  discussion  in  this  matter, 
we  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  make  a  presentation  of  what  we  consider 
the  basis  of  the  industry,  which  is  very  voluminous.  Consequently, 
when  it  comes  to  be  taken  up  it  might  be  possible  that  we  could  be  of 
service  to  the  committee,  or  the  gentlemen  who  may  have  that  partic- 
ular section  in  charge.  We  have  not  the  advantage  of  having  one  lead- 
ing article  which  we  can  take  as  something  distinctly  to  be  aimed  at, 
and  we  aYe,  therefore,  obliged  to  make  a  general  discussion,  as  it  were. 
We  have  no  one  leading  article,  like  the  textile  fabrics  have,  to  which 
we  can  point.  Nevertheless,  what  are  known  as  active  chemicals,  which 
this  association  particularly  represents,  employs  many  thousands  of 
people,  and  many  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  that  particular 
branch  of  our  business.  There  are  other  persons  present  from  other 
States  waiting  to  be  heard;  and  if  the  committee  would  like  to  ask  any 
questions,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them.  If  not,  I  hope  the 
committee  will  read  what  has  been  presented  in  our  case  in  the  follow- 
ing paper: 

Gentlebien  :  We  appear  before  jou  hi  exeontion  of  our  dnty  as  representhig  the 
Manofactaring  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States,  and  ask  that  in  any 
change  in  the  existing  tariff  as  affecting  products  of  chemical  manufacture  we  may 
be  aUowed  to  present  our  case  before  any  final  action  is  taken  by  your  honorable 
body. 

We  desire  to  state  that  we  do  not  represent  an  association  limited  to  any  particular 
district,  or  which  now  or  since  its  founding  in  1872  has  in  any  way  been  used  for 
the  control  of  either  production  or  prices.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  its  members 
have  been  repeatedly,  and  at  this  time  are,  in  active  competition  with  one  another. 
The  main  object  of  the  association  is  the  promotion  of  the  acquaintance  of  its  mem- 
bers, otherwise  separated  by  great  distances. 

If  it  should  be  the  result  of  your  deliberations  that  a  general  reduction  in  existing 
duties  is  now  required,  we  beg  to  submit  the  suggestion  that  no  particular  industry 
be  selected  for  a  reduction  in  duty  which  would  cripple  or  destroy  it,  and  that  as  to 
any  particular  product  of  a  chemical  nature  it  would  please  us  to  be  called  upon  to 
assist  you  to  any  facts  which  would  come  more  fittingly  later  at  greater  length  than 
is  now  possible. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  instruct  the  committee  in  reference  to  its  line  of  ac- 
tion in  revising  the  tari£^  but  to  urge  that  we,  as  chemical  manufacturers;  may  take 
our  proper  rank  among  the  industries  of  the  country  and  receive  such  consideration 
as  we  are  entitled  to  by  our  products,  their  peculiar  importance,  the  capital  invested, 
the  intelligence  engaged,  and  number  of  persons  employed  in  their  manufacture. 

We  come  here  with  no  idea  of  obstruction  to  a  general  and  carefully  considered 
reduction  of  the  tariff  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  step,  but  to  protest  against 
this  industry  being  selected  for  a  large  free-list  contribution,  as  has  been  proppsed 
in  tome  quarters. 

The  industry  is  one,  from  its  nature,  to  be  encouraged.  It  employs  in  the  practical 
application  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useiiil  of  the  sciences  men  of  the  highest 
education  that  our  institutes  of  technology  and  seats  of  learning  turn  out,  and 
whose  training,  if  lost  or  discontinued,  comd  be  replaced  only  after  a  long  time. 

We  are  here  as  practical  men,  engaged  in  an  industry  built  up  only  after  lo^g 
years  of  continued,  and  in  some  cases  hereditary,  effort.  We  do  not  desire  to  ob- 
struct the  policy  that  the  committee  mav  finally  determine  upon,  but  rather,  if  pos- 
sible, render  such  aid  in  our  own  field  of  industry  as  the  committee  may  desire. 

We  have  not  offered  any  prepared  schedule  of  duties,  as  we  could  only  do  this  in- 
telligently upon  knowing  tne  general  scheme  that  your  committee  may  formulate. 
We  may  say,  in  brief,  that  we  are  in  favor  of  moderate  rather  than  high  rates  of  duty ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  place  an  industry  created  as  ours  has  been  under  less  than 
the  average  rate  of  duty  upon  other  industries  is  to  give  it  a  fatal  blow,  and  so  far 
as  we  know  one  entirely  foreign  to  its  Just  claim  upon  the  country. 

The  theory  of  free  trade  should  be  applied  to  au  industry  only  when  free-trade 
conditions  exist.  To  avoid  matters  of  controversy  we  purposely  leave  out  the  usual 
use  of  figures  to  illustrate  our  position,  but  we  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  costs  of  manufacture  generally  are  higher  in  this  country  than  in  for- 
eign countries.  This  is  due  to  conditions  of  'fiscal  policy  long  existing,  and  resulting 
in  higher  rates  of  interest  for  capital  employed,  greater  cost  of  plant,  higher-priced 
labor,  and  generally  increased  expense  of  conducting  business,  and  therefore  the 
making  of  articles  thrown  open  to  free  foreigfi  competition  will  suffer  or  die  as  long 
as  these  conditions  continue. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  a  practical  question  what  would  become  of  our  special  indus- 
try were  this  country  to  adopt  free  trade  for  all,  but  the  general  reduction  in  costs 
of  every  kind  that  would  then  ensue  would  enable  our  industry  to  trv  the  experi- 
ment with  as  fair  a  chance  as  other  branches,  whereas  selecting  it  alone  for  any 
special  contribution  to  the  free  list  leaves  it  with  all  the  disadvantagea  without  any 
of  its  advantages. 

Should  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  after  deciding  upon  the  general  scheme 
for  a  tariff  revision,  wish  our  services,  we  will  be  ready  to  ^ive  such  assistance  and 
information  as  will,  we  think,  assist  you  materially  in  forming  a  schedule  for  chem- 
icals that  will  harmonize  with  the  general  principles  of  the  measure. 

With  this  we  beg  to  file  with  you  the  addresses  of  our  several  officers  and  beg  to 
remain, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Alexander  Cochrane, 

President,  Boston, 
Edward  D.  Pkarce, 

Secretary f  Providence,  B,  L 
James  L.  Morgan,  Jr., 
Kew  York,  Chairman  Executive  Committte. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  that  most  of  the  chemical  schedule  requires  a 
great  amount  of  technical  knowledge  in  order  to  be  able  to  understand 
it? 

Mr.  Gbeen.  It  does.  There  are  coucems  in  this  country  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $2,000,000,  and  covering  schedules  perhaps  from  2  to  200,  and 
they  have  experts  upon  the  particular  articles.  They  would  be  com- 
petent to  give  advice.  It  would  be  merely  a  burden  to  offer  single  sug- 
gestions. 
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CHEMICAIiS. 

(Sdiednle  A. ) 

Chicago,  September  18j  1893. 

Bib:  If  any  business  is  cursed  with  trusts  it  is  the  paint  trade. 
We  have  a  lead  trust,  comprising  white  lead,  red  lead,  litharge,  and 
orange  mineral,  linseed-oil  trast,  comprising  raw  and  boiled  oH;  color 
trust,  comprising  ultramarine  blue,  zinc,  etc. 

Tin  cans  are  higher  on  account  of  the  extra  duty  on  tin  plate. 
Seems  the  American  manufacturer  just  follows  the  price  of  the  im- 
porter; maybe  5  per  cent  less.  Duties  are  so  high  that  trusts  are 
generated. 

White  lead  carbonate  of:  Price  to-day,  dry,  6;  cost  3^.  Bed  lead 
(oxide  of),  price  to-day,  dry,  6;  cost  4.  Litharge  (oxide  of),  price  to- 
day, dry,  6;  cost  3^.  Orange  mineral,  price  to-day,  dry,  8;  cost  5; 
duty,  3  cents  per  pound;  1  cent  per  pound  is  ample.  Linseed  oil,  price 
to-day,  35;  cost  29;  duty,  32cente;  5  cents  per  gallon  is  ample.  tJltra- 
marine  blue,  standard  price,  Scents;  trust  last  year  raised  it  to  12 
cents;  now  9  cents;  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  protects.  Ochers 
should  be  free.  No  American  ocher  worth  grinding;  best  comes  from 
France.  Even  McKinley  reduced  it  from  one-half  to  one-quarter  cent 
per  pound. 

Chrome  yellow,  etc.,  should  not  be  over  2 J  per  pound;  cost  of  the 
best  is  not  over  10  cents. 

Bichromate  of  potash:  A  mean  trust;  should  be  free,  to  protect 
the  chrome-yeUow  manufacturer. 

Baryta  sulphate  of:  Duty,  $1.12 ;  being  crude,  should  be  free.  Manu« 
£3kctured,  one-eighth  cent  or  $2.50  per  ton  is  ample,  since  the  exporter 
grinds  coarse,  and  with  freights  is  big  protection.  The  best  manufac- 
tured baryta  sells  at  $18  per  ton,  free  of  freight;  at  factory,  about  $15; 
the  cheaper  grades  as  low  as  $10  per  ton.    Great  home  competition. 

Vermilions  from  quicksilver.  A  trust  pure  and  simple;  should  be  free. 

Vermilions  from  lead  products.  Partially  a  trust;  2  cents  per  pound 
on  a  cost  of  8  cents  per  pound  should  be  ample. 

Zinc  oxide  of:  A  trust  of  the  worst  kind.  Cost  of  it  not  over  2 J  to 
3  cents  per  pound;  duty  is  IJ  cents;  should  be  free  for  the  reason 
that  no  exporter  can  compete.  American  oxides,  with  hard-coal 
screenings:  Exporters  have  no  such  coals,  and  cannot  make  only  from 
the  spelter,  while  we  use  only  the  raw  ores. 

Borax:  A  trust  solid;  should  be  free  or  only  1  cent  i)er  pound. 

Whiting:  No  chalk  found  in  this  country;  all  imported;  chalk  should 
be  free;  one-eighth  on  whiting  ample;  cost  is  only  $8  per  ton. 

Lampblack:  A  trust;  one  firm  controls  all  the  lampblack  made  in 
this  country;  should  be  free. 

Bristles:  None  in  this  country  fit  to  make  a  decent  brush;  raised 
hogs  not  allowed  to  get  age  enough;  but  come  from  Bussia;  should  be 
free;  duty  now  only  10  cents  per  pound;  and  even  McKinley  reduced  jf,. 

Oold  leaf:  $1  per  pack  is  ample  to  protect;  sells  for  $6.50  per  pack. 

Silver  leaf  sells  for  $1.10  per  pack;  25  cents  per  pack  ample. 

Bronze  i)owder:  Very  little  made  in  this  country;  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  ample;  average  cost  is  40  cents  per  pound. 

Bronze  or  Dutxjh  metal:  McKinley  increased  outrageously.  Bulk  of 
it  is  used  on  cheap  picture  frames  for  poor  people.    Cost  of  a  pack  of 
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500  leaves  in  (Germany  is  aboat  20  cents ;  dnty  is  40  cents  per  pack. 
ISone  made  in  this  country  at  sJl^  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  ample. 
Yours  truly, 

OoiT  &  Co. 


AIiXJM. 

(FanifnfhV.) 


l^BW  York,  September  22, 1893. 

I  inclose  a  statement  calling  attention  to  one  of  the  most  glaring 
absurdities  of  the  present  tariff,  viz.,  alumina,  the  duty  on  which 
brings  no  revenue  and  yet  amounts  to  a  heavy  tax  on  the  people. 
Yours,  truly, 

B.  0.  Klipstein. 

Alum,  OTsnlphate  of  ftlomina^jXMts  in  Europe  7  to  8  marks  per  100  kilos,  or  about 
86  to  90  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  present  duty,  60  cents  per  100  pounds,  is  equal  to 
75  per  cent.  The  amount  made  in  the  United  States  in  1890,  about  60,000,000  pounds ; 
the  amount  imported  in  1890, 6,800,000  pounds,  producing  a  reyenue  of  $40,932.22.  In 
1891  onl^r  4,600,000  pounds  were  imported,  producing  only  $27,907.90  revenue.  Its 
importation  decreases  from  year  to  year. 

The  ayerage  American  price  $1.75  |>er  100  pounds,  the  highest  flrade  being  2  cents. 
Hence:  Cost  in  Europe,  85  cents;  freight,  etc.,  25  cents:  duty,  60  cents;  total,  $1.70 
to  $1.75.  The  consumer  pays  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  diiference  made  by  the  duty, 
and,  according  to  the  above  figures,  in  the  year  1890  the  paper-makers,  etc.,  of  the 
United  States  paid  $400,000  more  for  their  alum,  while  the  Goyemment  only  got 
$40,000. 

The  consumers  of  alum  are  paper-makers,  leather  manufactures,  dyers,  and  the 
health  boards  of  cities. 

The  raw  materials  for  alum-making  are  oxide  of  alumina,  paying  now  25  per  cent 
duty ;  cryolite,  free  of  duty ;  bauxite,  free  of  duty ;  sulphuric  acid  pays  25  ceuts 
per  100  pounds,  but  can  not  be  imported  on  account  of  freight. 

Conclution, — When  the  duty  of  60  ceuts  per  100  pounds  was  laid  on  alum  it 
amounted  to  about  20  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  is  qui  tie  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses of  protection  now.  It  would  lujure  no  one  and  greatly  benefit  large  industries 
and  the  people  at  large  to  make  both  the  oxide  of  alumina  and  sulphuric  acid  free 
and  reduce  the  duty  on  the  sulphate  of  alumina  (alum)  to  20  cents  per  100  pounds. 


BAUXITB. 

(Parsfrmph  9.) 


LmwooD,  Babtow  County,  Ga.,  September  15 j  1893. 

Sm :  We  write  to  call  your  attention  'to  the  importance  of  retaining 
the  present  duty  of  60  cents  per  hundredweight  on  alumina  to  the 
bauxite  interests  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Alumina  (the  oxide  of  aluminium)  is  made  by  purifying  the  native 
oxide  called  bauxite.  This  mineral  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the 
counties  of  Floyd,  Polk,  and  Bartow  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  this  ore  in  this  district,  existing  in  a 
strip  running  from  northeast  in  the  State  of  Georgia  to  sou^west 
through  Gleburne,  Calhoun,  Cherokee,  and  Talladega  counties,  Ala- 
bama. This  district,  with  another  district  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  is 
the  only  one  in  which  this  mineral  bauxite  exists  in  the  United  States. 

The  output  of  the  mineral  has  been  considerable  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  demand  is  constantly  growing.  The  chemical 
manufacturers  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  of  alum  and  aluminium  have 
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lately  found  that  they  can  better  use  the  Georgia  mineral  than  pay  the 
duty  and  purchase  their  alumina  from  abroad. 

Should  the  present  duty  of  60  cents  per  hundred  be  removed  from 
this  material  it  will  paralyze  the  interests  now  purchasing  bauxite  from 
Georgia  and  thereby  cripple  an  imx>ortant  industry  that  is  now  devel- 
oping in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas. 

We  sdso  ask  your  favorable  consideratipn  and  action  on  the  subject 
of  placing  a  duty  on  foreign  bauxite,  now  on  the  free  list.  The  de- 
mand for  this  mineral  would  be  largely  augmented,  and  a  x>ermanent 
industry  established  in  the  three  States  mentioned,  if  a  duty  was  placed 
on  foreign  bauxite. 


Bespectfully, 


Georgia  Batthtb  and  Mining  Company, 

8.  Lbwis  Jones,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

B.  F.  Abmington,  Superintendent  and  Engineer. 


AliUM  Aia>  SODA. 

(Panyraphi  •  and  80  et  Mq.) 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufaotubing  Company, 

Philadelphia^  September  4, 1893. 

Deak  Sie:  This  company  is  probably  the  largest  single  concern  in 
the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
alum,  alkali,  and  kindred  products.  Its  factories  are  located  in  the 
counties  of  Allegheny  and  Philadelphia,  where  nearly  six  millions  in 
cash  have  been  invested.  About  G5  acres  are  under  roof.  Freight 
bandied  averages  1,200  tons  daily  the  year  round.  Several  thousand 
people  are  dependent  upon  this  industry  for  support. 

The  company  was  organized  and  commenced  operations  in  1850,  and 
struggled  along  until  1863  before  it  earned  a  dividend.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  tariff  of  1862  the  institution  would  have  gone  into  liqui- 
dation. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  decline  in  selling  prices,  the  annual  divi- 
dends have  averaged  the  past  ten  years  only  4  per  cent  on  six  millions. 

The  average  earnings  of  workmen  amount  to  $570  per  annum,  com- 
pared with  $193  in  similar  factories  in  Europe. 

In  two  branches  of  our  industry — alum  and  acid  (the  latter  being 
required  to  produce  the  former) — ^the  following  labor  and  matertal  were 
used,  viz :  20,000,000  of  brick;8,000,000  feet  of  lumber,10,000,000  pounds 
of  sheet  lead,  $300,000  labor,  $250,000  for  machinery,  ironwork,  etc. 

With  the  duty  off  alum  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  above  material  would 
be  worth  the  price  of  scrap  only,  unless  offset  by  reduction  in  labor. 

Generally « selling  prices  of  heavy  chemicals  are  lower  now  than  ever 
before,  and  it  is  obvious  that  any  reduction  in  duty  must  be  met  by  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  wages,  since  labor  is  the  main  item  of  cost 
in  their  manufacture. 

Vague  statements  are  frequently  made,  quite  unfounded  on  facts,  as 
regards  the  reduction  which  would  be  eftected  in  the  cost  of  paper, 
soap,  and  glass,  etc.,  by  the  removal  of  the  duties  on  soda  and  heavy 
chemicals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  quantity  of  chemicals  used,  com- 
pared with  output  of  product,  is  so  intinitesimal  that  it  would  hardly 
find  its  way  into  the  pocket  of  the  consumer. 
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Oerman  alnm  is  being  imported,  notwithstanding  the  duty  of  six- 
tenths  cent  per  pound — equivalent  to  48  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Upon 
investigation  by  the  writer,  who  visited  Gei-many  with  that  purpose  in 
yiew,  it  was  found  that  women  were  employed  in  its  manufacture, 
earning  about  36  cents  per  day,  compared  with  $2  paid  in  our  works. 
Hence  their  ability  to  export  to  the  United  States. 

If  duty  on  alum  is  removed  it  would  shut  up  the  bauxite  mines  in 
the  south,  as  nearly  all  the  bauxite  mined  is  used  for  alum. 

Bleaching  powder  (chloride  ot  lime)  affords  a  striking  example  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  tariff.  It  was  made  free  of  duty  in  1874, 
thereby  driving  the  factories  then  in  existence  out  of  the  business. 
Not  a  pound  has  since  been  made  here.  The  annual  importations 
amount  to  80,000  tons.  The  price  is  2J  to  2^  cents  per  pound.  It 
costs  less  to  make  than  soda  ash,  and  yet  the  selling  price  is  over  100 
per  cent  greater.  Had  the  duty  been  continued  the  consumer,  in  our 
opinion,  would  be  purchasing  his  supplies  to-day  under  1  cent  per 
pound. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  alum,  alkali,  and  kindred  products  in 
the  United  States  is  about  $35,000,000.  The  increase  since  1890  has 
been  marvelous. 

Firmly  believing  that  tKe  Government,  the  consumer,  and  the  wage- 
earner  would  derive  greater  benefit  by  a  continuance  of  the  present 
duty  on  heavy  chemicals,  we  trust  your  honorable  committee  will 
fiivorably  consider  our  petition  to  make  no  changes  except  as  noted. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  asked  to  the  following  facts  as  to  the 
duties  on  alum,  soda,  and  other  chemicals: 

Alum, — ^Wages  per  week  in  Europe,  J2.40  to  $4.20;  wages  per  week 
in  United  States,  $9  to  $15.  Annual  importation,  3,000  tons;  pro- 
duced in  United  States,  76,000  tons. 

Articles  used  in  the  manufacture:  bauxite,  found  in  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia. South  Carolina,  and  Indiana,  and  kryolith,  found  in  Greenland. 

t^ses, — Paper-making,  dyers,  and  calico  printers. 

Average  price  in  the  United  States  eight-tenths  to  1.6  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  quality.  Average  price  in  Europe  three-fourths 
to  IJ  cents  per  pound,  according  to  quality.  Average  price  in  United 
States  of  foreign  alum  before  the  present  duty  3^  to  4^  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  quality.  Present  duty  is  six-tenths  cent  per 
pound. 

The  duty  on  alumina,  alum,  alum  cake^  patent  alum,  sulphate  of 
alumina,  and  aluminous  cake,  and  alum  in  crystals  or  ground,  per 
paragraph  9,  Schedule  A,  is  also  six-tenths  cent  per  pound. 

Several  millions  of  capital  are  invested  in  this  industry  in  the  United 
States.    Sea  freight  iiS  6  shillings  or  $1 .50  per  ton. 

Bicarbonate  soda, — Wages  per  week  in  Europe,  $3.50  to  $5.40;  wages 
X>er  week  in  United  States,  $9  to  $15.  Annual  imi)ortation,  2,000  tons; 
produced  in  the  United  States  per  annum,  60,000  tons. 

Articles  used  in  the  manufacture:  Salt,  limestone,  fuel,  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphate  ammonia,  and  kiyoUth.  Bicarbonate  soda  is  used  by 
baking-x>owder  manufacturers,  glass-makers,  and  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

Average  selling  price  in  United  States  is  2^  to  2J  cents  per  pound; 
average  selling  price  in  Europe  is  IJ  to  If  cents  per  pound.  Average 
selling  price  in  United  States,  before  any  was  made  here,  4J  cents  per 
pound.  Several  millions  of  capital  are  invested  in  this  industry.  Sea 
freight,  $1.50  per  ton. 

fiSi  soda  and  soda  ash. — Wages  per  week  in  Europe  $3.50  to  $5.40; 
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wages  per  week  in  United  States  $9  to  $15.  Annual  importation, 
aboat  175,000  tons  5  made  in  the  United  States,  90,000  tons. 

Additional  works  are  now  being  erected  ia  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing an  annual  capacity  of  70,000  tons. 

Articles  used  in  the  maiiufactui*e:  Salt,  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  coal, 
ammouia,  and  kryolith. 

Uses. — Soap,  textile  industry,  colors,  paper-making,  glass-making, 
and  many  chemical  purposes. 

Average  price  per  pound  in  United  States,  ninety-live  one  hun- 
dredths cent  for  sal  soda  and  IJ  cents  for  soda  ash.  Average  price 
per  pound  in  Europe,  six-tenths  cent  for  sal  soda  and  nine-tenths  cent 
for  soda  ash.  Averajge  selling  price  in  United  States  under  practical 
free  trade,  1.8  cents  for  sal  soda  and  2.4  cents  for  soda  ash.  Duty,  one- 
fourth  cent  per  pound.  Several  millions  are  invested  in  this  industry. 
Sea  freight,  $1.50  per  ton. 

Blue  vitriolj  or  sulphate  of  copper. — Wages  per  week  in  Europe,  $2.50 
to  $4.30:  wages  per  week  in  Lrnit<5d  States,  $9  to  $12.  Quantity 
imported  per  annum,  nil  5  annual  production  in  United  States,  15,000 
tons. 

Articles  used  in  the  manufacture:  Copper  and  sulphuric  acid. 

I7«e«.— Colors,  dyeing  and  printing,  electrical  batteries,  vineyards, 
plants,  etc. 

Average  selling  price  in  United  States,  3 J  to  3i  cents  per  i)ound; 
average  selling  price  in  Europe,  2|  cents  per  pound.  Average  selling 
price  in  United  States  prior  to  it^  manufacture  here,  5J  to  6  centB  per 
I>ound.  Duty  is  two  cents  per  pound.  One  cent  per  pound  would  be 
a  fair  duty  on  this  article. 

Sulphate  soda,  or  salt  cake. — Wages  per  week  in  Europe,  $3.25  to 
$5.40 ;  wages  per  week  in  the  United  States,  $9  to  $12.  Quantity  im- 
ported per  annum,  15,000  tons;  quantity  produced  in  the  United 
States,  40,000  tons. 

Articles  used  in  the  manufacture:  Salt,  sulphuric  acid,  native  soda 
deposits  in  Western  States. 

Uses. — Glass-making.  Also  used  for  making  sal  soda,  glauber  salt, 
etc. 

Average  selling  price  in  United  States,  55  cents  per  100  pounds; 
average  selling  price  in  Europe,  35  cents  per  100  pounds;  average  sell- 
ing price  in  United  States,  under  practical  free  trade,  and  prior  to  its 
manufacture  here,  IJ  cents  per  pound.  Duty  is  $1.25  per  ton.  A  mil- 
lion and  a  half  are  invested  in  this  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Caustic  soda. — Wages  per  week  in  Em  ope,  $3.50  to  $6;  wages  per 
week  in  the  United  States,  $9  to  $15.  Annual  importation,  40,000  tons; 
produced  in  the  United  States,  30,000  tons. 

Articles  used  in  manufacture:  Salt,  limestone,  coal,  sulphuric  acid, 
nitrate  soda,  kryolith. 

Uses. — Soap-making,  household  uses,  paper-making,  disinfecting,  oil 
works. 

Average  selling  price  in  the  United  States,  2\  to  2.6  cents  per  pound; 
average  selling  price  in  Europe  1|  to  IJ  cents  per  pound.  Average  sell- 
ing price  in  the  United  States  before  tlie  tariff  54  cents  per  pound.  Duty 
is  1  cent  per  pound.    Several  millions  are  invested  in  this  industry. 

Copperas. — Wages  per  week  in  Europe,  $2.40  to  $4.30;  wages  per 
week  in  United  States,  $9  to  $12.  Imports  about  200  tons;  productioii 
per  annum,  50,000  tons. 

Articles  used  in  manufacture:  Iron  and  sulphuric  acid, 

Uses. — Dyes,  colors,  disii^fectant,  inlv,  medicinal  uses, 
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Average  selling  price  in  the  United  States,  one-half  cent  per  pound; 
average  selling  price  in  Europe,  one-fourth  cent  per  pound.  Duty, 
three-tenths  cent  per  pound. 

Heavy  chemicaU, 


Articles  in  schednle  A. 


Acid,  ftulphuno. 
Alimi,  etc 


Blue  vitriol 
Copperas  . . . 


Bicarbonate  sotia 

Caustic  soda 

Sal  soda 


Sulphate  of  soda. 


Present  daty. 


One-fonrth  cent   per 

pound. 
Six-tenths    cent   per 

pouud. 
iSro  cents  per  pound  . 
Three  •  tent  lis    cent 

per  pound. 
One  cent  per  pound. . . 

do 

One-fourth   ceni  per 

)M»und. 
$1.25  per  ton , 


Duty  asked. 


One- fourth  cent  per 

pound. 
Six -tenths    cent 

per  pouud . 
One  cent  per  poii  nd . 
Three-tenths   c(«nt 

per  pouud. 
One  cent  per  pound. 

Do. 
One-fourth  cent  per 

pound. 
$1. 25  per  ton. 


Schedule  C,  paragraph  133. — Would  suggest  that  if  duty  on  copper  is 
retained,  that  after  the  words  "copper  contained  therein,''  the  following 
be  inserted,  viz,  "as  found  by  electrolytic  assay,"  less  1.3  per  cent,  to 
conform  to  the  universal  commercial  system  to  equal  dry  assay.  Also 
same  insertion  in  paragraph  191,  same  schedule. 
Respectfully,  yours. 
The  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company, 

THEO.  ABMSTBONa, 

President. 


BORAX. 

(Psrsgniph  14.) 

Sirs:  As  the  representative  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  producers  of  borax 
in  the  United  States,  I  had  tbe  honor  to  appear  before  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  in  tbe  year  of  1888,  and  again  before  this 
committee  in  the  month  of  January,  1890,  on  both  of  which  occasions, 
particularly  the  former,  I  discussed  the  various  interests  connected 
with  borax  and  attempted  to  show  tbat  this  industry  was  entitled  to 
the  fostering  care  of  tbe  Government.  Tbe  papers  then  submitted  and 
now  on  file — one  in  the  Senate  and  the  other  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives— pretty  thoroughly  covered  the  whole  ground  *of  information 
pertaining  not  only  to  borax  as  an  industry,  but  its  position  in  the  arts, 
manufiicture,  and  commerce  of  the  world.  I  do  not  propose  here  to 
traverse  the  ground  that  I  went  over  then,  but  iu  i)a8sing  desire  not 
only  to  call  your  attention  to  what  was  then  before  both  the  Finance 
Committee  of  tbe  Senate  and  this  committ;ee,  but  to  ask  that  certain 
portions  of  same,  as  may  be  designated,  be  incorporated  into  and  form 
a  part  of  this  i)aper. 

The  duty  on  borax  in  tbe  tarifif  of  1890  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  in  tbe  tariff  of  1883,  tbe  exception  being  that  the  duty  on  com- 
mercial boracic  acid  was  raised  from  1  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Tbe  borax 
producers  havetben  for  tbe  last  ten  years  or  more  been  working  under 
a  tariff  practically  tbe  same  in  its  character,  and  tbe  prices  during  tins 
period  have  been  quite  uniform,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  to-day 
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the  price  in  New  York,  the  distributing  point  for  borax  produced  in  this 
country,  is  8  cents  per  pound  for  the  best  grade  of  refined  or  powdered 
refined.  Until  it  was  demonstrated  here  and  elsewhere  that  borax 
could  be  produced  in  quantities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade 
the  price  in  Liverpool,  the  principal  distributiug  point,  was  double 
what  it  is  to-day.  In  other  words,  less  than  fifteen  years  ago  the  i)rice 
for  refined  in  Liverpool  was  £60  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  while  to-day 
it  is  barely  £30.  Borax  has  entered  very  largely  into  consumption  and 
in  such  articles  that  its  use  is  thereby  indisjjensable.  It  is  recorded 
that  less  than  200  years  ago  the  price  of  tincal  (that  is,  crude  borax) 
in  London  was  £9  5».  a  hundred  weight,  or  about  $1,000  i)er  ton,  and  a 
price  current  for  July,  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago, 
gives  the  price  at  £280  per  ton — say  $1,400  per  ton,  or  62^  cents  per 
X>ound.  The  early  product  of  borax  in  the  form  of  tincal,  taken  from 
the  deposits  in  California  less  than  thirty  years  ago  sold  there  for 
this  market  at  double  the  price  at  which  the  refined  article  is  selling 
for  to-day.  When  this  article,  "tincal,''  had  gone  through  a  treatment 
required  to  make  the  borax  of  commerce,  it  was  then  quoted  in  large  par- 
cels from  25  cents  per  pound  upward.  To-day  the  same  grade  of 
goods  is  selling  at  8  cents,  less  than  one-third  of  the  price  then  ob- 
tained. The  borax  producers  in  this  country  had  many  obstacles 
to  contend  with  not  experienced  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  La- 
bor in  the  extreme  West  has  always  been  very  high,  and  to-day  in 
California  a  given  class  of  labor  commands  as  high,  or  higher,  figures 
than  in  any  i)ortion  of  the  United  States.  Materials  for  working  the 
mine,  particularly  iron  and  all  kinds  of  machinery,  were  shipped  from 
abroad,  say  from  New  York  or  Liverpool,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
then  had  to  be  transported  into  the  interior,  hundreds  of  miles,  often 
on  the  backs  of  mules  and  over  regions  where  there  were  no  roads,  no 
supplies  for  man  or  beast,  even  in  the  shape  of  water.  These  deposits, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  marshes,  as  at  Death  Valley,  or  in  rocky  sec- 
tions, as  at  Calico,  are  far  inland  from  the  seax)ort,  and  require  great 
expense,  not  only  of  transportation  of  material  and  supplies  to  the 
mine,  but  an  equally  great  expense  in  bringing  thence  the  products 
where  they  can  be  shipi)ed  and  put  upon  the  market.  The  deposits  in 
California  and  Nevada  are  the  only  known  ones  of  any  importance,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  ttut  in  North  America.  For  some  years 
tincal  and  borate  of  lime  have  been  produced  and  worked  from  South 
America.  The  supply,  however,  is  a  limited  one,  and  does  not  seri- 
ously disturb  prices  of  borax  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  largest 
producing  deposit  known  to-day  is  the  one  in  Asia  Minor,  lying  a  short 
distance  from  the  town  of  Panderma,  a  seaport  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  This  dei)osit  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  extensive  one  of 
its  character  known.  It  is  rich  in  boracic  acid,  the  essential  ingredi- 
ent in  borax,  is  convenient  to  market,  and  is  worked  by  cheap  labor, 
probably  costing  not  one-third  what  is  paid  by  the  borax  jjroducers 
in  this  country.  It  is  termed  "pandermite,"  taking  its  name  from  the 
shipping  port  "Panderma."  A  very  valuable  deposit  of  boracio 
acid  in  Tuscany,  Italy,  has  been  worked  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  been  a  potent  fa^;tor  in  the  borax  product  of  the  world.  Antici- 
pating here  a  question  that  might  possibly  arise  as  to  what  borax  is, 
or  of  what  it  is  composed,  I  desire  to  state  that  borax  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  boracic  acid  with  soda,  that  it  is  included  in  the  gen- 
eral term  of  borate,  which  is  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  boracic 
acid  with  a  base,  and  this  base  may  be  either  soda  or  lime ;  hence  the 
deposits  as  worked  in  this  country  have  been  of  three  kinda^  ^vi^v 
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Tincal,  or  impnre  crystallized  borax,  borate  of  soda,  and  borate  of  lime. 
Prior  to  the  former  law  taking  eflfect,  July,  1883,  and  in  anticipating 
its  effects,  large  quantities  of  boracic  acid  were  shipped  to  this  coun- 
try and  held  here  in  bond  or  put  upon  the  market,  as  occasion  required. 
The  supply  was  very  large  and  lasted  several  years.  It  had  its  effect 
also  upon  the  price  of  borax,  a«  it  was  imported  before  the  duty  took 
effect.  Probably  as  a  competitor  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
fluctuation  of  the  price  of  borax  in  this  country.  Since  that  has  been 
disposed  of  and  taken  out  of  the  way  the  price  has  not  materially 
advanced,  but  has  been  steady  and  given  assurance  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  consumer  that  any  investment  made  in  this  article  would 
not  be  disturbed  by  sudden  and  great  changes  in  price.  Boracic  acid, 
which  formerly  came  wholly  from  abroad,  is  now  made  here  from  borate 
of  lime,  and  is  to-day  not  only  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world,  but  in 
price  much  lower  than  it  was  before  the  duty  was  imposed  upon  it. 
The  consumption  of  this  article  is  increasing,  and  it  is  manufactured 
from  the  products  of  our  own  soil,  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of 
persons. 

The  history  of  borax  in  this  country  shows  that  it  is  a  comparatively 
new  industry,  but  one  that  has  developed  wonderfully  in  the  thirty- 
seven  years  since  the  first  borax  discovery  was  made  at  Clear  Lake,  in 
Galifomia.  Since  then,  under  a  beneficent  tariff',  new  properties  have 
been  developed  until  now  the  annual  production  of  borax  in  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada,  the  only  section  of  the  United  States  in  which  borax 
has  been  found,  amounts  to  5,000  tons.  The  first  discovery,  in  1856,  at 
Clear  Lake,  was  in  the  form  of  "  tincal,''  a  natural  crystallized  borax. 
Borax  was  then  sold  in  the  New  York  market  at  40  cents  per  pound, 
and  its  uses  were  very  limited.  Later,  deposits  of  borate  of  soda,  a  crude 
natural  borax,  were  found,  and  after  a  time  these  deposits  were  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  manufacture  of  borax.  With  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  the  article  these  became  exhausted,  and  the  California  produ- 
cers werecompelled  to  turn  to  another  form  of  borax,  borate  of  lime,  prac- 
tically the  only  article  used  to-day  in  the  manufacture  of  borax.  Before 
these  first  discoveries  in  California  the  price  of  borax  ranged  from  25 
to  50  cents  per  pound.  Notwithstanding  the  duty  on  borax  at  5  cents 
per  pound,  it  is  cheaper  than  ever  before,  with  the  exception  when  ruin- 
ous competition  took  place  between  some  of  the  leading  producers  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  which  resulted  in  a  loading  citizen  of  San  Francisco 
being  forced  into  bankruptcy. 

The  sterile  deserts  in  California  and  Nevada,  where  borates  are 
mined,  are  absolutely  worthless,  except  for  these  borate  deposits.  The 
development  of  these  borax  properties  has  been  a  great  advantage  to 
California  and  Nevada  in  developing  sections  of  the  two  States  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  uninhabited  wastes  to-day.  The  property 
has  been  bought  of  the  Government  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  de- 
veloped as  borax  properties,  and  frequently  large  sections  have  been 
purchased,  only  small  portions  of  which  have  yielded  any  borax.  A 
contrast  between  the  cost  of  getting  a  foreign  article  to  market  and 
our  own  home  product  will  show  very  clearly  the  necessity  of  at  least 
retaining  the  present  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  borax,  in  order  to 
save  this  great  mining  industry  of  the  West  from  being  forced  into  a 
disastrous  competition.  The  foreign  article  is  found  in  localities  near 
the  seaboard.  One  of  the  largest  deposits  of  borate  of  lime  is  in  Asia 
Minor,  a  few  miles  from  Panderma,  where  labor  and  expenses  are  very 
low.  From  this  seaport  it  is  carried  to  market  by  water,  the  cheapest 
transportation  known  to  commerce.    On  the  other  hand,  our  deposits 
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in  this  country  are  usually  miles  from  the  railroad,  in  the  center  of 
barren  deserts,  where  all  food  and  water  needed  for  man  and  beast 
must  be  carried  at  great  expense. 

The  material  for  the  plants  erected  has  been  laboriously  freighted  in, 
making  the  cost  of  their  construction  a  very  unusual  one.  Then  the 
borax  must  be  hauled  many  miles  to  the  railroad  by  great  freight  wag- 
ons specially  built  for  this  service,  and  drawn  by  long  teams  of  mules. 
The  provender  must  be  carried  on  these  journeys,  as  there  is  nothing 
to  sustain  life  in  the  desert.  In  the  case  of  the  San  Bernardino  Borax 
Company  the  haul  is  60  miles  from  the  mine  to  the  railroad,  and  the 
Death  Valley  Company's  over  80  miles.  From  the  railro^id  shipping 
I)oints  to  San  Francisco  the  cost  of  transportation  is  as  high  as  the 
traf&c  will  stand.  From  there  the  goods  must  be  transported  to  New 
York.  If  by  sailing  vessel  around  the  "  Horn,"  a  distance  of  15,000 
miles;  if  by  rail,  they  must  be  carried  across  the  continent.  This  rate 
alone  is  usually  a  fiill  cent  for  every  pound.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  price  obtained  for  the  article  in  the  market  is 
absorbed  in  producing  and  bringing  it  to  market.  In  spite  of  all  these 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
price  since  the  first  discovery  of  borax  in  this  country,  and  many  new 
uses  for  this  article  have  been  developed  through  this  very  cheapness 
and  through  new  applications.  From  a  limited  consumption  by  black- 
smiths and  druggists  thirty  years  ago  it  is  to-day  probably  used  for 
more  diverse  purposes  than  any  article  of  recent  discovery  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  now  absolutely  indispensable  in  many  manufacturing  lines, 
and  no  article  for  certain  purx)oses  can  take  the  place  of  anhydrous 
borax. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  uses  of  borax  that  has  been  developed  in 
recent  years  is  its  use  as  a  preservative  in  the  paeking  of  meats  for  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Another  recent  application  is  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  excellent  cooking  utensils  which  are  sold  under  various 
names;  the  agate  ware,  gianite  iron  ware,  iron  clad,  etc.,  all  receive 
their  durable  coating  from  borax.  The  potterers  use  it  in  large  quan- 
tities, while  to  the  housekeeper  it  has  become,  practically,  an  indispen- 
sable article.  Many  minor  uses  of  this  remarkable  article  have  grown 
up,  which  I  can  not  touch  upon  here. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  chemical  composition  of  borax.  It 
is  as  follows: 

Boracicacid 36.58 

Soda 16.25 

Biborate  of  soda  or  anhydrous  borax..    53.83 
Water  crystaUizatiou 47.17 

Total 100.00 — the  prismatio  borax  of  commerce. 

I  desire  to  have  added  to  and  made  a  part  of  this  paper  what  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  found  in  its  report  No. 
2332,  Part  2,  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session,  pages  205  to  218  inclusive. 

J.  W.  Mather, 
48  Wail  street,  New  York. 

SEPT£3iBEB  19,  1893. 
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CAMPHOR. 

(Paragrapli  15.) 

The  Japan  Camphor  Compant, 

New  Yorkj  September  7,  1893, 
SiE :  We  respectfully  submit  that  the  import  duty  now  charged  on 
reiined  camphor  Hhould  be  reduced,  if  not  entirely  removed.  This  ar- 
ticle has,  during  the  la«t  few  years,  Considerably  increased  in  cost,  and 
its  consumption  has,  consequently,  become  much  reduced.  The  pres- 
ent duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  represents  about  10  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  camphor,  and,  therefore,  a  removal  of  the  duty  would  be  a  con- 
siderable gain  to  the  consumer.  The  total  annual  consumption  of 
refined  camphor  in  the  United  States  is  about  1,500,000  pounds,  but 
so  far  almost  the  whole  of  this  has  been  refined  here,  and  it  is  only 
quite  lately  that  imports  have  been  made  from  Japan  of  camphor  re- 
fined in  that  country.  The  interests  we  represent  are  those  of  a 
company  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Nijw  Jersey,  and 
we  own  plant  and  machinery  in  Japan  for  refining  camx>hor. 
Bespectfully,  yours, 

Gbibble  &  Nash. 


DTESTUFFS. 

(Purayrmph  18.) 

Saturday,  Sepieniber  16^  1893. 

STATEXERT  07  KB.  WHLLUC  J.  MATHE80H,  OF  178  FSOHT  STBEET,  HEW  YOEK 

CITY. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Committee:  I  may  say 
by  way  of  introduction  that  I  have  been  in  the  business  of  importing 
and  manufacturing  dyestufts  for  about  eighteen  years.  I  am  presi- 
dent of  William  J.  Matheson  &  Co.,  limited,  a  corporation  with  offices 
and  warehouses  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Providence, 
and  works  at  Long  Island  City  in  the  port  of  New  York. 

This  company  manufactures  logwood  extracts,  sumac,  and  tanning 
extracts,  carmine,  indigotine,  and  indigo  extract,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  importers  of  coal-tar  dyes.  I  am  vice-president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Albany  Coal-Tar  Dye  and  Chemical  Company,  manufacturers  of 
coal-tar  dyes,  popularly  known  as  aniline  dyes. 

In  the  two  tariffs  preceding  the  tariff  of  1890  it  is  provided  that 
alizarin,  natural  or  artificial,  should  be  free.  In  the  tariff  of  1890,  as 
it  came  from  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  as  the  bill  prepared 
by  the  Senate  was  published,  alizarin,  natural  or  artificial,  stood  ex- 
actly as  it  had  previously,  free;  but  alter  the  conference  committee 
had  finished  with  it,  and  before  the  President  had  signed  it,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one  except  one  firm  of  importers,  it  was  found  that  after 
the  words  "alizarin,  natural  or  artificial,"  were  added  the  words  "and 
dyes  commercially  known  as  alizarin  yellow,  alizarin  orange,  aliza- 
rin green,  alizarin  blue,  alizarin  brown,  alizarin  black."  Now  ali- 
zarin blue,  alizarin  black,  alizarin  green,  etc.,  are  coal-tar  dyes,  and 
are  simply  called  alizarin  dyes  for  "commercial  and  tariff"  purposes. 
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As  an  importer  I  am  en^ged  in  importing  other  coal-tar  dyes  known 
as  diamine  red,  diamine  yellow,  diamine  blue,  diamine  green,  dia- 
mine orange,  diamine  black,  diamine  violet,  diamine  brown  not  pro- 
duced in  this  country  nor  likely  to  be  produced  in  this  country,  as  I 
liold  the  patents  for  them  here.  My  point  is  that  the  above  two  classes 
of  coal-tar  dyes,  differing  only  in  being  separate  classes  of  coal-tar 
dyes,  should  be  treated  ^ke,  both  free  or  both  taxed.  There  is  ob- 
viously no  propriety  in  basing  a  discrimination  with  respect  to  them  on 
the  commercial  name.  The  revenue  derived  from  either  of  these  two 
classes  of  dyes,  if  they  paid  the  regular  duty  of  coal-tar  dyes,  i^  insig- 
nificant.   That  from  the  diamine  dyes  does  not  exceed  $11,000. 

1  contend  that  if  the  coal  tar  dyes,  commercially  known  as  alizarin 
blue,  alizarin  green^  etc.,  are  to  be  admitted  free,  then  the  coal-tar 
dyes,  commercially  known  as  diamine  red,  diamine  yellow,  diamine 
green,  diamine  orange,  diamine  black,  diamine  blue,  diamine  violet, 
diamine  brown  should  also  be  admitted  free. 

Goal-tar  dyes  at  present  pay  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
Albany  Goal-Tar  Dye  and  Ghemical  Gompany  I  represent  is  one  of 
the  five  companies  manufacturing  coal-tar  dyes  in  this  country.  We 
request  that  all  raw  material,  that  is,  all  coal-tar  products  not  colors 
or  dyes,  designed  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  colors  or 
dyes,  be  put  on  the  free  list,  as  per  Mr.  Tracey's  bill,  H.  E.  167 
(they  now  pay  20  per  cent  ad  valorem).  Goal- tar  colors  or  dyes  not 
otherwise  specially  provided  for,  now  paying  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
could  then  be  reduced  to  25  per  e^nt  ad  valorem  without  crippling 
this  industry  here.  The  only  raw  materials  for  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes 
now  on  the  free  list  are  aniline  oil  and  arseniate  of  aniline,  which 
products  are  uiled  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  dyes  known  as  soluble 
and  alkali  blues  and  fuchsine  or  magenta,  and  the  full  duty  of  35  i>er 
cent  has  been  sufficient  to  enormously  increase  the  manufacture  of 
them  here. 

I  represent  the  feeling  of  the  entire  body  of  manufacturers  of  dye- 
wood  extracts  when  I  sSite  we  are  convinced  of  our  error  in  urging  a 
specific  duty  as  is  now  in  operation  in  tariff  of  1890,  and  we  now  desire 
a  return  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  would  request  a  duty  of  12^  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  all  dyewood  extract  in  place  of  the  specific  duty 
of  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all 
extracts  of  sumac  and  extracts  of  bark,  etc.,  or  tanning  extracts,  such 
as  are  commonly  used  for  tanning  or  dyeing,  not  otherwise  specially 
provided  for,  in  place  of  the  present  specific  duty.  Hematin,  or  dyes 
commercially  known  as  hematin,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  formerly 
unenumerated  and  now  quite  largely  manufactured  here  and  the  cause 
of  numerous  disputes  as  to  classification. 

To  recapitulate,  I  request  that  the  coal-tar  colors  now  commercially 
known  as  diamine  red,  diamine  yellow,  diamine  green,  diamine  orange, 
diamine  black,  diamine  blue,  diamine  violet,  diamine  brown  be  put  on 
the  free  list,  or  else  coal-tar  colors  commercially  known  as  alizarin 
yellow,  alizarin  orange,  alizarin  green,  alizarin  blue,  alizarin  brown, 
alizarin  black  be  stricken  from  the  free  list;  that  the  duty  on  log- 
wood extracts  and  other  dyewoods  be  changed  from  seven-eighths  of 
a  cent  per  pound  to  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  extract  of 
sumac,  extract  of  bark,  etc.,  be  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  specific 
duty.  Hematin,  or  dyes  commercially  known  as  hematin,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  that  Mr.  Tracey's  bill,  II.  R.  167,  for  free  raw  ma- 
terial for  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  be  enacted,  and,  if  enacted,  that  all 
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coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  not  otherwise  especially  provided  for  be  reduced 
from  35  i)er  cent  ad  valorem  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  word  used  in  the  classification  t 

Mr.  Matheson*  Ko,  sir^  this  class  of  dyes  is  parallel  with  the  dyes 
known  as  alizarin  blue,  alizarin  black,  alizarin  green,  etc.,  made 
from  coal  tar. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  alizarin  assistant! 

Mr.  Matheson.  It  is  a  sulphated  oil ;  it  is  an  oil  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  neutralized  and  used  in  developing  and  dyeing  alizarin 
colors.  It  is  artificial  alizarin.  This  artificial  alizarin  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  dyes  I  have  described  here  as  dyes  which  are  com- 
mercially known  as  alizarin  blue,  alizarin  brown,  alizarin  black,  etc., 
which  are  not,  properly  speaking,  alizarin  dyes,  but  the  next  class  of 
coal-tar  dyes,  and  the  point  I  make  is  that  there  should  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  two  classes  of  coal-tar  dyes.  They  both  should  be 
taxed  or  both  should  be  admitted  free.  There  is  obviously  no  propriety 
in  admitting  one  class  of  coal-tar  dyes  free  on  account  of  the  commercial 
name  simply  and  another  class  should  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  35  per 
cent.  That  is  the  great  injustice  to  all  importers,  and  especially  to  our 
firm  of  importers,  and  we  ask  that  it  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Turner,  why  are  these  coal-tar  products  so  largely  manufac- 
tured abroad  and  so  little  manufactured  here;  are  there  patents  on  the 
process! 

Mr.  Matheson.  This  was  the  case  long  before  the  numerous  patents 
for  colors  came  into  existence,  and  the  chief  reason  is  the  difficulty  to 
manufacture  these  colors.    They  call  for  the  highest  class  of  talent. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  the  question  of  skill! 

Mr.  Matheson.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  most  abstruse  thing  in  chem- 
istry. There  have  been  a  great  many  hundreds  of  thousand  of  dollars 
lost  by  our  manufacturers  in  making  them! 

Mr.  Gear.  They  are  made  mainly  in  Germany  ! 

Mr.  Matheson.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  mostly  made  there.  The  aniline 
dyes  were  originally  discovered  in  England  and  they  held  the  suprem- 
acy for  some  time  until  the  French  took  them  out  of  the  field,  and  finally 
the  Germans  have  gone  ahead  of  everyone.  There  are  five  companies 
in  this  country  manufacturing  coal-tar  dyes  and  colors,  but  they  are 
under  a  considerable  disadvantage  on  account  of  the  duty  on  the  raw 
product  of  25  per  cent,  while  the  finished  product  is  35  per  cent,  and 
the  difference  between  25  and  35  does  not  show  protection,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  get  100  pounds  of  color  from  100  pounds  of  raw  material. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  these  so-called  coal-tar  products  which  you  want 
free  of  duty  manufactured  from  coal  tar! 

Mr.  Matheson.  They  are  by-products  of  the  manufacture  of  gas. 

Mr.  Payne.  Coal  tar  is  ! 

Mr.  Matheson.  And  the  only  coal  tar  that  is  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facturing of  these  coal  tar-dyes  is  a  by-product  of  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  making  gas.  And  here  to-day  the  methods  of  making  gas  have 
so  changed  by  their  making  water  gas  and  naptha  gas  w^hich  is  being 
used  so  largely  that  the  coal-tar  product  is  unfit  for  that  purpose.  A 
great  deal  of  coal  tar  is  imported. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  great  many  gas  companies  manufacture  from  coal 
exclusively. 

Mr.  Mathson.  They  use  coal,  but  a  great  deal  of  gas  is  used  of  what 
is  known  as  water  gas. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  great  many  manufacture  from  coal  and  sell  their  by- 
product ! 
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Mr.  Matheson.  Their  by-product  do  not  amount  to  anything  like 

what  it  used  to  be,  because  there  are  cargoes  and  cargoes  brought 

over. 
Mr.  Payne.  It  is  not  cheap  as  it  used  to  be  when  it  was  all  gas  t 
Mr.  Matheson.  A  great  many  cargoes  of  pitch  are  imported  here  and 

coal  tar  from  London. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  this  the  coal  tar  which  comes  from  making  gast 
Mr.  Matheson.  No;  the  proportions  are  made  from  that. 
Mr.  Pan  YE.  Coal  tar  itself  has  several  hundred  different  ingredients  t 
Mr.  Matheson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  basis  of  all  these  dyes,  and  at 

present  they  make  it  their  basis,  and  they  can  color  every  dye  that  is 

known.    There  is  no  possible  color  that  can  not  be  obtained  from  dyes 

made  of  coal  tar  to-day. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  else  to  say^  and  I  thank 

you. 


COAIi-TAR  PRODUCTS, 
(Parayrftpli  19.) 

The  H.  W.  Jayne  Chemical  Company, 

PJiiladelphiaf  September  25^  1893. 

In  considering  any  revision  of  the  tariff  we  respectfully  ask  that 
there  be  no  reduction  made  in  the  already  low  rate  of  duty  of  20  per 
cent  on  coal  tar  products,  not  colors  or  dyes. 

The  manufacture  of  refined  products  from  coal  tar,  for  use  in  medi- 
cine, dyeing,  and  the  arts  generally,  is  one  of  large  proportion  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  France.  This  country  has  been  compelled  to 
import  all  such  preparations  until  a  few  years  ago. 

Five  works  are  now  in  ox>eration  in  the  Unit^  States,  of  which  we 
are  the  only  one  manufacturing  exclusively  refined  products.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  with  continued  protection  the  industry  will  become  an 
important  one  in  this  country. 

It  has  a  wide-reaching  influence,  affecting  as  it  does  the  manufac- 
ture of  colors,  explosives,  perfumery,  and  medicinal  preparations.  It 
has  revolutionized  the  coke  industry  of  Europe,  in  that  it  finds  a 
market  for  the  by-products  regained  from  the  waste  gases  of  the 
ovens.  Abroad,  all  the  important  plants  have  been  rebuilt  for  this 
l>urpose,  and  three  works  have  started  in  the  United  States  this  year. 

Some  of  the  most  important  products  of  this  class  now  manufactured 
here  are  refined  benzoles  and  coal-tar  naphthas,  naphthalene,  or  coal- 
tar  camphor,  carbolic  acid  (crude  and  refined),  salicylic  acid  and  salicyl- 
ates, acetanilide  or  antifebrine,  oil  of  myrbane  for  soap-makers,  artifi- 
cial oil  of  wintergreen,  nitro  and  dinitro  benzole,  nitro  and  dinitro 
toluol,  and  nitro  naphthalene. 

We  also  ask  that  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  be  extended  to 
cover  coal-tar  acids  of  all  kinds,  which  are  at  present  entered  free  as 
acids  for  manufacturing  and  medicinal  purposes. 

The  clause  placing  acids  in  general  on  the  free  list  was  first  adopted 
a  number  of  years  ago  when  the  coal-tar  acids  were  few  in  number  and 
of  little  importance,  and  was  no  doubt  intended  to  apply  chiefly  to  the 
mineral  sicids.  Since  that  time,  however,  owing  to  the  rapid  advance 
in  chemistry,  the  number  of  acids  manufactured  from  tar  products  is 
very  large  and  important. 
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The  preparation  of  these  acids  requires  large  amounts  of  mineral  acids 
and  soda,  both  of  which  are  more  expensive  here  than  abroad,  adding 
materially  to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  while  the  finished  ptoducts  are 
free. 

An  instance  of  this  is  shown  in  carbolic  acid.  Crude  tar  oils  con- 
taining carbolic  acid  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent.  The  caustic  soda  used 
in  extracting  the  acid  is  imported  from  England,  paying  a  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound,  about  45  per  cent.  After  passing  through  a  number  of  com- 
plicated processes  the  finished  product  must  be  sold  in  competition  with 
foreign  acid  entered  free.  The  same  is  true  of  most  of  the  other  im- 
portant acids. 

Under  the  present  rating  we  have  the  curious  fact  that  the  salts  of 
these  acids  aie  protected  by  20  per  cent. 

The  testing  and  recognition  of  such  complicated  substances  as  the 
coal-tar  preparations  is  of  extreme  difficulty.  It  is  often  impossible  to 
say  whether  they  are  acids  or  not,  so  that  many  substances  which  are 
dyes,  or  acids  only  in  name,  are  admitted  free. 

The  difficulties  attending  such  examinations  can  be  readily  attested 
to  by  the  custom-house  appraisers. 
Very  resx^ectfully,  yours. 

The  H.  W.  Jayne  Chemical  Co., 

H.  W.  Jayne,  Treasurer. 


lilCORICB  PASTE. 

(Panffraph  tS.) 
STATEMENT  OF  KB.  W.  W.  8KIDDY,  OF  8TAXF0BD.  OONIT. 

Saturday,  September  16, 1893. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  I  have  very 
little  to  say  and  will  leave  really  what  I  have  to  say  largely  in  the 
shape  of  a  short  petition.  We  represent,  and  when  I  say  we,  I  refer 
to  Mr.  John  Leeds  who  accompanies  me,  not  only  our  own  concern,  but 
we  represent  largely  the  trade  both  in  the  two  lines,  namely,  the  manu- 
facture of  licorice  paste,  and  the  manufacture  of  dyestuff  not  aniline. 
Mr.  Matheson  has  been  speaking  of  aniline  and  that  we  do  pretend  to 
represent  here: 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned,  representing  the  mannfactarers  of  licorice 
paste  and  the  product  extracts  of  licorice  roots  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
resx>ectfuny  beg  leave  to  request  that  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  now  be- 
fore your  honorable  body  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  ''Ucorice,  extracts  of,  in  paste, 
rolls,  or  other  forms/'  receive  a  liberal  consideration  at  your  hands.  We  have  never 
asked  for  a  higher  duty  than  we  believed  and  found  necessary  for  our  actual  pro- 
tection, and  for  these  reasons  we  have  from  time  to  time  recommended  reductions  in 
the  rate  of  duty  upon  this  article.  • 

The  original  duty  on  this  article  was  10  cents  per  pound,  at  which  time  there  was 
also  a  duty  upon  the  root.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  duty  upon  the  root  (it  being 
the  crude  material  from  which  the  manufactured  article  is  made),  and  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Government,  we  have  been  enabled,  through  the  medium  of 
improvements  in  machinery,  etc.,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  so  that  in  the 
formation  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1883  we  were  enabled  to  recommend  and  approve  of  a 
reduction  to  7^  cents  per  pound  upon  the  manufactured  product.  Again  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Mills  and  McKinley  bills  we  were  enabled  to  recommend  and  approve 
of  a  rate  of  6  cents  in  the  one  bill  and  5  cents  in  the  other,  and  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  advocate  a  reduction  from  5i  cents  (the  present 
rate  of  duty)  to  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

The  consumption  of  licorice  paste  in  this  country  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
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tbe  mannfactnre  of  tobacco.  A  very  small  portion  (so  small  as  to  be  insignificaut) 
is  used  ia  confections  and  medicines,  and  while  it  has  been  mannfactured  in  this 
country  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  during  the  last  iifty  years,  it  is  only  since  about 
1870  that  it  has  reached  the  position  of  a  large  and  important  industry,  and  since  that 
time  American  manufacturers  have  established  themselves  in  the  Orient,  southern 
Russia,  and  Spain,  for  the  production  of  their  own  root.  They  are  using  American 
capital  and  shipping  the  crude  material  (the  root)  to  this  country  for  manufacture 
here,  thus  placing  American  manufacturers  and  consumers  independent  of  any  for- 
eign monopoly,  which,  previous  to  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers, was  a  matter  of  serious  concern;  but  we  feel  thiit  a  severe  or  radical  re- 
duction on  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  at  this  time  would  seriously 
Jeopardize  the  interests  at  home  and  abroad,  and  force  us  back  to  a  position  occu- 
pied formerly  when  foreign  monopolists  supplied  this  country  with  paste  and  root 
entirely. 

'ITie  'amount  of  capital  invested  by  American  manufacturers  in  this  country,  the 
Orient,  and  southern  Russia  is  very  large,  amounting  to  many  millions,  and  we  em- 
ploy a  large  amount  both  common  and  skilled  labor,  while  foreigners  would  be 
enabled  to  operate  with  a  smaller  amount  of  capital  and  at  much  leas  rate  of  labor. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  W.  Skiddy, 
JoHX  H.  Lbkos, 
Committee  representing  licorice  paste,  etc,  manufaeturert 

of  the  United  States  of  America, 

We  are  here  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  the  whole  trade,  as  they 
have  requested  us  to  do  so.  I  will  say  very  little  in  relation  to  licorice, 
as  Mr.  Leeds,  our  director,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  spends  the  bulk  of 
the  year  in  Turkey,  and  attends  to  the  licorice  root  part,  and  he  can 
probably  enlighten  you  better  than  I  can.  I  can  only  say  many  years 
ago  the  root  question  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  English  syndicate 
or  monopoly,  and  the  Americans  had  to  pay  whatever  the  monopoly 
asked  them  to.  We  have  tried  our  very  best  to  raise  the  root  in  this 
country.  We  have  tried  it  in  Florida  and  in  California  and  in  other 
places,  but  we  can  not  do  it;  we  wish  we  could,  and  therefore  we  were 
forced  to  put  an  immense  amount  of  capital,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  remain  in  Turkey  constantly  for  the  production  of  this  root, 
so  as  to  be  independent  of  this  monopoly,  and  it  is  a  God-forsaken  conn- 
try,  and  how  quickly  they  may  euchre  us  out  of  all  we  have  we  can  not 
tell.  It  is  a  very  risky  business,  and  we  have  to  take  our  chances  on  it. 
We  have  not  asked  for  higher  protection  than  we  thought  we  needed. 
As  I  state  in  this  paper,  three  times  we  not  only  consented  to,  but  advo- 
cated, a  reduction  in  the  tariff.  We  do  not  want,  however,  to  be  put 
where  the  foreigners  can  simply  drive  us  out  of  the  business ;  we  simply 
want  that  which  is  fair  and  just.  Mr.  Leeds  will  speak  further  in  the 
matter  of  licorice,  and  I  will  now  come  to  the  next  subject,  which  is 
the  dyewood  business,  not,  however,  Including  aniline. 

The  Committer  on  Ways  and  Means, 

U,  S.  Congress,  Washingtonj  D.  C: 

Dear  Sirs:  We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  ''extracts  and  decoctions  of' 
logwood  aud  other  dyewoods/'  respectfully  remonstrate  against  any  reduction  of  the 
tarifl^on  these  articles  for  the  following  reasons: 

That,  although  this  class  of  dyestuft's  is  used  in  other  manufactures,  principally  in 
cotton,  wooleUf  and  silk,  it  can  not  properly  be  considered  or  treated  as  raw  material, 
being  subject  to  all  the  conditions  of  chemical  knowledge,  complicated  and  expen- 
sive machinery,  skilled  labor,  etc.,  incident  to  scientific  manufacture. 

It  is  peculiarly  an  American  industry,  originating  here  many  years  ago;  holding 
large  invested  interests,  and  employing  thousands  of  workmen. 

These  products  were  introduced  to  the  world  by  Americans,  who,  for  a  time,  held 
the  markets  of  the  world ;  but  subsequently  the  French  began  the  manufacture  of 
them,  and  by  reason  of  their  chea])er  labor,  not  exceeding  half  the  cost  of  American 
labor,  and  by  reason  of  the;  fact  that  France  placed  prohibitive  duties  upon  these 
products  which  secured  to  the  French  manufacturers  of  them  the  large  trade  of  their 
own  country  at  profitable  prices,  they  were  and  are  enabled  to  dispose  of  their  sur- 
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plus  products  to  the  rest  of  the  world  at  very  low  figures,  and  consequently  Ameri- 
can exports  of  these  products  have  steadilj^  declined,  and  by  reason  of  the  present 
very  low  duty  which  the  United  States  imposes  (seven-eighths  cent  per  pound) 
American  manufacturers  are  forced  to  divide  a  large  proportion  of  the  consumption 
in  this  country  with  the  French. 

The  present  French  tariff  on  extract  of  dyewoods  blue  and  black  (which  means 
extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood)  is  equivalent  to  If  cents  per  pound,  and  on  ex- 
tract of  dyewoods  yellow  and  red  (which  means  extracts  and  decoctions  of  fustic 
and  redwoods)  is  equivalent  to  2.6  cents  per  pound. 

The  value  of  extracts  of  dyewoods  blue  and  black  and  of  extracts  of  dyewoods 
yellow  and  red,  which  includes  all  the  extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other 
dyewoods,  is  from  6  to  13  cents  per  pound,  according  to  its  form  and  quality,  there- 
fore an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  more  equitable  than  the  present  specific  duty. 

We  beg  to  remind  yon  that  the  crude  dyewoods  in  logs  are  the  growth  of  and  are 
imported  from  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America,  Mex'ico,  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  are  paid  far  by  United  States  products,  such  as  beef,  pork,  flour,  soap, 
calicoes,  etc. 

American  consumers  of  extract's  and  decoctions  of  dyewoods  now  obtain  them  at 
much  less  cost  than  they  would  if  the  American  industry  was  ruined  or  crippled  by 
adverse  legislation  and  the  consumers  of  this  country  were  made  dependent  upon 
foreign  producers,  and  had  time  permitted  we  could  have  secured  from  the  cotton, 
woolen,  and  silk  manufacturers  their  support  to  our  request  that  the  present  duties 
on  our  extracts  be  not  reduced,  which,  in  view  of  their  own  interests,  they  have 
cheerfully  given  upon  past  occasions  when  tariff  revision  was  in  progress. 

From  intelligent  consumers  of  extracts  and  decoctions  of  loewood  and  other  dye- 
woods  we  learn  that  the  cost  of  these  dyes,  at  present  rate  of  duty  on  them,  is  on 
cotton  cloth,  approximately,  .00185  per  yard,  woolen  clqth,  approximately,  .0169  per 
yard,  the  increase  in  cost  per  yard  by  reason  of  the  present  duty  of  seven-eighths 
cent  per  pound  being  practically  nothing. 

In  view  of  the  facts  which  we  have  presented,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
duty  on  '' extracts  and  decotions  of  logwood  and  other  dyewoods'' be  retained  at 
seven-eighths  cent  per  pound,  or  what  would,  in  view  of  the  range  in  values  of  the 
various  extracts  be  more  equitable,  be  made  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  the 
crude  materials  (dyewoods  in  stick)  be  continued,  as  heretofore,  on  the  free  list. 

This  we  believe  your  committee,  in  a  spirit  of  fair  trade,  will  concede  to  be  but  a 
very  moderate  and  slight  protection,  by  no  means  equal  to  the  difference  in  labor 
between  the  United  States  and  Burope,  against  which  we  have  to  struggle. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
September  U,  1893. 

The  Stamford  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York  and  Stamford, 
A.  F.  BisSELL,  Trea8urei\ 
New  York  and  Boston  Dykwood  Co., 

New  York  and  Boston. 
Per  Joseph  Baldwin,  President, 
John  M.  Sharpless  &  Co., 

Philadelphia  and  Chesterf  Pa. 
Browning  &  Brothers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 
W.  Wharton  Fisher, 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Harway  Dyewood  and  Extract-Mfg.  Co., 

New  York  and  Flushing. 
F.  G.  Pauly,  President, 
Innis  «fe  Co., 

New  York  and  Poughkeepsie. 

These  names  represent  nine-tenths  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
in  that  line.  We  do  not  ask — and  I  think  I  will  be  forced  to  say,  as  you 
will  notice  the  discrepancy  between  this  request  of  ours  and  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matheson,  that  there  is  a  difference — we  do  not  ask  for 
any  increase  unless  you  call  the  ten  per  cent  a  little  increase  over  the 
seven-eighths,  which  might  be  a  little  increase,  of  course,  where  the 
higher  grades  come  in,  but  taking  the  average  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  grades  it  would  be  about  the  same;  it  would  be  about  seven- 
eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  All  the  raw  material  comes  from  the  East 
Indies,  Mexico^  and  South  America  and  it  makes  a  business  in  this 
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conntry  for  the  exporting  of  other  things.  The  dyewoods  brought  into 
this  country  are  not  paid  for  in  cash,  they  are  paid  for  by  exchange. 
The  people  of  those  countries  arc  poor  and  if  we  want  to  buy  the 
material  of  these  people  you  could  not  buy  it,  they  do  not  want  the 
money  because  they  say  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  money 
and  have  no  place  to  spend  it,  but  what  they  want  is  flour,  clothing, 
etc.,  and  therefore  it  creates  a  trade  with  this  country  and  we  are 
enabled  in  that  way  to  get  the  logwood  and  other  dyewoods  probably  a 
little  bit  cheaper  than  we  otherwise  would,  and  of  course  that  helps  the 
manufacturers  here  to  keep  up  the  trade,  and  we  can  not  feel  that  we 
are  asking  any  too  much.  Seven-eighths  cent  a  pound  is  about  as  low 
as  earn  be  put  if  you  put  anything  on  it,  and  we  feel  it  is  a  very  little 
protection  but  it  is  something,  and  as  we  have  been  living  under  that 
for  the  past  two  years  or  so  we  feel  if  you  will  leave  us  alone  we  will 
try  to  get  on  and  we  will  have  to  be  satisfied.  We  are  not  asking  for 
any  advance  whatever. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  more  that  I  wish  to  say  on  this 
subject,  but  Mr.  Leeds  will  make  a  statement  in  relation  to  the  matter 
of  licorice  and  then  I  think  we  shall  not  detain  you  any  longer. 

STATEXEHT  OF  XR.  JOHN  H.  LEEDS,  OF  IfEW  HAVEN,  COini 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  no  desire  to  take  up  your 
time.  Mr.  Skiddy  has  referred  to  the  subject-matter  of  licorice  paste, 
and  upon  his  reference  it  was  somewhat  disassociated  from  any  other 
manufacture.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  manufacturer  of  licorice 
paste  is  to  a  large  exteint  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  dye- 
woods,  etc.  For  instance  the  Stamford  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Skiddy  is  president  and  I  am  a  director,  manufacture  both 
articles  right  near  together.  I  have  no  desire  to  speak  in  reference  to 
the  dyewoods,  as  the  memorial  and  also  the  statement  of  Mr.  Skiddy 
fairly  well  covers  the  ground  in  regard  to  that.  I  am  induced  more  to 
make  any  statement  betbre  this  committee  at  this  time  in  order  to 
prove  words  I  have  said  before  this  committee  in  years  gone  by  to 
have  been  true,  and  to  show  that  the  statements  maide  in  good  faith 
have  been  carried  out.  During  the  past  twenty- five  years  I  have  been 
before  this  committee  in  the  formation  of  their  various  bills  represent- 
ing the  licorice  manufacturers  before  this  committee,  and  I  have  made 
various  statements  to  which  you  are  referred  in  the  archives  here. 

I  have  said  that  during  oui*  war, when  gold  and  greenbacks  were  at  3  to 
1,  we  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  supplies,  either  of  logwood  or  dye- 
stuff,  but  more  especially  our  licorice  root.  We  found  ourselves  ham- 
pered by  monopolies  on  the  other  side,  the  oriental  monopoly  of  the 
Greek,  the  Jew,  the  Turk,  the  worst  of  all  the  English,  and  some  Ger- 
man and  some  French.  Now,  I  said  I  would  go  over  there  and  I  would 
go  myself  into  the  field  and  I  would  produce  a  licorice  root  with  Amer- 
ican money  direct  from  the  soil  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  grown 
(and  it  is  confined  to  certain  Mediterranean  and  Southern  Russia  terri- 
tory), and  the  Stamford  Manufactruing  Company  built  their  plant,  took 
a  lease  under  a  firman  or  lease  from  the  Government  of  Russia  and  of 
Turkey  to  produce  our  crude  material  and  bring  it  to  this  country  and 
manufacture  it.  By  this  process  I  have  been  able  myself  to  recommend 
to  the  committee  to  reduce  this  from  10  cents  per  pound  to  7^  cents 
per  pound,  to  6  cents,  to  5  cents,  and  it  was  made  5^  cents,  and  now  I 
say  5  cents  is  sufficient.    As  Mr.  Skiddy  «»'o.y%^  \.  «^^\s.^xxx^^  'J'^c'^^ 

that  19  the  last  flfteeu  or  moie  ^^w\^^\w  \\i^\  w^x\xVx^^^^^^  v^^  ^^^ 
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odd  years,  prodncing  the  material  and  shipping  it  here.  Every  Ameri- 
can concern  used  to  buy  direct  from  the  Orient,  but  I  think  now  very 
little  is  brought  from  any  foreign  corporation  or  operations.  The  me- 
morial states  the  uses,  etc.,  and  it  is  something  that  has  been  before 
this  committee  so  often  that  I  think  it  will  be  needless  to  dwell  upon 
it,  and  I  shall  most  cheerftiUy  answer  any  question  the  gentlemen  may 
see  fit  to  put  to  me. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  reason  that  licorice  can  not  be  raised  in 
this  countiy,  just  because  of  our  climate  or  skill f 

Mr.  Leeds.  It  is  the  question  of  climate.  We  have  tried  it  in  Florida 
and  we  have  tried  it  in  the  valleys  in  southern  California  and  through 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  retail  price  of  this  licorice  free  of  duty! 

Mr.  Leeds.  There  are  two  kinds  of  licorice  pastes,  Spanish  paste 
and  Greek  paste.  The  Greek  paste  rules  the  lowest  and  it  is  used 
largely  by  the  tobacco  manufacturers.  The  Spanish  is  also  used  by  the 
tobacco  manufacturers.  The  present  price  of  im])orted  Spanisli  is 
about  15  to  16  cents,  and  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  brand, 
and  the  Greek  would  be  imported  into  this  country  somewhere  about — 
well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say,  for  really  I  do  not  know  of  any  im- 
portations of  Greek. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  last  year  was  about  13  cents  a  pound! 

Mr;  Leeds.  No,  sir;  it  woidd  be  much  less. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  of  the  entire  import  would  be  13  cents  ! 

jir.  Leeds.  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  and  seven- tenths  per  cent,  I  believe! 

Mr.  Leeds   I'should  think  it  is  about  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  the  duty  you  recommend  of  5  cents  is  somewhere 
about  40  per  cent! 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Mr.  Leeds  is  a  little  wrong  there. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  licorice  he  speaks  of— one  Spanish  and  the  other 
Greek.  It  runs  as  low  as  8  cents  up  to  16  and  17  cents  a  pound,  so  if 
you  will  take  the  average  it  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  14  to  15 
cents  a  pound.  The  Spanish  paste  is  a  much  more  expensive  article 
than  the  Greek. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  the  kind  that  is  most  generally  used! 

Mr.  Leeds.  The  other  is  used  also. 

Mr.  Turner.  On  the  average  the  lower  grade  would  be  the  one 
they  use! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  No,  because  there  are  a  great  many  manufacturers 
who  still  use  the  Spanish  and  will  not  use  the  Greek.  Whether  it  is 
prejudice  or  not,  1  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  think  the  average,  I  would  say  the  great  bulk  of  con- 
sumption used  by  the  tobacco  manufacturers  is  Greek.  Much  Spanish, 
however,  is  used  from  some  cause  or  reason,  choice  I  presume. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  grade  do  you  make  in  your  product,  the  Greek 
or  Spanish! 

Mr.  Leeds.  We  make  both  Spanish  and  Greek. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  process! 

Mr.  Leeds.  The  difference  in  the  process  is  in  the  cost  of  the  root, 
the  Spanish  root  being  a  very  high-priced  root. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  expensive  to  manufacture! 

Mr,  Leeds.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  to  say  I  call  it  expensive  to  manufac- 
ture from  our  standpoint. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  sell  it  at! 
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Mr.  Leeds.  Our  present  large  wholesale  contraet  prices  are  from  8 
cents  upwards. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  what  percentage  of  that  value  is  labor? 

Mr,  Leeds.  I  would  say.  approximately  about  one-third,  about  that. 
You  wiU  understand  that  I  am  producing  the  root,  I  am  not  in  the 
manufacture.  I  do  not  run  a  factory,  but  that  is  about  it.  I  know  that 
by  my  general  knowledge  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Turner.  Eeally  though,  you  can  not  speak  with  accuracy? 

Mr.  Leeds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  would  like,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  state  that  we  have 
not  had  time  on  this  occasion,  but  heretofore  we  have  had  the  tobacco 
manufacturers  sign  petitions  and  also  write  letters  in  relation  to  and 
protesting  against  the  reduction.  I  have  copies  here  of  letters  by  such 
couQerns  as  the  Liggett  &  Myers  Company,  the  Drummond  Company, 
The  Catlin  Tobacco  Company  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  petition  signed  by 
the  Lorrilards  and  Lawrence  Loitier  &  Co.,  of  Richmond  (they  are 
not  now  in  the  business),  and  the  Venables,  of  Petersburg,  protesting 
against  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  licorice  paste,  for  the  reason  as 
Messrs.  Liggett  &  Myers  state :  <^  We  depreciate  any  action  of  Congress 
that  will  have  a  tendency  to  drive  us  to  the  use  of  inferior  foreign  made 
licorice,  and  thereby  lowering  the  standard  of  our  products.'^  We  be- 
lieve that  the  trade  to-day  would  rather  have  our  licorice  than  the  for- 
eign licorice,  but  if  we  are  driven  out  of  the  market  they  may  go  back 
to  the  foreign  product. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  consumption  of  foreign  imi^orted  licorice 
paste  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  could  not  give  those  exact  figures,  but  I  guess  I  could 
give  it  pretty  nearly.  I  sliould  say  it  is  about  24,000,000  pounds.  The 
intemalrevenue8howsabout30,000,000  used  annually,  butthat30,000,000 
includes  powdered  goods,  that  takes  in  all  powdered  roots,  which  is 
largely  used;  but  I  should  say  that  the  paste  proper  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  23,000,000  to  24,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  many  manufacturing  establishments  are  there  in 
the  business f 

Mr.  Skiddy.  There  must  be  a  dozen,  I  think ;  they  are  located  in 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  the  American  manufacturers  supply  the  bulk  of 
this  article? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

Mr.  Gear.  During  this  time  of  supply  you  have  reduced  the  price? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir;  when  the  manufacture  of  that  article  first 
stsirted  in  this  country  they  paid  27  cents  a  pound,  and  to-day  they 
are  getting  large  quantities  at  8  cents. 
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Stamford.  Septemher  18y  tSOS, 


Dear  Sir: 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  conceive  of  the  lianlships  and  ^eat  risks  taken  in 
order  to  secure  the  licorice  root  from  the  Orient  and  Spain,  particularly  the  former. 

As  you  know,  the  laws  of  that  country  are  very  lax,  and,  in  fact,  as  a  rule  it  is  ditti- 
cnlt  to  discover  that  they  haveany  laws,  and  the  main  hiw  seems  to  be  that  aforoipier 
must  be,  and  is,  at  all  times  at  their  mercy  and  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of  being 
swindled  by  them  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

There  are  now  in  Turkey  some  three  or  four  licorice  paste  factories,  originally 
belonging  to  different  firms,  but  now  controlled  and  under  the  management  of  an  En- 
glish monopoly,  and  outside  of  the  paste  manufacturers  of  this  country  they  control 
the  tra<le,  and  the  same  case  holds  good  in  Spain,  and  the  onl^v  reason  that  the  licorice 
paste  sells  to-day  at  ^  cents   per  pound  is  the  competition  and  energy  of  the 
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American  maniifactnrers,  for  prior  to  this  competition  licorice  paste  sold  at  27  cents 
per  pound.  I  know  that  it  has  heen  the  custom  of  many  manufacturers  to  demand 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  they  required,  expecting- the  committee  to  reduce  them, 
and  so  by  compromise  give  them  what  they  really  wanted,  but  I  have  never  followed 
out  this  principle,  believing  that  a  true  stati^ment  of  the  position  would  be  more  ap- 
preciated at  all  times  by  a  committee  provided  that  committee  knew  that  such 
statement  was  made  in  a  spirit  of  irankness,  trusting  them  to  treat  us  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  proof  of  this  statement  we  refer  you  to  our  paper  presented  in  1883,  the  Forty- 
seventh  Coneress,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  quote  from  the  same : 

''We  can  cheerfully  consent  to  a  reduction  in  licorice  paste  of  25  percent — say 
fh>m  10  to  7i  cents  per  pound.  This^  we  respectfully  submit,  would  meet  any  reason- 
able demand  from  the  class  directly  interested.  In  proof  or  which  we  refer  to  the 
petition  of  the  consumers  of  more  than  half  of  the  article.'' 

Affain,  we  quote  from  our  papers  submitted  in  1888,  as  follows : 

"fiisomuch  as  we  are  desirous  to  be  consistent  with  the  times  and  the  general 
desire  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  the  lowest  protective  point,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that 
we  can  stand  a  reduction  from  7i  cents  per  pound  to  5  cents  per  pound  on  licorice 
paste,  etc.'' 

And  affaiUy 

''Any  legislation  that  shall  cripple  the  industry  in  this  country  will  at  once  throw 
the  entire  i)usiness  into  the  hands  of  a  few  native  and  English  capitalists  and  again 
subject  the  consumer  in  this  country  to  all  the  evils  incident  to  such  condition. 

"We  are  fully  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  tarifif  reform  to  the  extent  of  free 
raw  material,  with  the  lowest  possible  protection  on  the  manufactured  article,  and  in 
■nggesting  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  upon  licorice  paste  we  do  so  in  compliance 
with  this  sentiment  as  Justified  by  existing  conditions,  but  make  free  to  state  that 
any  less  rate  of  duty  than  5  c«nts  per  pound  would,  at  the  present  time,  cripple  the 
American  industry,  and  thus  prevent  the  possibility  of  successful  competition 
through  which  we  might  all  reasonably  hope  for  still  greater  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  and  cost  of  production." 

Again,  in  1890  we  askea  for  a  duty  of  6  cents  instead  of  7^  cents,  which  would  ap- 
pear like  asking  for  an  advance,  but  we  quote  from  our  paper  submitted  at  that 
time: 

"In  the  tariff  act  passed  by  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  we  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  10  cents  per  pound  on  licorice  paste  to  71  cents, 
the  high  rate  of  10  cents  being  no  longer  necessary'  for  our  protection.  We  had 
confidently  hoped  and  believed  tnat  we  would  be  able  to  get  on  in  successful  compe- 
tition by  this  time  under  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  and  had  made  a  statement  to 
that  effect,  but  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control  render  it  necessary 
for  us  to  ask  that  the  duty  be  not  less  than  6  cents  per  pound  in  the  present  proposed 
McKinley  bill." 

These  papers  that  I  have  quoted  from,  and  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  various  tariff  bills  were  under  dis- 
cussion, will  fully  demonstrate  the  position  I  have  always  maintained  in  relation  to 
the  duty  on  our  articles,  and  we  now,  as  stated  in  the  paper  submitted  on  Saturday 
last,  show  our  willingness  to  a  reduction  to  5  cents  per  pbund.  believing  that  the 
proposed  bill  will  be  of  such  a  character  that  our  trade  can  again  take  the  position 
they  did  in  1888,  and  advocate  this  price  of  5  cents,  but  also  state,  as  they  did  then, 
that  any  less  rate  of  duty  at  the  present  time  would,  we  believe,  cripple  the  Ameri- 
oan  industry  to  a  serious  extent. 

I  believe  that  I  have  now  placed  with  you  my  record  and  that  of  the  trade  (for 
Mr.  Leeds  and  myself  have  represented  them  for  a  great  many  years)  in  a  light 
that  must  be  admitted  an  honest  and  frank  one,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  accept  the  statement  made  on  Saturday,  in  connection  with  past  state- 
ments, as  showing  a  desire  on  my  part  to  ask  for  nothing  more  than  is  absolutely 
required. 

I  would  add  that  the  manufacture  of  licorice  paste  in  this  country  is  carried  on 
in  the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland^  and 
Delaware. 

DYKW00D8,   EXTRACTS,   ETC. 

It  seems  as  though  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say  more  than  I  did  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject  when  before  the  committee  on  Saturday,  and  in  connection  with 
the  paper  signed  by  manufacturers  of  this  country  doing  over  nine-tenths  of  the 
business. 

The  duty  on  these  articles  has  never  been  very  high,  and  many  years  ago  a  large 

€txpoTb  business  was  done,  in  supplying  the  waiits  of  France,  Germany,  and  Russia 

wj0li  dj-e  extmcta,  but  the  Freuch  adopting  what  was  purely  an  American  industry 

9tthsittJme,  certainly  aa  fat  w  tfto  methods  of  manuCactuY©  Nxe^x^  cov^victtv^.^vv^^ 
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rope,  l>nt  against  iia  in  our  own  country. 

In  1888  we  asked  for  1  cent  a  pound,  but  wore  allowed  only  soven-eij^jhths  of  a  cent, 
and  I  assure  yoa  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  reduce  tli'c  rate  at  the  present  time 
to  less  than  that  figure,  and  I  can  not  but  feel  that  it  would  be  fair,  and  in  fact  rij;ht, 
to  place  us  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  10  i)er  cent  ad  valorem,  but  certainly  if 
the  committee  are  not  inclined  to  do  this,  I  do  think  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to 
tliat  Hue  of  trade  to  make  any  change  from  the  present. 
Very  truly  yoursy 

W.  W.  Skiddt. 


FISH  GliUB. 

(Psngraph  27.) 


Boston,  Mass.,  September,  18.  1893. 

Sir:  As  importetR  and  dealers  in  the  article  of  Russian  beluga  fish 
bladders,  sometimes  erroneously  called  isinglass,  we  would  recommend 
that  this  article  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  Tbis  in  the  interest  of  dif- 
ferent manufacturers,  and  such  action  would  not  in  anyway  injure 
any  domestic  interest.  We  would  also  take  the  liberty  of  remarking 
as  follows,  giving  other  reasons  why  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  should  be  entirely  removed : 

All  other  varieties  of  foreign  fish  sounds  or  fish  bladders  which 
we  import  for  use  in  the  production  of  American  ribbon  or  rolhd 
isinglass,  a  domestic  industry,  are  fre^  of  duty,  and  this  free  list  in- 
cludes other  cheaper  varieties  of  Russian  fish  bladders  which  are  used 
by  us,  but  which  are  free  of  duty.  Therefore,  you  have  a  paradoxical 
condition  of  affairs  offish  bladders  being  free  of  duty,  which  are  used 
by  American  manufacturers,  whilst  the  more  valuable  variety,  wiiich 
is  not  used  by  them,  is  dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  Hence,  this  ambiguity 
or  paradoxical  state  of  affairs  is  ])erhaps  somewhat  accountable  for  the 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  appraisers  at  different  ports  of 
entry.  The  peculiar  wording  of  the  tariff',  joined  U}  the  pe(;uliar  na- 
ture of  the  article  itself,  must  necessarily  confuse  the  judgment  or 
make  uncertain  the  decisions  of  customs  officers  at  different  ports  of 
entry.  To  illustrate,  we  import  three  different  varieties  of  Russian 
beluga  fish  bladders,  and  not  long  ago  an  invoice  was  received  here 
by  us  which  included  those  three  different  qualities.  This  department 
pronounced  them  all  dutiable  at  3i)  per  cent,  but  as  we  accidentally 
learned  that  one  of  these  varieties  had  been  entered  at  the  port  in  New 
York  as  free  of  duty,  we  appealed  from  the  decision  of  thedei)artment 
here  to  the  general  board  of  appraisers  in  New  York,  who  decided  in 
our  favor,  so  that  the  duties  paid  were  returned  to  us.  Recently  we 
have  received  an  invoice  which  includes  two  varieties  of  Russian  beluga 
fish  bladders,  one  of  which  is  of  the  same  variety  as  that  which  the  board 
of  appraisers  pronounced  free  of  duty,  but  as  the  department  here  has 
decided  that  both  varieties  are  dutiable,  we  have  paid  the  duty,  as 
usual,  under  protest,  and  have  again  appealed  to  the  board  of  apprais- 
lers  for  their  ruling  on  this  additional  invoice. 

We  recommend  that  the  duty  be  removed  with  some  confidence,  for, 
singularly  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  our  firm, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  deceased  partner,  that  this  article  was 
made  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1883. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  produced  in  this  country,  unless  you  except  the 
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limited  quantity  procured  in  the  western  lakes  from  the  American  stur- 
geon, but  inferior  in  quality;  the  different  varieties  of  Kussian  beluga 
lish  bladders  being  taken  from  the  sturgeon  which  swim  in  the  Russian 
waters. 

This  article  is  used  mainly  by  manufacturers  of  leather  belting,  card 
clothing,  etc.,  and  as  it  is  somewhat  costly,  selling  at  St.  Petersburg  all 
the  way  from  9  to  12  shillings  sterling  per  pound,  a  removal  of  the 
duty  would  not  only  be  an  advantage  to  the  American  manufacturers, 
who  must  use  it  in  their  business,  but  particuhirly  to  iuiporters  like 
ourselves,  for  a  high  duty  on  an  expensive  article  of  this  nature  may 
X)lace  the  importer,  especially  at  this  port  of  entry,  at  a  manifest  dis- 
advantage, as  it  admits  of  the  possibility,  not  only  for  a  different  con- 
struction by  customs  officers  at  different  ports  of  en  try,  but  also  increases 
the  danger  of  undervaluation  or  underweight,  whilst  if  tliis  article  is 
placed  on  the  free  list  the  public  generally  would  be  beneftted  and  no 
American  industry  would  suffer.  Aside  from  this,  importers  here  would 
then  be  on  a  parity  with  those  who  import  the  same  goods  at  other  ports 
of  entry,  and  so  be  the  better  able  to  fairly  comi)ete  with  them. 

In  conclusion,  not  only  as  importers  of  Kussian  beluga  isinglass,  but 
as  manufacturers  of  American  ribbon  or  rolled  isinglass,  we  can  sin- 
cerely recommend  that  Kussian  beluga  fish  bladders  be  put  on  the  free 
Ust,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  varieties. 

AH  the  above  is  respectfully  submitted. 
We  remain,  very  truly  yourS| 

Howe  &  Fbench. 


POPPY-SEED  OHi. 

(Psnynph  41.) 

Under  the  McKinley  bill  of  tariff  revision  a  duty  of  32  cents  per 
gallon  was  placed  upon  poppy-seed  oil,  which  up  to  that  time  had  al- 
ways been  admitted  free  of  duty.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  product  of  Africa, 
and  owing  to  the  climate  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  seed  from  which 
the  oil  is  expressed  in  this  country,  hence  no  advantage  is  gained  by 
the  imi>ort  duty,  excepting  so  fiu*  as  to  bring  a  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  the  only  import'Crs  of  poppy-seed  oil  in  the  United  State:i, 
having  commenced  the  business  about  1833,  and  after  the  expense  of 
time  and  money,  hnally  created  a  demand  for  the  article  and  during 
the  year  1887  imported  16,650  gallons,  during  the  year  1888  imported 
61,450  gallons,  during  the  year  1889  imported  89,  GOO  gallons,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  eight  months  of  1890  imported  76,350  gallons.  At  this 
time  the  revised  tariff  went  into  effect.  Since  the  duty  of  32  cents 
per  gallon  on  poppy-seed  oil  was  imposed  we  have  imported  3,100 
gallons  and  have  paid  to  the  Government,  as  duty,  $993  for  the 
period  of  nearly  three  years.  Practically  the  duty  is  a  prohibitory 
one,  and  results  in  a  very  small  revenue  to  the  Government,  wlrile 
almost  entirely  preventing  the  sale  of  the  article,  and  consequently 
ruining  our  business,  which  had  just  began  to  be  prosperous  as  the  in- 
creasing demand  year  by  year  demonstrates. 

Poppy-seed  oil  was  used  in  the  manufactuie  of  artists'  tube  colors,  and 
enabled  the  American  manufacturers  to  produce  an  article  equal  to  thQ 
imX)orted  colors. 
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Before  the  duty  was  imposed  the  averjige  price  of  poppy-seed  oil  was 
about  55  cents  per  gallon,  and  at  this  price  it  was  becoming  largely  in 
demand;  when,  however,  a  duty  of  32 cents  per  gallon  was  placed  upon 
it,  the  cost  of  the  oil  was  increased  just  so  much,  and  at  a  cost  of  from 
85  to  90  cents  per  gallon  our  American  manufacturers  could  not  alFord 
to  use  the  article  and  compete  with  English  and  French  manufacturers 
of  fine  colors,  who  obtain  their  poppy-seed  oil  free  of  duty. 

This  article  is  absolutely  a  raw  material;  its  purpose  is  to  enter  into 
manufactured  goods,  and  to  enableour  manufacturers  to  compete  in  the 
line  of  such  products  tlie  duty  must  be  taken  oif,  and  the  article  of 
poppy-seed  oil  must  be  placed  again  on  the  free  list. 

It  is,  ftirther,  an  absolute  fact  that  poppy  seed  can  not  be  raised  in 
this  country  in  any  practical  way;  hence,  the  duty  {vs  it  now  stands  is 
in  no  sense  protection  to  American  industry,  but  a  direct  preventative, 
and  we  respectfully  urge  that  your  committee  recommend  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  law  on  the  article,  and  have  it  classified  as  on  the  free  list. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

Antoine  Coty  &  Hewlett, 

20  Flatt  streeij  New  York  City. 


New  York,  September  18j  1893. 

Bra:  We  respectfully  write  you  as  to  the  removal  of  the  present  tax 
of  33  cents  per  gallon  on  poppy-seed  oil. 

This  tax  was  placed  for  the  first  time  on  this  article  in  the  last  tariff 
bill.  It  is  an  article  of  which  not  a  gallon  is  produced  m  this  country, 
and  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  grinding  with  white  oxide  of  zinc  for 
certain  purposes. 

The  statistics  show  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1886  there  were  only 
imported  into  this  country  some  287,4(J1  pounds,  about  766  barrels; 
for  the  year  ending  1887,  a  quantity  equal  to  about  1,362  barrels;  for 
the  year  ending  1888,  a  (quantity  equal  to  about  1,682  barrels;  for  the 
year  1889,  a  quantity  equal  to  3,041  barrels,  after  which  year  we  have  no 
statistics  at  hand  to  show  what  quantity  was  imported;  but  as  a  tax  of 
32  cents  per  gallon  is  exceedingly  high,  it  no  doubt  prohibited  imi)orta- 
tion  to  any  extent;  and  even  although  it  is  only  used  for  certain  pur- 
poses, yet  the  increased  cost  causes  buyers  to  find  substitutes,  which  are 
not  satisfactory. 

This  tax  protects  no  industries  here,  sind  certainly  brings  in  a  very 
small  revenue;  and  could,  therefore,  no  doubt,  be  removed  very  ad- 
vantageously. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  W.  COULSTON  &  Co. 


UNSEED  OIL  AND  WHITE  LEAD. 

(Parftf  raphg  41  and  67.) 

Mc^Keesport,  Pa.,  September  4^  1893. 

Sm:  All  duties  should  be  taken  off  of  white  lead  in  oil  or  corroded 
lead,  and  all  duties  be  taken  off  of  linseed  oil  and  flaxseed.  My  reasons 
are,  first,  that  the  manufacjturers  having  formed  a  pool  they  now  make  an 
inferior  grade  of  lead,  and  by  their  rules  all  make  by  the  same  formula, 
hence  there  is  nocompetltion  amongst  the  American  manufacturers,  and 
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the  consumer  has  to  suffer,  and  foreign  lead,  no  matter  how  pure,  can  not 
compete.  Tbe  same  reasons  hold  good  for  linseed  oil  so  called.  It  is  at 
present,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  adulterated.  I  have  worked  at 
the  business  since  1851,  and  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
lead  and  oil  now  produced  would  have  had  no  sale  in  the  '50s.  The 
manufacturers  can  make  good  lead,  but  greed  impels  them,  under  the 
so-called  protection  laws,  to  adulterate. 
Eespectfully, 

F.  A.  Gabii,  Sr. 


SUIiPHATE  OF  BARYTA. 

(Pangnpk  49.) 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  September  16y  1893. 

Sms :  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  crude 
or  unmanufactured  sulphate  barytes,  and  respectfully  ask  that  it  be 
placed  upon  the  free  list,  it  being  a  raw  material,  and  coming  to  this 
country  in  just  the  condition  in  which  it  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and 
present  you  the  following  statement  regarding  it: 

The  mills  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  I  operate,  are  the  oldest  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  barytes  in  this  country,  having 
been  in  continuous  oi>eratiou  since  1848,  their  supply  of  crude  material 
coming  from  a  place  called  Cheshire  (about  13  miles  from  New  Haven), 
until  about  1875,  these  mines  becoming  exhausted,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  go  abroad  for  a  supply  of  crude  material,  as  at  that  time  no  other 
mines  had  been  found  in  this  country  where  the  material  existed  in 
quantity,  with  the  exception  of  mines  in  Missouri,  where  works  had  been 
in  operation  a  number  of  years. 

The  duty  on  crude  barytes  at  that  time  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
or  about  60  cento  per  ton. 

Later  a  tariff  bill  went  into  effect  making  the  duty  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  or  about  30  cent«  per  ton. 

The  Mills  bill,  which  failed  to  pass,  placed  it  on  the  free  list. 

The  McKiuley  bill  advanced  the  duty  to  $1.12  per  ton  (the  present 
rate),  an  advance  of  30  jier  cent  over  the  rate  of  10  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  advance  was  made  at  the  request  of  Western  and  Southern 
manufacturers  on  the  ground  that  the  importation  of  foreign  barytes 
had  ruined  the  business  in  this  country.  This  was  not  so,  as  this  mill 
at  New  Haven  was  the  only  user  of  foreign  barytes,  and  in  using  it 
was  simply  carrying  on  their  business,  which  was  established  forty- 
live  years  ago. 

The  consumption  of  crude  barytes  in  this  country  amounts  to  about 
25,000  tons  yearly,  of  which  quantity  the  New  Haven  mill  produces 
one-fifth,  or  about  6,000  tons,  and  that  quantity  represents  the  total 
amount  of  foreign  crude  barytes  consumed  in  the  Unit'Cd  States,  and 
consequently  this  mill  and  its  employes  are  the  only  ones  injured  by 
the  present  rate  of  duty. 

Shortly  after  1880  barytes  was  found  in  the  South  in  quantity,  and 
several  mills  were  started.  These  mills  and  mines  were  eventually 
absorbed  by  one  concern,  and  during  the  tariff  of  10  per  cent  ad  val- 
orem or  30  cents  per  ton  on  the  crude  material  a  large  and  prosperous 
business  was  established  in  that  section,  thereby  showing  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  increase  in  duty. 

Repeated  attempts  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  crude  material  for 
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my  works  from  the  mines  controlled  by  the  southern  makers  have 
always  failed,  and  my  works  must  depend  upon  foreign  crude  material 
for  its  existence.  The  western  makers  are  also  unaffected  by  the  duty, 
as  none  of  my  production  can  be  shipped  there  in  competition  witli  the 
the  Missouri  manufacturers  on  account  of  the  high  freight  rates,  while 
at  the  same  time  their  production  can  come  East  on  account  of  the  low 
cost  of  their  crude  material,  it  not  costing  them  over  $4  per  ton  at  their 
works  and  my  material  costing  $9  per  ton  at  works. 

The  southern  crude  costs  them  at  their  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  $4 
-per  ton  (not  over)  and  can  be  laid  down  in  the  port  of  New  York 
where  the  supply  comes  in  at  a  much  less  figure  than  foreign  can  free 
of  duty. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  protection  is  con- 
cerned, the  present  rate  of  duty  is  not  a  necessity,  as  it  has  not  been  of 
any  benefit  to  any  American  producer  and  simply  an  injury  to  the 
New  Haven  mill. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  manufactured  sulphate  barytes  is 
$6.12  per  ton,  and  the  quantity  imported  is  estimated  at  about  2,000 
tons  per  annum,  so  that  even  under  present  rates  the  manufactured 
product  can  be  sold  to  some  extent.  Without  presenting  any  argu- 
ment as  to  the  cause,  I  am  fully  authorized,  I  think,  in  the  statement 
that  the  total  elimination  of  the  duty  on  the  crude  material  will  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  importation  of  the  x)resent  proi>ortion  of  the  man- 
ufactured product  (say  10  i>er  cent),  and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proposed  tariff  changes,  which  are  to  distribute  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  payment  of  duties  in  as  fair  and  equitable 
a  manner  as  possible,  and  laws  which  will  permit  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  output  of  the  manufactured  article  to  be  imported  and  thus  pro- 
vide its  share  of  the  revenue  presents  a  fair  argument  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  manufactured  article. 

All  American  producers  are  equally  interested  with  me  that  the 
present  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  be  retained. 

I  have  further  assumed  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  new  tariff  to  relieve 
any  unnecessary  tax  on  crude  material. 

These  points  briefly  represent  the  basis  of  my  appeal  that  the  present 
duty  on  crude  baiytes  of  $1.12  x)er  ton  be  removed  and  that  the  present 
rateis  on  the  manufactured  article  be  maintained. 
YourS)  truly, 

Geo.  H.  Bubgess. 


COIiOBS  AND  PAINTS. 

(pMrmynpkf  49-61.) 

Wednesday,  September  20, 1893. 

RATEMKIT  OF  XR  J.  8SAVXB  PAOX,  BBPSSSENTINO  F.  W.  DBVOE  AVD  C.  T.  BET- 
EOLDS  OOMPAHT,  OF  KSW  TOBK,  AND  OH  BEHALF  OF  THE  OOLOB-ICAXEBS  OF 
THE  UEITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Committee:  On  behalf 
of  the  color-makers  of  this  country  I  shall  have  the  plciisure  of  saying 
just  a  few  words  and  to  assure  you  they  will  be  very  brief.  About  what 
we  want  to  say  we  have  condensed  here  in  a  little  brief  to  present  to 
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you,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  wish  to  read  this  and  say  a  few  words 
afterwards. 

To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meansy  Fifty-third  Congress : 

The  luanufactnrers  of  colors  and  paints  in  tho  United  States  respectfully  invite 
the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  following;  facts  and  argaments  relative  to 
our  industry,  which  is  one  requiring  much  skill,  large  capital,  and  employing  num- 
bers of  workmen  who  have  to  be  educated  to  the  art. 

This  industry  has  been  hampered  for  many  years  by  the  tariff,  successive  re- 
visions having  brought  but  little  relief,  owing  to  the  fact  that  suflicient  considera- 
tion has  never  been  accorded  our  products  in  preparing  schedules  of  duties. 

All  of  our  raw  materials  are  highly  protected,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
table: 

Our  raw  mateiHals, 


Baw  materialfl. 


Qnicksilver 

f'laskfl  or  coDtainera 

Yellow  pruBsiato  uf  potash 

Bichromate  of  potaah 

Bichromate  of  noda 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

Carbonate  of  lead 

Acetate  of  lead 

Kitrate  of  lead 

Litharge 

Kloar  of  anlphnr 

Coal  tar,  colors  or  dyes 


Market 

price 

abroad  (per 

pound). 


Oentt. 
40 


15 

Ik 


4 
I  cent. 


Daty. 


10  cents— 25  per  rent. 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

5  cents— 35  per  cent. 

3  cent  8=40  jior  cent. 

3  cent8=55  per  cent. 

3 J  eents^78  per  cent. 

3  cents =109  |»er  cent. 

3  cents=85  per  cent* 

5|  cents. 

3  cents:=75  per  cent. 

3  cents=109  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 


The  following  practical  formulas  will  illustrate  how  the  present  schedule  of  duties, 
in  connection  with  those  on  our  raw  material,  discriminate  against  our  manufactured 
products : 

Prussian,  Chinese,  laundry,  and  all  ferrocyanide  blues, 

100  pounds  Prussian  pota«h,  yellow,  at  5  cents  duty $5.00 

100  pounds  copperas,  at  i  cent  duty 25 

20  pounds  oil  of  vitriol,  at  i  cent  duty 05 

18  pounds  bichloride  of  potash,  at  3  cents  duty 54 

Total  duty 5.84 

These  238  pounds  of  chemicals  yield  but  80  pounds  of  blue;  the  remainder  of  the 
chemicals  are  washed  out  and  go  to  waste.  Therefore,  80  pounds  of  blue  receive 
$5.84  protection  on  the  raw  material,  equal  to  7-j^,*',,  cents  per  pound.  The  duty  on 
foreign  blue  is  6  cents  per  pound,  being  I^^q^  cents  per  pound  discrimination  against 
the  domestic  color-maker. 

• 

Chrome  yellow. 

100  pounds  bichromate  of  potash,  at  3  cents  duty $3.00 

280  pounds  acetate  of  lead,  at  5^  cents  duty 15.40 

Total  duty 18.40 

These  380  pounds  of  chemicals  yield  but  220  pounds  of  chrome  yellow ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  chemicals  are  washed  out  and  go  to  waste.  Therefore,  220  pounds  of 
chrome  yellow  receive  $18.40  protectitm  on  the  raw  material,  equal  to  8|^o'o  <^ent8  per 
pound.  The  duty  on  foreign  chrome  yellow  is  ^^^i  cents  per  pound,  being  3,^J*n  cents 
per  pound  discrimination  against  the  domestic  color-maker. 

Chrome  green,  composed  of  mixtures  of  the  above  blues  and  yellow,  is  dutiable  at 
4^  cents  per  pound,  or  on  the  average  3  cents  per  pound  discrimination. 

These  examples  are  simply  taken  for  the  comparison  of  our  raw  materials  against 
our  finished  products.  To  these  disadvantages  must  be  added  higher  cost  of 
labor — 48  to  60  cents  per  day  abroad  as  against  $1.75  to  $2  here.    Also  transportation 
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charges  on  a  large  proportion  of  raw  material  which  is  lost  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, the  ratio  of  yield  of  finished  product  to  material  employed  being  from  1  to 
2  or  1  to  3,  and  even  more. 

To  further  illustrate  our  position,  we  subjoin  the  following  statistics  of  imports  for 
the  years  1888,  1889,  1890,  1891,  and  1892: 


Blanc  fixe poundi. 

Blae*  (20  per  cent) 

Bines  (0  cents  per  pound) pounds. 

Chrome  yellow  (44  cents  per  pound) do. . . 

Quicksilver  vemiilion  (2d  per  cent) 

Vermilion  red  (12  cents  per  pound) pounds. 

Lakes  and  colors  (25  per  cent) 


1888. 

1888. 

1800. 

70,000 
$06,682 

$81,286 

$71,738 

$17,788 

$4,001 

$5,186 

$85,771 

$128,387 

$486,106 

1891. 


173,772 

$30,906 

150,232 

70,888 

$3,193 

$29,381 

$554,168 


1892. 


476, 163 

'  '266. 666 
153,253 

"$52,037 
$486,480 


Showing  an  increase  of  imports  of  finished  products  under  the  present  tariff  due 
to  higher  duties  on  our  raw  material. 

We  have  shown  that  our  industry  is  actually  discriminated  against,  and  we  simply 
ask  an  adjustment  of  present  schedules,  based  upon  the  conditions  illustrated,  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  continue  our  business.  Should  the  schedules  of  our  raw 
materials  and  finishoil  products  be  revised,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  it  may  be  on 
the  basis  to  remove  these  discriminations. 

We  also  pray  that  when  oonsidering  our  schedule,  specific  duties  may  be  adopted 
on  all  colors.  The  character  of  our  products  is  such  that  it  is  practically  impossible, 
even  by  analysis,  to  determine  their  true  value,  while  if  made  specifio  the  tendency 
to  fraud,  undervaluation,  and  mistakes  would  oe  avoided. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  brief,  tliat  is  my  story,  and  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  or  two  of  those  particular  points.  You  notice  we  come 
before  yon,  not  askiug  that  you  shall  raise  duties,  not  asking  that  you 
shall  lower  duties.  We  manufacturers  believe  very  much  in  this  great 
principle  of  protection,  and  we  do  not  know  upon  what  line  you  are 
going  to  make  any  new  schedule;  but  we  say  to  you,  in  common  fairness, 
if  any  new  schedule  is  arranged,  we  shall  ask  that  the  changes  shall  be 
made  relative ;  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  revision  of  the  schedule,  or 
scaling  down,  let  the  scaling  down  be  proportionate.  I  need  not  tell 
yon  how  large  an  industry  it  is.  At  least  some  50,000  men  are  em- 
ployed on  relative  ratics  of  labor  abroad  are  much  less,  compared 
with  our  own.  Some  of  our  friends  are  just  back  from  Germany,  where 
they  had  a  recent  consultation  in  regard  to  the  color-makers,  and  the 
average  rate  of  wages  there  was  from  2  to  2^  and  3  marks,  and  3  marks 
would  be  about  the  scale.  If  I  state  to  you  one  fact  alone — the  average 
rate  of  duty  on  color-makers  is  $2 — you  can  see  we  are  under  a  very 
sharp  competition  on  that  question  alone.  Although  we  may  be  able, 
through  our  machinery,  etc.,  to  overcome  a  great  portion,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible for  us,  unless  these  discriminations  are  raised,  vo  continue. 
Raw  materials  to  us  are  highly  protected  manufactures  to  others.  We 
do  not  ask  to  break  down  these  duties;  but  we  do  ask,  in  any  revision, 
in  any  adjustment,  that  you  shall  consider  the  compound  article,  and 
not  let  the  component  goods  get  a  magority  of  the  protection. 

Mb.  Bubbo ws.  As  I  understand  you,  right  there  a  horizontal  reduc- 
tion of  the  materials  going  into  your  product  and  a  reduction  upon  the 
finished  product  would  work  an  injury  to  yout 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  relatively.  I  want  to  present  this  cor- 
rectly. We  should  respectfully  ask  not  that  the  present  should  be 
changed  in  any  future  matter,  but  if  any  horizontal  reduction  should 
be  made,  25, 10,  or  5  per  cent,  that  would  work  an  injury  to  us. 

Mr.  Breckinbidge.  You  mean  the  compound;  these  inter-related 
articles  have  the  higher  taxes  upon  them,  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
this  finished  article  t 
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Mr.  Page.  That  is  the  fact;  those  are  positive  facts. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  these  articles  which  you  cousume  properly 
taxed  as  between  themselvest 

Mr.  Page.  You  mean  the  chemicals  t 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  I  would  hardly  like  to  pass  judgment  upon  that. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  speak  of  it  from  your  standpoint.' 

Mr.  Page.  1  should  class  them  as  reasonably  well  protected. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  am  not  speaking  so  much  of  the  rate  as  of 
the  synmietry  and  proper  relationship  of  the  rates.  Is  the  proportion 
proper! 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  there  anything  incorrect  in  that? 

Mr.  Page.  I  could  only  reply  in  regard  to  that  by  saying  that  ou 
products  as  a  rule  get  25  per  cent  duty  and  the  raw  products  run  up 
to  85. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  That  is  not  the  point.  The  point  I  was  in- 
quiring about  can  better  be  finswered  by  those  who  manufacture  what 
you  consume  than  by  yourself! 

Mr.  Page.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  really  not  competent  enough  to  pass 
upon  that  chemical  question.  I  was  trying  to  avoid  answering  it  be- 
cause I  did  not  want  to  antiigonize  anyone  else's  business  at  all. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  did  not  want  to  lead  you  into  that.  I  am 
simply  trying  to  get  at  the  ratio,  which  is  entirely  different  from  the 
question  as  to  wlmt  the  rate  ought  to  be;  but  if  we  should  bo  able  to 
settle  our  dispute  as  to  what  the  rate  ought  to  be,  then  we  still  would 
have  to  settle  the  relationship  between  rates! 

Mr.  Page.  Unfortunately,  we  are  on  the  top  shelf,  and  it  is  in  that 
interest  I  am  hoping  that  you  will  consider  us,  because  we  are  way 
beyond.    They  get  a  great  lot  of  chippings  before  it  comes  to  us: 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  At  present  what  is  called  the  raw  material  is 
taxed  more  than  the  finished  article! 

Mr.  Page.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  And,  therefore,  the  tariff  discriminates  against 
you! 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  doubly  and  trebly,  my  associate  says. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  discriminates  against  you! 

Mr.  Page.  Heavily  against  us;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Now,  upon  the  basis  of  the  present  tax  upon 
articles  which  are  consumed,  what  would  you  consider  an  equitable  tax 
upon  the  article  you  produce! 

Mr.  Page.  If  the  present  rate  of  duty  should  continue  on  prussiate 
of  potash  and  bichromate  of  potash,  we  should  be  advanced  20  per  cent. 
The  prussiate  of  potash  is  a  raw  product  and  the  Prussian  blue  is  a 
compound  product. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  the  finished  product! 

Mr.  Page.  The  Prussian  blue.  That  should  be  raised  20  per  cent  to 
be  relative. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Twenty  per  cent  above  the  present  rate  of  duty  ! 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Turner.  Were  you  before  the  last  committee;  did  you  advise 
the  committee  which  prepared  this  bill! 

Mr.  Page.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  that  sort, 
but  I  think  some  of  our  men  put  in  a  brief.  I  think  so,  but  we  were 
not  able  to  get  exactly  what  we  ought  to  have,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
result  here. 
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Mb.  Turner.  Was  tlio  action  of  the  committee  in  accordance  with 
tbe  recommendation  of  that  brief  I 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  left  the  two  articles  then 

Mr.  Page.  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  embarrassment  is  there  between  yon  and  the 
other  x)ortions  of  the  trade  in  regard  to  giving  advice  to  the  trade! 

Mr.  Page.  I  know  of  no  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yon  stated  just  now  that  you  did  not  wish  to  antago- 
nize somebody! 

Mr.  Page.  Oh,  the  chemical  men,  because  they  are  our  raw  product-s. 
They  are  another  industry  entirely.  Take  white  lead,  for  instance; 
that  is  another  industry.  That  is  a  raw  product  to  us,  but  it  pays  a 
very  high  duty.    Take  linseed  oil;  that  is  another  raw  product  to  us. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  long  since  have  you  felt  the  ill  eftects  of  these 
discriminating  duties  of  which  you  have  spoken  f 

Mr.  Page.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  been  going  on  every  since  the 
new  tariff. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  has  materially  aflfected  your  business! 

Mr.  Page.  Materially,  as  this  illustration  will  show.  They  are  in- 
creasing at  a  steady  rate  of  importation. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  would  it  suit  you  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  raw 
materials;  would  that  satisfy  you  or  not! 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  that  would  help  us  materially. 

Mr.  Turner.  Materially  is  a  good  word. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  we  were  to  reduce  the  duties  on  these  other  articles^ 
what  effect  would  likely  be  had  on  the  production  of  the  other  articles 
which  are  finished  products! 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  just  ui)on  that  point  I  wanted  to  avoid  making  any 
criticisms.  I  do  not  know  enough  of  their  business  to  warrant  a  state- 
ment of  what  it  would  do,  but  I  must  say  in  frankness  that  if  you 
re<luce  them  we  could  stand  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  you  would  reduce  them  and  they  went  out  of  busi- 
ness, then  you  would  get 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  no  desire  to  do  that;  I  do  not  think  we  would  be 
better  off  if  they  were  out. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  principal  trouble  with  you,  if  I  understand  you,  is 
the  difference  of  wages  you  pay  here  and  what  your  competitors  i}ay 
abroad! 

Mr.  Page.  Plus  the  fact  our  raw  materials  are  taxed  beyond  the 
finished  product.  We  have  still  another  article  which  is  even  more 
]K)tent  in  this  illustration  than  what  I  have  given  you.  Take  the  arti- 
cle of  quicksilver.  We  make  quicksilver  vermilion.  It  pays  a  duty 
of  10  cents  a  pound.  Quicksilver,  as  known  to  most  all  of  you,  is  made 
abroad.  The  Spanish  Government  controls  the  quicksilver  iiiterests, 
and  it  is  found  here  in  our  own  country,  largely  in  California.  That  is 
about  the  only  place  we  get  the  product  of  quicksilver,  but  the  quick- 
silver men^  singular  enough,  will  sell  for  exi)ort  in  our  home  market  at 
a  lower  pnce  than  they  will  sell  to  us  for  manufacture  and  turn  into  a 
vermilion.  For  instance,  the  price  for  export;  we  nave  known  it  to  be 
at  times  from  $30  to  $32.50  a  tlask,  while  here  for  our  own  manufacture 
it  would  be  $37  to  $38  a  flask.  Now,  this  discrimination  against  us  is 
very  severe,  because  the  quicksilver  pays  10  cents  and  the  quicksilver 
vermilion  only  pays  12.  There  is  very  little  difl'erence,  especially  if  the 
raw  quicksilver  could  be  had  chea[)er,  and  the  comi)ound  product  does 
not  get  anything  like  what  it  should  get.    Now,  if  the  committee  could 
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flnd  it  in  their  way  to  peduce  our  raw  mat^^rial — that  is,  the  quicksilver — 
we  should  have  abetter  result  in  the  compound  product  of  vermilion. 
We  do  not  want,  as  I  said  before,  to  antagonize  any  business,  bnt  we 
are  compelled,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  to  call  attention  to  this  fact. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  many  pounds  of  quicksilver  are  there  in 
a  flask! 

Mr.  Page.  Seventy-six  and  one-half  pounds. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  hivve  felt  the  effects  of  this  discrimination 
of  the  tariff  since  the  passage  of  the  last  bill! 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  stated  the  imports! 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  you  sure  these  imports  are  exactly  of  the 
same  character  of  goods  which  you  manufacture! 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  from  actual  comparison. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  do  you  sustain  yourself  in  the  output! 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  a  surprise  to  us;  when  we  think  how  bad  it  has 
been,  we  only  wonder  how  we  have  lived.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  we 
have  not  been  doing  pretty  well,  and  we  are  hoping  you  will  help  us 
to  do  better. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  think  you  are  just  in  what  you  state. 

Mr.  Page.  Those  are  solemn  facts,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  have  made  expenses  and  a  fair  living! 

Mr.  Page.  Upon  my  word,  we  have  had  a  bottle  or  two,  but  not 
enough  to  go  around. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  am  glad  you  have  been  able  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Page.  We  do  not  come  here  as  kickers;  all  we  ask  is  that  while 
this  apple  is  being  cut  that  you  will  see  a  generous  portion  comes  to 
our  plate. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Your  position  is  worse  than  free  trade! 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  worse  than  that. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Did  you  state  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  your 
industry  in  the  United  States;  do  you  know  about  that! 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  the  amount  we  can  give  you;  it  is  about 
•20,000,000. 

Mr.  Burrows.  How  much  labor  is  employed! 

Mr.  Page,  fifty  thousand  laboring  people. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  those  men,  women,  or  children! 

Mr.  Page.  Men  mostly;  we  have  very  few  women. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  article  of  raw  material  which  you  use  has 
advanced  since  1890  ! 

Mr.  Page.  Prussiate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  potash. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  ! 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you,  in  the  statement  from  which  you  read, 
given  us  the  rate  of  duty  which  prevails  now! 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Both  the  specific  and  ad  valorem  equivalents! 

Mr.  Page.  My  friend  tells  me  I  have  been  entirely  too  modest  in 
stating  the  capital  in  our  trade,  and  he  says  there  is  $20,000,000  alone 
in  New  York,  and  that  it  is  really  nearer  $50,000,000.  I  have  no  desire 
to  swell  the  figures,  but  we  have  a  very  large  industry  engaged  all  over 
the  country,  and  all  the  cities  almost  are  represented. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  these  employes  as  a  rule  men  of  families! 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  been  employing  many  for  a  great 
many  years,  some  of  them  for  thirty-odd  years. 
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Mr.  BuBBOWS.  How  are  these  industries  distributed  over  tlie  coun- 
try t  You  have  been  spealLing  about  $20,000,000  capital  being  invested 
alone  in  this  business  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  $50,000,000  in  the 
country! 

Mr.  Page.  Illinois, Pennsylvania,  Ohio, Michigan,  all overthecountry, 
generally.  My  friend  thinks  I  should  call  your  attention  to  one  fur- 
ther x>oint,  and  that  is,  in  the  prussiate  of  potash  there  exists  a  combina- 
tion between  the  American  and  foreign  manufacturers,  and  thus  the 
consumers  of  the  article  pay  the  foreign  rate  of  duty  on  a  product  which 
comes  over  to  this  country,  and  that  discrimination  is  very  severe.  In 
the  bichromate  of  potash  I  think,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  sharp  a  discrimi- 
nation, but  it  bears  against  us. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  not  you  mistaken  in  stating  that  the  prussiate  of 
potash  was  increased  by  the  tariff  act  of  1890! 

Mr.  Page.  My  associate  here,  who  is  posted  on  that,  thinks  it  was. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  book  seems  to  show  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Page.  I  am  relying  upon  my  friend  here,  who  looks  at  that;  I 
have  an  idea  it  was  increased.  We  have  been,  however,  suffering  on 
this  score  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  guess  you  will  find  those  rates  were  not  increased  on 
any  of  your  raw  materials  under  that  act,  but  remained  as  they  were 
under  the  tariff  of  1883. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Your  real  trouble  was,  the  rate  was  not  increased  on 
the  compound  product  produced  by  you. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  about  concludes  our  story.  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  opportunity,  and  we  have  tried  to 
make  our  statement  as  brief  as  possible,  and  the  papers  will  show  the 
points  there  just  exactly  as  we  have  stated  them. 
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(Paragrftph  69.) 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  31j  1893. 

SiB:  I  own  two  factories  in  Pennsylvania  for  making  carbon  black, 
and  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  body  my  opinions,  as  follows: 

First.  That  a  protective  tariff  tends  to  arbitrarily  interfere  with 
economic  production  and  fosters  less  advantageous  production. 

Secondly.  That  it  tends  in  a  certain  measure  to  take  business  out  of 
the  hands  of  men  who  have  made  a  life  study  of  it,  and  are  calculated 
by  training,  experience,  and  self-interest  to  handle  it  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner,  and  makes  it  a  football  for  men  who,  whatever  their 
inherent  intellectual  ability  and  legislative  training,  are  mostly  mere 
amateurs  in  business  and  must,  of  necessity,  never  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  have  more  than  a  smattering  of  the  vastly 
complex  and  difficult  matters  which  they  undertake  to  control. 

The  goods  I  produce  are  all  protected.  My  chief  raw  material, 
natural  giis,  is  not  protected;  nevertheless  I  should  look  with  perfect 
equaniuiity  to  seeing  the  tariff  on  lampblack  and  on  lubricating  oils 
removed,  and  it  would  cheapen  my  production  if  the  duty  on  pig  iron 
and  on  cooperage  and  on  paper  were  removed. 

1,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  and  petition  that  the  duties  above 
enumerated  be  removed,  believing  that  it  is  for  the  common  welfare 
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and  for  my  own  individual  interest,  and  also  for  tho  interest  of  Uie  men 
working  for  me  and  receiving,  in  addition  to  tlieir  regular  wages,  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  profits. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Godfrey  L.  Cabot. 

P.  S. — I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  immediate  removal  of  all  duties.  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  gradual  removal  of  all  duties  that  have  any  cx)nsidera- 
ble  tendency  to  foster  industries  that  could  not  thrive  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent without  them ;  in  other  words,  that  interfere  with  normal  conditions 
as  to  locality  of  production. 


UliTRAMABINB. 

(Pmragra^k&o.) 

* 

STATEXENT  OF  MR.  HXHRT  XERZ,  OF  THE  FIRKOF  THE  ^'^T-T.Ten  &  XERZ  OOXPAVT, 

NEW  TOREL 

Mr.  Ohaibman  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Committee  :  I  only  want 
to  give  a  few  facts  in  reference  to  this  industry.  Ultramarine  was  first 
manufactured  here  in  the  year  1870,  when  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  was  changed  to  G  cents  per  pound  specific.  At  that  time,  the 
first  two  or  three  years  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
prices  noted.  The  European  manufacturers  never  thought  that  we 
would  be  succes^ful  in  manufacturing  any  here,  as  that  manufacture 
is  a  very  intricate  and  difficult  one,  and  they  did  not  think  we  would 
make  a  success  here,  but  after  about  two  or  three  years  we  established 
ouiselves  thoroughly  and  then  prices  began  to  go  downward.  Then 
the  duty  was  raised  from  25  per  centum  ad  valorem  to  6  cents  a  pound. 
Prices  never  changed  when  we  started;  they  were  the  same.  We  could 
not  get  the  full  prices  of  the  imported,  but  we  got  at  that  time  an 
averjige  price  of  about  15  or  16  cents  a  pound.  Three  years  after  these 
prices  had  been  reduced  to  about  12  cents  and  today  it  is  9  cents  a 
l>ound,  and  taking  the  average  price  of  blues  at  that  time  we  are 
really  getting  less  now  than  if  there  was  no  duty  at  all  on  it.  But 
European  manufacturers  know  very  well  that  we  can  not  stand  any 
further  reduction.  They  were  expressing  themselves,  and  particularly 
one  who  has  been  here  lately,  in  reference  to  the  affair,  stated  to 
me  that  they  are  waiting  for  your  action  to  reduce  the  duty,  and  if 
you  did  they  will  make  short  work  of  us.  Of  course,  the  price  would 
have  to  be  reduced  for  a  certain  time  and  then  they  would  have 
their  harvest.  This  is  the  expression  of  not  only  one  but  all ;  this 
seems  to  be  the  sentiment  of  all.  To  show  you  that  it  is  not  that 
they  make  the  best  ultramarine,  can  be  presented  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  received  the  highest  price  for  ultramarine  in  Canada  where  there 
was  no  duty  at  all  than  we  received  in  New  York.  It  was  simply  a 
matter  of  our  being  in  competition,  and  as  soon  as  we  introduced  our 
goods  there  and  had  established  our  trade  then  the  price  dropped  down 
in  C<anada,  and  ultramarine  is  sold  for  less  than  in  Europe,  in  England, 
and  Germany  to-day.  .  We  can  not  get  more  in  Canada  than  the  actual 
cost,  simply  because  the  European  manufacturers  will  not  let  us  have 
that  trade.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  ultramarine, 
which  enables  European  manufacturers  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  blue,  unless  competition  comes  in.     Now,  for  instance,  take  the 
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paper  bine,  the  blue  used  in  manufacturing  writing  paper,  book  paper, 
etc.  At  the  time  we  started  the  price  of  that  blue  was  32  cents  a 
pound,  and  to-day  an  excellent  article  can  be  sold  for  less  than  15, 12 
to  12^  cents  a  pound.  Printing  blues  for  calico  printing  that  used  to 
be  30  to  40  cents,  to  day  are  15  to  18  cents  a  pound.  Printing  blues  for 
printing  inks  and  for  lithographing,  which  used  to  run  from  40  cents 
to  $1,  aiid  the  finest  trom  $1  to  $1.25,  are  sold  to-day  for  30  cents,  all  in 
consequence  of  our  competition  here. 

We  understand  that  a  proposition  was  made  to  your  body  here  that 
there  should  be  an  ad  valorem  duty  put  on  ultramarine.  I  beg  you  not 
to  do  so,  beeause  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  collect  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  ultramarine  justly  and  properly.  There  is  no  man  in  the  cus- 
tom-house and  no  man  outside  of  it  except  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  ultra- 
marine,  who  could  tell  the  exact  quality  and  exm^t  value  of  ultrama- 
rine; it  is  absolutely  impossible.  The  imi)orter  may  imx>ort  ultranni- 
rine  just  as  he  sells  it,  say  for  50  ceuts  a  pound  for  lithographic 
establishments  and  he  will  put  it  in  the  custom-house  at  G,  8,  or  10 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  custom-house  appraiser  would  not  be  able  to 
detect  the  difference.  He  could  not  see  what  the  diU'erence  is  because 
there  are  qualities  which  he  can  not  discriminate  and  he  can  not  detect. 
The  industry  has  become  of  great  importance  here  now.  We  have 
actually  employed  somewhere  about  100  people,  and  the  difference  in 
the  labor  which  we  pay  and  the  labor  w.'iges  paid  on  the  other  side  is 
very,  very  great.  Wepay  no  less  than  $10  a  week.  Wegenerally  start  a 
man  at  $1.50aday,butweeannot  keep  himmore than  two  or  three  weeks 
before  we  have  to  give  them  $10,  $11  and  $12.  On  theother  side  they  pay 
2i  and  3  marks  a  day,  which  would  be  15  to  16  maiks  a  week,  or  $4  a 
week  against  our  $10.  By  making  it  that  way,  I  would  be  putting  their 
high  average  of  $4  a  week  against  our  low  average  of  $10  a  week, 
and  that  would  be  about  two  and  one-half  timesas  much.  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  to  have  any  considerable  reduction  and  compete  with  the 
European  manufacturer.  I  can  tell  you  one  of  our  experiences.  We  had 
for  some  time,  by  means  which  I  can  not  explain  to  you  now,  accumu- 
lated a  large  quantity  of  ultramarine  which  we  could  not  sell  as  largely 
in  the  Unitcwi  States  i\s  we  desired.  We  tried  to  sell  it  elsewhere  and 
we  thought  we  might  possibly  sell  it  in  England  even  at  a  loss.  We 
sent  oft*  samples  and  prices  to  England  and  found  this  article,  which  we 
sold  in  the  United  States  at  11  cents  a  pound,  was  sold  in  England  at 
6^  pence.  Of  course  we  were  very  much  gratified  at  finding  that  out 
and  we  made  our  oilice  in  England  so  as  to  get  rid  of  this  surplus.  As 
soon  as  we  did  this  prices  were  reduce<l  and  I  did  not  get  more  than 
9  cents  a  pound  for  that,  but  if  I  contin  ued  at  that  rate  and  doubled 
my  proiluct  and  kept  my  prices  up  in  the  United  Sttites  as  they  can 
keep  up  their  prices  there,  it  would  pay  us  instead  of  makhig  28,000 
and  30,000  to  make  40,000  hundred  weight.  If  I  get  cost  price  of  my 
product  here  for  exportation  and  get  a  reasonable  profit  here  I  am  ail 
right,  but  I  can  not  reduce  that  and  there  is  what  the  European  calcu- 
lates upon. 

Mr.  Brtan.  You  said  you  exported! 

Mr.  Merz.  At  that  time,  when  we  had  a  large  surplus  which  was  by 
some  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  manipulation,  we  had  a  certain 
blue  which  we  could  not  dispose  of  here  to  an  advantage  and  1  tried  to 
dispose  of  it  there. 

Mr.  Bey  AN.  Do  you  sell  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Mebz.  Not,  sir,  any  more.  We  have  here  and  there  a  cu&tAxsiftx. 
who  buys  a  little. 
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Mr.  Bbtan.  When  did  you  export  it  and  sell  it  abroad  cheaper  than 
you  could  have  sold  it  at  hornet 

Mr.  Mebz.  With  the  exception  of  that  one  lot  that  was  exported 
there  is  very  little  of  it  we  export.  We  had  a  fire  which  burned  us 
out,  and  we  run  short  of  stock,  and  we  could  not  export  any  more. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  could  dispose  of  it  there,  but  at  a  declining  price f 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  have  disposed  of  it  here  at  that  time, 
but  we  could  not  have  disposed  of  that  quantity  we  had,  that  would 
have  been  absolutely  impossible. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  So  you  sold  what  you  could  on  this  market  at  one  price 
and  then  expopted  it  and  got  a  lower  price! 

Mr.  Mebz.  That  brought  a  higher  price  only  when  it  was  a  small 
lot — 6  tons;  but  we  found  we  could  not  get  a  price,  and  then  of  course 
we  did  not  care  to  export  any  more,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fire  con- 
sumed the  whole  quantity  and  did  away  with  it  and  we  could  not  ex- 
port any  more.  I  only  give  that  as  an  illustration  how  it  is  that  the 
Europeans  would  do,  you  know.  We  did  that  then,  but  we  can  not  do 
that  now,  as  we  have  got  enough  to  do  to  sux)ply  our  home  market. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Is  there  auy  other  factory  1 

Mr.  Mebz.  There  is  one  more. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  employ  100  ment 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  How  many  does  the  other  factory  employ! 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  sui)pose  about  40. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  So  that  this  industry  employs  140  men  in  the  United 
States! 

Mr.  Mebz.  About  that. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  say  your  price  has  been  reduced  from  16  cents  a 
pound  to  10  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  Mebz.  1  said  our  average  x>rice  in  1870  and  1871  was  that  ^  but 
now  our  average  price  is  0  cents. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Does  it  cost  the  same  to  make  it  now  as  it  did  then  ! 

Mr.  Mebz.  It  costs  a  little  less,  because  the  raw  material  is  a  little 
cheaper;  not  a  great  deal.  At  that  time  there  was  a  duty  of  $6  a  ton 
on  chiiia  clay,  and  then,  afterwards,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  IfS;  but  the 
price  on  China  clay  did  not  change.  The  cost  of  soda  ash  is  somewhat 
less. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Your  profits  are  not  as  great  now  as  when  you  were 
selling  at  16  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  Mebz.  No,  sir;  except  by  making  so  much  more,  our  plant  is  so 
much  larger.  Our  plant  is  now  three  times  as  large  as  then  and  the 
expense  a  very  large  one,  because  it  requires  an  immense  building  and 
an  immense  plant  to  make  an  ordinary  small  quantity. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Has  your  plant  been  building  up  as  business  went 
along! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Is  has  been  built  up  in  all  these  years.  We  have  in- 
creased the  plant  from  time  to  time  and  have  made  a  larger  product. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  are  you  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  other  firm  which  manufactures  this  product! 

Mr.  Mebz.  No,  not  at  all ;  we  are  on  friendly  relations,  but  not  other- 
erwise;  we  have  no  business  connection. 

Mr.  feBYAN.  Have  you  an  agreement  in  regard  to  selling  prices? 

Mr.  Mebz.  None  at  all;  no,  sir;  but  there  is  on  the  other  side. 
There  is  a  large  combination  with  the  manufacturers  in  (rcrniaiiy  and 
then  with  those  in  England  and  Belgium.  I  think  there  are  some- 
where about  12  or  15  who  are  a  close  corporation. 
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Mr.  Bbtan.  Yon  mean  in  each  one  of  these  conntries  is  a  combina- 
tion of  all  together. 

Mr.  Mebz.  They  are  all  together,  and  thns  they  are  really  enabled  to 
compete  in  an  effectual  way  from  all  points.  There  is  one  in  Germany, 
one  m  England,  and  one  in  Austria,  and  I  think  one  in  Belgium,  and 
they  are  all  under  one  leadership. 

Mr.  Brtan.  They  are  all  different  associations  under  one  headf 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir:  nnder  one  head.  So,  actually,  if  you  want  to 
buy  from  one  man  in  Germany  you  have  got  to  buy  from  this  corpora- 
tion; you  have  got  to  buy  from  their  agent  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  to  undersell  them  in  Canada  in  order  to  com- 
pete? 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  have;  but,  of  course,  we  can  not  undersell  them  now, 
because  it  is  beyond  our  capability. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  But  they  can  not  pay  the  same  duty  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Mebz.  They  do  not  pay  any  duty  at  all  there;  what  we  sold  in 
Canada  goes  from  the  port  of  New  York.  Most  of  the  ultramarine  goes 
to  New  York  as  the  most  convenient  port  of  importation  for  ultrama- 
rine. The  ultramarine  which  comes  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Liverx)ooU 
England,  and  France  most  all  comes  via  New  York  to  Canada.  I  will 
furnish  you  with  a  table  of  statistics  about  the  sales. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Where  do  you  get  your  raw  material? 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  got  some  material  here  and  some  from  Europe. 

Mr.  Ti'BNEB.  Which  is  which? 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  get  the  greater  part  of  the  raw  material  from  Europe. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  clay  here  that  would  be  a  suitable 
quality  for  ultramarine,  although  we  are  trying  all  the  time  to  find  it. 
And  now  we  have  two  or  three  different  qualities  of  American  clays 
under  experiment,  seeing  what  it  would  do.  The  soda  ash  we  can  not 
buy,  because  manufacturers  will  not  sell  us  any,  and  we  have  to  buy 
the  English  soda  ash.  We  can  n«t  get  it  from  Syracuse,  and  it  all 
comes  from  England,  Belgium,  etc. 

Mr.  Breckinbidge.  Ultramarine  is  your  principal  product  ? 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  BBEOKiNBtDGE.  What  is  the  present  price  of  ultramarine? 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  say  its  average  price  isa  bout  9  cents  a  pound;  but  the 
price  varies  for  different  qualities.  The  highest  price  we  can  get  for 
the  finest  qualities  is  somewhere  about  18  to  19  cents,  and  as  low  as  6 
and  7  cents. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  When  you  are  selling  the  best  article  at  18  and 
19  cent's  what  is  that  article  selling  for  abroad? 

Mr.  Mebz.  Abroad,  that  article?  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of 
it 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I  just  want  the  price. 

Mr.  Mebz.  Well,  there  is  an  article,  say,  40  cents  a  pound ;  and,  say  I 
oome  in  and  offer  ours  at  23  cents ;  that  foreign  article  goes  to  25,  and 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I  just  want  to  know  the  current  quotations  ? 

Mr.  Mebz.  They  are  generally  from  40  to  50  per  cent  higher  than 
our  prices  until  we  can  get  the  trade,  and  if  we  find  a  buyer  who  wants 
to  buy — '■— 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  T  do  not  want  to  get  into  an  argument;  I  am 
just  iisking  for  the  current  quotation? 

Mr.  Merz.  That  is  about  the  difference. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  The  current  market  quotation  upon  different 
grades  is  usually  40  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  yours? 
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Mr.  Merz.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  usually  quoted  in  the  oi)en  market  at 
15  cents. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  I  understand,  then,  that  the  statement  is  that 
usually  the  price  is  40  or  50  per  cent  higher  abroad  than  heret 

Mr.  Merz.  Yes,  sir;  the  foreign  ultramarine  is  charged  so  much 
more  than  ours  until  we  make  a  competition  in  a  certain  quality  and 
then  prices  come  down. 

Mr.  Breokinbidge.  I  am  not  seeking  to  develop  an  argument;  I 
was  simply  asking  you  for  a  few  elementary  facts,  merely  market  factcu 

Mr.  Dudley.  We  will  include  that  in  the  statement;  we  will  have 
that  put  in  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  understand  you  to  say,  as  a  rule,  these  finer 
qualities  of  ultramarine  sell  for  a  great  deal  more  abroad  than  in 
America? 

Mr.  Merz.  I  would  have  to  qualify  my  answer,  or  else  the  answer 
may  mislead  you.  They  have  higher  selling  prices  in  Europe  than 
here,  that  is,  they  sell  at  higher  prices  than  here,  but  when  those  goods 
come  here  and  they  can  not  sell  on  account  of  competition  the  price 
goes  down  and  we  are  cut  out. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  are  now  explaining  what  I  am  not  asking 
you.  Xow,  in  the  lower  grades  of  ultramariue,  what  is  the  usual  differ- 
ence in  the  price  between  Europe  and  this  country! 

Mr.  Merz.  I  should  think  somewhere  between  5  and  10  per  cent 
higher  than  here.  I  will  give  you  a  little  illustration  about  the  Eng- 
lish blue 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  beg  you  not  to  go  into  an  argument  on  the 
subject,  I  simi)ly  wanted  to  know  the  elementary  market  facts.  What 
are  the  principal  articles  you  use  in  the  manufacture  of  ultramarine f 

Mr.  Merz.  There  are  paints 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Such  as  what! 

Mr.  Merz.  I  mean  general  paints  for  tinting,  also  blue  that  is  used 
in  paper  manufacture. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  did  not  ask  what  it  is  used  for,  I  asked  what 
you  used  in  making  this  article  I 

Mr.  Merz.  We  use  China  clay,  soda  ash,  brimstone,  silica,  and  resin. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  are  the  principal  ingredients! 

Mr.  Merz.  The  China  clay,  the  soda  ash,  and  the  brimstone  are  the 
principal  ones. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  There  are  three  or  four  articles.  What  per  cent 
of  your  material  is  soda  ash,  estimated  in  the  cost! 

Mr.  Merz.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  material. 
I  do  not  know  exactly,  as  the  cost  of  soda  ash  varies. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  One  moment,  as  I  see  you  have  not  the  drift  of 
my  question.  If  you  have  an  order  for  a  given  amount  of  ultramarine, 
say  $100,000  worth,  and  you  are  gathering  now  yourmaterial  outof  which 
to  make  that,  you  would  expend  a  certain  amount  on  material  to  make 
that  article.  Now  what  per  cent  of  that  money  which  you  expend  for 
material  would  be  expended  for  soda  ash! 

Mr.  Merz.  That  I  could  not  tell  exactly  now.  I  simply  figure  it  this 
way.  I  use  so  much  soda  ash.  I  have  not  got  that  in  my  mind  now 
what  the  soda  ash  alone  would  be,  I  could  only  tell  you  about  25  or  30 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  ultramarine  is  raw  material. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Have  you  figured  out  what  per  cent  of  that 
30  per  cent  each  of  the  ingredients  composing  the  raw  material  is! 

Mr.  Merz.  That  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  figure  now 
hi  my  mind  because  I  use  so  much  raw  material — we  use  two  and  a 
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half  times  as  much  raw  material,  and  to  figure  that  out  would  be  very 
Lard. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  use  more  raw  material 

Mr.  Merz.  We  use  about  more  than  double  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  your  point  of  comparison;  you  use 
more  raw  material  than  what  ? 

Mr.  Merz.  We  use  more  raw  material  in  pounds  than  we  get  ultra- 
marine. We  would  for  Instance  use  about  250  pounds  of  raw  material 
to  get  100  pounds  of  ultramarine. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  question.  I 
want  to  know  what  per  cent  of  each  one  of  these  articles  makes  the 
total! 

Mr.  Merz.  I  have  gone  over  that  with  our  chemist,  but  you  must 
excuse  me  now  from  answering  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Which  is  your  most  important  raw  material! 

Mr.  Merz.  They  are  all  important.  I  can  not  make  ultramarine 
without  China  clay,  nor  without  soda  ash,  nor  without  brimstone. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  not  asking  what  it 
is  chemically,  or  any  chemical  question,  but  I  want  to  know  which  is 
(commercially  the  most  important,  which  one  do  you  buy  the  largest  of, 
and  which  one  you  understand  to  be  the  most  important! 

Mr.  Merz.  We  pay  the  most  for  soda  ash. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Which  is  the  next  most  important! 

Mr.  Merz.  The  next,  I  think,  is  the  brimstone. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  And  then  the  next! 

Mr.  Merz.  China  clay. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  much  more  important  is  the  soda  ash 
than  the  brimstone! 

Mr.  Merz.  In  the  price! 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  As  to  the  {imount  you  pay. 

.  Mr.  Merz.  We  buy  all  of  these  about  even  amounts.  They  are  used 
so  close  to  each  other  in  the  compounding  of  ultramarine  it  is  hardly 
worth  while 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  you  keep  account  of  what  you  spend  for 
soda  ash,  brimstone  and — what  is  the  other  article! 

Mr.  Merz.  China  clay. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Your  expenditure  for  one  would  be  as  much 
as  the  expenditure  for  the  other! 

Mr.  Merz.  No,  I  say,  it  is  the  quantities. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  am  speaking  of  it  commercially. 

Mr.  Merz.  Commercially  soda  ash  is  the  most  important,  and  finan- 
cially it  is  the  most  important,  because  we  pay  the  highest  price  for  it, 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  pay  more  money  for  soda  ash  than  any 
other  raw  material! 

Mr.  Merz.  We  buy  about  the  same  quantity,  not  the  same  amount  in 
money. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  am  speaking  of  it  commercially.  I  have  re- 
peated it  now  about  three  or  four  times.  Do  you  pay  more  money  for 
soda  a^h  than  brimstone! 

Mr.  Merz.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  more  money  than  for  brimstone,  because 
the  price  of  soda  asli  is  higher  than  the  price  for  brimstone. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  am  not  going  into  the  price  of  either  soda  ash 
or  brimstone,  because  one  might  be  much  less  per  pound  and  the  other 
might  be  more  per  pound,  and  your  expenditure  might  be  much  larger 
for  the  one  than  the  other.  How  much  do  you  pay,  not  for  soda  ash^ 
but  how  much  of  the  total  amount  ot  money  do  ^ovi^  ^^^c^ 

TH^ 4 
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Mr.  Mbbz.  We  buy  about  600  tons  of  socla  ash. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  How  inncli  money! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Six  hundred  tons  of  soda  ash  is  about  cent  and  a  half^ 
cent  and  three-quarters  a  pound. 

Mr.  Gear.  About  $18,000  or  $20,000! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeceinbidge.  How  much  brimstone  do  you  buy  a  yearl 

Mr.  Mebz.  About  600  tons. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidgb.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  that! 

Mr.  Mebz.  That  varies.  I  think  the  average  price  is  $20  a  ton.  It 
is  less  now,  but  the  average  price  is  about  that. 

Mr.  Bkeckinbidge.  That  is  near  enough.    What  else  do  you  buy! 

Mr.  Mebz.  China  clay. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  china  clay  t 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  pay  $13.50  to  $14  a  ton. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidgb.  How  many  tons  do  you  buy! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Also  about  600. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Those  are  the  three  chief  materials! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  have  no  other  material  on  which  you  have 
to  spend  much  money! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir;  we  buy  considerable  of  silica,  and  that  we  buy 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  How  much  do  you  buy! 

Mr.  Merz.  The  quantity  of  silica  used  varies  with  every  quality  of 
ultramarine  made. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  do  not  know  how  much  silica  you  buy  a 
year! 

Mr.  Mebz.  No;  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  buy,  but  I  buy  when  a  mau 
comes  and  says  he  has  fine  quality.  I  might  take  50  or  100  tons.  It  is 
put  aside,  because  I  think  I  may  be  too  busy  and  I  do  not  know  when 
I  will  get  a  chance  to  buy  that  quality  again.  It  is  used,  but  I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  much  it  is  during  the  year.  That  is  the  chemist's 
business. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  do  not  know  how  much  is  used! 

Mr.  Merz.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  yon  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  When  you  say  50  tons  and  100  tons  I  judge 
that  would  last  you  a  long  time! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  use  a  great  deal  less  than  that  in  a  year! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  How  much  do  you  have  to  give  on  an  average 
for  a  ton  of  silica! 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  pay  from  $35  to  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Where  does  that  come  from! 

Mr.  Mebz.  That  comes  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  get  all  of  your  silica  from  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  What  other  mat.erial  do  you  use! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Resin. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Do  you  get  your  resin  here! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinkidge.  How  many  tons  of  resin  do  you  use  a  year! 

Mr  Mebz.  We  use  resin  for  other  purposes,  so  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  we  would  use  for  ultramarine,  and  I  could  not  tell.    I  generally 
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buy  two  or  three  hundred  barrels  of  resin  and  the  chemist  takes  as 
much  as  he  wants  of  it. 

Mr.  BRECKiNRiDaE.  I  take  it  then  that  the  resin  is  not  a  very  im- 
portant factor. 

Mr.  Merz.  ^o,  sir;  it's  a  cheap  article  and  is  not  used  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  other  important  article  do  you  use  to  any 
large  extent? 

Mr.  Merz.  We  do  not  use  anything  to  any  large  extent. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  any  minor 
items. 

Mr.  Merz.  We  do  not  use  anything  else. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  To  whom  do  you  sell  tliis  ultramarine f 

Mr.  Merz.  To  the  paint  people,  to  the  calico  people,  and  printing 
men,  lithographers,  and  all  that  sort  of  people. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  much  is  manufactured  in  this  country  in 
a  year! 

Mr.  Merz.  I  think  the  whole  thing  is  about  2,800  cwt. 

New  York,  September  18, 1893. 

Ultramarine  blue  was  first  manufactured  iu  this  country  in  1870, 
when  the  duty  was  changed  from  an  ad  valorem  of  25  per  cent  to  a 
specific  duty  of  G  cents  per  i^ound.  The  average  selling  price  remained 
for  several  years  about  the  same  as  before,  and  was  on  the  qualities 
we  manufactured  15  to  16  cents  per  pound. 

As  soon  as  our  success  was  established  the  European  manufacturers 
reduced  the  prices  and  we  had  to  sell  at  about  12  cents  per  pound,  now 
at  9  cents  per  pound,  though  we  are  now  making  better  and  higher 
grades  than  at  our  start,  with  the  prospect  of  still  lower  prices  under 
the  pressure  of  the  European  combination  which  eaibraces  the  most 
effective  concerns  in  Germany,  England,  France,  and  Belgium. 

The  decline  in  prices  is  only  due  to  our  competition  as  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  higher  qualities  of  ultramarines  which  we  did  not 
make  at  the  start  only  dropped  in  price  when  we  came  iuto  competi- 
tion. 

Ultramarine  used  by  paper-makers  sold  for  28  to  30  cents  per  pound 
is  now  sold  for  from  12  to  15  cents  per  pound. 

Ultramarine,  for  calico  printers  and  cotton  finishers,  dropped  from  24 
and  28  cents  per  pound  to  12  and  15  cents. 

Ultramarine,  for  printing  and  lithographers'  inks,  dropped  from  40 
cents  to  $1  per  i)ound  to  10  to  25  cents  i>er  pound. 

In  Canada,  where  ultramarine  was  entered  free,  it  was  sold  at  higher 
prices  than  in  this  country,  and  has  now  come  down  below  European 
prices  since  and  on  account  of  our  competition. 

Of  course  exi)ortation  had  to  be  stoi)ped. 

In  P]ngland,  with  ultramarine  on  the  free  list,  wo  find  prices  on  an 
average  higher  than  here,  the  finer  grades  being  from  4  to  5  cents  per 
pound  higher.  ' 

Tlie  raw  material  used  in  manufacturing  ultramarine  blue  is  china 
clay,  soda  ash,  brimstone,  silica,  and  rosin. 

For  china  clay  we  pay  $3  per  ton  duty.  For  soda  ash  we  pay  one- 
fourth  cent  per  pound.    Brimstone  is  free. 

Of  these  three  materials  we  use  about  equal  quantities  and  get 
about  50  per  cent  ultramarine  from  the  raw  material  consumed. 

The  duty  on  these  materials  will  cost  us  25  cents  per  hundredweight 
ultramarine.    In   this  respect  we  are  not  much  worse  off*   than  the 
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European  manufacturers;  but  as  to  labor  the  Europeans  are  far  better 
situated. 

We  pjvy  our  help  from  $9  to  $12  per  week;  the  Europeans  pay  from 
15  marks,  or  about  $3.75  per  week,  and  making  a  very  liberal  allow- 
ance, the  diflTerence  will  be  at  least  $6  per  week,  and  amounts  to 
nearly  $30,000  in  our  factories,  and  in  the  ultramarine  department 
alone  fully  $20,000. 

The  consumption  of  ultramarine  is  about  34,000  cwt.  per  annum,  of 
which  28,000  is  made  here  and  about  6,000  cwt.  is  imported. 

If  we  compute  the  average  reduction,  caused  by  our  competition, 
only  5  cents  per  pound  (which  is  a  very  illiberal  estimate)  the  savings 
of  the  American  consumer  amounts  to  at  least  one  and  one-half  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Tlie  German  ultramarine  combination  expect  a  lower  duty  and 
thus  take  chances  to  drive  us  out  of  business  by  a  sharp  temporary 
reduction,  and  having  succeeded  in  their  attempt,  will  control  the 
ultramarine  market  of  the  whole  world. 

We  therefore  i)etition  your  honorable  committee  not  to  make  any 
changes  on  the  duty  of  ultramarine  jeopardizing  the  interest  of  this 
industry. 

The  Helleb  &  Mebz  Co., 
Henry  Mebz^ 

Treasurer. 


PHOSPHORUS. 

(Parsgnph  08.) 

Tuesday,  September  12^  1893. 

BTATSMEirT  OF  MR.  FENBOSE  ALLEN,  BEP£ESENTING  THE  AJCEBICAIT  XAKUFAC- 

TUBERS  OF  PHC8PH0BU8. 

Mr.  Allen  read  a  paper  as  follows : 

Septembeb  11, 1803. 

To  the  Ways  and  Means  Commitiec  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

We  re.sj)ectrully  request  that  the  present  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  phosphorus. 

As  we  stated  in  our  t4»stiniony  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  ajid 
Means  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  of  the  Fifty  first  Congress 
(pages  377  to  380  of  the  printed  hearings),  the  history  of  phosphorus  in 
tliis  country  is: 

Until  about  twenty-five  years  a^o  it  was  not  manufactured  in  this 
country  and  was  selling  from  England  at  $1.50  to  $1.20  per  pound,  and 
was,  we  think,  entirely  free  of  duty. 

A  duty  of  20  per  cent  was  then  put  on,  and  a  plant  was  erected  in 
this  country,  costing  over  $100,000.    As  soon  as  the  American  works 
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were  fairly  under  way  English  phosphorus  was  reduced  to  75  cents  per 
pound,  .delivered  at  New  York.  This  ruined  and  closed  the  American 
works,  and  the  price  of  English  phosphorus  was  advanced  to  $1.10  per 
pound.  The  American  works  stood  idle  several  years,  were  finally 
bought  out,  were  started  up,  and  English  phosphorus  again  dropped 
to  75  cents.  It  was  found  that  a  moderate  profit  could  be  made  at  the 
works  at  this  price  by  careful  management,  and  they  continued  about 
three  years,  during  which  time  another  large  ])lant  was  erected  in  this 
country  and,  we  think,  a  third  one  nearly  completed. 

The  English  manufacturers  now  evidently  decided  to  wipe  out  the 
industry  here,  and  sold  phosphorus  at  less  than  50  cents  per  ])ound, 
delivered  at  New  York.  This  closed  the  American  works,  and  they 
remained  closed  nearly  twelve  years,  until  the  McKinley  bill  increased 
the  duty.  During  that  interval  i)hosphorus  sold  here  at  about  75  cents 
per  pound. 

The  European  manufacture  is  a  monopoly,  having  been  entirely  con- 
trolled by  one  house  for  thirty  years  or  more. 

The  duty  was  increased  by  the  McKinley  bill  from  10  cents  per  pound 
to  20  cents  per  pound.  The  result  has  been  that  phosphorus  has  been 
sold  by  the  United  States  raanufa<iturers  at  less  price  than  it  ever 
before  sold  in  this  country  and  the  United  States  works  are  produ- 
cing more  than  two-thirds  of  the  American  consumption.  The  works 
in  this  country  have  been  increased  to  four  times  their  capacity  pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  at  which  time  they  weie 
standing  idle. 

If  the  duty  is  reduced  the  United  States  manufacturers  must  cIofo 
their  works  on  the  expiration  of  present  contracts,  as  history  will 
undoubtedly  repeat  itself,  namely,  the  English  monopoly  will  undersell 
us  until  the  United  States  works  are  closed  and  our  trained  laborers 
scattered,  when  the  price  will  be  advanced  and  American  consumers 
will  pay  very  much  more  than  they  have  paid  since  the  McKinley 
tariff  bill  enabled  us  to  take  contracts  and  enlarge  our  plants. 

We  believe  that  the  consumers  appreciate  thh  and  wish  the  present 
duty  to  remain. 

All  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  are  pro- 
duced in  this  country;  the  largest  item  is  labor. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  J.  Allen's  Sons. 


Eancooas,  Burlington  County,  K  J., 

/September  6,  1893. 

To  the  Honorable  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  I),  C: 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  employed  in  the  phosphorus  works  at  Ean- 
cocas,  N.  J.,  and  have  been  informed  that  an  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  foreign  manufacturers  to  allow  phosphorus  to  come  into  this  country 
free  of  duty. 
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Your  i)etitioTiers  therefore  rcftpectfully  pray  that  you  will  not  roDiovc 
the  x>resoiit  duty  from  phosphorus,  as  under  that  duty  this  works  has 
been  rebuilt  and  has  run  continuously  on  full  time,  whereas  for  twelve 
years  previous  they  had  been  closed.  During  the  time  that  these 
works  have  been  running  the  selling  price  of  phosphorus  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  less  than  when  it  was  furnished  by  the  foreign  manufac- 
tnreis. 

We  are  workmen,  depending  upon  our  wages  for  the  sui)port  of  our- 
selves and  our  families,  and  many  of  us  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
at  the  last  election,  and  we  are  credibly  informed,  and  do  believe,  that 
the  removal  of  the  duty  from  phosphorus  would  close  these  works  at 
the  expiration  of  the  firm's  current  contracts  for  phosphorus. 

Therefore,  we  do  most  humbly  pray  that  your  honoroble  committee 
will  allow  the  present  duty  on  phosphonis  to  remain. 

Harrison  Asay^  George  H.  Ellis,  and  others. 


DISTILIiED  Olli. 

(PMngnph  76.) 

United  Oil  Compattt, 
Kew  York,  September  23,  1893. 

SiE:  The  Standard  Oil  companies,  and  the  companies  that  they 
directly  and  indirecitly  control,  are  the  makers  of  98  per  cent  of  all  of 
the  pale  mineral  and  lubricating  oils  from  tar  used  in  these  States. 
They  control  about  95  per  cent  of  all  other  oils  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
as  well  as  the  western.  No  pale  mineral  oil  is  sold  to  our  knowledge 
except  that  which  is  made  by  them  there.  They  have  successfully 
destroyed  all  competition  in  the  manufacturing  of  this  article. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  you,  in  the  interest  of  all  users  of  machines, 
from  the  farmers  to  the  manufacturers,  who  are  the  greatest  users  of 
this  oil,  to  put  such  a  mineral  lubricating  oil,  either  red  or  yellow  in 
color,  with  specific  gravity  850  or  over,  on  the  free  list. 

Further  details  or  description  of  oil  can  be  given  your  committee  if 
desired. 

The  danger  of  competition  with  the  Standard  compjinies  is  too  great 
for  any  concern  to  venture  in  it,  as  they  control  such  a  large  percentage 
of  the  tar  products  and  whose  business  methods  are  such  that  they 
would  willingly  lose  money  to  ruin  such  a  comi)etitor. 

Their  policy  allows  them  to  sell  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  other 
nations  a  better  grade  of  this  oil  at  2  cents  per  gallon  under  the  rela- 
tive American  price  here.  Why  should  Americans  not  enjoy  what  for- 
eigners have  been  for  years  enjoying! 

Article  671  in  the  present  tarift*  admits  mineral  or  paraffin  wax  free. 
This  should  be  continued. 

On  grease,  for  soap  making,  wire  .drawing,  or  leather  dressing,  are 
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admitted  free,  but  thickened  rape  oil,  or  other  seed  oils  that  are  thick- 
ened, are  not  so  admitted,  which  are  used  here  largely  to  make  our 
mineral  oil  saponify,  or  soap,  and  for  no  other  reason  or  purpose. 

We  think  it  is  an  injustice  to  have  these  thickened  oils  wliich  require 
American  labor  to  work  up,  and  which  enable  the  American  users  of 
lubricating  oils  to  purchase  a  better  article  from  their  use  for  less 
money  and  a  saving:  to  their  machinery. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  include  all  blown  or  thickened 
rape  seed  oil  and  other  thickened  seed  oils  on  the  free  list  in  your  pro- 
posed new  tariff. 
Yours,  truly, 

United  On.  Company, 
F.  G.  Colby, 

President. 


CHIiOBAIi  HTDBATB. 

(Paragraph  76.) 

St.  Louis,  September  20, 1893. 

We  would  re8i)ectfully  ask  that  chloral  hydrate  be  placed  upon  the 
free  list  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  bilL  All  of  the  reasons  for  putting 
quinine  on  the  free  list  are  applicable  to  chloral  hydrate. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  a  chemical  compound,  and  properly  a  raw  mate- 
rial which  is  used  principally  in  the  i)reparation  of  remedies  for  insom- 
nia, delirium,  and  nervous  diseases,  and  therefore  should  be  put  upon 
the  free  list.  It  is  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  except  in 
an  experimental  way.  Prior  to  the  act  of  1890  it  was  dutiable  at  25 
X)er  cent  ad  valorem,  but  under  that  act  its  classification  has  not  been 
accurately  determined,  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  United  States 
courts  holding  it  to  be  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the 
Board  of  United  States  Appraisers  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  holding  it  to  be  dutiable  at  50  cents  per  pound, 
which  is  equal  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

A  perusal  of  the  appended  opinions  of  the  United  Slates  court, 
Treasury  Department,  and  Board  of  Appraisers,  will  give  the  reader  a 
description  of  the  nature  of  chloral  hydrate  and  its  uses,  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  the  unfortunate  contentions  concerning  its  classitica- 
tion  which  compel  the  importer  to  appeal  to  the  courts  upon  each  im- 
portation. The  latter  can  be  obviated  by  mentioning  chloral  hydrate 
by  name  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  bill. 

Asking  a  consideration  of  this  subject  we  are,  respectfully, 
Yours,  truly, 

Battle  &  Co., 
Chemists*  Corporation^ 
J.  M.  Battle, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer^ 
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Sattjbday,  September  9,  1893. 

BACCHARINK. 

(Puraflrrapli  7d.) 
STATEXENT  OF  LOUIS  C.  RAEOENEB. 

Mr.  CnAlBMAN   AND    GENTLEMEN     OF     THE    COMMITTEE:  I    have 

been  requested  by  Messrs.  Falkberg,  Lees  &  Co.,  of  Germany,  who 
are  manufacturers  of  sae<5hariiio,  to  appear  and  protest  against  the 
tariff,  which  is  prohibitory,  practically,  upon  the  article  produced  by 
them,  under  paragraph  76  of  the  present  tariff  bill.  This  article  was 
taxed  25  per  cent,  which  amounts  to  something  like  from  $2.50  to  $3 
a  pound.  Saccharine  is  coal-tar  sugar.  It  is  more  exactly  termed  a 
derivative  from  benzoic  acid.  Benzoic  acid  is  on  the  free  list.  The 
reason  why  we  believe  that  this  tariff*  ought  to  be  removed  is  that,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  it  is  raw  material,  and  the  duty  upon  it  pre- 
vents its  employment  in  many  domestic  industries,  which  is  of  more 
or  less  importxince  in  aiding  and  assisting  manufactories  than  the 
amount  collected  as  duty. 

Mr.  Turner.  Will  you  enumerate  those  domestic  uses! 

Mr.  Eaegeneb.  Yes,  sir;  this  duty  is  mainly  prohibitive,  because 
this  article  does  not  come  into  competition  with  any  home  industry. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  duty  were  lowered,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
consumption  would  increase,  and,  in  that  case,  would  produce  a 
revenue.  Consequently,  it  is  neither  a  protective  tariff* — for  this  ar- 
ticle is  not  in  competition  with  any  similar  industry — ^nor  is  it  a  tariff 
for  revenue,  for  it  is  prohibitive,  prevents  consumption,  and  produces 
no  revenue. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  At  what  price  does  the  article  sell  in  the  market  t 

Mr.  Eaegeneb.  It  is  worth  $12  a  pound.  It  is  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred  times  sweeter  than  sugar.  The  particular  substance  sella 
at  $12  a  pound,  and  the  substance,  called,  I  believe,  refined  saccharine, 
is  five  hundred  times  sweeter  than  sugar.  It  is  taxed,  under  para- 
graph 76  of  the  present  bill,  as  a  chemical  compound  j  but  I  believe  a 
protest  has  lately  been  made,  and  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
particularly  classified  or  whether  or  not  it  ought  to  come  in  under  the 
head  of  coal  tar  and  pay  25  per  cent.  In  the  other  bill  it  was  20  per 
cent. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  high  tariff*  is  unnecessary  and  falls 
heavily  ujwn  the  consumer,  and  that  is  because  it  is  patented  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  protected  by  very  strong  patents.  The  patent 
upon  it  might  be  called  a  foundation  patent,  because  from  its  very 
nature,  it  being  a  new  creation,  patents  of  that  kind  are  generally 
called  foundation  patents.  That  is  the  reason  why  this  article  can  not 
be  produced  in  this  country. 

If  gentlemen  ask  me  for  what  purposes  this  article  can  be  used, 
I  will  say  it  can  be  used  for  almost  all  purposes  for  which  sugar  can 
be  used,  and  it  can  be  used  for  a  great  many  purposes  for  which  sugar 
can  not  be  used — I  mean  cane  sugar.  It  is  an  antiseptic,  and  is  the 
only  sweetening  substance  which  has  not  fermentation. 

It  is  used  in  medicine  and  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  very  valuable 
in  diabetes  and  a  great  many  other  diseases.  It  can  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  alkaloids,  such  as  quinine,  in  which  it  deadens  the  bitter 
taste  qidckly,  readily,  and  cheaply. 
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Mr.  TuBNER.  Does  it  sabstantially  subserve  the  same  purpose  in 
dietetics  f 

Mr.  Kaegener.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  not  injurious.  In  several  works  which 
I  have  before  me  it  is  stated  that  the  substance  is  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  sj^ice,  like  salt  and  pepper.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  con- 
nection with  preserving  fruits,  and  to  some  extent  useful  in  manufac- 
turing dye  bleaches:  is  generally  used  in  soft  drinks,  such  as  soda 
water  and  ginger  ale.  It  is  used  in  minute  quantities  and  does  not 
give  the  sirupy  taste,  and  for  that  reason  is  very  useful.  It  prevents 
fermentation  and  acts  as  a  preserve.    It  is  used  much  in  that  way. 

Upon  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  harmful  in  its  nature, 
there  are  a  great  many  authorities  which  I  have  collected  from  eminent 
sources  all  over  the  world  who  testify  to  its  usefulness  as  a  medicine 
and  as  to  its  harmlessness  in  every  respect.  It  is  particularly  well 
known  as  a  remedy  in  case  of  diabetes,  for  it  goes  through  the  system 
readily  and  easily. 

The  use  to  which  it  might  be  put  in  this  country  is  the  sweetening 
of  glucose.  In  the  proportion  which  I  have  mentioned  it  sweetens 
glucose  in  quantities  of  three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  saccharine  to  a 
thousand  i)ouuds  of  glucose.  In  other  words,  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  it  in  connection  with  a  thousand  pounds  of  glucose  would  make 
glucose  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar.  Inasmuch  as  cane  sugar  is  substan- 
tially on  the  free  list,  and  beet  sug!!f"*kewise,  this  might  be  added  to 
the  home  industry  (in  this  country  in  the  farming  industry) — ^by  the 
removal  of  the  duty  from  saccharine.  The  addition  of  saccharine  to 
glucose  would  increase  the  price  of  glucose  very  imperceptably,  per- 
haps only  three-fifths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  I  have  not  figured  that  out, 
but  I  tjike  it  for  granted  that,  if  there  was  no  duty  upon  saccharine, 
glucose  could  be  used  as  a  sweetening  by  the  introduction  of  sac- 
charine, and  the  price  of  glucose  thereby  would  be  increased  only  three- 
fifths  or  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  United  States  letters  patent,  under  which  this  substance  is  pro- 
tected, were  granted  on  June  2, 1885,  to  Staunton  Falkberg,  who  was  a 
resident  of  this  country  and  was  an  assistant  professor  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  It  being  impracticable  to  make  this 
in  this  country,  he,  having  wealthy  relatives  abroad,  who  were  inclined 
to  put  money  into  it  for  exploitation,  caused  to  be  started  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Magdeberg  a  plant  for  making  it,  from  which  place  it  is 
exiwrted.  This  has  been  on  the  market  now  about  seven  years.  It  is 
usexl  in  England  in  large  quantities,  and  also  in  larger  quantities 
throughout  the  world  where  there  is  no  tariff  of  this  nature. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  committee  any  longer,  further  than  to  sum  up,  as  well  as  I  can, 
by  saying  that  the  tariff*  is  not  a  protective  one.  This  article  absolutely 
does  not  compete  with  any  domestic  industry  in  this  countrj'.  It  is  not 
a  tariff'  for  revenue,  becjause  the  tariff*  is  as  high  as  $2.60  to  $3  a  pound, 
which  makes  it  prohibitive  and  produces  no  revenue.  Therefore  Con- 
gress can  put  it  absolutely  upon  the  free  list.  Certainly  it  should  be 
reduced,  because  then  it  would  be  possibly  productive  of  some  revenue. 

I  ask  the  permission  of  the  comnpttee  to  reduce  my  remarks,  sub- 
st'antially,  to  writing,  and  also  to  send  to  the  committee  a  little  pamphlet 
which  has  been  printed  upon  this  subject  in  the  English  language.    • 

Saccharine  is  exhibited  in  Chicago,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
before  the  world  in  use  in  numerous  articles  of  scientific  moment,  which 
I  have  here  before  me.  I  have  here  a  sample  flask,  which  contains 
Baccharine  tablets,  which  are  supposed  to  be  three  hundred  times  as 
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sweet  as  sugar;  and  one  of  these  dropped  into  a  glass  of  water  will  illus- 
trate what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Brkckinbedge.  Yoa  speak  of  saccharine  being  used  increas- 
ing the  price  of  glucose  about  three-fifths  of  a  cent  a  pound ;  tliat  would 
be  increasing  the  price  of  the  glucose  in  that  improved  condition  f 

Mr.  Kaegener.  Exactly:  it  would  be  sweetening  it,  or  saccharin- 
izing  it,  at  a  cost  of  about  three-fifths  of  a  cent  a  x>ound.  It  would 
sweeten  the  glucose  without  increasing  its  bulk,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  sugar  were  added. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  This  represents  the  increased  cost  of  the  sweet- 
ened glucose. 

Mr.  Eaegeneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I  understand  you  to  say,  generally,  that  if 
used  in  this  way  it  would  cause  an  increased  consumption  of  glucose 
and  an  enlarged  market. 

Mr.  Eaegeneb.  Yes,  sir;  you  can  see  the  additional  advantage.  It 
is  three  hundred  times  sweeter  than  sugar  and  it  takes  three- fourths  of 
a  pound  to  sweeten  a  thousand  pounds  of  glucose,  it  requiring  225 
pounds  of  sugar  to  produce  the  same  result.  Even  if  tlie  price  were 
the  same  it  would  be  no  advantage  to  increase  the  bulk;  and  that 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  saccharine.  For  certain  purposes,  such  as 
candy  manufacturing,  where  it  is  essential  to  have  a  bulky  sweetening 
substance,  saccharine  could  not  take  the  place  of  cane  sugar,  because 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  sweetening  substance  which  also  has  bulk. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  225  pounds  of  sugar  there  would  be  a  certain  amount 
of  nutriment. 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Paynb.  In  the  saccharine  there  would  not  be  nutrimentt 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  No,  sir;  it  is  simply  a  spice,  but  it  would  be  an 
infinitesimal  quantity — a  thousand  pounds  of  glucose  to  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  of  saccharine. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  thousand  pounds  of  glucose  would  be  converted  into 
so  many  pounds  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  not  add  to  the  bulk. 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  No,  not  perceptibly. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  consider  it  cheaper! 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  It  is  cheax)er. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  it  cost  $9  a  pound. 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  It  costs  $12  a  pound. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  can  buy  225  pounds  of  raw  cane  sugar  for  very 
much  l^s  money  than  that. 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  The  market  price  is  about  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Tubnbb.  That  is  for  refined  sugar.  I  suppose  you  would  use  a 
low  grade  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  That  would  be  all  the  more  an  argument  why  it 
would  not  come  in  contact  with  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  When  you  add  glucose  to  sugar  you  get  so  much  more 
product. 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  That  would  be  a  reason  why  they  do  not  compete 
with  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  think  it  would;  cane  sugar  is  cheaper. 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  It  would  not  ex)mpete  with  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  not  be  used  in  glucose,  then! 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  Therefore  it  would  do  no  harm.    It  would  be  prac- 
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tical  to  use  it  to  expand  tlie  sale  of  glucose  if  it  were  clieaper  in  price. 
If  the  duty  were  reduced  it  would,  perhaps,  be  much  cheaper — $5  or  $(>• 

Mr.  Paynb.  It  is  now  worth  $12! 

Mr.  BAE0ENER.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  it  would  bring  the  price 
down  to  $9.    It  would  then  be  added  at  about  the  same  price  as  sugar. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  it  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country  because 
there  are  patents  on  itf 

Mr.  Eaegeneb.  It  could  not  be  manufactured  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  could  manufacture  it  here  except  for  the  patents? 

Mr.  RAEaENEB.  I  doubt  not;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  a  great  many 
coal-tar  colors  could  be  manufactured  in  this  country  because  of  the 
raw  material  which  can  be  obtained  cheaper  on  the  other  side;  that  is, 
the  residuum,  it  seems,  can  be  obtained  cheaper  on  the  other  side.  For 
that  reason  most  of  the  coal-tar  products  are  made  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  the  raw  material  were  free  for  how  much  could  it  be 
made? 

Mr.  Raeoeneb.  Benzoic  acid  is  free,  for  it  is  a  derivative  i)roduct, 
and  I  said  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  raw  material,  because,  by  itself, 
saccharine  can  not  be  used.  It  can  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  except 
in  connection  with  another  substance.  A  great  many  coal-tar  colors 
are  now  on  the  free  list,  and,  for  that  reason,  are  not  and  can  not  be 
produced  here.  They  are  very  necessary  for  dyeing  purposes,  and  are 
beneficial  in  the  manufacture  of  dyers'  and  weavers'  goods.  This  thing 
ought  to  come  in  free  also,  for  the  reason  tliJit  it  is  useful  for  medicine. 
The  revenue  is  infinitesiuially  small,  and  if  the  committee  does  not 
think  that  it  should  be  entirely  free  then,  if  you  desire  to  produce  a 
revenue  from  it,  you  certainly  ought  to  lower  tlie  tariff. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  comes  in  under  the  head  of  alkaloids. 

Mr.  Eaegeneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Could  you  make  a  calculation  as  to  what  rate  would 
enable  it  to  come  in  and  produce  a  revenue! 

Mr.  Eaegeneb.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  the  statistics  here.  If  the  com- 
mittee will  permit  me  to  file  a  brief  paper  I  will  do  so,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  found  in  this  little  book,  which  I  will  leave  with  you. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Have  you  more  than  one  copy  of  that  pamphlet! 

Mr.  Eaegeneb.  No;  I  will  send  several.  I  thank  you  for  your  at- 
tention. 
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(Partgnph  76.) 
SIATEMENT  OF  XB.  W.  W.  DUDLEY,  ATTOBKEY,  WABHOrOTOir,  D.  0. 

Monday,  September  18y  1893. 

Mr.  Chaibman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  First,  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  in  giving  me  a  half  hour  of  your 
valuable  time  at  the  close  of  your  hearings.  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  as 
brief  as  possible,  and  shall  not  consume  more  than  half  of  the  time 
allowed. 

I  desire  to  be  heard  first  upon  the  question  of  the  duties  arising 
under  paragraph  76  of  the  present  and  existing  law  found  on  page  4  of 
the  printed  pamphlet,  and  whicli  comes  under  the  head  of  **  Products 
or  preparations  known  as  the  alkalies,  alkaloids,  distilled  oils,  essen- 
tial oilSy  expressed  oils,  rendered  oils,  and  all  combinations  of  the  fore- 
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going,  and  all  chemical  compounds  and  salts,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  free  list,  paragraph  650,  and  my 
remarks  are  addressed  to  mineral  salts,  whicli  are  a  product  of  the 
mineral  waters  which  are  admitted  free  by  section  650  of  the  act  which 
is  as  follows:  '*  Mineral  waters,  all  not  artificial.'' 

Mineral  waters  whicli  are  admitted  free  are  those  from  specified  springs 
in  foreign  countries  which  have  no  duplicates  in  their  analyses  in  this 
country.  All  bottles  and  cases  and  packing  in  which  these  waters  are 
imported  pay  a  duty,  but  waters  do  not.  The  medicinal  salts  which  are 
produced  by  evai)oration  of  these  waters  at  the  places  where  they  are 
found  at  the  springs  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  importers  of  this  article  contendthatthisisan  unjust  discrimination^ 
as  the  salts  themselves  are  natural  products  of  the  spring  as  much  as 
mineral  water  there.  They  are  not  sophisticated,  they  are  not  adulter- 
ated, nor  is  any  admixture  of  any  foreign  substance  put  in  them  what- 
ever. Therefore  they  are  entitled  to  admission  free  as  not  being  in 
competition  with  any  product  of  this  country  whatever.  Moreover, 
they  are  in  their  way  a  specific  for  certain  diseases.  I  wish  to  call 
your  attenticm  sharply  to  the  fact  duty  is  laid  upon  the  medicinal  protluct 
of  a  spring,  say  in  Germany,  for  instance,  while  the  water  which  is  from 
that  very  same  spring  is  admitted  free.  We  have  nothing  to  say  what- 
ever as  to  the  charge  upon  the  bottle  in  which  they  are  imported,  or 
the  packing,  on  which  have  it  as  you  may  see  lit  to  lay  it.  The  firm  I 
represent  are  large  im])orters  of  Carlsbad  Sprudle  salts,  and  they  wish 
to  say  they  believe  it  is  unjust  discrimination  of  that  product  of  these 
medicinal  springs  which  tliey  import,  and  which  is  consumed  upon  pre- 
scriptions of  a  physician,  and  in  this  way  the  water  from  curative 
springs  of  Carlsbad  can  be  brought  home  to  the  poor  classes  of  this 
country.  Those  who  can  afltbrd  to  do  so  can  go  there  and  enjoy  the 
benefit  there  of  these  springs  by  staying  at  Carlsbad  and  taking  the 
waters,  but  the  middle  classes  and  the  poorer  classes  can  not  do  it,  and 
yet  they  suffer  from  the  same  diseases  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  re- 
lief without  having  to  pay  a  duty  upon  them. 

I  have  condensed  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  paper  which  I  will  leave 
with  the  clerk,  and  which  can  be  plaeed  in  your  recoi*d. 

Mineral  walerSf  all  not  artificialy  and  mineral  salts  of  the  sanWy  obtained  by  evaporation, 
when  accomjmnied  by  a  duly  authenticated  and  satisfactory  proofs  showing  that  they  are 
in  no  way  artificially  prepared,  and  are  only  thepi'oduct  of  a  designated  mineral  spiHng, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  18, 1893, 

Sirs:  The  natural  mineral  waters  from  the  snringB  at  Carlsbad  and  elsewhere  are, 
under  the  operation  of  parn^raidi  ©0,  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  decision  of  the  IJuited  States  customs  oflicials  March  22,  1893  (see  reference), 
although  the  bottles  in  which  they  are  contained  jiay  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound, 
or  about  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  But  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  laid  upon 
the  natural  mineral  salts,  which  are  obtained  from  such  natural  mineral  watiTs  by 
the  simple  process  of  eva])orntiou,  without  any  sophistication  or  the  addition  of 
any  chemical  or  other  substance  whatever,  and,  in  connection  therewitli,  25  per 
cent  is  laid  upon  the  packing  and  40  per  cent  upon  bottles  in  which  imported,  all 
of  which  at  present  amounts  to  loading  the  cost  of  the  natural  mineral  sa]t>s  at  least 
6^  cents  on  each  one-fourth  pound  bottle. 

This  miatter  was  fully  represented  to  the  Tariff  Commission  in  1882,  and  again  to 
the  Committee  on  Way's  and  Means  of  1889,  and  the  testimony  of  numerous  witnesses 
was  given,  to  the  efifect  that  this  article  of  import  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

In  the  testimony  of  David  C  Stiirgis,  assistant  appraiser,  port  of  Now  York,  p. 
500,  Vol.  1,  Tariff' Cominission  of  1882,  and  of  George  C.  Tichener,  special  agent, 
p.  2491,  and  reports  referred  to,  it  is  rocommeiuie<l  that  natural  mineral  waters  and 
the  salts  be  admitted  free.  Their  reasons  apply  with  double  force  to  natural 
mineral  salts.  In  a  statement  tiled  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
Fifty -first  Congreas,  the  facts  concerning  natural  mineral  waters^  and  the  salts  ob- 
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tained  from  the  same  by  evaporation,  are  fully  set  forth,  and  the  question  involved 
has  had  full  discussion,  both  in  tariff  hearings  and  in  the  nrgumeiit  of  cases  before 
the  customs  officers,  general  appraisers,  and  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
See  Synopsis  Opinions  13957,  March  22,  189.3. 

We'suggest  that  the  following  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  tarift'  measure  now 
under  consideration  by  your  committee : 

In  lieu  of  paragraph  650  of  tlie  present  tariff  law,  insert  the  following  in  free  list. 
"Mineral  waters,  all  not  artificial,  nud  mineral  salts  of  the  same,  obtained  by  evap- 
oration, when  aceompjinicd  by  a  duly  authenticated  certificate,  and  satisfactory 
proof,  showing  that  they  are  in  no  way  artificially  prepared,  and  are  only  the  prod- 
uct of  a  designated  mineral  spring.'' 

The  anomaly  is  now  presented  of  the  admission  free  of  duty  of  the  natural  waters 
of  noted  miueV.il  springs,  while  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  laid  upon  the 
mineral  salts  obtained  by  a  process  of  evaporation  of  the  waters  of  the  same  springs. 

Take,  for  example,  the  waters  and  salts  of  the  Carlsbad  Sprudel  Springs.  The 
peculiarly  specific  curative  properties  of  this  great  spring  are  well  known  to  all  the 
world,  and  thousands  of  Amcricab  citizens,  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  visit  the  Carls- 
ba<l  Springs  every  year,  to  be  cured  of  diseases  which  have  baffled  medical  skill,  but 
which  have  been  cured  liy  their  use. 

Because  there  are  thousan<ls  of  our  citizens  who  can  not  afford  to  go  to  Carlsbad, 
who  are  in  the  same  need  of  this  wonderful  specific,  the  one  who  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  going  to  them,  they  are  by  the  city  authorities  of  Carlsbad  officials  bottled  and 
sent  to  this  country,  in  convenient  shape  for  use,  admitted  free  of  duty  by  our  Govern- 
ment, and  their  beneficial  efiects  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  and  most 
needy  of  the  class  referred  to.  But  their  component  medicinal  salts,  when  contlensed 
by  evaporating  the  water  in  which  they  were  held  in  solution,  and  put  up  in  snuill 
bottles  of  one-fourth  of  a  pound  each,  are  subjected  to  a  tariff  duty  of  25  per  cent 
a<l  valorem,  under  the  head  of  a  chemical  prexiaration,  paragraph  76. 

it  is  used  by  physicians  in  cases  of  diabetes,  catarrh  of  stomach,  adiposis,  gout, 
and  rheumatism,  with  the  same  effect  as  when  administered  at  the  springs.  It  is 
unique  in  its  action,  and  can  not  be  substituted  by  any  artificial  or  natural  product 
obtained  in  this  country.  It  should,  therefore,  come  in  free  of  duty,  the  same  as 
the  natural  mineral  waters,  as  the  levying  of  this  duty  on  this  article  only  enhances 
the  price  to  the  consumer  for  whom  it  is  prescribed.  These  salts  are  imported  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  can  not  afford  to  go  to  these  springs  for  treatment.  There 
is  no  sound  reason  why  such  mcMlicinal  salts  should  be  taxed,  provided  they  are  the 
simple  and  natural  salts  obtained  by  evaporation  only. 

Quinine  is  admitted  free,  because  it  is  a  necessary  medicinal  remedy  in  certain 
cases,  although  it  is  produced  in  the  United  States.  Natural  mineral  salts  should 
be  admitted  free  ff»r  the  same  reason.  They  are  almost  as  generally  prescribed  by 
physicians  as  is  quinine  and  kindred  remedies. 

Lastly,  they  can  not  be  used  in  combination  with  other  medicinal  agents,  nor  used 
for  any  other  than  curative  purposes.  Hence,  they  can  not  properly  be  classed  as 
"medicinal  preparations,"  but  are  strictly  natural  remedies. 

We  represent  in  this  matter  the  firm  of  Eisner  &  Mendclson,  of  New  York  City, 
who  import  the  Carlsbad  Sprudel  natural  salts,  and  are  authorized  to  say  for  them 
that  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  appear  before  you  at  anytime,  and  substan- 
tiate, by  proper  certificates  of  the  city  of  Carlsbad,  and  by  affidavits  of  experts  and 
chemical  analyses,  the  fact  that  Carlsbad  Sprudel  salts  are  strictly  natural  salts, 
obtained  from  the  water  of  that  famous  spring  by  evai>oration  only,  and  that  they 
are  not  sophisticated  nor  adulterated,  nor  is  any  other  substance  mixed  with  the 
product  of  such  eva]>oration,  as  they  have  hitherto  freijuently  d(me. 

On  their  behalf,  therefore,  we  ask  you  to  add  this  great  medicinal  agent  to  the 
free  list,  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 
Respectfully, 

Dudley  &  Michem, 
For  Eisner  &  Mrmdelson. 


SUMAC,  ETC. 

(Panif  niph  89.) 
8TATEHERT  OF  HOH.  OE0B6E  W.  COOFEB,  OF  INDIAKA. 

Mr.  CHAIR3IAN:  Nearthedose  ofthelastsessioii  ofConi^ress  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  place  cod  or  fisli  oil,  used  for  tanners'  purposes,  degras, 
8unia<*,  and  tallow  on  tlie  free  list. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  class  of  items  by  the  firm  of  W.  W. 
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Mooiiey  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  leather,  located  and  doing  an  exten- 
sive business  in  my  home  city,  Columbus,  Ind.  I  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration some  correspondence  upon  these  items  and  some  data  taken 
from  the  official  statistics  showing  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent law,  and  also  the  extent  of  the  leather  industry  in  the  United 
States.  I  earnestly  pray  that  the  coinmitte©  will  put  these  items  on 
the  free  list. 

Here  is  an  industry  in  which  millions  of  capital  is  invested,  and 
thousands  of  hands  employed.  It  furnishes  a  market  for  and  consumes 
nearly  all  the  hides  produced  in  our  country;  it  is  making  a  brave,  self- 
reliant  light  for  the  workVs  trade  in  leather  and  the  manufactures  of 
leather,  and  it  is  a  great  hardship  that  it  should  be  obliged  to  support 
a  few  sporadic  grease  factories  in  their  spasmodic  efforts  to  supply  the 
trade. 

There  was  an  effort  to  get  these  items  placed  upon  the  free  list  when 
the  present  tariff  law  was  enacted.  Statements  were  then  made  by 
those  who  have  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  controversy, 
and  I  ask  that  you  consider  also  the  statements  then  made  before  your 
committee,  a«  well  as  those  taken  by  the  Finance  Committee  at  the 
Senate  hearings.  I  think  these  statements  conclusively  show  that  all 
the  items  mentioned  by  me  should  be  duty  free. 

GROUND  SUMAC. 

Imports  in  1892, 10,822,014  pounds;  value,  $225,821;  duties,  $43,200, 
equal  19.10  per  cent  act  valorem.  Large  quantities  of  sumac  are  pro- 
duced in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  This  domestic  sumac  is  used 
in  making  the  coarser  grades  of  leather,  but  can  not  be  used  in  the 
finer  grades.  The  sumac  importe<l  comes  from  Italy,  and  is  used  in  the 
finer  grades  of  leather.  There  is  no  competition  between  the  imported 
and  doniestii;  article,  and  no  injury  would  result  to  the  latter  if  ground 
sumac  were  made  free.  Dried  sumac  (ungrouud)  comes  in  free  under 
paragraph  500  of  the  tariff. 

COD  OIL. 

This  article  was  free  when  imported  from  Canada  under  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  prior  to  the  abrogaticm  of  certain  articles  of  that  treaty 
which  provided  for  free  entry  offish  and  fish  i)roducts  from  the  Dominion 
or  from  Prince  Edward  Island  (see  section  2500  Kevised  Statutes). 
It  is  now  dutiable  un<ler  paragraph  40  of  the  tarift  at  8  cents  per  gal- 
lon. Its  present  market  value  in  Halifax  is  24  cents  per  gallon,  so  that 
the  present  duty  is  equal  to  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  should  be  free, 
as  an  article  used  in  dressing  and  stuffing  leather.  Imports  of  whale 
and  fish  oils  in  1892  were  99,278  gallons;  value,  $20,377;  duties, 
$7,941.90;  equal  to  30.11  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  medicinal  cod  liver  oil,  which  pays  15  cents  i)er  gallon 
duty.  Tlie  cod  oil  used  by  tanners  is  nuwle  from  cod  livers  and  other 
offal  of  codfish,  but  is  allowed  to  become  rancid  and  is  unfit  for  other 
than  manufacturing  purposes. 

BROWN  GREASE  OR  WOOL  GREASE  OR  DEGRAS. 

This  article  is  produced  to  a  limited  extent  in  Rhode  Island  but, 
manufacturers  have  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  foieign  supply.  Im- 
ports in  1892,  8,070,990  pounds;  value,  $194,404;  duties,  at  one-half 
cent  per  pound,  $43,385,  equal  to  22.31  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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This  is  a  higher  rate  than  that  imposed  upon  perfumed  grease  or 
enflearage  pomade,  which  is  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It 
should  be  expressly  included  in  the  provision  for  grease  and  oils  used 
in  stuffing  and  dressing  leather,  paragraph  599. 

The  revenue  derived  from  it  is  insignificant.  Sod  oil  or  French 
degras  is  now  admitted  free  under  a  decision  of  tlie  board  of  general 
appraisers, 

TALLOW. 

The  imports  of  tallow  in  1892  were  only  25,906  pounds,  upon  which 
there  was  a  duty  collected  of  $259.00.  The  exports  in  the  same  year 
were  89,780,000  pounds,  value<l  at  $4,425,030.  There  is,  thereibre,  no 
object  in  a  protective  or  any  duty  on  tallow. 

LEATHER. 

The  value  of  leather  exported  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
$10,518,363,  and  of  manufactures  of  leather  $2,311,530,  making  a  total 
of  $12,829,893. 


Columbus,  Ind.,  February  9, 1S9S. 

Dkar  Sir:  There  has  in  the  past  three  months  been  an  advance  on  cod  oil  of  abont 
20  per  cent,  and  on  American  greases,  with  which  foreign  degras  competes,  of  from 
60  to  100  per  cent.  The  tremcudons  advance  in  prices  on  these  materials  that  are  in 
SQch  general  nse  by  tanners  is  making  it  very  diflicnlt  to  secnre  fair  proKts  in  our 
line  of  trade. 

We  are,  of  conrse,  endeavoring  to  get  some  a<lvance  on  finished  leather  fnlly  in 
keeping  with  the  advance  made  on  hides,  oils,  tallow,  degnui,  sumac,  and  other  tan- 
ning materials.  Most  of  the  imported  sumac  comes  from  Sicily,  and  we  believe  the 
duty  now  is  $7.50  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  the  price  in  New  York  at  this  time  is 
$62  to  $65,  while  the  price  of  the  American  product  is  $36  to  $38  at  Lynchbnrg  or 
Richmond,  and  the  facts  are  that  the  Sicily  sumac  does  not  really  compete  with  the 
American  product,  and  t:inners  now  using  Sicily  must  continue  to  do  so  to  get  the 
results  retiuired,  which  they  can  not  with  the  domestic  article,  and  the  dnty  does 
not  benefit  the  price  of  the  domestic  article.  In  fact,  since  the  i>asNage  of  the 
McKinley  law  increasing  the  dnty  on  Sicily,  Sicily  sumac  bas  advanced  considerably 
and  the  domestic  :irticle  has  declined  fully  as  much.  The  reasons  therefore  we  do 
not  attempt  to  explain,  but  the  fact  remains  the  same. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  W.  MooNEY  Sl  Sons. 


Columbus,  Ind.,  February  tO,  1893, 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Messrs.  George  H.  Leonard  &;  Co., 
201  Purchiise  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  large  importers  of  cod  oil,  and  also  dealers  in 
domestic  fish  oils,  from  which  we  (piote  as  follows: 

"The  present  duty  on  Newfoundland  cod  oil  is  8  cenis  per  wine  gallon,  which,  it 
certainly  seems  to  us,  should  be  either  reduced  or  removed,  as  thij  vear,  in  order  to 
keep  pare  with  the  growing  demand  for  pure  cod  oil,  we  have  already  had  to  import 
fnlly  threo-fourtlis  of  all  the  cod  oil  wc  Iiave  had,  an<l  the  duty  we  have  paid  this 
3*e:ir  is  from  $.3i>.(K.O  to  $;i5,000  on  that  article  ahmo.  It  is  now  so  hij^^h  that  what 
little  there  is  in  Newfoundland  is  now  held  at  45  cents  per  gallon,  delivered  in  Bos- 
ton, duty  paid.'- 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  average  price  of  pure  Newfoundland  cod 
oil  has  been  about  32  to  34  eeut^,  and  this  advance  means  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
leather  of  at  least  1  cent  per  pound,  so  you  can  readily  see  that  the  consumer  of 
this  leather  is  going  to  pay  this  duty,  if  we  can  possible  get  him  to  do  so.  This  is 
another  case  of  where  the  foreigner  does  not  pay  the  tax,  but  the  domestic  con- 
snm  'r  must  and  does. 

Yours,  very  tmly, 

W.  W.  Mo<)N«T  &  SONB. 
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Boston,  Sepiemher  19, 189S, 

Dear  Sir  :  Tonr  favor  of  September  16  is  received,  and  I  note  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Hon.  George  W.  Cooper  t<>  place  cod  oil,  degras,  Sicily  snmao,  etc.^  on 
the  free  list.  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  assist  Mr.  Cooper  in  this  laudable  undertaking. 
Three  years  ago,  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  being  framed,  it  was  proposed  to  put 
wool  degras  on  the  free  list,  and  I  think  it  was  so  voted  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  but  Senator  Allison,  of  Khode  Island,  expecting  that  some  of  the  woolcu 
mills  in  his  State  would  put  in  plants  to  make  it,  proposed  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound,  which,  as  degras  was  then  worth  about  2\  cents  a  pound,  exporter's 
value,  would  have  quadrupled  the  duty  on  this  product.  Mr.  Andrew  G.  Webster, 
of  Boston)  went  witli  me  to  Washington,  where  we  had  a  hearing  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  in  regard  to  this  matter,  Senator  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island, 
being  the  strong  advocate  of  the  duty,  and  abetted  therein  by  Messrs.  Jerome 
Marble  &,  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  at  that  time  made  the  most  extrav- 
agant and  unwarranted  statements  as  to  their  ability  to  supply  the  tanners 
of  the  United  States  in  ev^eut  of  the  duty  being  placed  on  the  product.  We 
were  able  to  show  that  where  one  workiugman  would  be  employed  in  pro- 
ducing this  product  one  hundred  workingmen  who  handled  it  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  leather  would  be  adversely  affected,  say  nothing  about  the  in  • 
creased  cost  to  the  consumer  of  leathers  in  which  this  article  was  used.  We  were 
also  able  to  show  that  all  degras  which  had  been  produced  by  this  concern  had  not 
been  of  good  merchantable  quality,  and  that  many  of  their  statements  could  be  read- 
ily controverted.  In  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Mr.  Aldrich  in  the  committee, 
his  associates,  after  hearing  the  evidence  which  we  produced,  recommended  that 
instead  of  putting  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  degras,  that  they  offer  us  a  com- 
promise of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  which  compromise  we  subsequently  accepted, 
believing  that  it  was  bettor  to  have  saved  for  the  leather  fraternity  one-half  cent 
per  pound  on  the  great  amount  of  degras  which  they  were  using  than  to  refuse  this 
concession.  The  history  of  the  production  of  degras  in  this  country  has  been  a 
marked  failure.  Although  the  duty  was  increased  from  10  per  cent  up  to  one-half 
cent  per  pound,  or  say  doubled,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  price  has  steadily  fallen, 
and  American  producers  have  fallen  out  of  the  race;  Messrs.  Marble,  in  particular, 
who,  we  understand,  after  making  this  savage  fight  for  the  duty,  and  adcling  to  the 
price  of  degras  in  this  country,  have  withdrawn  from  the  manufacture  of  the  same 
altogether.  We,  therefore,  think  that  in  the  matter  of  degras  there  will  be  little  or 
no  oi)position  to  a  reduction  or  abolition  of  the  duty. 
Yoora,  tmlyi 

Fbxdseic  W.  Clarke. 
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POTTERT. 
SeliHMle  B.-90  et  Mf. 

Saturday,  September  16, 1893. 

8TATB1CERT  OF  HOH.  OEOBOE  P.  IHBI;  07  EAST  UVEBFOOL,  OHIO. 

Mr.  IsiBT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee :  •In  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  Saturday  afternoon  and  that  there  are  a  number 
of  g^[itlemen  here  representing  the  pottery  interest,  both  manufacturers 
and  x)ottery  workers,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  we  are  now 
half  an  hour  later  than  the  time  when  we  expected  to  begin,  and  also 
for  the  reason  that  I  am  not  well,  I  will  cut  out  much  of  what  I  had  to 
say  in  the  beginning  and  let  it  go  into  the  report  for  consideration  in 
future. 

I  have  here  the  tariff  bills  for  the  last  ten  years  in  regard  to  pottery. 
I  will  not  consume  your  time  with  this,  but  will  come  down  to  a  reca- 
pitulation of  all  those  bills  and  measures  which  I  have  prepared  in  a 
tabulated  form. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  impossible  to  put  these  manufactured  articles 
into  tabulated  form  seriatim  by  reason  of  the  dififerent  expressions 
used.  One  bill  will  change  the  nomenclature  used  or  make  a  different 
schedule.  By  the  act  of  1890  the  duty  on  lowest  grade  is  25  per  cent; 
the  act  of  1883  was  20  per  cent;  the  Tariff  Commission  recommended 
20  per  cent;  the  Senate  bill  was  20  per  cent;  the  Mills  bill  was  20  per 
cent,  and  the  latter  bill  in  addition  allowed  a  crate  and  package  duty 
which  made  really  10  per  cent  more. 

Gentlemen,  I  appear  before  you  to  consider  the  conditions  of  a  legiti- 
mate industry.  Permit  me  to  preface  what  I  desire  to  present  by  a  few 
allegations  related  to  the  subject.  I  believe  high  wages  are  due  to 
other  causes  than  high  tariffs,  l^ew  country,  workmen  more  efficient, 
opportunity  for  labor  more  diversified,  supply  of  labor  not  so  frequently 
in  excess  of  demand  are  prime  causes. 

The  general  tendency  of  wages  is  downward  and  will  continue  to  be 
so  as  the  demand  for  labor  by  reason  of  improved  methods  and 
machinery  decreases.  Hence  the  efforts  of  labor  organizations  to  keep 
up  the  price. 

I  do  not  believe  competition  is  the  greatest  factor  in  lowering  prices 
below  what  they  were  in  the  fifty's.  Improved  methods  and  machinery 
have  done  more  than  competition.  A  line  is  soon  reached  where  com- 
petition must  cease  if  the  industry  is  to  exist,  but  new  methods  and 
machinery  are  introduced,  the  price  falls  still  lower,  and  yet  the  industry 
prospers  and  often  more  than  before.  I  believe  that  imports  should 
be  so  levied  that  those  industries  that  are  at  a  disadvantage  by  reason 
of  conditions  being  against  them  should  be  favored  to  the  extent  not 
to  give  a  monopoly  for  protection's  sake  but  sufficient  to  mark  the  line 
of  the  production  cost  in  the  old  country  and  the  new.  Less  than  this 
is  an  injustice  to  those  connected  in  anyway  with  such  an  industry. 
More  than  this  is  an  equal  injustice  to  our  American  consmnei^^.  ^^ 
should  be  just  to  both. 
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The  declaration  in  favor  of  a  tariff  ^'sufficient  to  meet  the  expend- 
itares  of  the  Government  economically  administered"  does  not  admit  of 
the  assumption  that  it  is  a  pledge  or  obligation  to  close  American  fac- 
tories and  make  American  tramps  for  the  sole  purpose  only  of  making 
European  plutocrats  richer.  Not  at  all.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Government  we  must  raise  about  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  that  under  present  conditions 
there  will  likely  be  a  deficit  of  about  fifty  million  dollars,  it  is  evident 
that  legitimate  industries  can  be  granted  sufficient  duty  rate  to  equal- 
ize fully  the  production  cost,  if  they  but  demonstrate  what  that  is, 
or  that  the  necessity  exists  by  reason  of  a  marked  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production,  and  providing  such  rate  does  not  deprive  consum- 
ers of  the  benefit  of  active  foreign  competition. 

Tariff  Acts  and  Tariff  Bills  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  Rela- 
tive TO  THE  Art  and  Industry  of  Pottery. 

THE  MORRILL  TARIFF  LAW  IN  FORCE  PREVIOUS  TO  1883. 

[Tariff  compilation,  1884.] 

On  stoneware,  above  the  capacity  of  10  gallons,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  brown  earthenware  and  common  stoneware,  stoneware  not  ornamented,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

On  china,  porcelain,  and  Parian  ware,  gilded,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any 
manner,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  china,  porcelain,  and  Parian  ware,  plain  white  and  not  decorated  in  any  man- 
ner, 45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  all  other  earthen,  stone,  or  crockery  ware,  white,  glazed,  edged,  printed, 
painted,  dipped,  or  cream -colored,  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral  substances,  and  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

The  Tariff  Comnussion  appointed  under  act  of  Congress  approved 
May  15,  1882,  submitted  their  report  December  4, 1882,  and  in  that 
report  recommended  a  general  reduction  of  about  20  or  21  per  cent  on  an 
average  tariff  of  47  per  cent  (the  old  Morrill  law,  just  read),  but  it 
did  not  recommend  a  reduction  on  pottery  ware,  as  very  generally  sup- 
posed. On  the  contrary,  on  pages  12  and  13  of  Report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  volume  1,  this  statement  appears: 

On  white  and  printed  earthenware  and  on  white  and  decorated  china,  porcelain, 
and  Parian  ware  the  Commission  recommends  an  increase  of  duty  in  each  instance 
of  15  per  cent  and  also  a  chan^  in  the  wording  of  the  schedule,  which,  it  is  believed, 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  describing  the  articles  subject  to  duty. 

The  Commission  also  states,  on  page  13,  that  this  recommendation  is 
only  equivalent  te  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  also  recommend  the  abolition  of  duties  on  packages,  inland  freighte, 
charges,  and  commissions,  which  they  state  was  made  apparent  by  all 
statements  te  them  te  be  equal  to  10  per  cent. 

THE  MORRILL  TARIFF  LAW  OF  1883. 
[Tariff  compilation,  1884.] 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1883,  the  bill  known  as  the  "Morrill  bill'' 
(as  was  also  the  act  that  preceded  it)  was  jmssed,  which  somewhat 
changed  the  classification  but  allowed  the  following  duties: 

On  stoneware  above  the  capacity  of  10  gallons,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
On  brown  earthen ware^  common  stone  and  stoneware,  not  ornamented,  25  per  cent 
»d  valorem. 
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On  china,  porcelain,  Parian,  and  bisque,  eartlien,  stone,  and  crockery  ware  inclnd- 
fng  plagues,  ornaments,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  printed,  or  gilded,  or 
otnerwise  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  china,  porcelain,  Parian,  and  bisque  ware,  plain  white  and  not  ornamented  or 
decorated  in  any  manner,  55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  all  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crocker?^ware,  white,  glazed,  or  edged^  composed 
of  earthy  or  minend  substances  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

THE  PROPOSED  MILLS  BILL  OF  1888. 
[Tariff  rates,  pages  6  and  6,  comparing  act  of  1883  and  the  MUla  bilL] 

The  tariff  as  placed  by  the  law  in  force  in  1883,  or  a  5  per  cent  increase, 
as  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  was  too  low.  This  fact 
was  clearly  recognized  by  Mr.  Mills  in  his  bill,  which  passed  the  House 
only,  when  he  proposed  to  increase  it,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
placed  the  following  rates,  and  a  crate  and  package  duty,  the  Commis- 
sion said,  equaled  10  per  cent: 

On  common  brown  earthenware  and  common  stone  ware  and  cruciblefl;  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

On  decorated  ware,  or  ware  ornamented  in  any  way,  including  toys,  etc.,  inclnd- 
ins  china,  porcelain,  and  Parian,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Qn  plain  white  and  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

On  aU  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  glazed,  or  edged,  composed 
of  earthy  or  mineral  substances,  not  speeially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  each  classification  a  crate  and  package  duty  equal  to  10  per  cent  was  proposed 
in  addition. 

THE  PROPOSED  SENATE  BILL,  OR  MILLS  BILL  (H.  R.  9051),  AS  AMENDED 

BY  THE  SENATE. 

[Fiftieth  Congress.] 

Brown  earthenware,  common  stoneware,  and  stoneware  not  decorated,  20  per  cent. 

China,  porcelain,  and  Parian  ware,  gilded,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  man- 
ner, 55  per  cent. 

China,  porcelain,  Parian  and  bisque  ware,  plain  white  and  not  decorated  in  any 
manner,  50  per  cent. 

All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  gilded,  edged,  printed,  painted, 
dipped,  or  cream-colored,  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral  substances,  and  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  50  per  cent. 

COMPARISON  OF  RATES  RECOMMENDED  BT  MILLS  BILL  AND  SENATE 

BILL  BOTH  IN  1888. 


Senate  Inll  {no  orate  and  package  duty  al- 
lowed). 

Per  oent. 
Common  stoneware,  etc 20 


Decorated  and  ornamented  ware,  in- 
cluding china,  porcelain,  etc 55 


Plain  white  and  not  ornamented  or 
decorated,  etc 50 


All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery 
ware,  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral 
substance,  not  provided  for 50 


I  Mille  bill  {crate  and  package  duty  added). 

Per  cent. 
20 

Common  stoneware,  etc «{ 

30 
50 
10 

60 

(40 

10 


Decorated  and  ornamented  ware,  in- 
cluding china,  porcelain,  etc. 


Plain  white  and  not  ornamented  or 
decorated,  etc. 


< 


50 
40 


(4 
All  other  earthen,  stone,  and ct^^^^c^  \>j^ 
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THE  TARIFF  LAW  OF  1800. 
IfK^ntUw.) 

Fonnwcil  in  the  tnaiii  the  same  general  classification  as  the  law  of 
1883,  but  made  two  residuum  clauses  or  rates  where  that  of  1883  liad 
but  one. 

It  placed  a  dut;  on  commnn  brown  earthenware,  Btoneware,  and  crucibiM,  not 
orn allien teil  or  decorated,  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  china,  porcelain,  Parian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  nrockery  ware,  iDclndiuK 
plaqaeB,  oriiKineDts,  toys,  vasee,  aiid  8tatiiett«B,  pnintnd,  tinted,  stained,  anainele^ 
printed,  gilded,  or  otUerwiae  dccorarcil  ur  ornamonted,  60  per  cent  ad  volarem. 

If  plain  white  and  oot  ornamfluted  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  55  p«r  cent  «d 
Tftlorom. 


All  otfaer  china,  porcelain,  Parian,  bjuqiio,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  and 
mannfactnres  of  the  same  by  wbateovver  designatiou  or  name  known,  etc.,  not  spe- 
cially urovidod  for  in  tliie  act,  if  otusmented  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

If  not  ornauiented  or  decorated,  55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  the  nomenclatute  exactly  in  tabular  fbnn, 
coucisely. 


Table  thowing  tariff  raiea  on  earthenicare  in 
bS  ilHl»  bill,  ill  Senaif  ammdraerU  in  a. 
po$ed  by  the  Tariff  Commiitian  of  1882. 
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I  could  not  get  a  copy  of  the  Morrison  bill,  but  it  did  not  recommend 
but  a  slight  reduction  on  pottery  ware,  and  not  a  20  per  cent  horizontal 
cut  on  all  grades  of  ware,  only  a  slight  per  cent  reduction. 

This  table  shows  conclusively  that  for  twenty  years  it  has  been 
recognized  by  all,  irrespective  of  party,  who  have  considered  this  sub- 
ject, that  justice  and  right  demands  this  industry  receive  recognition. 
It  idso  shows  that  all  these  acts  or  proposed  acts  vary  in  amounts  or 
rates  but  little,  and  all  cluster  round  the  general  average  rate  of  55  per 
cent,  varying  but  little  either  way. 

UNFORTUNATE  EPISODES  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 
"To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine." 

It  is  not  my  purjwse  to  apologize  for  wrong,  or  to  disguise  any  of  the 
facts  known  to  me  in  connection  with  this  industry.  Why  should  it 
be  f  The  past  in  an  open  book  that  may  be  read  and  known  by  all 
men.  Local  troubles  have  occurred  in  this  industry  as  in  others,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  better  feeling  is  sure  to  exist  between  manu- 
facturers and  their  employes  when  the  latter  are  well  paid,  I  am  unable 
to  explain  why  a  reduction  of  wages  of  about  10  per  cent  was  made  in 
1877,  or  why,  after  an  increase  of  protection,  a  reduction  of  about  8  per 
cent  was  made  in  1883.  Having  no  information  as  to  why  such  was  done, 
I  can  offer  no  explanation.  Neither  do  I  attempt  to  justify  the  lockout, 
in  Bast  Liverpool,  of  1882.  I  certainly  am  opposed,  most  uncomprom- 
isingly, to  such  actions,  but  as  to  the  real  reasons  that  inspired  such 
action  in  either  instance,  those  responsible  therefor  alone  know  best. 
However,  that  such  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  injustice  thereby 
done,  is  no  cause  for  retaliation,  as  no  number  of  wrongs  ever  made  a 
right.  Let  right  toward  the  industry  prevail,  while  we  indulge  the 
hoi>e  that  simdar  mistakes  will  not  again  occur. 

BNOLISH  PRICES  PAID  TO  LABOR  COMPARED  WITH  AMERICAN  PRICES. 

Prices  paid  by  John  Edwards  &  Sons,  of  Staffordshire,  for  white 
granit<',  cable  shape.  (This  firm  manufactures  almost  exclusively  for 
the  American  trade.)  English  sizes  are  generally  one  size  smaller  tlian 
in  America.  The  comparison  is  with  American  prices,  both  being  fur- 
nished me  by  a  reliable  practical  potter  who  has  worked  ten  years  in 
this  country  and  fifteen  years  in  En- land  just  previous  to  coming  here. 


Size. 

English 
price. 

American 
price. 

Govfired  dishes 

6's 
7's 
8's 
9's 

Per  doz. 
I0.6C 
.72 
.78 
.84 
.72 
Not  given. 
.60 
.72 
.M 
.60 
.54 
.42 
.36 
.30 
.26 
.20 
.10 
.10 
.10 

P§rdo*. 
$1.00 
1.05 

Do 

Do 

1.15 

Do 

1.30 

Smio6  tareens.  bodies 

Not  ^Ten. 

Not  given. 

.90 

8mio6  tureens,  stands 

Swers 

9's 
6's 
9's 

6'8 

6's 
12's 
24's 
30'8 
36's 
42's 

24  in. 

3  in. 

4  in. 

5  in. 

Do 

LOO 

Chamhen,  JollifHl 

Not  given. 

Do 

Not  given. 
.70 

jOfft* T , 

^*  J. •  •••••••• 

Do  i 

.55 

Do 

.45 

Do 

.42 

Do 

.86 

Do 

.30 

Dishes,  flat  and  bakers' 

.10 

Do 

.10 

Do 

.11 

Do 

.U 

'Jugs  are  over  a  sixe  larger  here  than  in  England. 
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DUhes.  fiat  and  bakera*. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

WashbowU 

Do 

Slop  Jam 

Do 

Do 

IS^appies 

Do 

•      Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cups* 

SaucerH  § 

Platen  II 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Size. 


6 
7 
8 
» 

10 

11 

12 

14 

16 
6b 
Vb 
Vb 
2'b 

3'8 

4'b 
5's 
6'h 
7'h 
H'h 
9'h 
lU's 


in. 
in. 
iu. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 


Sin. 
4  in. 
Sin. 
6  in. 
Tin. 


KnjrIiBh 
l>ii<-e. 

Per  duz. 
$U.  12 
.12 
.12 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.20 

.ao 

.:>2 

.:w 

2.64 

2.40 

2.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

t.02 

1.32 

.32 

.36 

.42 

.68 

.82 


Amerioan 
price. 


Perdoz. 

10.18 

.14 

.10 

.lA 

.20 

.22 

.24 

.82 

.40 

Not  given. 

Xot  given. 

2.80 

2.60 

2.25 

.12 

.13 

.14 

.16 

.16 

.18 

.22 

.28 

(t) 
2.85 

.48 

.80 

.96 

1.08 

1.20 


*  Per  dozen  of  12. 

§  Per  60  dozen. 


tAnd  a  fraction. 


:  Made  l>elow  list— list  4|. 
I  Per  12  dozen. 


Note. — American  prices  in  almost  every  brancli  are  much  higher,  but  local  con- 
ditions cpvem  certain  articles  at  certain  places,  just  as  in  England,  and  the  piices 
paid  at  East  Liverpool  are  below  the  American  list  price  on  wash  bowls  (9*6)  plates 
7-iiich  ewers'(9's)flat  dishes,  nappies,  slop  jars,  soup  tureens,  and  cups,  which  latter  are 
made  in  one  or  two  establishments  at  a  fraction  less  than  the  English  price.  Pricea 
lower  on  about  8  of  the  kinds  of  ware  out  of  the  48  kinds  on  the  list.  The  list 
price  for  mold  makers  in  America  is  $2.50,  but  they  are  paid  $3  per  day. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  table  shows  the  wages  to  be  very  mach  higher 
in  this  country.  In  order,  however,  to  be  more  comprehensive,  I  will 
submit  a  table  that  I  think  very  nearly  correct,  and  which  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  just  submitted,  except  it  shows  the  wages 
per  day  instead  of  by  the  sizes  or  dozens. 

£arning»per  day  at  above  prices  in  England  and  America,  other  branches  also  included — 

day  men. 


Dippers 

Kilnmon 

Piremen 

Odd  men 

Take-off  from  dippers  (women) 

Slip  makers  or  clay  pressmen 

Mold  carriers  (boys) 

Ware  finishers  (women^  piecework) 

Engineers 

Stampers  (women) 

Ware!nousemen 

Warehousewomen 

Packers 

Dish  makers,  average 

Plate  makers,  average 

Cup  makers,  average , 

Saacfirinakers,  average 

Idold  makers 

Pressmen,  hollow  ware 


England, 

America, 

per  day. 

per  day. 

$1.92 

$1.10  to  3.83 

1.20 

1.35  to  3.00 

2.40 

2.50  to  3.00 

•?St 

L&O 

.48* 

.75 

1.25  to  1.75 

1.50  to  2.00 

.  24  to    .4» 

.50  to  1.00 

.  86  to    .75 

1.00  to  1.50 

1. 50  to  2. 00 

1.50  to  2.00 

.50 

.76 

1. 25  to  2. 40 

1.50  to  2.00 

.  36  to    .60 

.  60  to    .75 

1. 75  to  2. 40 

2.00  to  2.50 

*2.50 

tts.oo 

*2.00 

t  .2.50 

*2.00 

tjs.oo- 

2.50 

•1.75 

*3.00 

t3.00 

•1.60 

t2.25 

*  If  iiie  Lours. 


t  Ten  hours. 


;  Prices  paid  Ut  East  Liverpool  are  below  tlieir  list  price 
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MATERIALS  USED  AND  DUTY   THEREON. 

[Act  of  1800.] 
BODIBS. 

Ball  olay^  imported  fi'om  England^  $1.50  per  ton. 

China  clay,  or  kaolin,  $3  per  ton. 

Fliut,  ground;  free. 

Feldspar,  ground,  free. 

Oxide  of  oobalt,  to  stain  blue  to  make  whiter,  30  cents  per  pound. 

GLAZES. 

Kaolin,  $3  per  ton. 

Feldspar,  nee. 

Borax,  crude,  3  cents  per  pound ;  refined,  5  cents  per  pound. 

Boraoic  acid,  5  cents  per  pound. 

Flmt,  free. 

Whiting,  i  cent  per  pound. 

White  lead,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Oxide  of  tin,  4  cents  per  pound. 

Oxide  of  zinc,  1^  cento  per  pound. 

Oxide  of  cobalt,  30  cento  per  pound. 

Colors  are  largely  oxides  of  cobalt,  copper,  etc. 

DinrXAKNCES  IN  FAVOR  OV  THE  ENGLISH  MANTJFACTURER  (APPROXIMATE). 

Plant  equipped  ready  to  run  costo  in  America  about  one-seventh  more. 

Interest  on  capital  in  plant  and  on  running  capital:  four  and  one  half  per  cent  in 
England,  6  per  cent  here. 

Materials,  including  freight  and  drayage :  Body  about  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  here, 
glazes  about  45  to  60  per  cent,  varying  by  reason  of  location,  etc. 

Labor  cost  above  foreign  countries,  including  also  clerical  help,  salesmen,  and  ex- 
penses: No  positive  information;  variously  estimated  from  75  to  12&per  cent  (varia- 
ble by  reason  of  conditions) ;  probably  near  200  per  cent  higher  tban  in  Germany. 

Loss  by  breakage  and  discarded  ware :  Three4>r  four  times  greater  than  England. 

Proportionate  cost  of  finished  product :  Labor,  about  66}-  per  cent  (more  if  much 
experimenting  done) ;  material,  33^  per  cent.    Total,  100  per  cent. 

PBIOES  OF    0]&DINABT  GRANITE  WARE,  DECORATED,  AND    PRICE  OF 

SAME  GRADE  OF  FOREIGN  WARE. 

[An  illoBtration.] 

What  the  selling  price  of  the  various  kinds  of  ware  and  the  profits  I 
know  not,  but  will  state  what  I  know  as  to  present  prices  on  a  certain 
grade. 

White  granite,  decorated,  complete  dinner  set  of  164  pieces $18. 00 

White  granite,  decorated,  complete  tea  set  of  58  pieces . .  ^ 7. 50 

Tea  set  almost  similar  to  above,  made  by  another  firm,  price  quoted  customer.      7. 50 
White  granite,  same  as  last  mentioned,  foreign  ware,  bougut  within  a  few 
days .• 5.50 

GENERAL  ESTDIATE  OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

[Not  official.] 

The  city  of  East  Liverpool  has  twenty-eight  pottery  establishments 
and  two  large  mills  for  grinding  flint  that  represent,  includiug  value  of 
building  sites^  etc.,  a  total  investmeut  of  three  and  one-half  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  immense  output  in  quantity  and  tonnage  of  these  twenty-eight 
ta^tones  can  be  better  grasped  by  the  statement  of  a  table  I  here  sub- 
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mit,  showing  the  number  of  cars  and  tonnage  for  each  month  during 
the  yeai'  ending  April  1, 1892. 

Numherofoar8  and  tonnage  received  and  sent  out  of  East  Liverpool  for  the  year  ending 

ApHl  1, 189S. 


Honth. 


188L 

April 

Hay 

June 

July 

Angutt 

September 

October 

Kovember 

December 

1892. 

Jaoiuury 

February 

March 

Totad 


Forwarded. 


Oars.     Tons 


449 
582 
650 
477 
514 
670 
614 
521 
431 


381 
443 
652 


8,084 


4.046 

6,111 
5,259 
4,021 
4,811 
6,648 
5.888 
4,335 
3,218 


2,730 
8,9U 
5,  !75 


Beoetved. 


Cars. 


56,006 


602 
810 
683 
649 
681 
816 
1,027 
934 
688 


611 
696 
736 


8.817 


Tons. 


9,565 
12,15B 
9,589 
9,084 
10,892 
12,470 
16,744 
15,449 
10,480 


6,688 

8,771 

10,199 


181,454 


This  table  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  freight  book  of  the  G.  &  P.  B.  B. 
Go.  (was  secured  for  another  purpose  more  than  a  year  ago),  and  there- 
fore does  not  represent  the  shipments  by  river  which  may  be  fairly 
placed  at  one-third  as  much  as  that  by  rail.  The  outgoing  freight  is 
almost  entirely  the  product  of  the  potteries.  The  annual  output  almost 
two  years  ago  was  placed  at  $2,500,000  according  to  the  most  accurate 
estimates  that  could  be  made.  It  is  in  all  probability  in  excess  of  that 
amount  now.  The  total  aggregate  of  the  wealth  of  the  city  was  esti- 
mated at  that  time  at  $11,127,000,  and  the  population  about  15,000. 
This  is  to-day  the  center  of  the  industry  (while  there  are  six  others  of 
various  grades  in  the  country),  and  may  be  considered  as  representing 
in  extent  slightly  more  than  one- third  of  the  entire  industry  (about  80 
all  told)  in  the  United  States,  Trenton,  K.  J.,  representing  nearly  one- 
third,  and  other  establishments  throughout  the  country  approximately 
one-third.  Taking  this  as  a  basis  for  our  estimate,  and  assuming  the 
value  of  the  output  of  the  other  two-thirds  is  proportionately  as  great 
as  that  of  East  Liverpool,  we  find  the  total  value  of  the  annual  output 
of  the  entire  industry  in  this  country  to  be  between  seven  and  a  half 
and  eight  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

In  East  Liverpool  about  3,500  people  are  connected  with  the  indus- 
try, and  following  out  the  same  proportion  as  above,  assuming  that  to 
be  one-third  of  the  entire  number  engaged  in  the  industry,  it  makes 
the  whole  number  10,500  people.  In  the  light  of  this  showing  and 
other  facts  that  have  been  i)resented,  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  pre- 
sumption to  say  the  industry  is  worthy  of  both  consideration  and  j>re«- 
ervation, 

POTTma   INTERESTS    IN  GERMANY  AND  THEIR  EXTENT. 

The  Germans  had  made  considerable  progress,  as  compared  with  most 
other  nations,  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Within  the  last 
half  century  the  industry  in  Germany  has  received  a  fresh  impetus. 
The  German  clays  are  regarded  as  sux)erior,  and  they  have  progressed 
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until  to-day  '^Kannenbackerland"  comprises  nine  busy  villages  with 
populations  of  2,000  to  3,500  eiicli. 

The  great  commercial  centers  of  this  country  being  generally  either 
seaboard  towns  or  accessible  by  water,  and  ocean  freights  cheaper  than 
rail,  the  foreign  manufacturer,  whether  English,  French,  or  German, 
can  ship  his  goods  for  distribution  to  these  centers  cheaper  than  can 
the  manufacturer  in  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  or  Indiana. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  bulk  of  the  goods  that  reach  this  country 
from  Germany  are  what  is  termed  low-grade  goods;  but,  in  addition  to 
cheap  ocean  freights  and  cheap  material,  the  German  manufacturer  has 
the  advantage  of  very  low  wages,  probably  50  per  cent  lower  than  is 
paid  in  England  and  about  200  per  cent  lower  than  is  paid  in  this 
country. 

Under  these  conditions  Germany  is  becoming  a  very  formidable  com- 
petitor. In  fact  she  is  formidable  now,  as  she  can  and  does  undersell 
our  home  product.  The  industry  in  America  would  be  in  a  sadly  de- 
moralized condition  to-day  if  Germany  could  manufacture  her  goods  in 
the  quantity  England  does. 

Germany  sees  this  and  is  striving  to  increase  the  quantity  of  her 
output. 

These  I  regard  as  very  important  facts  that  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  for  a  moment  in  the  consideration  of  a  new  measure.  Their  weight 
is  undoubtedly  against  a  reduction. 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Washingtonf  D,  C,  September  14,  189S, 

Sir:  In  reply  to  yonrs  of  the  IStli  instant,  I  submit  below  a  statement  showing 
the  valae  of  earthenware  imported  from  Gei*many  during  the  years  1890. 1891.  and 
1892: 

[Extract  from  Commorce  and  NaTigation  of  the  United  States.] 

ImporiB  of  China,  porcelain,  parian  and  hisqM,  earthetif  atone  and  crockery  ware. 


June  30, 1800. 
June  30,  1891. 
Jnne  30, 1802. 


Total 


Date. 


*  Increase  over  1890  of  $309,230. 


Page. 


104 
106 
120 


Not  decorated. 


130,365 
65,055 
63,441 


157, 861 


Decorated. 

All  others. 

$1,075,427 
1. 379, 963 
1,5U7,3U4 

$51,035 
40, 039 
22, 216 

4, 052, 604 

113,290 

Total. 


.  $1, 165, 827 
♦1,475,057 
tl,  682, 981 


t  Increase  over  1891  of  $207,904. 


Respectfully,  yours, 


Hon.  Geo.  P.  Ikirt. 


Wm.  H.  Pugh, 
CommisHtoHer  of  CuHtoim. 


Tahle  showing  proportion  of  German  importations  to   total  importations  for  1S91  and 

lS9ii,  in  value. 


Undecoi^&ted 
Decorated... 
All  other 


From  Ger- 
man V,  1891. 


$55, 055 

1, 379, 963 

40,039 


Total  value. 


1, 475, 057 


From  Ger- 
many, 1892. 


$63,441 

1, 597. 304 

22,216 


1,682,961 


Total  importations  from  all  sources  (official  table  of  imports) : 

1891 $7,768,559 

1892 8,362,292 
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Tills  shows  tbe  German  importation  to  be  now  one-fifth  of  th^  total 
;  importation,  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  over  $200,000  per  annum. 

And  now  we  come,  as  the  dai'key  said,  to  the  core  of  the  melon.  Let 
us  see  if  importation  is  being  checked,  our  home  consumers  losing  the 
benefits  of  competition  and  the  Government  losing  revenue  by  decreaB- 
ing  importation.  If  so,  the  rate  should  be  lowered.  Now  striking  the 
difference  between  the  imports  of— 

Plain  white  and  not  decorated  in  any  mannor — 

Imports  in  1891 $1,1*51,162.25 

Imports  in  1892 1.946,711.43 

Decreased  imports  in  1892 4,440.82 

And  there  is  the  one  sin^gle  item  in  the  classification  on  which  there 
has  been  a  decreased  importation. 
What  further  t 

Brown  earthen  and  common  stone  ware,  not  ornamented,  shows — 

Imports  in  1892 $68,696.96 

Imports  in  1891 50,963.18 

Increased  imports  in  1892. 15,732.18 

What  further? 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  bisqne,  etc.,  including  plaques,  statuettes,  etc.,  painted, 
tinted,  gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated,  shows — 

Imports  in  1892 $6,347,058.76 

Imports  in  1891 5,752,186.22 

Increased  imports  in  1892 594^872.53 

Again  I  ask,  what  further? 

Total  earthen,  stone,  and  chinaware  imports,  as  shown  by  this  report  was — 

Total  imports  in  1892 $8,362,292.64 

Total  imports  in  1891 7,768,559.90 

Total  increase  of  imports  in  1892 593,732.64 

Kow,  I  desire  to  point  out  and  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  increased  importation  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  decrease  of 
over  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  of  imports  of  all  kinds  (or 
of  total  imports  dutiable),  as  shown  on  page  123,  and  not  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  general  increase  of  importation.  If  these  conditions  enu- 
merated did  not  obtain,  I  would  not  be  here  before  you  to-day ;  but 
having  investigated  this  subject  to  some  extent,  I  am  iully  persuaded 
of  three  things — that  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  produc- 
tion cost  in  faVor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer;  that  importiition  is  not 
decreasing,  but  increasing,  and  competition  for  benefit  of  consumer 
with  it;  that  the  revenue  to  the  Government  is  increasing  by  reason 
of  the  increased  importation,  not  by  reason  of  the  present  law,  but  in 
spite  of  it. 

These  tables  are  ofi&cial,  unbiased  testimony,  and  from  them  and  the 
other  evidence  I  have  submitted  I  make  the  following  deductions  and 
reach  the  following  conclusions,  viz  : 

First.  In  view  of  the  fact,  clearly  shown,  that  production  cost  is  so 
much  higher  in  this  than  in  foreign  countries,  all  materials  and  chem- 
icals us^  in  the  process  of  manufacture  (and  commonly  called  raw 
materials)  should  be  admitted  duty  free  to  enable  the  American  prod- 
uct to  compete  both  at  home  and  abroad  with  the  higher  grades  of 
products  of  the  ceramic  art. 

Second.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  industry  is  both  an  industry 
and  an  art,  for  I  desii*e  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  an  art  and  en- 
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titled  to  be  so  considered.  If  a  reduction  of  duty  be  determined  upon, 
in  the  light  of  these  facts  and  figures,  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  in- 
dustry as  an  art,  it  should  most  certainly  be  accompanied  by  free  raw 
materit^  of  all  kinds;  and  such  reduction  should  not  be  in  excess  of, 
but  fully  eqtmlized  by  the  reduction  on  materials. 

I  further  recommend  that  in  tlie  adjustment  of  rates  the  administra- 
tive act  allowing  a  crate  and  package  duty  be  not  considered  as  being 
unjust,  as  the  undervaluation  of  the  product  made  possible  by  the 
weak  x>oint8  in  the  law  more  than  overcomes  or  equalizes  the  crate 
and  package  duty. 

While  disclaiming  all  desire  to  appear  as  dictating  to  the  very  able 
and  honorable  gentlemen  that  compose  this  committee,  permit  me  only 
to  ask  that  you,  while  remembering  we  are  all  but  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  Great  Potter,  carefully  weigh  all  the  facts  and  consider  the  sub- 
iect  in  the  light  of  the  rightful  interests  of  a  legitimate  art  and  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Beed.  Is  this  establishment  in  the  district  which  you  represent  t 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Yes,  sir;  East  Liverpool  is  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Beed.  What  is  about  the  average  rate  of  tariff  taxation  which 
is  put  upon  the  foreign  article t 

Mr.  Ikiet.  The  average  rate  of  the  present  bill  is  about  68.50  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Eeed.  How  much  does  that  increase  the  price  to  the  consumert 

Mr.  Iktrt.  That  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Beed.  It  does  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer,  does  it  nott 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Beed.  You  do  not  think  that  the  tariff  tax  is  added  to  the  price 
of  the  article! 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly  it  is. 

Mr.  Beed.  Of  course  you  know  the  increased  price  to  the  con- 
sumer  

Mr.  Ikirt.  You  asked  how  much  in  price  and  I  thought  you  meant 
in  value  on  articles,  and  I  answered  that  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Beed.  It  undoubtedly  does  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  believe  the  consumer  pays  the  duty. 

Mr.  Beed.  And  therefore  we  should  have,  with  present  duties,  to 
impose  a  tax  upon  65,000,000  of  consumers  of  58  per  cent  on  this 
article. 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  have  shown  that  it  is  no  imposition  upon  the  consumer 
in  the  American  market  from  the  fact  that  importations  are  increasing, 
competition  is  increasing,  and  therefore  there  is  no  injustice  done. 

Mr.  Beed.  Why  f  If  the  consumer  pays  the  tariff  taxes  on  all  that  is 
imported  he  pays  on  all  that  is  manufactured,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Ikirt.  The  consumer  pays  all  the  duty;  yes. 

Mr.  Beed.  What  excuse  do  you  offer  us  for  imposing  upon  the  people 
not  only  the  tariff  taxes  on  the  imported  article,  but  upon  what  is 
manufactured  alsot 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  simply  submitted  the  facts,  and  I  am  willing  to  say 
that  if  you  were  to  crush  out  this  industry  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  price  at  which  the  foreign  ware  is  sold  might  be  advanced. 

Mr.  Beed.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  you  to  submit 
this  proposition  to  the  committee t 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  You  admit  the  result  might  be  an  increased  price  to  the 
consumer! 

Mr  Ikirt.  It  might  be. 
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Mr.  Eeed.  Tliat  ia  one  of  the  reasons  that  you  liave  in  niindt 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  great  growers  of  cotton  do  not  have  any  tariff  taxes 
upon  their  cotton  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Ikirt.  You,  perhaps,  have  investigated  that  matter  more  than 
1  have. 

Mr.  Eeed.  What  is  your  impression! 

Mr.  Ikirt.  They  have  not. 

Mr.  Eeed.  The  great  growers  of  wheat  do  not  have  any  tariff  tax 
imposed  that  is  of  any  importance  to  them,  do  they! 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  do  not  claim  they  have. 

Mr.  Eeed.  The  market  is  made  at  Liverpool! 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eeed.  And  it  is  also  true  that  the  cotton  market  is  made  there! 

Mr.  IKIBT.  YeSjHsir. 

Mr.  Eeed.  The  producers  of  cotton  and  wheat  have  none  of  the  bene- 
fits imposed  by  this  tariff  taxation  which  you  propose  in  behalf  of  some 
ot  your  constituents! 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  think  the  cotton  and  the  wheat  raisers  have  to  take  the 
value  in  the  foreign  market  leas  the  cost  of  carriage.    . 

Mr.  Eeed.  How  do  you  justify  creating  among  your  constituents  a 
special  class  to  the  detriment  of  the  cotton  and  wheat  growers!  You 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  an  argument  to  convince  me.  I 
want  you  to  address  your  argument  to  the  majority  of  this  committee, 
for  perhaps  your  argument  would  be  more  convincing  than  mine.  You 
recommend  to  us  to  establish  this  privileged  class  in  your  district,  and 
I  wish  you  would  present  your  argument  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince 
the  majority  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  have  tried  to  present  the  logic  of  facts  and  official 
reports  in  the  papers  I  have  read;  I  have  made  that  full  and  clear. 

Mr.  Eeed.  You  ought  to  present  some  argument  that  will  convince 
them,  for  they  do  not  seem  to  be  convinced. 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  believe  in  tariff  sufficient  to  raise  revenue  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  Government  economically  administered. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Yes;  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  stand  right  on  that. 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  want  you  to  stand  on  the  other  position. 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Yes,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  that.  I  understand 
that  the  majority  of  this  committee  are  not  in  favor  of  the  destruction 
or  abolishment  of  any  legitimate  industry 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  is,  in  your  district. 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Please  let  me  get  through,  and  you  will  have  your  answer. 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  will  not  ask  your  help.  I  speak  of  levying  this  duty  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  to  raise  $400,000,000  per  annum  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Government,  and  that  duty  should  be  so  placed,  keeping 
reform  in  view,  as  to  meet  the  revenues  of  the  Government  with  in- 
cidental protection. 

Mr.  Eeed.  What  incidental  protection! 

Mr.  Ikirt.  To  protect  any  legitimate  industry  where  it  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  the  cost  of  production  is  much  greater  than  the  foreign 
cost.  That  is  what  I  understand  incidental  protection,  so  called,  to 
mean.  Therefore,  I  am  in  favor  of  incidental  protection,  and  I  can  say 
that  this  is  both  an  industry  and  an  art. 

Mr.  Eeed.  You  are  arguing  at  the  same  time  that  we  should  keep 
up  a  protective  duty,  and  I  want  you  to  address  your  argument  to  thui 
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committee,  because  it  would  be  more  effective.    I  approach  it  fcom  a 
different  standpoint. 

Mr.  Ikibt.  I  understand  you  do,  but  we  approach  it  from  this 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  is  a  little  general. 

Mr.  Ikibt.  This  industry  is  entitled  to  a  proper  amount  of  recogni- 
tion, and  it  should  be  given  to  it.  Less  than  that  is  injustice  to  the  in- 
dustry, and  would  do  no  injustice  to  the  consumer.  I  am  not  in  favor, 
as  you  are,  of  levying  a  protective  tariff  for  the  sake  of  protection ; 
but  I  am  in  favor  of  incidental  protection  because  of  the  necessity  of 
our  raising  (400,000,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 
Therefore,  if  you  have  this  amount  to  raise  you  must  raise  it,  and  you 
shoiUd,  in  justice  and  right,  irrespective  of  party,  but  upon  the  broad 
principle  of  right 

Mr.  Eeed.  (Literposing.)  For  protection. 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Do  justice  as  to  the  tariff  protection.  The  principle  ot 
the  Democratic  party — since  you  have  referred  to  x)olitics — is  not  the 
principle  that  proposes  to  close  up  all  the  American  workshops  and 
manufacture  tramps  for  the  sole  benefit  bf  European  plutocrats. 

Mr.  Eeed.  [NTo,  no. 

Mr.  Ikirt.  We  propose  to  have  equity  and  justice,  and  we  make  the 
fight  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  Eeed.  You  speak  of  revenue  as  being  one  of  the  objects.  What 
proportion  of  these  goods  are  imported  into  this  country  as  compared 
with  the  domestic  product! 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Answer  as  near  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  will  not  undertake  to  answer. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Can  you  not  give  something  near  the  amount! 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  have  not  the  data  for  it. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Is  there  not  one  to  fivet 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Is  there  one  to  four! 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  presume  that  one-fourth  is  made  here,  but  must  refer 
you  to  the  manufacturers  as  to  proportion. 

Mr.  Eeed.  If  you  could  give  the  figures  it  might  be  striking.  "Would 
not  a  tariff  tax  upon  all  articles  imported,  if  imposed  upon  an  equal 
amount  to  supply  the  place  of  the  domestic  manufacture,  visibly  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  the  Government! 

Mr.  Ikirt.  As  a  matter  of  course,  if  you  abolish  the  business  and 
get  an  increased  importation  at  the  same  duty  it  would  increase  the 
revenues  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Eeed.  In  proportion  there  would  be  more  and  more  imported, 
and  more  and  more  revenue! 

Mr.  Ikirt.  There  might  be;  quite  likely  there  would  be.  The 
amount  required  would  have  to  be  famished,  and  if  none  were  fur- 
nished here  the  increase  would  be  furnished  at  other  hands,  and  that 
would  increase  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Eeed.  You  are  not  urging  this  on  account  of  revenue,  are  you! 

Mr.  Ikcrt.  I  was  going  to  complete  my  remark.  But  if  this  indus- 
try were  stricken  down  and  no  duty  imposed,  supposing  you  needed 
revenue,  in  that  case  would  you  then  get  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment! 

Mr.  Eeed.  In  case  of  what! 

Mr.  Ikibt.  In  any  case  if  importations  increase  and  competition 
also,  it  indicates  the  rate  is  not  too  high. 
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Mr.  Reed.  Not  too  liigh  for  wLat! 

Mr.  Ieirt.  Justice  and  reveuuc.  Because  if  the  importation  is 
steadily  increasing,  therefore  revenues  are  steadily  increasing.  If  It 
were  the  other  way,  it  would  argue  it  was  too  high. 

Mr.  Reed.  Too  high  for  prot^tion,  so  as  to  render  foreign  competi- 
tion  

Mr.  Ikirt.  Too  high  to  render  justice  to  your  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue.  You  would  be  taking  advantage  of  your 
consumers  and  tlie  Government. 

Mr.  Reed.  Then  you  do  not  admit  your  former  statement  that 
lower  tariff  taxes  would  increase  the  revenue  to  a  reasonable  extent  f 

Mr.  Ikirt.  That  is  a  mooted  question;  it  might,  and  depends  en- 
tirely  upon  the  amount  you  cut  it. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  say  you  think  that  labor  is  200  per  cent  more  costly 
here  than  the  labor  abroad! 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  said  the  wages  paid  in  America  were  200  per  cent 
more,  approximately,  than  the  wages  paid  in  Germany — ^not  near  that 
much  difference  in  the  wages  here  and  in  England. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  are  making  the  American  producer  of  cotton  and 
wheat  pay  double  the  wages,  as  shown  by  the  product  of  this  industry 
whicli  you  desire  to  protect,  are  you  nott 

Mr.  Ikirt.  In  what  wayt 

Mr.  Reed.  Those  wages  go  into  the  product,  do  they  nott 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  These  gentlemen  who  raise  cotton  and  wheat  pay  for 
that  product,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  They  pay  its  wages  T 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  went  over  that  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  want  them  to  pay  this  wages! 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  took  the  ground  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty  in 
addition. 

Mr.  Reed.  How  do  you  justify  this  infliction  ux>on  the  cotton  and 
wheat  growers!    That  is  the  question  I  asked. 

Mr.  DciRT.  I  justify  it  on  the  broad  ground  of  right,  equity,  and 
justice,  all  conditions  considered.  If  you  put  it  so  high  as  to  make  a 
monopoly,  it  would  not  be  right. 

Mr.  Reed.  What  you  want  is  such  reasonable  protection  as  to  enable 
your  constituents  to  live! 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Anybody's  constituents. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  extend  it  to  anybody's  constituents! 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  I  would  not  be  here,  except  for  the  ferct 
that  certain  conditions  I  have  shown  obtain. 

Mr.  Reed.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  any  other  industry  which  is 
protected  ? 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  say  it  is  perfectly  right,  if  certain  conditions  exist,  to 
have  sutticient  tariff  protection. 

Mr.  Reed.  In  order  that  protection  might  not  fail' by  incidentally 
being  incidental,  you  put  it  here  purposely!  You  would  have  inci- 
dental protection  borne  in  mind  by  this  committee;  but  you  want  it  to 
be  down  because  you  do  not  trust  it  incidentally! 

Mr.  Ikirt.  We  do  everything  from  a  motive.  I  have  tried  to  show 
that,  and  I  believe  I  am  right.    All  tariffs  protect. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  do  not  regard  anything  as  incidental  that  is  done 
for  a  purpose,  such  as  creating  a  class. 

Mr.  iKi^T.  It  does  not  create  a  class,  if  not  too  high  or,  unless  high 
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enongh  to  create  a  monopoly.  It  is  on  that  also  that  I  would  measure 
the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Beed.  You  are  not  the  only  gentleman  of  your  politics  who  has 
come  to  that  conclusion.  The  gentlemen  representing  the  pearl-button 
industry  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  Ikibt.  I  also  say  that  I  do  not  believe  your  committee  will  err 
in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Eeed.  The  effect  ts  the  same  upon  every  Democrat — to  specify 
the  incidental  protection  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  failure. 

Mr.  Ikiet.  The  Bepublicans  desire  to  get  it  to  the  highest  point. 

Mr.  Eeed.  So  as  to  make  sure  that  incidental  protection  does  not 
fail. 

Mr.  Ikirt.  The  Republican  theory  is  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  one 
class.    Is  it  notf 

Mr.  Reed.  I  presume  when  you  come  down  to  theories,  we  are  all 
the  same.  The  difficulty  is  that  you  are  asking  this  without  knowing 
it;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Ikibt.  I  do  not  agree  with  your  proposition.  I  do  not  believe 
wages  are  higher  because  of  a  protective  tariflf.  There  is  where  you 
and  I  differ. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  will  discuss  it  with  you,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Ikibt.  I  have  been  at  your  service  for  the  last  several  minutes 

Mr.  Reed  (interposing).  I  think  you  have, 

Mr.  Ikibt.  And  am  willing  to  continue. 
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Satubday,  September  16^  1893. 

Mr.  Bbunt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  The  real 
reason  for  my  being  here  to-day  is  the  fact  that  I  had  a  somewhat 
unique  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  which  I  thought  might 
be  of  interest  as  well  as  some  benefit  to  the  industry  with  which  I  am 
connected.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  pottery  business  for  about 
thirty-five  years,  most  of  the  time  in  England.  Since  I  became  a  man, 
I  have  spent  ten  years  of  my  life  in  the  pottery  industry  in  England 
under  free  trade.  I  have  spent  twelve  years  in  the  pottery  industry  in 
America  under  protection ;  so  that  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak 
somewhat  of  the  benefits,  or  otherwise,  under  free  trade  or  protection, 

I  have  had  an  experience  as  a  workingman  in  England  in  the  pottery 
industry.  I  have  been  engaged  as  a  manager  in  England,  and  as  such 
I  have  had  to  pay  wages  and  engage  men.  I  have  had  an  experience 
as  a  workingman  in  the  pottery  industry  in  America,  and  I  have  been 
a  manager,  and  am  now  a  manager;  so  that  whatever  I  say  in  connec- 
tion with  it  will  be  drawn  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  and  not 
collected  from  books. 

I  come  here  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  maintain  the  present  rate  of 
duty  on  pottery,  and  I  do  so  for  several  reasons :  One  of  the  reasons — 
which  you  have  heard  many  times  before — ^is  because  if  the  duty  is 
reduced,  the  burden  will  fall  on  the  working  man.  In  connection  with 
this,  I  want  to  make  a  little  statement  about  the  difference  I  have  paid 
for  some  labor  in  America  and  in  England.  Most  of  these  comparisons 
are  made  with  English  manufacturers,  chiefly,  I  suppose,  because  reli- 
able statistics  are  more  easily  procured  in  England  than  in  some  of  the 
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other  foreign  countries.  We  can,  consequently,  compare  theconditioufi 
in  England  and  America  better  than  we  can  the  price  and  condition  of 
things  in  other  countries. 

I  have  not  a  very  long  list,  although  it  is  on  a  long  piece  of  paper; 
but  I  have  taken  the  average  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  regular  num- 
ber of  men  that  it  requires  to  run  a  pottery.  I  have  started  with  what 
we  call  the  engineer  in  England.  I  paid  $6  a  week  in  England,  and  $11 
in  America  for  an  engineer.  There  are  many  places  which  are  filled  by 
women  in  England,  and  men  in  America. 

Mr.  Stbvens.  Those  were  the  prices  which  were  prevalent  twelve 
years  ago  f 

Mr.  Bbunt.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  has  practically  been  no  change  in 
prices  since  then. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  prices  not  risen  since  thent 

Mr.  Brunt.  Very  little  in  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  have  in  other  trades  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  can  not  say.  I  am  speaking  of  my  exx)erience  as  a 
I)otter. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  last  three  years  in 
England! 

Mr.  Brunt.  The  reason  for  my  coming  to  America  was  to  avoid  a 
strike  which  was  imminent,  where  the  men  had  been  reduced  8  per  cent 
some  years  previous,  and  had  gone  on  a  strike.  The  rate  has  never 
gone  back.  They  still  have  the  same  reduction  of  wages.  If  the  tariff 
is  reduced  it  would  affect  the  working  potters,  the  coal-minerS|  and 
others  who  handle  products  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  you  paid  $2,90  for  coal  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  that  slack  1 

Mr.  Brunt.  It  was  Cumberland  coal,  which  is  equal  to  slack.  What 
we  call  coal  here  is  usually  called  slack  in  England.  In  England  they 
make  three  selections  of  coal.  It  is  about  equal  to  the  higher  grade 
of  coal  used  in  the  ordinary  house  fires.  The  part  of  it  which  goes 
through  a  screen  is  slack.  In  England  in  10  tons  of  coal  there  would 
be  8  tons  of  slack.  They  allow  us,  when  we  go  to  the  coalpits,  to  load 
up  the  carts  and  count  it  as  slack.  What  is  slack  in  England  is  coal 
in  America. 

Another  reason  which  I  wish  to  assign  is  because  if  the  tariff  is  re- 
duced the  wages  of  the  working  potter  will  be  changed  for  the  worse. 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  number  of  cases  where  work  is  done  in 
America  by  men  and  in  England  by  women.  Of  course  they  have 
caused  a  material  cheapening  of  the  product;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
cheapens  the  product  it  deteriorates  the  condition  of  the  employ^,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  because  the  labor  of  the  man  is  brought  in  compe- 
tition with  the  labor  of  the  woman,  and  very  often  is  bnmght  in  com- 
petition with  the  labor  of  his  own  child.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  condi^ 
tion  of  the  man  having  these  things  to  compete  with  is  worse  than  in 
a  country  where  he  only  has  to  compete  with  the  labor  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

There  is  no  more  sober,  honest,  or  industrious  workmen  in  the  world 
than  the  working  potter  of  America,  and  I  attribute  it  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  well  paid.  If  you  bring  a  man  down  in  his  wages  of 
course  you  reduce  him  in  his  general  condition.  If  you  reduce  his  hon- 
esty and  morality  you  reduce  his  pride.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  that  point;  but  you  all  know  that  honesty  is  more  a  ques- 
tion of  appetite  than  of  principle.    If  you  fill  a  man's  stomach  and 
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send  him  through  a  market,  he  is  not  so  Iikel\'  to  steal  as  if  he  goes 
through  the  market  with  an  empty  stomach.  If  a  man  makes  good 
wages  he  will  live  decently  and  is  more  likely  to  be  honest  than  a  man 
who  has  poor  wages. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Does  that  not  apply  to  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  to 
the  laborer  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  It  does. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  How  long  have  you  been  a  manufacturer  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Bbunt.  Three  years. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Before  that  you  were  a  manager? 

Mr.  Bbunt.  Yes  sir;  for  five  years.  Before  that  I  was  a  foreman 
for  three  years,  and  before  that  I  was  a  workingman  on  the  bench  for 
three  years. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Do  you  own  this  factory  yourself? 

Mr.  Bbunt.  I  own  it  in  conjunction  with  two  others. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  How  much  of  it  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  own  one-fourth. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  is  the  capital  ? 

Mr.  Bbunt.  The  capital  stock  is  $80,000. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Did  you  bring  that  with  you  from  England  after  you 
had  been  working  there  ? 

Mr.  Bbunt.  No  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  made  it  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Bbunt.  All  I  own  I  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  How  much  did  you  start  with  three  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Bbunt.  I  did  not  start  with  anything  very  much.  The  condi- 
tions of  ownership  are  more  or  less  private.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  I  have  this  interest  I  have  made  sufficient  money  to  pay  for 
the  shares  that  I  own  in  the  corporation. 

I  want  again  to  quote  my  personal  experience  in  this  matter.  Chil- 
dren are  put  to  work  early  in  England.  I  myself  went  to  work  in  the 
pottery  when  I  was  only  7  years  old.  I  finished  my  education,  and 
have  never  had  a  day's  schooling  since.  At  the  present  time  the  condi- 
tions of  child-labor  are  better  than  when  I  was  a  child;  but  the  whole 
trend  of  the  legislation  on  education,  and  everything  else,  is  to  encour- 
age a  child  to  get  along  in  school  so  that  it  can  be  put  to  work  earlier 
and  be  made  to  earn  money  to  bring  into  the  general  family  fund;  so 
much  so  that  even  to-day  children  are  compelled  by  law  to  go  to  school 
in  England  three  years.  They  are  sent  to  school  before  they  are  2 
years  old,  so  that  they  can  be  hurried  up  and  brought  to  the  factory 
to  earn  something  for  the  general  family  fund. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Has  therebeen  any  increase  in  the  wages  in  the  facto- 
ries in  the  last  three  years? 

Mr.  Bbunt.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  no  increase  in  wages  nor  in  the 
price  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Has  there  been  any  decrease? 

Mr.  Bbunt.  There  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  wages  for  years. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Not  in  any  part  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Bbunt.  Not  that  I  remember.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  men 
were,  up  to  the  late  panic,  making  more  money,  and  the  pay  roll  was 
higher  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  existence  of  the  pottery  industry. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Has  there  been  any  case  where  women  and  children 
have  been  employed  ? 

Mr.  Bbunt.  We  have  employed  more  women,  because  we  have  es- 
tablished a  decorative  depaitment,  which  was  not  established  before 
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I  went  there.  There  have  been  engaged  in  that  department  a  great 
number  of  women. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  are  speaking  of  yoor  own  mill  now.  There  has 
been  some  in  other  mills  f 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  do  not  believe  there  has. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Was  there  not  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  Trenton 
mills  soon  after  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  operation! 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  do  not  believe  there  was. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  there  was  you  never  heard  of  itt 

Mr.  Brunt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  have  such  information  from  a  gentleman  who  lives 
there. 

Mr.  Brunt.  My  reason  for  saying  that  I  do  not  believe  there  was  is 
because  we  are  governed  by  Trenton  prices.  If  there  had  been  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  per  cent  anywhere  in  Ameiica  of  course  you  may  be  sure 
that  as  business  men  we  would  learn  it  very  soon  and  would  conform 
to  it. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Eegardless  of  the  profit  you  were  making  in  your 
business  T 

Mr.  Brunt.  If  they  had  reduced  their  wages  there  would  have  been 
a  cause.    The  same  reasons  would  have  caused  us  tx)  reduce  ours. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Regardless  of  whether  you  make  money  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  No;  but  the  supposition  is  that  if  they  had  reduced  their 
men  10  per  cent  they  were  not  making  money,  and  consequently  had 
reduced  wages.    Then  we  should  have  reduced  ours  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  there  been  improved  methods  of  manufacture 
in  your  industry  in  the  last  few  years  by  which  the  product  is  made 
cheaper  f 

Mr.  Brunt.  In  some  cases  we  have  had  improved  methods  of  manu- 
facture. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  reduced  prices  aecordinglyt 

Mr.  Brunt.  That  is  rather  a  difiicult  thing  to  say;  and  I  will  tell 
you  why  it  is  difficult.  A  great  many  of  the  goods  we  have  been  manu- 
facturing are  decorated  goods;  in  fact,  one  branch  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged in  producing — American  porcelains — is  all  decorated.  That  is 
the  principal  decorated  ware.  It  is  selling  at  prices  which  are  made 
by  the  individual  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  a  combi  nation  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  Not  on  the  decorated  ware. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  on  the  plain  goods  f 

Mr.  Brunt.  Not  on  the  plain  goods.  There  is  a  combination  of  man- 
facturers. 

Mr.  Stevens.  To  keep  the  prices  up! 

Mr.  Brunt.  For  the  general  benefit  and  general  usefulness,  just  ex- 
actly as  you  gentlemen  here  are  engaged  in  a  combination  to  make 
laws  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  nation.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stevens.  Did  you  say  there  was  a  combination  among  the  man- 
ufacturers to  keep  up  the  prices,  or  for  general  trade  purposes!  Is 
there  a  fine  attached  if  they  undersell  each  other  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  there  is  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  it  the  object  of  this  association  to  create  competition 
and  thus  reduce  prices  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  The  object  is  to  create  competition.  It  is  not  to  destroy 
competition.  The  object  is  to  protect  the  trade,  for  several  reasons, 
exactly  the  same  as  trades  unions  protect  their  workingmen;  it  is 
exactly  the  same. 
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Mr.  Bbtan.  Is  your  product  covered  by  this  coinbiTiationf 

Mr.  Brunt.  We  produce  some  goods  covered  by  this  combination? 

Mr.  Tarsney.  If  you  were  to  dispose  of  the  product  at  5  per  cent 
less  than  you  are  disposing  of  it  would  you  come  in  conflict  with  this 
association  and  subject  yourself  to  the  penalties  provided  by  this 
association  f 

Mr.  Brunt.  We  should. 

Another  reason  which  I  desire  to  submit  why  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  should  not  be  made,  is  that  this  pottery  industry  should  be  pro- 
tected, because  all  other  nations  in  the  world  protect  the  pottery  in- 
dustry. I  say  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  England  has  got  free  trade, 
but  England  has  not  always  had  free  trade.  Englandwas  once  in  the 
same  position  we  are  to-day  with  reference  to  the  pottery  industry. 
She  has  developed  it.  When  she  was  developing  it  there  was  not  a 
country  in  the  world  which  had  such  strict  protection  as  England  had. 
It  was  her  policy,  through  her  ambassadors,  to  engage  skilled  work- 
men and  manufacturers  from  other  nations,  and  induce  them  by  special 
protection  to  come  and  locate  in  England  and  develop  that  industry. 
It  was  in  that  way  that  it  was  developed.  To  such  an  extent  was  that 
systom  carried  out  that  at  one  time  the  importation  of  crockery  for  the 
piirpose  of  sale  in  England  was  absolutely  prohibited,  and  all  goods 
that  were  imported  for  the  purpose  of  sale  could  be  confiscated  wher- 
ever they  were  found;  and  any  man  who  had  it  in  his  possession  could 
be  fined  for  having  it.  It  was  through  such  a  system  as  this,  when 
England  was  young  in  the  industry,  that  she  developed  it;  and  when 
she  had  developed  it  and  got  it  to  such  perfection  that  it  was  more 
highly  developed  than  the  same  industry  in  other  countries,  then,  and 
only  then,  did  she  throw  open  the  doors  and  say  to  the  other  nations, 
"  Come  in  and  compete." 

Mr.  Bryan.  When  did  she  adopt  free  trade  in  crockery  t'' 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  think  in  1833. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Has  the  industry  developed  there  since  that  time  t" 

Mr.  Brunt.  Somewhat;  but  no  more  than  the  natural  increase  in 
population. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  wages  risen  in  the  crockery  industry  since  1833  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  Wages  have  risen  in  the  pottery  industry  since  then 
some  little;  and  the  reason  is,  as  I  am  trying  to  illustrate,  that  at  that 
time  she  had  thoroughly  developed  it,  and  she  could  afford  to  say  to 
herself,  "  Now  our  industry  is  developed,  and  we  can  afford  to  go  out 
and  sell  goods  broadcast  throughout  the  world." 

Mr.  Bryan.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  time  that  would 
enable  us,  like  England,  to  do  that  and  increase  wages  of  labor! 

Mr.  Brunt.  The  time  would  be  when  this  country  can  produce  all 
the  crockery  that  this  country  can  consume. 

Mr.  Bryan.  When  will  that  bet 

Mr.  Brunt.  That  is  going  into  the  prophecy  business. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  no  idea  when  we  could  do  thatt 

Mr.  Brunt.  It  would  not  be  in  my  lifetime. 

Mr.  Bryan.    Ifou  would  not  want  it  to  be  in  your  lifetime  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  It  took  England  three  hundred  years  to  develop  her 
industry.  The  growth  of  nations  is  counted,  as  a  better  man  than  I 
has  said,  by  centuries,  not  by  years. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  that  England  went  abroad  to  bring  skilled 
laborers  to  that  county? 

Mr.  Brunt.  Yes,  she  did. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Are  our  manufacturers  bringing  in  skilled  laborers! 
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Mr.  Brunt.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  proportion  of  foreigners  have  yon  in  yonr  employ  f 

Mr.  Brunt.  About  10  per  cent.  The  remainder  are,  I  think,  American 
born — certainly  the  men  and  boys  and  women  who  have  learned  the 
industry  in  this  country  are. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  brought  in  ja.ny  yourself  t 

Mr.  Brt:nt.  I  have  not.  My  idea  lias  be^n,  since  I  have  been  in  the 
industry,  to  try  to  develop  American  talent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  total  value  of  the  pixxiuct  of  your  firm 
annually  f 

Mr.  Brunt.  The  total  output  is  anywhere  from  *125,000  to  $160,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  amount  of  money  do  you  pay  yearly  in  wages  T 

Mr.  Brunt.  The  pay  roll  right  in  our  works  approximates  $75,000, 
or  a  little  more  than  that,  as  near  as  I  can  c^me  to  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  includes  all  labor  on  the  works  and  the  salaries  of 
the  officers? 

Mr.  Brunt.  Fo.  It  leaves  three  out.  I  have  mentioned  about  Eng- 
land and  the  way  she  has  develoi)ed  the  pott^^ry  industry.  Even  to 
this  day  she  nurses  and  protects  it,  and  tries  to  develop  it  to  a  great 
extent  in  this  way:  By  establishing  schools  of  art  and  science  in  the 
centers  of  the  i)ottery  industry,  which  are  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  where  young  men  and  young  women  can  attend  the  siiecial 
part  of  the  business  that  they  are  going  to  be  engaged  in.  That  is  one 
of  the  drawbacks  at  the  present  time  to  the  advancement  of  the  pottery 
industry  in  America.  You  know  that  France  and  Germany  and  some 
other  counties  have  royal  potteries  which  are  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  are  experimental.  The  benefits  of  those  experiments  are 
to  go  to  the  general  industry.  In  England  at  this  time,  while  of  course 
there  is  no  Government  grant,  yet  there  are  potteries  there  under  the 
particular  i)rotection  and  particular  patronage  of  royalty  and  also  of 
the  nobilit>\  I  saw  instances  of  that  in  the  World's  Fair,  where  I  saw 
on  one  of  the  booths,  painted  in  English  in  prominent  characters, 
"  Potters  by  special  appointment  to  Hex  Majesty  Queen  Victoria." 

Mr.  Tarsne Y.  You  can  see  that  sign  over  every  peanut  stand  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  think  that  is  a  local  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  never  saw  a  peanut  stand  in  England,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  say  what  there  would  be  over  it. 

Mr.  Keed  (to  Mr.  Tarsney).  That  is  certainly  a  local  coloring  you 
give  to  it.     Your  idea  is  right. 

Mr.  Brunt.  The  contest  we  have  to  make  in  this  country  in  fighting 
this  royal  patronage  has  materially  affected  the  trade.  There  has  been, 
since  I  have  been  here  in  the  small  town  of  Trenton,  alone,  twelve  large 
firms  that  have  gone  into  liquidation,  which  is  an  average  of  one  every 
year.  Most  of  these  firms  have  been  the  fimis  that  have  especially 
distinguished  themselves  in  trying  to  develop  that  high  grade  of  goods, 
and  have  been  fighting  to  compete  with  the  royal  potters  of  foreign 
nations.  They  have  simply  gone  under.  I  think  that  if  the  legisla- 
tors of  this  country  would  devote  a  little  money  to  develoi)ing  the 
arts  and  industries  of  the  country,  instead  of  8i)ending  so  much  to 
invent  machines  to  manufacture  widows  and  orphans,  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries in  America  would  be  in  a  great  deal  better  position  than  they 
are  to-day. 

Another  reason  I  will  suggest  is,  that  if  you  reduce  the  tariff  on  pot- 
tery, it  will  be  a  setback  for  a  number  of  years.  When  I  say  that  it 
will  be  a  setback,  that  premises  that  there  has  been  some  advance- 
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ment.  I  think  it  only  right,  gentlemen,  that  yon,  who  have  charge  of 
the  purse  strings  of  the  nation,  should  know  whether  pottery  has  ad- 
vanced under  your  system  of  protection. 

I  have  brought  here  samples  of  what  I  consider  to  be  fair  samples 
of  every  kind  of  pottery  that  is  produced  in  America.  I  will  explain 
to  you  why  I  brought  them  (exhibiting  samples).  There  are  certain 
grades  of  goods  that  America  can  now  produce  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  These  grades  of  goods  of  which 
I  speak  are  preferred  by  the  trade  to  the  foreign  goods,  everything  else 
being  equal.  That  shows  some  step  forward.  There  has  been  at  least 
one  class  of  pottery  created  in  America,  and  that  is  the  class  made  by 
Ruppert  in  Cincinnati.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  conhl  have  been 
created  under  a  system  of  free  trade;  but  I  do  know  that  it  has  been 
created  under  a  system  of  protection.  You  have  in  Cincinnati  the 
finest  grade  of  goods  in  the  world,  and  it  is  entirely  new.  There  has 
never  been  anything  like  it  seen  in  the  world  before.  It  was  produced 
in  America,  and  you  can  speak  with  great  pride  and  say,  "This  is 
purely  American.'' 

Here  Mr.  Brunt  produced  and  explained  severaFsamples  of  goods  as 
follows: 

Here  is  what  we  call  Rockingham  ware;  it  is  a  red  earthen  ware.  It 
is  a  little  common,  but  very  useful. 

This  next  sample  is  stoneware,  or  yellow  ware. 

This  next  is  china  ware. 

This  one  is  called  C.  C.  ware,  which  is  chiefly  used  by  workingmen 
in  America.  Those  grades  I  have  selected  because  they  are  as  good, 
if  not  better,  than  the  same  grade  of  goods  made  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  everything  else  being  equal,  and  are  preferred  by  dealers. 

Mr.  Beyan.  Are  they  proiduced  at  as  low  a  price  here  as  elsewhere  T 

Mr.  Brunt.  The  selling  price,  do  you  mean?  Or  do  you  mean  that 
they  cost  as  much  to  makef 

Mr.  Bryan.  Are  they  produced  at  as  low  a  cost  in  this  country  as 
abroad? 

Mr.  Brunt.  No. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Are  they  sold  at  as  low  a  price  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  No,  sir;  they  are  neither  produced  nor  sold  as  low. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Are  they  as  good  in  quality? 

Mr.  Brunt.  They  are  as  good,  or  better,  in  quality.  Here  is  another 
piece  which  is  called  "  hotel  china.''  I  am  a  little  inclined  to  think 
that  that  is  an  American  production.  Certainly,  no  other  country  can 
produce  as  well  as  America  can. 

Mr.  Brunt  produced  samples  of  American  porcelains,  white  granite, 
glass,  and  printed  ware. 

Mr.  Brunt.  As  you  will  meet  with  this  class  in  your  tariff  laws  it 
would  be  just  as  well  tor  me  to  mention  and  explain  them.  These  are 
being  produced  now  in  America,  and  I  think  they  are  as  good  as  are 
produced  anywhere,  but  they  cost  more.  The  object  of  producing 
American  porcelain  is  this :  In  America  there  is  a  large  class,  the  better 
class  of  working  people,  who  can  afford  to  purchase  a  little  better  grade 
of  goods  than  the  ordinary  C.  C.  brand,  but  who  are  not  sufficiently 
wealthy  to  purchase  the  French  china,  which  is  expensive.  America 
has  tried  to  produce  something  as  good  as  the  French  china,  and  yet 
which  might  be  sold  at  half  the  cost.  This  is  the  article,  American 
porcelain.  This  [indicating]  is  French  china.  It  is  called  French  china 
when  we  wish  to  distinguisn  it  from  any  other  china.  It  is  made  in 
America,  and  is  made  to  compete  with  French  china.    The  whole  ap- 
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Ijearance  of  the  article  warrants  us  in  saying  so.  The  mode  of  making 
certain  kinds  of  French  china  is  a  secret. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  brand  is  tliatf 

Mr.  Brunt.  That  is  the  Ouonchvga  Pottery  Company's,  of  New  York 
State.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  is  the  finest  imitation  of  French  china 
that  has  ever  been  produced. 

Mr.  Bryajj.  What  articles  are  covered  by  the  tariflft 

Mr.  Brunt.  Simply  this,  the  C.  C. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  proportion  does  the  C.  O.  china  bear  to  those; 
what  is  the  most  ordinary  kind,  the  kind  of  which  most  is  soldf 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  think  the  most  of  this  white  granite  is  sold. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  do  not  know  what  the  annual  product  is  of  the  O.  C.  f 

Mr.  Brunt.  Ko. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  brown  teapot  included  within  the  combination 
of  which  you  have  spoken  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  there  is  a  combination  on  the  manu- 
facture of  this  brown  teapot.  They  have  an  association  of  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  many  combinations  do  you  belong  tot 

Mr.  Brunt.  One. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  is  it  as  to  the  W.  G.  and  decorated  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  Every  manufacturer  makes  his  own  price  on  them. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  all  these  goods  made  on  the  ancient  potter's  wheel  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  Some  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  improved  the  process  of  machinery  so  as  to 
substitute  it  for  the  old  potters'  wheel! 

Mr.  Brunt.  We  have  improved  the  old  potter's  wheel.  The  princi- 
ple is  practically  the  same,  but  we  have  improved  it  by  adding  power 
to  it.  Instead  of  a  man  kicking  it  around,  it  is  turned  by  machinery. 
The  mode  is  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  the  same  as  the  Egyptians  use! 

Mr.  Brunt.  Yes,  sir;  with  some  moditiitations.  It  is  the  same 
principle.  This  [exhibitingj  is  another  class  of  china  goods,  which  is 
called  English  ciiina.  These  are  made  in  America.  This  is  the  term 
used  to  denote  the  goods,  not  meaning  to  convey  the  impression  that 
they  are  made  in  England.  These  are  as  fine  as  anything  made  in 
England.  They  are  made  by  factories  in  the  West,  and  if  the  present 
rate  of  duty  is  maintained,  so  that  the  industry  can  be  developed, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  English  and  French  china  shall 
not  be  made  as  good  in  America  as  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Where  are  those  factories  locatedt 

Mr.  Brunt.  At  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  I  am  reminded  that  I  am 
occupying  a  little  too  much  time,  and  probably  I  am.  I  have  one  other 
reason  why  the  tariff  should  not  be  lowered:  we  are  making  this  grade 
of  goods  against  geographical  protection.  I  want  to  say  that  if  we  are 
driven  out  of  the  market  on  this  better  class  of  goods  we  will  have  to 
go  back  to  this  commoner,  heavier  class  on  account  of  the  geographical 
protection. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  refer  to  transportation  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  Yesj  that  is  what  I  understand  by  geographical  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Bryan.  These  goods  were  being  manufactured  before  1890 1 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  do  not  think  these  were  manufactured  before  1890. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  industry  was  successful  before  that  timet 

Mr.  Brunt.  You  can  never  say  that  the  i)ottery  industry  has  been 
very  successful  in  this  country,  because  there  has  been  a  large  proper- 
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tiou  of  failures,  owing  to  the  expense  of  developing  it,  which  is  out  of 
l)ro[)ortion  to  that  in  otber  industries. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Has  there  not  been  more  money  made  in  it  than  in  other 
kinds  of  manufacture t 

Mr.  Brunt.  You  are  very  wrongly  informed  in  connection  with  that. 
I  have  told  you  that  in  a  town  of  50,000  inhabitants,  out  of  twenty- 
seven  to  thirty  potteries  in  twelve  years  twelve  large  concerns  (not  the 
small  ones,  in  which  failures  have  been  numerous)  have  failed. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  were  your  profits  last  year! 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  question. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  people  ought  to  know  that, 
if  you  are  insisting  that  you  can  not  live  without  the  aid  of  the  law! 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  think  it  is  fair  that  the  people  should  know  what  is 
the  general  profit  of  the  pottery  business. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Are  they  not  entitled  to  know  how  much  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  do  not  think  they  are  entitled  to  know  what  is  the 
profit  of  an  individual  firm. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  do  not  care  to  give  itt 

Mr.  Brunt.  1  would  not  want  to  say  what  are  the  profits  of  my  con- 
cern, because  if  I  said  we  were  making  nothing  it  would  destroy  our 
credit;  and  if  I  said  we  were  making  30  per  cent  people  would  think 
it  was  very  profitable.  I  do  not  want  to  state  it  as  an  individual.  If 
a  manufacturer  is  making  8  per  cent  on  his  capital  he  considers  he  is 
doing  a  fair  business. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  $80,000  invested! 

Mr.  Brunt.  We  have  $80,000  invested.  I  will  submit  this  table, 
and  then  that  will  close  my  remarks,  except  as  to  the  questions  you 
may  wish  to  ask  me.  This  table  I  have  copied  from  our  books.  It 
shows  that  the  special  articles  manufactured  by  the  potters  have  been 
reduced  gradually  year  by  year,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  any  reduction  of  the  tariff,  because  the  only  necessity  that  any 
one  can  suggest  for  a  reduction  of  the  tarift*  is  to  cheapen  the  article, 
and  the  cost  of  the  article  has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  do  not  understand  your  statement.  Did  you  say  that 
prices  have  gone  down? 

Mr.  Brunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  you  state  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  the 
prices  for  the  last  three  years  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  Yes;  I  think  there  ha«  been  no  change  in  prices  during 
the  last  tluree  years,  with  the  exception  of  two  articles,  where  the  size 
has  been  increased  and  the  prices  also,  owing  to  the  larger  size.  We 
made  larger  sizes,  and  increased  the  price.  There  has,  consequently, 
been  over  five  years  when  the  price  has  been  going  down. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
goods  has  been  caused  by  the  tarifft 

Mr.  Brunt.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  reduction  in  the 
price  has  been  caused  by  the  tariff,  but  has  been  caused  by  home  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Bryan.  By  such  associations  as  you  belong  tot 

Mr.  Brunt.  By  such  associations. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Suppose  one  firm  fixes  the  price  and  they  find  others 
selling  below  that  price  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  something  in  that  connection  you 
would  not  think  it  were  true.  K 1  were  to  tell  you  that  the  association 
prevents  prices  going  up- 
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Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  fix  a  cast  iroD  rule,  so  that  you  can  not  lower  or 
raise  the  price  f 

Mr.  Brunt.  We  fix  a  cast-iron  rule  so  that  we  can  not  raise  it  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  association.  The  average  reduction  in  the 
United  States  from  1870  to  1893  on  twenty-four  articles  has  been  40^ 
-per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  yet  you  can  say  that  competition  has  done  all  thatf 

Mr.  Brunt.  Gompetion  has  done  all  that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Can  competition  reduce  i>rices,  except  where  prices  are 
exorbitant! 

Mr.  Brunt.  Sometimes  it  can,  unfortunately.  I  was  going  on  to 
say  that  during  the  time  these  goods  were  reduced  40J  per  cent  I  took 
the  wage  book  and  found  that  the  reduction  in  labor  has  been  only  18 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  In  labor  cost  or  in  wages  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  In  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Bryan.  There  has  been  a  like  reduction  in  materials? 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  simply  took  labor. 


Selling  price  on  helow-named  C,  C,  ware. 


Bakers*  G-inch per  dozen . . 

Bakers'  7-inch do — 

Bakers'  8-inck do — 

Bowls,  6s do — 

Bowls,  9s do.... 

Bowls,  12s do. . . , 

Chambers,  6s do — 

Chambers,  9s do..., 

Dishes,  8-inoh do ... . 

Dishes,  9-inch : do — 

Dishes,  10-inch do — 

Dishes,  12-inch do — 

Ewers  and  basins,  98 do — 

Jugs,  12s do — 

Jags,  24s do — 

Mags,  30s do — 

Pin.  nappies,  6-int'h d«> — 

Pin.  nappies,  7-tnch do — 

Pin.  nappies,  8-inch. . . , do — 

Plates,  o-inch do — 

Plates,  7-inch do.... 

Suj^ars,  308 do — 

Hd.teasst.D per  gross.. 

Unhd.  teas  St.  D do — 


!  Per  c«nt 
less 

^^'      years 
1^0  and 
1893. 


Average,  less  cost,  between  years  1870  and  1893, 
about  4(H  per  cent. 


on 


above  twenty-four  articlea^ 
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Table  ahotptng  the  difference  paid  for  ike  same  lahifr  in  England  and  in  America. 


En 
La 


if^)ii««r  or  engine  driyer I>er  week.. 

Dorers do — 

Watchman do — 

Clay  mixers do — 

Plate-makers  for  12  platen,  7-inch 

Boiicer-makers  for  12  saucers,  raatle  by  women  in  Bngl^d  and  men 

in  America 

Cnps,  per  doien  of  12  complete,  including  making,  turning,  and  hand- 
ling, made  by  women  and  girls  in  England  and  men  in  America. . . 
HoUowware  ^«6sers,  per  dozen  of  12  coA'er  dinhes,  8-inch . 


Giggermen,  oorered  cbarobers,  complete per  dozen. 

Kiln  hands per  day. 

Dipper  hands do . . . 

Boys  in  dipping  room  will  start  at do . . . 

An  areiage  boy  will  make  when  leAi-ncd 

Women  in  biscuit  wareroom 

Women  in  glost  wareroom 

Boys  in  gloat  wareroom  start  at 

Glost  warehousemen p<'r  day. 

Printers,  average  price  paid do. . . 

lillers  in  or  decorators,  girls do. . . 

Fillers  in  or  decorators,  women do. . . 

Gilders  or  gold  workers,  women do. . . 

Teamsters do... 

Foremen do... 

Managers do... 


Average  increase  of  American  labor  over  English . 


England. 

America. 

$6.00 

$11.00 

3.60 

7.50 

5.01 

9.00 

4.84 

10.00 

.021 

.08 

•Oil 

.03  J 

.OH 

.10^ 

.72 

1.11 

.36 

.65 

1. 12 

2.00 

1.60 

2.50 

.06 

.331 

.16 

.661 

.26 

.75 

.26 

.75 

.06 

.331 

1.00 

2.00 

1.08 

2.50 

.04 

.15 

.25 

1.16 

.80 

1.66} 

.86 

1.50 

1.20 

2.50 

1.60 

5.00 

Per  cent  of 
difference. 


78} 
10^ 
190if 


185 


Price  of  principal  materials  entering  into  the  cost  of  manufacturing  earthenware  in  Eng- 
land and  America, 


Qronnd  flint j^cr  ton. 

Cornwall  stone  in  England  and  feldspar  in  America do. . . 

Ball  day do... 

China  clay do... 

Coal do... 

Saggar  clay v 

Average  increase  of  American  materials  over  Engl  ish 


England. 


$7.00 
6.72 
2.40 
6.52 
1.30 
.84 


America! 


$8.50 

10.40 

9.05 

15.00 

2.90 

8.05 


Per  cent  of 
difference. 


21? 

277,^ 

130/A 
123  A, 

263  JV 


145 


Failures  in  Trenton  in  twelve  years. 


City  Pottery. 

American  Crockery  Co.  (Fisko). 

Clarke  Bros. 

Eagle  Pottery. 

Ott  &  Brewer. 

Union  Pottery  (Cooks). 


Pope  &  Lee. 
Trenton  Pottery  Co. 
Dowd  Bros. 
Trenton  China  Co. 
Willets  Manufacturing  Co. 
Fell  &  Throp. 


8TATBMERT  OF  JEBOICE  JOHSSp  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

September  16.  1893. 

Mr.  Ghaibman:  I  come  to  represent  the  National  Association  of 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Crockery  and  Glassware.  Our  association  is  com- 
prised of  members  of  firms  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  associated,  not  to  combine  on  prices  nor  to  fix  prices,  but  to 
stndy  the  interests  of  the  trade  and  in  a  way  to  be  better  acquainted 
and  come  to  what  we  call  a  better  understanding  as  to  the  methods  of 
doing  business  and  the  better  understanding  of  the  earningsof  our  help. 
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Mr.  Bryan.  The  aBsociation  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  pricesf 

Mr.  Jones.  JS'othing  whatever.  There  is  an  understanding  that  no  as- 
sociation shall  give  away  the  covering  of  the  packages.  It  provides  that 
there  shall  be  a  uniform  price  attending  the  sale  of  all  packages.  There 
was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  to  fix  prices  on  some 
of  the  goods,  but  others  would  not  agree  to  it.  There  were  too  many  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  no  agreement  could  be  arrived  at.  We  stand  be- 
tween the  consumer  and  the  various  manufacturers.  For  instance,  we 
import  largely  from  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Japan,  and  we 
also  sell  largely  in  the  markets  where  we  buy.  In  other  words,  we  are 
interested  in  high  prices  as  we  supply  the  wants  of  the  American  people. 
We  own  no  interest  in  any  pottery,  but  we  are  assumed  to  be  intelli- 
gent buyers,  and,  therefore,  we  as  importers,  are  aware  of  the  prices  of 
merchandise  and  we  stand  as  a  barrier  between  the  importer  and  the 
merchant  as  to  prices  of  goods  that  people  want.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  what  the  claim  of  the  potters  can  be  justified  in  saying  that  crockery 
has  been  reduced  in  price  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Presumably  this 
has  been  during  the  period  covering  these  high  tariff  taxes,  but  there 
are  other  facts  that  are  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  cost  of  pottery. 
The  rates  of  tariff  have  not  always  been  the  controlling  factor,  as  I  can 
prove  to  you  in  two  minutes.  There  have  been  two  or  three  inventions 
that  have  been  of  enormous  importance  in  reducing  prices  within  the 
last  twenty- five  years.  One  of  those  improvements  was  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned bin  where  the  coal  wa«  put  in  directly  into  the  flue  fire  and  much 
of  it  was  wasted.  They  now  have  a  patent  which  nearly  doubles  the 
saving  in  fuel,  or  rather  furnishes  nearly  double  the  heating  capacity  of 
the  old  kiln.  Another  influence  has  come  in  the  shape  of  the  displace- 
ment of  iiand  power.  This  has  been  adopted  in  other  countries  as  well 
as  in  America.  Another  important  factor,  within  a  few  years,  has  been 
the  introduction  of  the  lithographic  transfer  process.  They  now  take 
a  plate  and  spray  leaves  or  foliage  upon  it,  and  instead  of  having  to 
spray  it  carefully  by  hand  they  simply  wipe  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  on 
the  lithographic  transfer  process  and  wipe  that  on  the  plate,  and  it  is 
done  almost  as  rapidly  as  I  have  told  you. 

I  am  willing  to  give  the  domestic  potters  the  benefit  of  the  claim 
that  they  have  helped  to  introduce  wares  to  create  competition  be- 
tween the  home  and  foreign  manufacturers.  Bat  you  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  competition  between  the  English,  French, 
and  Chinese  potters,  which  brings  the  price  of  the  products  down. 
The  cause  of  bringing  the  price  down  have  been  these  new  methods  of 
firing  the  ware.  That  and  (lecx)ration  have  gone  together.  They  have 
both  had  their  effects  in  reducing  the  cost. 

We  find,  as  dealers  and  importers,  that  the  present  tariff  law  is  very 
troublesome  in  its  ambiguity,,  and  I  want  to  show  you  a  practical  test. 
Yesterday  morning  I  left  Boston,  and  I  selected  a  teapot  similar  to  the 
one  which  has  been  shown  here.  It  is  a  yellow  mug.  There  was  a 
little  stripe  around  it.  I  asked  the  appraiser  to  send  me  word  what 
would  be  the  rate  of  duty  on  it.  I  sent  a  messenger  to  him  for  the  in- 
formation, as  I  wanted  to  get  away  and  wanted  a  quick  answer.  He 
sent  word  back  that  it  would  be  00  per  cent  duty  because  there  was  a 
stripe  on  it.  The  McKinley  bill  says,  that  any  ware  printed,  etc.,  shall 
be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  GO  per  cent.  That  is  dutiable  at  60  per  cent, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  cheapest  things  in  the  kitchen. 
That  plain  yellow  mug  should  be  25  per  cent.  If  I  were  to  enter  it  in 
an  invoice,  I  should  be  charged  60  per  cent  on  account  of  the  oma- 
mentation«    That  will  show  you  that  there  is  great  ambiguity  in  the 
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law,  for  the  appraiser  gave  me  this  answer  after  he  had  had  two  years' 
exi)erieuce  in  the  office.  You  can  not  blame  him  because  he  does  not 
know. 

Mr.  Bynttm.  If  you  had  to  import  that  they  would  charge  you  60 
per  cent,  and  you  would  add  that  to  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  If  you  got  a  return  of  that  difference  in  duty  yoKi 
would  take  both  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  the  consumer  would  bare  the  burden,  and  we 
would  walk  off  with  the  difference. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  law  that  this 
common  ware  is  sometimes  decorated  to  cover  up  a  defeet  and  in- 
creases in  price  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  one  of  the  troubles.  Another  point  is  that  we 
ask  that  the  duty  on  packages,  which  was  raised  from  40  per  cent  to 
55  per  cent,  be  left  unchanged.  In  1883  the  tariff  commission  bill 
made  the  duty  on  packages  free,  and  raised  the  duty  on  the  contents 
from  40  to  50  per  cent  to  compensate  for  that.  The  McKinley  bill 
reimx>osed  the  duty  on  packages  which  added  to  the  taxes  on  all  j>ot- 
tery  that  came  in — increased  the  duty  virtually.  We  ask  you  either 
to  abolish  the  duty  or  take  off  the  outside  package  duty,  and  so  define 
the  law  that  there  shall  be  no  ambiguity  about  that.  There  should  be 
no  duty  on  crates  and  sacks  and  packages  of  that  kind.  That  crate 
and  package  duty  clause  has  brought  a  thousand  or  more  cases  into 
the  Supreme  Court,  because  it  was  (&awn  so  bunglingly. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  brought  in  more  valuable  i)iickages  than  were 
usually  used  for  such  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  they  took  advantage  of  the  law.  They  would 
take  a  thimble  worth  a  penny  in  England,  put  it  in  a  morocco  case, 
satin  lined,  and  that  would  come  in  duty  free,  and  it  might  have  cost 
more  than  $10. 

Mr.  Bryan.  It  was  not  the  ordinary  case  for  that  purpose! 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  it  was  never  so  intended.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  that  was  done  under  the  law  of  1883,  because  it  caused  it« 
abolition.  I  think  the  outside  packages  on  cases  and  crates  should 
not  be  so  onerous.  I  think  I  can  prove  that  by  vstating  that  while  to- 
day on  English  earthenware  the  rate  is  55  per  cent  the  administrative 
act  brought  the  duty  up  to  60  per  cent.  That  is  the  duty  paid  on  com- 
mon washbowls  and  chamber  sets  and  on  cups  and  saucers.  If  you 
are  going  to  retain  the  duty  on  packages,  it  is  only  fair  to  have  a  com- 
pensatory rate  based  on  such  reduction  as  may  be  made. 

Then  another  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  speak — that  is  as  to  the 
reestablishmeut  of  the  damage  allowance.  To-day,  if  a  ship  conies  in 
water-logged  and  there  is  damage  to  the  amount  of  one-half  the  cargo, 
the  importer  is  comx)elled  to  pay  the  full  duty  on  property  that  does 
not  exist.  I  submit  that  this  is  an  outrage  upon  the  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  happens  to  be  an  importer. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  percentage  would  cover  that! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  amount  to  2  per  cent  on  a 
cargo  of  crockery  ware. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  would  it  amount  to  on  an  average! 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  tariff  at 
Boston  and  New  York  in  thatfespect. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  importers  as 
to  the  amount  of  damages  claimed. 

Mr.  Jokes.  Yes,  air;  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  in  Boston  it  does 
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uotamoant  to  more  than  2  per  cent  and  I  will  nndertake  to  say  that  in 
New  York  it  is  abused,  because  it  is  a  hirger  city,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  custom  laws  has  been  much  more  corrupt. 

Mr.  Payio:.  On  the  larger  part  of  the  importations  this  clause  was 
abused^  and  while  it  should  not  be  over  2  per  cent  it  amounted  to  a 
larger  proportion  and  was  a  fraud  upon  the  Government  f 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  importers  insiu*e  against  such  damages! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  they  do.  ^ 

Mr.  Turner.  The  underwriter  would  want  these  backt 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  a  question  of  assuring  a  total  loss  and  the  partica- 
lar  average.  For  years  we  have  insur^  for  total  losses  because  the 
trouble  in  certifying  was  such  that  we  would  rather  loose  the  whole, 
and  for  that  reason  we  let  it  stand.  I  had  a  talk  with  the  collector  of 
the  port  of  Boston  about  this  very  question  of  damage  allowance,  a!>d 
asked  him  to  take  his  pencil  and  indicate  how  the  law  ought  to  be 
changed.  He  said  ''The  law  is  all  right.  The  fault  is  with  the  New 
York  custom-house.  The  Government  ought  to  be  able  to  put  a  man 
there  who  will  certify  as  to  damage  allowances.  The  Government 
ought  not  to  put  a  man  there  who  has  not  to  be  bought.  I  do  not  like 
to  intimate  that  the  United  States  is  not  capable  of  putting  up  the 
proper  estimate  on  damage  allowances,  in  cases  where  the  ship  comes 
in  filled  with  water.  I  think  that  it  is  right  that  the  importer  should 
be  indemnified  in  ca^e  of  a  loss  on  the  sea.'' 

I  want  to  suggest  that  I  have  talked  with  some  potters  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  a  reduction  on  the  tariff.  If  you  could  put  their  raw 
material  on  the  free  list,  that  of  itself  would  be  a  recognition.  There 
is  a  question  also  of  clays.  There  is  hardly  a  Stat^  in  the  Union  which 
hska  not  more  or  less  clays  that  are  presumably  sometime  to  be  used 
somewhat  in  the  potteries.  Some  States  have  better  clays  than  otliers. 
There  are  a  great  many  clays  mined  in  this  country  which  are  used  for 
paper  and  it  is  also  put  into  soap.  The  clay  miners  tell  me  that  a 
large  part  of  their  business  wa«  from  soap  manufacturers.  If  you  take 
a  cake  of  soap  with  a  great  deal  of  clay  in  it  and  wash  your  hands  in 
a  bowl  of  water  the  water  will  be  quite  turbid. 

Mr.  Turner.  There  is  a  duty  on  soap? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  ought  not  to  be.  It  ought  to  be  free.  As  to  the 
merchandise  which  comes  into  contact  with  the  custom-house.  I  want 
to  say  a  word  as  to  the  general  appraisers  law.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  reason  of  the  McKinley  bill.  I  think  that  the  old  merchant 
appraisers  system  was  wrong.  It  let  one  merchant  into  the  secrets  of 
another,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Government  was  wronged  many 
times  by  the  system  they  had  of  favoring  one  another.  Under  the 
present  system  in  Kew  York  you  can  get  what  the  Constitution  re- 
quires— equal  duties  in  all  places.  You  have  one  bureau,  and  one  duty 
covers  them  all.  Under  the  old  system  they  had  one  duty  in  San 
Francisco,  one  in  Boston,  and  another  in  New  York.  I  feel  it  is  due 
to  the  Board  of  Appraisers  in  New  York  to  say  that  they  satisfied  the 
merchants,  and  the  merchants  have  no  doubt  that  the  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers have  brought  about  a  thorough  and  more  advantageous  system 
than  existed  under  the  old  one,  which  was,  in  case  a  local  appraiser 
and  the  merchant  disagreed  about  an  invoice  it  w^as  the  duty  of  the 
collector  to  appoint  a  merchant  in  that  line,  and  that  merchant  was  to 
sit  with  the  general  appraiser  in  that  place,  and  they  settled  the  matter. 
K  they  disagreed  then  the  collector  stepped  in.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  the  present  Board  is  the  one  that  can  best  administer  the  duties  on 
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tliat  part  of  the  law  more  uuiforinly  and  more  thoroughly  than  under 
the  old  system. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  fact,  and  that  is  in  the  progress 
of  the  development  of  the  crockery  ware  business.  The  present  duty 
on  Eockingham  ware  and  yellow  ware  is  such  that  while  twenty-five 
years  ago  there  was  a  part  of  it  imported  the  duty  to-day  is  prohibitory. 
Rockingham  yellow  ware  has  not  been  imported  for  several  years.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  a  crate  of  it  imported.  The  tariff  is 
a  barrier  and  it  has  absolutely  excluded  the  foreign  Eockingham  ware 
from  this  country. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  The  cheaper  grades! 

Mr.  Jokes.  Yes.  That  used  in  all  of  our  kitchens.  I  simply  assure 
you  that  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  that  if  it  were  brought  in 
without  a  tariff! 

Mr.  Jones.  The  present  combination  between  manufacturers  would 
have  to  disappear.  Today  manufacturers  have  a  combination  under 
which  they  are  under  severe  penalties  if  they  undersell,  and  if  the  duty 
should  come  down  20  per  cent  that  would  make  no  difference,  because 
the  home  pottery  would  not  be  lower. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  That  would  dissolve  this  close  corporation  f 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  at  least  make  them  take  a  rail  off  the  fence. 

Mr.  Bry^an.  Can  you  teQ  what  proportion  is  controlled  by  this  trust! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  on  the  produce  of  this  country  it  would  be 
30  per  cent  in  bulk  and  perhaps  one-half  of  that  amount  in  value. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  is  a  lower  grade  of  goods! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  a  sample  of  that  was  shown  here. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  that  trust  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  other  grades  !    Are  there  any  trade  reasons  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  The  difficulty  I  suppose  is  in  defining  decorated  ware. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  it  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  the 
higher  grades  are  not  prohibitory  as  they  are  on  these  grades  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Kotwithstanding  competition  from  abroad  is  such  as 
to  destroy  this  combination  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Since  this  association  was  formed  have  prices  increased 
on  any  line  of  crockery  made  by  the  association  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  don't  think  they  have. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  not  know  they  have  not  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  a  member  of  an  association  of  crockery  dealers  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that  association  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  Several  years. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  that  it  is  formed  for  social  and  business  pur- 
poses.   Have  prices  anything  to  do  with  it ! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  absolutely  free. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  the  association  anything  to  do  with  the  price  of 
crockery. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  say  that  it  has. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  a  member  of  it ! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  did  say  that  it  had  no  effect  on  the  prices  except  as  to 
the  package  clause.  On  that  it  would  be  $2  for  a  crate.  It  is  intended 
to  increase  the  price  on  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  comx>els  them  to  charge  for  packages  a  certain  rate  ! 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Prior  to  that  you  had  been  giving  away  packages t 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  if  I  knew  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Some  of  the  parties  had  been  doing  that! 

Mr.  Jones.  Some  of  my  competitors  had.  That  was  one  of  the 
troubles  and  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  caused  a  change  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  that  the  association  has  not  increased  prices  t 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  the  association  any  rule  in  reference  to  discounts  f 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  this  rule:  For  instance,  if  a  buyer  should  buy 
on  sixty  days  and  should  not  be  able  to  pay  we  have  an  understanding 
that  he  is  not  to  be  charged  more  than  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  an  understanding  that  you  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  make  more  than  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  case  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  any  agreement  as  to  freights! 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  of  importing 
goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  About  forty  years,  the  first  of  June. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  go  into  the  business  with  a  large  amount  of 
capital? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  started  with  one  second-hand  suit  of  clothes. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  have  you  invested  now? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  got  a  small  reasonable  com- 
petency. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  might  be  one  thing  to  you  and  another  thing  to 
me.    What  is  the  capital  that  you  have  invested? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  I  never  tell  anybody,  except  my  wife,  and  I  have 
not  told  it  to  her. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  profits  per  year  have  you  made  for  the  last  three 
years  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  I  never  tell  to  anybody  but  my  wife. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  is  another  family  secret? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  has  been  suggested  that  as  you  want  the  duties  re- 
duced on  those  commodities  it  would  increase  ycmr  business.  You  do 
not  know  but  that  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee  woijld 
want  to  know  what  your  profits  were  as  an  importer  in  order  to  be  able 
to  frame  a  tarift"  bill.  I  mention  this  for  fear  Mr.  Bryan  might  forget 
to  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Keed.  I  suppose  you  think  that  to  lower  the  rjite  of  duty 
would  cause  an  increased  consumption  and  an  increased  revenue? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  suppose  we  would  be  quite  selfish  in  that,  but  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  the  duties  were  to  be  lowered  our  homes  would 
be  better  supplied  with  satisfactory  styles  of  ware  and  the  consumer 
would  own  that  ware  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Mr.  Tarsnet.  Is  not  that  class  of  goods  manufactured  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  character  of  ware  that  is  unique. 
This  is  blue  canton  china,  and  it  is  hard  and  coarse  but  fashionable 
among  high  grade  families.  That  comes  from  China  exclusively.  The 
wonder  is  everybody  wants  it.  There  is  a  certain  amount  imported 
yearly. 

T  omitted  to  say  that  we  thought  in  the  arrangement  of  schedules  one 
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rate  of  duty  on  both  China  and  earthenware  would  simplify,  and  in  the 
ad  valorem  principle,  the  value  would  carry  the  tax;  for  example:  a 
dozen  white  plates  costing  2  shillinp^s,  50  cents,  40  per  cent  tax  is  20 
cents;  a  dozen  richly  decorated  China  plates  costing  £2,  §10,  40  per 
cent  tax  is  ^4;  so  that  the  goods  for  the  million  and  those  for  the  mil- 
lionaire would  each  bear  its  fair  buHden  of  tariff  tax;  we  think  also 
that  40  per  cent  be  the  rate  in  lieu  of  55  and  60,  and  no  duty  on 
outside  packages,  crates,  casks,  ftnd  casgs. 
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Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  come  here  to  state  to  the  committee  that  I 
am  one  of  a  committee  of  pottery  workers  from  Trenton,  whom  1  repre- 
sent. AVe  represent  the  industry  in  other  communities.  So  much  time 
has  been  consumed  that  we  will  only  speak  of  the  trade  as  it  relates  to 
Trenton.  We  are  interested  as  operatives.  I  want  to  present  to  you  a 
set  of  resolutions  adopted  at  a  convention  of  pottery  workers  held  at 
Trenton  in  1878,  which  I  have  been  instructed  to  do.  We  are  here  as  a 
committee  appointed  at  a  mass  meeting  held  in  Trenton  to  petition  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Congress  in  the  preparation  of  a  new 
duty  on  crockery  and  ask  that  they  will  consider  it  from  the  operatives' 
standpoint.  We  believe  w^e  have  good  reasons  to  ask  this  on  account 
of  the  different  wages  paid  us  as  operatives  and  that  paid  to  operatives 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

When  I  was  eighteen  years  old  I-was  engaged  as  a  potter  in  England. 
My  brother  had  immigrated  to  this  country  and  was  also  a  potter 
engaged  in  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  He  found  at  that  time  such  a  condi- 
tion in  wages  here  that  he  thought  it  was  very  much  better  to  send  for 
me.  I  came  here  and  located  in  the  city  of  Trenton.  I  have  been  em- 
ployed in  that  city  for  the  last  twelve  years.  We  produce  a  line  of 
goods  of  porcelain,  uneqnaled  in  this  country,  and  more  generally  used 
than  any  other.  We  ask  that  the  present  duty  be  maintained,  chiefly 
from  the  fact  that  if  a  reduction  should  take  place  it  would  affect  the 
wagesof  the  operatives  in  this  country.  We  have  never  received  as  much 
w  ages  at  any  time  as  we  are  at  present.  That  seems  to  be  a  peculiar 
statement  in  view  of  the  reduction  made  in  all  wages,  but  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  qujilities  of  the  goods  produced  in  this  country  has 
been  improved.  Manufacturers  have  been  able  to  pay  better  wages 
on  these  better  lines  of  goods  which  have  been  manufactured  because 
they  have  been  able  to  get  better  prices  for  those  goods.  I  would  state 
that  the  men  in  Trenton,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  earning  as 
much  money  as  we  have  been  able  to  earn  at  any  time  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  protective  tariff  system. 

The  question  was  asked  why  wages  were  reduced  when  there  had 
been  no  reduction  of  the  duties  under  the  McKinley  act. 

There  has  been  no  general  reduction  in  wages.  There  has  been  one 
reduction  of  wages  in  a  special  line  of  product,  called  the  "  sanitary 
line."  The  reason  for  that  was  that  ten  years  ago  there  was  only  one 
pottery  in  the  United  States  which  manufactured  sanitary  ware. 
Within  the  past  ten  years,  however,  there  have  been  several  potters 
who,  by  reason  of  the  profits  being  so  large,  began  the  manufacture  of 
that  ware,  and  the  consequence  was  the  production  has  been  gieat  and 
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the  prices  close.  The  prices  have  been  reduced  about  33  per  cent. 
The  workingruien  are  called  upon  to  stand  part  of  tliis  reduction  given 
the  consumer.  As  operatives  we  would  ask  you  not  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  crockery.  We  do  not  couie  here  at  the  request  of  the  manu- 
facturers, although  they  are  interested  in  it.  They  were  not  interested 
to  bring  us  here  and  did  not  pay  our  expenses.  We  came  as  represent- 
atives of  the  National  Union  of  the  United  States.  We  embrace  local 
unions  in  seventeen  States  ot^the  Iniion.  They  have  representatives 
here  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  speak  for  thera. 
We  intended  te  state  in  what  States  our  local  uniiuis  are  located,  but 
I  mislaid  the  paper  at  the  hotel  and  I  have  not  that  matter  here.  I 
w  ill  state,  however,  that  we  have  seven  in  Trenton,  some  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Kew  York,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  several  in  other 
States. 

We  believe  as  workingmen,tl!at  seeing  as  we  receive  over  00  per 
cent  difference  in  Avages  between  the  man  paid  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany  in  several  brant'hes  of  our  industry,  that  we  ought  to  be 
satistied  as  wage-earners.  We  ask  you  to  consider  this.  In  a  number 
of  States  manufacturers  have  been  trying  to  improve  thoir  lines  of 
product.  We  are  producing  a  better  grade  of  goods  than  has  ever  been 
produced  before.  I  wish  tor  corroborate  what  the  manufacturers  have 
said  about  the  matter.  We  have  now  two  potteries  in  the  city  of  Tren- 
ton in  the  hands  of  a  receiver — namely,  the  Eagle  and  the  Brewer — 
both  old  coycerns.  They  branched  out  to  nmke  the  higher  grade  arti- 
cles and  they  are  now  both  defunct.  That  shows  that  this  pottery  in- 
dustry is  not  what  it  is  supposed  to  be.  There  is  not  the  money,  to-day 
in  the  business  that  there  was  several  years  ago,  because  competition 
has  forced  prices  down  in  this  business.  Agents  have  been  sent  out 
to  drum  up  trade  and  have  come  into  comi)etition  witb  importers  and 
with  one  another,  and  as  a  result  the  market  in  crockery  is  worse  than 
it  has  been  in  ten  years.  I  have  some  tigures  which  1  took  from  the 
books  of  the  Mercer  Pottery  Company.  We  do  not  com  '  here  from  a 
manufacturers'  standpoint,  but  trom  an  operative's  standpoint,  believ- 
ing that  if  this  tariff'  is  reduced  we,  as  workingmen — aaid  I  speak  for 
5,000  employes  in  Trenton,  East  Liverpool,  and  other  places — will  suf- 
fer. We  have  had  two  potteries  in  the  city  of  Trenton  vacated  in  three 
years.  Those  are  now  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  lamps. 
1  refer  to  the  Clarke  Company,  particularly.  They  do  not  jmiduce  any 
pottery  now.  Their  kilns  have  been  torn  down  and  moved  out,  and 
there  is  no  man  working  there  in  the  pottery  business.  There  are 
ffrms  there  that  are  bankrupt  to-day.  I  have  here  some  samples  of 
goods,  and  1  will  call  attention  to  some  few  of  them.  For  instance,  a 
dinner  set  of  125  pieces,  which  in  1880  sold  for  $12.41,  to-day  is  sold 
by  the  same  firm  for  $10.34.  This  has  been  done  under  the  present 
rate  of  tariff.  The  tariff*  rate  has  changed  very  little  from  that  time 
to  this. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Can  you  give  the  pay  of  labor  for  making  that  set? 

3Ir.  Walkkr.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  able  to  state  that,  for  1  understood 
that  tlkc  nninufacturers  were  to  be  here,  and,  therefore,  1  did  not  inform 
myself  in  detaU. 
•  Mr.  Payne.  What  quality  was  that! 

Mr.  Walker.  That  was  porcelain.  It  was  the  best  line  of  American 
goods  in  general  use.  The  next  grade  of  goods  below  that  is  white 
granite.  A  set  of  125  pieces  sold  in  Trenton,  in  1880,  for  $10.34,  and  the 
same  sells  to  day  for  ^8.27  a  set.  I  have  also  a  set  of  decorated  ware 
which  has  equally  decreased  in  i^ricc.    I  find  that  a  set  of  28  i)icccs 
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sold  in  1880  for  $0.50,  and  the  same  sells  to-day  for  the  same  price.  I 
want  to  state  that  the  man  who  has  had  charge  of  that  decorative  de- 
partment told  me  positively  that  these  goods  were  superior  to  those 
which  were  sold  in  1880. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress  in  decoration.  A  set  which 
sold  in  1880  for  86.80  can  be  bought  today  for  $3.75.  In  toilet  ware 
we  find  that  prices  have  enuj\lly  decreased.  A  set  of  white  granite 
ware  which  sold  in  1880  for  $2.80,  sells  to-day  for  $2.62.  The  10  pieces 
which  sold  in  1880  for  $1.05,  sell  to  day  for  $l.o6.  It  is  clear  that  the 
tariff  has  had  the  effect  to  keep  up  wages,  even  though  there  has  been 
an  apparently  small  reduction.  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  a 
reduction  amounting  to  5  per  cent  in  our  wages.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  reduction  has  been  on  the  common  grades  of  goods,  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  are  on  the  free  list.  Since  1887  there  have  been 
only  two  reductions  on  the  common  gratle  of  goods.  This  is  evidence 
to  me  that  the  tariff  on  crockery  has  not  had  the  eflect  of  reducing  our 
wages.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  shown  that  the  development  of  this  in- 
dustry in  years  past  has  been  very  great.  I  may  say  to  Mr.  Bryan 
and  the  members  of  the  committee,  that  although  I  can  not  answer  his 
question  quite  positively,  from  statistics,  that  from  the  best  informa- 
tion which  I  can  get,  there  is  not,  at  the  present  time,  in  all  lines  of 
crockery  produced  in  this  country,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  home  prod- 
uct consumed  in  this  country,  even  under  this  high  tariff.  The  increase 
in  prices  under  the  McKinley  bill  was  so  impercei)tible  that  it  did  not 
make  any  skewing  in  1880,  and  yet  the  consumption  has  increased,  while 
the  amount  manufactured  in  this  country  has  not  increased  to  a  large 
extent. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  When  you  say  the  domestic  manufactories  only  sup- 
ply one-half  of  the  American  demand,  why  do  you  attribute  the  reduc- 
tion in  inice  to  American  competition? 

Mr.  Wai.kbr.  Simply  because  I  believe  that  caused  the  prices  to  go 
so  low  as  to  force  many  of  them  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  If  foreign  goods  had  been  imported  Avould  domestic 
competition  have  produced  this  result? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  suppose  that  domestic  competition  M^ould  not  have 
increased. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  But  competition  has  not  alone  reduced  the  foreign 
prices  when  you  have  only  supplied  one-half  the  demand  of  the  country  f 

Mr.  Waxker.  That  is  a  question  which  I  can  not  answer  aceurately 
as  I  am  only  an  operative.  1  represent  the  potters  of  Trenton,  and  I 
hope  you  will  at  least  give  this  matter  your  most  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  have  stated  that  the  American  labor  cost  in  this 
industry  was  60  per  cent  more  than  in  England? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  said  it  ran  over  60  per  cent.  We  receive  60  pef 
cent  at  least. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Now,  do  you  not  think  that  55  or  60  per  cent  duty 
levied  upon  this  product  is  ample  protection  for  the  difierence  in  wages? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  little  hard  and  unjust 
to  the  consumer  of  this  product? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  In  order  to  make  up  this  60  per  cent  you  think  it 
requires  60  per  cent  on  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  goods? 

Mr,  Walker.  I  think  that  there  is  a  reduced  price  on  crockery  sell- 
ing to-day  because  it  is  lower  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Tabsney.  You  state  tliat  the  wages  of  labor  is  60  per  cent 
more  than  it  is  in  England! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  stated  that  we  received  CO  per  ceut  more  than  in 
all  branches.    My  own  branch  receives  as  higli  as  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  There  is  no  branch  which  receives  less  than  60  per 
cent! 

Mr.  Walker.  Not  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Did  you  hear  tlie  statistics  read  by  Mr.  Ikirt,  the 
Kepresentative  of  the  East  Liverpool  district? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Did  you  hear  him  state  that  the  wages  statistics 
showed  that  the  wages  were  about  equal  there  and  here! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  wish  to  state  why  this  is  so. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  have  stated  that  there  was  a  difference  of  60  jier 
cent. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  speaking  of  mechanics'  wages. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  stated  that  there  was  no  branch  in  this  industry 
in  which  the  cost  was  loss  than  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Walker..  Yes,  I  repeat  that  statement.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
the  Representatives'  figures  are  for  boys  and  girls  employed,  and  not 
for  mechanics.  He  did  not  quote  a  single  man  who  received  less  than 
60  per  cent.    I  challenge  the  correctness  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  an  operative;  I  want 
to  ask  you,  what  you  think  of  this  proposition:  Do  you  believe  that  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  would  reduce  the  price  of  goods  !  Tl^fit  is,  would 
the  manufacturers  have  to  sell  the  goods  for  less  if  the  tariff  was  reduced  ! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think  that  the  price  would  bring  a  reduction  to 
the  laborer  in  wages  ! 

Mr.  Walker.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  have  you  made  any  compu- 
tation showing  whether  you  have  received  better  wages  than  those 
working  in  other  unprotected  occupations,  like  farming  ! 

Mr.  Walker.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  right  do  you  think  you  have  to  ask  a  man  work- 
ing in  Nebraska  in  competition  with  the  cheapest  laborers  in  the  world, 
and  at  less  wages  than  you  receive,  to  pay  more  for  what  he  buys  in 
order  that  you  may  get  more  wages  than  he  ! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  want  to  answer  that  intelligently.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  hardly  a  fair  proi)osition  on  this  account.  I  do  not  think 
that  my  wages  should  be  brought  down  on  account  of  that  man  re- 
ceiving lower  wages.  I  would  rather  see  the  standard  of  that  man's 
wages  raised,  so  that  the  man  in  Nebraska  should  get  better  x)aid  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  extra  price  for  his  crockery. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Ilave  you  any  plan  by  which  he  can  get  higher  pay 
for  his  labor! 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  come  here  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Will  you  give  me  any  reason  for  the  position  you  take 
that  that  man  should  pay  higher  for  what  he  buys  in  order  that  your 
wages  may  keep  up  when  he  is  receiving  less  wages  than  you  are! 

Mr.  Walked.  I  do  not  think,  as  an  operative,  considering  the  ex- 
pense of  living,  that  we  receive  any  too  much  for  our  labor. 

Mr.  Bryan,  lam  not  saying  ycm  do,  but  you  recognize  that  that 
man  has  no  protection  whatever  against  the  cheaper  labor  of  the  old 
world.  He  sends  his  product  to  Liverpool,  has  to  pay  freight  for  its 
transportation,  while  the  ])roduct  which  you  manufacture  is  sold  in 
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competition  with  the  foreign  product  after  it  comes  here.  Do  you  not 
know  that  the  average  farm  wages  is  not  more  than  $18  per  month! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  know  wliat  it  is. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  report  issued  by  tlie  last  administration  shows 
about  that  to  be  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  farm  laborer  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  report  is  that! 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  is  the  report  issued  by  Secretary  Rus'c.  [To  the 
witness:]  You  come  before  this  committee  and  represent  that  the  labor- 
ing men  engaged  in  your  industry  do  qot  receive  suflBcient  wages! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  c^)me  prepared  with  statistics  and  you  say  that  you 
are  receiving  60  or  100  per  cent  more  than  the  same  men  employed  in 
the  farming  industry! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Can  yon  give  us,  in  justice  or  in  right,  any  good  reason 
why  the  people  who  buy  your  goods  and  who  receive  less  wages  than 
you  do,  should  be  made  to  bear  this  extraordinary  burden  for  your 
benefit! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  did  not  come  here  to  answer  any  such  question. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  wages  have  steadily  advanced  for  the  last  thirty 
years  under  the  protective  tariff  figures,  that  would  tiike  away  some  of 
the  strengtli  of  the  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Bryan! 

Mr.  Walker.  It  certainlv  would. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  a  skilled  laborer!  It  requires  more  skill  to 
learn  your  business  than  to  learn  the  business  of  farming! 

Mr,  Walker.  I  should  judge  so,  when  a  man  has  to  serve  six  years' 
apprenticeship. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  recognize  that  skilled  labor  is  entitled  to  more  than 
unskilled  labor! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  you  have  come  over  here  without  any  intimation 
from  the  manufacturers  that  they  wanted  you  to  come! 

Mr.  Walker.  Positively. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  wages  except  in  the 
manufacture  of  sanitary  ware,  or  plumbers'  supplies! 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  a  small  portion  of  the  business.  In  the  bulk  of 
the  business  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  wages! 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  has  not  been  to  exceed  5  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  ! 

Mr.  Walker.  Not  since  1888. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  some  lines  of  business  prices  have 
advanced  within  the  last  twenty-five  years! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pa\tje.  These  are  the  branches  which  have  made  the  higher 
grades  of  goods! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  course  the  higher  grade  of  goods  command  higher 
wages.  Has  there  not  been  a  readjustment  of  wages  generally  since 
1888! 

Mr.  Walker.  There  has  been  a  readjustment  in  this  way,  that  some 
men  in  the  better  grade  of  goods  who  are  skilled  have  been  receiving  a 
little  higher  wages. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  you  represent  some  5,000  workingmevsL^ 
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Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  they  united! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  not  heard  a  single  objection  to  this  tariff. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  Eepublicans  and  Democrats  alike  united! 

Mr.  Walker.  There  are  a  number  of  potters  wlio  are  Democrats, 
but  they  are  firm  in  their  belief  in  protection. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  long  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice  before  you  be- 
came skilled! 

Mr.  Walker.  Five  years. 

Mr.  Bryan.  1  suppose  that  a  farmer  may  work  twenty  years  at  that 
business  and  remain  a  raw  laborer! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  farming. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Were  you  at  work  in  this  country  in  1883! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Was  there  any  increase  in  wages  in  1883! 

Mr.  Walker.  There  was,  just  about  the  time  the  potters  were 
branching  out  in  this  country  in  a  line  of  porcelain  goods. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  say  that  there  are  in  Trenton  two  firms  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Mr.  Walker.  One  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  about  three 
or  four  months  ago. 

Mr.  Bynum.  That  hi\s  all  occurred  since  the  passage  of  the  McKin- 
ley  bill ! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  It  is  worse  than  I  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  the  last  ten  years  more  than  three  have  gone  into 
the  hands  of  a  recreiver! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir ;  had  the  Mills  bill  passed  I  think  that  almost 
every  thing  in  Trenton  would  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Was  that  told  you  by  the  manufacturers! 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir;  that  was  my  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  they  not  tell  you  they  would  shut  up  if  the  Mills 
bill  went  into  effei't! 

Mr.  Walker.  They  told  us  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  selling  prices.  • 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  they  tell  you  that  wages  would  be  reduced  if  the 
Mills  bill  went  into  effect! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  tell  you  that! 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir;  we  knew  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  reduction  did  the  Mills  bill  make! 

Mr.  Walker.  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  intelligently  answer  that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Thatbillonlymadeonereductioninthepotteryschedule! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  could  not  state.    You  have  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  know  that  if  that  bill  had  gone  into  effect  it  would 
have  ruined  the  industry! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  know  that  we  would  have  suffered. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  know  that! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  believe  that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Youbelievethatwithout  knowing  what  the  billprovided! 

Mr.  Walker.  You  do  not  ask  practical  questions.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  right  to  ask  me  questions  on  which  I  ought  not  to  be  expected  to 
have  personal  knowledge. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  W.  V.  BLAKE,  OF  EAST  LIVERPOOL,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  belialf  of  my  fellow-workmen,  the  Operative 
Potters  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  I  resi)eetfully  ask  you  not  to  lower  the 
schedule  on  pottery.  Any  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  most  assuredly 
reduce  our  wages  and  degrade  our  labor.  It  will  endanger  the  pros- 
perity and  liai^piness  of  the  A^^erican  potter.  For  the  sake  of  the 
hundreds  of  idle  potters  who  are  now  walking  the  streets;  for  the  sake 
of  our  wives  and  children,  we  implore  you  not  to  reduce  the  tariff. 

As  an  American  citizen  and  potter,  I  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  all  thjit 
is  noble  and  good  in  civilized  life,  to  let  the  safeguard  of  our  industry 
stand  erect.    To  reduce  the  tariff  will  be  the  death-blow  to  our  factories. 

We  do  not  come  here  to  dictate  to  you,  we  come  here  as  suppliants. 
Gentlemen,  the  responsibility  rests  with  you.  Will  you  elevate  the 
honest  toiler  by  allowing  the  tariff"  to  remain,  or  will  you  humiliate  and 
degrade  labor  by  the  advocacy  of  h)wer  tariff?  I  i)ray  God  that  the 
results  of  your  deliberation  be  such  as  shall  cheer  the  hearts  and  en- 
courage the  9,000  potters  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

We  beg  of  you  to  recognize  no  conditions  that  will  allow  our  indus- 
try to  come  in  competiti(m  with  foreign  products.  The  grades  of  ware 
we  are  manufacturing  to-day  will  not  only  bear  favorable  comparison 
with  any  ware  mad«  in  the  world,  but  stands  second  to  none.  There- 
fore, I  ask  you  again  to  allow  the  tariff  to  stand  as  it  now  exists. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  WILLIAM  BUB0E8S,  OF  TBENTON,  V,  J, 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  time  is  so  very  short  that  I  am  afraid  that  I  can 
not  do  justice  to  my  end  of  this  affair,  but  I  will  try  to  condense  it  as 
much  as  possible  and  will  present  a  few  trenchant  facts. 

We  all  recognize  the  fact  that  the  <*auseof  the  manufacturing  potters 
and  the  operative  potters  is  (me  and  the  same.  We  have  no  thought 
that  we  as  manufacturers  ought  t^  come  here  to  bolst4*.r  up  our  own 
industry  from  our  own  standpoint.  We  thought  that  something  ought 
to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  workingmen,  but  they  have  been  here  and 
have  pleaded  their  own  cause.  They  have  told  you  distinctly  that 
their  wages  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  tariff'.  W^e  come  here  not 
to  ask  that  the  tariff*  rates  be  increased,  but  that  we  do  get  better  pro- 
tection. If  we  had  a  duty  now  levied  at  55  and  60  per  cent  and  it  could 
be  colle<*ted,  we  would  have  sufficient  protection,  but  there  is  no  in- 
dustry that  I  know  of  that  is  so  open  to  loopholes  for  fraud  as  this 
particular  branch.  When  goods  arrive  I  defy  any  examiner  to  take  a 
crate  of  ware  and  state  what  is  in  tho  shipment  or  to  tell  how  a  single 
sample  may  comiiare  with  a  crate  of  goods.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  the 
different  qualities  of  ware.  There  are  a  great  nuuiy  goods  im^mrted 
into  this  country  as  inferiors,  seconds  and  thirds,  and  lump.  We  have 
no  way  of  preventing  that.  W^e  have  no  chance  of  stopping  that  kind 
of  fraud.  That  is  equal  to  a  reduction  of  the  rate.  1  can  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  from  facts  that  have  been  stated  and  that  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  and  from  wluit  I  know  also,  that  a  number  of  works  are  in 
the  hands  of  receivers,  nnd  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  busi- 
ness that  there  is  no  profit,  worth  speaking  of,  at  the  present  time  in 
the  crockery  business.  There  may  be  individual  cases  where,  perhaps, 
some  manufacturer  has  made  10  per  cent,  but  I  will  guarantee  that 
there  has  not  been,  as  a  wiaole,  any  thing  like  S  per  cent  made  in  the  * 
business  in  the  last  three  to  five  years.    The  amount  of  labor  on t^ixing 
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into  the  product  is  90  per  cent  of  tlie  cost.  From  50  to  CO  per  cent  of 
the  actual  amount  paid  on  our  pay-roll  labor  cost.  The  material  makes 
up  the  bahmee. 

The  i)otters  of*  the  United  States  do  not  wish  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  chiys  and  raw  mat<»rial,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  recofxnize 
that  raw  materials,  having  been  protected,  have  developed  resources  in 
this  country  that  have  never  been  known  to  exist  before.  We  have 
now  a  number  of  clays  developed  within  the  past  few  years.  I  have  a 
prospectus  of  one  of  the  concerns  which  I  will  leave.  The  quality  of 
these  clays  have  been  recognized  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
and  foreign  countries  as  equal  to  anything  presented  to  the  pottery 
manufacturers  of  the  world.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  refer- 
ence to  the  clays  produced  in  Florida,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, an<l  Texas.    Those  clays  are  worth  from  $26  to  $80  per  ton. 

Mr.  !*AYNE.  You  refer  to  kaolin  f 

Mr.  HuRCfESS.  It  is  china  clay  or  disintegrated  rock,  and  worth 
from  $7.50  to  $10  per  ton. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  duty  is  about  33J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  do  not  use  foreign  material. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  do  not  use  more  than  10  per  cent  and  the  duty 
on  the  material  is  33J^  per  cent  of  course  free  clay  would  not  cut  much 
of  a  figure. 

Mr.  Burgess.  But  the  proportion  of  the  material  is  more  than  10 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Pay'NE.  You  say  that  labor  is  90  jyev  cent? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  total  labor  that  we  pay  is  from  50  to  00  per  cent, 
perhaps  55  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  the  total  product  of  your  own  factory! 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  the  total  product  of  very  nearly  all  the  fac- 
tories in  the  country. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  that  of  your  own  factory? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $175,000. 

Mr.  Bry'AN.  What  is  your  pay  roll! 

Mr.  Burgess.  About*^$80,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  A  little  less  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  total  amount. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  does  not  include  packing  and  shipping  and  making 
sales? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  does  the  pay  roll  amount  to? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  would  amount  to  between  $00,000  and  $100,000. 
We  have  a  total  number  of  eighty-one  potteiies in  this  country.  They 
are  distributed  as  follows:  Twenty-six  in  New  York;  eight  in  Ohio: 
five  in  Maryland;  three  in  Pennsylvania;  one  in  Indiana;  live  in  West 
Virginia;  one  in  Massachusetts;  one  in  Illinois;  two  in  Virginia,  and 
others  in  the  different  States.  The  capital  invested  is  about  $8,000,000, 
and  the  annual  product  is  from  $8,000,000  to  $9,000,000.  The  value  of 
the  material  used,  including  fuel,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,000,000 
and  the  wages  paid  is  about  $4,000,000,  and  the  number  of  employes 
is  from  10,000  to  12,000. 

Mr.  Paine.  You  produce  about  two-thirds  of  the  consumption  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  calculate  that  we  produce  a  little  over  one-half 
of  the  consumption  of  the  ordinary  lines  of  goods.  The  material  in 
the  ground  is  worth  $25  to  $50  a  ton.  It  is  worth  from  $8  to  $10  a 
ton  when  it  is  ready  for  the  potter.    When  it  is  made  into  a  plate  it 
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•  brings  the  value  up  to  $80  per  ton.  When  it  goes  through  the  hands 
of  the  decorator,  it  is  increased  332  per  cent.  In  the  finest  grade  of 
goods,  when  manufactured  it  is  worth  considerably  more  than  its 
weight  in  gold.  This  shows  that  the  labor  whicih  enters  into  the  man- 
ufa<'ture  of  goods  adds  vastly  to  its  price. 

We  do  not  want  a  re<luction  in  the  duties  on  clays  simply  because  it 
has  devoloped  clays  in  this  country  that  we  knew  not  of. 

For  every  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  taking  it  in  round  numbers,  in 
the  rate  of  duty,  the  wages  of  the  men  must  come  down  15  per  cent,  in 
order  to  equalize  things. 

The  manufacturers  do  not  intend  to  come  before  this  body  as  manu- 
facturers, but  out  of  justice  to  labor,  for  they  fear  being  misunderstood 
by  labor  and  they  fear  being  misunderstood  by  this  committee.  We 
have  therefore  come  here  to  present  this  matter  so  that  if  any  tamper- 
ing is  done  with  the  tarift'  that  will  injure  the  industry  we  want  the 
blame  to  rest  where  it  belongs  and  not  with  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business! 

Mr.  Burgess.  Since  18i9. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  any  reductions  in  wages  been  made  during  that 
time? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  was  one  partial  reduction  of  8  per  cent.  It 
amounted  to  a  total  reduction  of  only  about  2  per  cent.  It  was  counter- 
balanced because  we  increased  the  wages  in  making  a  certain  class  of 
goods  of  an  irregular  shape. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  for  the  ordinary  grade  of  goods  there  has  been  no 
increase! 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  goods  I  mention  are  ordinary  goods.  They  take 
the  place  of  the  oval-shaped  covered  dish.  They  were  made  with 
square  corners  and  sold  at  the  same  price.  They  were  more  difficult 
to  make,  and  we  recognized  that  by  giving  more  wages  for  them. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Was  that  reduction  of  8  per  cent  caused  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  reduction  on  the  tariff  in  1885, 

Mr.  Bryan.  Was  there  any  strike  against  that  reduction! 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  did  not  lay  that  reduction  at  the  door  of  the  Ways 
and  Me^ns  Committee,  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  in  case  there  is  a  reduction  made  now,  you  would 
lay  that  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee! 

Mr.  Burgess.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Was  that  reduction  per  piece  or  per  diem! 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  was  40  per  cent  on  piece  work.  Almost  every 
thing  in  pottery  is  made  on  an  increased  schedule  in  point  of  size. 

Mr.  Payne.  Wages  depend  somewhat  upon  piece  prices,  and  there- 
fore whatever  invention  has  been  introduced  has  resulted  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  laborer,  rather  than  to  the  manufacturer! 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer  in  almost 
every  instance. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  laborer,  you  say,  gets  more  wages  but  not  more 
per  piece! 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  gets  less  per  piece  but  makes  more  wages  at  the 
end  of  the  week, 

Mr  Bryan.  Is  there  any  instance  in  your  industry  where  you  pay 
the  same  per  piece  as  you  did  in  1879! 

Mr.  BuBGBSS.  YeS|  sir;  that  is  the  case  in  what  is  known  as  pressed 
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ware;  such  pieces  as  covered  dishes,  saucers,  soup  tureens,  and  that 
class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  Notwithstanding  the  machinery  which  you  use  the 
work  must  be  done  mostly  by  hand! 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Each  piece  must  be  handled  I 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  making  a  vast  number  of  handlings. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  worK  is  done  by  contact  with  the  human  hand, 
and  no  machine  has  yet  been  made  as  a  substitute  for  the  human  hand 
in  that  business. 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  except  in  the  melting  department. 

Mr.  Payne.  Melting  is  done  by  hand. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  a  certain  class  of  goods  must  be  handled  in 
the  making.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  pottery  business  is 
that  when  ware  is  made  it  is  not  finished.  It  is  in  the  clay  and  is  in  a 
brittle  state.  It  has,  after  the  first  fire,  to  be  taken  out,  sanded, 
brushed,  dipped,  and  fired  agaiu.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  loss. 

We  would  earnestly  request  that  there  be  no  <hange  in  the  classifi- 
cation on  pottery  goods.  There  was  in  the  old  bill  of  1883  a  loophole 
for  bringing  in  certain  classes  of  crockery  ware  as  toys.  That  has  been 
stopped  by  the  McKinley  bill.  That  custom  of  Ininging  in  toys  entirely 
ruined  the  manufacturers  in  that  class  of  goods  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  Was  there  not  some  trouble  iu  the  law  of  1883,  whereby 
they  brought  in  some  goods  as  not  decorated,  when  they  were  decorated. 
Goods  were  imported  as  not  decoriited  so  as  to  get  in  at  a  lower  ratef 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  not  the  case  under  the  law  of  1890.  Mr.  Jones 
had  something  to  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  pa(!kage  clause.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  Mr.  Jones  recommend  a  continuance  of  tliat  in  the  pottery  busi- 
ness, because  there  has  been  no  one  thing  that  has  so  injured  the  busi- 
ness as  that  fraud.  I  have  known  of  instances  where  the  package  on 
crockery  was  over  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  invoice. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  it  would  not  be  the  ordinary 
package! 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  known  a  case  where  there  was  a  certain 
number  of  plates  packed  in  fancy  boxes  to  be  used  for  othojr  pur})osei*, 
when  the  box  was  opene<l.  This  l\ict  has  been  referred  to,  that  10  i)er 
cent  of  the  revenue  on  packages  amounted  to  a  10  per  cent  increase  of 
duty.  You  can  figure  out  that  on  the  cheapest  class  of  goods.  It  did 
not  amount  to  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  an  ofiice  across  the  water! 

]Br.  Burgess.  We  sell  on  the  other  side.  When  the  McKinley  bill 
went  into  effect  there  was  a  slight  change  in  the  prices  of  manufac- 
turers on  this  side,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  importers  can  say  that 
we  increased  the  prices  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  If  an  article  sold  at  2  cents  over  there  it  would  be 
given  away  here,  because  the  price  could  not  drop  below  that,  and  you 
say  that  the  seller  dropped  the  selling  price  to  correspond  with  the 
duty! 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  article  would  not  be  given  away;  it  would  find 
another  market.  Things  of  that  kind  have  been  done.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  foreign  manufacturers  are  eagerly  looking  at  the 
present  time  to  this  country,  which  is  the  best  market  in  the  trade. 
This  is  what  they  tell  me.  It  has  been  said  that  the  duty  increases 
the  cost  of  the  goods.    I  had  sent  to  me  in  1889  a  plate  from  a  certain 
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dealer,  wliich  is  a  counterpart  of  the  one  displayed  here.  I  could  not 
find  tbe  original  one.  They  wanted  us  to  manufacture  one  like  it, 
which  would  sell  at  10  cents  per  plate,  or  $1  per  dozen.  When  I  went 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  I  happened  to  recognize  one  of  these 
plates  in  a  window,  and  I  went  in  and  asked  the  retail  price  of  the 
plate,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  learned  that  it  was  10  cents.  The 
retail  price  was  10  cents,  or  $1.22  a  dozen.  We  are  making  this  article 
to-day  to  take  the  place  of  that.  The  matter  of  failures  I  will  not  touch 
upon,  as  that  has  been  pretty  well  treated. 

The  matter  of  natural  julvantages  has  been  mentioned  on  some  occa- 
sions. We  claim  to  have  no  natural  advantage.  We  have  had  preju- 
dices to  contend  with,  which  prejudices  have  been  fostered  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  by  many  of  the  importers,  so  much  that  I  kuow 
of  some  who  have  sold  inferior  goods.  No  matter  how  old  the  goods 
may  be  the  dealers  will  put  them  on  the  table  and  make  them  appear 
as  new  English  goods.  That  is  business.  That  is  why  they  get  trade. 
They  have  worked  up  and  fostered  this  i)rejndice  against  American 
goods. 

We  have  to  carry  in  this  country  a  much  larger  stock  than  they  do 
in  England.  I  was  greatly  surprised. on  entering  a  manufactory  in 
England  of  twenty-one  kilns — we  have  only  six  kilns — and  we  carry  a 
stock  on  an  average  of  $40,000  worth.  The  manufacturer  abroad  told 
me  that  in  his  works  of  twenty-one  kilns  they  only  had  $8,000  in  stock. 
Eight  thousand  dollars  in  stock  with  twenty-one  kilns,  against  $40,000 
\n  stock  and  six  kilns!  We  need  more  capital  to  do  business  than 
they. 

Mr.  Tarnsey.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  differencet 

Mr.  BuRCJESS.  They  do  business  on  orders  and  are  not  compelled  to 
keep  the  stock  which  we  keep.  Our  stock  usually  runs  down  at  Christ- 
mas time. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  is  it  that  he  gets  along  with  so  small  a  stock! 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  orders  are  sent  there  and  the  goods  are  shipped 
immediately  to  this  country  and  in  many  cases  they  invoice  the  bill  of 
lading,  which  is  taken  to  the  bank  and  they  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  importer  keeps  the  stock! 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.  The  jobber  in  this  country  largely  uses 
American  manufacturers  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  We  have  to  carry 
a  stock  and  if  they  want  goods  they  will  buy.  We  have  to  keep  the 
stock  and  if  they  want  it  they  come  and  buy.  We  book  the  order  sent 
to  them  to  fill.  They  get  the  cream  and  we  get  the  skimmed  milk.  We 
have  no  geographical  protection  in  this  line  of  goods.  The  rate  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  is  in  the  neigiiborhood  of  $23  per  ton. 
The  rate  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  I  have  known  to  be  as  low 
as  $1.50  for  the  same  line  of  gootls. 

Mr.  Payne,  llow  does  the  rate  from  Liverpool  compare  with  the 
rate  from  Trenton  to  New  York! 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  about  one  half  the  price  of  the  rate  from  Trenton 
to  New  York. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  that  the  rate  at  the  present  time! 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Payne.  Uow  much  more! 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  accurately. 

Mr.  Payne.  These  goods  being  so  valuable  according  to  weight,  it 
does  not  cut  much  of  a  figure! 

Mr.  Burgess.  Not  on  the  higher  class  of  goods. 
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Mr.  Tarsney.  Your  factory  being  located  in  a  populous  district  gives 
you  some  advantage  in  the  rates  of  freightt 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  do  not  have  any  advantage  in  that  way.  The 
rates  at  the  present  time  from  Liverpool  and  to  almost  any  other  inland 
port,  are  cheaper  than  from  our  shipping  point  to  Trenton,  and  cheap- 
er than  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  long  and  short  haul  does  not  ox)ver  thatt 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  does  not  seem  to.  Goods  come  to  Chicago  through 
the  lakes  and  from  Montreal  down  that  way. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  rate  to  San  Francisco  was  by  water! 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  It  was  not  a€r()S8  the  country. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  WILLET8,  OF  TBElfTON,  V.  J. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  consideration  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  now 
before  your  honorable  committee,  fraught  as  it  is  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we  desire  to  offer  for  your 
careful -consideration  the  following  statement  of  facts  relating  to  the 
pottery  industry  of  this  country: 

REDUCED  TARIFF  MEANS  REDUCED  REVENUE. 

The  English  Government  returns  of  the  exports  of  pottery  wares  to 
the  United  Statei^  for  the  years  1890-'91-'92  and  for  seven  months  of 
1893  show  as  follows :  ^ 

Pounds  sterling. 

1890 904,557 

1891 902,161 

1892 918,510 

Seven  months,  1891 504,518 

Seven  months,  1892 499,191 

Sevenmonths,  1893 613,033 

From  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  imports  of  pottery 
wares  for  1890  were  $7,030,985;  for  1891,  $7,703,338,  and  for  1892, 
8,293,770. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  present  tariff  rates  have  not  cur- 
tailed or  diminished  the  importation  of  English  pottery  wares,  but  on. 
the  contrary,  the  increase  for  1891  and  1892  has  been  a  little  over  20 
per  cent,  and  the  total  imports  from  all  foreign  countries  has  increased 
about  8  per  cent.  Consequently  the  revenue  has  increased  under  the. 
present  tariff  rates,  and  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  rates,  short  of 
crippling  the  American  potters  and  reducing  American  production, 
must  result  in  a  loss  of  revenue. 

BEVENTJE  TARIFF  3rEANS  REDUCED  WAGES. 

We  most  positively  assert  that  the  wages  paid  in  the  American  pot- 
teries are  fully  double  those  paid  in  the  English  potteries  (see  p.  8  of 
Argument  before  the  Tariff'  Commission,  August  22,  1882,  herewith 
annexed,  and  also  Tariff*  Commission  Report,  p.  1980,  etc.),  and  the 
difference  between  American  and  German  wages  is  still  greater. 

The  present  tariff  rates  falling  far  short  of  the  differences  between 
American  and  foreign  wages,  there  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  any 
decrease  of  the  present  tariff*  rate  must  be  followed  by  a  decrease  in 
wages.  Any  reduction  of  tariff  rates  that  will  not  cripple  or  close  the 
American  potteries  can  not  sufficiently  increase  the  importation   of 
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pottery  wares  enough  to  offset  the  reduction  of  revenue  caused  by  the 
reduced  rate  made. 

If  the  tariff  rate  is  reduced,  the  working  potters  must  accept  a  cor- 
responding reduction  of  wages  or  find  other  employment,  which,  when 
thousands  of  other  artisans  are  in  a  similar  condition,  will  be  very 
difficult  to  do.  Should  the  reduced  rates  of  tariff  produce  a  sufficient 
increase  of  importation  to  increase  the  amount  of  revenue  collected, 
this  increase  of  importation  must  surely  result  in  less  work  for  the 
American  artisan,  and  more  for  his  foreign  competitor,  working  for 
far  less  wages. 

COST  TO  CONSUMEES. 

•  * 

With  the  increase  of  the  tariff  rates  the  cost  of  pottery  wares  to  the 
consumers  has  steadily  declined.  The  tariff  rate  previous  to  1860  was 
less  than  one-half  of  what  it  now  is.  Then  there  was  no  American 
competition.  The  cost  of  crockery  to  the  consumer  at  that  time  was 
60  per  cent  greater  than  it  now  is.  That  is  to  say,  that  $100  will  now 
buy  for  the  consumer  as  much  crockery  as  $160  did  buy  in  1860. 

MATERIALS. 

We  are  opposed  to  materials  being  placed  on  the  free  list,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  the  finished  products  of  those  who  prepare  them 
for  the  potters,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  present  tariff  rate 
should  be  maintained,  in  order  to  encourage  the  develo])ment  of  the 
clay  resources  of  this  country.  Under  this  encouragement  several  re- 
markable discoveries  of  excellent  clays  have  been  found  in  Florida, 
North  Carolina,  and  elsewhere,  within  the  past  three  years,  of  kaoline 
of  very  superior  quality  for  potters'  use. 
BespectfuUy  submitted. 

John  Moses, 
George  H.  Goodwin, 
J.  H.  Brewer, 
Joseph  Willets, 
Joseph  Mayer, 
John  N.  Taylor, 
Edward  M.  Pearson, 
Ex.  Com.  U.  S.  Pottery  Association. 

We  think  the  duties  on  packages  shuld  be  retained,  as  it  has  formerly 
been  the  door  through  which  the  greatest  frauds  on  the  revenue  have 
been  perpetrated. 

Mr.  Willetts  addressed  the  Committee: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have  submitted 
this  paper.  I  had  hoped  to  read  it,  but  I  will  leave  it  with  the  reporter, 
and  in  doing  so  I  would  like  to  suggest  one  thing  in  regard  to  the 
prices. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  prices  of  crockery  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced. I  have  the  books  of  our  concern,  whicli  has  been  in  business  for 
seventy  years  past.  I  looked  over  these  for  crockery  for  lit'ty  years 
and  compared  them  with  the  prices  at  the  present  time.  I  did  not 
quite  succeed  in  going  back  fifty  years,  although  I  went  back  forty- 
seven  years  and  I  find  that  $100  at  the  present  tiuie  will  buy  as  much 
crockery  as  $V\0  did  in  1860,  when  the  tariff  was  less  than  it  is  to-day, 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Do  you  make  sanitary  pottery! 
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Mr.  WiLLETTS.  We  do  make  some  sanitary  goods.  That  was,  ia  fact, 
the  main  i)art  of  our  business. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  branch  of  your  business  in  a  trust  t 

Mr.  WiLLETTS.  NOy  sir. 

Mr.  Turner*  Is  there  any  combination  about  it! 

Mr.  WiLLETTS.  There  is  an  association,  similar  to  the  association 
which  has  been  mentioned  here. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  it  regulate  the  output  or  prices  to  the  wholesale 
mercliants,  or  as  to  the  matter  of  discounts! 

Mr.  WiLLETTS.  It  does  arrange  for  the  matter  of  discounts. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  does  dictate  prices! 

Mr.  WiLLETTS.  It  does. 


GliAZED  BRICKS. 

(Para^rAph  94.) 

New  York. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1890  the  duty  on  these  bricks 
was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  for  1,000  brick,  glazed  white,  ivory 
and  cream  on  one  long  side,  was  J8.60. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1890  the  duty  on  1,000  brick, 
glazed  white,  ivory  and  cream  on  one  long  side,  is  $22.95. 

The  law  of  1890  raised  the  duty  from  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  brick 
to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  addition  compelled  the  payment  of 
45  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  packing  and  package  in  which  the  brick  are 
shipped  for  protection  during  transportation. 

THE  ADVANCE  IN  DUTY  IS  167  PER  CENT. 

Glazed  brick  are  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity.  They  are  employed 
for  wall  linings,  either  for  reflective  purposes  or  for  sanitation. 

The  cost  of  packing  these  bricks  at  the  works  in  England,  and  trans- 
portation to  seaboard,  freight  fiom  Liverpool  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  marine  iusurance  and  import  expenses, 
increase  the  cost  of  the  bricks  as  they*  are  sold  at  English  makers^ 
works  45  per  cent,  which  is  a  protection  to  any  American  manufac- 
turer irrespective  of  any  duty  imposed  by  a  tariff  law,  as  the  American 
maker  would  be  able  to  deliver  brick  in  bulk,  either  by  carts  or  ship- 
ping loose  in  freight  cars. 

Through  the  increased  duty,  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  ha« 
been  reduced,  as  a  less  quantity  are  now  bouglit  for  $100  than  could  be 
purchased  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1890,  the  initial  price 
at  works  and  other  import  charges  not  having  altered. 

There  is  no  comparison  in  quality  between  the  English  salt  glazed 
and  enameled  bricks  and  any  American  production. 

A  modification  of  the  duty  would  injure  no  one  {ind  benefit  many. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

HOW^ARD  ELEMINa, 
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(Paragraph  94.) 
STATEMEHT  OF  HB.  WALKER. 

September  14, 1893. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the 
Floor,  Encanstic,  Vitrified  and  P^namel  Tile  Manufacturers,  we  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  fa^ts: 

Our  industiy  has  been  entirely  developed  since  the  centennial  ex- 
hibit, which  was  the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  pioneers  to  the 
business,  and  causing  them  to  enter  into  the  manufacture.  Prior  to  that 
date  all  tiles  used  in  this  country  were  imported  and  sold  by  import- 
ers at  such  high  prices  that  almost  prohibited  their  use.  For  the  first 
five  or  six  years  after  the  above  date,  the  industry  was  in  an.  experi- 
mental state,  which  was  the  cause  of  very  heavy  losses  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  at  that  time.  As  an  instance,  we  can  refer 
you  to  a  large  factory  located  in  Indianapolis,  which  not  only  ruined 
its  owners  financially,  but  brought  disaster  on  other  institutions  in 
which  they  were  connected.  Since  the  American  manufacturers 
partially  overcome  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  manufacture,  the 
prices  of  these  goods  have  been  gradually  reduced  until  to-day  they 
are  selling  at  lower  prices  than  ever  known  in  this  country.  As  an  il- 
lustration, the  tile  that  came  into  general  use  and  such  as  enter  into 
use  in  the  houses  of  moderate  cost  have  been  reduced  in  the  past  seven 
years  from  55  to  25  cents  per  square  foot;  and  while  the  price  to  the 
consumer  has  been  gradually  reduced,  yet  the  prices  paid  to  the  la- 
borer have  not  been  lowered,  but  in  many  instances  have  been  ad- 
vanced as  the  workmen  have  become  more  proficient.  Our  principal 
reason  for  not  being  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  is  the 
diff'erence  paid  for  wages,  the  rates  in  many  instances  being  less  than 
one-third  of  those  paid  in  this  country. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  a  fnrther  reduction  in  prices  will  ne- 
cessitate a  reduction  in  wages  now  paid,  and  we  are  of  the  oi)inion  that 
the  wages  are  not  excessive,  and  would  regret  exceedingly  to  be  com- 
pelled to  take  any  steps  toward  a  reduction.  At  this  time,  the  impor- 
tations of  foreign  tile  amount  to  one  fifth  of  the  tile  used  in  this  country. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  present  rate  of  tariff  is  not  prohibitory,  and 
for  this  reason  and  those  above  stated,  we  beg  your  honorable  committee 
to  retain  the  present  tariff  rates  m  justice  to  both  the  manufactuiers 
and  the  laborers. 


CEMENT. 

(Paragraph  05.) 


Tuesday,  September  5, 1893. 

Hon.  0.  J.  Erdman,  of  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  district,  appeared 
before  the  committee,  accompanied  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Lesley. 

Mr.  Erdman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
wish  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Lesley,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  an  im- 
porter and  manufacturer  of  cement,  lie  has  statistics  with  him  and 
has  given  the  subject  consideration  for  many  years. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR!  B.  W.  LESLEY,  OF  220  SOUTH  THIBD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  54  PINE  STREET   NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  have  some 
pauipblets  here  which  brietiy  describe  the  grounds  ii])()ii  which  the 
present  tariff  is  asked  to  be  sustained  on  this  article  [liandin^  same  to 
the  committeej.  If  there  are  any  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  figfures,  I 
must  beg  tlie  indulgence  of  the  committee,  for  1  have  had  only  about 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  prepare  it,  but  1  have  done  the  best  I  could 
in  the  limited  time  I  had  at  my  disposal. 

Mr.  Burrows.  You  are  not  asking  for  a  change  in  duty! 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  am  asking  for  the  retention  of  tiie  presc^nt  duty,  which 
Avas  the  Scame  duty  as  the  Semite  bill  of  1877,  the  Mills  bill,  and  the 
llandall  bill  enacted,  with  the  exception  it  was  an  ad  valorem  duty  then, 
and  now  it  is  a  specific  duty,  slightly  less  than  the  ad  valorem  duty. 
With  the  permission  of  the  committee  1  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  what  cement  is.  When  I  first  went  into  the  business  I  thought 
cement  Avas  a  sticky  thing  which  came  in  bottles.  There  ar(»  two  grades 
of  foreign  cement,  and  the  higher  grade  is  import(Hl  into  this  country; 
and  in  that  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  for  you  to  know  how  the 
two  grades  are  manufactured  and  how  a  sx>ecific  duty  is  asked  to  obvi- 
ate undervaluation.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cement,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial. The  natural  cement  consists  of  (luarried  limestone,  which  con- 
tains a  certain  i)er  cent  of  clay,  which  is  burned  in  a  kiln,  drawn  out  at 
the  bottom,  ground,  and  imt  in  barrels  and  shipped.  The  rock  is  taken 
in  a  condition  of  nature,  as  you  see;  it  is  burned  at  a  low  heat,  and  it 
is  simply  ground  and  shipped.  The  Portland  cement,  which  is  the  ar- 
ticle which  largely  comes  in  under  the  dut3%  is  an  artificial  product  by 
which  man  has  sought  to  imj)rove  on  nature  and  sought  to  increase 
the  strength  and  durability  of  the  article  KM)  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Is  all  Portland  cement  of  that  character! 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir.  Portland  cement  is  an  artificial  product,  there- 
fore, made  of  marl  and  clay,  or  chalk  and  clay,  or  limestone  and  clay. 
The  material  is  taken  and  ground  into  an  impalpable  powder.  That 
Ijowder  is  either  in  a  liquid  form  or  dry  form,  and  is  molded  into 
bricks  or  blocks,  making  a  new  material  in  which  all  the  little  granules 
are  in  close  union.  It  is  then  i)resented  to  the  high  heat  of  the  kiln, 
2,000^,  as  against  800  for  the  common,  when  there  is  a  chemical  union, 
and  the  product,  instead  of  being  a  friable  substance  like  the  common 
cement,  is  a  clinker-like  slag.  That  requires  nearly  double  time  iu 
grinding,  it  being  mnch  harder,  and  produces  what  is  known  as  Port- 
land cement  to  commerce,  which  is  used  for  the  foundation  of  aqueducts, 
dams,  and  works  of  that  kind,  while  the  natural  cement,  which  is 
largely  produced  both  here  and  abroad,  is  ordinary  cement,  which  is 
nsed  for  cheap  brickwork  and  dwellings  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  foct  of  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
produce  Portland  cement,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  returns  of  the  United 
States  census  for  the  past  year  show  87  cement  works  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  distribut^^d  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  and 
it  is  an  industry  that  is  certain  to  grow,  and  it  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  oui*  largest  industries.  Germany,  with  a  much  smaller  area,  pro- 
duced nearly  30,000,000  barrels.  This  country  has  a  cement  belt  ex- 
tending from  Texas  right  straight  through  the  southwest,  middle  west, 
and  up  to  Winnepeg,  in  which  Pcntland  cement  will  be  manufactured; 
in  fact,  there  are  three  in  that  belt  now.  There  are  works  in  Utah, 
North  Dakota,  and  Kansas  on  that  belt,  as  well  as  one  in  Texivs.    In 
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the  southeast  there  is  a  lar^e  area  of  territory  around  Chattanooga  and 
Atlanta  where  cement  can  be  made.  Indiana  is  a  large  jiroducer  of 
cement,  Ohio  is  a  producer  of  cement,  and  New  York  is  a  large  pro- 
ducer of  cement.  There  are  n<«iarJy  8,000,000  barrels  made  and  dis- 
tributed over  twenty  States  of  the  Union.  In  California  there  are  also 
works. 

Now,  having  stated  briefly  what  this  cement  is  and  where  it  can  be 
made,  and  shown,  I  think,  it  is  a  national  industry  and  not  confined  to 
one  locsility 

Mr.  BuREOWS.  When  you  spoke  of  the  number  of  works,  how  many 
did  you  say! 

Ml-.  Lesley.  Eighty-seven. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Are  those  Portland  cement  works? 

Mr.  Lesley.  There  are  about  17  Portland  cement  works  and  70  com- 
mon works. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Wiiy  is  it  called  Portland  cement? 

Mr.  Lesley.  The  rciisou  is  when  it  was  first  discovered  in  England, 
in  about  1840,  the  leading  building  stone  used  there  was  known  as 
"Portland"  stone,  found,  I  think,  on  the  island  of  Portland,  off  the 
English  coast.  When  you  mix  the  powder  with  water  and  it  becx)me8 
hard  like  the  artificial  stone  pavement  it  has  exactly  the  same  color  as 
the  Portland  st4)ne,  so  it  got  the  name  of  Porthmd,  as  the  name 
*' Roman, "  which  represents  the  common  natural  cement.  Theliistory 
of  the  natural  cement  manufactured  in  the  United  States  goes  back 
to  the  canal.  Wherever  there  was  a  canal,  necessity,  the  mother  of 
inventions,  required  something  that  would  stand  under  water.  They 
looked  around  and  found  a  rock,  cah*ined  it,  and  made  cement.  On 
these  or  near  them  are  works.  At  Hudson  there  are  works  i>roducing 
3,000,000  barrels.  Ah)ng  the  Potomac  it  is  the  same  thing.  So  the 
histoiy  of  this  country  is  that  where  there  were  canals  there  wer^ 
cement  works;  the  canal  at  Utica  is  an  illustration. 

Now,  with  reference  to  Portland  cement.  That  cement  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  slow  growth.  It  stjuted  in  1865  and  went  slowly  along 
and  I  suppose  there  were  probably  four  or  h\e  million  dollars  lost  in 
that  industry.  To-day  within  two  years  the  output  of  Portland  cement 
has  increased  from  250,000  barrels  to  450,000  barrels,  so  that  while  four 
years  ago  there  was  about  one-twentieth  of  the  Portland  cement  con- 
sumed manufactured  in  this  country,  to-day  nearly  25  per  cent  is  made 
here,  that  industry  having  grown  more  than  double  within  the  last 
two  years  since  the  enactment  of  the  specific  duty  instead  of  an  ad 
valorem  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  duty? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Eight  cents  per  100  pounds  and  the  old  duty  was  20 
per  cent.  The  history  of  the  duty  on  cement  is  as  follows:  Under  the 
act  of  1883  the  duty  was  fixed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  that 
act  the  average  invoice  price  of  cement  up  to  and  including  188{)  was 
from  $1.80  to  $2  per  barrel.  On  that  the  average  duty  was  liom  30  to 
40  cents.  In  188(i,  by  a  decision  of  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury, 
making  the  barrels  and  inland  transportation  nondutiable,  the  duty 
in  that  year  fell  from  36  cents  to  about  24  cents,  the  reduction  being 
due  to  the  valuation  of  the  barrels  and  inland  transiKutation.  From 
1887  until  1890  the  importation  ke])t  on,  but  there  was  a  gradual 
shifting  from  the  nondutiable  barrel  to  the  dutiable  cement;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  barrel  which  in  1887  represented  50  cents  and  the 
cement  represented  81.20  gradually  grew  so  that  the  barrel  represented 
$1.20  in  1890  and  the  cement  represented  00  cents,  and  by  arithmetical 
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progression  in  two  more  years  tliere  would  liave  been  no  more  dntiable 
cement. 
.  Mr.  Hopkins.  How  did  that  come  about! 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  do  not  know,  but  that  was  tlie  way  it  was  going, 
because  it  fell  little  by  little  until  it  got  to  CO  cents. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  was  by  undervaluatiim  under  tbe  ad  valorem  sys- 
tem ? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  barrel  nondutiable.  In  1887  the 
question  was  before  the  House  at  the  time  of  the  Mills  conmiittee,  and 
the  matter  was  met  with  the  utmost  fairness  by  nearly  everybody  who 
had  charge  of  the  tariff  of  that  year.  There  was  not  a  single  one  of 
the  various  bodies  who  had  charge  of  it  that  did  not  treat  it  with  per- 
fect fairness  and  see  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  The  result  was 
that  in  the  three  bills  presented,  the  bill  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Rauf 
dall,  the  Mills  committee,  and  the  bill  the  Senate  produced,  each  o- 
those  bills  reenacted  the  duty  on  the  barrel  and  on  inland  transporta- 
tion and  left  the  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  1800  the  McKin- 
ley  committee  gave  hearings,  and  as  the  result  of  the  evidence  then 
before  them  the  duty  was  fixed  at  8  cents  per  100  pounds  specific 
instead  of  ad  valorem.  By  a  comparison  with  the  duty  as  it  then 
existed,  had  the  barrels  been  dutiable  and  the  duty  as  then  fixed  ad 
valorem,  tliere  was  an  actual  reduction  of  the  duty  about  8  cents  per 
barrel  in  the  better  grades  of  cement.  That  is  the  general  tendency 
of  legislation  on  this  subject. 

Kow,  in  order  to  consider  what  the  result  of  the  tax  is  and  to  seB 
whether  it  is  a  tax  or  a  fair  tax  and  a  tax  that  is  made  for  the  country 
in  every  sense,  it  would  seem  one  of  the  fairest  tests  of  the  thing 
would  be  to  see  if  it  reduces  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  second 
thing  after  reducing  the  price  to  the  consumer  is,  does  it  yield  the 
Government  more  revenue,  and  it  seems  to  mv  that  if  the  tax  reduces 
the  price  to  the  consumer  to  the  extent  of  25  x)er  cent  and  increases 
the  tax  to  the  Government  when  it  yields  in  dollars  nearly  200  per 
cent,  Ihat  such  a  tax  falls  within  the  definition  of  a  tax  tliat  is  cer- 
tainly a  tax  for  revenue.  I  have  here  some  figures  which  show — I  have 
the  original  bills  and  documents  here  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  care  to 
examine  them — at  the  time  the  McKinley  bill  took  eflect,  July  1,  1800, 
the  four  leading  brands  of  cement  imi)orted  into  the  i)ort  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  per  the  bills  and  invoices  hereto  appended,  cost  the  im- 
])orter  as  follows,  laid  down  in  Philadelphia:  Hilton  (English),  ?f2.H5; 
Burham  (English),  $2.35;  Dyckerhofr((Jerman),*2.()0;Heyn (German), 
$2.35.  Since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  the  prices  of  the  same 
brands  of  cement,  laid  down  in  Philadelphia,  have  steadily  fallen,  so 
that  to-day,  as  per  the  bills  heiewith  ot  August,  1S03,  the  same  brands 
cost  laid  down,  duty  paid,  at  Philadelphia,  as  follows:  Hilton  (Eng- 
lish), $1.08;  Eurham  (English),  $l.07i;  Dyckerhofl'  (German),  $2.35; 
Heyn  (German),  $2,  showing  an  average  reduction  on  the  four  brands 
of  cement  of  nearly  34  cents  per  barrel. 

Mr.  Hopkins.    You  say  it  costs  the  imi)orter  1 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  it.  1  have  these  figures  for  four  years — 
1890,  1801,  1892,  1893.    They  are  all  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  So  the  workings  of  the  McKinley  bill  on  this  item  have 
reduced  the  cost  of  the  article  to  the  consumer,  while  the  Government 
has  derived  a  revenue  from  the  importation  ? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1  suppose  the  foreign  prodnci^x  re^luced  his  price  so 
as  to  meet  the  duty! 
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Mr.  Lesley.  I  imagine  tliat  must  be  the  case. 

The  Chaieman.  Did  not  you  say  just  now  that  changing  the  ad 
valorem  to  a  specific  duty  had  really  decreased  the  duty ! 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  stated  that  the  average  duty  under  that 
act  of  1883  with  the  administration  clause  would  aggregate  about  20 
cents;  while  the  specific  duty  would  aggregate  about  32  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  contention  is,  by  diminishing  the  duty 
under  the  McKinley  bill  that  diminished  the  price  to  the  consumer  all 
over  the  world  t 

Mr.  Lesley.  No,  sir;  I  beg  leave  to  correct  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  line  of  argument  you  are  pursuing. 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  would  say  this,  that  duty  with  the  barrels  dutiable 
did  not  exist  at  that  time ;  that  the  duty  was  only  about  12  cents ;  it  had 
gotten  down  as  low  as  12  cents,  and  you  will  find  by  the  figures  I  have 
here  for  the  year  1889,  the  year  before  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
bill,  there  were  1,740,000  barrels  imported,  and  the  valuation  on  that 
was  $1,704,000,  the  undervaluation  being  nearly  60  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  was  a  fraud  perpetrated  by  the  foreign  importer? 

Mr.  Lesley.  That  was  an  undervaluation,  I  do  not  know  whether 
willful  or — — 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  undervaluation  was  caused  by  the  fact  the  pack- 
ages were  free  of  duty  t 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  by  paying  the  duty  on  the  cheaper 
cement  when  they  were  importing  the  better  grade  of  cement.  This 
was  very  easy  by  reason  of  those  two  grades  being  so  much  alike  in 
color.  You  could  not  tell  under  a  twenty-eight  days'  test  whether  I 
shipped  a  barrel  of  common  cement  or  Portland  cement;  they  look 
alike  and  feel  alike  and  it  is  difiicult  to  distinguish. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  They  would  send  over  Portland  cement  labeled  com- 
mon cement  and  then  after  they  got  it  here  they  would  sell  it  on  the 
market  for  Portland  cement  I 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  in  one  case  where  I  was  the  appraiser  in  New 
York — I  have  served  as  what  is  called  a  merchant  appraiser — there  was 
a  case  where  a  man  sent  over  a  thousand  barrels  and  he  sent  labels. 
He  sent  the  barrels  over  blank  and  then  sent  Portland  cement  labels 
under  cover  by  mail  to  be  put  on  those  barrels  when  they  landed  here. 
In  that  case  the  tax  was  raised  50  or  60  cents  a  barrel  on  that  invoice. 

The  price  having  gone  down,  the  result  to  the  Government  in  1800 — 
I  am  giving  you  returns  as  I  have  them  for  the  calendar  year,  which  I 
have  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  inasmuch  at  they  com- 
pare with  the  calendar  year  of  the  producer.  I  liave  here  also  the  fiscal 
year,  but  for  the  purpose  of  equalization  I  use  the  calendar  year — the 
result  is,  in  the  calendar  year  of  1800  there  were  1,940,186  barrels  im- 
ported and  in  1891  there  were  3,988,313  barrels  imported.  The  yield  to 
the  Government  in  1890  upon  the  value  of  the  importations — viz, 
$2,249,741— -was  $449,928.20,  while  the  yield  to  the  Government  at  the 
increased  duty  upon  the  increased  importation  was  $1,276,259.10,  so  that 
in  the  years  mentioned  it  is  shown  that  the  increase  of  the  duty  did  not 
diminish  the  amount  of  importation  and  the  actual  gain  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  $820,330.96.  That  is,  for  the  calendar  year;  but  by  taking 
the  same  fiscal  year  of  1891  the  import  was  $2,807,000,  and  that  gave 
$898,000 — a  gain  on  the  amount  of  cement  that  came  in  under  the  pre- 
vious year,  1890,  under  the  old  tariff,  of  $400,000,  and  a  reduction  to  the 
consumer  in  that  year. 

Having  shown  the  decrease  in  the  price  and  the  increase  in  the  rev- 
enue by  the  figures  here,  there  is  one  thought  which  seems  to  me 
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profession  in  two  more  years  tliere  would  have  been  no  more  dutiable 
cement. 
.  Mr.  Hopkins.  How  did  that  come  about! 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  do  not  know,  but  that  was  the  way  it  was  going, 
because  it  fe.ll  little  by  little  until  it  ^ot  to  60  cents. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  was  by  undervaluation  under  the  ad  valorem  sys- 
tem ? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  barrel  nondutiable.  In  1887  the 
question  was  before  the  House  Jit  the  time  of  the  Mills  committee,  and 
the  matter  was  met  with  the  utmost  fairness  by  nearly  everybody  who 
liad  charjxe  of  the  tariff  of  that  year.  There  was  not  a  single  one  of 
the  various  bodies  who  had  charge  of  it  that  did  not  treat  it  with  per- 
fect fairness  and  see  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  The  result  was 
that  in  the  three  bills  presented,  the  bill  by  the  late  lament<*d  Mr.Rauf 
dall,  the  Mills  committee,  and  the  bill  the  Senate  produced,  en,ch  o- 
those  bills  reenacted  the  <luty  on  the  barrel  and  on  inland  transporta- 
tion and  left  the  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  ISOO  the  McKin- 
ley  committee  gave  hearings,  and  as  the  result  of  the  evidence  then 
before  them  the  duty  was  fixed  at  8  cents  per  100  pounds  specific 
instead  of  ad  valorem.  By  a  comparison  with  the  duty  as  it  then 
existed,  had  the  barrels  been  dutiable  and  the  duty  as  then  fixed  ad 
valorem,  tliere  was  an  actual  reduction  of  the  duty  about  8  cents  per 
barrel  in  the  better  grades  of  cement.  That  is  the  general  tendency 
of  legislation  on  this  subject. 

Now,  in  order  to  consider  what  the  result  of  the  tax  is  and  to  see 
whether  it  is  a  tax  or  a  fair  tax  and  a  tax  that  is  made  for  the  country 
in  every  sense,  it  would  seem  one  of  the  fairest  tests  of  the  thing 
would  be  to  see  if  it  reduces  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  second 
thing  after  reducing  the  price  to  the  consumer  is,  does  it  yield  the 
Government  more  revenue,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  tax  reduces 
the  price  to  the  consumer  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  ami  in<*reascs 
the  tax  to  the  Government  when  it  yields  in  dolhirs  nearly  200  per 
cent,  that  such  a  tax  falls  within  the  definition  of  a  tax  that  is  cer- 
tainly a  tax  for  revenue.  1  have  here  some  figures  which  show — I  have 
the  original  bills  and  documents  here  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  care  to 
examine  them — at  the  time  the  McKinley  bill  took  efi'ect,  July  1,  1800, 
the  four  leading  brands  of  cement  imi)orted  into  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  per  the  bills  and  invoices  hereto  ap]>end(^d,  cost  the  im- 
l)orter  as  follows,  laid  down  in  Philadelphia:  Hilton  (English),  #2.35; 
Burham  (English),  $2.35;  Dyckerhoff  (German ),*2.(J0;  Hey n (German), 
$2.35.  Since  the  i)as8age  of  the  McKinley  bill  the  prices  of  the  same 
brands  of  cement,  laid  down  in  Philadelphia,  have  steadily  fallen,  so 
that  to-day,  as  per  the  bills  heiewith  of  August,  1803,  the  same  brands 
cost  laid  down,  duty  paid,  at  Philadelphia,  as  follows:  Hilton  (Eng- 
lish), $1.98;  Burham  (English),  .$1.07i;  Dyckerholf  (German),  $2.35; 
Heyn  (German),  $2,  showing  an  average  reduction  on  the  four  brands 
of  cement  of  nearly  34  cents  per  barrel. 

Mr.  Hopkins.    You  say  it  costs  the  importer  f 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  it.  1  have  these  figures  for  four  years — 
1890,  1891,  1892,  1893.    They  are  all  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  8o  the  workings  of  the  IMcKinley  bill  on  this  item  have 
reduced  the  cost  of  the  article  to  the  consumer,  while  the  Government 
has  derived  a  revenue  from  the  importation? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1  suppose  the  foreign  producer  re^luced  his  price  so 
as  to  meet  the  duty  t 
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Mr.  Lesley.  I  iraa^ne  that  must  be  the  case. 

The  Chaieman.  Did  not  yon  say  just  now  that  changing  the  ad 
valorem  to  a  specific  duty  had  really  decreased  the  duty! 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  stated  that  the  average  duty  under  that 
act  of  1883  with  the  adininistration  clause  would  aggregate  about  20 
cents;  while  the  specific  duty  would  aggregate  about  32  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  contention  is,  by  diminishing  the  duty 
under  the  McKinley  bill  that  diminished  the  price  to  the  consumer  all 
over  the  world! 

Mr.  Lesley.  Ko,  sir;  I  beg  leave  to  correct  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  line  of  argument  you  are  pursuing. 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  would  say  this,  that  duty  with  the  barrels  dutiable 
did  not  exist  at  that  time;  thattheduty  was  only  about  12  cents;  it  had 
gotten  down  as  low  as  12  cents,  and  you  will  find  by  the  figures  I  have 
here  for  the  year  1889,  the  year  before  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
bill,  there  were  1,740,000  barrels  imported,  and  the  valuation  on  that 
was  $1,704,000,  the  undervaluation  being  nearly  60  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  was  a  fraud  perpetrated  by  the  foreign  importer! 

Mr.  Lesley.  That  was  an  undervaluation,  I  do  not  know  whether 
willful  or 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  undervaluation  was  caused  by  the  fact  the  pack- 
ages were  free  of  duty! 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  by  paying  the  duty  on  the  cheaper 
cement  when  they  were  importing  the  better  grade  of  cement.  This 
was  very  easy  by  reason  of  those  two  grades  being  so  much  alike  in 
color.  You  could  not  tell  under  a  twenty-eight  days'  test  whether  I 
shipped  a  barrel  of  common  cement  or  Portland  cement;  they  look 
alike  and  feel  alike  and  it  is  difiicult  to  distinguish. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  They  would  send  over  Portland  cement  labeled  com- 
mon cement  and  then  after  they  got  it  here  they  would  sell  it  on  the 
market  for  Portland  cement! 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  in  one  case  where  I  was  the  appraiser  in  New 
York — I  have  served  as  what  is  called  a  merchant  appraiser — there  was 
a  case  where  a  man  sent  over  a  thousand  barrels  ami  he  sent  labels. 
He  sent  the  barrels  over  blank  and  then  sent  Portland  cemeut  labels 
under  cover  by  mail  to  be  put  on  those  barrels  when  they  landed  here. 
In  that  case  the  tax  was  raised  50  or  60  cents  a  barrel  on  that  invoice. 

The  price  having  gone  down,  the  result  to  the  Government  in  1800 — 
I  am  giving  you  returns  as  I  have  them  for  the  calendar  year,  which  I 
have  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  inasmuch  at  they  com- 
pare with  the  calendar  year  of  the  producer.  I  have  here  also  the  fiscal 
year,  but  for  the  purpose  of  equalization  I  use  the  calendar  year — the 
result  is,  in  the  calendar  year  of  1800  there  were  1,940,186  barrels  im- 
ported and  in  1801  there  were  3,988,313  barrels  imported.  The  yield  to 
the  Government  in  1890  upon  the  value  of  the  importations — viz, 
$2,249,741— was  $449,928.20,  while  the  yield  to  the  Government  at  the 
increased  duty  upon  the  increased  importation  was  $1,276,259.10,  so  that 
in  the  years  mentioned  it  is  shown  that  the  increase  of  the  duty  did  not 
diminish  the  amount  of  importation  and  the  actual  gain  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  $826,330.96.  That  is,  for  the  calendar  year;  but  by  taking 
the  same  fiscal  year  of  1891  the  import  was  $2,807,000,  and  that  gave 
$898,000 — a  gain  on  the  amount  of  cement  that  came  in  under  the  i)re- 
vious  year,  1890,  under  the  old  tariff,  of  $400,000,  and  a  reduction  to  the 
consumer  in  that  year. 

Having  shown  the  decrease  in  the  price  and  the  increase  in  the  rev- 
enue by  the  figures  here,  there  is  one  thought  which  seems  to  me 
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largely  goes  to  the  consideration  of  a  tariif  question  such  as  this,  and 
that  is  the  question  whether  those  who  are  here  are  here  representing 
a  monopoly  or  any  trust,  or  seeking  any  advantage  of  a  character 
which  would  tend  to  enlarge  and  monopolize  any  particular  industry. 
Now,  in  the  cement  business,  1  desire  to  say  it  is  absolutely  free  from 
any  tnist,  that  tliere  is  not  a  single  trust  of  any  kind  in  the  business, 
and  the  best  proof  of  that  fact  is  that  by  referring  to  the  figures  on 
the  last  page  of  my  pamphlet  you  will  see  that  the  jirice  of  the  Ameri- 
can cement,  though  the  volume  has  increased,  has  steadily  come  down, 
and  that  while  the  total  production  of  1891  was  7,607,007  barrels  that 
it  yielded  to  the  producer  less  than  the  6,942,774  barrels  in  1887. 

Mr.  Gear.  There  is  no  combine  to  control  the  price! 

Mr.  Lesley.  No  combine,  trust,  or  C/Ombination  of  any  kind  what- 
soever. Further  than  that,  ina.smuch  as  there  is  no  trust  in  this  in- 
dustry to  squeeze  the  consumer,  the  next  thing  seems  to  be  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  laborer  is  considered  and  whether  his  wages' here  are 
as  large  as  wages  of  the  laborer  on  the  other  side.  The  cement  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  raw  material.  It  does  not  ent^^r  into  the  manufiicturc  of 
any  other  commodity.  It  is  simply  used  like  lime  in  the  making  of 
mortar  and  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  it  does  not  pa^ss  to  any 
subsequent  development  of  an  industrial  character.  The  manufacture 
of  cement  is  artificial  and  very  nearly  all  labor.  From  figures  which 
you  will  find  on  page  6  of  this  pamphlet  you  will  find  the  inaking  of  a 
common  barrel  of  cement,  the  natural  cement  of  commerce  in  this 
country,  represents  nearly  87  per  cent  of  labor,  divide<l  in  accordance 
with  the  proportions  mentioned  there.  This  labor  represents  on  an 
average  for  wages  from  $1.20  to  $2  per  day  for  quarrymen,  $1.10  to 
$1.50  for  laborers,  $2  to  $2.50  for  millers,  $2.50  to  $3  for  millwrights, 
$2  to  $2.50  for  engineers,  and  $1.50  to  $2  for  coopers.  All  the  labor  in 
the  American  works  is  that  of  men.  For  puri)08es  of  comparison  I  have 
taken,  as  you  will  see  on  page  7,  that  of  Avorks  in  Europe  where  both 
men  and  women  are  employed.  The  wages  paid,  gathered  from  an  in- 
vestigation made  in  the  European  (jement  works  and  fi*om  consuhir 
reports,  shows  that  the  wages  paid  in  Europe  are  barely  50  per  cent 
of  those  paid  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Of  what  date  is  that ! 

Mr.  Lesley.  That  date  was  1888,  I  think.  I  think  that  is  the  time 
these  figures  were  made  from.  From  the  United  Htat<»s  consular  re- 
l>orts  in  one  German  Portland  cement  manufactory  in  Silesia  the  total 
pay  roll  in  its  whole  works  was  $32.72  a  day.  In  an  American  worka 
where  the  same  number  of  workmen  are  employed  the  total  i)ay  roll 
was  $220.30  a  day;  a  daily  difference  in  favor  of  the  (icrman  manufac- 
turer and  against  the  American  manufacturer  of  $1*.)2.50.  In  England 
the  wages  are  ai  little  higher  than  those  in  (fermany.  From  the  consular 
report  of  1890  I  find  that  the  average  wages  in  English  works  were 
$5.82  a  week.  That  is  c<msiderably  lower  than  our  average  wages  and 
considerably,  higher  than  the  German  average. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  They  have  a  higher  protective  duty  than  in  England  t 

Mr.  Lesley.  What  is  that! 

Mr.  Mc'MiLLiN.  What  1  si)eak  of  is,  the  system  of  wages  in  Germany 
are  under  a  protective  system  and  England  has  free  trade? 

Mr.  Lesley.  That  is  very  likely;  I  do  not  want  to  deny  it,  because  I 
am  not  thoroughly  posted  whether  there  is  a  duty  on  this  or  not.  I  «lo 
not  know  whether  there  is  or  not,  and  I  would  not  like  to  say.  Now, 
the  last  fact,  and  it  will  jiossibly  answer  Mn  McMillin's  question,  is 
cement  is  a  heavy  article  and  weighs  400  x>ounds  to  the  barrel,  and 
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when  you  get  a  barrel  of  cement  liere  in  Washington  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  that  barrel  is  freight.  For  that  reason  in  Germany  the 
industry  is  closely  competitive,  tliat  is  the  German  market;  the  English 
or  French  cement  wouUl  hardly  come  in. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  That  being  so,  the  transi)ortation  is  a  heavy  em- 
bargo on  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  import  duty. 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  will  show  why  it  is  not  here.  It  would  not  apply  to 
the  case  of  transit  between  England  and  Germany  where  they  have  got 
freight  one  way  and  then  they  take  back  wood  or  staves,  but  it  would 
apply  here  where  no  ballast  is  as  good  as  cement  barrels,  which  are 
large  barrels  and  which  lie  nicely  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  it  is 
actually  cheaper  for  them  to  carry  it  back  than  to  take  sand. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  to  a  Southern  port  during 
the  shipment  of  cotton,  cement  and  other  articles  of  that  kind  are  car- 
ried for  nothing? 

Mr.  LiTsLEY.  I  will  say  we  have  discharged  a  cargoof  cement  where 
it  cost  12  cents  to  get  it  out  of  the  ship,  and  we  only  paid  9  cents  freight 
to  the  ship;  that  is,  they  paid  3  cents  a  barrel  for  the  ballast.  That  is 
one  case. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  ni!e! 

Mr.  Lesley.  On  steam  freights  about  20  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Geab.  How  abcmt  sail? 

Mr.  Lesley.  On  sail  vessels  we  had  one  cargo  from  France — which 
is  I  will  say  an  exceptional  case  possibly — that  came  as  low  as  9  cents. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  rule  there? 

Mr.  Lesley.  On  French  vessels  we  would  run  up  to  probably  30 
cents,  but  there  is  not  much  French  cement  that  comes  in  here. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  do  not  know  about  these  Southern  shipments? 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  know  New  Orleans  cement  rules  as  low  as  it  does  in 
New  York  and  the  transit  is  much  greater,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast 

Mr.  Gear.  That  is  the  distance? 

Mr.  Leslie.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  quotations  are 
not  much  above  New  York,  barely  10  cents;  but  I  will  say  frankly  there 
was  an  over  importation,  and  some  dealers  carried  more  than  they  should. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  not  the  best  quality  of  American  cement  equal  to  the 
foreign  importation  ? 

Mr.  Leslie.  Here  is  a  book  that  will  show  pretty  much  all  of  the 
imx>ortant  works  in  the  United  States.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  large  work 
done  with  it.  Now,  bear  in  mind  this  question  of  ballast  which  Mr. 
McMillin  asked  about,  the  rates  will  run  about  20  cents  a  barrel.  The 
rates  on  the  same  cement  to  tidewater  in  New  York  from  the  works  in 
Pennsylvania  or  in  New  York  State  will  exceed  that,  in  New  York 
being  30  cents  and  from  Syracuse  being  40  cents.  That  is,  to  bring 
the  American  article  of  equal  grade  to  the  port  of  New  York  costs  in 
one  case  150  per  cent  more  and  usually  100  per  cent  more  than  to 
import  the  foreign  article. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  The  same  rule  would  apiily  if  you  attempted  to  get 
the  foreign  cement  out  to  the  interior? 

Mr.  Lesley.  It  would  apply  in  this  way:  The  rate  from  the  Lehigh 
district  to  Chicago  is  53  cents  a  barrel.  The  rate  from  Antwerp  to 
Chicago  is  about  55  to  60  cents  a  barrel.  It  goes  by  lakes  or  canals^  it 
being  a  heavy  article.  At  Sioux  City  where  a  bridge  was  lately  built 
the  works  at  Yankton,  Dak.,  could  not  take  the  contract  there  because 
the  foreign  cement  was  laid  down  there  at  a  lower  figure  than  they  could 
get  it  from  Sioux  City,  which  was  not  over  300  or  400  miles. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  When  was  this  ? 
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Mr.  Lesley.  This  present  season. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Under  the  present  tariff  rate,  of  course t 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir.  In  concluding  what  I  have  said  I  only  want 
to  urge,  if  it  is  possible,  for  the  committee  to  consider  this  question 
upon  the  basis  of  a  specific  duty.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  they  should 
do  that,  because  I  speak  both  for  myself,  as  a  manufacturer,  and  I 
think  on  behalf  of  all  the  importers  who  try  to  do  business  honestly, 
and  who  tiy  to  be  fair  and  square  with  the  Government  and  with  their 
customers ;  for  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  tliem  would  ask  anything 
but  a  duty  which  would  allow  a  man  to  swear  fairly;  not  strain  his  con- 
science by  swearing  against  his 

Mr.  TuKNEU.  Do  you  represent  both  interests? 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  happen  to  be  a  large  manufacturer  and  I  represent 
about  a  quarter  of  the  American  product,  but  I  am  also  an  importer. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  the  interest  of  the  importer  identical  with  that  of 
the  manufacturer  t 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  will  say  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Turner.  As  a  representative  manufacturer  what  is  your  wishT 

Mr.  Lesley.  A  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Turner.    The  present  duty? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yts,  sir;  the  present  duty. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  as  an  importer  what  would  be  te  the  interest  of 
your  clients? 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  should  say  that  the  present  duty  has  not  restricted 
importation  and  is  a  fair  duty  to  the  importer. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  think  lowering  the  duty  on  cement  has  tended 
to  increase  the  importation. 

Mr.  Lesley.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  think  the  reason  imports 
went  up  in  1891  was  due  to  the  fact  it  looked  like  it  was  going  to  be  a 
very  busy  year  and  some  people  brought  in  more  than  tbey  could  take. 

Mr.  Turner.  This  you  do  not  ascribe  to  the  change  in  duty? 

Mr.  Lesley.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  imports  grow  with  the  consump- 
tion, and  the  American  product  grew  and  took  up  a  percentage  of  the 
increase.  The  American  Portland  product  doubled  from  1890  to  1891, 
increased  from  250,000  barrels  to  450,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  much  expense  attending  the  making  of  cement? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Portland  cement;  yes,  sir.   It  is  about  95  per  cent  labor. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  find  the  raw  material,  and  is  your  process 
grinding  or  manipulation  ? 

Mr.  Lesley.  The  raw  material  is  found  all  over  the  country.  In 
making  Portland  cement  it  is  ground  to  a  i)Owder,  made  into  bricks, 
and  put  in  a  kiln  at  a  temperature  from  1,800^  to  2,000^,  roasted  to  a 
clinker,  and  ground  to  a  powder  and  shipped. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  a  large  element  of  lime  in  that  cement  ? 

Mr.  Lesley.  The  clinker  will  analyze  about  60  per  cent  of  Hme,  about 
35  per  cent  of  argillaceous  matter,  some  oxyde  of  iron,  and  some  other 
matter  which  we  do  not  reckon. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  stated  the  contractors  at  Sioux  City  could  not  buy 
the  Yankton  cement  for  the  bridge  there  owing  to  the  lower  price  for 
foreign  cement? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  you  know  the  distance  from  Yankton  to  Sioux  Cityt 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  think  it  is  some  200  or  300  miles? 

Mr.  Gear.  It  is  70  miles. 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  did  not  know  that  fact.    Of  course  the  Yanktou 
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l^eople  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  buying  their  coke  as  tbey  have  to  get 
that  from  a  distance. 

Mr.  Gear.  They  get  their  coke  from  Colorado. 
.   Mr.  Lesley.  I  did  not  know  that,  but  they  arc  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage.    I  want  to  show  one  further  fact,  and  that  is  the  price 
of  Portland  cement  has  also  reduced  the  American  article.    They  have 
both  come  down. 

Mr.  Burrows.  That  is,  the  American  Portland  ? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir  5  that  is,  while  the  tariff  has  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent prevented  undervaluation  it  has  not  prevented  it  to  the  extent 
of  barring  competition. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  extent  of  raw  mate- 
rial in  this  country  out  of  which  Portland  cement  can  be  manufactured  f 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  think  you  can  go  in  every  State  in  the  United  States 
and  make  Portland  cement.  I  know  you  can  make  it  in  at  least  twenty 
States  because  I  have  analyzed  it  and  have  had  people  come  to  me 
with  schemes  to  go  into  business. 

Mr.  Buj^ROWS.  It  is  practically  inexhaustible  ? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  the  breaking  strength  of  the  American  Portland 
cement  equal  to  the  foreign! 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  this  book  will  show  you  all  that.  I  have  got 
averages  here  of  some  twenty  brands. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  the  trade  which  you  have  are  you  able  to  sell 
imi)orted  cement  in  the  interior,  taken  by  water,  as  cheap  as  you  can 
sell  the  American  product! 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir.  In  Chicago  it  is  as  low  as  we  can  put  our 
cement  there. 

Mp.  Turner.  Assuming  what  you  sny,  that  the  raw  materinl  out  of 
which  Portland  cement  is  made  exists  all  over  the  country,  why  is  it 
that  those  factories  do  not  spring  up  wherever  the  raw  material  is,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  diiference  in  the  freight  tran8i)ortation  fiom 
the  seaboard! 

Mr.  Lesley.  The  fact  is  they  do. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  can  the  foreign  article  compete  with  the  domestic 
product  at  such  a  disadvantage  when  you  say  the  American  product 
is  so  much  better  !  I  am  speaking  about  the  interior  market,  off  the  water. 

Mr.  Lesley.  For  instance,  a  man  goes  to  build  a  large  building,  and 
he  goes  to  his  architect  and  says,  "I  may  have  to  use  American  Port- 
land cement  on  this  building,"  and  the  architect  will  say,  "Now,  Mr. 
Smith,  you  are  going  to  put  $100,000  in  this  building  and  these  foun- 
dations are  very  important.  If  you  use  Mr.  I^eslcy's  cement  you 
will  save  $100  dollars.  Now,  do  you  honestly  think,  when  you  know 
what  this  other  cement  is  and  you  do  not  know  much  about  the  other, 
do  you  think  it  is  right  to  risk  $100,000  to  save  $100  on  that  build- 
ing!" The  other  cement  has  an  established  reputation,  and  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  has  to  meet  that,  and  it  has  been  only  within  the 
last  two  years  that  they  have  been  long  enough  in  business  to  meet  it. 
You  can  see  how  this  is.  Suppose  I  come  to  you  with  a  new  cement 
and  I  say,  '^This  has  been  on  the  market  for  only  a  year,"  and  another 
fellow  should  come  to  you  and  say,  "Mine  has  been  in  use  for  lifteen 
years."  You  would  say  to  me,  "I  would  like  to  oblige  you,  but  I  would 
rather  know  what  I  am  doing." 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  amount  of  capital  is  necessary  to  establish 
Portland  cement  works! 
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Mr.  Lesley.  Cement  tvorks,  well  located,  with  a  capacity  of  about 
150  barrels,  could  be  started  with  from  $<)(>,()0()  to  *1{M),()00. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  w(mld  be  the  product  of  that  per  year? 

Mr.  Lesley.  The  product  would  run  from  40,000  to  60,000  barrel* 
a  year,  according  to  whether  you  use  the  wet  or  dry  process. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  much  American  capital  is  invested  in  this 
business  Y 

Mr.  Lesley.  If  we  count  the  capital  invested  in  building  up  a 
reputation,  and  not  conline  it  to  the  (establishment  alone,  it  w<mld  bo 
a  great  deal;  but  if  you  take  the  whole  industry  there  is  i)i*obably 
$10,000,000  or  $12,000,000,  and  of  Portland  cement  I  should  say  prob- 
ably $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000  have  been  sunk,  an<l  probably  $2,i)<H),000 
remained  out  of  the  $5,000,000.  That  is  to  say  the  plants  to-day  could 
be  dupli(*ated  for  that. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  said  $2,000,000! 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  the  total  i)lants  in  the  United  States  would 
probably  take  $8,000,000  or  $10,000,000  to  duplicate  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  comes  from  tlie  experiments  in  the  method  of 
making  it? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  for  instance  in  one  class  of  work  of 
ours,  we  built  the  work  in  1885  and  1887,  and  we  have  had  to  tear 
down  the  whole  buvsiness,  a  loss  of  iJ120,()()0  sunk  in  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Im])roving  the  method  of  maiuifacturef 

Mr.  Lesley.  Chiinges.  Yon  know  the  grinding  machinery  wears 
out.  (.Jrinding  this  hard  clinker  is  like  grinding  a  inird  slab  of  iron 
almost. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  only  the  grinders  wore  out  you  di<l  not  go  to  that 
expense! 

Mr.  Lesley.  The  trouble  in  this  case  was  the  engine  wore  out.  If 
you  iiin  engines  and  machinery  for  ten  years  night  and  day  they  will 
wear  out;  you  need  to  put  in  cylinders,  and  the  machinery  in  general 
gets  pretty  well  knocked  out. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  sole  contention  is  that  it  is  better  to 
retain  a  specific  duty,  the  8-cent  duty  than  to  go  back  to  the  ad  valorem 
duty,  although  the  actual  tax  is  the  same! 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  think  tiie  actual  tax  to  day  would  be  about  30  cents. 
I  think  the  duty  would  be  on  the  better  braiuls  30  cents  eitlier  way. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is,  assuming  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  could  be 
honestly  collected! 

Mr.  Lesley.  And  in  saying  what  I  do,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  want  to  say 
when  all  the  committees  of  1887  and  the  cimunittees  of  1800  came  to  a 
conclusion  about  the  thing  1  am  pretty  sure  they  were  right,  and  for 
that  reason,  although  I  know  a  good  many  of  our  manufacturers  want 
a  higher  duty,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  it,  and  I  would  not  ask 
it,  and  as  this  duty  has  operated  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  and 
Government  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  if  the  old  ad  valorem  duty  had  been  col- 
lected honestly  it  was  equivalent  to  about  this  specific! 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  poor  x>olicy  to  put  this 
article  on  the  free  list,  both  for  the  Government  and  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  would  not  want  to  say  what  1  think.  If  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  a  revenue  and  helj)  the  consumer  1  would  not  do  it,  but  that 
is  for  this  committee  to  do,  and  I  submit  that  to  their  judgnu»Jit. 

If  there  is  nothing  further,  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  at- 
tention, and  1  am  sorry  if  1  have  taken  ux>  too  much  of  your  time. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CEMENT  INDUSTRY, 

[Preaented  by  Iffr.  Robert  W.  Lesley,  of  American  Cement  Commny,  Philadelphia,  and  representing 

American  cenieot  indnstry.j 

The  following  five  reaBons  are' given  for  the  retention  of  the  present  specific  duty 
of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  on  this  article.     They  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  present  tax  is  a  duttf  for  revenue,  and  since  its  adoption  the  amount  re- 
alized to  the  Government  from  the  importation  of  cement  has  increased,  while  the 
cost  of  cement  to  the  consumer  has  decreaaed, 

Second.  Cement  is  not  a  raw  material.  It  is  essentially  the  product  of  labor.  No 
imported  raw  material  enters  into  its  production.  Coal,  Ci>ke,  limestone,  cement 
rock,  cooperage  stock,  all  the  product  of  domestic  labor ^  constitute,  together  with 
the  labor  employed  in  the  mills  and  quarries,  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price  of  the  manufactured  article. 

Third.  The  cement  industry  is  not  controlled  by  any  trust  or  irustSy  but  is  a  closely 
competitive  industry,  where  300  pounds  of  cement,  calcined  argillaceous  limestone, 
are  put  in  a  barrel  aud  are  actually  sold  at  a  rate  per  bushel  less  thnn  the  average 
rate  per  bushel  of  the  ordinary  lump  lime  of  commerce  not  tjrouud  nor  barreled. 

Fourth.  The  present  duty  on  cement  is  practically  the  same  duty  that  existed  orig- 
inally under  the  Act  of  1883,  that  was  named  in  the  Kandall  bill  of  1887,  that  wtis 
fixed  in  the  Mills  bill  of  the  same  year,  and  that  was  also  lixed  in  the  Senate  bill  of 
1887. 

Fifth.  Imported  cement  comes  in  practically  as  ballast,  the  rates  from  Europe  to 
New  York  being  as  low  as  10  to  15  cents  per  barrel,  as  against  30  to  40  cents  to  the 
same  point  from  American  works. 

Ib  support  of  the  above  reasons  the  following  facts  are  given: 

1.  The  Present  Tax  is  a  Duty  for  Revenue. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinlcy  act  cement  was  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  act  of  1883.  The  average  invoice  value  ])er  barrel  in  1883  was 
$1.73,  and  this  value  was  maintained  until  about  1886.  The  net  duty  under  the  act 
of  18^3  upon  the  valuation  mentioned  was  34  centM  per  barrel.  In  1886  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  rendered  an  opinion  admitting  packages  and  cost  of  inland 
transportation  free  of  duty.  As  a  result  of  this  decision  the  invoice yalue  of  cement 
fell  to  $1.19,  so  tha*  in  1887,  when  the  matter  of  the  duty  on  cement  was  considered 
by  the  Mills  committee,  the  average  duty  on  cement  was  about  22  cents.  This  duty 
fell  right  along  until  1889,  when  by  the  undervaluation  of  the  cement  and  the  over- 
valuation of  the  packages  one  invoice  came  into  this  country  at  a  valuation  as  low 
afl  60  cents,  the  duty  being  12  cents.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  the  ad  valorem  duty 
was  abolished  and  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  100  i)ounds  was  placed  upon  cement.  This 
duty  upon  a  weight  of  4(X)  j>ound8,  the  trade  weight  of  a  barrel  of  Portland  cement, 
yielded  to  the  Government  32  cents  per  barrel,  and  this  amount  is  the  amount  now 
collected. 

At  the  time  the  McKinley  bill  took  effect  (July  1,  1890)  the  four  leading  brands  of 
cement  imported  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  as  per  the  bills  and  invoices  hereto 
appended^  cost  the  importer  as  follows,  laid  down  in  l^hiladelphia  : 

Hilton  (English) $2.35 

Burham  (English) 2.35 

Dyckerhoff  (German) 2.60 

Heyn  (German) 2.35 

Since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  the  prices  of  the  same  brands  of  cement, 
laid  down  in  Philadelphia,'- have  steadily  fallen,  so  that  to-day,  as  per  the  bills  here- 
with of  August,  1893,  the  same  brands  cost,  laid  down,  duty  paid,  at  Philadelphia, 
follows : 


Hilton  (English) $1.98 

Burham  (English) 1.97i 

Dyckerhoff  (German) ^ 2.35 

Heyn  (German) 2.00 

80  that  while  the  change  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty,  together  with  the 
packages  dutiable,  nomiuully  increased  the  average  duty  about  12  cents  a  barrel, 
the  actual  cost  of  the  identically  same  cement,  laid  down  at  the  same  port,  has  de- 
creased nearly  34  cents  per  barrel,  equivalent  not  only  to  a  reduction  to  the  cou- 
somer  of  the  nominal  increase  in  the  duty,  but  to  an  amount  actually  more  than  th0 
total  amount  of  the  duty  charged. 

This  decrease  in  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  foreign  Portland  cement  has  also 
benefited  the  consumer  of  the  American  Portland  cement  with  which  it  competes. 
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The  price  of  the  leading  brand  of  the  American  Portland  comont  was  as  x>er  bills 
annexed  in  Julv,  1890,  $2.11,  delivered  at  the  port  of  Philjidelphia,  and  in  Angnst, 
1893,  $1.96,  delivered  at  the  port  of  Philadelpliia. 

These  same  figures  apply  practically  to  the  Hume  cements  delivered  at  the  i)ort0  of 
Baltimore,  Boston,  and  New  York. 

While  there  has  been  this  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  imported  article,  then;  has 
been  actually  an  increase  in  the  imi)ortations  since  the  i)as8:i«;eof  the  McKinleybill, 
as  follows: 

The  result  of  the  first  years  shows  imports :  1890,  1,940,186  barrels  prior  to  the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill;  1891,  3,988,313  barrels  since  McKinlcy  bill. 

The  yield  to  the  Government  in  1890  njion  the  vnlne  of  the  im])ortations,  viz, 
$3,249,741,  was  $449,928.20,  while  the  yield  to  the  Government  at  the  increased  duty 
upon  the  increased  importation  wuh  $1, 276. 259. 16,  so  that  in  the  years  mentioned 
it  18  shown  that  the  increase  of  the  duty  did  not  diminish  the  amonut  of  the  impor- 
tations, and  th^  actual  gain  to  the  Government  was  $'826,.330.9(). 

The  prices  of  the  several  brands  of  cement  in  the  years  1891  and  1892,  laid  down 
at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  were  as  follows : 


Hiltou  (En;;1iHh) 

Burlnini  (Eujj^HmIi)  — 
Dyckerhott  <vji:i-iuaii) 

He^'D  (German) 

American 


From  these  facts  it  can  be  seen  that  the  x>rcs«*nt  tax  is  essentially  a  duty  for  revenue, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  (a)  decreased  the  duty  to  the  coh«u»«t,  and  (b)  itureased  the  revenue 
to  the  Government, 

2. — Cement  is  not  a  Raw  Material,  nor  is  its  Manufacture  a  Local  Industry. 

the  cement  industry. 

The  manufacture  of  cement  is  not  a  local  industry.  It  is  national.  Works  oxist 
in  Maine,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Arkansas,  Utah,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Washington,  Oregon,  Alabamba,  Coli>rado,  Texas,  California,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indian:.*,  Michifjjan,  and  South  Dakota. 
It  stands  seventh  on  the  list  of  nonmetallic  mineral  produt  ts  of  the  United  States. 
It  ranks  just  below  lime  and  salt.  It  employs  a  capital  of  $10,0<X),CKX),  has  an  ont- 
put  of  over  8,000,000  barrels  per  annum,  and  gives  work  to  about  20,()00  laborers. 
The  largest  works  ar«  in  New  York  State,  where  nearly  3,000,000  barrels  are  made 
»nd  8,000  men  employed ;  in  Kentucky,  where  nearly  1,000,000  barrels  are  made  and 
1,500  men  employed;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  where  nearly  1,000,000  barrels  ore  made 
and  1,500  men  are  employed. 

MANUFACTURE  AND   CLASSIFICATION  OF   CEMENT. 

"Roman"  cement  is  a  natural  rock,  quarried,  burned  in  kilns,  and  ground. 

"Portland''  cement  is  an  artificial  cement  made  by  mixing  chalk  and  clay,  or  lime- 
stone and  clay,  in  varying  proportion,  grinding  this  to  powder,  making  a  brick  or 
ball  out  of  this  moistened  powder,  and  after  calcining,  at  high  heat  this  artificially 
made  new  stone,  by  grinding  the  resultant  clinkers  to  powder. 

The  "  Roman  "  corresponds  substantially  to  the  Rosendale,  Louisville,  and  the 
majority  of  American  natural  cements. 

The  **  Portlan<l  "  corrc.Hponds  to  the  American  "  Portland."  It  harS  been  claimed 
that  this  grade  of  cement  could  not  be  made  in  this  country  for  want  of  material. 
After  twenty  yeai*s  of  experimenting,  and  after  a  loss  running  into  millions,  this 
statement  has  been  controverted,  and  for  twelve  years  past  American  "  Portland" 
cements,  "of  a  quality  equal  to  any  imported,"  and  made  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Ohio, 
in  New  York,  in  Indiana,  in  Texas,  and  in  South  Dakota,  have  br»en  used  on  Govern- 
ment work  (vide  Reports  Engine<T  Commissioner  District  of  Columbia  for  1883, 1884, 


of 

England  actually,  after  a  test,  bought^  American  Portland  for  one  of  its  bridges. 
(Engineering  News,  vol.  1887.)  X 
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In  addition  to  this  the  United  States  Government,  Pennsvlvania  Railroad,  and 
New  York  Central  Railroad  all  allow  the  use  of  American  Portland  cement  on  their 
work.  The  principal  engineering  work  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  New  York 
Aqueduct,  the  celebrated  Johnstown  Bridge,  the  Scran  ton  dams,  the  Tunnel  nndei 
Niagara  Falls,  are  all  built  with  American  Portland  cement,  thus  clearly  demonstrat- 
ing its  quality  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  imported  I'ortlaud  cement.  Therefore, 
having  shown  that  the  manufactnro  of  cement  is  an  important  one  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  a  local  industry ^  and  haWng  shown  further  that  the  American  article 
is  slightly  cheaper  and  is  actually  equal  to  the  imported  cement,  it  is  next  in  order  to 
show  tliat  cement  does  not  fall  among  those  articles  called  **  raw  material,"  tkud  is 
actually  almost  entirely  the  product  of  domestic  labor. 

The  first  element,  as  above  stated,  to  the  manufacture  of  either  natural  or  Port- 
land cement  is  the  base,  viz,  cement  rock,  chalk,  and  clay,  or  limestone  and  clay. 
This  base  is  produced  by  mining  or  quarrying  by  American  labor  the  ingredients 
mentioned.  Tlie  next  step  in«the  process  is  the  calcining  of  this  material,  which  is 
done  with  coke  or  coal  also  the  product  of  American  labor.  This  is  followed  by  the 
grinding  of  the  calcined  product  by  millstones  and  crushers  operated  by  American 
labor  an<l  driven  by  engines  whose  steam  is  produced  by  coal  mined  by  American 
labor.  The  manufactured  product  is  put  into  barrels,  the  cooperage  stock  which 
has  been  prepared  by  American  labor,  while  the  packing  is  also  done  by  the  labor 
of  this  country.  The  manufactured  article  is  loaded  on  to  cars  by  American  labor 
and  is  carrie<l  to  market  by  our  inland  lines  of  tran82)ortation. 

By  a  careful  examination  into  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  cement  it  is  shown  that  in  tho 
production  of  a  barrel  of  natural  cement  the  following  figures  are  very  nearly  cor- 
rect, while  in  the  production  of  a  barrel  of  American  Portland  cement,  whicli  more 
directly  competes  with  the  foreign  product,  the  actual  cost  of  labor  runs  up  to  over 
90  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States, 

Per  cent. 

Quarrying  represents 40 

Burning  represents 6 

Grinding  represents 6 

Moving,  etc.,  represents 6 

Packing  represents! 3 

Coal  and  coke,  staves  and  heading,  all  tho  product  of  labor,  represent 27 

Making  of  labor 87 

This  labor  represents,  on  an  average,  for — 

Per  d»y. 

Quarrymen $1.20  to  $2. 00 

Laborers ! 1. 10  to  1.50 

Millers 2.  CO  to  2.50 

Millwrights 2.50  to  3.00 

Engineers 2. 00  to  2.50 

Coopers 1.50  to  2.00 

All  the  labor  is  that  of  men. 

In  Europe, 

Both  men  and  women  are  employed  in  cement  works. 

The  wages  paid,  as  gathered  from  investigation  made  in  European  cement  works, 
and  from  consular  rex)ort«,  are  as  follows  (per  day) : 


Prance. 


Miners '         $0.87 

Millorrt '  .4«to.87 

'W'uiuen  millers 2ato.39 

MillwrightB '  1.12| 

Laborers '  .76 

Women  laborers i  .38J 

Engineers !  .97 

Coopers  :  .93 


Germany. 


Belgium. 


$0.52 
.tS5 


7ft   I 


.70 
.60 
.24 
.73 
.CO 


ID.  CO 

.881 


.83| 
.CO 
.57 
1.03 
.86 


England. 


$0.52 
1.00 


1.16 
.78 


1.10 
1.13 


AMERICAN  MALE  VERSUS  GKRMAX   FEMALE  LABOR. 


From  United  States  Consular  Re]»ort8,  Executive.  Documents,  Forty-eighth  Con- 
gress, p.  464,  one  German  Portland  cement  mannfaetory  in  Silesia  em])loyed  in  1884, 
according  to  its  pay  roll,  in  its  whole  worka :  3  workmen,  at  36  cents  per  day ;  66 
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workmen,  at  24  cents  per  day;  70  men  and  women,  at  24  cents  per  day;  a  total 
daily  pay  roll  of  $33.72. 

An  American  works  of  samo  nnmber  of  liands  employs,  accordinp^  to  its  books:  2 
engineers,  at  $2;  4  millers,  at  $2.50;  2  millwrights,  at  $3;  30  coopers,  at  $1.75;  51 
laborers,  at  $1.30;  50  qnarrymen,  at  $1.75;  a  total  daily  pay  roll  of  $226.30.  A  daily 
difleronoe  in  favor  of  German  niauufactiircr  and  against  American  manufacturer  of 
$192.50. 

Cement  enters  into  no  other  industry,  but  is  simply  like  lime,  a  building  material 
for  the  mortar  used  in  building,  and  in  in  no  sense  a  raw  material  for  any  other 
industry. 

From  the  facts  and  figures  above  given  it  is  claimed  that  the  present  duly  should 
be  maintained,  cement  not  falling  undtT  the  head  of  rair  materiah,  and  being,  more- 
over^ almost  entirely  the  product  of  domestic  labor, 

3.  The  Cement  Industry  is  not  Controli^d  by  any  Trust  or  Trubts. 

•  In  these  days  of  commercial  combinations  and  trusts  for  the  monopolization  of 
various  industries,  it  can  be  said  to  tbe  credit  of  the  cement  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  that  they  have  entered  into  no  combination  (»r  trust  of  any  kind  for 
the  control  of  ]»roduction  or  the  enhancement  of  prices.  There  are  to-day  in  tbe 
United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  some  17  works  producing  Portland 
cement  and  67  works  producing  natural  hydraulic  cement,  a  total  of  84  works,  and 
yet  among  them  all  therefjrt«/«nocomMna(tot»or<rti«f  for  the  control  of  the  product,  bnt 
manufacturers  go  on  producing  their  matc^rial,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  single 
western  district,  where  one  eouipany  controls  several  smaller  corporations,  sell  their 
product  free  of  trusts  or  other  monopolistic  tendencies. 

4.  Legislation  as  to  the  Duty  on  Cement. 

As  above  stated,  the  present  duty  on  cement  is  prnctioally  the  same  that  existed 
originally  under  the  act  of  1H83,  before  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
made  the  barrels  and  inland  transportation  nondutiable.  Wlien  the  question  of 
duty  on  cement  came  up  in  1887,  the  Mills  Committee,  in  thinr  bill  presented  to  the 
House,  roimposed  the  duty  on  barrels  and  inland  transportation,  and  left  the  rate  of 
duty  at  20  per  cent,  thus  making  at  the  then  existing  invoice  ])rice,  a  duty  of  about 
32  cents  per  barrel.  At  the  same  session  of  Congress,  in  the  tiiriif  bill  introduced  by 
Congressman  Kaudall,  the  duty  and  reimpositiou  of  the  duty  on  barrels  and  inland 
transportation  as  ado])ted  by  the  Mills  Committee  was  also  followed,  while  the  Senate 
bill  of  the  same  year  contained  a  similar  enactment.  ^  Thus  all  the  legislation,  as  to  the 
duty  on  cement  at  the  session  of  1887,  tended  to  fix  'the  duty  at  a  rate  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  present  duty.  At  the  session  of  1889,  when  "the  McKinley  bill  was  in 
course  of  preparation,  the  writer  appeared  before  both  the  McKinley  and  Senate 
committees  as  the  representative  of  the  American  cement  manufacturers.  In  the 
face  of  a  strong  opposition  of  cement  manufacturers  not  represented  by  him,  he, 
on  the  ground  of  fairness  and  equity,  asked  that  no  higher  duty  should*  be  levied 
upon  cement  than  that  named  by  the  Mills  Committee  and  the  other  committees  of 
the  session  of  1887,  believing  that  where  three  different  bodies  representing  ditfor- 
ent  views  of  the  duty  upon  a  given  subject  should  <'ome  to  a  similar  given  concln- 
sion,  that  this  conclusion  must  be  so  near  right  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  any 
change.  This  suggestion  was  ado])ted  by  the  McKinley  and  the  Senate  committees 
with  the  moditication  of  making  tho  duty  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem,  and  this 
duty  is  the  rate  now  in  force,  and,  as  shown  above,  has  resulted  in  decreasing  the 
cost  of  cement  to  the  consumer,  and  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  Government  to 
the  extent  of  $800,000  in  a  single  year  after  its  adoption. 

5.  Imported  Cement  comes  in  Practically  as  Ballast. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  the  fact 
that  Portland  cement  m  barrels  forms  one  of  the  most  convenient  articles  of  ballast 
for  the  loading  of  shi])s,  and  for  this  reason  is  carried  at  very  low  rates  of  frieght. 

During  the  pn'sent  season  sailing  vessels  have  brought  cement  from  French  aud 
English  ports  to  New  York  as  low  as  10  cents  per  barrel  of  4t0  pounds,  while  to 
Phila(lel])hiii  steamer  rates  ns  low  as  20  cents  per  barrel  has  been  made.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  raw  material  in  this  country  is  at  a  distance  from  the  sealHiard,  and 
the  ]>rincipal  places  of  consumption  are  at  the  seaboard,  the  American  manufacturer 
is  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  rates  from  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  district  to  New 
York  City  are  40  cents  per  barVel,  while  the  rates  from  the  Leliigh  (l*a.)  district 
to  New  York  City  are  30  cents  i>ex  baiTel.  To  Philadelphia  from  the  same  districts 
the  rates  are  respectively  52  and  28  cents  per  barrel.    To  Chicago  through  rates  are 
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made  by  stenmer,  canal,  and  lake  direct  from  Euglish  and  German  ports  at  rat«8 
from  15  to  20  cents  per  barrel  less  than  the  rates  from  Lehigh  County  to  the  same 
city. 

Under  this  stat«  of  facts  it  can  be  seen  that  vrere  the  dnty  taken  off  or  reduced 
upon  the  imported  article  the  American  manufacturer  would  be  practically  driven 
out  of  business. 

STATISTICS    OF    MANUFACTURE    FROM    THE    BIINKRAL    RESOURCES    OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY,  1885-1891. 

The  folio  wins  figures  are  given  of  the  total  production  of  all  kinds  of  cement: 


Total  production  of  all  kinds  of  cement  in  the  United  States  from  1S82  to  2891. 


Tean. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

Pet  barr*)!. 

1 

Years. 

Barrels. 

Yalne. 

Per  barreL 

1882 

3,250,000 
4,190,000 
4,000.000 
4, 150,  (KK) 
4,500,000 

$3,672,750 
4.293,500 
3, 720.  (m 
3. 492, 500 
3,990,000 

fl.  13   ! 

L02 
.93 

.84 
.88 

1887 

6,942,744 
6, 503. 095 
6,781,876 
7,308,734 
7,607,067 

$5,674,400 
5, 021, 139 
5, 00(),  000 
5, 582, 243 
5,512,153 

$0.81 
77 

1883 

1888 

1884 

1889 

BHtimated 

1885 

1890 

.fSS 

1886 

1801 

.82 

The*  increase  in  1890  and  1891  is  due  to  the  lar^e  increase  in  the  higher-priced 
Portland  cement,  the  production  of  ^hieh  nearly  doubled. 
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From  reports  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  following  are  the  imports  of  coment  of 
all  kinds  into  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Imports  of  cement. 


Years.* 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


Barrels  of 
400  pounds. 


t92,00a 
tl06,000 
tl87,000 

rni.ooo 

337,793 
472, 864 
582,623 


Value. 


$204,422 
205,074 
373,601 
440,025 
675,587 
817, 346 
829,098 


Yean*.* 


1885 
18Hft 
1887 
18SH 
1880 
1890 
1891 


Barrels  of 
400  pounds. 


578, 141 
015.255 
1, 514. <H)5 
1.8:t5,504 
1.740,r.« 
1,040.186 
3, 088, 313 


Value. 


$008,581 
962.689 
1, 470. 846 
1,731.456 
1,704,253 
2, 249, 741 
4, 411, 330 


*  A  calendar  year  endins  December  31  from  1886,  previous  year  ending  June  30. 
t  Estimate  of 'GeolofiicaTSurvey. 


From  the  figures  above  it  can  be  seen — 

(1)  That  the  importations  have  been  increased  and  not  diminished  by  the  change 
in  duty  from  ad  valorem  to  specific. 

(2)  That  the  American  manufacture  has  also  largely  increased,  while  the  price 
of  the  article  has  decreased  to  the  consumer. 

(3)  That  the  undervaluation  under  the  old  law,  whereby  the  valuation  was  shifted 
from  the  dutiable  cement  to  the  nondutiable  barrel,  has  been  put  an  end  to>  and  the 
dutiable  cement  is  valued  at  its  true  price. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  respectfully  urged  that  a  specific  duty  be  imposed  on  **  Cement 
— Portland,  Roman,  slag,  or  all  other — of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  in  baiTels,  and  7 
cents  per  100  pounds  in  bags,  bulk,  or  clinker ;''  and  that  in  this  way  the  under- 
valuation and  other  evasions  of  the  custom  laws  may  be  arrested. 

This  is  urged  for  the  reasons  above  given,  as  well  as  ftir  the  further  reason  that  a 
specific  duty  operates  to  the  beuelit  of  the  American  producer  in  times  of  general 
depression,  while  an  ad  valorem  duty  enables  the  foreign  producer  in  times  of  finan- 
cial disturbance  to  flood  our  markets  with  low-pricea  goods,  which,  for  tfjat  very 
reason,  come  in  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty,  and  thus  tend  to  unsettle  the  American 
market  and  reduce  the  wages  of  American  labor. 
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CEM  BNT. 

(Parftirraph  96.) 

Thursday,  a^eptember  :/i,  ^893. 
statement  of  mb.  m.  albert  scull,  of  new  york  cttt. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee: Before  ixoiug  into  any  definite  li<rui'es  1  would  like  to  ask  you 
to  bear  witli  me  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  tliat  I  may  explain  some- 
thing of  the  process  of  manufacture.  I  have  some  samples  hero  and 
some  pictures  which  will  probably  be  of  interest  and  helx)  me  in  my 
further  presentation  of  the  subject. 

I  have  here  in  my  liand  a  sample  of  t\w  rock  that  we  get  from  our 
quarries,  the  actual  stone,  which  is  of  a  slaty  formation,  j^cnerally  cou- 
taining  about  7.")  per  cent  lime.  After  we  have  taken  that  from  the 
quarry  we  take  it  to  our  mill  and  grind  it,  say,  about  1)0  j)er  cent  fine, 
and  pass  it  through  a  5()-me8h  sieve,  and  it  is  then  formed  in  the  size 
of  about  a  red  building  brick.  Then  we  take  it  to  the  pug  mill,  and 
by  adding  a  certain  ])ercentage  of  watxir,  using  the  wet  process,  so 
called,  and  a  little  cement  so  it  might  be  adhesive,  we  form  it  into 
bricks  and  ])ut  it  in  the  kiln  to  dry.  It  takes  about  twcnty-lbur  hours 
to  dry,  and  by  some  processes  it  takes  a  day  and  a  half.  It  is  put 
in  the  kiln  and  burned  for  fcmr  days.  After  burning  we  get  it  from 
the  kiln  in  the  condition  in  lumps  as  large  as  your  liead,  and  much 
larger  sometimes.  After  we  have  burned  it  we  take  it  to  <mr  mill 
again  and  we  grind  it.  We  grind  it  as  line  as  any  tlour.  Then  we 
barrel  it,  and  sometimes  we  ship  it  in  bags  and  sometimes  in  cotton 
sacks.  The  consumer  takes  it  and  adds  about  1*3  per  cent  of  water 
and  as  much  sand  as  he  thinks  is  safe,  and  it  ])ioduces  that  result 

(holding  up  sample].  It  becomes  as  hard  as  any  linu»stone  or  any 
milding  stone  and  is  impervious  to  water.  No  water  can  pass  through 
it,  and  hejit  ami  cold  do  not  aftect  it.  You  sec  it  on  sidewalks  and  in 
various  places  in  the  building  industries.  That  is  the  Portland  i)rocess 
of  manufacture.  Some  call  it  an  artificial  cement.  Tlie  cement  as  im- 
ported from  Europe  is  artificial.  They  use  clay  and  other  matters  to  ])ro- 
duce  the  stuff,  which  God  has  given  us  here  in  this  natural  stone.  They 
get  a  good  deal  of  that  stuff  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames  IJiver.  Now, 
this  is  a  sample  [exhibiting  same]  of  what  we  call  xVnuMican  hydraulic 
cement,  made  in  Ulster  County,  N'.  Y.  I  should  have  statul,  this  first 
was  made  in  Lehigh  County,  Pa.  This  nxfk  here  is  very  hard  to 
quarry.  We  go  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  sometimes  1,000  to  1,500 
feet  deep,  starting  a])ove  a  mountain.  Sometimes  these  numntaius  are 
probably  1,200  feet  high  and  sometimes  400  or  aOO  feet  high.  We  have 
to  leave  immense  supports,  and,  as  you  will  see  here,  tliese  pillars  are  12 
to  14  feet  in  diameter,  because  we  have  a  very  heavy  body  of  material 
above  which  we  have  to  thorouglily  protect;  conse(piently  this  rock  is 
very  expensive  to  manufacture.  The  Portland  cement  rock — we  go  ou 
the  side  of  the  hill,  turn  over  the  soil,  and  we  find  the  rock.  It  is  (piite 
contrary  with  this.  We  have  to  go  down  in  the  earth  for  it,  use  power 
to  hoist  it,  and  use  air  to  run  the  drills,  for  if  we  used  steam  it  would 
become  very  dark  and  unhealthy  and  the  men  could  not  work  there, 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  these  two  difl['erent  kinds  of  rock  found  only  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Scull.  This  rock  [referring  to  same]  is  only  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Mr.  Payne.  There  is  other  Portland  cement  rock  found  in  !N'ew  York 
State! 

Mr.  Scull.  Tbey  use  marl  there ;  that  is,  in  Onondaga  County.  Then 
we  take  this  rock  and  put  it  into  our  kilns;  when  we  fill  the  kiln  we 
put  in  a  hiyer  of  stone  and  then  a  layer  of  coal.  These  kilns  are  per- 
'petually  burning.  They  are  started  generally  about  the  first  of  March 
and  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  until  about  the  middle  of  December  or  the 
I  first  of  January.  We  do  not  run  in  the  cold  weather,  because  they  can 
not  be  used  and  there  is  great  danger  attending  it.  After  it  is  passed 
through  tlie  kiln — here  is  a  picture  vshowing  the  men  removing  it 
{from  the  kiln.  It  takes  about  three  days  from  the  time  it  is  put  in  the 
;kiln  until  it  is  thoroughly  burned  and  cooled  so  as  to  draw  out.  After 
it  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  kiln  we  take  it  to  our  mill  and  crush 
«it.  The  crushers  do  not  appear  here.  The  engineers  of  the  country 
demand  that  this  cement  shall  be  made  at  least  90  per  cent  fine  and 
passed  through  a  50  mesh  sieve.  It  is  ditficult  to  grind  because  of 
its  flinty  nature.  When  we  grind  this  there  are  some  small  particles 
upon  which  tire  does  not  have  any  effect,  except  to  harden  it  still 
harder.  After  we  have  ground  it  we  pass  it  down  by  elevators  and 
conveyors  to  the  packing  department.  Those  are  little  round  plates 
where  the  barrel  sits  in,  and  these  i)late8  have  a  lipping  motion  by 
which  the  cement  is  passed  through  these  little  pipes,  so  that  when 
the  barrel  is  filled  there  is  300  pounds  of  cement.  The  men  become  so 
accustomed  to  regulating  the  speed  that,  although  they  weigh  every 
bao-el  so  as  to  be  sure  the  consumer  gets  the  proper  amount,  it  is 
hardly  necessary,  because  these  men  can  really,  by  watching,  tell 
almost  to  a  pound  how  much  cement  is  in  a  barrel.  After  it  is 
barreled  the  men  take  the  hoops  and  heads  and  head  it  up,  and  then 
it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  rolled  to  the  railway.  This  factory  shows 
the  cars  loaded  ready  to  go.  Probably  some  of  these  cars  are  to 
go  to  Beaver  Dam,  Ohio  Kiver,  where  Cot  Stickney  is  building  a 
large  dam,  and  expects  it  to  take  50,000  barrels  of  cement.  We  sui)ply 
the  United  States  Government;  we  have  supplied  70,000  barrels 
in  the  last  two  years  to  Col.  Gillespie  for  the  fortifications  at  Sandy 
Hook.  The  colonel  paid  us  the  compliment  of  stating  after  we 
got  through  tluit  it  was  the  cleanest  and  the  most  complete  con- 
tract that  he  had  ever  had  made  with  any  company,  and  not  one 
barrel  was  found  fault  with.  Every  one  was  thoroughly  satisfied. 
Those  are  the  engines  [exhibiting  photograph]  which  drive  the  mill 
where  we  make  our  railroad  shipments.  It  is  a  tandem  compound 
Corliss  engine,  four  engines  working  on  a  common  center.  They  are 
so  constructed  that  the  engine  on  one  side  can  be  run  indei)endent 
of  the  other.  At  the  present  time  the  engine  on  the  right  has  broken 
her  cylinder  and  it  is  now  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  being  repaired, 
and  we  are  running  our  mill  with  one  engine.  Our  idea  in  putting  the 
engine  in  was  that  in  case  of  accident  to  one  engine  we  could  still 
run  the  works  and  keep  the  men  employed.  This  wheel  is  26  feet 
in  diameter,  4 J  feet  across,  and  two  large  belts  running  30  odd  feet 
in  length  between  centers.  The  maximum  capacity  of  that  engine  is 
4,000  barrels  a  day;  we  are  now  running  about  2,000  barrels.  Here 
is  a  picture  of  one  of  our  mills  on  the  creek.  A  boat  has  come  there 
to  take  the  cement  up  the  Erie  Canal.  The  boat  comes  to  our  dock 
and  up  here  is  where  we  take  the  cement  Jind  it  rolls  itself  by 
a  grade  to  the  boat  which  saves  us  the  handling.  This  picture  rep- 
resents the  manufacture  of  the  barrel.  Probably  I  had  better 
show  you  what  the  stock  is  [exhibiting  another  picture].     This  is 
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the  cooperage  stock  which  we  bring  from  Mniue.  Our  company 
consumes  about  500,000  bundles  of  these  staves  every  year.  It 
takes  1,000  men  to  produce  the  co(»perage  stock  from  Maine  to  su^^ly 
the  Eoseudale  industry  alone.  We  liave  to  buy  and  carry  a  year's 
supply  of  these  staves  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  having  theiu 
thoroughly  seasoned.  Tliis  stock  represents  about  4^)0,000  barrels.  So 
you  see  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  money  to  carry  on  the  iiulustry  in  that 
particular  aloue.  After  these  staves  are  sullicicntly  seasoned  they  are 
taken  to  our  cooper  shoi)sand  then  run  through  a  heater.  We  do  that 
because  we  have  to  have  the  barrels  thoroughly  dried.  If  there  is  any 
moisture  the  cement  being  so  hot  will  shrink  the  barrel  an^l  the  heads 
will  fall  out  and  consequently  wo  have  to  allow  a  good  many  damages 
to  our  customers,  so  we  are  very  particular  to  see  that  the  staves 
are  seasonecl  and  the  barrels  dried.  After  they  are  thoroughly  dried 
and  prepared  by  machinery  they  are  turned  over  again  to  the  cooi)6r 
for  finishing.  They  put  flat  hoops  on,  using  an  elm  material  which 
comes  from  the  West,  then  they  i)ut  the  heads  in,  and  they  are  placed 
on  one  side  until  used.  We  have  five  mills  in  Ulster  County,  a  Port- 
land cement  mill  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  mill  at  Cumberland,  Md.  W'o 
produce  from  a  million  and  a  ([uart<»r  to  a  million  and  a  half  barrels 
every  year.  W"e  are  said  to  be  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world.  This  shows  our  mills  [exhibiting  photo- 
graph] where  we  nuike  our  railroad  shipments.  There  is  what  is 
calle<l  Binnewater,  an  Indian  name  for  a  j)leasant  body  of  water. 

As  I  stated,  the  capacity  of  this  mill  is  a]>out  4,000  biurels  a 
dsiy.  Here  is  a. little  mill  which  we  have  on  the  water  again,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  about  000  barrels  a  day.  The  day  of  the  600- 
bariel  mill  has  gone  by.  This  is  a  mill  we  keei)  in  thorough  repair, 
but  do  not  now  run.  We  use  it  as  an  auxiliary  mill.  We  have  had 
two  fires  inside  of  three  years,  and  this  mill  came  in  handy  when  we 
had  one  of  our  mills  consumed.  It  is  necessary  now,  in  order  to  have 
an  industry  at  all  paying,  to  make  from  1,000  to  2,000  barrels  per  day. 
When  1  first  went  int<»  the  business  twenty-seven  years  ago,  the  sec- 
retary then,  who  was  selling  about  a  week  ahead  with  3,000  barrels 
well  ordered,  could  put  his  feet  up  on  the  desk  and  feel  comfortable, 
and  the  profit  of  the  business  permitted  it.  ^ow,  we  have  to  make  at 
least  2,000  barrels  a  day  at  our  mill  to  be  really  on  a  paying  basis. 
This  is  is  one  of  our  mills  [exhibiting  photograph]  where  we  make 
most  of  our  water  shipments.  The  product  of  that  mill  is  2,000  barrels 
per  day.  Thisisone  situated  on  the  Delaware  and  iiudsou  ("anal,  two 
mills  of  about  2,800  barrels;  one  makes  1,300  and  the  other  makes 
1,500  barrels. 

I  have  laid  before  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
a  little  folder  in  regard  to  cement.  The  cement  industry  has  become 
an  established  one  in  this  country  and  it  takes  its  place  alongside  . 
of  the  iron  and  the  building  material  business,  if  you  h.ive  ever 
noticed  in  New  York  City  now  the  first  thing  they  do  in  erecting 
a  large  building  where  so  much  cement  is  consumed,  they  run  the 
skeleton  iron  up  first  and  then  they  fill  in  with  bricks,  stone,  and 
other  things,  and  what  bolts  are  to  the  iron  works  cement  is  to  the 
stonework.  The  supeiiority  of  the  Kosendale  cement  as  well  as  the 
Ameri(!an  Portland,  which  by  the  way  is  a  new  industry  in  this  coun- 
try— well,  Portland  cement  has  been  made  in  Pennsylvania  i)robaly  for 
twenty  years  in  a  small  way,  but  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  in  a  very 
much  larger  way.  The  industry  is  being  now  carried  on  and  the  growth 
of  American  cement  and  Portland  cement  is  growing,  and  1  think  the 
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time  wfll  come,  if  they  have  no  drawback,  when  America  will  produce  all 
the  Portland  cement  required  in  this  country.  For  a  long  while  the 
American  manufacturers  had  to  contend  against  a  prejudice  that  there 
was  no  cement  like  the  imported,  but  theadvent  of  the  testing  machine 
enabled  us  to  show  its  qualities  and  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  clearly 
to  the  consumer  that  American  cement  is  equal  to  any  foreign.  Still  we 
have  that  prejudice  to  contend  against.  The  younger  element,  students 
in  colleges  particularly,  are  studying  very  thoroughly  the  cost  of  Amer- 
ican cement.  There  is  hardly  a  month  g«es  by  that  we  do  not  have 
some  professor  in  a  college  write  us  for  samples  of  our  cement,  stating 
that  the  young  students  were  makmg  a  series  of  experiments.  We 
always  encouraged  it,  and  we  are  always  very  careful  to  send  them 
what  we  can  produce  every  day.  We  want  them  to  know  what  it  is, 
because  we  believe  when  they  are  educated  and  go  out  into  the  markets 
they  are  the  ones  in  the  future  who  will  recommend  the  goods  that  are 
American  because  they  will  tlioroughly  understand  tliera.  The  old 
engineers,  the  old  architects,  still  adhere  largely  to  foreign  cement,  but 
I  think  the  day  is  dawning  for  us  when  the  American  cement  will  be 
more  thoroughly  understood* 

Mr.  Turner.  Has  it  been  determined  scientifically  as  to  what  is  the 
chemical  process  under  which  this  material  hardens  in  water t 

Mr.  SotJLL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  chemical  change  which  takes  place  which 
makes  it  hard,  if  it  does  not  detain  you  too  longf  I  know  that  is  «bside 
from  your  purpose. 

Mr.  Scull.  I  can  explain  it  in  a  moment.  Our  idea  in  burning  ce- 
ment is  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  If  we  add  water  to  it, 
just  about  25  per  cent,  to  this  powder,  it  absorbs  again  that  same  gas 
from  the  water. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  mean  when  you  put  it  in  the  water  t 

Mr.  Scull.  It  has  got  to  get  that  gas  before  it  will  harden  again. 
That  which  we  drive  out  nature  demands  again,  and  as  we  know  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum  it  will  get  that;  it  is  bound  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  will,  then,  harden  in  the  water,  but  not  otherwise t 

Mr.  Scull.  It  will  harden  out  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  meant  to  ask  why  it  hardens  in  the  water;  does  it 
get  the  oxygen  from  the  water  t 

Mr.  ScuLii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  percentage  of  lime  is  there  in  that! 

Mr.  Scull.  In  Portland  cement  there  is  about  66  to  70  per  cent, 
sometimes  a  little  higher,  but  we  do  not  like  to  see  over  sixty  odd  per 
cent.  In  the  Rosendale,  I  speak  now  particular  of  our  brand,  the  Hoff- 
man, there  is  about  48  ])er  cent.  That  is  the  lowest  Rosendale  cement 
in  lime,  consequently  it  is  much  more  desired  in  the  market,  because 
it  is  slower  setting.  There  are  about  4  barrels  of  Hoffman  used  to  any 
other  Rosendale.  We  make  of  that  800,000  barrels  in  two  hundred 
days. 

•  Mr.  Turner.  You  are  aware  there  has  been  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  scientists  as  to  what  is  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
hardening  in  the  water,  but  I  will  not  detain  you  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Scull.  There  are  64  mills  manufacturing  what  we  call  American 
hydraulic  cement.  The  first  American  cement  discovered  in  Ulster 
County  was  in  1832,  when  they  constructed  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal.  After  they  got  through  using  cement  for  the  canal  the  Law- 
rence family,  from  Flushing,  Long  Island,  became  interested  in  the 
manufacture  ef  cement,  and  eventually  the  Lawrence  Cement  Company 
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was  formed,  so  they  are  the  ori^nal  maufacttirers  of  American  hy- 
draulic cement.  While  there  were  some  factories  in  the  West  probably 
a  little  later,  we  are  probably  the  oldest,  and  we  still  retain  the 
original  quarry  where  the  original  stone  was  taken  from  to  con- 
struct the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  There  are  18  mills  manu- 
facturing American  Portland  cement.  This  industry  of  the  Portland 
cement  is  one  that  is  going  to  grow.  When  we  first  manufactured 
Portland  cement  there  was  a  great  deal  for  them  to  learn,  but  by  care- 
ful study  in  the  last  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  they  have  perfected  it, 
and  now  the  question  is  to  get  the  money  interested  in  that  industry. 
There  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  rock,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is 
it  is  natural.  We  do  not  have  to  have  clay  and  chalk  and  other  chemi- 
cals, but  find  what  God  has  given  us,  and  we  find  it  right  in  the  rock 
itself.  There  is  one  advantage  in  American  Portland  cement;  it  has 
never  lost  any  of  its  strength.  I  made  a  series  of  tests,  running  up  to 
two  and  a  half  years,  and  the  first  six  months  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  way  the  cement  worked.  The  foreign  showed  great  results. 
In  a  year  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  cement  commences  to  show  a 
loss;  in  eighteen  months  there  was  none  of  that  but  what  showed 
a  loss  of  tensile  strength  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  than  it  did 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  in  two  years  there  was  quite  a  marked  falling 
ofi^".  I  have  started  a  series  of  tests  running  up  to  fifteen  years,  breaking 
them  every  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  hope  to  demonstrate  when 
it  is  that  Portland  cement  ceases  to  get  hard,  and  when  it  is  that 
Eosendales  and  American  Portland  reaches  its  ultimate  strength.  I 
tried  it  up  to  five  years,  but  it  did  not  demonstrate.  But  now  I  have 
started  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  I  hope  by  that  time,  if  I  live 
so  long,  to  see  the  results.  Cement  is  purely  a  product  of  labor.  The 
raw  material  in  the  hill  is  of  no  use  unless  we  put  the  hand  of  labor  to 
it.  We  buy  lands  and  we  have  to  pay  pretty  high  for  it,  too.  The 
fanners  in  our  section  have  realized  their  value,  and  they  have  put 
high  values  on  it.  For  instance,  there  was  about  fitfy  acres  a 
year  or  so  ago,  and  they  got  over  fifty  odd  thousand  dollars  for 
it.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  Europe  they  buy  their  land,  and  in 
America  they  get  them  for  nothing.  We  have  not  found  it  out. 
As  I  was  saying,  cement  is  purely  a  product  of  labor;  87  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  cement  is  labor,  and  ever^iihing  that  goes  into  tlie 
manufacture  of  cement,  coal,  coke,  staves,  is  also,  like  ourselves,  a 
product  of  nature.  W^e  pay  in  Ulster  County  for  the  poorest  kind 
of  labor  $1.50,  Our  labor  from  that  will  run  up  to  our  foremen  as  high' 
as  $5  a  day.  W^e  do  not  desire  to  have  poor  talent  or  inexperienced 
men  in  Ulster  County.  When  we  stop  to  consider  we  have  to  go  in 
the  earth  sometimes  1,000  feet,  or  start  at  the  base  of  a  mountain 
and  travel  under  that  mountain  itself  from  300  to  500  or  1,000  feet, 
we  have  got  to  have  men  who  understand  leaving  sufiicient  strength 
under  that  mountain,  or  else  you  can  readily  see  what  the  disastrous 
result  will  be.  W^e  have  to  contend  with  the  labor  of  Europe. 
Thanks  to  the  Democratic  as  well  as  the  Eepublican  party,  •  they 
have  always  protected  the  cement  industry.  Four  committees  in 
addition  to  this  one  have  set  upon  this  question,  and  they  have 
always  agreed  that  cement  was  not  an  over-protected  industry.  The 
miners  in  Ulster  County  rexieive  $1.50  to  $2.50  and  $3  a  day. 
The  foremen  sometimes  receive  as  high  as  $5.  In  Europe,  the 
miners  in  France  receive  87  cents  a  day,  Germany  52  cents,  Belgium 
()0  cents,  and  England  52  cents.  Laborers  in  Ulster  County  receive 
about  $1.50  a  day.     In  France   they  receive  about  87  cents,  ii^ 
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Germany  65  cents,. in  Belgiiun  82 J^  cente,  and  in  England  $1.  The 
millerB  have  to  be  men  thoroufjhly  skilled  in  preparing  the  stone  to 
grind  or  they  would  very  soon  ruin  all  our  mills  and  engines  and  would 
enhance  the  cost  of  cement  so  high  that  there  would  be  no  profit  to 
us.  The  secret  of  success  in  the  cement  business  is  in  our  quames 
and  the  burning  in  the  kiln  and  grinding  in  the  mills.  At  these 
three  iwints  we  have  to  have  the  very  best  labor  that  we  can 
find.  Millers  receive  in  Ulster  County  $2  to  $2.50  in  those  mills  pro- 
ducing along  about  800  to  1,000  barrels.  Mills  where  we  produce  2,000 
we  feel,  as  their  care  is  a  great  deal  more,  they  should  be  larger 
recompensed,  because  we  feel  that  if  we  make  an  object  for  our  men 
to  work  faithfully  and  do  what  is  right  with  us  we  will  get  better 
results  from  them,  so  we  pay  them  a  little  more,  probably  50  cente 
to  $1  more  a  day,  where  they  manufacture  in  the  larger  amounts. 
Of  course  they  have  their  assistants  under  them.  In  Europe  the  millers 
receive,  in  France  48  cents  to  87,  in  Germany  65,  in  Belgium  88J  cents, 
and  in  England  $1.  The  millwrights  receive  from  us  $2.50  to  $3  a 
day;  in  France  they  receive  $1.12 J,  in  Germany  70  cents,  in  Belgium 
83J  cents,  and  $1.16  in  England.  The  engineers  in  Ulster  County  re- 
ceive from  $2  to  $2.50.  We  pursue  the  same  policy  with  our  engineers 
as  with  our  millers.  We  pay  them  more  in  our  larger  mills.  We  pay 
them  generally  $3.50  to  $4  iu  our  larger  mills  and  in  our  smaller  mills 
they  get  about  $2.50.  In  Europe,  the  engineers  in  France  get  97  cents, 
in  Germany  73  cents,  in  Belgium  $  1.03,  and  in  England  $1.10.  Our  coop- 
ers make  about  $3  a  day.  We  pay  them  2J  cents  for  every  barrel  they 
prepare  for  the  market.  They  prepare  from  130  to  150  barrels.  They  get 
to  work  in  the  morning  about  8  o'clock  and  they  quit  about  4.  They  are 
probably  the  best  paid  men  we  have  for  the  amount  of  hours  they  work. 
For  coopers  in  France  they  pay  them  93  cents,  in  Germany  Gd  cents, 
in  Belgium  86  cents,  and  in  P]ngland  $1.13.  These  are  statistics  which 
I  have  taken  from  tlie  statistics  prepared  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  July  1, 1888.  Consul-General  New,  in  April,  1891, 
verifies  these  figures.  These  figures  were  of  1884,  and  we  felt  we  would 
like  to  know  a  little  more  recently  how  wages  were  in  Europe  at  this 
time,  and  we  find  that  Consul-General  Kew  writes: 

Emplojrment  in  the  cement  inannfactories  is  generally  by  gan|^,  t.  e.,  the  men  are 
paid  iu  accordance  with  the  amount  of  the  product,  and  not  per  diem.  The  average 
wages  win  probably  not  exceed  24  shillings  ($5.82)  a  -week,  and  in  many  cafies  wiU 
fiUfbelow  in  is. 

The  i)oorest  laborer  we  have  makes  $9  a  week,  and  they  run  from 
that  up  to  $21  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  pardon  me  for  stating  you  are  running  into 
another  hearing.  If  you  have  that  in  your  pamphlet  could  you  give  it 
to  the  rei)orter  t 

Mr.  SouLL.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  read  these  statistics  and 
then  I  will  do  so.  I  would  like  to  state  in  reference  to  the  McKinley 
bilL  This  bill  went  into  effect  October  6,  1890.  From  October  1, 
1^,  to  June  30,  1891 — these  are  statistics  furnished  by  the  Treasury 
Department- there  was  imported  2,06<v390  barrels.  In'l892,  2,570,628 
biumhs;  in  1893,  2,812,358  barrels.  In  1893  there  was  more  <;emeiit 
imported  into  this  country,  making  a  total  importation  since  the  Mc- 
Kinley bill  was  passed  of  7,475,376.  The  price  before  the  McKinley 
bill  went  into  effect  w^as  82.70.  Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  that 
bill  the  price  of  foreign  cement  dropped  to  the  consumer  to  $2  40. 
These ar^  market  quotations,  which  we  always  very  carefully  keep.  .  In 
UB8  tlie  Average  price  was  92,25;  in  1893  the  average  prlo^^^^  l^l^tf^i 
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Up  to  June  30,  1891,  the  consumer  saved  by. the  falling  in  price 
$619,917.  The  Government  received  in  excess  duty  $268,030.  In  1892 
the  average  price  was  $2.25,  and  the  consumers  saved  $1,168,482,  and 
the  Government  received  in  excess  revenue  $337,561.  In  1893  the 
average  price  was  $2.20,  and  the  consumers  saved  $1,406,179,  and  the 
Government  received  in  excess  duties  $365,606,  making  a  total  saving 
since  October  6,  1891,  to  the  consumer  of  $3,194,578,  and  an  increased 
revenue  to  the  Government  of  $971,797,  or  $1,000,000  in  rotind  figures. 
In  other  words,  the  saving  under  the  McKinley  bill  has  been  about 
$4,000,000,  two-thirds  of  that  to  the  consumer  and  one-third  to  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  McKinley  bill  increase  the  tariff  on  foreign 
cement  I 

Mr.  Scull.  No,  sir;  in  one  sense  they  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  there  be  a  saving  by  the  bill,  thent 

Mr.  Scull.  On  account  of  changing  from  the  ad  valorem  to  the  spe- 
cific duty.  The  price  of  cement,  as  invoiced  by  the  importer  previous 
to  the  McKinley  bill,  was  as  low  as  96  cents,  and  it  immediately  jumped 
up  to  $1.50. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is,  the  imported  valuation  jumped! 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  can  English  and  German  cement  be 
put  down  in  New  York  nowf 

Mr.  Scull.  I  saw  a  letter  the  other  day,  written  by  a  foreign  concern, 
oflering  cement  delivered  here  in  New  York  City  for  $1.60  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Does  that  include  the  duty  t 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir;  everything  paid  delivered  to  the  im])orter. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  can  you  put  your  cement  in  New 
York  City! 

Mr.  Scull.  My  freight  from  Siegfried  Bridge  is  30  cents  a  barrel  on 
Portland  cement.  We  can  not  sell  Portland  at  less  than  $1.60  a  barrel 
at  the  works. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  would  be  $1.80  delivered  in  New  York! 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Are  there  any  uses  for  cement  to  which  yours  can  not 
be  adapted! 

Mr.  Scull.  Wherever  cement  can  be  used  ours  can. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  For  any  purpose! 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  American  Portland  cement  used  in  the  construction 
of  engine  beds,  conduits  for  cable  railways,  and  such  w^orks  as  that. 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  cable  road  in  the  United  States  has  constructed 
with  American  Portland  cement  their  conduits! 

Mr.  Scull.  I  do  not  know  I  can  call  to  mind  any  work  of  that  kind 
constructed  with  American  Portland. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  TheymanufactureaPortland  cement  in  Louisville,  Ky.f 

Mr.  Scull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Milwaukee! 

Mr.  Scull.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  make  Portland. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Do  they  manufacture  any  cement  adapted  to  these 
purposes ! 

Mr.  Scull.  They  can  manufacture  American  cement  there  which 
can  be  used  in  any  buihling. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  For  all  purposes! 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir;  they  can  use  the  cement  for  such  purposes  as  I 
have  named. 
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Mr.  Tabsnby.  Then,  why  does  the  contractor  for  the  cable  railroad 
near  Louisville  pay  three  times  the  price  in  order  to  get  German  cement 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  SOXJL.L.  Because  he  is  prejudiced  against  the  American. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  It  is  a  matter  of  prejudice  to  pay  out  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars! 

Mr.  SouLL.  Yes;  it  is  pr^udice.  The  East  Eiver  bridge  is  built 
with  American  cement. 

Mr.  Tabsnby,  But  that  is  not  subject  to  any  vibration  of  its  founda- 
tionsf 

Mr.  Scull.  I  should  say  so,  when  the  railroad  track  and  heavy  trains 
pass  over  it. 

Mr,  Tarsnby.  An  engine  working  does  have  Influence  upon  the 
foundations! 

Mr.  Scull.  Probably.  I  would  like  to  state  in  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, when  we  had  our  fire  at  Binnewater  Mills  we  had  occasion  to  put 
a  foundation  of  an  engine  in  there  previously  of  a  1,000-horse  jjower 
and  we  wanted  to  put  in  2,000-horse  power.  This  foundation  was  made 
by  our  cement  and  small  particles  of  stone,  a  kind  of  concrete  about 
that  size.  We  put  men  to  work  there  with  picks  and  crowbars,  and 
they  could  not  disturb  any  of  that  work,  and  they  had  to  get  steam 
drills  and  blast  it  apart. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  The  controversy  between  you  and  myself  is  not 
whether  your  cement  is  adapted  to  foundations,  such  as  a  bridge  or  a 
house  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  the  question  is,  whether  there  was 
any  purpose  for  which  cement  is  used  in  this  country  to  which  Ameri- 
can cement  has  not  yet  been  adapted? 

Mr.  Scull.  There  is  no  work  done  by  foreign  cement  that  can  not  be 
done  by  American. 

Mr.  Taksney.  Is  work  done  in  America,  a  large  quantity,  to  which 
it  has  not  yet  been  adapted! 

Mr.  Scull.  I  would  not  like  to  say  it  is  not  adapted. 

Mr.  Tabsne  Y.  Eight  here,  almost  the  center  of  cement  industry,  has 
any  been  used  in  this  railroad  construction  here! 

Mr.  Scull.  How  is  that,  Mr.  Ackerraan! 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  Washington  and  Georgetown. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  In  the  conduits  of  the  road! 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  McGill,  914  G  street,  can  give  you  the  informa- 
tion you  want. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  make  cement  out  of  the  original  rock  without  any 
manipulation  at  all  other  than  the  mechanical  operation  you  described  ! 

Mr.  Scull.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  On  the  other  side,  the  cement  is  made  by  manipula- 
tion! 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  not  you  an  advantage,  then,  over  the  foreign 
manufacturer! 

Mr.  Scull.  Why  should  we!  We  can  not  turn  over  the  soil  and  dig 
day  like  we  would  sand ;  we  have  to  blast. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  no  manipulation,  but  your  blasting  is  more 
expensive! 

Mr.  Scull.  Then  we  have  to  bring  the  materials  together.  Their 
works  are  located  right  in  easy  reach  of  the  raw  material  they  use. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  you  have  shown  with  great  success,  I  think,  the 
superiority  of  your  cement.     Can  you  enter  the  market  with  the 
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foreigner  on  his  own  groond  and  beat  him  with  his  product — can  you 
export  t 

Mr.  ScULii.  Providing  we  have  the  labor  as  cheap,  we  could. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  export  at  all  t 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir;  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  we  vir- 
tually controlled  the  Cuban  market. 

Mr.  Turner.  Anywhere  else;  do  you  ship  to  any  other  point t 

Mr.  Scull.  South  American  points. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  it  go  across  the  Atlantic  t 

Mr.  Scull.  No;  we  can  not  supply  coal  to  Newcastle. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  in  Cuba  and  South  America  you  compete  success- 
fully with  the  foreign  cement! 

Mr.  Scull.  I  understand  since  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  the 
foreign  cements  from  Europe  are  not  now  coming  in. 

Mr.  Turner.  On  account  of  the  discrimination  in  duties! 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  freight  from  Liverpool  to  New  York! 

Mr.  Scull.  I  suppose  to-day  about  20  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  it  from  German  ports! 

Mr.  Scull.  About  the  same,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  output  of  American  cement  of  all  kinds! 

Mr.  Scull.  1  should  say  there  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  nearly 
8,000,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Have  you  as  low  freight  rates  to  Cuba  as  the 
foreign  cement  steamers! 

Mr.  Scull.  We  sell  our  goods  on  board  the  steamer  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  But  are  freight  rates  as  L)w  from  here  to  Cuba 
as  from  England  to  Cuba! 

Mr.  Scull.  Well,  I  do  not  attend  to  any  of  the  shipping  part,  so  I 
could  not  answer  that  question.  We  sell  here  on  board  of  the  vessel 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  sell  the  same  to  a  foreign  purchaser  as  an 
American  purchaser! 

Mr.  Scull.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  make  no  difference! 

Mr.  Scull.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  margin  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  only  had  this  exportation  since  the  redpioc- 
ity  treaty  under  the  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  only  to  countries  where  reciprocity  treaties  existf 

Mr.  Scull.  That  is  it,  sir.  I  would  like  to  state  to  the  committee 
the  Kosendale  cement  industry  is  not  a  very  profitable  one  since  the 
panic  of  1873,  and  the  Lawrence  Cement  Company  has  not,  I  will  state 
frankly,  averaged  over  5  per  cent  on  its  investment. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  this  Louisville  cement  the  same  as  the  Portland  and 
Bosendale! 

Mr.  Scull.  It  is  not  a  Bosendale.  Eosendale  gets  its  name  from  the 
township  of  Bosendale. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  know  that,  but  it  is  applied  to  that  class  of  cement t 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir;  the  Louisville  is  somewhat  similar  to  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  not  Portland  cement! 

Mr.  Scull.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  Wisconsin  cement  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Tarsney  is  not 
a  Portland  cement! 

Mr.  Scull.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Payne.  YoU  do  not  know  of  a  canal  or  railroad  that  uses  Rosen- 
dale  cement  to  lay  a  foundation? 

Mr.  Scull.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  recollect  of  any  special 
work,  but  I  have  often  tried  to  have  our  cement  used,  but  the  engineers 
have  always  been  very  insistent  on  Portland. 

Mr.  Oeab.  Did  you  furnish  the  cement  for  the  Sioux  City  bridge! 

Mr.  Scull.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  done  by  the  Western  people,  the 
freight  rates  from  our  point  would  prevent  us  from  going  that  far 
west. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  anything  that  shakes  a  foundation  any  more 
than  a  heavy  steam  enginet 

Mr.  SouLL.  I  should  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  Eunning  for  a  series  of  years.  In  regard  to  this  fonn- 
'dation  of  your  engine,  did  you  find  it  destroyed  in  anyway  by  using 
the  engine  on  it? 

Mr.  Scull.  No;  not  a  particle. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  see  in  your  brief  there  is  a  cement  manufactured  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  Portland. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Do  they  make  good  Portland  cement  there! 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir;  said  to  be. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Why,  then,  did  the  constructors  of  40  odd  miles  of 
cable  railway  in  that  city  import  all  of  their  cement  for  this  purpose 
from  Germany  instead  of  using  that  made  right  at  home! 

Mr.  Scull.  Well,  they  ought  not  to  do  it,  if  they  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Beed.  You  say  they  ought  not.  Do  you  know  why  they  did  do 
it-^n  what  grounds! 

Mr.  Scull.  Well,  they  say  that  the  foreign  cement — that  same  preju- 
dice comes  up — is  superior  to  the  American,  but  we  hope  to  demon- 
strate to  engineers  and  architects  that  the  American  cement  is  all  right, 
and  I  have  known  cases  where  they  have  made  tests  of  American 
cement,  and  the  American  cement  has  beat  the  foreign  cement  on  the 
machine,  and  even  then  they  said  "  we  are  going  to  use  that  cement 
anyhow."  Why  they  did  it  I  do  not  understand.  It  has  always  been 
a  mystery  to  me,  and  I  certainly  hope  some  day  the  thing  will  be  over 
with. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  gradually  getting  a  market! 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  increasing. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  increasing  right  rapidly  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years! 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir ;  Portland  cement  particularly.  I  desire  to  thank 
the  committee  for  their  kind  attention. 


Obntlemen  :  Thanlcing  yon  for  your  kind  permission  to  offer  onr  views  in  relation 
to  the  cement  indastnr  we  would  present  the  foHowing  facts  for  your  consideration: 

The  manufacture  of  cement  has  become  one  of  the  established  industries  of  this 
country.  In  the  building  trade  it  takes  its  place  alongside  of  the  iron  industry.  In 
large  and  important  masonry  it  is  as  valuable  as  the  building  stone.  What  the  bolts 
are  to  the  iron  work,  cement  is  to  the  stonework.  It  is  possible  now  for  engineers 
and  architects  to  undertake  with  confidence  large  and  extended  pieces  of  work,  as 
the  American  manufacturers  are  producing  a  cement  of  superior  quality.  This  is 
becoming  a  recognized  fact  among  consumers.  For  years  the  American  manufac- 
tarers  were  forced  to  contend  against  the  prejudice  that  the  foreign  cement  was 
•nperior  to  the  American ;  but  the  advent  of  the  cement-testing  machine  has  enabled 
the  American  manufacturer  to  obtain  fair  treatment,  and  to  have  his  goodb  more 
properly  understood. 

Tiie  future  of  the  American  cement  industry  is  one  of  promise;  if  no  set-backs  are 
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met  with.  There  are  64  mills  manafactoring  what  is  known  as  ''Natural Hydranlic 
Cement."  Eighteen  mills  in  Ulster  Countv,  N.  Y. ;  8  in  Onondago  Connty,  N.  Y. ; 
1  in  Schoharie  Coanty,  N.  Y^  4  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ^  6  in  Lehigh Talfoy, Pennsylvania; 
3  in  CumheFland.  Md. :  2  in  Virginia  and  West  Yirffinia,  1  in  Georg^ay  2  in  Ohio,  2  in 
niinoiS;  1  in  MilwauKee,  Wis. ;  11  in  the  Louisvule,  Kj,,  district :  1  in  Manlcato, 
Minn. ;  1  in  Kiuisas  City,  Mo. ;  1  in  Fort  Scott,  Kans. ;  1  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  1 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

There  are  18  mills  manufacturing  Portland  oemdnt  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  not  less  than  $M),000,0(%  inyested,  and  over  20,000  men  employed  in  the 
industry. 

From  statistics  that  were  presented  to  the  House  Comratttee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
and  published  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Julv  1, 1888,  p.  6,328,  we  give  the 
following  figures,  which  we  believe  to  be  substantially  correct: 

COMPABATIVE  LABOR  FIGURES. 

Cement  is  nearly  all  the  product  of  labor. 

In  the  United  SUtei. 

Per  cent. 

Quarrying  represents 40 

Burning  represents , 6 

Grinding  represents 6 

Moving,  etc.,  represents 5 

Packing  represents 3 

Coal,  coke,  and  cooperage,  all  the  products  of  labor 27 

Making  of  labor 87 

This  labor,  which  is  all  performed  by  men,  represents  on  an  average  for: 

Per  day. 

Quarrymen $1.50  to  $2. 50 

Laborers 1.30  to    1.50 

Millers 2. 00  to    2.50 

Millwrights 2. 50  to    3.00 

Engineers 2. 00  to    2. 50 

Coopers 1.50  to   2.00 

In  foreign  countries. 

•  

In  Europe  both  men  and  women  are  employed  in  cement  works.  The  w^ges  paid 
as  gathered  from  the  iuvestiKation  made  in  European  cement  works  and  from  con- 
sular reports  of  1884,  are  as  Allows : 

« 

Wages  per  day. 


Laborers. 


France. 


Minors 

Millers $0.48  to 

Women  millers 29  to 

Millwrightii 

Laborers 

Women  laborers 

En  gineers 

Coopers 


$0.87 
.87 
.39 
1. 12i 
.76 
.68| 
.97 
.93 


Germany.'  licl^ura. ,  England. 


I0.&2 
.65 


.70 
.60 
.24 
.73 
.66 


$0.60 
.881 


.83| 
.66 
.57 
1.03 
.86 


$0.52 
1.00 


is 

78 


1.10 
1.13 


AMERICAN  MALE  V8.   GERMAN  FEMALE  LABOR. 

From  United  States  Consular  reports,  Ex.  Doc,  Forty-eighth  Coiigfess,  p.  4f>4, 
one  German  Portland  cemeut  manufactory  in  Silesia  employed  in  1884,  according 
to  its  pay-roll,  in  its  whole  works: 

Three  workmen  at $0.36 

Sixty-six  workmen  at 24 

JBeventy  men  and  women  at 24 

A  total  djulypay-roU  of  $33.72. 


CEMENT. 
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i     An  American  works,  of  same  number  of  hands,  employs,  according  to  its  books: 

iTwoenrineers $2.00 

Fonrmulers 2.50 

Two  millwrights 3.00 

Thirty  coopers 1. 75 

Fifty-one  laborers 1. 30 

Fifty  qnarrymen 1.75 

A  total  daily  pay-roll  of  $226.30. 

A  daily  difference  in  favor  of  the  German  manufacturer  and  ajj^ainst  the  American 
manufacturer  of  $192.50  in  labor  alone. 

Again  in  the  Consular  Reports  No.  127,  for  April,  1891,  Consul-General  New,  of 
London,  states:  '^ Employment  in  the  cement  manufactories  is  generally  by  '  gangs,' 
f .  e.,  the  men  are  paid  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  the  product,  and  not  per 
diem.  The  average  wages,  probably,  will  not  exceed  2ia,  ($5.^)  a  *wettk,  and  in 
many  cases  will  fall  beluw  this.'' 

There  is  no  building  that  exists  that  could  not  have  been  built  and  made  ju$t  a$ 
iirong  with  cement  of  American  manufacture  ae  that  of  the  foreign  product.  In  support 
of  our  assertion,  we  point  to  the  following  structures  which  were  built  with  Ameri- 
caa  cements:  New  York  and  Brooklyn  bridge,  New  York  post-office.  New  York  cus- 
tom-house. Equitable  building.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  building.  City  Hall 
in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  waterworks,  Davis  Island  dam  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the 
piers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  bridges  at  Havre  de  Grace  and  Brandy 
Wine  creek,  the  Cantilever  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  Baltimore  post-office,  Pittsburg 
post-office  and  eourt-house,  United  States  custom-house,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  State 
House,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  and  this  list  could  be  continued  almost  ad  infinitum.  At 
least  100,000  barrels  were  used  in  Washington  on  the  following  building :  Capitol, 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  new  Patent  Office,  new  Pension  building,  new 
Navy,  War,  and  State  Department  building,  Washington  waterworks,  Treasury 
building,  Patent  Office,  and  many  ether  buildings. 

We  have  sent  as  many  as  60,000  to  75,000  barrels  a  year  to  San  Francisco.  To-day 
we  are  not  sending  a  barrel.  The  freights  are  less  to  San  Francisco  from  England 
than  we  can  ship  Srom  New  York.  We  are  being  driven  out  of  Galveston  and  New 
Orleans  also,  and  our  lines  are  being  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  every  day. 

Statement  ehomng  the  quantities  and  values  of  cement  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States;  also  the  rate  and  amount  of  duty  collects  thereon  from  1878  to  189S,  inclusive. 


Year  ending  Jan«  30— 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1867 
1888 
1889 
1880 

1891 

1802 
1803 


Quantity. 


\ 


Barrels. 

n 

(•) 
(*) 
(•) 

870, 40« 

456,418 

585.768 

554,396 

650, 032 

1,070.400 

1, 019, 718 

1,515,316 

2, 169, 500 

843,789 

t697, 094 

t753, 173, 298 


{ 


2,726,722 

tl,  039, 4M,  207 

tl,  131, 502 


2, 598, 628 
2,812,358 


17, 529, 752 


Valao. 


$184, 

212, 

373, 

441, 

683, 

802, 

825, 

874, 

•    733, 

1,301, 

1,896, 

1,459. 

2,171, 

1,123, 

6, 

2,847, 


086.30 
719. 14 
263.71 
512. 52 
684.49 
294.06 
094.98 
069.94 
296.60 
994.41 
876.19 
875. 98 
450.22 
363.13 
585.00 
202.06 


8,780,632.84 
11,762.00 

6,804.00 
8,760,937.00 


Value  per 
barroL 


$1.85 
1.80 
1.41 
1.58 
1.13 
1.03 
.04 
.96 
1.00 


1.50 

*i*5o' 


1.36 


Kate  of 
duty. 


Per  cent. 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
:$0.08 


:$0.08 
20 

(§) 

:$o.o8 


23,337,504.67 


Duty. 


$36,817.2S 

42, 543. 83 

74,652.73 

38, 302. 48 

136, 736. 89 

160,458.80 

165,018.99 

174,813.00 

146, 650. 31 

220,398.88 

879,375.23 

291,975.20 

434.290.05 

224,672.62 

1, 117. 00 

602,538.66 


831,560.06 
2,352.40 


800,954.56 


4,914,239.84 


*  Quantity  net  Btated. 


t  Founds. 


I  Per  100  pounds. 


§  Duty  remitted. 


The  House  Bill  9416,  so-called  ''McKinley  bill,''  was  passed  by  Congress  September 
80^890,  and  went  into  effect  October  6,  1890. 

The  iuifiortations  of  foreign  cemont  into  this  country,  by  fiscal  years  and  average 
selling  price  to  the  consumer  at  New  York  for  the  following  years,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Importations  of  Portland  cement  since  1885, 
[Fiscal  year  being  from  June  30  to  June  30.] 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Total 


Cement. 


BarreU. 
554,396 
650,032 
1.070,400 
2. 019, 718 
1.515.316 
2, 169,  590 
2. 726.  722 
2,  598, 628 
2, 812.  358 


16, 117, 160 


Selling 
price. 


Per 


barrel. 
$2.75 
2.65 
2.60 
2.70 
2.65 
2.70 
2.40 
2.25 
2.20 


Increase  of  importations  since  1885,  over  500  per  cent. 

Since  this  bill  went  into  effect  (October  6,  1890),  according  t-o  the  following  table, 
we  can  readily  see  the  number  of  barrels  imported,  the  ivvera^e  price  paid  by  the 
consumer,  the  amount  saved  to  consumer,  and  the  increased  revenue  received  by  the 
Government : 


Year  ending  June  30 — 


1891  (from  Oct  1, 1890) 

1892 

1893 


Imported. 

Averag 

c  price. 

Saved  to 
oonsamer. 

Increased 

Old. 

New. 

revenue  to 
Govern- 
ment. 

Barreli. 
2,  066, 390 
2,598.628 
2, 812, 358 

$2.70 
2.70 
2.70 

$2.40 
2.25 
2.20 

$619,017 
1.168,482 
1, 406, 179 

$268,630 
837,561 
365,606 

7, 475, 376 

3, 194, 578 

971.797 

Since  1885  there  have  been  imported,  according  to  Government  reports,  16,117,160 
barrels  of  Portland  cement,  and  at  the  lowest  calculation  over  $8,000,000  was  expended 
abroad  in  labor  for  making  the  same,  which  might  gust  as  well  have  been  kept  in 
this  country  if  the  American  manufacturers  had  supplied  the  cement  instead  of  the 
foreign  producer. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  90, 1893,  2,812,358  barrels  of  cement  were  im- 
ported in  spite  of  the  operations  of  the  McKlnley  bill,  a  larger  number  of  barrels 
imported  in  one  year  than  ever  before,  and  yet  the  average  price  to  the  consumer  for 
the  same  year  was  50  cents  per  barrel  less  than  during  the  year  previous  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  McKinley  law,  as  we  see  from  the  foregoing  statement. 

Since  this  law  became  operative  and  to  July,  1893,  according  to  the  corrected  sta- 
tistics of  the  Treasury  Department,  there  have  been  7,475,376  barrels  of  foreign  build- 
ing cement  imported,  having  a  declared  value  of  $11,536,286.23,  or  an  average  of  $1.54 
per  barrel. 

As  compared  with  the  average  price  of  $2.70  per  barrel,  that  cement  sold  for  in 
New  York  City  in  1890,  and  as  compared  with  the  average  prevailing  price  of  $2.40 
in  1891,  of  $2.25  in  1892,  and  $2.20  in  1893,  there  have  been  saved  to  the  consumer 
over  $3,194,578  on  the  importations  of  those  three  fiscal  years.  Yet,  because  of  the 
duty  being  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem,  an  increased  revenue  of  $971,797 — ^nearly 
$1,000,000 — accrued  to  the  Government,  and  although  the  price  to  the  consumer 
declined  during  the  said  three  years  50  cents  per  barrel,  yet  the  invoiced  value  rose 
from  $1  per  barrel  in  1890  to  $1.35  during  1893,  an  increase  in  declared  v^ue  of  35 
cents  per  barrel.  This  proves  conclusively  that  incident  upon  the  operations  of  the 
McKinley  bill  the  consumer  obtained  the  same  article,  if  not  a  better  one,  at  a  lower 
cost,  while  the  Government  was  the  gainer  in  revenue  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000. 

Believing  that  the  industry  will  receive  such  consideration  at  your  hands  as  it 
deserves,  we  remain, 
'  Very  respectfully, 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Co., 
Ernest  R.  Ackerman, 

Freeideni, 
M.  Albert  Scull, 
Marion  S.  Ackerman, 

General  «ale  o^ente. 
-ft^ir  York  City,  Septemher  14, 189S. 
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PORTIiAI^D  CEMENT. 

(Pangrmph  96.) 

Syracuse,  K  Y.,  September  8j  1893. 

Sir:  I  desire  to  make  a  plea  for  the  retention  of  the  duty  on  Port- 
land cement.  The  industry  is  in  its  infancy  and  to  remove  the  duty  at 
this  time  would  cripple  a  new  industry  which  is  struggling  for  life. 
There  is  a  concern  in  our  midst  who  have  invested  about  $300,000  in 
starting  a  cement  works.  They  are  just  under  way  and  after  a  few 
years  would  not  care  particularly  for  the  duty,  but  as  there  are  only 
one  or  two  factories  in  the  country  at  present,  to  abolish  the  tariff 
on  Portland  cement  at  this  time  would  practically  force  our  friends  to 
go  out  of  business.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  committee 
that  changes  and  reductions  be  made  only  on  those  products  where  the 
industries  have  attained  their  full  growth.  I  am  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing the  tariff  on  the  products  of  all  industries  that  have  grown  im- 
mensely wealthy  because  of  the  tariff*  and  who  are  best  able  to  stand 
a  reduction. 

In  behalf  of  many  citizens  in  central  iNew  York,  I  would  most 
eai'uestly  request  that  no  change  in  the  way  of  a  reduction  be  made 
on  Portland  cement.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  cement  business,  and 
am  actuated  solely  by  the  best  motives  in  advocating  the  retention  of 
the  duties. 

Bespectfully,  yours, 

James  K.  McGuire. 


Fleming  Cement  and  Brick  Company, 

23  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  /September  dy  1893. 

cement. 

Sir:  Mr.  E.  W.  Lesley,  one  of  the  selling  agents  for  American 
cement,  is  represented  as  giving  befoie  you  his  reasons  for  the  reten- 
tion of  present  duty  on  imported  cement,  viz,  8  cents  per  100  pounds  in 
barrels  and  bags  on  Portland,  Roman,  and  other  hydraulic  cement.  I 
respectAilly  submit  for  your  consideration  the  true  facts. 

Mr.  Leslie  states  that  cement  comes  in  practically  as  ballast,  the  rate 
of  freight  being  as  low  as  10  to  15  cents  per  barrel  as  against  30  to  40. 
cents  to  the  same  points  from  American  works. 

New  York  City  is  the  chief  point  for  importation.  The  rate  of  freight 
by  steamers  from  London  to  New  York  by  the  different  steamship  lines 
iB  unUbrm.  and  established  for  the  season  annually  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April. 


Year. 

Per  ton. 

Per  barrel. 

ja» 

».    d. 

10  0 
8  G 
8  6 
G  6 
5    0 

Cents. 
43. 38 

IflBO 

3G.  90 

1B91 "".",".'.'. 

3G.90 

1892 

28.15 

vm 

21.76 

The  importation  by  sailin^r  vessel  from  London  is  msignVftcaiA. 

From  ctatUBOttal  porta  tbe  feeight  by  steamer  is  a  little  \ivg\\e.t  MXxsja. 
Ama  LtrndoiLbat  «  oonaidenble  quantity  is  imported  by  aaJAms  ^^a- 
w2^  BO  ttmt  Oe  avenge  freight  ia  a  little  less  than  from  I^ondou,  \)xv\. 
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tbe  additional  insurance  for  sailing  vesse!8  brings  it  to  about  the  same. 

I  take  it  that  as  Mr.  Lesley  refers  to  the  price  of  English  cement  he 
makes  it  .tbe  basis  of  comparison. 

Mr.  Lesley^  s  statement  thatcenient  comes  in  pra<itically  as  ballast  freight 
is,  therefore,  refuted. 

The  statement  that  it  costs  30  to  40  cents  per  barrel  to  bring  cement 
from  American  works  to  Few  York  is  possibly  correct. 

I  would  point  out  that  imported  cement  is  sold  at  places  where  the 
freight  from  Atlantic  ports  is  much  higher  than  from  American  cement 
works,  and  buyers  a^ssert  that  the  reason  for  paying  the  increased  cost 
for  imported  cement  is  because  of  its  superior  quality  and  greater  suit- 
ability. 

Mr.  Lesley  states  that  cement  is  essentially  a  labor  product,  and  labor 
to  the  extent  of  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  entered  into  that 
price. 

In  order  to  refute  this  fiction  I  would  state  that  in  Europe  cement  is 
sold  by  the  ton  and  delivered  to  the  buyer  in  the  package  and  of  the 
weight  desired.  For  the  United  States  and  other  markets  it  is  packed 
in  barrels,  as  most  easily  handled,  and  the  average  weight  per  barrel 
is  400  pounds.  Importation  of  cement  in  bulk  is  not  feasible,  and  if 
packed  in  sacks  it  is  liable  to  damage  from  dampness  and  loss  of  con- 
tents through  injury.  The  cost  of  the  barrel  is  Is.  6d.  to  2«,  say,  36  to 
49  cents,  according  to  quality.  The  cost  of  making  by  hand  or  machin- 
ery is  inconsiderable — the  wooden  staves  and  heads,  iron  and  wood 
hoops  are  the  largest  item  of  expense.  Labor,  therefore,  does  not  enter 
into  the  cost  of  making  the  pa<iJcage  to  the  extent  of  90  to  95  per  cent. 
Cement  inEuglandis  made  from  chalk  and  clay.  Manufacturers  have 
to  make  large  investments  in  lands  to  obtain  the  raw  x)roducts,  or  if 
they  buy  from  vendors  it  costs  Is.  dd.  to  2s.  6d.  per  ton.  Coke  for  the 
burning,  fuel  for  engines  and  replacement  or  rei)air  of  grinding  and 
other  machinery  can  not  be  classed  as  labor. 

I  assert  that  the  actual  item  of  labor  does  not  exceed  40  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price.  The  increased  and  increasing  imi)ortati()n  of  cement  is 
due  to  its  larger  employment,  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  has  been 
lowered  through  the  lessened  cost  of  manufacture,  whilst  quality  has 
been  bettered  by  improved  methods.  The  aggregate  margin  of  profit 
to  manufacturers  and  importers  being  greater  on  thelarger  scale,  though 
the  profit  on  each  barrel  may  be  less  than  when  a  smaller  business  was 
done.    I  submit  for  your  consideration — 

*  (1)  Ocean  freight,  insurance,  and  importing  expenses  increase  the 
cost  of  cement  free  on  board,  London,  20  to  25  percent,  according  to  port 
of  importation,  which  is  protection  to  an  American  manufacturer. 

(2)  That  a  specific  duty  of  4  cents  per  100  pounds  be  assessed  on  all 
cement,  which  would  lurnish  a  large  revenue  to  the  Government. 

(3)  That  section  3052  of  Ee vised  Statutes,  in  as  far  as  it  afTects  cement, 
be  repealed. 

This  section  inflicts  on  buyers  of  cement  outside  the  United  States  a 
I)enalty  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  12  cents  per  barrel  for  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  cement  in  bond  in  United  States,  and  is  a  restriction  to 
foreign  trade;  its  enforcement  has  been  a  loss  of  freight  to  vessels  trad- 
ing between  United  States  ports  and  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
Mexico,  and  of  wages  for  labor  connected  with  shipping  and  warehous- 
ing. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Fleming  Cement  and  Bhick  Company, 
HowAED  Fleming, 

Preiideni. 
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LESLEY'S  BEFLT  TO  HOWABD  FLEIOHGKS  COMMXJNICATIOlf. 

Mr.  Fleming's  argument  may  be  divided  into  two  heads: 

First.  Freights. 

Second.  Per  cent,  of  labor  in  manufactured  cement. 

First  Freights. — Taking  up  his  statements  briefly  on  this  point  of  the 
case,  I  would  say,  that  on  pages  1  and  9  of  my  pamphlet  I  fully  set 
forth  the  matter  of  freight,  and  the  figures  I  give — of  from  10  to  15 
cents — are  made  up  from  freights  actually  paid  to  the  points  mentioned, 
and  relate  to  the  freights  of  the  year  1893,  which  is,  as  1  understand, 
the  present  year  and  the  year  we  are  discussing  in  considering  this  tariff 
question.  In  1893,  according  to  Mr.  Fleming's  figures,  the  freight  was 
21.76  per  barrel  from  London  to  New  York. 

I  state  that  ^^  sailing  vessels  have  brought  cement  for  as  low  as  10 
cents  per  barrel  to  New  York."  This  is  a  fact,  and  can  be  substan- 
tiatod  by  the  original  invoices  showing  importations  this  season  by 
sailing  vessels  as  low  as  9  cents,  and  importations  by  steamer-  from 
Antwerp  as  low  as  6J  cents.  So  far  as  steam  shipments  are  concerned, 
I  name  them  as  low  as  "  20  cents  to  Philadelphia,"  which  is  the  exist- 
ing rate,  and  which  is  also  the  existing  rate  from  the  same  ports  to 
New  York.  Further,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Fleming  that  "the  freight 
from  continental  points  by  steamer  is  higher  than  from  London"  is 
incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  inclosed  two  letters  offer  a  "  guarantee"  of  a 
'^5  shilling  freight  from  Antwerp"  to  Philadelphia  for  large  business, 
so  that  from  these  figures  my  statement  that  cement  comes  in  practi- 
cally as  ballast  freight  "is  not  refuted"  by  anything  that  Mr.  Fleming 
states,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  gentleman  to  be  charitable 
enough  to  remark  that  my  allegation  as  to  the  freight  from  American 
works  to  New  York  "is  possibly  correct"  as  against  the  receipted 
freight  bills  shown  by  me  to  the  committee  on  this  point  of  the  case. 

In  this  connection  it  can  be  still  further  seen,  by  examining  the 
figures  of  freights  given  by  Mr.  Fleming,  and  examining  the  figures  of 
cost  of  four  brands  of  English  and  German  Portland  cement  laid  down 
on  the  American  seaboard,  as  shown  on  pages  2,  3,  and  4  of  my  argu- 
ment, that  when  the  duty  on  Portland  cement  was  averaging  the  United 
States  Government  about  20  cents  per  barrel  in  1889  and  1890,  an  En- 
glish "freight  pool,"  controlling  the  different  steamship  lines  from  Lon- 
don to  New  York,  and  making  the  Mr.  Fleming's  "uniform  and  estab- 
lished freight  rate,"  charged  on  an  average  40  cents  per  barrel  freight, 
while  the  same  English  "freight  pool,"  when  they  found  their  business 
was  threatened  by  the  growth  of  the  American  industry,  caused  by  the 
change  of  the  duty  to  30  cents,  actually  reduced  their  freight  from  36 
cents  in  the  year  1891  down  to  the  present  rate  quoted  by  Mr.  Fleming, 
of  21  cents  per  barrel  in  1893. 

In  the  same  connection  it  will  be  noted  that  while  the  English  steam- 
ship trust,  which  is  a  well-recognized  institution  in  New  York,  was 
perfectly  ready  to  take  the  extra  20  cents  freight  that  they  were  enabled 
to  do  by  reason  of  the  low  duty  on  cement  prior  to  1890,  that  the  foreign 
importers  were  also  not  idle  in  taking  their  benefit  from  the  action  of 
the  same  pool.  By  comparing  the  figures  of  cement  laid  down,  given 
by  me,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  year  1892,  when,  according  to  Mr. 
Fleming's  figures,  the  freight  on  cement  by  the  steamship  pool  was  28 
cente  per  barrel,  that  the  importers  of  English  cement  were  charging 
$2  and  $  1.97^  per  barrel  for  their  cement,  and  that  in  1893,  when  the 
Fate  of  freight  had  dropped,  according  to  Mr.  Fleming's  figures,  7  cente 
per  barrel,  the  same  importers  kept  on  charging  the  American  jobbers 
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the  same  figures  for  their  cements,  generously  absorbing  this  7  cents 
reduction  in  the  Ireight. 

From  Mr.  Fleming's  figures,  therefore,  on  the  question  of  cement  com- 
ing in  as  balhist,  I  must  respectfully  claim  that  he  has  utterly  failed  to 
"refute"  tlie  statements  made  by  me,  but, on  the  contrary,  has  directly 
shown  that  when  a  reduced  rate  of  duty  is  made  an  English  trust  (the 
London  steamshii)  pool)  is  ready  to  absorb  all  it  can  in  freights,  and  that 
importers  are  ready  to  share  in  the  booty,  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  consumers.  As  against  these  facts,  whicli  show  what 
becjomes  of  any  reduction  in  duty  that  might  be  made  on  cement,  the 
committee  has  before  it,  on  page  3  of  my  argument,  the  figures  show- 
ing an  actual  reduction  of  15  cents  per  barrel  for  American  Portland 
cement  for  tide-water  deliveries,  with  the  rates  of  freight  exactly  the 
same  in  the  years  1890  and  1893,  as  shown  by  freight  bills. 

Certainly  Mr.  Fleming  did  not  intend  to  ask  the  committee  to  do 
what  his  figures  clearly  prove,  and  that  is  to  destroy  an  American 
induSitry,  uncontrolled  by  trusts,  in  order  that  an  English  steamship 
trust  and  English  importers  should  profit  at  the  expense  of  American 
consumers  and  laboring  men. 

Second.  The  labor  cost  of  cement — In  reference  to  the  statement  I  made 
as  to  the  labor  cost  of  cement,  which  Mr.  Fleming  characterizes  as  "fic- 
tion," his  large  experience  as  an  importer  and  his  absolute  want  of 
knowledge  as  a  manufacturer  no  doubt  enable  him  to  give  much  more 
accurate  figures  than  those  found  on  page  C  in  my  argument,  which  are 
actual  costs  gathered  from  a  number  of  American  works  by  men  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  business  and  providing  the  money  with  which  this 
labor  is  paid.  These  figures  show  by  items  that  from  87  to  95  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price  of  a  barrel  of  American  Portland  cement  is  for  labor. 
Mr.  Fleming  broadly  states :  "  I  assert  that  the  actual  item  of  labor  does 
not  exceed  40  per  cent  of  the  selling  price."  In  supi>ort  of  this  broad 
statement  he  makes  an  argument  which  is  almost  unintelligible.  He 
begins  by  saying  that  the  cost  of  the  barrel ^frora  35  to  49  cents)  does  not 
enter  into  the  labor  cost  of  cement,  though  in  the  next  sentence  he  says : 
"The  cost  of  making  barrels  by  hand  or  machinery  is  inconsiderable; 
the  wooden  staves  and  heads,  iron  and  wooden  hoops,  are  the  largest 
items  of  expense."  Whose  "hands"  other  than  those  of  labor  are  to 
make  the  barrel?  Whose  hands  make  the  staves  and  heads  and  the  iron 
and  wood  hoops  into  whose  production  Mr.  Fleming  says  "labor  does 
not  enter?"  Certainly  in  this  country  all  these  items  are  produced  by 
human  labor  in  some  form,  and  this  labor  must  be  paid  for  at  the  Ameri- 
can rates  for  American  labor,  and  is  properly  so  stated  by  me. 

His  second  point  is  that  in  England  coke  must  be  used  for  burning 
Portland  cement.  This  is  also  the  case  in  ihis  country,  and  why  coke 
is  reckoned  as  labor  product  in  England  and  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  product  of  labor  in  this  country  is  left  for  Mr.  Fleming  to  explain. 

His  third  point  is  that,  after  considering  coal  as  a  labor  cost  in 
England,  it  is  improper  for  us  in  this  country  to  consider  the  coal  pro* 
duced  by  American  labor  and  used  for  the  engines  as  a  proper  element 
of  labor  cost;  and. 

Fourth,  he  claims  that  the  millstone-dressers  employed  at  daily 
wages  In  the  cement  mills  for  the  repairing  of  grinding  and  other 
machinery  are  not  labor  properly  chargeable  against  the  cost  of  cement, 
though  certainly  they  are  just  as  much  so  as  any  other  class  of  workmen 
employed  in  cement  works. 

All  of  these  four  items  of  cost  are  embraced  with  the  others  on  page 
6  of  my.  argument|  wbich  gives  the  total  labor  cost  of  a  barr^  of 
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cement  at  about  87  per  cent,  and  shows  that  the  single  item  of  quarry- 
ing, according  to  my  figures,  which  figures  are  absolutely  unassailed 
in  any  of  their  details  by  Mr.  Fleming,  is  alone  40  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  a  barrel  of  cement.  In  the  absence  of  more  specific  details  verified 
by  proper  statements  there  can  be  very  little  importance  attached  to  Mr. 
Fleming's  unsupported  "assertion"  that  labor  in  America  "does  not 
exceed  40  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  cement."  If  further  proof 
of  the  gentleman's  absolute  want  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  candor  in 
treating  this  branch  of  his  subject  were  required  it  can  be  found  in  a 
single  quotation  from  his  remarks  on  this  same  question,  where  he 
states  as  an  element  to  refute  the  "fiction"  of  the  labor  cost  of  cement 
in  America  the  fact  that  "manufacturers  in  England  have  to  make 
large  investments  in  land  to  obtain  the  raw  product,"  thus  leading  to 
•the  ridiculous  and  unjust  inference  that  the  American  producer  gets 
his  laud  free,  a  thing  which  up  to  tl^is  time  has  not  occurred  to  the 
average  American  producer,  but  is  a  point  upon  which  Mr.  Fleming  is 
no  doubt  ready  to  enlighten  him  with  more  misinformation. 

So  much  for  the  two  main  points  in  Mr.  Fleming's  statement. 

On  another  subject  I  must  again  take  issue  with  the  gentleman,  who 
could  hardly  resist  the  temptation  of  an  attack  upon  the  quality  of 
American  Portland  cement,  and  Mho  states:  "I  would  point  out  that 
imported  cement  is  sold  at  places  where  the  freight  from  Atlantic  ports 
is  much  higher  than  from  American  cement  works,  and  buyers  assert 
that  the  reason  for  paying  the  increased  cost  for  imported  cement  is 
because  of  its  superior  quality  and  greater  suitability."  As  to  this, "  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  and  wlien  Mr.  Fleming  will  sit 
down  and  explain  how  it  is  that  in  his  own  city,  on  the  New  York 
aqueduct,  wlrere  he  formerly  sold  the  cement,  American  Portland 
cement  is  almost  exclusively  used,  and  at  prices  as  high,  and  in  some 
cases  slightly  higher,  than  those  paid  for  the  standard  brands  of  for- 
eign cement' for  similar  deliveries,  he  need  not  bother  about  describing 
what  may  occur  at  distant  points. 

Furthermore,  I  would  say  that  ocean  freight,  insurance,*  and  import 
expenses  do  not  "increase  the  cost  of  cement  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
according  to  the  port  of  importation,"  and  that  if  they  did,  such 
increase  of  cost  would  not  "be  protection  enough  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer," and  in  support  of  this  I  submit  an  offer  of  cement  from  Lon- 
don, which  shows  that  one  of  the  best  brands  of  foreign  cement  can  be 
laid  down  in  this  country  at  $1.80  per  barrel,  and  that  the  ocean 
freight,  insurance,  and  import  charges  on  such  shii)ment  will  not 
exceed  22  to  24  cents  per  barrel,  and  as  against  these  figures  which  show 
that  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  English  cement  at  New  York  is  made  up 
as  follows : 

Coat  OD  ship  at  London  (5«.  3d,) $1.26 

Freight 20 

Dnty 30 

lutorance,  banker's  commission,  etc 04 

Cost  deU vered  New  York 1.80 

American  Portland  cement  would  cost  at  i)rescnt  figures: 

Price  at  jniU $1.60 

Freight  to  New  York 31 

post  delivered  New  York ,,«. ,,,.... 1.9X 
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The  (lifferenca  in  the  two  costs  is  due  to  tbe  additfonal  co8tof  Amer« 
icau  labor,  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  greater  than  in  Europe.  If, 
however,  the  American  producer  were  given  the  same  cost  on  cars  as 
the  English  producer  is  given  on  board  vessel,  including  exchange,  etc., 
regardless  of  the  additional  costof  labor  in  America,  the  figures  wmild  be: 

Price  at  mill $1.30 

Freight  to  New  York 81 

Cost  delivered  New  York 1. 61 

So  that  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  or  reduced,  it  can  be  seen  that,  even 
figuring  American  labor  at  the  same  figure  as  the  English  labor,  and 
the  price  to  the  Americon  manufacturer  at  the  same  price  as  is  paid 
to  the  English  manufacturer,  the  American  manufacturer  would  be 
entirely  driven  out  of  the  business.  Especially  is  this  demonstrable 
when  the  inclosed  offer  of  a  second-grade  Portland  cement  froHi  Bel- 
gium is  considered : 

Cost  on  ship  Antwerp  (4».  5d.) $1. 06 

Freight  to  New  York,  Red  Star  steamship 06J 

Duty .30 

Insurance,  banker^s  commission,  etc 04 

Cost  deUveredNew  York 1.46^ 

If  the  duty  were  reduced  or  taken  off  in  this  case,  the  American 
laborer  in  cement  works,  in  order  to  compete,  would  have  to  receive  the 
wages  of  the  Belgian  laborer,  the  poorest  paid  workingman  in  Europe. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Flemnig  recommends  a  specific  duty  of  4  cents 
per  100  pounds,  which  he  says  would  '*furnis!h  a  large  revenue  to  the 
Government.'^  Mr.  Fleming,  however,  does  not  say  how  much  revenue 
would  be  furnished,  and  does  not  deny  that  under  the  present  tariff 
the  Government  is  getting  more  revenue  than  ever  from  the  importa- 
tions of  cement.  Taking  the  figures  from  the  last  three  fiscal  years 
(the  figures  in  my  original  argument  being  the  calendar  years,  in  order 
to  make  cohiparisons  between  the  census  and  the  import  figures),  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  average  annuai  importations  have  been  about  2,700^000 
barrels: 

Barrels. 

In  1891 2,726,722 

In  1892 2,598,628 

In  1893 2,812,358 

And  that  the  present  duty  has  not  decreased  the  importations,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  has  increased  them  on  an  average  for  the  period,  say, 
600,000  barrels  per  annum  since  1890.  They  show  also  that  this  fi^re 
seems  to  be  about  the  maximum  figure  for  importations,  the  additional 
demand  for  Portland  cement  being  supplied  from  the  American  mills, 
which  have  increased  their  product  nearly  100  per  cent  within  the  last 
two  years.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  your  honorable  committee  in 
the  framing  of  the  tariff  is  acting  under  the  platform  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  is,  therefore,  to  consider  the  question  of  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  price  to  the  American  consumer,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  were  Mr.  Fleming's  suggestion  adopted  two  things  would 
occur : 

First.  That  the  selling  price  of  cement  to  the  consumer  would 
return  to  the  figures  of  1890,  where,  under  the  lower  rate  of  duty  (act 
of  1883),  the  consumer  paid  an  average  of,  say,  $2.41  per  barrel  for  his 
cement,  as  against  an  average  price  of  $2.07^  for  the  same  brands  of 
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cement  under  the  act  of  ISOO,  tbns  creating  a  state  of  facts  which  would 
therefore  cause  a  total  loss  to  the  American  consumers  of  cement, 
estimated  on  the  importations  of  cement  for  the  calendar  year  ending 
June  30, 1893,  of  about  $928,000  per  annum. 

Second.  That  upon  imports  equivalent  to  those  of  the  fiscal  year 
of  1893  the  Gorernment,  instead  of  receiving  nearly  $900,000  per 
annum  in  duty,  would  receive  only  $450,000. 

TJnder# these  conditions,  without  considering  the  question  of  whether 
labor  in  this  country  commands  more  wages  than  abroad,  or  whether 
an  American  industry  established  after  great  loss  and  trouble  should 
be  maintained,  it  is  respectfully  contended  that  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Fleming  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  should  not  be  followed  by  your  hon- 
orable committee  upon  the  basis  alone  of  the  lessened  cost  to  consumers 
and  the  increased  revenue  to  the  Government  resulting  under  the 
existing  law. 

EoBEBT  W.  Lesley. 


Haebl^b  &  Co.,  71  Wall  Street, 

New  Yaf%  September  6,  1893. 

Sir:  We  see  by  to-day's  paper  the  argument  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Leslie,  of 
the  American  Cement  Company,  relating  to  the  duty  on  foreign  cement, 
and  are  surprised  that  your  honored  committee  was  given  to  under- 
stand by  him  that,  owing  to  the  "  McKinley  bill,"  the  price  of  foreign 
cement  has  been  lowered  from  $2.35  to  $2.60 — which  were  the  prices 
before  the  "  McKinley  bUl''  went  into  effect— to  $1.97^  to  $2.10  at  the 
present  moment. 

To  state  that  this  decrease  in  price  is  due  to  the  working  of  the 
"McKinley  bill"  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  we  beg  to  correct  same. 
The  fall  in  price  is  solely  due  to  increased  production  and  poor  busi- 
ness in  general,  which  has  compelled  manufacturers  of  cement  to  lower 
their  prices  in  order  to  secure  business  wherever  they  can  get  it.  Like 
most  other  articles  cement  has  suffered  in  prices  on  account  of  the 
poor  business  all  over  the  world. 

We  further  beg  to  state  that  the  production  of  American  cement  is 
so  small  that  it  hardly  comes  into  competition  with  foreign  cement, 
and  although  the  quality  of  same  has  been  repeatedly  claimed  and 
advertised  to  be  as  good  as  the  imi)orted  cement,  we  have  found,  so  far, 
no  cement  made  in  this  country  that  has  proven  so. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Haebleb  &  Co. 
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iPan^rmph  06.) 

Sinclair  &  Babson, 
New  Yorkj  September  15j  1893. 

Sm:  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  cement  manufactured  in  this  country  is 
of  this  class.  This  article  regularly  sells  in  the  open  markets  at  75 
cents  to  $1  per  barrel.  The  actual  cost  of  imported  cement  without 
the  duty  is  |1.75  (as  an  average)  per  barrel.  Therefore,  what  protec- 
tion does  this  article  needl 

T  H 10 
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The  McKinley  bill  increased  the  duty  on  cement  from  an  average  of 
21  cents  a  barrel  to  32  cents  a  barrel,  being  about  50  per  cent,  an  oat- 
rage  on  the  masons  and  builders  of  this  country.  Imported  cement  is 
an  actual  necessity  to  the  masons  of  the  country,  and  American  cements 
never  will  and  never  can  take  its  place. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  G.  Babson. 


(PanKpvph  96.) 
STATEMENT  07  HOK.  FRANK  JOKES  AND  OTHERS,  FORTSKOTJTH,  N.  H. 

The  above  petitioners  represent  that,  with  possibly  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, they  are  all  citizens  and  most  of  them  residents  of  the  Unit^id 
States;  that  they  have  a  large  amount  of  American  capital  invested  in 
lime  properties  across  the  line  at  Dudswell,  near  Sherbrook,  Province 
of  Quebec,  and  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  consisting  of  lime  quarries, 
limekilns  for  the  manufacture  of  lime,  and  vessels  for  its  transporta- 
tion; that  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lime  at  said 
places  some  six  or  eight  years  past,  being  practically  the  only  firms 
outside  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  and  impor- 
tation of  said  urticle,  and  that  most  of  their  product  is  marketed  in 
New  England  and  New  York  at  a  low  figure  and  to  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  every  consumer  of  this  product. 

They  represent  that  this  market  for  the  past  score  of  years  has  been 
entirely  controlled  and  manipulated  by  a  combination  and  a  trust  com- 
I)osed  of  lime  manufacturers  in  the  towns  of  llockland,  Rockport,  and 
Thomaston  in  Knox  County,  Me. ;  that  this  unlawful  trust  has  about  one 
hundred  limekilns  situated  in  said  county ;  that  it  has  enjoyed  for  a  long 
period  complete  control  of  this  market  by  a  system  of  curtailing  produc- 
tion— running  at  times  50per  centof  its  kilns,  at  others  30  per  cent,  and  at 
others,  shutting  down  all  of  tliem— thereby  creating  an  artificial  scar- 
city of  this  much-used  commodity,  to  the  great  detriment  and  pecuniary 
loss  and  injury  of  all  consumers — builders  of  houses  and  pulp  manu- 
facturers— and  further,  that  by  this  unlawful  system  and  complete  lack 
of  competition  they  have  been  able  to  accumulate  enormous  fortunes — 
every  consumer  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  through  New  England  and 
New  York  having  been  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  this  most  complete  and 
absolute  monopoly. 

Your  petitioners  further  represent  that  the  duty  on  lime  was  for- 
merly 3  cents  per  barrel,  until  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  law, 
when  it  was  raised  to  the  dizzy  height  of  6  cents  per  100  pounds,  or 
from  13  to  15  cents  per  barrel,  according  to  the  weight  of  different 
limes  from  different  quarries.  Or,  in  other  words,  raisexl  from  400  to 
500  per  cent,  thereby  distancing  any  and  all  other  performances  in  that 
remarkable  law.  They  represent  that  this  great  fraud  was  i)erpetrated 
on  the  people  by  a  committee  of  the  Kockland  Lime  Trust,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington  with  the  avowed  purpose  and  with  instructions 
to  iisk  that  the  lime  tariff  be  raised  to  5  cents  per  barrel,  and  that  one 
member  of  this  committee,  more  sagacious  politically  than  the  rest, 
after  a  reconnoiter  of  the  i)remises,  decided  thatit  was"  best  for  them  to 
ask  for  16  cents  per  barrel,  and  on  the  principle,  to  use  his  words,  *'  that 
you  never  got  anything  in  this  world  without  you  ask  for  it."    This 
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said  committee  returned  to  the  Eockland  Lime  Trust  astounded  at 
their  fortune  in  obtaining  a  tariff  duty  of  about  14  cents  i^er  barrel  in- 
stead of  6  cents  per  barrel,  for  which  they  went  on  to  Washington  to 
ask  in  place  of  the  former  duty  of  3  cents  per  barrel. 

Your  petitioners  represent  that  this  monumental  rise  in  the  tariff  of 
between  400  and  500  per  cent  in  the  McKinley  law  has  completely  par- 
alyzed and  ruined  their  business,  and  has  left  a  large  amount  of  Amer- 
ican.capital  tied  up  in  idle  and  unproductive  lime  works  at  Sherbrooke, 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  they  pray  that 
this  unjust  tariff  on  their  merchandise  may  be  removed  altogetlier  in 
the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff.  They  further  aver  that  the 
freight,  either  by  water  or  rail,  from  their  works  to  the  market  is  always 
from  4  to  8  cents  per  barrel  more  than  from  Kockland  on  account  of 
the  greater  distance,  and  that  this,  coupled  with  the  well-known  fact 
that  most  of  their  lime  is  not  of  such  good  quality  as  the  Kockland, 
except  for  ordinary  stone  or  mason  work,  and  that  for  that  reason  it 
must  sell  at  a  lower  price  in  the  market,  should  give,  and  in  fact  does 
give,  the  Rockland  Lime  Monopoly  all  the  protection  they  are  entitled 
to  (10  to  13  cents)  at  the  expense  of  the  consuming  class. 

They  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  the  erection  of  the 
kilns  most  of  the  expense  in  the  production  of  a  barrel  of  lime  is  the 
cost  of  the  labor  and  the  cord- wood  consumed  in  burning  of  the  lime 
rock.  In  the  point  of  labor  your  petitioners  claim  that  their  labor  is  paid 
practically  the  same,  or,  if  anything,  more  than  the  Kockland  labor, 
except  for  some  of  the  coarser  grades  of  common  work,  as  some  of  their 
labor  was  taken  from  Maine.  The  only  item  of  any  importance  which 
they  get  much  cheaper  is  wood,  it  being  convenient  and  accessible  to 
their  works,  and  long  transportation  being  saved  thereby. 

To  show  further  the  iniquitous  injustice  of  the  McKinley  law  in  regard 
to  lime  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Kockland  Lime  Monopoly  imports  from 
the  St.  John  Kiver,  and  other  points  in  the  marine  provinces,  an 
immense  amount  of  cord  wood  with  which  to  burn  its  lime;  that  a  large 
fleet  of  provincial  vessels  is  constantly  engaged  in  this  trade;  that 
stated  roughly  in  round  figures  the  Kockland  Trust  uses  in  this  business 
some  80,0(K)  to  90,000  cords  of  wood  each  year,  and  that  between  60,000 
and  70,000  cords  of  this  wood  comes  from  the  maritime  provinces,  they 
not  paying  a  single  cent  duty  on  it. 

Query. — ^Why  should  the  consumersof  the  lime  produced  by  this  com- 
plete and  illegal  trust  and  monopoly,  which  does  not  have  to  pay  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  duty  on  the  hundreds  of  cargoes  of  wood  it  im- 
X>orts  from  St.  John  and  other  points,  be  forced  by  law  to  pay  400  to  600 
per  cent  in  rise  in  duty  on  the  lime  which  a  few  American  merchants 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  venture  into  manufacturing  at  St.  John 
and  Sherbrooke! 

It  may  be  of  further  interest  to  know  that  the  Government  of  the 
maritime  provinces  is  being  i)etitioned  to  put  on  an  export  duty  of 
$1.50  to  $2  per  cord  on  the  wood  thus  brought  to  this  country,  which 
would  naturally  be  stayed  were  the  unjust  teriff  on  lime  removed.  It 
would  be  a  misfortune  of  no  small  proportions  to  have  such  an  export 
duty  put  upon  this  wood,  as  it  would  tend  to  make  the  American  farm- 
ers denude  their  wood  lots  much  faster  than  would  be  for  the  best  gen- 
eral interests  and  future  common  welfare. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  respectfully  pray  your  honorable  commit- 
tee to  recommend  the  complete  remission  of  this  duty,  so  that  they  may 
light  up  their  kilns  and  set  to  work  the  capital  now  locked  up  since  the 
enactment  of  the  McKinley  law. 
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The  statement  and  objection  may  be  made  by  the  Eockland  Lime 
Combination,  that  while  they  got  the  tremendoas  rise  on  the  lime  tariff 
in  the  McKinley  bill  on  the  ground  that  they  were  making  no  money 
at  that  time,  because  of  the  competition  of  the  foreign  lime  manufactur- 
ers, and  that  the  avowed  object  of  said  rise  was  to  "  freeze  out  ^  foreign 
lime  commerce  and  have  a  chance  to  raise  their  own  lime  in  the  market, 
'*  so  that  they  could  pay  their  labor  more."  (Which  labor  they  regarded 
with  a  touching  affection  before  the  committee.) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  lime  on  the  market  went  lower  after  the  passage 
of  the  McKinley  bill  than  it  was  before.  Your  petitioners  will  not  deny 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  it  is  easily  explained.  The  committee 
representing  the  Bockland  Lime  Trust  returned  home  after  having 
procured  the  said  rise  of  about  500  per  cent  in  the  tariff',  and  individ- 
ual members  of  said  combination  were  so  elated  at  their  luck  that  they, 
for  the  time,  broke  up  the  combination  and  engaged  in  a  fierce  compe- 
tition among  themselves,  with  the  fancied  security  that,  having  killed 
completely  all  competition  from  your  petitioners,  they  would  have  an 
unlimited  market  at  their  own  price. 

Your  petitioners,  however,  aver  that  they  themselves  have  still  been 
manufacturing  some  lime  in  a  small  way,  running  some  four  to  six  kilns 
out  of  thirty,  and  putting  said  lime  onto  the  market  at  a  loss,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  price  for  the  said  unrighteous  combination;  and, 
further,  that  the  said  combination  and  trust  is  now  in  force  again  at 
present  time,  and  that  it  has  issued  circulars  to  the  trade,  raising  the 
price  of  its  productions  from  6  cents  to  8  cents  per  barrel. 

To  sum  up  your  petitioner's  claim : 

(1)  It  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  American  capital  which  they 
have  invested  in  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec. 

(2)  That  the  great  difference  in  the  freight  to  market,  on  account  of 
the  greater  distance  to  market,  varying  from  4  to  8  cents  x)er  barrel  all 
the  time,  and  that  the  fact  of  their  lime  being  principally  fit  only  for 
rough  stone  and  brick  and  mortar  work  and  not  for  plastering,  which 
necessitates  the  selling  of  their  lime  on  the  market  at  a  price  varying 
from  5  to  10  cents  per  barrel  lower  than  the  lime  produced  in  Bockland, 
gives  the  Eockland  Lime  Trust  all  the  protection  it  is  entitled  to  at 
the  hands  of  the  consuming  class. 

(3)  Your  petitioners  simply  ask  your  honorable  committee  to  recom- 
mend the  putting  of  this  commodity  on  the  free  list,  that  they  may  have 
a  fair  chance  for  open  and  honorable  competition  with  this  monopoly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consuming  class,  and  for  their  own  benefit  and 
salvation,  by  allowing  the  unlocking  of  their  capital,  which  has  been 
unjustly  tied  up  in  idle  limekilns  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
law. 

(4)  They  freely  allow  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  is  not  so 
great  as  in  some  of  the  great  manufacturing  industries,  though  soma  of 
those  interested  have  all  they  have  in  the  world  invested  in  it,  but  they 
feel  they  should  not  be  ignored  for  that  reason,  as  the  principle  run- 
ning through  the  whole  McKinley  law  of  fostering  by  absurdly  high 
duties  disadvantageously  situated  home  industries  is  wrong  from  the 
start;  and  they  pray  that  this  unjust  discrimination  may  be  removed 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 
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GYPSUM. 

(Panf rtph  97.) 

F,  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Reynolds  Co., 

New  Yorlc,  September  19j  1893. 

Deab  Sib:  We  import  an  article  known  as  gypsum,  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  unground,  used  solely  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  for  no 
other  purpose  whatever.  It  is  known  in  the  paper  mills  as  a  filler  to 
^ve  weight,  hardness,  and  smoothness  to  the  paper,  and  as  it  enters 
largely  into  the  manufacture  of  paper,  being  mixed  in  the  pulp,  we  think 
it  should  be  free  of  duty. 

The  appraisers  here  have  examined  it  and  find  it  to  be  a  sulphate  of 
lime,  pure  and  simple,  and  if  it  is  named  in  the  tariff  act  as  plaster  of 
Paris  or  sulphate  of  lime,  unground,  crude  or  manufactured,  free,  it 
will  cover  our  article ;  and  if  the  words  crude  or  manufa(;tured  be  added 
toparagraphsOTand  680 — ^plaster  of  Paris  or  sulphate  of  lime,  unground, 
free;  gi'Ound,tl  per  ton — ^it  will  settle  the  question  of  duty  that  our  cus- 
tom-house has  been  contending  with  for  some  time. 
BespectfuUy, 

G.  A.  &  E.  Meyeb, 
59  Maiden  LanCj  New  York  City. 


Easton,  Pa.,  September  13^  1893. 

SiB:  If  the  duties  are  lowered  on  the  goods  we  manufacture  we  will 
have  to  close  our  mills  unless  we  are  able  to  reduce  wages  to  the  extent 
of  meeting  the  reduction. 

The  wages  we  pay  are  much  higher  than  is  paid  for  the  same  class  of 
work  in  foreign  countries.  We  pay  quarrymen  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  day 
of  nine  hours.  England  pays  for  the  same  kind  of  work  50  to  60  cents  per 
day;  Germany,  52  to  60  cents;  Belgium  about  the  same;  France,  60  to 
75  cents.  We  pay  our  millers  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day;  abroad  their  pay 
is  much  less. 

The  freight  on  these  goods — clays,  plaster  of  pans,  gypsum,  barytes, 
etc. — ^is  very  low,  coming  out  frequently  as  ballast,  so  that  the  item  of 
transportation  does  not  count  against  their  introduction  into  this  coun- 
try, and  we  must  depend  on  the  tariff  to  protect  our  home  industries 
on  this  class  of  goods. 

Our  competition  comes  from  abroad  and  we  shall  have  to  meet  it  or 
close  our  works.  Their  agents  are  here  among  us  and  we  have  to  meet 
their  prices  and  be  content  with  the  present  small  margin  ot  profit. 

If  the  tariff  is  ftirther  reduced  on  our  line  it  will  mean  extinction  for 
us. 

I  here  give  you  the  present  rate  on  goods  which  we  say  can  not  stand 
any  further  reduction,  but  which,  in  fa<5t,  should  be  increased : 

Per  ton 

Gronnd  plaster  of  Paris  orgypsnm : $1.00 

Calcined 1.75 

Should  be  doubled. 

Unmannfactnred  clay  or  earths  not  specially  prepared  ...-. 1.50 

The  above  I  suppose  means  unwashed  clay.  It  should  be  $3  per 
ton  gross.    Prepared  clay,  known  as  paper  clay,  should  be  $5  per  ton. 


• 
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Cliina  clay  or  kaolin  in  bulk  not  washed,  should  be  $3  per  ton  and 
washed  and  prejiared  not  less  than  $5  per  ton. 

White  barytes,  sulphate  of  Baryta  crude,  should  be  $3  per  ton  manu- 
factured, not  less  than  $10  per  ton;  whiting  and  Paris  white,  manu- 
factured in  casks  and  barrels  $10  per  ton;  ground  in  oil  or  in  putty  2 
cents  per  pound.  Chfdk  white  2  cents  per  pound.  Crude  soapstone  and 
crude  white  talc  should  be  $5  per  ton,  and  manufactured  should  be  $10. 

Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  should  be  $5  per  ton.  Mechanically 
manufactured  wood  pulp  should  be  $8  per  ton.  Bleached  wood  pulp 
should  be  not  less  than  $10  per  ton. 

You  have  on  free  list  the  following  articles  which  should  not  be 
there: 

TTnmanufaetured  white  chalk.  This  should  pay  a  duty  of  $3  per 
ton. 

Common  blue  clay  should  be  classed  with  crude  and  pay  a  duty  of 
$3  per  ton. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  T.  Warnb. 


CHINA  CliAY,  OR  KAOIilM. 

(Paraffrmph  98.) 

Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  consumers  in  the  United  States  of  the  *aw 
material  English  china  clay  (kaolin),  your  committee  in  framing  your 
bill  is  requested  to  remove  the  duty,  $3  per  ton,  on  the  above  article, 
and  to  place  the  same  on  the  free  list. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  English  clays  coming  into  this  country 
are  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  paper,  and  this  latter  industry  is  one 
of  the  largest,  employing  a  vast  number  of  hands,  almost  entirely  all 
skilled  labor. 

There  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  nearly  all  grades  of  paper,  owing  to  the  modern  methods  of 
using  wood,  and  this  change  has  brought  English  clays  into  promi- 
nence. The  increase  of  the  imports  of  English  clays  in  the  last  ten 
years  is  rem<arkable.  As  much  has  been  imported  in  the  six  months, 
January  1  to  July  1, 1893,  as  was  brought  in  throughout  the  entire 
year  1892. 

With  our  export  trade  in  paper  rapidly  increasing,  with  still  greater 
promise,  owing  to  the  natural  advantages  on  account  of  wood,  the  relief 
from  this  tax  would  still  further  enable  our  manufacturers  to  compete 
with  the  English  makers,  in  whose  product  this  clay  plays  an  important 
part. 

The  domestic  industries  protected  are  the  talc  interests,  and  the  so- 
called  Southern  clays.  The  first  named  is  practically  controlled  by 
two  companies,  one  of  which  is  caxntalized  at  $5,000,000.  The  other  is 
smaller. 

The  Southern  clay  interests  taken  in  connection  with  the  talc  organi- 
zations do  not  seem  suflttciently  important  to  burden  the  entire  paper 
industry  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  can  not  use  either  of  the  above  domestic  articles  or  any 
others  in  their  papers,  to  take  the  place  of  English  clays. 

The  market  price  of  talc  and  Southern  clays  is  to-day,  in  large  quan- 
tities, $9  to  $10  per  ton.    That  of  the  English  clays  is  to-day  $14  to 
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tl6  per  ton.  Witli  this  difference  in  i)rice  what  is  the  need  of  protec- 
tion! if  the  paper-makers  of  the  United  States  can  find  an  article  sat- 
isfactory at  $10  per  ton,  why  is  it  that  they  are  using  English  clays  at 
$14  to  916  per  ton  f 

The  removal  of  this  duty  is  requested  because  the  great  paper  manu^ 
facturing  interests  of  the  country  demand  it.  English  clay  is  necessary 
to  them,  as  it  forms  a  large  per  cent  of  their  raw  material,  and  domestic 
substitutes  can  not  be  advantageously  employed. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing,  attached  herewith  is  a  petition  signed 
by  a  number  of  the  leaders  in  this  same  paper  manufacturing  industry* 
Tours  truly, 

John  Eichabdson. 


Philadelphia,  September  i5, 1893. 

Kaolin  or  china  clay  as  prepared  for  the  potters'  use  derives  its  value 
principally  from  labor  in  mining,  washing,  pressing,  and  drying.  In  pre- 
paring it  for  market  76  per  cent  of  its  valuation  is  represented  in  labor 
at  the  various  mines.  The  principal  mines  producing  china  clay  are 
located  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  average  price  of  labor  is  found 
to  be  $1.25  per  day. 

The  total  importation  of  the  higher  grade  of  clays  used  by  potters' 
and  paper-makers  comes  from  CornwaH,  England,  and  the  average 
price  of  labor  at  the  English  mines  Is  2«.  per  day. 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  the  Cornwall  clay  mines  will  average 
lis.  per  gi'oss  ton  to  any  of  the  principal  seaports  of  the  United  States, 
large  quantities  being  carried  as  ballast  by  steamers  coming  westward 
for  lading. 

The  average  railroad  freight  from  the  American  mines  to  the  jwttery 
centers  exceeds  that  on  foreign  clays  from  any  American  port,  with  the 
ocean  freight  added.  That  from  Florida  is  $6  per  ton  by  rail  and  water ; 
that  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  is  $4  per  ton  by  rail  and  water; 
that  from  North  Carolina,  all  rail  route,  is  $4.50  to  $5.50;  that  from 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  all  rail,  $1.98  to  $3. 

China  clay,  when  prepared  for  market,  constitutes  but  one-sixth  of 
the  material  mined,  as  all  geological  authorities  show,  while  the  mate- 
rial carried  to  the  mill  for  washing,  pressing,  drying,  etc.,  results  in  but 
one-third  of  marketable  goods,  so  that  it  can  not  properly  be  classed  as 
"aw  material.    They  are  manufactured  goods,  and  so  classed  in  various 
^tate  tax  laws  which  discriminate  in  taxation  between  manufacturing 
id  other  classes  of  corporations,  notably  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  tariff  duty  on  china  clay,  while  not 
Wording  a  satisfactory  i)rotection  to  the  American  miner,  has  increased 
^  importation  very  largely. 

^e  lind  that  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the 
fi^l  year  1889  at  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
19,i)  gross  tons  of  kaolin  or  china  clay  at  a  valuation  of  $109,398,  ana 
^^^  •^  fiscal  year  1892  at  same  ports  the  import  was  33,002  tons,  at  a 
valuiQn  Qf  $264,738,  showing  an  increase  in  importation  of  foreign 
^1^^71  per  cent  in  tonnage  and  140  per  cent  in  valuation. 

•^^iata  furnished  the  Clay  Miners'  Association  it  is  found  that  the 
pr^^^^>f  the  American  miners  of  china  clay  for  the  year  1889  was 
18,040  \g^  and  in  1892  was  25,100  tons,  being  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion of  1^,  39  p^jr.  cent,  while  the  imports  as  above  stated  increased  71 
percent. 
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The  capacity  of  AmericaiL  clay  mines  already  developed  is  fully  equal 
to  all  demands,  and  there  is  an  unestimated  abundance  of  it  lying  un- 
developed in  Virginia^  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Texas,  and  in  fact,  in  nearly  every  Southern  and  border  State  in  the 
Union. 

While  "Stw  Jersey,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  aiMi  other  States  have 
what  are  called  ball  clay,  technically  known  as  *'  unwrought,'*  dutiable 
at  $1.50  per  ton,  the  present  duty  of  $3  per  ton  on  china  ^ay  and  $1.60 
on  unwrought  clay  does  not  cover  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  Ameri- 
can mines  over  that  of  Cornwall,  England.  It  would  require  $1  per 
ton  added  to  the  present  duty  of  both  china  and  unwrought  clay  to  bring 
the  American  production  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  foreign. 

American  clays  are  in  every  respect  as  good  as  the  foreign. 
Bespectfully  submitted, 

Jesse  B.  Kimes, 
Secretary  Clay  Miners*  As8ociati(m. 


The  Standard  Kaolin  Company  of  Florida, 

OcaUiy  Fla,^  Septemher  6j  1893. 

'  SiR:  Within  the  last  few  years  large  deposits  of  the  finest  quality  of 
kaolin  or  china  clay  have  been  discovered  in  Putnam  and  Lake  coun- 
ties, Florida.  Several  plants  have,  been  erected  for  the  preparation  of 
the  kaolin  for  market,  and  the  business  will  soon  grow  into  large  pro- 
portions if  present  conditions  remain  and  the  present  tariff  of  $3  per  ton 
on  foreign  clays  is  not  removed.  English  clay,  which  is  no  better  than 
our  Florida  material,  and  of  which  65,000  tons  are  imported  per  annum, 
is  now  sold  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  at  about  $12  per  ton,  after  paying  a  tariff 
of  $3  per  ton,  which  would  bring  the  price  to  $9  per  ton  if  the  tariff  is 
removed.  Freights  to  the  potteries  at  Trenton,  N.  J.^  from  Florida  are 
but  little  less  than  $7  per  ton,  and  the  cost  of  mining,  washing,  and 
preparing  the  clay  for  market  is  about  $4.  You  will  see  from  this  state- 
ment of  facts,  which  you  can  easily  verify,  that  if  the  duty  is  removed 
we  can  not  go  into  the  market  at  all  and  that  our  already  large  invest- 
ments in  the  clay  beds  are  practically  lost. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  business  of  mining  kaolin  in  Florida  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  important  industries  of  the  State.    The  deposits 
are  very  large  and  practically  inexhaustible.    The  quality  of  the  clay 
is  better  than  any  yet  found  in  America  and  equal  to  any  in  Europe.. 
Of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  as  it  ha«  been  tested,  both  chemically  and 
practicjilly,  by  potters  in  France  and  England  and  by  a  great  numbe 
of  manufacturers  in  America.    All  unite  in  saying  that  the  Florida  clff 
is  an  almost  perfect  article,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  use  it  to  the  e 
elusion  of  all  otl>ers  when  they  can  get  it  in  quantity.  / 

The  capitfil  already  invested  in  the  lands  and  mines  is  large,  and  A 

tensive  preparations  requiring  larger  expenditures  for  machinery,  A 

for  practical  mining  are  under  way.    Two  plants  are  already  iii^^ 

cessful  operation.    The  amount  of  Capital  that  will  come  to  Florj/ ^ 

be  invested  in  the  kaolin  business  is  very  larcre,  but  all  negotiate  ^^ 

this  direction  are  delayed  on  account  of  the  fear  that  the  duty  on  .^" 

clay  will  be  removed  by  the  present  Congress.  / 

Yours,  resi^ectfully,  / 

x^  Sam'l  W.  Teagi 

titieSi  ^^  President  Standard  Kaolin  Cf^^V* 
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Geo.  Knowles  &  Son, 
Ua^t  Liverpool^  Ohio^  Septeniber  6*,  1893. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  bwliiging  beforfe  your  committee  the  subject  of 
day  and  other  materials  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  white 
gianite  and  chinaware,  tile,  etc.  Cornwall  china  clay,  present  duty 
93  per  ton.  This  clay  is  required  to  enable  the  potters  to  make  goods 
equal  in  quality  to  foreign;  also  unwrought  ball  clays,  which  are 
also  required  for  their  plastic  properties,  in  which  the  American  clays 
are  deficient.  Without  these  clays  the  American  potteries  could 
not  make  such  fine  grade  of  goods,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  finer 
clays,  being  more  uniform  in  color  and  plastic;  also  stone  flints  and 
spar.  All  these  ought  to  be  free  of  duty  to  help  the  potters  to  compete 
with  foreign  goods.  The  present  duty  on  manufactured  goods  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  potteries  profitable  with  having  duty  to  pay  on 
crude  materials  as  well  as  manufactured  materials,  largely  imported, 
such  as  boraoic  acid,  colors,  and  liquid  gold.  These  are  not  made  in 
this  country  in  any  quantity,  therefore  have  got  to  be  imported.  By 
putting  on  the  free  list  would  assist  the  manufacturers  in  competing 
with  the  foreign  goods,  which  can  not  be  done  at  the  present  time 
without  reducing  wages.    These  are  facts  from  my  own  knowledge. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  committee  will  recommend  the  duties  on  clays 
and  manufactured  articles  required  which  is  now  imported  be  put 
on  the  free  list  and  allow  the  present  duties  now  charged  on  manu- 
factured earthenware,  china,  tile,  etc.,  to  remain,  or  the  consequence 
win  be  a  reduction  of  wages  to  any  changes  your  committee  may  make. 
Tours,  resi)ectfully, 

Geo.  KJNOWLES. 

OCALA,  Fla.,  September  7, 1893. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  de- 
posits of  china  clay  in  various  parts  of  this  State.  After  the  most 
thorough  tests  it  was  discovered  that  this  clay  was  equal  to  the  very 
best  imported  for  use  in  making  the  finest  grades  of  chinaware. 

Of  course  this  discovery  led  to  a  <ilose  investigation  as  to  just  what 
we  had  in  the  clay  line  in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  the  area  of 
the  various  deposits. 

This  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  in  the  counties  of  Putnam  and 
Lake,  together  with  one  or  two  other  counties,  there  were  large  depos- 
its of  what  has  proved  to  be  as  fine  clay  as  any  yet  discovered  in  the 
world. 

Like  the  phosphate  industry,  which  has  been  and  is  so  considered  by 
the  people  of  this  State  its  salvation,  and  which  has  poured  its  mil- 
lions, and  is  yearly  putting  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  dollars  into  the 
pockets  of  our  people,  the  fact  that  we  had  a  A^ery  superior  quality  of 
kaolin  has  led  to  the  placing  of  capital  in  lands  and  the  erection  of 
plants  for  preparing  the  clay  for  market. 

By  reason  of  its  superior  merits  it  brings  in  the  market  from  $1  to 
$2  more  per  ton  than  tlie  imported  article,  but  on  account  of  its  nec- 
essarily high  price,  by  reason  of  distance  from  the  potteries  and  high 
freights,  it  is  only  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of  ware; 
consequently  the  demand  even  at  present  is  limited  to  these  grades  and 
not  to  the  common  wares. 

In  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  imported  clay  with  which  ours  has  to  compete 
can  be,  and  is,  sold  at  the  regular  price  of  not  to  exceed  $12  per  ton 
irfter  paying  an  import  duty  of  $3,  which,  if  removed,  as  I  now  under- 
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Btand  is  contemplated,  will  enable  the  miners  from  France  and  Eng- 
land to  place  their  clay  at  $9  per  ton  with  the  same  profit  as  now. 

As  it  is  said  figures  do  not  lie  (though  the  figurer  may),  it  is  very  easy 
to  see  just  what  the  effect  will  inevitably  be  upon  our  Florida  product 
in  evenr  this  import  duty  is  removed.  At  present  the  potters  of  Tren- 
ton have  use  for  but  very  small  quantities  of  our  clay  at  $13  to  $13.50 
per  ton  when  he  can  obtain  the  foreign  article  at  $12.  In  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio,  I  am  informed  by  the  potters  that  Florida  clay  at  $14.50 
meets  with  slow  sale  with  the  foreign  clay  at  $12  per  ton.  (Please 
note  the  fact  that  foreign  clay  is  quoted  the  same  in  East  Liverpool  as 
at  Trenton,  and  that,  too,  after  paying  a  freight  of  from  $1.80  to  $2 
per  ton,  which  shows  conclusively  that  at  the  present  it  can  be  placed 
in  Trenton  for  as  low  as  $10  per  ton  at  the  same  profit  as  at  East  Liv- 
erpool at  $12;  also  that  the  ton  on  foreign  clay  is  quoted  as  2,240 
pounds  while  our  ton  is  but  2,000  pounds. 

Some  few  weeks  since,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine,  I  received 
from  one  of  the  leading  potters  of  East  Liverpool  the  information  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  Florida  clay,  in  order  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  imported  which  sold  at  that  price  delivered  at  their  ware- 
house, to  put  our  clay  on  the  market  at -from  $10.50  to  $12  per  ton.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  there  can  be  little  hope  of  doing  this 
in  years  to  come,  for  it  all  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads,  to  which 
I  refer  further  on. 

Not  allowing  anything  for  wear  and  tear  on  the  plant  necessary  for 
preparing  the  clay  for  market,  and  which  costs  from  $15,000  to  $25,000, 
nor  interest  on  a  total  investment  of  from  $30,000  to  $75,000,  it  costs 
from  $4  to  $5  per  ton  to  prepare  the  clay  for  market  and  place  it  on 
board  the  cars,  while  the  freight  from  various  mines  ranges  from  about 
$6.50  to  $7,  free  on  board  at  Trenton,  and  from  $7  to  $7.50  at  East  Liver- 
pool, and  these  rat/CS  were  only  obtained  after  a  continuous  and  well 
contested  fight  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  with  the  transportation 
companies  for  low  rates. 

By  these  figures  you  can  see  at  a  glance  just  the  condition  and  posi- 
tion the  clay  miners  are  in  at  present,  and  where  they  will  be,  or  rather 
where  they  will  not  be,  in  event  the  present  tariff  is  removed  or  even 
reduced.  Even  the  prospect  of  this  removal  or  reduction  of  the  rate 
has,  so  I  am  informed,  caused  the  shutting  down  of  every  mine  in  the 
State.  The  owner  sits  in  his  office  waiting  on  Congress,  while  the  laborer 
stands  around  with  hands  in  his  pocket  waiting  on  the  owner  and  the 
merchant,  etc. 

The  clay  we  produce  goes  into  the  finer  grades  of  chinaware,  and  the 
purchaser  of  this  class  of  goods  is  not  the  man  usually  classed  as  one 
of  the  *'  masses  ^  but  of  the  "  classes ; ''  he  is  the  man  that  is  willing  and 
able  to  pay  his  hundreds  and  thousands  for  the  wares  that  suit  his 
fancy,  and  is  not  the  one  that  buys  to  fill  a  necessity. 

If  the  potteries  of  this  country  are  in  a  bad  way  financially,  it  can  not 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  men  furnishing  them  with  the  raw  material, 
as  one  can  see  at  a  glance  there  is  too  much  of  a  contrast  between  the 
raw  and  the  manufactured  article. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  N.  Green. 
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GERMAN  POT  CliAT. 

(Parftgraph  98.) 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  September  22^  1893. 

SiR:  The  daty  exacted  by  the  Government  on  German  pot  clays  of 
$1.50  per  ton  on  the  raw  clay  and  $3  per  ton  on  the  calcined  clay  does 
not  at  first  glance  appear  unreasonable,  yet  when  the  amount  of  it  used 
by  some  of  the  signers  is  fully  considered  (some  of  them  using  from 
4,000  to  5,000  tons  per  year),  tlie  amount  paid  for  duties  is  quite  an  item 
in  these  days  of  forced  economical  management  in  our  line  of  business. 
The  large  amount  of  German  pot  or  fire  clay  imported  annuaUy  into 
this  country  is  used,  as  your  committee  is  no  doubt  aware  of,  almost 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  house  pots  and  tank  furnace 
blocks,  and  placed  in  melting  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  glass.  Owing  to  the  intense  heat  of  these  furnaces  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  material  used  in  glass-making,  the  life  of  a  pot  or  tank  block 
at  best  is  of  short  duration.  The  pots  used  in  window  glass  or  bottle 
furnaces  will  only  average  a  life  of  from  five  to  six  weeks;  the  tank 
furnace  blocks  will,  in  certain  places  in  the  furnace,  average  from  three 
to  four  months.  Pots  or  blocks  used  in  furnaces  for  making  what  is 
known  as  flint  glass  will  last  a  longer  time,  from  the  fact  that  the 
composition  or  batch,  as  it  is  called,  is  somewhat  different,  not  having 
the  amount  of  flux  or  element  which  destroys  the*  clay  in  it  that  others 
have.  The  life  of  a  pot  or  block  depends  largely  upon  the  quality  of 
the  clay  used  in  it.  A  pot  or  block  that  does  not  remain  in  the  furnace 
the  average  life  often  causes  serious  loss  to  the  glass  manufacturer. 
The  unexpected  breaking  of  it  means  not  only  the  loss  of  the  pot  itself, 
but  also  the  contents,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  time  to  workmen  and  the 
consequential  loss  to  the  manufacturers  before  it  can  be  replaced. 
Hence  the  desire  on  the  partof  the  manufacturers  to  have  these  articles 
made  from  the  best  material  to  be  had,  even  at  an  extra  cost  to  them. 

Long  experience  has  taught  them  that  for  this  purpose  a  pot  or  block 
made  from  the  German  clay  is  decidedly  the  best,  no  other  clay  known 
throughout  the  world  giving  the  satisfaction  that  it  does.  The  peculiar 
qualities  of  it  being  not  only  to  withstand  the  intense  heat,  but  also 
the  attacks  of  the  fluxes  or  alkalies  in  the  composition  at  the  same  time 
to  a  degree  no  other  known  clay  possesses. 

It  is  true  there  is  one  concern  in  this  country,  and  only  one  concern, 
which  has  been  established  for  the  past  twenty -five  or  thirty  years  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  mine  and  wash  a  clay  that  is  used  to  some  extent 
by  glass  manufacturers  in  the  manufacture  of  pots  and  blocks.  The 
concern  referred  to,  however,  are  also  manufacturers  of  furnace  blocks, 
and  use  their  own  clay  in  the  manufacture  of  same  with  fair  success. 
Their  capacity,  however,  for  supplying  their  clay  to  the  glass  manufac- 
turers is  somewhat  limited,  from  the  fact  that  their  own  works  are  sup- 
plied first  with  their  products  and  only  the  surplus  sold.  This  surplus, 
when  used  by  glass  manufacturers  for  pots  or  tank  blocks,  is  used  in 
nearly  all  cases  in  connection  with  the  German  clay.  In  very  few  cases 
is  it  used  alone. 

Large  shiptnents  of  the  German  clay  are  being  made  continually  to 
St.  Louis  and  vicinity,  to  the  glass  manufacturers  located  there,  not- 
withstanding'they  are  located,  in  some  instances,  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  mine  where  the  Missouri  clays  are  produced. 

It  is  evident  from  this  fact  that  they  obtain  much  better  results  from 
the  use  of  German  clay^  in  part  or  in  whole,  or  they  certainly  would  not 
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use  it  at  the  additional  coat  tlirough  the  high  rate  of  freight,  etc.,  if 
they  could  obtain  satisfactory  results  from  the  clay  mined  almost  at 
their  own  door.  Tliia  statement  can  easily  be  verified,  if  desired;  and 
if  we  are  correct,  would  ask  why  we  should  pay  a  duty  on  the  raw 
material  in  question.  In  speaking  of  raw  material,  please  notice  that 
we  also  include  the  calcined  clay,  as  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  classed  the  same  as  the  raw  clay.  The  burning  of  it  is  done 
simply  to  reduce  the  shrinkage  of  it  before  being  used  in  pots  or  blocks. 
In  the  manufacture  of  pots  and  blocks  certain  proportions  of  calcined ' 
and  raw  clay  are  used,  usually  about  two-fifths  being  raw  and  three- 
fifths  burnt  or  calcined.  This  mix  or  batch  is  ground  together,  after- 
wards pugged  or  mixed,  and  then  let  stand  for  several  weeks  before  it 
is  molded  into  the  difierent  shax>es  required.  The  burning  of  this  cal- 
cined clay  will  not  cost  more  than  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton,  and  why 
the  difference  in  the  duty  was  ever  made  so  great  is  past  understand- 
ing, as  is  also  the  present  small  duty  of  $1.25  per  ton  levied  on  imported 
blocks,  while  the  duty  on  the  clay  or  raw  material  which  these  blocks 
are  made  from  is  $1.50  and  $3  per  ton,  as  above  stated. 

This  is  such  a  glaring  injustice  to  the  manufacturer  of  fiimace  blocks 
that  it  was  probably  done  through  a  clerical  blunder.  If  our  petition 
for  the  abolishing  of  the  duty  levied  on  the  raw  material  is  granted, 
we  feel  that  the  small  duty  of  $1.25  per  ton  levied  on  the  manufactured 
article  should  stand  as  it  is. 

The  raw  and  calcined  clay  we  should  by  all  means  have  free  of  duty. 
We  can  not  obtain  a  similar  clay  in  this  country,  and  any  duty  we  are 
compelled  to  pay  on  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  window  glass,  tableware, 
lamp  chimneys,  and  all  other  articles  of  glassware,  such  as  are  in  use 
in  every  household  throughout  the  land.  Take  the  duty  off  this  clay 
and  you  deprive  no  industry  and  no  class  of  workmen  of  any  needed 
protection.  While  we  advocate  protection  of  American  industry  and 
American  workmen  where  it  is  needed,  we  are  surely  not  so  weak  as  to 
require  protection  for  the  ordinary  laborer  in  the  mining  of  fire  clay, 
even  should  a  claim  be  made  that  we  have  or  may  have  at  some  time 
in  the  future  a  clay  that  will  fill  the  requirements  for  glass  manufac- 
turers. The  long  haul  and  consequent  high  rate  of  freight  should  be 
sufficient  protection  for  the  home  producers  of  such  raw  materials. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  E.  Woods, 

Secretary. 


We,  the  TindeTsigned  mannfacturers,  hereby  protest  against  the  present  duty  we 
are  compelled  to  pay  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  importations  of  German 
pot  clay,  the  present  duty  being  $1.50  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  on  the  raw  clay  and 
$3  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  on  calcined  clay.  We  do  not  refer  to  or  include  any  arti- 
cles that  are  or  may  be  manufactured  from  the  said  clay,  but  only  to  the  clay  itself. 
We  are  compelled  to  use  large  quantities  of  it  in  our  business,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  clay  produced  in  this  country  having  its  peculiar  qualities  suitable  for 
our  business,  and  can  see  no  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  high  duty 
•exacted  by  the  Government  on  it.  W^  feel  that  an  injustice  is  being  done  ns  in 
allowing  it  to  contiiiae,  and  that  Congress  should  remedy  it. 

Thx  WiLUCTTS  Co.;  and  others. 
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PORCELAIN. 

(Pan^raph  100.) 
STATEMZNT.  OF  MS.  THOMAS  C.  SMITH,  OF  BBOOSXYH.  V.  T. 

Satubday,  September  16, 1893. 

Mr.  Chairman  AND  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  This  is  my 
i  first  appearance  before  the  ComiDittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  not  that  I 
I  have  ignored  action  on  the  tariff,  but  it  has  been  generally  in  a  more 
quiet  way,  and  I  did  not  trouble  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I 
would  not  do  so  now,  but  the  manufacture  which  I  conduct  has  a  pecu- 
liar condition  which  I  think  is  not  well  understood,  and  I  ask  the 
privilege  of  explaining  my  peculiar  position  to  have  it  better  under- 
stood than  it  is  now  in  this  revision,  if  there  is  to  be  a  revision  on  all 
branches  of  manufacture  in  this  country. 

I  am  a  manufacturer  of  porcelain,  commonly  known  as  "  China  ware  ^ 
in  the  English-speaking  tongue,  and  is  called  "  x>orcelain ''  by  the  Latin 
race,  both  meaning  the  same  thing.  I  should  like  to  make  myself  well 
understood,  and  go  back  a  little  in  history  considerably.  I  will  state 
that  the  manufacture  of  wares,  as  we  all  know,  is  very  old.  The  earliest 
record  we  have  of  it  is  in  China  two  thousand  seven  hundred  years  ago — 
they  had  pottery  ware,  and  there  is  the  distinction — ^but  they  did  not 
discover  the  method  of  making  the  vitreous  body  which  is  now  known 
as  porcelain,  or  China,  until  two  thousand  seven  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  That  was  the  first  manufacture  of  China  ware  we  have  any 
record  of,  and  it  was  from  that  time  to  two  hundred  and  six  years  before 
Christ  before  they  discovered  a  method  of  producing  from  the  earth  a 
body  vitreous  all  through,  both  as  to  the  body  and  glaze. 

From  206  before  Christ  to  1709  A.  D.  we  tried  to  discover  how  to  make 
this  ware  that  was  found  to  be  so  superior  to  all  other  wares  which  was 
brought  over  by  Portuguese  navigators  now  and  again  really  as  curi- 
osities. In  1709  it  was  discovered  by  accident  in  Saxony,  and  there 
kept  a  secret  for  many  years,  but  the  secret,  like  other  secrets  which 
get  out,  had  too  many  to  keep  it,  and  it  got  into  France,  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, etc.,  and  they  began  to  establish  manufactories  to  produce  this 
newly  discovered  ware  made  from  the  earth,  the  simple  earth  and  no 
admixture.  All  other  wares  have  a  metallic  oxide  in  them.  The  diffi- 
culty to  manufacture  lay  in  its  being  purely  and  simply  earth  and 
nothing  else.  They  established  factories,  but  always  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  its  aid  and  patronage  were  ever  made  use  of  to  bring  that  one 
manufacture  into  existence.  It  is  the  most  difficult  manufacture  of  any 
that  is  attempted ;  perhaps  there  is  no  process  attended  with  so  many 
difficulties  as  that  of  making  porcelain.  The  other  wares  were  made  in 
large  quantities,  including  wares  of  various  kinds,  and  when  the  French, 
and  Austrians,  and  Germans,  etc.,  began  to  produce  these  wares  upon 
the  market  the  English  were  envious  of  the  superiority  of  their  wiwes 
and  improved  their  own  C.  C.  and  granita  wares,  and  improved  them 
under  various  names,  calling  them  sometimes  porcelain  china,  stone 
china,  iron  stone  china,  and  all  those  various  names  were  given  to  the 
wares,  to  attach  the  name  of  porcelain  to  it  to  make  it  appear  it  was 
a  superior  ware. 

Now,  to  come  down  to  making  these  wares  in  this  country.  As  we 
all  know,  there  were  factories  in  this  country — very  small  and  very  few 
of  them — prior  to  the  tariff  of  1861.  After  that,  under  the  protection  of 
that  tariff,  factories  sprung  up  in  all  directions  in  this  country,  and  J 
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had  been  somewhat  connected  with  a  manufactory,  Ibein^  an  owner,  in 
a  small  c^aj,  accidentally,  from  having  loaned  a  manufacturer  some 
money;  it  finally  fell  into  myliands.  They  made  but  little  table  ware. 
They  made  doorknobs  and  little  shutter  and  drawer  knobs,  and  such 
things  of  that  kind.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the  establishment 
failed,  and  it  fell  into  my  hands.  I  was  in  Europe  when  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Eun  was  fought^  and  I  read  the  news  there  and  made  up 
my  mind  that  all  business  I  was  engaged  in  was  gone.  They  called 
that  a  porcelain  factory.  I  did  not  know  one  factory  from  another,  but 
I  visited  the  French  factories  and  became  imbued  with  the  idea  I  could 
produce  porcelain  in  this  country.  There  had  been  great  many  attempts 
to  produce  porcelain  in  this  country.  The  first  attemi)t  was  in  Phila- 
delphia, I  think,  and  probably  about  thirty  or  forty  attempts,  but  they 
failed.  I  got  the  impression  that  we  could  make  porcelain  in  this  coun- 
try. I  returned  and  experimented  for  two  years,  and  in  1865  I  placed 
the  article  of  pure  porcelain  upon  this  market,  and  have  kept  it  there 
from  that  day  to  this.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming  any 
particular  merits  for  having  done  this.  Perhai)s  the  merit  lies  in  what 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  willed,  in  respect  to  his  success,  *'  main  strength 
and  stupidity."  And  I  did  it.  The  American  people  found  this  ware 
was  competing  with  the  earthen  manufactures,  and  since  then  they 
have  turned  wares  upon  the  market  called  Trenton  china,  stone  china, 
stone  porcelain,  and  American  porcelain,  etc. — American  china  under 
these  various  names.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  condemning 
these  wares.  They  are  not  to  be  condemned;  in  my  opinion  they  are 
ware  deserving  a  i)08ition  in  the  market,  but  they  are  not  porcelain. 
They  are  very  meritorious  wares,  and  those  gentlemen  who  have  brought 
them  forward  deserve  much  credit;  they  have  even  forced  the  English 
manufacturers  who  have  been  manufacturing  for  hundreds  of  years  in 
England  to  better  their  products  to  keep  in  the  market,  but  none  of 
them  make  porcelain.  That  is  a  particular  ware  which  is  the  most 
difficult  and  troublesome  ware  to  make.  It  has  never  been  made  in 
any  country  in  the  world  without  direct  government  aid  and  patronage. 
Factories  were  established  by  the  Government  in  France,  as  we  all 
know.  But  in  this  country  there  has  never  been  any  sort  of  recognition ' 
of  producing  that  ware,  except  what  benefit  might  be  extended  through 
the  tariff,  and  there  has  none  ever  been  asked  for.  We  ask  now  no 
more  than  that  the  tarift' under  which  we  are  laboring  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed. To  disturb  that  tariff'  in  our  state  of  i)rogress  in  that  line  of 
manufacture  will  be  to  wipe  us  out,  for  our  conditions  are  so  dissimilar 
from  what  they  are  in  Europe.  I  will  name  a  few  of  their  conditions, 
80  that  you  may  see  the  difficulties  under  which  we  labor  in  relation  to 
producing  these  wares. 

In  the  first  place,  in  Europe  all  the  clays,  spars,  and  quartz  are  taken 
from  their  deposits  and  manufactured  into  paste  ready  for  the  manu- 
facturers' hands.  The  laws  are  such  that  if  there  is  any  i>ortion  of  these 
pastes  that  do  not  stand  up  and  burn  j)recisely  as  bought  and  recom- 
mended that  the  manufacturer  of  the  paste  is  at  a  loss  for  the  damage 
to  the  product;  hence  there  is  no  chemical  knowledge  and  there  is  no 
machinery  required.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  buy 
this  paste  prepared  at  hand  and  brought  at  the  factory  and  put  at  their 
doors.  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  to  be  oui*  own  chemist,  we  have  got 
to  compound  our  products  from  the  material  we  find  as  best  we  can 
understand  it,  and  chemistry  alone  is  of  very  little  value.  Chemistry, 
together  with  the  great  chemist  of  fire,  the  two  comi>ounds,  is  where  we 
find  out  our  results.    This  is  tlie  disadvantage  under  which  we  labor. 
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Then  our  clays  in  this  country  have  not  been  such  as  we  could  make 
our  best  ware  from,  for  the  reason  that  there  has  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered in  this  country  until  recently  anything  but  sedimentary  deposits, 
deposits  washed  by  the  waters  into  basins,  etc.,  which  takes  its  vitality 
from  it,  and  those  clays  will  not  make  a  true  and  proper  i)orcelain. 
There  has  been  recently  discovered  a  bed  in  iN^orth  Carolina  of  feldspar 
that  is  a  tertiary  deposit,  a  deposit  of  clays  rotted  down.  The  ordinary 
clays  of  the  earth  will  make  common  wares.  The  clays  of  New  Jersey 
will  make  wares  made  in  New  Jersey,  but  you  can  not  make  porcelain 
with  those  clays.  You  have  got  to  have  clays  produced  from  the  disin- 
tegration of  feldspar,  which  is  called  kaolin,  a  name  taken  from  the 
Chinese.  These  clays  must  be  had  from  somewhere  in  order  to  produce 
the  article  of  porcelain^  and  then  we  have  got  to  estabhsh  not  only  a 
manufactory  of  porcelain,  but  we  have  got  to  own  mills  to  grind  it.  It 
cost  me  $30,000  to  erect  my  mills  for  grinding,  all  of  which  is  outside  of 
anything  we  manufacture;  so  all  of  which  is  outside  of  anything  that 
the  manufacturer  of  Europe  has  got  to  have.  Then  we  have  to  dis- 
cover where  the  best  material  lies  in  the  other  States  to  combine  and 
produce  our  results. 

This  thing  is  broadcast.  The  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  pottery 
benefits  every  State  in  the  Union.  For  instance,  before  the  recent  dis- 
covery in  Dillsboro,  N.  C,  on  this  mountain  you  could  have  bought 
the  whole  mountain  for  $10,  and  which  is  now  selling  at  a  high  price. 
I  bought  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  superior  kind  of  feldspar,  the  use 
of  ground  for  my  own  uses,  and  paid  $5,000  for  3  acres,  and  that  farmer 
a  year  before  would  have  sold  the  entire  farm  of  100  acres  of  land  with 
good  buildings  on  it  for  less  than  the  3  acres  sold  for  when  this  was 
discovered,  so  that  is  one  benefit  of  keeping  these  manufactories  in 
existence  in  this  country.  Crowned  heads  have  dabbled  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  as  owners,  and  it  has  been  considered  the  very 
acme  of  the  fictile  art,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  to  the  interest  of  this 
country  to  disturb  it  in  its  infancy.  I  am  alone.  There  are  no  other 
manufacturers  manufacturing  a  i)ure  vitreous  porcelain  body  and  glaze, 
homogeneous,  no  metallic  oxide  or  boracic  acid,  or  any  other  foreign 
substance  used  in  the  body  or  glaze.  It  is  simply  a  thing  of  pure 
earth,  and  I  am  the  only  manufacturer;  but  I  have  been  in  hopes  of 
others  coming  in  and  starting  with  me.  They  make  good  ware.  There 
is  excellent  ware  made  in  Trenton  and  East  Liverpool,  perhaps  as  good 
ware  as  is  made  anywhere,  and  those  gentlemen  deserve  great  credit 
in  the  way  in  which  they  have  brought  their  manufactuies  forwjird, 
but  they  do  not  manufacture  porcelain.  We  labor  under  difficulties 
that  can  not  be  surmounted  in  the  ordinary  manufacture. 

I  simply  come  before  this  committee  and  lay  this  state  of  facts  be- 
fore them,  and  it  is  for  them  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  worth  while 
for  this  nation  to  hold  on  to  a  manufacture  that  will,  if  properly  in- 
duced and  have  simply  the  ordinary  fostering  care  of  the  tariff  as  it 
exists  to-day,  live  and  go  forward  and  produce  that  much-coveted  ware 
in  this  country. 

Now,  in  regard  to  prices,  I  would  like  to  state  that  in  connection 
with  asking  the  tarift*  remain  where  it  is,  I  want  to  show  that  w-e  do 
not  ask  that  which  costs  the  consumer  in  this  country  anything.  In 
the  low  tariff  of  1856, 1857,  1858,  the  ruling  tariffs,  there  was  no  sort 
of  difficulty  in  getting  for  a  China  cup  and  saucer  $2.50  to  $3  per 
dozen.  The  hotels  could  not  get  them  for  less  than  that.  The  tariff 
was  then  25  per  cent.  The  tariff  is  now  60,  but  to-day  the  same  style 
cup  and  saucer,  but  a  better  one  is  produced,  and  I  will  thank  any 
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gentleman  in  this  room  to  give  an  order  for  a  million  dozen  at  f  1  a 
dozen.  The  tariff  is  now  60  and  it  was  then  25.  So  I  ooald  enumerate 
other  articles.  Take  the  article  of  dinner  plates.  When  I  first  began 
to  manofacture  I  sold  dinner  plates  for  $2.60  a  dozen.  We  sell  now  the 
same  style  of  plates,  but  a  better  plate,  at  $1  to  $1.25  a  dozen.  Thus, 
you  see.  gentlemen,  we  are  not  asking  that  whioh  will  cost  the  people 
of  the  United  States  anything,  for  we  have  reduced  the  prices.  I  could 
go  all  through  and  enumerate  articles  by  articles  through  our  list 
which  we  have  reduced  since  we  commenced  to  manufticture  China.  It 
can  be  bought  for  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  was  formerly,  but  it 
will  rise  to  the  same  price  again  if  we  are  thrown  out  of  the  market. 

I  believe  1  have  said  all  that  I  care  to  say  ui)on  the  subject.  If 
there  are  any  questions  that  any  gentlemen  wishes  to  ask  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  China  clay  and  kaolin  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  essentially  they  are,  because  the  man  when  he 
says  China  clay  means  kaolin. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  imported,  you  say? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.  We  do  import  some  because  we  can  import 
a  good  quality  of  clay,  not  as  good  as  the  North  Carolina  clay,  but  we 
can  import  clay  and  save  on  a  cargo  of  600,  700  to  80<)  tons  $3,000  or 
$4,000.  It  differs  mainly  in  the  freight.  Now,  for  instance,  as  regards 
freight,  it  is  a  thing  very  curious  and  I  have  put  a  note  in  my  pocket 
taken  from  our  books  in  regard  to  the  prices  we  pay  on  freight;  for 
instance,  we  pay  on  freight  from  Cornwall,  England,  $2.1G  per  ton,  and 
we  will  pay  on  freight  from  Dillsboro,  N.  C,  $5.13.  There  is  $3  a  ton 
difference  in  freight  alone.  There  is  a  $3  difference  per  ton  on  the 
China  clay,  which  I  would  like  this  committee  to  retain  for  through 
that  we  can  get  our  best  clays  discovered  and  can  use  them.  If  we  did 
not  keep  that  duty  upon  it,  it  will  shut  the  clay  beds  up  and  we  will 
shut  up,  because  that  is  another  peculiarity  in  relation  to  our  manu- 
facture. I  can  not  manufacture  my  ware  from  imported  clays  for  the 
reason  that  German  and  other  clays  lie  too  far  interior.  The  clay  of 
Cornwall  will  not  make  first  class  porcelain  without  an  admixture  of 
our  own  clay  with  it.  My  grade  of  ware  would  run  down  if  I  uscmI 
other  than  Dillsboro  clay. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  a  large  consumption  of  China  clay  or  kaolin 
for  other  purposes,  which  is  imported! 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  much  kaolin  used  for  other  purposes.  The 
papermakers  are  consumers  of  clay,  especially  for  paper  boxes,  but  it 
is  not  a  very  high-priced  clay. 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  import  China  clay  for  other  manufacturing  pur- 
poses! 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes;  American  competitors  use  a  good  deal  of  clay, 
but  they  get  a  very  cheap  clay.  So  long  as  it  stands  up  well  they  get 
this  clay  at  a  half—well  not  over  one- third — of  what  it  costs  to  get  our 
clays  at. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Eegardless  of  freight  the  clay  of  North  Carolina  is 
better  than  the  Cornwall  clay! 

Mr.  Smith.  Better  by  far. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Are  they  digging  it  out  in  IfTorth  Carolina! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  gone  forward  with  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  want  a  duty  on  the  China  clay! 

Mr.  Smith.  We  want  a  duty  on  the  China  clay.  Though  it  might  be 
called  raw  material  to  me,  but  it  is  not  raw  material  to  the  man  who 
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gets  it  out  when  yon  get  the  raw  material.  I  know  of  nothing  which 
is  raw  material  except  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  understand  why  you  want  a  duty  on  China 
clay  when  there  is  better  duty,  except  the  difference  of  freight  in  the 
difference  between  the  Cornwall  and  the  North  Carolina  clay! 

Mr.  Smith.  Simply  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  how  clays  have  worked 
in  this  country.  Seven  years  ago  you  could  not  buy  a  pound  of  first-class 
clay;  the  best  kaolin  then  known  came  out  of  Hockessin  Valley,  Penn- 
sylvania. That  was  a  sedimentary  deposit,  not  a  first-class  aiticle,  but 
it  was  the  best  we  could  get  and  we  were  using  it  and  that  clay  was 
covered  with  50  or  75  feet  of  superincumbent  earth  which  we  had  to 
remove,  and  the  lowest  price  we  could  get  it  for  was  $20,  and  we  could 
import,  by  paying  $3  duty,  good  clay  from  Cornwall  at  about  $12. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  do  you  say  about  Connecticut? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  not  clay,  that  is  a  pure  feldspar  and  quartz. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  has  it  been  since  this  Forth  Carolina  clay  was 
discovered! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  since  they  began 
to  find  it.  They  first  struck  that  clay  hunting  for  mica.  In  the  eastern 
States  they  did  not  have  mica  enough  and  they  were  trying  to  get  it  in 
North  Carolina,  and  in  going  there  and  digging  over  the  mountains  to 
discover  beds  of  mica  they  found  this. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  ^ay  you  use  that  clay  in  the  manufacture  of  china 
or  porcelain  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir:  mica  you  know  is 

Mr.  Payne.  I  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Feldspar,  quartz,  and  mica  are  constituents  of  granite 
rock  and  they  have  tumbled  down,  the  mica  going  one  way,  the  quartz 
another,  and  the  feldspar  another. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  say  you  advanced  the  price  of  the  land  contain- 
ing that  clay  since  you  bought  some  of  itt 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  parties  own  any  of  it! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  others  comi)etiiig  for  those  clays. 
Those  mountains  which  were  worth  nothing  ten  years  ago  are  valuable 
now. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  not  that  induce  other  parties  to  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  ware! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  quite  catch  your  question. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  not  that  induce  other  parties  to  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  besides  yourself! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  do  you  manufacture  t 

Mr.  Smith.  At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  Onondago  Company,  what  sort  of  ware  do  they 
maket 

Mr.  Smith.  They  make  the  ordinary  earthenware,  a  superior  grade. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  they  got  very  fine  clay  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  they  have  got  no  clay  that  is  as  good  as  the 
clay  of  New  Jersey.    They  buy  some  imx)orted  clays. 

Mr.  Payne.  Their  product  is  a  very  superior  quality! 

Mr.  Smith.  Their  product  is  an  excellent  product,  and  they  take  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  get  their  i)roducts  into  the  best  possible  form. 
In  my  mills  I  think  my  material  is  ground  finer  than  anybody  else, 
and  the  Onondaffo  Pottery  Company  pay  an  extra  price  for  grinding 
grades  they  use  because  it  is  ground  finer  and  selected  closer. 
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Mr.  Turner.  Wliere  is  your  pottery! 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  northern  district  ol*  Brooklyn,  what  used  to  be 
called  Green  Point. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  say  that  your  product  is  superior  to  the 
French  product? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oli,no,  sir;  1  beg  your  i)ardon.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
equal  this  thin  eg'^-shell  ware.  I  make  nothing  finer  than  hotel  ware, 
first-class  hotel  ware.  It  is  useless  for  any  one  to  try  to  surpass  the 
French  in  the  art. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  Haviland's  of  New  York  are  much  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  a  large  factory  in  Limoges.  It  is  beyond  the 
ambition  of  any  human  being  to  surpass  their  ware. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  are  they  progressing  in  the  manufacture  of  china 
ware  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do  not  make  it  there.  They  make  a  sui)erior  qual- 
ity of  earthen  ware. 

Mr.  Turner.  Did  you  observe  the  discussion  that  was  had  in  the 
House  during  the  Forty-seventh  Congi*ess  on  this  question  of  china 
ware. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did.  I  was  nuich  misrepresented  in  that  discussion, 
but  I  did  not  stop  to  correct  it,  for  I  presumed  that  the  tariff  over  their 
exertions  would  be  satisfactory  to  me,  and  it  was  with  one  exception. 
I  urged  and  demanded  of  those  gentlemen  to  let  the  tariff  alone  and 
not  for  me  to  become  a  mark  for  the  public  to  shout  at  about  increasing 
the  price  of  the  poor  man's  breakfast  table.  The  tariff  was  enough  as 
I  considered  it,  but  they  raised  it,  although  I  considered  it  a  gieat  mis- 
take to  raise  the  tariff*  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  noticed  some  ware  displayed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  as  sanqdes  of  American  china. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Some  gentlemen  stated  it  could  not  be  told  from  the 
imported  article. 

Mr.  Smith.  To  the  inexperi(»nced  that  is  so,  but  to  the  exi)erienced 
it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Turner.  Having  a  species  of  American  pride  myself,  I  bought  a 
set  of  the  American  china  on  that  occasion,  and  it  fell  to  pieces,  my  wife 
told  me,  on*  the  shelves. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  did  not  get  china.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  is  a  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  some  of  our  manufacturers  to  manufacture  earthen- 
ware and  sell  it  as  china. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  proportion  of  china  cljvy  imported  from  Euroi)e 
is  used  in  your  wareT 

Mr.  Smith.  We  import  about  half  we  use  sim])ly  because  it  makes 
equally  as  good  ware  and  saves  us  money. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  did  not  get  my  question.  The  raw  clays  whi<*.h 
are  imported,  the  china  clays  which  are  imiiorted,  what  i)roi)ortion  of 
it  is  used  in  the  wares  that  are  manufaetured  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Smith.  No  one  makes  my  style  of  ware  except  myself. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  it  not  used  by  other  people  in  making  different 
wares? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do  some  imj)orted  clays  precisely  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  know  what  ])roportion  of  the  amount  used  is 
imported? 

Mr.  S'3iiTH.  I  could  not  state  what  proportion.  1  think  that  the 
wares  of  Trenton  and  East  Liverpool  use  a  small  prox)ortion ;  I  do  not 
think  it  amounts  to  much  of  foreign  days  in  their  wares  at  alL 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Is  not  there  a  large  amount  of  china  clay  imported 
here  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Smith.  A  very  large  amount.  There  is  a  very  large  amount, 
but  over  one-fourth  of  the  so-called  china  clay  is  common  clay  and  not 
china  clay. 

Mr.  Stevens.  For  what  purpose  is  it  used? 

Mr.  Smith.  Paper. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  the  amount  that  is  used  in  your  wares  is  com- 
paratively small! 

Mr.  Smith.  Comparatively  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  amount 
imported  into  this  country;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  product  from  the  East  Liverpool  and  Trenton  fac- 
tories has  improved  very  much  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years? 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  much  indeed,  sir.  I  think  the  gentlemen  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  persevered  and 
conducted  their  factories. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  any  of  your  clay  from  Pennsylvania  or 
Delaware? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  did  get  clay  from  the  Hockisou  Valley,  but  that  was 
a  sedementary  dei)osit  and  we  dropped  it  as  soon  as  we  got  the  original 
deposit,  that  being  so  much  better. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  clay  in  South  Carolina  also? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  enormous  beds  of  it,  but  that  is  all 
sedementary  deposit,  that  is  the  deposit  has  a  condition  washed  out  by 
the  washing  of  the  water,  so  it  is  refi-actory  in  the  fire  and  you  can  not 
get  fire  enough  under  South  Carolina  clay  to  smelt  it  and  make  your 
comx)ound  of  it.  It  stands  up  against  all  fire  you  can  make,  whereas 
the  North  Carolina  original  tertiary  deposit  works  and  yields  beauti- 
fully in  the  fire. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business? 

Mr.  Smith.  Incitientally  I  have  been  in  since  1856,  but  it  was  ISGo 
before  I  produced  china  ware  and  put  it  upon  the  market. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  been  making  the  same  kind  of  ware  since 
1865? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  kind,  but  better;  it  is  the  same 
grade. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  during  all  that  time  no  other  person  started  in 
the  same  business? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  had  a  tariff  ui>on  your  kind  of  ware? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  during  nearly  thirty  years  you  have  been  man- 
ufactuiing  and  have  had  no  competitor? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  competitor,  no  one. 

Mr.  Bryan.  De  you 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  correct  that.  Every  man  who  makes  a  i)iece  of 
ware  in  one  respect  is  a  competitor,  jind  if  lam  starting  a  hotel  and  you 
are  starting  one  you  might  say  earthenware  is  good  enough  for  you  and 
hence  you  are  not  going  to  buy  the  china  ware. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  mean  of  the  same  kind  of  ware? 

Mr.  S^nTH.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  other  manufa<*turer  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think  if  the  taritt'is  coutinue»d  on  your  goods  it 
will  bring  other  industries  of  the  same  kind? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  should  do  so. 
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Mr.  Bryan.  About  what  space  of  time  do  you  thiuk  would  be  resi- 
soiiable  to  get  some  of  the  same  industries  started  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  pretty  bard  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  eujoj^ed  this  tarift*  on  this  product  for  nearly 
thirty  years  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  the  price  has  gone  down  in  that  timet 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  over  one-half. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  took  it  down! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  it  did.  It  could  not  have  been  manufactured  in 
this  country 5  I  could  not  have  lived  an  hour  except  for  the  protective 
tariff. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  has  caused  a  reduction  in  price  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Entirely  so.    Nothing  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  want  the  tariff'  continued  because  you  want  prices 
reduced  f 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  want  the  tariff  continued  so  that  the  foreigner 
will  have  that  much  disadvantage  in  placing  his  goods  on  this  market, 
80  that  I  will  not  be  crushed  out.  By  these  different  conditions  that  I 
have  represented  to  you  that  they  enjoy  there  they  can  manufacture 
there  with  the  different  price  of  labor,  taking  it  altogether,  at  about 
one-half  less  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  if  there  was  no  tarift*  the  same  kind  of  goods 
would  be  sold  in  this  country  for  less  than  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.    They  would  be  sold  higher. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Why! 

Mr.  Smith.  Simply  because  I  would  be  wiped  out  and  they  would 
have  no  competitor. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  you  think  the  only  reason  the  price  has  been 
reduced  is  because  of  your  competition  ! 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  idea — my  competition.  I  grew  by  the  tarift', 
and  I  could  not  have  grown  up  and  become  a  competitor  but  for  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  your  one  industry  has  regulated  the  price  of  that 
kind  of  goods  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  all  over  the  world,  but  it  has  regulated  the  price  of 
hotel  china  over  the  United  States  since  1875. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  would  be  the  auu)unt  you  have  invested  in  that 
business  in  that  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  $300,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Are  you  the  only  stockholder? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  was  the  quantity  of  money  invested  when  you 
began  the  business? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  it  fell  on  my  hands  at  a  sherift''s  sale.  1  loaned 
some  money  on  it  and  it  fell  on  my  hands  at  $47,000  at  the  sherift''s  sale, 
and  that  was  simply  I  bid  w^hatthe  concern  owed  me.  It  was  not  worth 
that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  took  it  and  have  now  built  it  up  to  $300,000? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.    It  has  cost  me  over  tliat. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  that  this  industry  could  not  be  worked  unless 
the  duty  is  retained? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  it  could  not.  We  live  under  two  disadvantage's : 
We  have  to  pay  American  labor  so  much  and  we  have  to  remove  more 
superincumbent  earth.    Our  mines  do  not  lie  as  well  as  in  Coruwall| 
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and  we  hare  to  remove  more  8ni)eriiicnmbent  earth  at  a  g^reatcr  cost 
than  they  do  in  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  said  you  have  paid  $5,000  for  3  acres  of  land  in 
Connecticut! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  that  before  the  deposit  was  discovered  the  whole 
farm  was  not  worth  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  made  that  great  increase  in  the  price  of  those  few 
acres! 

Mr.  Smith.  Simply  because  it  was  a  bed  of  feldspar  and  quartz  com- 
bined, the  best  discovered  in  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  an  origi- 
nal formation  come  up  from  the  bottom.  It  was  found  there  in  digging 
for  mica.  The  old  farmer,  under  the  auspices  of  Prof.  Brush,  of  Yale 
College,  was  getting  specimens  out  of  that  for  college  purposes,  and 
they  induced  this  old  farmer  that  what  he  did  not  get  of  mica  they 
would  make  up  if  he  would  go  forward  and  dig  in  this  place.  He  dug 
in  this  place  and  he  discovered  this  deposit  of  feldspar  and  quartz.  I 
bought  what  he  got  out  and  then  he  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  it,  and 
in  competition  between  the  Trenton  people  and  myself  I  had  to  pay 
$5,000  for  this  piece  of  land  which  would  have  sold  for  $75  twelve 
months  before. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  that  clay  below  the  surface! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not  clay,  it  is  feldspar  and  quartz. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Well,  that  then.    Is  that  below  the  surface! 

Mr.  Smith-  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  believe  this  is  an  original  up- 
heaval from  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  far  down  do  you  have  to  go  to  find  it! 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  there;  it  is  within  5  feet  of  the  surface. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  does  it  cost  to  take  that  out  of  the  ground! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  costs  —  there  is  no  tarift*  on  that,  you  understand, 
and  we  do  not  want  any.  Not  at  all.  We  have  got  the  best  feldspar 
and  quartz  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  can  be  produced  without  a  tariff! 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have  calls  for  it  from  abroad;  we 
get  it  far  better  than  they  can  produce. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Does  it  cost  you  any  less  to  make  a  dozen  plates  to-day 
than  in  1865! 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes;  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  less! 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  it  costs  me  50  per  cent  less  at  least. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  does  it  cost  you  now  to  make  a  dozen  plates! 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  getting  it  down  finer  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  know  what  you  sell  them  for! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Bryan.  A  dollar  and  $1.25! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  it  costs  to  make  those 
plates! 

Mr.  Smith.  To  tell  you  what  it  costs  to  make  that  particular  article 
comes  down  to  a  fine  point. 

Mr.  Bryan.  If  you  know  for  what  you  sell  it  can  not  you  tell  wluitit 
cost^! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  t<ill  of  the  general  manufacture,  but  hardly  down 
to  special  plate,  cup,  or  saucer. 
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Mr.  Bryan.  Can  you  approximate  the  cost  of  a  dozen  plates  whii'.li 
you  are  willing:  to  sell  at  $1.25? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  coarse  I  can. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  your  best  judgmentf 

Mr.  Smith.  Our  approximation  is  that  if  we  do  not  get  25  per  centon 
our  products  we  are  not  being  paid. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  product! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  do  not  get  that  we  can  not  run  our  fac- 
tory, because  you  must  recollect  in  that  line  of  x>roduction  it  is  very 
diflerent  from  a  mercantile  transaction.  You  take  $300,000  and  put  it 
in  a  mercantile  transaction  and  you  can  turn  it  over  ten,  lift^een,  or 
twenty  times  in  a  year,  but  you  can  not  turn  ours  over  once. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  fact  that  these  goods  cost  you 
less  to  make  them  than  they  cost  in  1865  has  had  something  to  do  with 
the  fall  in  the  prices? 

Mr.  Smith.  My  dear  sir,  I  could  not  have  met  the  foreign  competitors 
if  I  had  not  bettered  my  appliances,  and  got  different  appliances,  and 
got  myself  in  different  shape,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  otherwise 
they  would  have  wii)ed  me  out. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  you  were  compelled  to  improve  your  machinery 
because  of  foreign  competition? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  compelled  to  improve  my  methods  because  the  for- 
eigner would  not  give  up  this  market  without  a  struggle,  and  1  found 
when  I  first  began  it  took  all  the  money  I  could  get,  because  I  had  to 
learn  my  trade. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  the  foreigner  has  made  you  come  down  with  your 
prices  instead  of  you  making  him  come  down? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  I  had  been  out  of  existence  the  foreigner  would  not 
have  come  down. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  the  fact  is  vou  said  here  vou  made  him  come  down 
in  the  price  and  the  result  is  we  have  all  enjoyed  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  it,  the  competition. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Now,  having  brought  down  the  cost  of  the  product  to  a 
point  you  have  brought  it  to,  if  you  should  go  out  of  existence  would 
the  cost  of  the  product  rise  again? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  take  competition  off*  prices  will  go  up 
always. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Will  the  selling  price  or  the  cost  of  the  product  go  up? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  selling  price  will  go  up. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  that  the  pri(!e  w^ould  go  up  to  where  it  was  before? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  say  it  would,  but  the  foreigner  would  reap  the 
advantage  of  no  competition  in  this  country  for  his  particular  goods 
and  he  would  charge  more  for  them. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  that  your  reason  for  wanting  this? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  want  the  tariff"  kept  where  it  is.  I  ask  for  neither  a 
rise  nor  ask  for  a  fall.  I  do  not  care  about  a  5  per  cent  fall  back  to 
where  it  was,  45  per  cent.  I  am  content  with  any  reasonable  thing, 
but  in  regard  to  taking  and  putting  that  tariff' down  to  what  is  called 
a  revenue  tariff*,  whatever  that  may  be,  that  would  wipe  me  out. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  stated  awhile  ago  you  were  opi)osed  to  raising  the 
tariff*  at  a  former  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  For  fear  it  would  make  this  industry  marked? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  for  fearof  making  the  cry  that  has  been  created 
of  increasing  the  poor  man's  breakfast  table. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  the  tariff'  was  raised  in  sx)ite  of  your  protest? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Would  yoii  be  willing  to  have  it  go  back  to  where  it 
was  before! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  was  it  then! 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  a  duty  then  upon  inland  charges  and  45  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  you  would  be  willing  to  have  it  go  back  to  that! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  do  not  like,  in  other  words,  to  have  a  tariit'  that 
might  attract  attention  ! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  at  that  time  wish  to  have  it  put  up  so  it  would 
attract  attention  because  that  called  aftention  to  us,  and  we  were  never 
spoken  to  or  anything  said  to  us  until  after  the  tariff  was  put  up,  and 
then  we  were  charged  with  increasing  the  prices  of  the  poor  man's 
breakfast  table. 

,    Mr.  Bryan.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  quite  important  that  public  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  tariff  which  manufaeturers  enjoy! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not;  I  think  that  neither  public  attention  nor  poli- 
ticians' attention  should  have  anything  to  do  with  an  industry  of  the 
country.  I  think  it  should  be  run  without  the  interference  of  politics 
or  politicians. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  when  you  get  a  good  thing  you  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  it  without  having  any  attention  called  to  it? 

Mr.  S>nTii.  I  will  answer  that  good  thing  by  stating  that  in  the  last 
five  years  I  have  not  made  2  per  cent  ui)on  my  capital.  I  could  have 
gotten  more  out  of  my  capital  in  almost  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  is  between  im6  and  1888! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  made  more  money  then  than  ever  since. 

Mr.  Gear.  By  loaiiing  it  to  banks  you  could  have  gotten  10  per 
cent! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  got  10  per  cent  within  the  last  live  years. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think  the  price  has  been  reduced  by  the  tariff 
of  1890! 

Mr.  SuriiTH.  No,  sir;  it  has  gone  neither  up  nor  down.  I  never  moved 
my  prices  the  least  in  consequence  of  that;  I  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Was  the  tariff  on  your  particular  goods  raised  in  1800! 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  Bryan.  It  is  just  the  same! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so,  but  I  would  not  speak  square  to  the  cord,  but 
I  think  it  was  not.    At  all  events  I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  change  made  in  1883  was  leaving  off  the  inland 
charges  and  making  the  import  a  larger  percentage! 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Payne.  Really,  was  there  any  difference  in  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  or  five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  About  that! 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  a  4  or  5  per  cent  raise. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  your  main  competition  after  all  comes  from  people 
who  make  a  little  cheaper  grade  of  pottery,  not  quite  as  good  as  yours! 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  a  competition  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  not  they  supply  the  main  bulk  of  triulc,  the  con- 
sumption ! 

Mr.  Smith.  Which,  the  cheaper! 

Mr.  Payne.  Say  the  Trenton  and  East  Liverpool! 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course  they  make  ten  to  my  one. 
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Mr.  Payne.  They  make  the  bulk  of  the  pottery  that  is  used  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  yours  is  sold  to  hotels  or  rich  people  f 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  class;  we  can  not  sell  for  anything  like  their 
prices  because  it  costs  us  more. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  producing  this  class  of  goods  which  an  ordi- 
nary observer  can  not  tell  from  yours  at  a  lower  price,  and  of  course 
that  tends  to  keep  down  prices  both  on  your  article  and  the  foreign 
manufacture? 

Mr.  Smith.  Certainly;  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  they  could  not  live;  the  other  pottiiries  would  be 
closed  except  for  the  tarift"? 

Mr.  Smith.  Certainly  th.ey  would. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  that  we  should  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer! 

Mr.  Smith.  If  this  tariff  is  materially  lowered  we  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  there  is  the  fiercest  kind  of  competition  between 
these  manufacturers  in  Trenton,  East  Liverpool,  and  Syracuse  and 
throughout  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  the  fiercest  kind  of  competition  amongst  them  all. 
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(Panfraph  100.) 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  Septemher  14^  1893. 

Sib  :  Our  firm  has  been  in  business  over  a  year.  We  have  given  the 
business  the  closest  attention  and  have  run  the  business  very  econom- 
ically, and  can  say  we  have  had  as  few  losses  and  as  large  profits  as 
any  firm  in  the  business  here.  We  have  taken  stock  twice  and  the  re- 
sult both  times  has  indicated  that  the  profits  are  only  ordinary. 

Competition  is  very  close.  Some  of  it  among  our  own  people,  but  the 
worst  competition  we  meet  is  the  English  trade.  Why  only  this  morn- 
ing we  had  a  letter  from  a  customer  saying  he  could  buy  for  $5.50  what 
we  were  asking  him  $7.53  for.  He  said  the  goods  oft'ered  at  the  price 
he  named  were  of  the  best  English  make.  Believing  that  the  tariff  is 
a  protection  to  American  industries,  1  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
a  reduction  of  the  same  would  result  in  a  corresponding  loss  to  the 
American  potter,  which,  if  greater  than  could  be  borne  by  the  manufac- 
turer, would  naturally  have  to  be  shifted  onto  the  men  in  the  w^ork- 
shops.  If  you  could  Uike  a  look  over  our  books  you  would  think  like 
myself  that  there  was  a  poor  show  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor  and 
give  the  laboring  man  a  chance  to  live.  We  pay  our  unskilled  labor 
il.50  and  skilled  labor  $2  per  da}',  where  we  hire  by  the  day,  and 
where  the  work  is  done  by  tlie  piece  (I  take  the  i)ay  roll  of  September 
2  for  my  guide)  the  men  and  boys  earn  from  $1.75  to  $12.50  per  week 
in  the  pressing  shops;  journeymen  dish-makers  and  jiggermen  draw 
more  mcmey,  but  they  have  so  much  help  to  pay  out  of  the  $25  or  $30 
per  week  we  pay  them  that  they  only  have  ordinary  wages  left  fop 
themselves, 

John  W.  Hall, 
Secretary  of  East  TAveri)ool  Pottery  Company^ 
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PASTEUR  FIIiTEB, 
(Pftngnph  101.) 

Dayton,  Ohio,  September  12^  1893. 

SiBS:  We  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee  that  in  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  you  phice  the  filtering 
medium  of  the  Pasteur  germ-proof  filter  (and  which  is  commonly 
known  as  "bougie"  or  ''candle")  upon  the  free  list,  and  submit  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  in  substantiation  of  our  claims  therefor: 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  typhoid  fever,  malarial  fever,  cholera, 
cholerine,  cholera  infantum,  diphtheria,  and  many  other  diseases  are  due 
to  certain  germ  life,  and  that  the  cause  of  such  diseases  are  nearly  al- 
ways traceable  to  the  presence  of  these  germs  in  drinking  water. 

How  to  obtain  pure  water  for  domestic  purposes  has  been  a  serious 
problem  for  many  years.  It  is  well  known  that  as  countries  become 
settled  up  the  formerly  pure  spring  and  well  water  becomes  contami- 
nated with  the  excreta  from  persons  and  animals  who  live  in  their  i)rox- 
imity.  The  building  up  of  cities,  towns,  and  manufactories  on  our  water 
courses  is  polluting  this  source  of  supply  also. 

To  purify  water  and  free  it  from  these  danger  elements  we  must  look 
to  some  practical  mechanical  means.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
Dr.  Ohas.  E.  Chamberland,  director-general  of  the  Pasteur  Institut^i, 
by  the  use  of  a  peculiarly  compounded  biscuit,  in  appearance  resembling 
unglazed  porcelain.  That  this  filtering  medium  will  remove  from  water 
the  germs  of  diseases  is  attested  to  by  the  ablest  physicians  and  bac- 
teriologists of  this  country  and  Europe. 

Louis  Pasteur,  the  great  Frem^Ii  savant,  in  whose  laboratory  this 
important  discovery  was  made,  wrote  Dr.  Chamberland  at  the  time, 
saying,  "  This  filter,  invented  in  my  laboratory,  where  its  usefulness  is 
put  to  test  every  day,  knowing  its  full  scientific  and  hygienic  value,  I 
wish  to  bear  my  name;"  hence  it  is  known  as  the  Pasteur-Ch amber- 
land  filter. 

Burg.  Gen.  George  M.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  Army,  says,  "  I  have  tested 
the  Pasteur-Chamberland  filter  and  find  it  germ  proof." 

H.  W.  Austin,  of  the  United  States  Marine- Hospital  Service,  says, 
"  1  regard  it  the  most  efficient  and  safest  filter  I  have  ever  seen." 

They  have  been  tried  and  unqualifiedly  indorsed  as  germ  proof  \yy 
professors  of  chemistry  and  hygiene  in  Cornell  University,  Yale,  Har- 
vard, the  University  of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
elsewhere,  and  are  to-day  employed  in  the  study  of  bacteriology  in 
every  important  laboratory  in  the  world. 

All  of  the  army  ix)sts  of  the  French  army  are  supplied  with  them, 
as  are  also  the  armies  of  continental  Europe  and  the  British  army  of 
India. 

Mr.  Freycinet,  minister  of  war,  in  his  report  to  the  President  of  the 
French  Eepublic,  in  1892,  said  that  since  the  introduction  of  these 
filters  typhoid  fever  had  i)een  almost  entirely  overcome,  and  that  the 
few  cases  occurring  were  readily  traced  to  where  the  soldier  drank 
unflltered  water  in  villages  outside  of  the  camp. 

Epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  in  this  country  have  been  stopped  by  the 
general  use  of  the  Pasteur  filter,  notably  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  in  1801, 
where  they  were  recommended  by  Profs.  Formad  and  Marshall,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Ashland,  Wis.,  in  1892,  recom- 
mended by    Prof.  Vaughn,  of    Michigan    University.    Many   other 
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instauces  could  be  cited,  and  thousands  of  testimonials  cau  be  furnished 
if  desired. 

The  great  hygieni(5  and  s(5ientitic  value  of  the  Pasteur  filter  is  estab- 
lished throughout  the  world.  That  it  will  remove  from  wat4:*.r  the  germs 
of  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  choloriue,  malarial  fevers,  and  other  diseases 
incident  to  drinking  impure  water,  is  absolutely  certain.  The  high 
price  which  we  are  compelled  to  charge  for  them  ahme  prevents  their 
nearly  universal  introduction. 

Under  the  tariff  laws  of  1800,  Schedule  B,  paragraph  101,  has  been 
classed  by  the  collector  of  customs  the  filtering  medium  of  the  Pasteur 
water  filter, known  as  "bougie"  or  '* candle."  This  filtering  medium 
is  composed  of  ground  biscuit  of  porcelain  clay,  or  any  granular  earth 
substance  which  does  not  vitrify  at  a  temperature  of,  say,  2,500^  F., 
mixed  in  specified  proportions  with  x)ipe  clay,  or  any  suitable  plastic 
clay,  and  baked  at  a  temperature  of  from  1,800^  to  2,400o  i?.^  the  object 
being  to  make  a  filtering  medium  which  is  of  a  uniform  porosity  and 
sufficiently  fine  to  remove  from  water  and  other  fiuid  microscopic  organ- 
isms and  all  matters  held  therein  in  suspension. 

The  formula  for  this  compound  is  protected  in  this  (country  by  let- 
ters patent  of  the  United  States,  granted  to  Dr.  Charles  E.  Cliamber- 
land,  of  Paris,  France,  director- general  of  the  Pasteur  Institute.  The 
bougies  are  all  made  in  France  and  imported  into  this  country  exclu- 
sively by  the  Pasreur-Chamberland  Filter  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  are  used  only  in  Pasteur  filters  manufaetured  by  it.  They  are 
not  sold  upon  the  open  market,  but  are  only  sold  in  connection  with 
Pasteur  filters,  or  to  replace  such  bougies  a«  may  become  broken  by* 
use  of  those  owning  Pasteur  filters.  They  are  not,  therefore,  in  any 
way  in  competition  with  a  similar  product  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  limited  number,  which  we  contend 
are  an  infringement  upon  the  Chamberland  patents;  two  of  such  cases  , 
of  infringementj  and  the  most  im])ortant  ones,  having  already  been 
decided  in  favor  of  said  patents,  and  one  of  which  was  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  the  highest  tribunal  in  patent  cases. 

Whilst  we  have  always  contended  that  these  articles  have  been  im- 
properly classed  under  Schedule  B,  paragrai)h  101,  because  they  are 
not  what  is  contemplated  in  the  language  of  the  paragra])h,  as  "  china, 
porcelain,  parian  bisque,  earthen,  stone  and  crockery  ware,  and  man- 
ufactures of  the  same,  by  whatsoever  designation  or  name  known  in 
the  trade,"  for  they  are  not  "  ware,"  as  applied  to  the  articles  enumer- 
ated in  the  law,  nor  are  they  known  to  the  crockery  and  pottery  trade 
as  an  article  of  merchandise.  Nevertheless,  the  decisions  of  the  De- 
partment have  been  against  us.  We  have,  therefore,  been  compelled 
to  pay  a  duty  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  cost  has  of  nex*.es8ity 
been  charged  into  the  cost  of  construction,  and  makes  the  retail  price 
of  the  bougies  come  very  high,  viz,  $1  each.  13y  placing  the  bougies 
upon  the  free  list  they  can  be  retailed  at  60  cents  each,  and  leave  to  the 
manufacturer  and  local  agent  substantially  the  same  percentage  of  profit 
as  now,  thus  making  a  reduction  of  40  cents  on  each  bougie  sold,  which 
already  amounts  to  more  than  50,000  a  year  in  this  country,  used  in 
filters  and  as  repairs.  W^e,  as  manufacturers,  have  been  striving  to 
reduce  to  the  minimum  the  cost  of  production  as  well  as  the  selling 
price,  preferring  to  make  a  small  margin  of  profit  on  a  large  number 
of  filters,  rather  than  a  large  profit  on  a  few.  The  filtering  bougies  are 
the  largest  single  item  of  expense,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  iii 
comi)ctition  with  any  manufacturer  in  this  country,  we  respectfully 
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i  petition  that  they  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  for  the  following  reasons, 
iviz: 

I  First.  Bein^  protected  by  letters  ])atent  of  the  United  States  issued 
ito  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  country  they  can  not  be  made  hi  this  country, 
'except  with  the  consent  of  the  patentee. 

.'  Second.  Being  useil  only  in  a  single  article  Of  manufacture  in  this 
country  they  are  not  known  to  the  pottery  trade  as  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise, and  should  not,  therefore,  be  classed  with  the  subjects  specified 
under  Schedule  B,  paragraph  101. 

Third.  Because  by  removing  the  tiiriff  it  will  enable  us  to  so  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  manufacture  and  retail  price  of  the  completed  filters 
as  to  place  them  within  the  reticli  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 

Fourth.  Because  by  the  removal  of  the  tariff  it  will  enable  us  to 
reduce  the  retail  price  of  bougies  for  repairs,  thus  making  a  saving  to 
the  consumer  of  about  G6j{  per  cent. 

Fifth.  Because,  being  an  appliance  of  great  hygienic  value,  the 
United  States  Government  should  not  levy  a  tax  upon  them  to  prevent 
their  general  use  throughout  this  country. 

We  submit  herewith  for  your  inspection  a  bougie  which  is  a  sample 
of  the  filtering  medium  al>ove  referred  to  and  is  the  article  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  communication.  We  also  submit  you  herewith  our 
illustrated  catalogue,  showing  the  various  styles  of  filters  which  we 
manufacture.  In  these  filters  are  used  one  or  more  of  the  bougies. 
The  water  to  be  filtered  pavsses  through  the  filtering  medium  from  the 
exterior  to  the  interior,  and  escapes  through  a  small  orifice  at  one  end. 
The  impurities  of  the  water  which  are  removed  accumulate  on  the  ex- 
terior, where  they  are  readily  removed  by  washing  the  bougie  with  brush 
andwater,  thus  restoring  it  to  its  original  porosity  and  efficiency,  for 
the  minutest  particle  can  not  enter  into  the  filtering  medium. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  Pasteur-Chambeuland  Filter  Company, 
By  J.  S.  Milks,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


GREEX  GLASS  BOTTLES. 
(Paragraph  lOS.) 

Thursday,  Septemher  U,  1893. 

STATEMENT  OF    LOUIS    ABRIHGTON.  OF  MASSILLON,   OHIO,  BEPBESENTINa    THE 
OBEEK  GLASS  BOTTLE  BLOWEBS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3. 

Mr.  Chairman  AND  Gentlemen  OF  the  Committee:  I  shall  not 
take  up  much  of  your  time.     I  have  prepared  a  pai>er  which  I  will  read : 

Massillon,  Ohio,  September  IS,  1803. 

Gkntlemkn:  In  tlie  proposal  to  reform  the  tariff  now  under  consideration  byyoiir 
committee,  in  behalf  of  the  Green  and  Amber  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  reasons  why  the  present  tariff 
on  class  bottles  should  be  retained: 

'I Tie  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  glass  bottle  industry  has  been  attained 
solely  by  the  protection  given  our  triule  by  the  tariff  acts  of  188^  and  1890.  Had  not 
these  acts  given  our  trade  additional  protection,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  paased 
in  a  groat  measure  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  mannfacturer,  but  since  1883  the 
number  of  workmen  employed  at  our  trade  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  ixa^ 
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more  than  trebled,  and  east  of  said  moimtainn  more  than  doubled.  Vet  in  that  same 
period  the  selling  price  of  onr  principal  product  iu  the  West — export  beer  bottles — has 
declined  from  $6  and  $7  per  gross  to  something  less  than  $5  at  the  present  time. 
Internal  competition  is  so  keen  at  present  and  the  selling  price  of  beers,  water  bot- 
tles, minerals,  brandies,  demijohns,  carboys,  hock  and  Rhine  wines  especially,  so 
close  that  any  reduction  from  the  present  tariff  would  fall  entirely  on  the  price  of 
labor,  demoralizing  our  trade  and  placing  us  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer. 

Nor  can  I  see  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  people 
at  large. 

The  product  of  all  our  factories  is  disposed  of  in  large  quantities  to  brewers, 
beer  bottlers,  mineral  and  water  bottlers,  and  wholesale  medicine  dealers,  etc.  If  by 
a  reduced  tariff  they  should  get  the  goods  cheaper,  they  and  they  only  would  receive 
the  entire  benefit,  as  the  cost  of  each  bottle  would  bo  so  small  that  it  would  have  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  price  of  the  contents,  which  would  be  the  same,  and  the 
public  at  large  would  receive  no  benefit. 

An  impartial  consideration  of  our  case  will  show  conclusively  that  any  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  glass  bottles  will  benefit  no  one  but  the  wealthy  brewers,  bottlers, 
and  patent-medicine  dealers,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  entire  labor  class  of  the 
industry  would  suffer,  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  common  laborer. 

The  present  tariff  on  glass  bottles  is  by  no  means  exorbitant,  when  we  consider 
the  many  reasons  why  glass  can  be  produced  much  cheaper  in  £uro])e  than  we  can 
hope  to  get  it  in  this  country,  and  the  difierence  in  the  price  of  labor  is  certainly  very 
substantial.  One  other  reason  why  we  can  not  compete  in  price  with  Europe  is  that 
from  climatic  conditions,  the  oppressive  heat  of  July  and  August,  all  our  factories 
are  compelled  to  shut  down  these  two  mouths,  while  in  Europe  work  goes  on  the 
whole  year  round,  and  in  some  cases  work  is  actually  continued  on  Sundays. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  have  the  present  protective  tarift'  to  jirotet't  labor  from 
such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

I  hereby  show  you  the  cost  of  production  at  one  of  the  large  glafis  factories  of  Ger- 
many, the  Gresheim  works,  of  Heye,  and  the  cost  of  the  same  class  of  goods  in  Ohio, 
where  glass  is  supposed  to  be  made  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  produced  in  this  country. 

Cost  of  production  at  Gresheim  works — cost  of  making  a  gross  of  amber  pint  and 
quart  bottles : 

Fuel,  material,  boxing,  and  supplies $1. 05 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 65 

Total  cost  of  production 1. 70 

Cost  of  production  in  Ohio — quarts: 

Fuel,  material,  boxing,  and  supplies 2. 00 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 2. 09 

Total  cost  of  production  4. 09 

Cost  of  production  of  pints : 

Fuel,  material,  boxing,  and  supplies 1.44 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 1. 57 

Total  cost  of  production 3. 01 

Average  cost  of  pints  and  quarts  in  Ohio $3. 55  per  gross. 

Average  cost  of  pints  and  quarts  in  Germany 1. 70  per  gross. 

Louis  Arrintjton, 

President, 

Mr.  Abrington.  (Presenting  several  samples  of  bottles.)  I  will  refer 
you  to  the  price  of  patent  medicines.  This  bottle  which  I  show  you  is 
Warner's  Liver  and  Kidney  Cure.  That  bottle  can  be  produced  at  the 
factory  for  $3.75  per  |?ross,  at  Eochester,  N.  Y.,  and  for  $4.05  a  i^ross, 
includin«:  freight  and  discount.  Last  spring  a  year  ago  that  bottle  and 
contents  was  sold  at  $1.  Last  May  or  June  the  retail  price  was  raised 
from  $1  to  $1.25,  which  would  make  the  price  per  gross  of  that  medi- 
cine to  the  general  public  $170,  while  the  bottle  costs  only  $4.04.  That 
is  a  sample.    That  holds  good  on  all  articles  made  by  our  people. 

Take  a  mineral-water  bottle  that  a  few  years  ago  sold  for  $3.75  and 
$3.50,  and  the  dealer  will  charge  just  the  same  for  soda  water.  The 
general  public  gets  no  benefit.  Neither  does  the  manufacturer  get  any 
benefit  in  the  reduction.  According  to  the  figures  I  have,  I  can  show 
that  it  would  necessarily  compel  a  reduction  of  wages  of  the  working- 
man,  while  tbe  general  public  would  get  no  benefit. 
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We  have  iu  the  United  States  85  plants  which  make  that  class  of 
goods,  and  which  employ  from  200,000  to  250,000  people,  depending  for 
a  livelihood  on  that  industry  alone.  I  have  been  in  business  for  forty- 
one  years,  and  I  can  say  to  you  that  I  never  saw  glass  bottles  sell 
as  cheap  as  they  are  selling  to-day.  If  you  go  to  the  drug  store  today 
and  get  a  prescription  filled,  they  will  charge  you  5  cents  for  an  ounce 
bottle.  They  can  be  produced  for  95  cents  i>er  gross,  which  is  not  over 
one-half  cent  per  bottle. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  about  1,000  per  cent! 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  want  to  show  you  some  figures.  It  was  said  that 
soda  ash  has  never  been  as  cheap  in  forty  years  as  it  is  to-day.  Here 
is  what  it  costs  to  make  a  'gross  of  quart  bottles:  The  duty  on  soda 
ash  is  $5  a  ton.  It  is  $4.09,  and  without  the  duty  it  is  $3.97.  So  you 
will  see  that  it  only  is  a  difference  of  2  cents  a  gross.  What  difference 
will  that  make  to  the  peoi)lel 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  species  of  manufacture  are  you  speaking  about? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Quart  and  pint  bottles  worth  $2.16  a  gross. 

Mr.  Tarsnry.  What  do  they  sell  for  on  this  market! 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  have  stated  the  amount  for  which  they  can  be 
purchased.    Quarts  were  sold  last  year  for  $4.80. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  is  the  duty  per  gross  on  quart  bottles! 

Mr.  Arrington.  Two  dollars  and  sixteen  cents  a  gross.  The  duty 
on  quarts  is  1  and  1^  cents.  On  pint  bottles,  with  a  duty  on  soda  ash, 
the  cost  is  $3.01,  and  without  the  duty  on  soda  ash  it  is  $2.91.  The 
difference  is  10  cents  a  gross. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  soda  ash  worth  per  ton  now! 

Mr.  Arrington.  One  and  one-eighth  cents  a  pound.  In  regard  to 
cheapness,  I  would  say  that  ten  years  ago  we  did  not  buy  Mason  fruit 
jars  lor  less  than  $1.50  a  dozen.  That  has  been  the  price  for  several 
years.  To-day  you  can  buy  all  you  want  in  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities  at  $1.  Since  the  patent  has  run  out  they  are  lower, 
for  that  determines  the  price.  They  have  come  down  $1  a  dozen.  It 
is  not  the  bottle  which  makes  it  dear;  it  is  the  patent.  The  reduction 
of  the  present  duty  would  not  cheapen  the  product  to  the  consumer. 
If  you  were  to  reduce  the  duty,  it  would  simply  go  to  the  patent  medi- 
cine man  and  the  mineral-water  man,  and  also  to  the  bottler.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Auth,  has  been  at  the  trade  for  some  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Atjth.  Forty  nine  years. 

Mr.  Arrington.  We  respectfully  ask  your  honorable  committee  to 
retain  the  present  duty  on  glass  bottles.  I  can  say  to  you  that  our 
fires  are  not  lighted.  There  is  not  a  factory  to-day  that  is  in  opera- 
ti<m.  We  should  have  gone  to  work  on  the  1st  of  September.  We  are 
not  running  west  of  the  Alloghenies,  nor  east,  because  they  are  afraid 
you  are  going  t<j  take  off  the  tariff*.  The  manufacturers  say  they  can 
not  do  anything,  can  not  get  any  orders,  and  can  not  see  their  way 
clear  to  put  the  men  to  work,  because  it  has  gone  forth  from  the  deiilers, 
brewers,  and  bottlers  that  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff*,  and 
they  expect  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  That  eonditiim  would  exist  no  matter  how  high  the 
tariff'  was,  if  they  know  there  is  to  be  some  change  in  it,  whether  it  were 
iustornot! 

Mv,  Arrington.  It  is  the  uncertainty  of  your  action  that  is  keeping 
us  idle  to-day. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  That  does  not  enter  into  the  merit  of  the  question — 
whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  a  reduction  t 
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Mr.  Arrington.  The  failure  of  the  manufacturer  to  start  liis  works 
depeuds  entirely  upon  the  action  to  be  taken  by  this  committee  on  the 
tariif.  The}'  are  afraid  to  start  their  works,  fearing  a  change.  They 
can  not  afford  to  pile  up  stO(*k,  and  the  dealers  will  not  give  them  orders 
at  this  time.  They  are  holding  back  to  receive  the  l^enefit  of  the  re- 
duction, because  they  claim  on  all  sides  that  if  the  tariff  comes  down — 
and  the  manufacturers  have  notified  us  to  that  effect — the  workingman's 
wages,  skilled  and  unskilled,  is  to  be  cut  down. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Can  you  manage  to  live  on  the  present  duty! 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  sir.  We  only  ask  that  the  duty  be  not 
changed^  that  it  be  retained. 

STATEMENT  OF  GONSAD  AUTH,  OF  PrFTSBUBG,  PA. 

Mr.  AuTH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  T  have 
only  a  few  words  to  say.  All  that  1  want  to  say  is  1  have  been  working 
at  the  glass  buisness  for  fifty  years..  I  began  in  1843.  I  have  been 
working  for  one  firm,  Whit(*omb  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg.  During  that 
time  I  have  worked  under  low  and  high  wages,  and  we  have  had  our 
struggles  with  the  manufacturers,  and  everything  else.  1  can  say  that 
a  high  protective  tariff  has  been  a  benefit  to  us.  I  am  sure  of  it.  We 
have  got  liberal  wages  since  the  tariff'  has  been  raised, aud  we  have  had 
less  contention  and  more  work.  While  the  tar i ft'  was  low  the  importers 
would  crowd  our  manufacturers,  and  every  year  or  two  run  in  two  or 
three  shiploads  of  foreign  goods.  To-day  we  are  idle.  AVe  have  been 
idle  six  or  eight  months  on  account  of  the  European  import<^rs. 

It  has  caused  us  to  form  an  organization,  and  we  want  to  protect 
both  the  laborer  and  the  manufacturer.  Mr.  Whitcomb  and  1  are  inti- 
mate friends,  and  he  has  told  me  again  and  again  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
organization.  He  said  it  was  a  benefit  to  the  business.  We  would  ask 
this  committee  and  Congress  not  to  interfere  with  the  tarifi'  at  tliis 
time,  because  I  do  not  think  the  country  is  in  a  condition  to  stand  any 
worse  times.    1  hope  yon  will  not  create  any  more  foreign  importations. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  think  i)rot<3ction  is  good  in.your  lineof  businessT 

Mr.  AuTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  still  you  presist  in  voting  the  Democratic  tickett 

Mr.  AuTH.  Yes;  I  can  nut  help  it;  1  am  built  that  way. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  interpret  the  last  l^residential  election  as  an 
overwhelming  victory  in  favor  of  free  trade? 

Mr.  AUTH.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  think  our  President  is  a  free 
trader. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  majority  of  this  committee  entertain  the  same  fear 
you  do.   ' 

Mr.  AiTTH.  I  hope  that  they  will  not  be  deceived.  I  have  always 
followe^l  our  old  friend  Sam  liandall  as  a  Democrat;  I  used  to  school 
under  his  advice.  1  think  I  represent  about  3(),000  to  35,00()  ]>eople, 
skilled  laborers.  It  requires  four  to  five  years  to  learn  our  trade.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  protected.  1  think  an  American  mechanic  (mght 
to  make  liberal  wages.  If  a  nmn  has  to  work  a  lifetime  in  a  trade,  he 
ought  to  get  something  out  of  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  bring  us 
down  to  the  level  of  European  labor.  If  Ave  are  to  work  at  European 
wages  it  will  be  degrading.    Wo  have  come  here  to  try  to  lift  labor  up. 
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GREEN  GJ^ASS. 

(Parnrnipli  108.) 

United  Green  Glass  Workers'  Association, 

St.  Louis,  Mo,j  September  14, 1893. 

Sirs:  We,  the  members  of  Branch  No.  5,  Glass  Bottle  Workers' 
Union  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  10th 
of  September  unanimously  resolved  that, 
Whereas  it  is  evident  Congress  is  about  to  revise  the  tariff  on  glass; 
Resolved,  That  we  request  our  liepresentatives  to  protest  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  our  behalf  to  prevent  any  reduction  on 
glass  bottles.  As  it  is  now  they  are  imported  to  a  great  extent,  and 
they  could  all  be  made  in  this  country.  The  works  are  idle  and  will 
remain  idle  until  the  question  is  settled  definitely.  Any  reduction  will 
not  only  reduce  our  wage^,  but  drive  many,  if  not  all,  firms  out  of  the 
business. 

Respectfully, 

J.  McCauliffe, 
P.  A.  Farrell, 
J.  L.  Foot, 

Committee. 


TJuTST  AND  L.IME  GLASS. 

(Panfrmph  lOo.) 

STATEKENT  OF  MR.  GEOBOE  W.  BLAIR,  GLASS  MAHTTFAGTUBEB,  OF  PITTSBTJBG,  PA. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  appear  as  a  committee  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Flint  and  Lime  Glass  Manufacturers,  an  organiza- 
tion embracing  some  fifty -two  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glass 
tableware,  lamps,  and  lamp  shades  and  globes,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  lamp  chimneys.  We  have  had  serious  competition  in  certain  lines 
of  oirr  manufacture,  especially  opal  shades,  lamp  chimneys,  and  fine 
cut  ware  and  light  blown  ware,  fiom  the  importation  of  this  class  of 
goods  from  foreign  countries. 

We  asked  for  a  duty  sufficient  to  afford  us  protection  in  the  McKin- 
ley  tariff  bill,  but  were  only  accorded  a  slight  increase  in  the  duties 
over  the  then  existing  rates.  We  experienced  no  appreciable  benefit 
from  this  slight  increase,  but,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  competing  goods 
came  in  and  were  sold  at  old  prices,  and  in  some  cases  the  prices  were 
reduced. 

We  appeal  to  your  honorable  body  that  if  we  can  not  have  the  pro- 
tection asked  for  in  our  efforts  before  the  McKinley  committee,  that  at 
least  the  present  rates  be  maintained,  as  while  the  "  ills  we  have  are 
hard  enough  to  bear,"  we  feel  that  any  reduction  would  make  matters 
proportionately  worse. 

Within  the  last  few  years  lamps  known  as  "center  draft"  have  been 
introduced  into  general  use  and  are  now  selling  in  large  quantities. 
The  foreign  manufactures  have  commenced  sending  into  our  markets 
chimneys  for  this  class  of  lamps,  and  at  prices  we  can  not  comj>etc  with 
and  have  any  margin  of  profit  whatsoever. 
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We  beg  to  say  that  any  reduction  in  existing  tariff  rates  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  still  lower  prices  on  these  imported  goods,  which  would  in 
turn  force  us  to  reduce  the  price  of  skilled  labor. 

In  our  industry,  as  in  most  others,  our  inability  to  compete  with  foreign 
goods  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor.  Tbe 
difference  in  labor  paid  in  foreign  ox)untrie8  and  ours  is  relatively  as 
follows: 

In  Austria  and  Bohemia  the  workmen  get  $1  per  day  where  our  peo- 
ple make  $4  per  day,  the  foreigners  working  an  average  of  twelve  hours, 
while  ours  will  not  average  more  than  eight.  In  Germany  and  Belgium 
the  workmen  get  $1  per  day  where  we  pay  $3  per  day,  and  in  England 
$1  per  day  where  we  pay  $2  x^er  day.  These  figures  are  used  to  show 
the  relative  difference,  not  the  actual  wages  paid. 

In  all  the  controversies  with  our  workmen  the  association  we  repre- 
sent has  never  been  in  favor  of  reducing  the  price  of  labor,  believing 
that  well-paid  labor  is  the  basis  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  our 
country,  and  that  anarchism  and  socialism  have  no  greater  foe  than 
well-paid  labor. 

We  could  have  submitted  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  chim- 
neys, shades,  ete.,  which  are  imported  so  largely,  and  also  have  fur- 
nished statistics  showing  quantity  made  in  this  country  and  the  quantity 
imported,  but  thought  it  unwise  to  take  up  your  valuable  time. 

As  stated  before,  we  represent  fifty-two  firms  that  furnish  employ- 
ment in  the  aggregate  to  25,000  to  30,000  people.  Nine-tenths  of  our 
factories  are  now  idle,  owing  largely  to  the  apprehension  existing  as  to 
what  action  your  honorable  body  will  take  on  this  (to  us)  all-impor- 
tant question  of  protection. 

In  their  interest  and  behalf  we  submit  this  statement. 

Geo.  W.  Blair, 
Danl.  C.  Ripley, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  there  been  any  advance  in  the  price  since  the  act  of 
1890? 

Mr.  Blaib.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  price! 

Mr.  Blaib.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in  certain  goods  in  which  we 
attempted  to  compete  with  imported  goods,  certain  lines  in  which  we 
had  this  additional  tariff  duty.  A  number  of  manufactures  tried  to 
establish  this,  and  sold  at  lower  prices  than  before. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  to  the  portion  of  your  manufacture  where  duty  was 
increased,  or  where  the  duty  remained  the  same,  prices  have  been  the 
same  since  1890! 

Mr.  Blaib.  The  goods  on  which  we  had  an  additional  protection 
were  only  some  fine  goods.  It  seems  that  foreign  manufacturers,  when 
they  discovered  an  effort  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  take  an  industry 
from  them,  made  special  efforts,  even  at  a  loss,  to  put  prices  down  and 
drive  us  out.  This  attempt  was  made  in  certain  classes  of  goods  having 
additional  protection. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  you  make  all  lines  of  lamp  chimneys? 

Mr.  Blaib,  Yes,  sir;  and  tableware,  light  and  plain  ware,  and  cut 
ware. 

Mr.  Payt^e.  I  think  somebody  claimed  to  have  done  some  export 
trade  in  lamp  chimneys? 

Mr.  Blaib.  It  was  very  light. 
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Mr.  Payne.  I  believe  those  lamp  chimneys  were  sold  for  certaiu  i)at- 
euted  lamps  which  had  been  taken  from  this  country? 
Mr.  Blaib.  Most  likely  so. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Mr.  Macbeth  exi)ort8  largely,  I  believe  I 
Mr.  Blaib.  He  exports  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 


FlilNT  GliASS. 

(Paragrmph  106.) 

AKEBICAN  TLIHT-GLASS  W0BXEB8'  1011011,  PITT8BTJB0,  PA. 

Sib  :  Our  workers  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  higher  duties  on  glass 
embraced  in  the  paragraph  above  designated — not  a  prohibitory  tarifi*, 
but  a  tarift*  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  and  mate- 
rial between  the  United  States  and  those  competing  foreign  countries 
whose  labor  and  material  cost  least. 

They  favor  a  specific  rate  rather  than  a  compound  rate  or  an  ad 
valorem  rate,  and  a  compound  rate  rather  than  an  ad  valorem  rate,  as 
affording  the  most  permanent  protection  to  home  industries. 

Their  reason  for  this  preference  is  this:  The  labor  of  those  foreign 
countries  which  are  our  greatest  competitors  in  glass  being  unorgan- 
ized, can  not  protect  itself  against  reductions  in  wages.  The  cost  of 
foreign  goods  being  uncertain,  an  ad  valorem  duty  depending  on  that 
cost  must  necessarily  be  uncertain  as  a  measure  of  protection. 

A  higher  rate  of  duty  on  glass — that  is,  a  rate  amply  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  home  industry — does  not  necessarily  increase  the  cost  of  glass 
to  the  consumers.  That  this  is  true  is  shown  by  the  prices  at  which 
pressed  tableware  is  selling  to-day. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  foreign  competition  on  that  class  of  goods;  yet 
home  competition,  and  home  competition  alone,  has  reduced  the  prices 
of  tableware  to  the  consumers  to  the  lowest  figures  that  the  glass  has. 
ever  been  sold  at  in  the  history  of  tableware. 

If  we  can  not  have  a  better  duty  on  glass,  particularly  on  thin-blown 
tumblers,  molded  chimneys,  and  shades,  then  our  workers  protest 
against  any  change  in  tlie  present  law  which  would  reduce  the  duty  on 
glass  as  being  calculq,ted  to  reduce  their  earnings  or  deimve  them  of 
employment. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  German  countries,  from  which  the  great  bulk  of 
molded  chimneys,  shades,  and  thin-blown  tumblers  are  brought  into 
this  country,  is  about  33  per  cent  of  the  cost  in  the  United  States; 
material  is  about  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  in  the  United  States. 

These  immense  advantages  have  enabled  importers  to  lay  glass  down 
in  !New  York,  duty  paid,  at  ])rices  approximating  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture in  the  United  States.  The  effe(;t  was  to  reduce  wages  in  some  in- 
stances and  in  others  to  deprive  American  workmen  of  employment. 
Manufacturers  ceased  to  manufacture  and  bought  imported  goods 
because  they  could  buy  cheaper  than  they  could  manufacture. 

The  present  law  improved  the  condition  of  glass  workers,  but  even 
the  present  law  was  not  sufficient  to  make  an  imiuovement  in  their  con- 
dition in  some  departments  until  they  themselves  had  aided  the  law  to 
reduce  foreign  competition. 

This  is  notably  true  in  the  working  of  thin-blown  tumblers.  Therate 
asked  by  us  on  this  class  of  goods  was  10  cents  per  dozen  and  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem.    Our  request  was  denied  and  a  lower  rate  estab- 
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lislied.  FindiDg  themselves  deprived  of  work  to  some  extent  by  foreign 
competition  our  workerm voluntarily  reduced  their  own  wages, anda«  are- 
Riilt  but  few  thin-blown  tumblers  are  brought  into  the  country.  The  trade 
on  that  class  of  goods  in  this  country  has  grown  from  one  million  dozen 
to  four  million  dozen  annually,  while  liome  competiti<m  has  reduced  their 
l)ric€  to  the  consumers  far  below  the  figures  that  prevailed  when  the 
trade  was  in  the  hands  of  importers. 

From  the  present  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  thin-blown  tumblers  labor 
is  certainly  receiving  as  much  as  capital  can  afford  to  pay  it,  about  S5 
per  cent,  leaving  the  cost  of  material  and  other  items  to  be  i)aid  from 
the  balance. 

Therefore,  any  reduction  of  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  must  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  wages  or  depriving  workers  of  employment. 

In  our  shade  department  our  workers  have  also  reduced  wages  in 
the  hope  of  reducing  foreign  competition,  but  foreign  shades  are  still 
brought  into  this  country  to  the  extent  of  depriving  our  workers  of 
continuous  employment.  INFany  manufacturers  are  importing  certain 
kinds  of  shades,  such  as  can  be  nested  easily,  because  they  csin  buy 
cheaper  than  they  can  manufacture. 

Any  reduction  on  this  class  of  goods,  therefore,  will  necessarily  make 
the  condition  of  the  workers  worse. 

On  chimneys  we  have  increased  our  output  to  try  to  reduce  foreign 
competition,  but  importers  still  hold  the  trade  on  some  chimneys. 

It  is  not  right  that  American  workmen  should  be  compelled  to  reduce 
their  wages  below  the  means  of  a  respectable  living  when  Congress 
litis  it  within  its  power  to  so  aiTange  all  the  tariff*  schedules  as  to  make 
reductions  in  w  ages  unnecessary  in  order  that  home-made  goods  may 
successfully  compete  with  the  jwoducts  of  foreign  countries. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  of  glass  workers  employed  on  the  lines 
of  goods  designated  in  this  communication  will  not  exceed  #11  per  week — 
a  .bare  subsistence. 

We  therefore  pray  that  your  committee  will  not  make  their  condition 
worse  by  making  any  reduction  iii  the  present  duties  on  glass. 
Iiesj)ectfully  yours, 

W.  J.  Smith, 

Freaident 


MAGIC-IvANTERN  SlilDES. 

(PAraynph  106.) 

• 

Sirs  :  I  wish  the  duty  to  be  taken  off*  magic-lantern  slides  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  educational  and  sc'ientitic;  they  bring  the  outer  world 
home  to  the  people.  Most  of  the  slides,  full  95  per  cent,  are  made  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  there  are  only  two  or  three  firms  that  make  them 
in  this  country  as  an  article  of  trade,  and  it  needs  no  argument  of  mine 
to  prove  their  value  to  the  people  in  general  and  to  the  children  in  par- 
ticular. They  are  photographs,  and  the  duty  on  photograi)hs  at  pres- 
ent is  25  per  cent;  but  magic-lantern  slides  are  ]>hotographs  on  glass, 
80  they  are  charged  with  a  duty  of  65  per  cent.  It  would  only  be  nec- 
essary' for  me  to  show  you  York's  (of  London)  catalogue  and  then  the 
cfatalogues  of  two  of  our  larger  dealers  in  magic-lantern  slides  to  show 
you  that  the  catalogue  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  slides  im- 
X)orted.    I  am  myself  a  maker  and  dealer  in  magic  lantern  slides  in  a 
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small  way,  it  is  true,  but  the  duty  on  the  slides  hurts  very  much  my 
'trade;   but  independent  of  any  personal  matter  their  vakie  to  our 
schools,  churches,   and    educational   institutions  should  prompt  the 
removal  of  the  entire  duty. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Jex  Bard  well, 

Detroit  J  Mich, 
SEriEMBEU  19, 1893. 


WINDOW  GliASS. 

(Parsi^raph  113.) 

Wednesday,  September  13^  1803. 

STATEMENT  OF  R.  8.  M0BBI80N. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  We  are  im- 
porters of  what  is  known  as  common  window  glass.  That  word  "  com- 
mon "  has  followed  the  history  of  the  tariff  on  our  article  for  a  long  time. 
The  duty,  prior  to  1861,  was  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Chase,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sent  for  the  head  of  the 
house  of  which  I  am  at  the  present  time  the  senior  partner,  and  asked 
what  per  cent  of  taxation  could  be  carried  upon  window  glass — that 
being  needed  to  prosecute  the  war.  The  ad  valorem  duty  put  upon  it 
was  equivalent,  specifically,  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  com- 
mon window  glass,  according  to  its  size.  The  history  of  the  duty  has 
always  been  in  the  direction  of  an  ascending  scale  from  1883,  and  the 
l)resent  ad  valorem  rate  runs  from  110  to  150  i)er  cent  ad  valorem.  We 
have  a  brief  statement  to  make  m  this  connection,  simply  to  present  a 
very  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  existing  duty  on  window  glass.  We  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  a  state- 
ment, of  which  we  have  only  one  or  two  copies;  the  rest  have  been 
destroyed  by  tire.  Among  the  results  of  that  collation  it  is  shown 
that  ad  valorem  averages  from  115  to  125  per  cent.  We  have  various 
statistics,  from  actual  experience,  one  of  the  representative  importers 
of  1892  running  from  110  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  as  high  as  130  per 
cent  in  the  experience  of  that  house.  1  have  also  the  experience  of 
another  house,  showing  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  was  as  high  as  148 
per  cent.  This  is  actual  experience,  without  covering  Wxa  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  house,  from  the  first  of  January  until  through  the  month 
of  August,  showing  the  total  exportation  of  17  different  invoices  with 
rates  of  110  to  130. 

That  is  all  we  have  to  say  in  bringing  before  this  committee  the  ex- 
isting condition  as  regards  the  tax  on  common  window  glass.  If  there 
is  anything  further  that  will  serve  to  enlighten  your  ideas,  we  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  it  that  you  want! 

Mr.  MoKRisoN.  We  have  no  request  to  make  in  this  matter  except 
in  a  general  direction.  We  have  no  detailed  request  to  make,  because 
1  think  this  committee  is  sufficiently  posted  as  to  this  matter.  We 
would  be  glad  to  assist  in  any  way  we  can. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  indicate  whether  you  want  a  lower  or  a 
higher  rate. 
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Mr.  Morrison.  The  natural  conclusion  would  be  that,  if  any  chsinge 
be  made  in  the  tariff,  we  are  to  have  a  lower  duty.  1  made  the  state- 
ment that  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  had  been  the  increase  since  1860. 
It  was  increased  during  the  war  for  the  pui7>08e  of  raising  money,  and 
had  the  cooperation  and  was  suggested  by  those  importers. 
*  Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  what  relation  the  total  consumption  of 
the  imported  article  bears  to  the  home-made  window  glass  f 

Mr.  Morrison.  About  one-quarter  of  the  consumption  is  foreign, 
and  about  two-thirds  is  home-made,  or  a  proi)ortion  of  70  i)er  cent  to  30 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  there  any  difference  as  to  the  wages  on  this  side 
and  those  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  rates  of  wages 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  quality! 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  imported  glass  is  conceded  to  be  of  better  qual- 
ity. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  reduction  of  the  duty,  in  your  judgment,  would 
increase  the  importations! 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  think  it  is  very  likely. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  to  that  extent  it  would  shut  out  the  American 
l)roduct! 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Naturally,  it  would! 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  don't  know  to  what  extent  the  American  product 
would  meet  the  demand  with  the  competition  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  compare  the  consumption  prior  to  1889  with  the 
consumption  of  1890! 

Mr.  Morrison.  There  is  no  jjerceptible  change,  and  there  has  been 
none  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  refer  to  importations! 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  importations  have  been  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  consumption. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  that  different  sizes  and  qualities  have  been 
imported! 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  import  your  window  glass  from! 

Mr.  Morrison.  From  England,  but  principally  from  J3elgium. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  the  amountof  American  capital  invested 
in  this  business,  and  the  number  of  men  employed! 

Mr.  Morrison^  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  any  employment  to  American  labor! 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir;  our  employment  of  labor  is  relatively 
large. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  large! 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  suppose  the  importing  houses  of  New  York  emplov 
1,000  men. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  kind  of  labor  is  that? 

Mr.  Morrison.  They  are  cutters  and  x)ackers,  and  men  who  select 
the  glass,  and  who  are  engaged  in  making  up  and  executing  orders, 
and,  of  course,  laborers  and  handlers. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  prices? 

Mr.  MoKKisoN.  ]S'o,  sir;  the  ijrices  have  remained  steady  for  some 
time. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  VANHORNE. 


The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  nmnut'acturer  of  glass? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  We  are  manufacturers  of  bent  glass. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  duty  on  bent  glass! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  There  is  no  duty  on  that,  except  the  same  duty  as 
on  other  glass  before  it  is  manufactured. 

The  Chairman.  You  bend  it  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Yes,  sir.   Our  works  are  at  Newark. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  employes  have  you! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  About  twenty. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  take  the  flat  glass  and  bend  it? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Yes,  sir;  we  take  the  flat  glass,  and  the  j)late  glass. 
Our  raw  material  is  flat  plate  or  flat  window  glass.  That,  of  course,  is 
a  taxed  article.    There  is  no  protection  on  bending. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  much  labor  in  making  the  plain  window  glass? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  That  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  a  manufacturer  of 
window  glass. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  believe  it  is  generally  done  by  boys  and  girls? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  That  is  done  iu  the  glass  factories,  and  of  course  a 
certain  proportion  of  girls  and  boys  will  be  employed. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  happen  to  know  the  per  cent  of  cost  iu 
making  the  grade  of  glass  which  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  one-half  of  tbe  cost  is  labor. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  cost  on  the  other  side  is  nearly  one-half  labor? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures  if  you 
wish  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  labor  is  skilled  labor  that  is 
required  in  making  glass? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  The  bulk  of  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  majority  of  it  is,  1  think. 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  skilled  labor  is  highly  skilled,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Yes,  sir;  the  skilled  laboi*  emifloyed  in  it  receives 
good  wages.  The  exact  figures  of  the  total  labor  in  the  manufacture 
ol  foreign  glass  is  about  44.36  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  itemized  the  cost  of  labor  in  that  estimate? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  There  is  the  labor  of  blowing  and  flattening  and 
cutting. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  there  not  different  prices  for  laborers? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  I  have  not  them  separated.  These  are  the  figures 
which  I  got  abroad,  and  they  are  certified  to  by  five  of  the  largest 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  did  not  give  you  the  items? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Not  in  detail;  but  it  could  be  made. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  give  the  itemized  expenses  of  the  materials? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  The  materials  amount  to  about  31  per  ('ent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  those  items? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  No,  sir;  the  materials  cost  about  31  per  cent,  and 
the  labor  costs  41  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  what  is  the  balance  made  up? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Expenses  and  transportation  charges;  those  make 
24  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  is  the  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Less  thau  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  that  the  boxing  is  over  20  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Yanhorne.  IS'early  21  i)er  cent. 

Mr.  rA\NE.  Do  you  know  how  much  labor  is  iu  that  item  of  20  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  only  the  general  result? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Yes,  sir ;  only  the  general  result. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  indorse  what  the  other  gentleman  has  said  as 
to  the  employment  of  1,000  men  in  New  York  city,  in  reference  to  your 
importing  business? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Yes,  sir;  there  must  be  fully  that  many. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  that  there  are  1,000  men  who  are  skilled 
laborers? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  No,  sir;  the  bulk  are  not.     ^ 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Handle  the  boxes,  select  glass,  and  drive  carts.  The 
latter  are  laborers;  the  cutters  are  skilled. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  what  material  is  used  in  making  glass? 

Mr. Vanhorne.  In  making  glass  there  is  nothing  used  but  sand  and 
alkalies. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  soda  ash.  Do  you  know  the  percentage  of  soda 
ash? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  what  labor  is  required  to  i)roduce  soda 
ash? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  that  the  materials  from  which  soda  ash  is 
made  are  crude  in  shape? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  I  have  been  told  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  else  is  used  in  making  glass? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Nothing  else. 

Mr.  Payne.  Nothing  but  sand  and  soda?  Of  course,  it  requires 
more  or  less  work  to  get  soda  ash  ready  for  the  business. 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  I  presume  so. 

Mr,  Payne.  It  does  not  come  of  itself,  but  must  be  prepared. 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  It  must  be  handled ;  there  are  a  gi*eat  many  steamers 
i*equired  to  bring  it  across,  and  men  to  handle  it  iu  New  York. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  import  your  goods  to  the  port  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  are  the  largest  importers  of  glass;  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Yes;  and  largely  into  Boston,  Philadelj>hia,  Port- 
land, and  most  all  the  coast  cities.  A  great  deal  comes  to  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  you  increase  your  importations  50  per  cent  if 
the  tariff  were  increased? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  BRECKiNRiDaE.  Do  you  believe  you  could  sell  it  cheaper  to  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Of  course;  it  would  make  that  difference.  Fifty 
per  cent  off  would  not  come  to  us. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Then  you  are  not  a  criminal  if  you  are  an  im- 
porter? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  Nobody  is  a  criminal,  except  the  American  manufacturer, . 
who  is  a  robber  baron. 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  If  we  reduce  the  duty,  the  American  manufacturer 
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must  go  down  to  that  price.  We  are  not  working?  for  the  Amerieaii 
Dianufactiirer,  and  we  do  not  care  for  him.  He  has  been  after  us  for 
years.    We  do  not  care  if  he  has  to  ji^o  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  would  a  little  prefer,  if  he  went  out  of  business! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Yes,  sir;  I  hate  him. 

Mr.  BBEOKiNRiDaE.  What  you  really  desire  is  to  be  able  to  sell 
glass  to  the  American  people? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  What  I  really  desire,  is  to  do  business  unhampered. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  you  could  get  the  American  manufacturer  out  of 
the  way,  you  could  put  your  own  price  on  glass! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  We  have  never  had  that  chance  yet. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  that  is  what  you  want! 

Mr.  Vanhorne:  We  always  have  had  competition,  and  always  will. 
That  takes  care  of  itself. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  There  is  no  love  lost  between  you  and  the 
manufacturer! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  N'o;  they  have  done  everything  they  could  to 
hamper  us,  and  drive  us  out  of  business.  The  high  duty  we  i)ay  now 
is  the  result  of  their  efforts  and  annoyances. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  are  those  annoyances! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  The  handling  of  glass.  If  the  box  is  50  f{'(}t  and 
weighs  over  55  pounds,  we  have  to  pay  an  extra  duty,  while  nobody' 
gets  any  benefit  from  it.    The  glass  in  it  is  not  worth  any  more. 

Mr.  Breckinriduf*.  Are  you  not  both  decent  people! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  He  is  a  nice  fellow. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  is  a  robber! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  He  ought  to  be.  He  has  every  chance  to  be,  with 
tiie  United  States  Government  backing  him  up. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  you  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  a  nice 
man! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  He  is  a  pretty  clever  fellow  socially. 


Monday,  September  ISj  1SD3. 

STATEMSIIT  OF  J.  A.  CHAICBEBS,  OF  FITrSfiTJBO. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  F.  L.  Bodine,  of  Philadelphia,  will  present  the 
subject  of  window  glass.  I  would  like  to  state  to  the  committee  that 
Mr.  Bodine  is  hard  of  hearing,  and  his  statement  will  occupy  not  more 
than  thirty  minutes  and  we  would  like  for  you  to  hear  his  statement 
through  and  then  any  information  or  any  questions  that  the  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  wish  to  ask  will  of  course  be  answered  to  the  best  of 
his  ability. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FRAKK  L.  BODINE,   OF  PHILADELPHIA  PBESIDENT  OF  THE 
C0HAH8EY  GLASS  MAHUFACTUBIKO  COMPAKT  OF  NEW  JEBSE7. 

I  appear  in  behalf  of  the  American  manufacture  of  cylinder  window 
glass,  unpolished,  and  also  for  green  bottle  glass,  amber,  flint  or  lime, 
molded  or  pressed,  which,  though  distinct  industries,  are  closely  allied 
and  frequently  carried  on  together. 

As  they  are  so  nearly  identical,  and  as  the  data  are  more  accurate 
and  accessible  for  window  glass,  my  statements  will  specially  refer  to 
that,  pointing  out  at  the  close  the  few  point.s  of  difference. 

I  propose  to  give  the  reasons  why  duties,  and  at  high  rates — not  pro* 
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hibitoiy — are  nocessary,  and  that  such  duties  increase  revenue,  secure 
low  prices  to  consumers,  give  employment  to  large  numbers  of  work- 
men, develop  other  industries,  and  utilize  very  large  quantities  of  raw 
materials — by  raw  materials  meaning  those  existing  in  natural  state 
and  before  any  labor  of  man  has  been  ai)plied. 

The  statements  made  will  be  mainly  from- my  own  knowledge — a  few 
from  information,  which  can  be  verified. 

Cylinder  window  glass,  including  crown  and  ground,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  plate  ghiss,  either  rough  or  polished. 

Cylinder  glass  is  the  .kind  generally  used  for  building,  except  where 
heavy  or  very  large  glass  is  required,  or  as  an  attractive  luxury.  It  is 
one  of  if  not  the  largest  of  the  several  different  classes  of  glass  manu- 
facture. 

No  country  has  advantages  over  the  United  8tat<)s  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cylinder  window  glass  except  such  as  are  derived  mainly  from 
lower  wages. 

The  best  and  cheapest  methods  of  manufacture  by  continuous  tank 
furnaces  have  been  largely  introduced  here,  and  already  in  capacity 
amount  to  about  half  the  active  furnaces  in  the  country. 

The  quality  of  the  product  of  the  best  American  makers  is  equal  to 
imported  glass,  and  can  not  be  distinguished  therefrom  by  experts 
when  set  in  sash  for  nse. 

The  capacity  existing  in  the  United  States  is  gieater  than  the  largest 
consumption  of  foreign  and  American  glass  combined,  and  secures 
vigorous  competition  and  lowest  possible  prices  to  consumers.  No 
necessity  or  even  justification  exists  for  the  importation  of  (me  box  of 
window  glass,  yet  imports  now,  and  for  many  years,  amount  to  from  26 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption. 

The  manufacture  of  cylinder  window  glass,  unpolished,  is  especially 
adapted  to  our  (conditions.  Every  material  entering  into  its  production 
is  found  or  manufactured  here  abundantly  and  in  widely  diflftised  terri- 
tory. It  gives  employment  to  large  numbers  of  workmen,  both  skilled 
and  unskilled. 

The  wages  paid  in  digging  and  w.ashing  the  sand,  (juarrying  and 
grinding  the  limestone,  cutting  the  trees  and  manufacturing  into  boxes, 
preparing  the  fire  clay  for  use,  mining  the  coal  for  fuel,  tx)gether  with 
the  labor  of  transporting,  all  of  which  must  be  paid  in  addition  to 
wages  at  the  furnaces,  amounts  to  20  i)er  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
finished  window  glass  at  the  works. 

Labor  at  the  works  in  handling  the  materials,  converting  them  into 
glass,  and  assisting  the  skilled  labor  adds  about  20  per  cent  to  the 
total  cost.  Wages  paid  skilled  labor  of  a  high  class  to  finish  the  ma- 
terials into  merchantable  window  glass  amounts  to  45  per  cent  addi- 
tional, making  the  amount  paid  for  labor  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
(50st  at  the  works,  not  including  plant  or  interest  on  capital.  Such 
large  proportion  of  cost  paid  for  wagtis  is  multiplied  many  fold  in  efiect 
by  supplying  workmen  the  means  to  consume  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  to  pay  other  labor  for  homes,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life. 

So  marked  is  the  eff'ect  of  building  a  glass  furnace  in  any  locality  it 
is  generally  made  the  basis  for  establishing  a  town  and  improving  the 
value  of  adjoining  land  through  local  demand  for  products  of  the  soil. 

Although  cheaper  wages  are  the  main  advantage  of  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, there  are  others  to  be  overcome.  These  are  higher  (M)St  of 
plant  (foreign  costs  being  less  than  half  the  cost  in  the  United  States)^ 
low  interest  rates  on  investment  both  lor  plant  and  for  active  capital^ 
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continuous  work  all  the  year,  including  Sundays,  making  three  hundred 
and  fifty  days'  product,  while  American  manufacturers,  being  idle  on  ac- 
count of  hot  weather  from  June  to  September,  work  but  nine  months, 
less  Sundays,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  days,  a  comparative 
loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  days'  product,  so  that  foreign  furnaces 
have  50  per  cent  longer  run  at  the  same  outlay  for  plant,  interest,  and 
general  expenses.  Very  large  volume  of  business,  secured  by  long 
establishment,  quick,  cheap,  shipments  to  China,  Japan,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  all  parts  of  Europe  and  the  world,  whereby  their  general  busi- 
ness expenses  are  distributed  over  a  much  greater  amount.  Preference 
of  buyers  for  a  foreign  article  and  to  continue  old  connections,  and  the 
custom  of  architects  to  specify  foreign  glass  shall  be  used,  although 
these  are  being  largely  overcome,  still  require  inducement  in  price  of 
American,  even  when  admitting  the  quality  equals  the  imported  glass. 
These  incidental  advantages  amount  to  more  than  is  generally  realized. 

Besides  the  difference  in  original  cost  of  plant  the  annual  deprecia- 
tion is  larger,  and  also  interest  on  the  extra  cost.  The  outlay  for  build- 
ings and  fixtures  ha&kbeen  sunk,  and  as  it  can  not  usually  be  utilized 
for  other  purposes  it  must  be  charged  off  it  a  reasonable  period  as 
part  of  cost  of  product. 

If  depreciation  charge  be  distributed  over  twenty  years,  depreciation 
will  amount  to  5  i>er  cent  per  annum;  add  for  lower  first  cost  abroad 
and  for  taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  and  sundries  4  per  cent  per  annum; 
interest  on  capital,  6  per  cent  per  annum;  total  difference  for  deprecia- 
tion, repairs,  and  for  interest,  15  x)er  cent  per  annum. 

The  cost  of  plant  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  capital  employed, 
so  that  these  differences  in  favor  of  foreign  manufacturer  amount  to 
10  per  cent  per  annum  on  total  capital  employed. 

General  expenses  at  factory  and  for  administration  and  expense  of 
selling  combined  average  in  the  United  StJites  fully  10  per  cent,  being 
higher  than  in  Belgium,  fully  5  per  cent  of  total  cost,  adding  for  depre- 
ciation and  difference  in  interest,  etc.,  of  cost  of  plant,  and  interest  on 
active  capital,  10  per  cent,  makes  fixed  charges  higher  than  Belgium 
fiiUy  15  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Nearness  to  consumers,  which  formerly  was  some  offset  for  our  dis- 
advantages, no  longer  exists,  being  obliterated  by  quick  cable  orders 
at  small  cost,  and  by  steam  shipments  at  less  cost  for  transportation 
from  Antwerp  to  New  York  than  from  New  York  State,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  or  Pittsburg  furnaces  to  the  same  point. 

Furnaces  for  manufacture  of  window  glass  are  distributed  through 
fourteen  States,  from  Massachusetts  south,  including  Maryland,  and 
west  as  far  as  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Wyoming. 

The  active  capacity,  includiug  those  operated  last  blast,  and  new 
furnaces  building  for  work  this  blast,  are  located  as  follows,  viz : 


Blowers. 

Massachusetts 16 

New  York 176 

New  Jersey 220 

Pennsylyania,  east  of  AUegbenies.  36 

Delaware 16 

Maryland..^ 64 


Blowern. 

Illinois 64 

Missouri 16 

Kansas 10 

Micliigan 10 

Wyoming 8 


Total  west  of  Alleghenies.. .  1, 795 

Total  east 528     In  a<l(li  tion  there  are  not  expected 

to  rnn,  or  abandoned 569 


Pennsylvania,  west  of  Alleghenies.  812 

West  Virginia 12 

Ohio 285 

Indiana 678 


Total   capacity   for    United 
States 2,323 
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The  [jrodiict  of  the  iictlve  furuaces  (estimating  double  thick  at  pro- 
portiou  for  siup^le  thick)  for  an  average  blast  of  nine  months,  or  forty 
weeks,  would  be  5,<K)(),()00  lialf  boxes  per  year,  being  as  much  as  ever 
consumed  of  both  foreign  and  American  glass.  The  idle  capacity  could 
produce  30  per  cent  additional,  and  the  imports  average  25  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  consumption.  Short  blasts  for  furnaces  are  therefore  neces- 
sary, and  vigorous  competition  secures  very  low  prices,  even  below  the 
cost  of  production. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  Belgium  aver- 
age per  month  as  follows : 


lUnit^Mi  St«tc«- 
'  26*la}'«'  work. 


Belgium— 30 
dav8'  work. 


BlowerH  for  single  and  double  thick 

Gatlicrers,  single  and  doable 

Flatteuent,  single  and  double 

Cutters,  single  and  double 

Packers,  single  and  double 

Bat42h  makers,  single  and  double  . . . 
Team  drivers,  single  and  double  — 

Blaeksmitb,  single  and  double 

Clay  treaders,  single  and  double  — 

Laborers,  single  and  doable 

KoUer  carriers 


!$55 
30 
25 
25 
18 
Itf 
35 
20 

15 


♦Average  per  month,  180  boxes. 


t  Product,  220  boxes. 


*  Girls  employeil. 


Allowing  for  the  different  number  employed  in  the  various  operations, 
the  average  in  the  United  States  is  two  and  a  half  times  or  over  150 
per  cent  higher  than  the  price  paid  in  Belgium.  The  wages  in  Eng- 
land do  not  average  quite  as  low  as  in  Belgium,  but  very  much  lower 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Practically  the  only  reason  why  duties  on  window  glass  are  ne<'es- 
sary  is  the  very  much  lower  wages  in  England  and  Belgium.  'So 
machinery  being  employed  either  there  or  here  the  manufacture  must 
be  abandoned  unless  our  wages  are  reduced  to  rjites  same  as  paid  by 
our  competitors,  or  duties  must  be  charged  sufficient  to  equalize  the 
difference,  or  foreign  prices  be  i)ermanently  advanced  at  the  expense  of 
American  consumers. 

The  least  reduction  of  present  duties  must  all  come  from  wages,  as 
manufacturers  are  now,  and  for  some  time  have  been,  working  without 
profit,  and  many  of  them  at  loss.  Large  reduction  in  wages  for  skilled 
workmen  has  been  for  some  years  necessary  to  secure  profit  to  manu- 
facturers, and  would  have  bee^n  made  if  the  temporary  extra  demand  to 
operate  tlie  increased  capacity  caused  by  building  in  natural  gas  dis- 
tricts, and  by  change  from  pot  to  tank  furnaces,  had  not  prevented.  If 
duties  be  reduced  the  additional  amount  to  come  from  both  skilled  and 
unskilled  wages  can  only  be  secured  after  long  resistance,  when  work 
or  no  work,  solvency  or  bankruptcy,  must  be  settled. 

The  duties  before  1883  were  one-eighth  cent  per  pound  higher  on  each 
bracket  size.  Reductions  were  made  in  1883  m  accordance  with  the 
general  features  of  the  law  then  passed,  and  with  the  hope  that  manu- 
facturers could  adjust  their  cost  thereto. 

The  reduction  in  foreign  cost  by  the  construction  of  continuous  tank 
furnaces  soon  after  the  reduction  in  duties,  together  with  thediscovery  ot 
natural  gas  and  its  application  in  large  part  of  the  United  States,  have 
prevented  adjustment  of  cost  to  meet  such  reduced  tariff  and  greatly 
reduced  foreign  prices,  so  that  for  severjil  years  the  business  has  not 
been  profitable,  and  for  the  past  three  years  has  been,  as  it  now  is, 
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regularly  imported  at  les8  thau,  aod  American  glass  sold  lower  than, 
the  cost  of  production  here,  while  the  capacity  of  furnaces  here  is 
greater  than  the  total  consumption  in  any  year,  and  not  one  box  should 
be  imported.  Tw  enty-ti ve  to  30  per  cent  of  the  t/Otal  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  of  foreign  glass. 

The  present  duty  on  cylinder  window  glass  under  the  McKlnley  bill 
is  praetically  the  same  as  under  the  tariff'  of  1883,  the  only  changes 
being  to  charge  on  the  actual  weight  of  glass  imported,  instead  of,  as 
before,  on  an  agreed  weight,  and  making  the  duty  proportionate  on 
part  of  the  larger  sizes  now  used,  the  cost  of  which  is  much  greater. 

The  rates  now  are,  per  paragraph  112 : 

Cents 
per  pound. 

Sizes  not  exceeding  10  by  15  inches If 

Above,  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24  inches l| 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30  inches 2f 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36  inches 2| 

All  above  that *Sjf 

Provided,  That  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass  imported  in 
boxes  shall  contain  50  square  feet,  as  nearly  as  size  will  permit,  and  the  duty  shall  be 
computed  thereon  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  glass. 

Paragraph  118 : 

Cylinder,  crown,  or  common  window  glass,  when  ground,  obscured,  frosted,  sanded, 
enameled,  beveled,  etched,  embossed,  engraved,  stained,  colored,  or  otherwise  orna- 
mented or  decorated,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  centum  ad  valorem  in 
addition  to  the  i^tes  otherwise  chargeable  thereon. 

No  allowance  for  breakage  on  imports  is  now  or  should  be  madfe.  A 
statement  from  Bureau  of  Statistics  afew  years  since  showed  the  average 
amount  was  not  1  per  cent.  Such  claims  are  difficult  of  adjustment,  lead 
to  uncertain  settlements,  and  are  but  fair  offset  to  breakage  in  trans- 
portation of  American  glass. 

A  rate  per  pound,  increasing  with  size,  is  the  only  fair  basis  for 
assessing  duties,  as  weight  and  size  are  the  essential  elements  of  cost, 
and  are  the  conditions  controlling  prices  for  both  foreign  and  American 
glass. 

Specific  duties  are  necessary  to  secure  fixed  conditions,  esi)ecially  to 
make  stable  rates  and  to  secure  protection  at  the  time  of  greatest  need 
from  depressed  business  conditions.  They  are  also  most  necessary  to 
secure  fair  valuations  by  foreign  manufacturers  or  importers  whose  in- 
terests are  so  much  in  favor  of  undervaluations,  which  are  believed  to 
exist  largely  under  ad  valorem  rates.  Present  specific  duties  are  rep- 
resented as  equaling  a  very  high  ad  valorem  rate.  This  is  only  because 
American  competition  has  very  largely  reduced  the  price  on  which 
duties  are  computed. 

Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  higher  duties  in  1873 
and  1874  equaled  37  per  cent  ad  valorem;  in  1883  equaled  72  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  in  1893  the  rate  appears  higher,  foreign  prices  being  much 
lower;  yet  during  all  this  period  duties  were  the  same  or  higher  than 
now,  the  proportion  increasing  as  price  declines.  The  present  rate  is 
one-eight  cent  per  pound  less  than  in  1873,  when  duties  averaged  but 
37  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  selling  price  of  both  American  and  French  glass  has  been  largely 
reduced  since  1860,  when  the  duties  were  very  low  (15  to  17  per  cent  ad 
valorem).  The  books  of  principal  importers  and  manufacturersengaged 
in  business  from  1857  to  1860  show  the  reduction  since  1860  of  30  to  33 
per  cent  in  the  selling  prices. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  show  the  cost  price  per  foreign  invoices 
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in  1873,  was  5.33  cents  per  pound ;  in  1.^83  was  3.ir»  rents  i)or  ponnd ;  in 
1893  was  2.33  cents  per  ponnd;  a  decline  since  1883  of  25  i>er  (»ent,  and 
since  1873  of  more  than  half  tlie  foreign  price. 

The  effects  of  any  reduced  duties  would  be  to  diminish  wa^jes  to  the 
least  possible  rates,  and  if  required  b(\vond  the  ability  of  men  to  meet, 
then  stoppage  of  the  manufacjturers  and  abandonment  of  their  plant 
with  enormous  loss  of  capital.  If  duties  are  re<luied,  the  revenue  of 
the  Government  would  be  reduced  unless  the  imports  increase  in  large 
proportion.  This  would  decrease  the  emidoyment  of  men  in  the  United 
States  in  like  measure,  and  consumers'  increasing  demand  for  foreign 
glass  without  American  competition  would  again  i)ay  high  prices,  and 
the  only  benefits  resulting  would  accrue  to  foreign  manufacturers. 

Almost  all  the  details  as  given  for  window  glass  ai)i)ly  to  the  manu- 
facture of  green  and  amber  bottles,  and  also  flint  and  lime  glass  bottle 
ware,  not  including  chemical  glassware,  or  glass  for  table  use,  or  lamps, 
globes,  and  chimneys. 

The  materials  employed  for  green  glass  are  the  same,  and  about  the 
same  proportion ;  those  for  flint  and  lime  glass  vary  but  slightly.  A 
larger  proportion  of  boys'  labor  is  employed  for  bottle  ware. 

The  imports  of  bottles  are  not  as  convenient  as  for  window  glass  be- 
cause most  of  the  ware  required  is  made  specially  to  order,  being  blown 
in  molds,  and  hence  requires  longer  time  to  import.  Imports  of  beer, 
mineral  water,  and  wine  bottles,  however,  were  increasing  very  rapidly 
until  the  specific  duties  of  from  1  to  lA  cents  per  pound  were  charged. 
The  djities  now  are  on  bottles  not  filled,  holding  more  than  1  pint,  1  cent 
per  pound.  If  holding  not  more  than  1  pint,  and  not  less  than  one-fourth 
pint,  1  cent perpound ;  holding  less  than  one-fourth  pint,  50  cents  per  gross. 
If  flllexi,  and  contents  are  charged  ad  valorem  duties,  the  value  of  the  bot- 
tles is  to  be  added.  If  filled,  and  contents  are  not  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duties,  or  are  free,  then  the  duty  on  bottles  is  to  be  added  at  the  same 
rates  as  charged  on  empty  bottles:  Provided^  Duties  shall  be  not  less  than 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Duties  on  vials  under  one-fourth  i>int  contents, 
are  levied  at  a  specific  rate  per  gross,  which  is  the  way  they  are  bought, 
because  the  larger  part  of  labor  and  smaller  weight  would  not  be  the 
proper  measure  of  value.  The  cost  of  irajwrting  bottles  is  still  lower 
than  cost  of  manufacture  here,  and  large  orders  are  made  abroad. 

American  competition  in  manufacture  of  bottles  ha.s  reduced  prices. 
The  cost  to  consumers  is  lower  now  than  before  1860,  so  that  the  in- 
crease in  duty  has  not  been  at  consumers'  expense. 

The  manufacture  of  bottles  is  even  more  widely  diffused  than  of 
window  glass,  both  green  and  flint;  bottle  glass  extending  as  far  south 
as  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  west  to  California. 

It  is  an  industry  natural  to  the  United  States,  with  established cai^ac- 
ity  beyond  the  total  consumption. 

It  has,  like  window-glass  manufacture,  been  stimulated  by  new  fur- 
naces started  in  the  natural-gas  district,  and  by  the  changes  of  plant  to 
the  continuous-tank  system,  so  that  consumers  have  the  advantages  of 
vigorous  competition,  and  as  low  prices  as  the  general  conditions  in  the 
United  States  permit. 

Mr.  Turner.  Were  you  before  the  committee  which  framed  the 
present  law! 

Mr.  BODINE.  I  was. 

Mr.  Turner.  Did  you  not  formulate  this  paragraph  of  the  law  which 
you  have  cited! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  think  I  prepared  practically  the  language  of  the  pres- 
ent bill. 
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Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  prospered  under  itt 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  Lave  just  stated  in  this  statement  that  we  have  not 
made  interest  on  our  capital  during  that  time,  since  the  passage  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  you  like  to  write  it  over  again;  would  you  like  ' 
to  try  and  formulate  it  again! 

Mr.  BODINE.  I  said  I  had  formulated  that,  and  in  the  light  of  all  ex- 
perience I  should  not  change  the  bill  from  the  present  rate.  It  has  se- 
cured the  lowest  prices  to  the  consumers  and  the  largest  revenue  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  any  trust  or  combination  amongst  the  glass 
manufacturers! 

Mr.  BoDiNE  (continuing  former  answet).  It  has  not  secured  us  the 
protection  we  need  and  our  competition  has  been  excessive  from  botli 
domestic  and  foreign  and  forced  us  down.  1  know  of  no  trust.  There 
was  a  trade  organization  to  discuss  matters  of  general  interest.  I  am 
not  aware  of  anything  of  the  sort. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  National  Window  Glass  Company, 
chartered  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  of  the  sort.  There  is  an 
organization  of  the  Western  manufacturers  which  includes  most  of  the 
Western  manufacturers,  but  I  am  not  a  member  of  that,  nor  is  any  man- 
ufacturer in  the  East. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  not  they  regulate  prices! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  They  try  sometimes,  but  they  have  never  succeeded. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  Mr.  Chambers  manufacture! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Pittsburg. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  he  president  of  the  !National  Window  Glass 
Association! 

Mr.  Chambers.  He  is. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Perhaps  I  might  state  how  far  they  attempt  to  regulate 
prices.  This  organization  does  not  consist  exclusively  of  manufacturers. 
They  have  about  as  many  jobbers  included  in  it  as  manufacturers. 
Jobbers  are  those  who  buy  in  very  large  quantities  and  distribute  it. 
There  never  has  been,  as  far  a«  I  have  known,  any  attempt  to  regulate 
the  price  to  sell  these  jobbers,  through  whom  probably  ninety-nine  one- 
hundredths  of  all  the  glass  made  in  the  West  is  sold. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  not  the  specific  duty,  when  converted  into  ad 
valorem,  on  most  of  your  goods  amount  to  100  per  cent! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Adopting  foreign  invoice  prices  at  present,  I  suppose 
it  does;  while  our  wages,  if  you  will  remember,  amount  to  160  to  200 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Roughly  speaking,  what  amount  is  raw  material 
and  what  amount  is  labor  in  the  production  of  common  window  glass  ! 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  covered  in  the  original  statement. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  It  is  stated  that  85  per  cent  is  wages,  direct  and  in- 
<lirect^and  tiiking  out  the  indirect,  05  per  cent  is  the  wages  paid  by 
tlie  manufacturers,  but  there  are  many  manufacturers  who  do  all  that 
preliminary  work  themselves.  They  own  the  sand  and  manufacture 
the  other  materials.  8o  there  are  many  establishments,  particularly  in 
the  East,  where  all  that  is  done  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  comparative  daily  wagers  of  the  skilled 
blowers,  gatherers,  tlatteners,  and  cutters! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Blowers,  who  are  those  finishing  the  product  ready  for 
the  fiatteners,  in  the  United  States  average  $135  a  month  on  an  aver- 
age product  of  180  boxes.    In  Belgium  they  average  $55  per  month  for 
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a  product  of  220  boxes.  Gatherers  of  glass,  either  out  of  the  tank  or  out 
of  the  i>ot  ready  for  the  blowers  to  work,  in  this  country  average  $80 
per  month.  In  Belgium  they  average  about  $30  per  month.  The  flat- 
teners  earn  the  same  as  the  blowers  in  this  country,  and  abroad  they 
earn  about  $25  per  month.  The  cutters  here  earn  about  $100,  as 
against  the  foreign  wages  of  $25  i)er  month. 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  class  of  workmen  how  many  are  American 
and  how  many  are  foreigners,  roughly  estimating? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Somewhere  from  10  to  20  per  cent;  I  sliould  doubt 
whether  there  was  over  15  per  cent  of  foreign  workmen.  I  think  the 
majority  are  drawn  here  to  fill  idle  places  where  we  have  not  enough 
American  workmen  to  fill. 

Mr.  Chambers.  We  can  not  answer  that  questicm  ac(;urately. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  wanted  him  to  give  me  a  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  do  not  think  it  is  over  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  By  foreigners,  do  you  mean  still  unnaturalized? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  No.  I  think  those  who  come  here  the  first  thing  they 
do  is  to  take  out  naturalization  papers.  They  are  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  workmen's  union,  I  believe,  unless  they  are  either  citizens  or  have 
declared  their  intentions  to  become  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  attribute  these  high  wages  of  the  skilled 
workmen  to  the  tariff  or  to  their  organization! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  1  suppose  that  has  its  influence,  but  if  it  were  not  for 
the  present  tariif  we  should  have  all  stopped  production  long  since. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  glass  industry 

Mr.  BoDiNE  (continuing).  And  the  wages  of  the  laborer  have  cer- 
tainly been  paid  because  of  the  i)resent  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  glass  industry  an  infant  industry,  or  is  it  an 
old  one  in  this  country! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  It  is  an  old  one. 

The  Chairman.  It  began  before  the  tariff! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  It  is  very  well  developed,  too  much  developed  for  the  • 
I>roper 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  organization  of  workmen  dictate  their 
own  x)ay  to  a  large  extent! 

Mr.  BODINE.  They  try  to. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  determine  the  number  of  months  they  shall 
work  in  a  year! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  They  do  not.  Three  months  i)ractically  tliey  do  not 
work,  in  the  hot  weather.  If  they  have  any  such  rule  it  would  be 
beneficial,  for  it  is  unprofitable  to  make  glass  during  those  months 
under  all  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  limit  their  outi)ut  i)er  week  to  a  blower! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  think  they  do,  and  that  accounts  for  part  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  American  product  ])er  month  and  the  product 
abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  American  boys  getting  an 
opportunity  to  learn  this  skilled  trade,  especially  the  one  of  blowing! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Very  few  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  answer  the  (luestion.  What  I  want 
to  know  is  whether  this  organization  draws  a  limit  lus  to  how  many 
shall  be  apprentices  and  discriminates  against  American  boys! 

Mr.  Chambers.  He  says  he  does  not  know  wliether  tliey  have  any 
rules  on  this  question.    1  think  the  workmen  will  come  before  you  and  ' 
they  can  answer  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  your  free  raw  material  as  cheap  in  this  country 
as  it  is  in  Belgium;  take  coal  for  instance? 

Mr.  BODINE.  It  is  not.  I  think  the  foreign  prices  show  a  large  per 
cent  under  ours. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  coal  ? 

Mr.  Bodine.  The  difference  there  is  not  as  large  as  other  foreign  ma- 
terial. Take  the  article  of  sulphate  of  soda,  there  the  difference  is 
very  great. 

Mr.  Chambers.  The  difference  is  great  in  sand  too. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  There  are  other  materials  in  which  the  difference  is 
very  great. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  American  product  is  a.s 
good  as  the  foreign  product,  take  for  instance  the  blowing? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  stated  in  the  statement  that  the  best  makers  of 
American  glass  are  producing  glass  which  could  not  be  distinguished 
by  experts  when  put  in  a  window.  There  is  some  made  not  as  good  as 
the  best  imported,  but  there  is  some  very  poor  glass  imported. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  so  much  imported  under  this  high  tariff? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Because  they  seem  to  be  able  to  meet  our  cost  here  and 
the  preference  they  have  in  selling  sells  it,  but  there  has  been  a  com- 
l>etition  between  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  the  importer  and  the 
goods  manufactured  in  this  country  and  we  hope  some  day  to  take  it 
all.  We  have  a  capacity  beyond  the  total  consumption.  And  archi- 
tect's specifications  requiring  foreign  glass  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  matter.  When  a  contractor  gets  a  building  the  architects  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  specifying  its  construction  and  they  say  that 
foreign  glass  shall  be  used.  They  do  so  still  in  a  vast  majority  of  ca«es. 
some  of  them  after  examining  the  subject  are  statistied  the  glass  here 
is  equal  and  they  will  specify  American.  Now,  unless  these  specifica- 
tions are  changed  the  contractors  put  in  French  glass  though  they  might 
be  able  and  prefer  to  put  in  better  American;  they  are  afraid  to 
deviate  from  the  letter  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  you  say  the  plant  in  its  status  at  this  time  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  all  the  glass  we  can  consume? 

Mr.  Bodine.  There  has  not  been  a  consumption  equal  to  the  present 
actual  capacity. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  you  want  a  tariff  sufficient  to  enable  all  of  this 
glass  to  be  manufactured  at  home? 

Mr.  Bodine.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  not  advocated  rates  which  would 
be  prohibitory  but  restrain  foreign  manufacturers  by  a  fair  amount  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Would  you  desire  the  tariff'  should  be  just  equal  to  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Bodine.  I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficiently  equal  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.   I  think  the  tariff  of  1883  was  more  nearly  equal. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  your  idea  of  a  perfect  tariff*  would  be  a  tariff'  just 
equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Bodine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  we  would  produce  all  the  glass  at  home  and  not  im- 
port it,  and  you  would  like  the  same  protection  extended  toother  indus- 
tries ? 

Mr.  Bodine.  Certainly  we  would. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  that,  according  to  your  idea,  a  perfect  tariff  would 
be  a  tariff  wliich  enables  us  to  produce  at  home  everything  which  wo 
<!ould  produce  at  home! 
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Mr.  BoDiNE.  That  was  properly  adapted  for  production. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Aud  that  the  tariff  which  we  collect  ought  not  to  be  col- 
lected upon  articles  the  like  of  which  we  do  not  produce,  and  they 
ought  to  come  in  freef 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  As  far  as  revenue  requirements  permit. 

Mr.  Bryan.  !Now,  have  you  discussed  any  plan,  or  considered  any 
plan,  by  which  we  would  raise  the  necessary  revenue  if  we  had  a  per- 
fect tariff,  which  enables  us  to  produce  everything  we  could  produce 
so  we  need  not  import! 

Mr.  BODINE.  That  is  the  province  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  yx)ur  idea  of  a  perfect  tariff  would  enable  us  to 
produce  everything  that  we  could  produce! 

Mr.  BODINE.  I  think  everything  adapted  for  our  consumption  and 
adapted  to  this  country  should  be  produced  here  by  American  work- 
men, if  we  are  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  tariff  ought  to  be  such  a  one  that  we  should  not 
import  anything  which  we  can  produce! 

Mr.  BODINE.  I  think  we  might  import  luxuries,  not  necessaries. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  compared  the  wages  paid  in  England  and 
Belgium! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Not  in  detail.  They  are  a  little  higher  in  England 
than  they  are  in  Belgium.  I  do  not  know  what  the  difference  would 
be  as  I  never  have  made  a  careful  estimate,  but  the  fact  is  there  is 
almost  no  glass  imported  from  England,  and  nearly  all  the  glass,  cer- 
tainly I  believe  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  importation  conies  from  Bel- 
gium, so  that  would  indicate  that  England  can  not  compete  witli 
Belgium.  In  fact,  England  imports  a  large  proportion  of  its  own  con- 
sumption from  Belgium,  showing  that  they  can  not  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  know  nothing  of  the  facts  and  figures  on  that  sub- 
ject! 

Mr.'BoDiNE.  I  know  the  facts,  which  I  have  stat<3d,  but  not  exactly 
the  proportion. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  not  exactly  the  proportion! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  have  looked  at  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  them,  although 
I  think  I  have  them  somewhere. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  price  of  8  by  10  window  glass  per  100  feet! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  We  make  four  qualities. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  price  of  each  quality! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Taking  the  quality  principally  used,  do  you  mean  the 
lowest  price  sold  the  large  buyers  or  the  price  sold  to  consumers! 

Mr.  Bryan.  Take  the  average  price. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  The  average  price  would  be  about  $1.50  a  box.  That 
is  for  a  50-foot  box.    The  glass  is  sold  here  in  50-foot  boxes. 

Mr.  Bryan.  For  what  quality  of  glass  is  that  ordinary  quality! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  The  third. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  that  going  up  or  down  in  quality! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  That  glass  would  be  used  in  mechanics'  buildings  and 
smaller-sized  houses.  The  fourth  quality  is  used  a  great  deal  in  factor- 
ies where  there  is  a  demand  of  mere  exclusion  of  nir  and  demand  for 
light.  The  higher  qualities  are  used  more  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  not 
necessity. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  window  glass  at  the  lowest  point  in  manufactuied 
prices  ever  known  in  this  country! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  It  IS. 
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Vanhobne,  Geiffen  &  Co., 
New  Forky  September  15, 1893, 

Sir:  I  anderatand  the  American  window-glass  manufacturers  are  to 
have  a  hearing  before  your  committee  next  week.  For  your  informa- 
tion, I  would  state  that  they  have  so  far  failed  to  come  to  any  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  season  with  their  workmen,  as  the  latter  refuse  to 
sign  the  reduced  scale  of  prices  proposed  and  insisted  upon  by  the  man- 
ufacturers. 

Further,  that  a  strong  association  exists  between  the  various  com- 
peting American  glass  factories  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  high 
selling  prices.  This  association  is  backed  by  a  large  money  deposit  of 
upwards  of  $200,000,  and  provides  for  heavy  fines  and  penalties  in  case 
of  any  variation  from  said  agreement. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
common  window  glass  in  Belgium. 

These  are  the  same  figures  which  I  used  before  your  committee  on 
the  13th  instant. 

The  division  of  cost  of  labor  is  as  follows  per  100  feet  of  glass: 

Francs. 

BlowinjS^ 2.93 

Flattening 76 

Cutting .^. 68 

All  other  labor .'. /i!*. 79 

Total 5.15 

Tours,  truly, 

D.  A.  Vanhokne. 


Cost  price  in  Belgium  per  100  feet  window  glass,  single  thick,  16  ounces,  free  on 
board,  Antwerp,  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Franca.  Peroentl 

Materials  of  all  kinds  for  melting 3. 61  or  31. 09 

Labor,  blowing,  flattening,  cutting,  etc 5. 15         44. 36 

Boxing,  average  small  and  large  sizes 2. 40        20. 67 

£^peuseS|  transport  to  Antwerp,  and  shipping  charges 45  3. 88 

11. 61       100 

Cbarleroi,  March  27th,  1893. 

G.  Bricouli. 

Certilied  true  and  faithful: 

M.  Grkgorius, 
And  others. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  P.  EBERHABT,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  WIND0W-OLAS8 

WORKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  OF  FITT8BUR0,  PA. 

Monday,  September  18, 1893. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  desire  to  oflFer  a  few  remarks  in  theway  of  calling 
your  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  men  who  are  engaged  as  laborers 
in  the  window-glass  industry  in  the  United  States.  I  deem  it  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  an  extended  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  necessity  for  a  high-rate  protection  to  the  industry  in  general, 
after  the  elaborate  and  able  exposition  of  that  phase  of  the  subject  that 
has  been  presented  by  the  representative  employers  tkvktX^sa^^^^^'^^^^^^ssfi^ 
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me,  and  shall  therefore  confine  myself  mainly  to  a  plea  on  behalf  of 
the  workingmen,  who,  after  all,  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
directly  and  vitally  interested  in  the  issues  of  this  discussion. 

The  window^glass  business  has  been,  perhaps,  as  much  talked  about 
a«  any  other  business,  and  yet  is  as  little  understood,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  more  misunderstood,  as  to  its  conditions  and  operations  than 
almost  any  other  branch  of  industry. 

I  take  it  that  the  members  of  this  committee,  however  they  may  be 
dividecLas  to  the  general  policy  of  tariff  for  protection  in  itself  con- 
sidered, are  a  unit  in  a  desire  tor  the  success  of  American  industries 
and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  American  people. 

If  I  am  not  wrong  in  this,  then  there  will  be  no  objection  raised  to  a 
retention  of  the  duty  on  the  imports  of  the  product  of  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry, if  it  can  be  shown — 

First,  That  we  have  the  raw  materials,  the  skill,  all  the  natural  ad- 
vantages for  producing,  the  best  market  in  the  world,  and  everything 
right  here  in  pur  own  country  that  ought  to  guarantee  to  our  people 
this  industry  in  the  very  highest  state  of  prosperity. 

Second,  That  on  account  of  certain  conditions  pertainiug  to  and  nec- 
essary for  the  carrying  on  of  this  business  successfully,  and  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  free  institutions  of  our  country,  and  on  account 
of  the  unfair  competition  of  the  product  of  said  industry  in  foreign 
countries,  made  possible  by  the  operation  of  certain  systems,  and  the 
existence  of  certain  conditions  that  can  not  be  otherwise  properly  met 
by  those  who  would  operate  the  business  here,  this  high  rate  of  duty  is 
made  necessary  to  secure  success  for  those  interested  in  this  industry 
here  in  this  country. 

And  lastly,  that  this  high  rate  of  duty  can  be  retained  on  the  im- 
ports of  this  product,  to  the  success  of  the  manufacturers  and  the 
reasonable  prosperity  of  the  artisans  and  laborers  engaged  in  the  work, 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  consumers  or  injustice  to  any- 
one anywhere,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  of  the  revenue  accru- 
ing to  the  United  States  Government  from  the  duty  on  such  of  the 
product  as  may  still  be  imported. 

As  to  my  first  proposition  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  urged  by  some  that  because  of  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  the 
advantages  referred  to  the  necessity  for  a  high  rate  of  prote(*tion  is 
removed.    But  let  us  see. 

A  few  days  since  a  member  of  an  importing  house  appeared  before 
this  committee  to  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  window  glass.  In 
the  course  of  his  examination  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  from  some 
cause  unexplained  by  him  yet,  notwithstanding  the  natural  facilities 
for  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  under  the  present  (as  he  styles  it) 
exorbitantly  high  rate  of  duty,  the  importers  are  able  to  supply  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  glass  consumed  in  the  United  States  from  the  product 
of  the  factories  of  foreign  countries  and  of  the  labor  of  foreign  people, 
thereby,  as  he  acknowledged  and  as  we  all  know,  curtailing  the  pro- 
duction to  just  that  extent  in  this  country,  and,  as  our  experience  proves, 
rendering  idle  for  an  important  percentage  of  each  year  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  business  and  lengthening  the  necessary  suspension  ot  the 
operation  of  the  factories  in  each  year  to  an  extent  tiiat  greatly  reduces 
the  profits  of  the  business  to  the  employer;  and  by  shortening  the  time 
of  work  and  so  reducing  the  yearly  income  of  the  workmen  they  find 
that  the  wages  that  appear  to  be  satisfactcnily  large,  when  receive.d  for 
eight  months  in  the  year  and  used  for  twelve  months  for  the  support  of 
their  families,  the  wages  that  appeared  «o  large  have  by  the  interference 
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of  the  foreign  product  been  reduced  in  the  aggregate  for  the  year  until, 
even  with  care,  they  scarcely  last  until  the  resumption  of  work  after  the 
summer  stop.  Assuming  that  the  importer's  estimate  is  correct  as  to 
the  amount  of  imports  (and  I  believe  it  is),  then  one-fourth  of  the  total 
amount  of  window  glass  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  imported 
under  the  present  tariff;  and  this  when  we  have  not  only  the  materials 
but  also  the  facilities  to  produce  it  all  here. 

This  shows  conclusively  that  the  present  tariff  is  not  prohibitory  in 
its  operation  by  any  means.  I  will  here  endeavor  to  briefly  notice  the 
histoory  of  the  business  as  affected  by  the  duty  and  the  imports. 

As  to  the  imports,  beginning  with  the  year  1880,  we  fiud  that  for  the 
years  ending  June  30, 1880, 1881, 1882,  and  1883,  the  amounts  are  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  to  quantity  and  value,  the  four  years'  imports 
amounting  to  189,762,111  pounds,  valued  at  «5,868,690,  while  in  the 
four  years  ending  June  30, 1887,  or  the  four  years  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  1883,  the  imports  amounted  to 
254,058,887  pounds  and  $6,907,451.  That  is,  nearly  34  per  cent  more 
glass  came  into  the  country,  with  prices  reduced,  until  it  only  aipounted 
to  a  fraction  over  17  per  cent  more  value,  and  every  man  that  depended 
on  his  trade  in  a  window-glass  works  during  that  time  looks  back  on 
the  deprivations  he  had  to  suffer  with  a  shudder. 

During  the  years  ending  June  30, 1888,  the  imports  again  increased 
to  70,513,836  pounds;  1889,  to  75,964,827  pounds,  and  in  1890  they 
dropped  to  70,235,443  pounds. 

During  the  year  ending  July  30, 1891,  they  amounted  to  60,814,537 
pounds  and  $1,484,797;  to  June  30,  1892,  they  increased  in  quantity  to 
67,320,577  pounds  and  $1,549,707.  The  values  kept  on  sinking,  so  that 
while  the  increase  in  that  year  wa«  nearly  11  per  cent  in  quantity  it  was 
olily  4J  per  cent  in  value. 

The  quantity  for  year  ending  June,  1893,  decreased  (evidently),  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  and  present  depression  and  the  prospects  of  tariff  re- 
vision, a  little  over  14  per  cent  in  quantity  and  a  little  over  11  per  cent 
in  value.  So,  you  see,  that  through  all  these  years  the  buniuess  has  been 
developing  in  this  country  through  the  possibilities  presented  by  the 
protective  policy  of  the  Government,  and  just  as  surely  and  as  steadily 
has  the  price  of  the  product  cheapened  in  the  market,  until  to-day  it  is 
the  cheapest  article  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  a  building,  and 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  more  window  glass  that  can  be  worked 
into  a  building  the  cheaper  it  will  be  to  the  owner.  The  glass  in  a  house 
with  .twenty  windows,  with  four  lights  in  each  window,  the  glass  to  be 
A  qiu^ity,  each  light  13  by  28  inches,  would  cost  $9.96,  covering  the 
space  of  202  square  feet,  certainly  very  cheap  wall.  I  made  the  state- 
ment in  the  outset  that  the  window-glass  business  was  greatly  misun- 
derstood, even  where  it  has  been  much  talked  about  and  discussed. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case  with  the  uninitiated 
when  it  is  so  largely  true  of  so  many  who  have  given  the  subject  long, 
earnest,  and  intelligent  study  and  in  many  cases  years  of  costly  experi- 
menting. One  reason  why  the  advocates  of  the  necessity  for  a  high 
rate  of  protective  duty  on  window  glass  have  difficulty  in  convincing 
others  of  the  justness  of  their  claims,  is  that  the  business  is,  in  fact,  so 
simple  as  to  the  processes  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  to  the  in^edients 
used,  that  it  is  hard  for  the  inquirer  to  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  the  whole  matter  to  mathematical  certainty  as  to  results.  This 
is  to  say,  it  is  hard  for  anyone  to  understand  that  if  an  experienced 
manufacturer  has  a  properly  constructed  works,  secures  the  proper 
materials  and  fuel,  that  this  very  simplicity  is  one  source  of  \s^^^2&!^  ^"s- 
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the  complications  that  arise  to  make  the  business  more  or  less  precarious 
as  to  results,  both  for  the  men  and  the  employer.  In  some  branches  of 
industry,  where  the  materials  are  put  through  several  processes  and 
are  gradually  worked  toward  the  merchantable  state,  there  are  oppor- 
tunities to  rectify  mistakes,  either  in  materials  or  in  the  working  of  them, 
so  that  loss  may  be  avoided  or  at  least  jg^reatly  lessened. 

In  the  glass  business  this  is  not  the  case.  When  the  materials  are 
once  put  into  the  furnace  the  thing  is  done,  and  the  least  shade  of  dif- 
ference in  the  nature  of  any  of  the  principal  ingredients,  such  as  sand 
or  salt  cake,  which  is  liable  to  occur  and  can  generally  be  detected  only 
in  results  after  it  is  past  remedy;  anything  wrong  with  fuel  or  furnace, 
a  slight  mistake  in  the  application  of  the  heat,  anyone  of  these,  and 
many  other  apparently  small  accidents  that  frequently  occur  and  are 
very  hard  to  anticipate  and  are  discovered  only  in  results,  once  having 
occurred  are  beyond  remedy,  and  all  the  expense  attached  to  that  lot 
of  materials  is  either  almost  a  lotal  loss  or  must  result  in  a  very  infe- 
rior product  that  yields  very  small  returns  to  either  the  employer  or 
workmen.  Yet  just  as  much  money  has  been  expended,  except  as  to  the 
wages  of  highly  skilled  labor;  just  as  much  hard  work  and  as  great 
skill  have  been  brought  into  requisition  in  producing  this  product, 
which  is  of  little  value  to  either  employer  or  skilled  workmen,  as  had 
been  figured  on  by  investigators  of  the  business  as  surely  yielding  a 
class  of  product  that  would  give  a  handsome  profit  to  both.  And  so  is 
it  clear  through  the  whole  process.  The  business  is  subject  to  innumer- 
able accidents,  many  of  which  can  not  be  foreseen.  An  experienced 
manufacturer,  who  understands  his  business,  may  build  two  furnaces 
under  the  same  roof,  on  the  same  plan,  from  the  same  materials,  the 
work  done  by  the  same  mechanics,  and  the  two  fui^naces  may  work 
very  differently.  The  same  materials  and  the  same  fuel  will  not  pro- 
duce the  same  results  in  the  two  furnaces,  and  it  may  require  a  long 
series  of  experiments  and  the  making  of  a  great  deal  of  unprofitable 
product  before  they  can  be  got  to  working  right.  I  could  go  on  and 
enumerate  similar  causes  that  work  to  the  same  results  that  are  quite 
unavoidable,  but  which  arise  in  every  department  of  the  works,  and  all 
work  to  the  same  end — that  is,  to  the  disappointment  of  both  employer 
and  the  skilled  workman  and  the  destruction  of  the  faith  of  each  in 
the  figures  that  had  led  them  to  expect  different  results,  and,  blinded 
to  the  true  situation,  each  is  apt  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  only  suf- 
ferer, and  the  employer  says  he  suffers  from  paying  too  much  wages, 
the  worker  claiming  he  suffers  because  the  employer  absorbs  all  and 
leaves  him  nothing,  when  in  point  of  fact  they  are  both  victims  of  the 
same  accidents  that  they  each  failed  to  make  proper  provision  for  in 
their  calculations  in  the  beginning.  But,  you  say,  what  has  this  to  do 
with  retaining  the  taiifff 

If  you  will  bear  with  me  a  very  few  minutes  I  will  try  te  show  its 
near  relation  to  the  subject.  I  desire  to  show  that  while,  should  the 
American  manufacturer  be  forced  to  reduce  the  price  of  his  product  to 
meet  the  lower  price  of  the  foreign  product  made  possible  by  inadequate 
protection,  his  only  recourse,  if  he  desires  to  continue  in  the  business, 
is  to  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  his  employes.  Yet  the  difference  in 
wages  paid  hero  and  abroad,  while  constituting  the  principal  point  of 
advantage  the  foreigner  has  over  him,  is  not  the  only  one.  As,  for  in- 
stance, the  window-glass  business  in  this  country  is  scattered  over  a 
vast  area  of  territory,  reaching  from  Massachusetts  to  different  points 
on  and  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  occupying  a  dozen  States,  and  is 
still  extending  westward  until  the  fires  wiU  shortly  be  lighted  in  the 
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State  of  Washington.  Over  all  this  territory  there  is  stron  g  competitiou 
between  the  manufacturers,  and  wliile  the  American  market  is  the  best 
in  the  world,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  only  maitet  we 
can  look  to  for  the  consumption  of  our. product,  and,  for  causes  which 
will  appear  in  this  discussion,  must  necessarily  remain  so. 

On  the  other  hand  the  territory  in  which  the  glass  is  made  to  supply 
all  other  markets  of  the  world  is  much  smaller.  England,  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Italy  supply  the  whole  of  the  markets  of  the 
world  except  the  American  market,  and  are  fondly  hoping  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  when  they  may  be  able  to  monopolize  that.  England 
with  her  colonies  in  which  she  has  the  advantage,  and  the  others  with 
all  the  states  of  the  continent,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  strongest 
competition  between  them  would  be  in  the  American  market  wliich 
is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  having  such  a  diversity  of  markets  they 
are  relieved  of  much  iuconvenience  met  with  here,  where  we  depend  on 
the  home  consumption  alone  and  are  subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  in 
the  activity  of  our  own  market.  Not  only  so,  but  the  rapid  advance  in 
the  demands  of  the  American  market  as  to  the  sizes  and  qualities  used 
calls  for  more  care  in  the  business  and  the  use  of  the  best  and  most 
costly  materials  and  appliances  in  order  to  increase  the  percentage  of  the 
best  qualities  which  the  market  now  requires  and  to  meet  the  relative  de- 
cline in  the  demand  for  the  poorer  qualities  which  renders  them  even 
less  desirable  than  formerly,  while  in  foreign  countries  the  majority  of 
their  markets  are  as  an  important  part  of  our  home  market  was  until  re- 
cently, indifferent  as  to  the  quality  and  hence  afford  ample  market  for 
their  medium  and  jmorer  qualities  so  that  they  can  use  a  lower  grade, 
and  hence  cheaper  materials,  even  if  the  product  in  the  aggregate  is 
much  poorer  in  quality  they  can  send  the  bulk  of  it  to  China,  India, 
Spain,  the  islands,  Canada,  and  all  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and  select 
the  very  finest  to  bring  into  our  market  to  compete  with  us.  And  yet 
with  all  we  have  by  American  diligence  and  enterprise  been  enabled 
to  so  advance  the  business  in  this  country  as  to  be  able  to  place  on  the 
market  at  prices  that  can  not  possibly  be  complained  of  glass  that  can 
not  be  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  can  be  equaled  in  the  world,  the  state- 
ment of  the  importer  .to  the  contrary  noth withstanding.  Not  only  have 
the;5i  advantage  of  this  kind,  but  in  Belgium,  which  is  our  greatest  com- 
petitor (the  so-called  French  glass  coming  from  Belgium),  they  have  the 
advantage  of  mere  nominal  cost  of  transportation,  the  Government 
owning  the  railroads  and  carrying  all  goods  destined  for  export  to 
other  countries,  to  the  point  of  shipment,  for  actual  cost  of  carrying, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  freight  of  this  character  (having  weight  with- 
out much  bulk)  is  sought  after  by  the  steamship  companies  and  is  fre- 
quently carried  at  mere  nominal  freight  charges  for  its  use  as  ballast. 
English  manufacturers  are  all  either  on  or  near  the  seaboard,  and  so 
far  as  cost  of  transportation  is  concerned  glass  can  be  laid  down  in  the 
New  York  market  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  from  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican factories,  and  can,  I  am  informea,  be  reshipped  to  points  in  the 
Western  market  cheaper  than  can  the  product  of  the  American  factories 
as  far  as  west  as  Pittsburg.  These  and  other  things  operate  against 
the  American  producer,  and  he  can  be  compensated  only  by  a  protect- 
ive tariff  to  place  him  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  these  particulars. 

And  now  we  come  to  consider  the  greater  disadvantage  the  American 
producer  labors  under  on  account  of  the  added  cost  of  production  by 
reason  of  the  great  additional  cost  of  labor.  It  must  be  mentioned 
that  all  materials,  except  perhaps  fuel,  are  cheaper  to  the  foreign  em- 
ployer, yet  all  the  cost  of  production,  aside  from  the  wages  oC  \akiRit, 
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accordin(]f  to  the  most  carefal  estimates  amounting  to  only  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  it  is  easily  apparent  that  a  slight  difference 
in  the  remaining  85  per  cent  of  cost,  or  the  wages  of  labor,  sinks  into 
insignificance  any  possible  cheapening  of  the  imported  materials  by 
placing  them  on  the  free  list  as  so-called  raw  materials,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  would  discourage  the  development  of  the  production  of  said 
materials  in  this  country,  which  has  been  making  rapid  progress  of 
late. 

Now,  as'  to  the  great  difference — ^the  great  necessary  difference,  in 
wages  paid  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  tor 
me  to  dwell  on  the  question  of  fact  as  to  the  difference  existing  nor  as 
to  the  extent  of  that  difference. 

There  are  so  many  elements  of  difference,  and  they  differ  so  in  char- 
acter in  different  places  abroad,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  reduce  it  to 
exact  figures;  besides,  on  account  of  the  many  accidents  to  which  the 
business  is  subject  in  this  country,  as  referred  to  above,  it  can  not  be 
stated  exactly  what  the  earnings  are  here.  That  is  to  say,  with  the 
men  working  in  all  the  factories  of  the  country  on  the  same  scale  of 
wages  and  doing  the  same  amount  of  work,  we  find  that  in  one  month, 
or  even  for  a  whole  blast,  the  men  in  some  factoiies  will  make  more 
than  in  others,  according  to  the  relative  degree  of  success  in  those 
works,  and  probably  the  next  month  or  the  next  year  the  relative  posi- 
tions as  to  amount  of  earnings  of  the  men  in  the  same  factories  will  be 
reversed.  This  is  because  the  skilled  workmen  are  paid,  not  only  on 
the  principle  of  piecework,  or  according  to  amount  produced,  but  their 
wages  are  also  rated  according  to  sizes  and  quality  produced,  the  size 
in  a  general  way  depending  on  the  quality.  I  will  say,  then,  that  the 
men  make  a  very  great  deal  more  in  this  country  than  they  do  in  for- 
eign countries.  Take  for  example  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor. 

The  average  of  the  American  workman  is  $834.85  per  year.  The 
Belgian  workman  makes  $478.40,  the  English  $424.94,  and  assuming 
this  to  be  correct,  the  difference  of  cost  to  the  employer  is  much  greater 
according  to  amount  of  production  than  would  appear  from  the  figures, 
inasmuch  as  in  England  the  employer  gets  the  advantage  of  having 
the  boys  bound  to  them  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  at  least  half  of 
which  time  they  do  the  work  of  a  journeyman  and  receive  for  it  appren- 
tice's wages  which  are  exceedingly  small,  while  the  American  boy  is 
allowed  to  receive  full  wages  as  soon  after  entering  the  trade  as  he 
can  fit  himself  to  fill  a  place.  Besides  the  wages  pretended  to  be  paid 
to  journeymen  in  England  are  deceitful  to  the  statistician  because  of  a 
system  of  fining  by  which  they  are  mulcted  of  a  large  portion  of  it  in 
many  cases. 

In  Belgium  they  work  twelve  months  in  the  year  and  seven  days  in 
the  week,  while  here  we  work  under  present  conditions  about  eight  and 
jone-half  months,  and  on  account  of  climatic  and  other  conditions  we 
could  only  work  ten  months  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

Precisely  the  same  methods  and  appliances  are  used  in  this  country 
as  are  used  abroad,  the  work  being  exclusively  hand  work;  yet  experi- 
ence proves,  and  has  clearly  demonstrated  in  this  business,  that  in  any 
department  of  manufacture  American  industry  and  inventive  genius 
will  accomplish  all  the  possibilities  in  point  of  quality  of  produd;  and 
economy  of  production,  while  American  aggressiveness  and  enterprise 
and  spirit  of  competition  will  guaranty  to  the  consumer  the  very  low- 
est possible  price  of  said  product.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this, 
added  to  the  fact  that  under  the  presenttariff  the  foreigner  can  success- 
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fully  enter  our  markets  and  ftirther  stimulate  this  spirit  of  competition, 
has  already  brought  window  glass  to  so  low  a  price  that  every  means 
of  cheapening  it,  and  at  the  same  time  producing  the  high  grade  of 
quality  the  market  requires,  has  been  exhausted,  except  reducing  'the 
wages  of  the  men,  so  that  this  committee,  if  contemplating  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff,  is  in  reality  discussing  the  propriety  of  reducing  our 
wages.  The  impression  has  been  made,  in  ways  and  for  purposes  which 
I  need  not  here  discuss,  that  window-glass  workers  make  very  large 
wages,  and  this  has  been  urged  by  some  as  a  reason  why  the  tariff 
ought  to  be  reduced,  because  to  continue  it  is  to  continue  to  our  people 
wages  that,  as  compared  with  other  workingmens'  wages,  are  unjustly 
high. 

The  people  who  think  and  talk  that  way  know  not  of  what  they 
speak.  I  have  returns  of  the  wages  earned  by  the  most  highly  skilled 
workmen  from  different  concerns,  which  cover  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  glass-making  districts  in  the  United  States.  These  reports  are 
taken  direct  from  the  actual  pay  rolls  of  the  companies,  and  are  all  duly 
sworn  to. 

Taking  the  sum  of  the  average  mouthy  wages  of  the  men  in  these 
different  factories  and  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  factories  repre- 
sented we  find  the  average  to  be  for  the  time  worked  $95.12  per  month. 
This  is  not  a  strictly  accurate  average,  as  there  were  more  men  worlang 
in  some  of  the  works  than  others,  yet  it  is  approximately  correct, 
l^ow,  figuring  that  they  had  all  worked  the  full  working  time  of  a  year, 
or  ten  months,  each  would  have  made  $951.12,  which,divided  into  twelve 
parts,  representing  the  number  of  months  this  must  be  distributed  in 
for  the  support  of  the  family,  we  find  it  to  be  $79.27.  This  represents, 
not  what  they  actually  received,  but  what  they  could  possibly  earn  if 
they  got  full  time  at  the  present  rate  of  wages.  It  is  true  we  make  a 
higher  rate  of  wages  than  men  in  some  other  crafts  do,  but  when  the 
lost  time  is  considered,  even  the  necessary  lost  time  in  each  year,  it 
leaves  little  if  any  more  than  our  necessities  require. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  window-glass  workers  live  too  extrava- 
gantly, buying  more  of  the  more  costly  articles  of  food,  such  as  beef- 
steak, etc.,  than  their  neighbors.    They  need  to. 

Go  into  awindow-glassworks  and  see  them  work,  constantly  exercising 
all  the  strength  of  which  they  are  possessed,  and  this  in  the  midst  of 
almost  blistering  heat,  note  the  wonderful  draft  on  their  energies 
that  is  constantly  manifested  by  the  streams  of  perspiration  that  issue 
from  every  pore  of  their  skins,  and  you  will  agree  that  to  expect  them 
to  recuperate  this  rapidly  wasting  strength,  so  as  to  be  able  to  endure 
it  day  after  day  on  the  food  requisite  for  the  clerk  at  his  desk,  the 
salesman  in  the  store,  or  the  laborer  on  the  street,  is  scarcely  less 
reasonable  than  to  expect  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  heavy  draft 
horse  on  the  diet  of  the  goat  that  preys  on  the  empty  cans  and  refuse 
in  the  back  alley  and  vacant  lot.  We  want  better  wages  than  they  get 
abroad;  we  are  not  satisfied  to  have  our  wives  and  sisters  wheel  coal 
and  sand  in  the  factories;  we  desire  to  have  our  children  attend  school 
instead  of  working  before  they  have  even  the  elements  of  an  education, 
as  is  the  case  with  our  competitors  in  the  American  market  who  work 
abroad.  We  are  not  satisfied  to  live  in  houses  with  only  bare  flag  or 
cobble-stone  floors  as  many  of  them  have  to  do. 

To  talk  of  American  workingmen  working  and  living  as  they  do  in 
foreign  countries  is  un-American. 

It  is  said  that  no  society  can  be  better  than  the  average  of  its  mem- 
bers; can  we  then  hope  to  advance  our  civilization^  ov  \s^^jcc^^Js^:«^*^^ 
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we  introduce  a  system  to  decade  the  most  numerous  class  of  its  mem- 
bers! Can  we  hope  to  maintain  a  free  Government  for  the  people,  by 
the  people,  if  we  destroy  the  spirit  of  individual  freedom  and  independ- 
ence in  that  people.  The  degradation  of  the  masses  is  incompatible 
with  free  institutions  and  popular  government,  and  must  call  for  a 
multiplication  of  standing  armies  and  reformatory  institutions. 

I  regret  to  have  taken  so  much  of  your  valuable  time,  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  but  I  am  conscious  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  thousands 
of  now  idle  workingmen,  with  their  families,  who  depend  on  this  indus- 
try for  a  living  are  looking  to  me  and  the  gentlemen  who  accompany  me 
to  place  this  matter  before  you  in  its  true  light,  and  to  plead  their  cause 
before  you,  so  as  that  you  will  be  led  to  concur  in  our  opinion,  and  request 
that  the  window-glass  business  be  left  at  least  the  already  inadequate 
protection  it  now  has,  for  we  are  to  a  man  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  you  are  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  very  life  of  the  business  in  this 
country,  and  are  the  keepers  of  their  hopes  for  success  in  their  life's 
avocation.  In  submitting  these  remarks  to  you  I  am  voicing  the  opin- 
ions of  all  who  appear  with  me  as  a  committee  of  the  Window  Glass 
Workers'  Association  of  America,  and  whose  names  are  appended. 

We  will  cheerfully  answer  any  questions  you  may  ask,  if  we  are  able 
to  do  so.    We  thank  you,  gentlemen,  tor  your  courtesy. 
Eespectfully, 

John  P.  Ebebhart,  President,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Simeon  F.  Putney,  Cleveland,  N',  Y. 

Jos.  EiGGiNS,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Chas.  Bryant,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

John  A.  Kealy,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

A.  M.  Hammett,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

James  Campbell,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

(tEOBGE  L.  Cake,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Committee  of  Window  Glass  WorJcers^  Association  of  America. 

Mr.  Ebebhart.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  or  any  other  statistician  to  determine  this  matter  accurately,  and 
1  only  assume  these  figures  to  be  correct,  and  will  argue  on  that  basis. 
1  had  not  anticipated  what  Mr.  Bodine  would  say  this  morning;  but  I 
think  his  statement  as  to  wages  is  approximately  correct. 

We  come  here  to-day  believing  that  we  are  right.  We  come  here 
believing  that  you  would  know  we  are  right  if  you  had  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  this  question  in  all  its  bearings.  There  is  no  body  of  people 
on  the  earth  who  have  been  so  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  as 
the  window-glass  workers  of  this  country  have  been.  We  have  sub- 
mitted to  having  ourselves  talked  about  as  receiving  too  much  wages, 
and  everything  of  that  sort;  but  this  is  simply  a  question  of  business. 
We  desire  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  have  come  before  you  willing 
and  anxious  to  answer  every  question  that  you  may  ask  us,  in  order 
that  you  may  understand  the  matter. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  It  is  not  true  that  the  accidents  of  which  you  speak 
in  this  business  are  inherent  in  business  everywhere? 

Mr.  Ebebhart.  I  only  gave  that  as  a  reason  why  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  it  to  figures.  It  makes  the  figures  taken  from  other  countries 
just  as  erroneous  as  those  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Do  you  indorse  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Bodine t 

Mr.  Ebebhart.  We  indorse  them  as  being  perfectly  fair. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  understood  Mr.  Bodine  to  state  that  the  difference 
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in  wages  and  labor  cost  between  England  and  Belgium  was  the  same 
as  that  between  England  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Eberhabt.  You  thoroughly  misunderstood  him. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  He  followed  it  with  the  statement  that  because  of 
that  big  increase  the  Belgians  were  encroaching  upon  and  almost 
monopolizing  the  English  market. 

Mr.  Ebeehart.  Excuse  me,  but  you  misapprehended  him.  He  said 
that  after  all^hile  there  were  apparent  differences  in  wages,  they  were 
evened  up.  Wages  are  approximately  the  same  on  the  same  qualities 
of  goods.  A  great  deal  of  goods  have  been  imported  irom  Belgium  to 
England. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  For  what  is  your  association  formed? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  It  is  formed  for  the  elevation  of  its  members,  for 
their  education  in  the  principles  of  American  citizenship,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  protection  in  our  industry. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  On  what  do  you  look  with  most  apprehension  f 

Mr.  Eberhart.  By  being  closely  bound  together  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  bring  to  bear  an  influence  that  will  work  to  the  benefit  of  our  busi- 
ness, and  from  time  to  time  resist  any  unjust  encroachments  from  our 
employers,  and  to  do  everything  that  goes  to  make  workingmen  more 
prosperous. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  One  of  the  principal  objects  is  to  prevent  encroach- 
ments by  the  reduction  of  wages  t 

Mr.  Eberhart.  That  is  one  of  the  principal  objects. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  find  a  necessity  for  organization  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Necessarily. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  frequently  have  to  exercise  force  for  that  purpose  T 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  give  you  soine  reasons  why. 
We  realize,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  our  employers  are  only 
human;  and  not  only  that,  but  they  are  American  and  aggressive,  as 
are  Americans  of  every  kind;  and  that  when  they  are  crowded  by  the 
foreign  product  and  harassed  in  their  own  market  by  the  foreigners 
from  year  to  year,  as  they  have  been  through  the  latter  years  of  the 
business,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  would  protect  themselves  from 
ruin.  The  wages  of  the  men  in  their  factories  being  an  all-important 
factor  in  the  cost  of  production,  they  would  naturally  look  to  reduction 
in  that  line. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Does  not  that  sometimes  occur  when  it  is  not  the 
result  of  competition  ? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  remember  that  we  were  reduced  in  wages  some- 
time after  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  1893;  and  it  is  the  only  reduc- 
tion of  wages  that  I  hav6  any  knowledge  of. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Were  importations  heavier  at  that  time  than  they  are 
to-day? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  They  were  somewhat  heavier  at  that  time  than  at 
present. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Did  you  not  in  your  paper  state  to  the  contrary? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  No,  sir.  At  that  time  the  reduction  was  conceded 
because  our  organization  recognized  the  justice  of  it  on  account  of  this 
reduction  in  the  tariff*. 

I  will  also  stjite  that  we  have  an  express  written  agreement  with  our 
employers  that  if  the  tariff  be  reduced  we  would  be  willing  to  accept  a 
reduction. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  As  to  the  figures  that  yon  speak  about,  will  you  please 
give  them  again  for  1880? 
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Mr.  Eberhart.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  the  amounts  are 
approximately  the  same.  For  the  four  years  ending  June  30, 1881,  or 
succeeding  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the  imports  amounted  to  $6,000,- 
000:  nearly  three-fourths  more. 

Mr.  Taesney.  Please  explain  why  it  is  that  you  suspend  work  for  a 
couple  of  months  in  each  year. 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  I  will  try  to  do  so.  You  must  understand  that  the 
window-glass  work  is  more  arduous  than  anyone  not  actually  expe- 
rienced in  it  can  possibly  appreciate.  You  must  know  that  when  the 
heat  becomes  oppressive  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  men,  with  all 
their  excellent  food,  with  all  the  nice  l^efsteak  they  can  get,  are  unable 
to  recuperate  suflBciently  to  continue  the  performance  of  that  work. 
About  the  latter  part  of  June  the  men  are  completely  fagged  out,  and 
must  have  a  cessation  of  labor;  not  only  that,  but  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
cessive heat  used  in  the  works  it  is  rapidly  destructive  to  them,  and  it 
is  necessary  sometimes  to  place  these  works  in  working  order,  so  that 
stoppage  is  necessary.  While  that  acts  as  a  loss  to  the  workingmen, 
they  have  discussed  the  matter,  and  they  do  not  want  the  stoppage  to 
be  any  shorter. 

Mr.  Taesney.  Is  there  much  difference  between  the  climate  in  mid- 
summer in  Pittsburg  and  that  in  Belgium  t 

Mr.  Bbbbhart.  Experience  shows  that  while  the  difference  in  the 
heat  at  a  given  period  would  not  vary  so  much  in  their  climate,  still  it 
is  more  even  over  there,  and  it  does  not  come  on  so  suddenly  as  in  this 
country  to  "knock  us  out,^  if  you  will  excuse  a  glass-house  expression. 

Mr.  BREOKiNBiDaE.  In  what  department  of  the  glass-manufacturing 
business  are  you  en  gaged  t 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  I  am  not  engaged  in  glass  works,  but  am  president 
of  the  Iron  Workers'  Association.    My  trade  is  that  of  a  cutter. 

Mr.  Beeckineidge.  Does  that  relate  to  window  glass? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  blowers,  cutters,  and  flatteners. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Have  you  any  export  trade  at  this  time! 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  None  that  I  know  of.  That  question  could  be  bet- 
ter answered  by  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I  infer  from  the  trend  of  your  argument  that  it 
is  needless  for  us  to  hope  to  have  an  export  trade  in  window  glass? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  It  is  absolutely  needless  for  us  ever  to  hope  to  do 
that,  unless  the  working  people  of  foreign  countries  are  elevated  to  the 
status  of  ours.  We  have  other  things  to  overcome  besides  that  in  the 
matter  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidgb.  That  applies  more  particularly  to  the  glass 
establishments  in  the  interior? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  Our  glass-manufacturing  establishments  are  in  the 
interior  principally.  It  has  been  found  that  the  most  advantageous 
localities  for  manufacturing  glass  are  considerable  distances  from  the 
seaboard,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Beeckineidge.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  difference  that  has 
existed  between  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  at  former  times,  as 
well  as  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  I  could  not  answer  that  very  accurately,  except  in 
this  way:  That  I  did  have  positive  knowledge  that  as  the  tariff*  has 
been  reduced  the  cost  of  piX)duction  in  foreign  countries  has  been 
reduced.  I  remember  that  in  1890,  when  what  is  known  as  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  was  passed,  immediately  after  it  was  known  that  it  would  go 
into  effVict  notices  were  posted  in  the  works  in  express  terms :  "We 
will  enforce  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  our  works  to  meet  the  advance 
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In  the  tariff  on  account  of  the  McKinley  bill.?'  That  is  one  of  the 
instances.  When  the  development  occurred  in  this  business  in  this 
country  and  manufacturers  had  taken  every  effort  to  improve  their 
works  and  to  cheapen  the  article,  and  when  there  had  been  over  there 
reductions  made  in  order  to  increase  their  ability  to  sell  glass  they 
made  an  aggregate  reduction  of  20  per  cent  after  the  passage  of  that 
biU. 

Mr.  Bbbokinbidge.  When  the  tariff  was  advanced  by  the  passage 
of  the  McKinley  bill  did  you  find  foreign  competition  in  the  interior 
as  well  as  on  the  seaboard  T 

Mr.  Ebeehabt.  Yes,  sir;  but  of  course  not  to  the  same  extent.     I     ' 
know  something  about  the  business  farther  back  than  my  personal 
recollection  will  go. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  So  far  as  you  know  the  American  producers 
require  as  much  protection  now  as  they  ever  didt 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbbokinbidge.  You  see  no  hope  of  establishing  an  export 
trade  f 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  No,  sir;  unless  conditions  greatly  change  in  foreign 
countries.  It  will  never  be  possible  unless  some  great  revolution  is 
made  in  the  business  whereby  machinery  can  be  used  to  produce  glass 
still  cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  in  foreign  countries.  It  will 
never  come  about  so  long  as  American  workingmen  have  a  right  to 
work  and  live  as  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  And,  so  far  as  I  see,  it  will  never  be  possible  for 
American  manufacturers  to  establish  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  sup- 
ply this  country  without  the  rates  of  protection  remaining  substan- 
tially as  we  have  them  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  We  always  will  have  to  accept  ideas  of  certain 
cranks  in  this  country  who  are  determined  to  have  anything  that  is 
imported;  but  we  think  the  time  ought  to  come  when  we  will  have  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  home  market  than  we  have  ever  had 
before. 

Mr.  Bbeckikbidge.  My  question  was  as  to  whether  you  could  fore- 
see any  i)ossibility  of  being  able  to  supply  our  market  without  sub- 
stantially the  same  rate  of  protection  that  the  glass  manufacturers 
have  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  I  will  say  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  wonderful  advancement  in  this  country  by  manufacturers  in  the 
introduction  of  the  continuous-tank  system,  and  so  on.  The  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  have  been  very  ambitious  to  get  the  very  best 
methods  and  the  very  best  ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  product. 
This  may  continue,  and  the  time  may  come  when  we  will  not  need  so 
much  protection.  Although  Mr.  Bodine  stated  this  was  no  longer  an 
infant  industry,  for  it  has  been  in  existence  a  long  while,  yet  it  is 
struggling  as  much  to-day  as  it  ever  has.  For  instance,  in  the  Western 
country  we  discovered  natural  gas  to  be  a  very  good  fuel  with  which  to 
make  glass.  Everybody  went  into  this  and  it  has  begun  to  react  now. 
It  must  be  so,  and  I  believe  that  today,  so  far  as  actual  results  are  con- 
cerned, taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have 
profited  by  this  fuel.  It  has  caused  a  wonderful  advancement  in  that 
business  in  this  country,  because  it  has  stimulated  manufacturers  to  the 
introduction  of  other  new  methods  of  manufacturing  fuel  that  will  pro- 
duce a  finer  quality  of  glass.  For  instance,  in  one  mill  Mr.  Chambers 
is  erecting  an  apparatus  to  make  his  own  gas,  without  the  hope  of  ^^^csv^ 
natural  gas.    Other  manufacturers  are  man\i€aR.\?ocrai%  ^^»»  ^ws^.^^K3f^^ 
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not  because  it  is  cheaper,  but  because  there  was  a  necessity  for  a  gas 
of  transcendent  power  that  will  justify  them.  Mr.  Chambers  told  me 
that  he  could  not  put  in  an  expensive  plant  were  it  not  to  be  permanent. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  infer  from  what  you  say  about  natural  gas 
and  other  things  that  the  cost  of  manutiicturing  has  not  been  in- 
creased t 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  really  believe  that  during  the  time  of  this  wonder- 
ful development  prices  have  declined. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  know  the  difference  in  the  selling  price 
of  window  glass  in  this  country  and  that  abroad! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  In  this  country! 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Yes,  sir;  or  in  the  foreign  market — say  the  price 
to  the  jobbers. 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  do  not,  sir.  That  is  not  exactly  in  my  department 
of  the  business.  My  best  information  is  that  glass  is  sold  in  foreign 
countries  so  low  that,  even  with  all  our  advantages,  we  do  not  see  how 
they  can  do  it.  We  know  that  it  sold  so  low  as  to  force  our  prices  down 
to  a  low  notch. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  was  passed  there  was  a  reduction  of  wages  in  the  gla^s  business 
in  Belgium! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  trades  unions  in  foreign  countries! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  believe  they  have  a  sort  of  union  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  their  union  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  wages  ! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  were  able  to  hold  on 
long  enough. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  linos  of  occupation  they  have  international 
unions.    Is  there  such  a  thing  in  your  trade! 

*Mr.  Eberhart.  No,  sir;  we  have  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  corresponding  increase  of  wages  on 
this  side  of  the  water  because  of  the  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  glass  manufactuiers  who  employ  non- 
union labor  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Not  one. 

The  Chairman.  You  h«ave  a  pretty  good  organization! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  There  is  no  window  glass  manufacturer  in  this  coun- 
try who  runs  nonunion  works.  If  a  manufacturer  should  be  sbort  of  a 
man  and  the  union  could  not  supply  one  we  never  stand  in  the  way 
of  that  man's  services.  We  would  allow  him  to  be  employed  on  the 
same  terms  as  our  own  men  are. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  glass-blowers  in  the  country! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  There  has  been  such  a  thing  known. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  an  American  boy  learning 
this  trade! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  entering  the 
trade! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  If  there  is  any  such  thing  anywhere  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  your  union  regulate  the  number  of  appren- 
tices! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  shall  be  apprentices! 
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Mr.  Eberhaet.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  think  I  can  give 
yon  better  information  by  reading  the  laws  of  our  organization  on  that 
subject.  I  am  anxious  to  have  this  thoroughly  understood.  Our  law 
reads  that  gatherers  shall  be  10  per  cent;  cutters,  4  per  cent;  and  flat- 
teners  4  per  cent.  When,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  necessary, 
the  proportion  of  cutters  can  be  raised  to  20  per  cent  and  that  of  flat- 
ten ers  to  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  the  number 
of  workmen  t 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir.  I  desire  to  explain  that.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  natural  gas,  this  number  of  apprentices  related  to 
the  number  of  workingmen;  so  that  always  an  ample  number  of  young 
men  could  enter  the  trade.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  places  being 
va<;ant.  Natural  gas  was  discovered,  and  there  was  an  abnormal 
growth  in  the  business.  We  increased  the  number  of  apprentices  in 
the  quarries.  Every  man  who  is  an  American  citizen,  and  who  has 
been  in  the  trade  a  sufficient  length  of  time  and  is  capable  of  taking 
care  of  an  apprentice,  has  the  right  to  take  his  son  or  brother  outside 
of  this  percentage.  We  make  a  sufficient  provision  for  apprentices  to 
supply  the  demand.  In  order  to  do  that  we  not  only  relax  the  laws  so 
that  we  can  get  a  boy  into  the  trade,  but  we  advance  him  as  fast  as 
possible  in  order  to  assist  him  in  becoming  a  workman  in  six  months, 
if  possible,  in  order  to  make  room  for  another  apprentice.  There  was 
an  impression  among  the  manufacturers  for  several  years,  because  the 
business  was  growing  so  fast,  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  getting 
apprentices.  My  impression  was  that  there  were  boys  enough,  and  I 
thought  I  understood  the  business  better.  We  took  all  the  apprentices 
that  it  was  possible  to  take.  This  year  we  have  received  notice  from 
the  manufacturers  that  they  do  not  want  so  many  boys  next  year. 
For  the  last  two  years  the  manufacturers,  when  the  time  came'  to 
arrange  the  scale  for  the  year,  said  nothing  about  the  number  of 
apprentices;  and  this  year  they  have  informed  us  in  express  terms 
that  they  do  not  ask  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  increased. 

Our  law  says  that  no  appr^ntiship  shall  be  granted  to  any  one  who 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Is  not  that  equitablet 
An  apprentice  must  have  a  good  moral  character,  and  be  able  to  read 
and  write.  The  law  also  says  that  a  father  or  brother,  being  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  in  good  standing,  may  be  allowed  to  take  a 
son  or  brother  as  an  apprentice.  The  son  of  a  deceased  father  has  the 
privilege  of  entering  the  trade,  provided  said  father  was  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death.  So,  you  see  we  are  Ameri- 
cans in  our  rules  and  laws.  Section  15  says  that  in  any  one  of  the 
four  trades  where  apprentices  are  received,  no  money  shall  be  paid  for 
such  apprentices,  and  it  fixes  a  fine  of  from  $5  to  $50,  and  the  party  is 
liable  to  be  exi)elled,  who  violates  this  law.  We  are  no  enemies  of  the 
American  boy.    That  belief  is  a  great  misapprehension. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  should  state  the  fact  that  the  trade  of 
blower  is  usually  grown  from  that  of  gatherer,  and  that  every  gatherer 
who  works  in  the  business  has  always  the  right  to  advance  himself,  so 
that  we  have  a  constant  stream  pouring  in  as  fast  as  the  capacity  of 
the  works  will  take  them. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  the  character  of  the  work,  has  there 
been  a  shortening  of  life  among  the  workingmen  in  that  business! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  It  has  been  found  that  it  is  a  very  heavy  drafr  on 
any  man's  vitality,  and  that  any  man  who  works  at  the  traidfe^xix^fc^^ 
he  is  extraordinarily  strong,  would  not  live  as*  Vo\i^^a&  ^\s\a.\i.^^^^'^^^ 
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in  other  avocations  of  life.  There  have  been  men  who  worked  until 
they  were  comparatively  old.  I  remember  one  instance  where  a  man 
who  was  thought  to  be  so  old  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wonder.  I 
have  seen  him  tottering  on  the  street;  but  when  I  came  to  inquire  as  to 
his  age,  I  found  he  was  not  such  an  old  man  after  all.  He  was  consid- 
ered old  because  he  was  a  glass- worker.  I  think  the  time  of  service  is 
greatly  shortened  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  work. 

Since  I  came  to  Washington  to  meet  this  committee  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  secretary  in  the  office  at  Pittsburg  in  relation  to  a  man  for 
whom  I  had  procured  work;  but  I  understand  that  he  has  not  been 
accepted  because  he  was  thought  to  be  too  old.  That  man  is  as  vigor- 
ous as  any  man  in  this  room  today.  I  had  made  a  positive  arrange- 
ment for  a  place  for  him.  After  a  man  gets  too  old  for  the  business  he 
is  relegated  to  idleness,  or  has  to  take  up  common  labor  or  go  to  the 
poorhouse. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  something  said  in  the  papers  about  glas8- 
blowers  being  imported  in  Pennsylvania.    Was  there  any  truth  in  thatt 

Mr.  Eberhabt.  We  were  never  able  to  prove  it  in  court. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  make  out  a  case  in  ex)urtt 

Mr.  Eberhart.  There  was  a  failure  to  get  sufficient  evidence  to  have 
the  case  recognized  in  court  as  a  case — it  was  such  an  utter  failure. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  fact  that  workingmen 
live  better  and  have  shorter  hours  makes  their  labor  any  more  efficient 
during  the  time  they  do  workT 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Bryan.  In  Belgium  they  work  Sundays  as  well  as  other  days, 
and  have  no  vacations  in  the  summer  t 

Mr.  Eberhart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Does  that  tell  upon  the  constitution  or  render  their  work 
less  valuable  to  the  employer! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  will  have  to  answer  that  question  a  little  at  length. 
The  conditions  are  so  different  over  there  that  it  is  hard  to  understand 
all  these  things.  I  can  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  state  it;  but  my  impres- 
sion is  that  in  Belgium  they  have  created  a  surplus  of  workingmen, 
and  if  a  man  gets  played  out  he  can  be  i^placed  and  the  place  be  kept 
still  going. 

When  you  speak  of  works  running,  they  refer  more  to  the  place  than 
to  the  man.  If  a  man  becomes  disabled  tiiie  place  goes  on,  because  the 
women  and  children  keep  on  working,  and  can  manage  to  eke  out  a 
sort  of  existence. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  know  what  the  hours  are  over  there? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  No,  sir;  except  this,  that  in  a  continuous  tank  they 
have  to  work  three  sets  of  men  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Over  there,  as  well  as  here! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  they  work  eight  hours  a  day  each! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Bryan.  When  you  are  giving  the  comparative  wages,  do  you 
mean  the  wages  for  each  man,  or  the  wages  that  go  to  each  place  f 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  am  glad  you  make  that  point.  When  statisticians 
go  to  get  statistics  they  get  the  wages  of  the  men.  A  man  is  working 
in  a  glassworks,  and  it  is  always  known  as  a  certain  pLoce.  The 
blower  in  the  place  gets  the  bill.  It  is  called  his  place.  The  bill  is 
made  out  to  that  man,  no  matter  if  he  were  off  three  or  four  weeks, 
unless  discharged,  or  he  surrenders  the  place  permanently.    The  worK 
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would  be  credited  to  that  main.  When  statistics  are  made  up,  there  is 
no  allowance  for  sickness  or  anything  of  the  kind.  The  statistics 
appear  according  to  the  wages  paid  to  the  man  working  in  that  certain 
place. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  that  true  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  I  was  speaking  particularly  of  this  country.  I  sup- 
X>ose  it  is  the  same  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  by  which  you  can  si)eak 
intelligently  on  this  subject  of  the  labor  cost  of  making  a  particular 
piece  of  glass,  or  do  you  base  your  opinion  entirely  upon  the  relative 
wages  paid  f 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  could  by  a  short  calculation  give  you  what  the 
wages  of  our  four  trades  would  be  on  a  particular  box  of  glass.  Then 
we  would  have  to  figure  on  estimates  as  to  the  percentage  of  this  to 
the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  it  iwssible  for  a  manufacturer  to  take  a  box  of  glass 
and  figure  out  just  what  it  cost  to  produce  that  box  of  glass  and  put 
it  on  the  market  t 

Mr.  Eberhart.  It  is  possible  to  figure  close  to  it,  but  it  could  not 
be  done  exactly.  We  can  calculate  that  so  much  glass  can  be  made 
out  of  so  many  pounds  of  soda-ash,  sand,  etc. — that  it  is  in  that  mate- 
rial to  do  it.  But  we  can  not  calculate  whether  a  pot  is  liable  to  break 
and  the  glass  run  into  the  cellar  and  become  a  total  loss. 

Mr.  Bryan.  A  man  who  calculates  must  take  those  things  into  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir;  there  may  be  a  general  average  of  such 
damages,  and  then  he  might  meet  a  loss  which  would  bankrupt  him. 

Mr.  Bryan.  There  is  nothing  in  this  country  to  make  it  more  risky 
than  in  other  countries*,  it  is  possible  for  a  business  man  to  compute 
the  cost  here  as  well  as  the  cost  there,  of  such  accidents? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  believe  it  is  more  risky  here  than  there,  because 
there  are  so  many  of  these  things.  If  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to  lose 
by  such  damages,  they  will  cost  him  so  much  more  here  than  on  the  thero 
side.  Another  thing  is  thai;  in  the  old  country  the  melting  tank  is  not 
so  much  of  a  loss  when  the  product  is  compared.  It  turns  out  often 
to  be  unfit  for  the  market  in  this  countiy;  but  in  that  country  they  can 
go  ahead  and  work  it  up  again,  and  ship  it  here  and  there  to  points 
where  quality  is  not  required.  Such  glass  in  this  country  would  have 
to  be  dipped  out  and  melted  over  again.  Last  year  several  tanks  had 
to  be  emptied  of  glass  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  understand,  then,  that  your  estimate  of  the  cost  in 
this  country  and  the  cost  abroad  is  based  upon  wages  paid  and  not 
necessarily  upon  the  cost  of  the  article  produced? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  The  wages  are  such  an  immensely  large  factor  in  it 
(that  difference  being  85  per  cent  of  the  total  cost)  that  they  go  far 
toward  making  the  difference  in  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Bryan.  However  much  you  may  argue  that  subject,  the  fact 
remains  that  your  estimate  is  based  upon  the  wages  paid  and  not  upon 
investigation  made  of  the  actual  cost? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Kot  altogether.  We  have  sent  men  to  Belgium  and 
England  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  these  estimates  are  the  out- 
come of  those  investigations  as  near  as  we  could  get  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  them  accurate  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  places. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  simply  give  the  figures  as  to  the  wages  and  not  as 
to  cost  of  a  particular  piece  or  quantity  of  glass. 
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Mr.  Eberhaet.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  figures  of  wages  in 
other  countries.  I  only  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  which  we  can  only  assume  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  believe  you  stated  that,  counting  the  time  the  men 
did  not  work,  it  would  make  a  little  less  than  $70  per  month  for  their 
wages  t 

Mr.  Eberhabt.  I  took  my  figures  from  a  large  number  of  works  in 
the  countries  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  companies. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  figures  you  give  are  not  actually  figures,  but  merely 
prophecies! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  They  are  the  average  rate  the  men  worked  for  this 
year. 

'  Mr.  Bryan.  Can  you  give  us  the  actual  amount  for  each  man.  Would 
it  fall  short  of  $79t 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Really,  I  have  not  figured  that  out. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Would  it  be  more  than  $60! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  It  would  be  more  than  $60. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Would  it  be  $70t 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Well,  you  are  asking  me  to  guess  at  something. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Give  your  best  judgment. 

Mr.  Eberhart.  It  would  be  over  $60. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  really  believe  that  a  reduction  of  the  tarifi 
would  reduce  your  wages  by  reducing  the  price  of  glass  in  this  country  1 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  tariff 
were  reduced  we  would  have  to  meet  that  reduction  in  a  reduction  of 
wages. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Because  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  glass! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  In  other  words,  you  argue  that  the  price  of  glass  in 
this  country  is  maintained  at  a  higher  point  because  of  the  tariff  than 
it  would  be  without  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  do  believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  would 
enable  the  foreign  manufacturers  to  sell  their  glass  here  and  it  would 
cheapen  it.  I  think  that  the  maintenance  of  the  tariff  has  developed 
the  industry  in  this  country,  and  will  continue  to  develop  it  until  glass 
sells  for  a  lower  price  than  it  otherwise  would  if  such  development  had 
not  taken  place. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  glass  business  is  an  old  one,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  It  is  pretty  old. 

Mr.  Bryan.  We  had  about  the  same  amount  produced  in  this  conn- 
try  before  as  we  have  had  under  the  McKinley  bUl.  Is  not  that  largely 
true! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  What  was  the  Walker  tariff! 

Mr.  Bryan.  It  was  a  so-called  free-trade  tariff. 

Mr.  Eberhart.  At  that  timeth^  window- glass  business  was  circum- 
scribed in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  we  not  manufacture  about  as  much  as  we  do  now 
at  about  the  same  price! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Clay  said,  in  1832,  that  window  glass  was  selling  at 
$3.75  per?  hundred  feet.  That  was  over  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  devel- 
opment lias  not  brought  a  great  reduction  since  that  time.  • 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  1832  8  by  10  was  the  best 
glass  there  was,  and  it  was  about  the  highest  glass  that  came  into  the 
market.  Now  we  have  8  by  10  simply  a  drug  on  the  market.  It  is 
only  sold  now  with  other  glass. 
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Mr.  Bryan.  So  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  two? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  It  would  hardly  be  a  fair  comparison.  In  1832  the 
window-glass  business  in  this  couutry  was  very  small. 

Mr.  Bryan.  At  that  time  Mr.  Clay  was  bragging  about  how  it  had 
grown. 

Mr,  Eberhart.  Since  that  time  it  has  probably  grown  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  think  it  was  said  this  morning  that  the  price  was  $1.50 
for  50  feet  in  a  box. 

Mr.  Eberhart.  It  has  been  suggested  that  at  that  time  it  would 
have  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  that  to  have  got  that  glass  to  the 
market.  For  instance,  the  industry  in  western  Pennsylvania  at  that 
time  was  in  the  backwoods,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  was  very 
excessive. 

Mr.  Bryan.  With  that  geographical  protection  the  protection  was 
greater  than  it  is  now! 

Mr  Eberhart.  It  could  not  be  gotten  to  market. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Clay  in  his  speech  did  not  go  into  details,  but 
simply  mentioned  it  as  an  industry.  You  have  stated  that  you  did  not 
see  in  future  how  we  will  be  able  to  import  much  glass  in  competition 
with  other  countries,  for  many  yea-rs  to  come,  without  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  can  not  see  it.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  keep 
on  developing,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  that  end. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Your  defense  of  the  tariff  is  that  it  pays  us  as  a  country 
to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  glass  at  a  higher  price  in  this  country 
than  it  can  be  bought  for  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  advocate  a  tariff  on  glass  from  a  little  narrower 
standpoint  than  that  even. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  is  narrow. 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  think  protection  gives  an  opportunity  of  manu- 
fa<ituring  here  and  employing  men  at  good  wages. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  suppose,  to  give  those  men  good  wages,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  some  people  in  this  country  to  pay  more  for  the  glass,  you 
would  still  defend  the  tarifft 

Mr.  Eberhart.  But  I  contend  that  this  very  system  which  has 
been  carried  on  in  America  and  given  the  people  good  wages  has  also, 
by  developing  the  business,  not  only  as  to  the  methods  of  manufacture, 
but  also  as  to  localities  the  most  advantageous,  developed  the  busi- 
ness and  cheapened  the  article  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Can  competition  reduce  the  price  of  an  article  except 
where  it  is  exorbitant! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  You  know  that  in. every  department  of  human 
activity  we  always  figure  on  a  profit  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the 
business  done.  Now.  the  time  was  when  the  business  was  done  in  a 
small  way,  and  the  indi\adual  profit  would  necessarily  be  greater  where 
the  product  is  made  in  enormous  works.  Men  can  afford  to  sell  for  a 
less  profit  when  they  do  a  large  business,  and  in  the  aggregate  get  a 
fair  income. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  think  doing  business  on  a  large  scale  will  lessen 
the  costf 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Suppose  that  (conceding  it  for  the  sake  of  the  argument) 
this  industry  can  not  be  kei)t  up  without  this  tariff,  would  you  still 
defend  the  collection  indirectly  by  the  Government  of  a  higlier  price 
from  the  people  to  pay  the  manufacturers  in  order  that  you  shaU  get 
more! 

TH H 
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Mr.  Eberhart.  If  yoii  will  come  with  me  out  into  the  State  of 
Indiana  I  will  show  yon  there  where  this  business  has  developed  more 
rapidly  than  it  has  in  any  other  portion  of  this  country;  and  I  also  will 
show  you  where  it  has  employed  labor  and  where  cities  have  been  built 
in  that  section,  and  where  people  have  bought  glass  to  put  in  their 
houses:  audi  can  show  their  ability  in  building  those  houses  has  been 
infinitely  increased  by  this  system.  In  that  section  cities  have  sprung 
up  like  mushrooms.  Substantial  towns  have  been  built;  and  if  you 
figure  it  down  it  will  be  an  infinitesimal  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
whole  people  and  in  their  ability  to  buy. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  your  theory  is  that  the  direct  benefit  goes  back' 
indirectly  to  all  the  people  who  pay  itt 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Very  much  multiplied. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  little  direct  benefit  which  you  get  is  multiplied 
before  it  goes  back  to  the  people  who  pay  it? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir;  through  those  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  average  earnings,  do  you  include  the  un- 
skilled along  with  the  skilled  labor! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  average  in  the  skilled  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  for  a  skilled  blower  to  make  that  per 
diem  wages? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir.  They  do  not  make  such  large  wages  per 
annum.    It  will  depend  upon  quite  a  number  of  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  maximum  for  a  skilled  blower 
of  double  thickness? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  That  would  be  very  hard  to  state,  owing  to  the  con- 
ditions. There  are  men  in  the  country  in  the  industry  to-day  that  I 
have  in  mind  who  can  make  very  large  wages  at  times,  when  they  have 
hours  and  glass  fit  for  making  extra  large  sizes.  They  are  strong  men 
and  highly  skilled.  At  the  same  time  they  are  dragging  themselves 
out  and  becoming  old  men  before  their  time. 

The  Cjqeairman.  I  have  heard  instances  where  men  have  made  $25 
to  $30  a  day. 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  have  continued  to  do  it  for  a 
whole  settlement  through.  There  have  been  manufacturers  who  have 
built  works — and  especially  has  this  been  the  case  where  workmen  were 
scarce  and  where  there  was  a  rivalry  between  companies — there  have 
been  times  when  there  would  be  rivalry  as  to  reputation  of  the  amount 
of  production;  during  those  times  they  have  allowed  some  of  tiie 
blowers,  who  were  strong  enough,  to  work  on  their  very  highest-priced, 
sizes,  whether  they  had  orders  or  not;  and  they  even  allowed  glass  to 
go  into  those  orders  at  extra  price  of  wages,  when  it  was  hardly  fit  to 
go  into  it,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  a  blower  made  so  much 
in  a  settlement.  It  goes  out  to  the  men  that  they  are  doing  a  good 
business  at  such  and  such  works.  That  has  been  done  in  some  in- 
stances. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  I  imagine  that  in  the  American  trade  the. 
tariff  is  the  most  effective  agency? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  think  I  can  iissureyou  of  this,  that  if  you  will  con- 
tinue the  system  you  can  safely  leave  the  question  of  jjrosperity  to  us, 
for  we  will  get  our  share  of  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  you  are  not  afraid  of  not  getting  your  share? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  we  strike  down  the  manufiictureryou  will  suffer? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  take  away  his  abiUty  to  pay.  You 
can  not  squeeze  blood  out  of  a  turnip. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Your  organization  was  as  strong  in  1883  as  it  is  nowt 

Mr.  Eberhabt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  could  not  prevent  a  reduction  in  1883? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  No,  sir. 

'  Mr.  Dalzell.  Suppose  the  tariff  were  lowered  to  the  extent  of  driv- 
ing out  home  competition,  do  you  suppose  the  foreign  manufacturers 
would  give  us  glass  at  the  same  price  it  is  nowf 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  There  is  no  question  but  what  prices  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  think  it  would  put  up  wages  over  there. 
They  put  down  wages  over  there  when  we  raised  the  tariff;  and  do  you 
not  imagine  that  the  workingmen  would  compel  them  to  put  it  up! 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  The  workingmen  over  there  are  just  where  a  work- 
ingman  in  this  country  will  be  if  protection  is  abolished.  They  have 
not  even  the  power  to  combine,  and  so  unite  their  strength. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  understooid  you  to  say  that  they  had  labor  unions 
over  there  f 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  We  have  tried  to  assist  them  to  an  effective  union 
and  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  assisting  them,  besides  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  labor. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  you  have  spent  money  assisting  themf 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  Yes,  sir;  thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  BuBBOws.  You  say  window  glass  was  never  so  cheap  as  it  is  to- 
day! 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  It  is  my  belief  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
window  glass  was  selling  so  cheap  as  to-day.  This  is  the  best  informa- 
tion I  have. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  Then  our  people  are  suffering  who  buy  glass  for  a 
less  price  than  they  have  ever  been  able  to  buy  it  for  before! 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  It  is  lower  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  the 
manufacturers  who  have  any  glass  on  hand  will  not  sell  it,  because  the 
people  who  want  it  have  no  money  to  pay  for  it. 

statement  of  me.  PTnT«T.TPgk 

Mr.  Phillips  read  a  paper  as  follows  : 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  September  6, 189S. 
Hon.  T.  W.  Phillips  and  M.  8.  Quay  : 

Dear  Sirs:  We,  the  window-j^lass  workers  and  members  of  local  assembly  No.  300, 
K.  of  L.,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  unanimously  resolved  that, 
Whereas  it  is  apparent  that  Congress  is  about  to  revise  the  tariff  on  window  glass; 
and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  window  glass  means  a  reduc- 
tion in  our  wages ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  we  request  that  you  as  our  representatives  in  Confess  and  Senate 
do  protest  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  window-c^lass 
workers  of  United  States  thac  no  reduction  be  made  in  the  tariff  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  window  glass. 

Clark  £.  Gleason. 
Alphonse  W.  Reynolds. 
Horace  B.  Clark. 
William  D.  Camp. 
H.  8.  Haines. 

B.    C.   ViDEON. 
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GERMAN  MIRROR  PIRATES. 

(Parmynph  ItS.) 

■  % 

SXATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALFBED  BLTJlf,  OF  12  FIB8T  STBEET,  NEW  TOBX. 

Wednesday,  September  13, 1893. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Co^nviiTTEE :  Our  busi- 
ness is  tbat  of  importiug  plate  glass  for  the  purpose  of  maimfactur- 
iug  mirror  plates.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  glass  which  we  import,  or 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  business  which  we  do  on  plate  glass  is  on 
sizes  as  you  mentioned,  24  by  30  and  below.  The  only  reasons  we  import 
these  sizes  is  on  account  of  the  American  factories  refusing  to  take 
orders  for  these  sizes,  or  in  other  words,  as  Mr.  Hitchcock  stated,  he 
does  not  manufacture  any  small  glass  at  all.  They  manufacture  very 
large  sheets  and  the  breakages  or  defective  parts  or  pieces  that  are 
left  of  large  plates  are  cut  up  and  sold  in  that  way.  The  principal 
object  of  my  being  here  is  due  to  the  fact  we  bring  in  German  looking- 
glasses.  That  is  entirely  a  product  of  a  foreign  nation.  We  are  in- 
formed that  there  is  to  be  a  change  on  that  article,  and  the  duty  is  to  . 
be  either  reduced  or  taken  off  so  as  to  make  practically  no  duty  on  it 
at  all,  which,  of  course,  materially  affects  our  business.  For  my  i)art 
I  can  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  duty  on  glass  under  10  feet, 
that  is,  plate  glass,  and  I  think  that  the  duty  over  10  scjuare  feet,  that 
is,  50  cents  a  square  foot,  is  a  very  high  duty,  and  I  do  not  consider 
that  duty  right  and  necessary  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer. 
I  am  not  a  manufacturer  of  plate  glass,  I  will  tell  you  that. 

Mr.DALZELL.  You  are  only  interested  in  those  two  sizes? 

Mr.  Blum.  I  am  interested  in  all  sizes,  large  and  small  5  we  import 
all  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  importer,  consumer,  and  seller? 

Mr.  Blum.  We  manufacture  mirror  plates. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  to  furniture  factories? 

Mr.  Blum.  Entii^ely  so. 

Mr.  Gear.  Where  do  you  make  them? 

Mr.  Blum.  Number  12  First  street,  New  York. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  siz^s  you  have 
been  importing? 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  mentioned  by  one  of  your  committee^ 
by  the  gentleman  at  the  end;  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Those  are  the  sizes  you  have  been  importing? 

Mr.  Blum.  We  have  been  importing  all  sizes,  but  I  am  speaking 
about  the  bulk  of  our  importations,  which  have  been  sizes  up  to  and 
including  5  square  feet,  which  is  24  by  30;  I  should  think  that  was  90 
per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Only  10  per  cent  of  your  imports  were  sizes  above 
that? 

Mr.  Blum.  On  account  of  this  duty,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  use  any  American  glass  for  your  mirrors? 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  sir;  occasionally. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  equal  to  the  other? 

Mr.  Blum.  Some  is,  yes,  sir;  but  all  glass  does  not  run  uniform. 
One  shipment  may  be  of  a  very  line  quality  and  the  next  may  not  be 
equal  to  it,  or  may  be  superior  to  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  does  the  cost  of  our  glass  compare,  with  the  duty 
added,  to  the  foreign  articles  of  equal  quality  and  grade? 
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Mr.  Blum.  The  quality  is  about  equal. 

Mr.  Turner.  There  is  not  much  choice,  then,  whether  you  buy  home 
or  abroad? 

Mr.  Blum.  You  can  not  buy  at  home;  they  will  not  sell  to  you  here. 
They  will  not  take  any  large  order  for  a  big  shipment.  That  has  been 
our  experience.  In  fact  no  factory  which  manufactures  here  an  article 
we  could  use  for  our  business  will  take  any  orders  from  any  of  the 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  this  business  of  yours  of  silvering  plate  glass  an 
extensive  industry  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Blum.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  I  think  it  is  greater  than  the  man- 
ufacture of  plate  glass  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  when  you  get  beyond  6  feet  you  find 
the  tariflf  prohibitory? 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  the  duty  on  plate  glass,  say  24  by  60, 
that  is  exactly  10  feet  square,  is  $2.50  a  plate.  When  you  go  above 
that  size  the  duty  jumps  to  50  cents  a  square  foot. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass 
on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Blum.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  no  experience  across  the  water? 

Mr.  Blum.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  What  did  you  say  your  business  was? 

Mr.  Blum.  We  are  manufacturers  of  mirror  plate,  importing  plate 
glass  for  that  purpose;  that  is,  the  plate  glass  which  we  import  we 
use  for  the  manufacturing  only. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  you  silver  it? 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  sir;  bevel  and  silver. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Can  you  buy  that  glass  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  we  can  buy  it  in  this  country  from  jobbers,  but  we 
can  not  buy  it  as  we  can  import  it. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Where  is  your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  Blum.  Number  12  First  street.  New  York. 

Mr.  Burrows.  How  many  hands  have  you  actually  employed? 

Mr.  Blum.  One  hundred  to-day. 

Mr.  Gear.  Are  you  the  only  man  in  that  business  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Blum.  No,  sir;  unfortunately  there  are  mauy  more. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  Blum.  There  are  more  in  that  business  than  in  the  plate-glass 
business. 

Mr.  Gear.  More  hands  employed? 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  sir;  than  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass. 

Mr.  Gear.  Then  there  are  over  8,000. 

Mr.  Blum.  Well,  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  condition  which  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock has  just  described  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  large  plate 
glass  where  he  s^s  they  are  compelled  to  cut  up  50  per  cent  of  the 
product  into  smaller  sizes? 

Mr.  Blum.  Well,  I  can  not  explain  that. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  it  a  fact? 

Mr.  Blum.  It  is  a  fact  they  will  not  take  any  orders.  They  have 
had  orders  from  our  firm,  not  this  particular  factory,  but  other  factories, 
members  of  this  plate-glass  association. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  understand  50  per  cent  of  the  manufacture  is  cut  up 
for  causes  stated  by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  so  it  must  supply  a  considerable 
demand  from  dealers? 
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Mr.  Blum.  The  demand  is  so  mncli  in  excess  of  their  cutting,  as  you 
call  it,  cutting  for  breakages  or  defects,  that  it  would  not  begin  to  sup- 
ply- 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  does  the  demand  amount  tof 

Mr.  Blum.  It  is  something  enormous. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Can  not  you  give  the  figures f 

Mr.  Blum.  What  it  amounts  to  for  mirror  plates  t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  does  the  demand  amount  to  for  plate  glass  to 
be  made  into  mirrors  in  a  yeart 

Mr.  Blum.  Oh,  I  suppose  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  mirror 
plates  are  sold. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  the  manufacturers  would 
not  take  your  orders  t 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  you  know  whyt 

Mr.  Blum.  I  do  know  why.  In  the  first  place,  as  near  as  I  can  under- 
stand, the  manufacturers  or  members  of  the  association  have  two  classes 
of  buyers;  one  class  are  jobbers  and  the  other  class  is  the  class  we 
come  under,  manufiicturers.  The  jobbers  can  buy  at  much  lower  prices 
than  we  can  as  manufacturers,  and  to  buy  ti*om  them  at  their  prices 
we  can  not  compete  on  tliis  market. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  This  small-sized  glass  goes  in  your  product  f 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsnbt.  If  it  is  sold,  as  Mr.  Hitchcock  says,  for  one-half  its 
cost  there  ought  not  to  be  much  difficulty  t 

Mr.  Blum.  I  am  prepared  to  say  there  is  no  American  factory  which 
will  take  an  order  for  these  sizes  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  table  at  prices  they  are  selling  for  prompt  shipment.  If 
you  order  five  hundred  of  one  size  and  get  one  hundred  in  a  shipment 
you  are  very  lucky. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  completed  your  statement! 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  sir. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  FIL-ED. 

The  so-called  German  mirror  or  German  looking-glasses,  known  as 
silvered  or  looking-glass  plates,  for  which  this  Government  now  charge 
the  following  duty  per  square  foot: 

Glass  plates  per  square  foot —  Genu. 

Not  over  16  by  24  inches  square — 384  sqnare  inches 6 

Overl6by24,  not  over24  by  30— 720  square  inches 10 

Over  24  by  30,  not  over  24  by  60 — 1,440  square  inches 35 

All  above  24  by  60 ; 60 

This  so-called  German  looking-glass  plate  is  the  prodnct  entirely  of  a 
foreign  nation,  made  mostly  in  Furth,  Germany,  and  also  in  Holland, 
being  manufactured  and  brought  into  this  country  in  condition  for 
immediate  use. 

The  demand  for  these  mirror  plates  is  very  large  on  account  of  their 
being  in  such  competition  against  the  same  sizes  of  mirror  plates  manu- 
factured by  ourselves  and  other  manufacturers  in  this  country.  There  is 
nb  doubt  that  all  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  would  be  per- 
fectly content  to  allow  the  duty  in  these  small  sizes  to  remain  as  it  is, 
without  any  change,  on  condition  that  Congress  would  double  the  duty 
on  finished  mirror  plates  coming  into  this  country  all  sizes.  As  you 
have  file  statistics  before  you  on  all  sizes  of  plate  glass  manufactured 
in  this  country^  also  imported  in  this  (country,  you  can  form  an  ideafiw 
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yourself  as  to  the  consumption  on  these  sizes.  The  duty  on  plate  glass 
over  10  square  feet  at  50  cents  per  square  foot  is  entirely  unnecessary 
and  unjust.  A  duty  of  25  cents  a  square  foot  on  all  plate  glass  over  10 
square  feet  would  give  the  American  manufacturers  sufficient  protection 
to  manufacture,  and  do  so  at  a  profit.  The  plate  glass  under  10  square 
feet — there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  having  any  duty  on  this  at  all, 
it  being  a  raw  material  and  in  an  unfinished  state. 

The  German  looking-glasses  or  silvered  plates  coming  into  this  coun- 
try are  manufactured  in  Purth,  Germany,  handled  exclusively  by  the 
German  Looking-Glass  Plate  Company  of  New  York  City.  This  cor- 
poration have  a  large  monopoly,  all  of  the  stockholders  being  million- 
aires. They  are  enabled  through  the  present  low  tariff  to  sell  a  finished 
article  manufactured  entirely  abroad  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  the 
manufacturers  in  our  line  can  sell  a  same  sized  plate.  For  instance, 
you  take  a  mirror  plate,  beveled,  that  you  make  in  this  country,  as  does 
all  manufacturers  in  our  line  in  this  country — ^we  can  sell  in  large  quan- 
tities an  18  by  40, 1 J  bevel,  or  24  by  30,  IJ  bevel,  at  $3.20.  The  German- 
Looking  Glass  Company  can  sell  the  same  sized  plate  to  larger  manu- 
facturers in  equal  large  quantities  at  $2.25  each,  or,  in  other  words, 
almost  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  lower  than  we  can  furnish  the  same 
article  for. 

In  our  judgment  it  will  be  well  to  just  double  the  present  existing 
tariff  on  all  silvered  plates  coming  into  tliis  country,  or  else  take  off 
tariff  on  all  small  sized  plate  glass  and  not  reduce  tariff  on  German 
plates  at  all. 

Bespectfully, 

Blum  &  Toch. 


The  Karges  Furniture  Co., 

EvANSViLLE,  IND.,  September  12^  1893. 

Sir:  It  is  possible  that  the  subject  of  removal  of  duty  from  German 
mirrors  (of  Irom  5  feet  and  under)  will  shortly  be  considered  by  you. 
Should  this.be  the  case,  we,  the  undersigned,  wish  to  express  our  feel- 
ing opposing  the  same,  for  we  are  now  buying  a  much  better  mirror  of 
home  manu^tare  at  less  money  than  we  bought  the  German  mirror 
from  the  monopoly  of  importers  two  years  ago. 
Yours,  very  resi>ectfully, 

Earges  Furniture  Company. 
Karges,  /Secretary. . 


STATEMENT  OF  XB.  LEO  A8TRIAK,  OF  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  Chairman:  At  the  last  convention  of  the  National  Furniture 
Manufacturers'  Association,  held  in  St.  Louis  last  June,  a  committee  of 
three,  consisting  of  Mr.  F.  Mohr,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Joseph  Sextro^  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  myself,  were  appointed  to  appear  before  you  in  the  interest 
of  our  trade.  We  have  a  few  complaints  in  regjird  to  the  way  we  are 
treated  by  the  tariflf  laws,  and  we  propose  to  let  you  gentlemen  know 
where  the  shoe  pinches.  Let  us  say  at  the  start  we  do  not  come  here 
to  ask  protection.  Our  industry  is  practically  one  of  the  few  that  could 
stand  upon  its  own  bottom;  we  need  no  protection  of  any  kind.  The 
census  shows  we  import  about  $400,000  worth  of  furniture,  so  that  would 
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not  make  any  difference,  as  far  as  imported  furniture  is  concerned,  as  it 
does  not  come  in  competition  with  our  trade.  But  we  do  ask  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  assist  us  in  trying  to  gain  an  export  trade  for  which  we 
have  been  seeking  so  long  and  in  vain.  There  are  about  3,()00  furniture 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  employing  oVer  100,000  handstand  turn- 
ing out  annually  $125,000,000  worth  of  furniture.  In  prosperous  times 
it  has  been  possible  to  tind  a  market  suflicient  for  all  this  furniture  here, 
but  when  this  last  stringency  came  upon  us  the  furniture  industry  was 
the  first  to  feel  it,  and  since  the  1st  day  of  June  we  have  not  turned  a 
wheel  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  to-day  there  is  not  a  furniture  factory 
running.  They  closed  down  at  Grand  Eapids,  which  is  a  great  furni- 
ture center,  as  Mr.  Burrows  will  bear  me  out.  They  closed  down  all 
over  the  country  for  want  of  an  outlet.  They  have  no  other  trade  but 
the  home  trade,  which  now  of  course  has  left  us  for  the  time  being.  In  • 
order  to  help  us  to  the  export  trade  we  ask  merely  to  have  German 
looking-glass  plates,  which  enter  largely  into  such  articles  as  we  can 
export,  and  which  is  used  by  the  masses — cheap  furniture — we  ask  to 
have  that  clause,  including  the  size  of  24  by  30,  or  5  square  feet  and 
under,  put  upon  the  free  list.  The  Mills  bill  favored  it  to  this  extent. 
They  had  a  glass  put  on  the  free  list  of  that  size.  We  do  not  ask  for 
free-listed  glass  larger  than  that,  and  I  understand  Mr.  Hitchcock  made 
a  statement  that  they  are  not  interested  whatever  in  sizes  under  5  feet. 
The  chairman  asked  the  question  of  Mr.  Hitch(*ock  why  it  is  that  most 
of  the  glass  that  has  been  imported  comes  under  that  size.  The  answer 
he  has  given  is  because  you  could  not  deliver  it,  and  you  do  not  care 
for  that  business. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  You  mean  silvered  glass! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  no  other  object  except  that.  Now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  German  plate  is  window  glass,  and  conies  here  under 
the  tariff  called  cylinder  crown  glass,  commercially  known  as  German 
looking-glass  plate.  Last  year  the  importation  of  that  class  was 
4,103,210  square  feet,  or  value  of  $1,549,908.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
this  total  glass  is  under  5  feet,  and  that  is  what  furniture  manufac- 
turers desire  to  have  placed  upon  the  free  list.  It  comes  in  competition 
with  nothing  produced  in  this  country;  in  thirty  years'  protection  no- 
body has  ever  attempted  to  make  a  single  establishment  of  it.  There 
has  never  be^n  an  attempt  to  make  it,  and  every  sheet  was  imported 
and  duty  paid  on  24  by  30, 10  square  feet,  or  50  cents  on  every  plate 
entering  into  the  cheap  chamber  sets  selling  upon  the  market  from  $8  to 
$10  for  three  pieces.  These  cheap  chamber  sets  are  the  very  sets  we 
are  trying  to  export,  and  that  is  the  only  class  of  furniture  we  can 
export,  and  which  is  in  demand  in  the  South  American  Kepublics  and 
in  Mexico  and  in  the  West  India  Islands.  If  your  committee  should 
see  fit  to  make  any  recommendation  to  have  this  put  upon  the  free  list 
you  will  certainly  relieve  us  from  another  great  distress — relieve  us  from 
a  trust  formed  in  the  city  of  New  York  which  controls  the  entire  sale 
of  this  German  plate;  a  combination  of  five  men  who  have  control  of 
the  entire  sale  in  this  country,  who  squeeze  us  at  their  will  and  let  us 
go  at  their  will.  They  have  placed  the  prices  30  per  cent  up  after  the 
passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  and  since  that  time  and  relieved  the  price 
only  10  per  cent  in  the  last  month.  It  is  hard  for  us  when  we  know  we 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  a  trust,  the  German  Looking-Glass  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  who  are  squeezing  us  for  all  there  is  in  it,  and  we 
desire  to  be  relieved,  and  we  hope  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  will  be. 

.Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  they  importers! 
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Mr.  AsTRiAN.  They  are  importers  and  manufacturers.  They  manu- 
facture on  the  other  side  and  at  the  8Sime  time  they  sell  that  output  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  what  you  want  put  on  the  free  list  is 
German  silvered  glass? 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  That  is  all,  sir,  we  desire. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Not  glass  for  silvering t 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  No,  sir;  it  competes  with  nothing.  We  want  the 
German  looking-glass  plate  under  24  by  30, 5  feet  and  under,  put  upon 
the  free  list  because  there  is  nothing  to  compete.  There  is  not  an 
objection  filed  by  these  gentlemen  here,  and  nobody  has  come  here  to 
protest  against  it. 

Mr.  Howard  (representing  the  Howard  Plate  Glass  Company.)  I 
take  exception  to  that  statement. 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  I  did  not  know  there  was  anyone  who  objected. 

Mr.  HotVARD.  Every  plate  glafis  we  make  under  10  feet  goes  into 
this  furniture.  We  are  supplying  this  German  looking-glass  plate  by 
a  superior  article  than  the  article  which  Mr.  Blum  is  fighting  for. 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  1  differ  from  your  opinion ;  we  can  not  use  the  French 
plate  as  a  substitute  for  German.  What  the  French  plate  is  to  the 
rich  the  German  plate  is  to  the  poor,  and  why  not  give  the  masses  the 
benefit  of  the  cheaper  article.  We  can  not  use  the  French  plate  for 
export  because  the  weight  is  too  great.  In  Mexico  we  have  to  pay 
duty  by  the  weight  and  not  ad  valorem  as  we  do  here.  That  would 
hamper  us  and  we  could  not  use  the  small-size  French  plate;  we  are 
obliged  to  use  the  German  plate,  and  for  that  reason  we  ask  why  not 
do  it  when  there  would  not  be  a  voice  raised  against  free-listing  that 
article. 

Mr.  Burrows.  I  understood  you  to  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Dal- 
zell that  you  wanted  this  glass  after  the  silver  was  put  on — silvered  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  What  is  there  to  hinder  bringing  in  that  glass  and 
taking  off  the  silver  and  then  its  coming  in  competition  with  our  win- 
dow glass! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  The  expense  of  the  silver  itself  in  connection  with 
putting  it  on  the  glass  and  taking  it  off  will  far  overbalance  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  silver  glass  on  the 
other  side! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  I  am  not  positive;  I  know  they  figure  it  here  at  12 
cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  not  you  know  it  does  not  cost  to  exceed  3  centsY 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Then  they  bamboozle  us  considerably  in  selling  them. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Does  it  not  cost  even  less  than  2  cents! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  I  have  to  take  the  word  of  the  manufacturers,  and  they 
tell  me  it  is  12  cents. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  mean  12  cents  here! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr^  Burrows.  If  it  can  be  silvered  for  2  cents  there,  and  if  the  glass 
be  imported  as  silvered  glass  and  then  the  silver  be  taken  oft',  would  it 
not  come  in  competition  with  window  glass! 

Mr.  AsTRLAJ^,  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  would  have  to  be 
repolished. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Would  it  not  come  in  competition  with  our  glass 
here! 
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Mr.  ASTRTAN.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  come  in  competition  to  any 
extent  in  those  sizes. 

Mr.  Burrows.  One  tbing  more.  You  say  before  these  bard  times 
you  found  the  market  for  the  furniture  manufactured  in  this  country 
among  our  own  people! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  To  a  great  extent 

Mr.  Burrows.  Well,  substantially! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRBOWS.  Wbat  did  you  say  your  business  wast 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  A  manufacturer  of  furniture. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Are  you  not  in  other  business! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Are  not  you  the  agent  of  the  importers  of  German 
silver  glass! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Never  have  been  ! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Or  in  any  way  connected  with  them! 

Mr.  Astrian.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Or  interested! 

Mr.  Astrian.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Palzell.  Can  not  you  use  this  German  imported  silvered  glass 
in  making  up  furniture  and  then  in  exporting  it  get  back  a  rebate  an- 
der  the  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Astrian.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Why  not! 

Mr.  Astrian.  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  Then  the  amount  would  be 
too  small  to  make  these  claims.  Where  we  send  four,  five,  or  six  sets 
to  a  dealer  in  Mexico  or  South  America,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
work  if  we  had  to  claim  a  rebate. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Did  not  you  know  you  could  get  this  under  the 
McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Astrian.  1  suppose  so,  but  it  would  not  be  practical  in  our  busi- 
ness for  us  to  go  to  the  custom-house  and  get  a  duty  refunded  of  $3, 
and  it  would  probably  be  too  little  money  to  make  the  effort. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  your  idea  of  the  exx)ort  trade  you  get  is,  it 
would  be  so  small  it  would  not  pay  to  get  the  rebate! 

Mr.  Astrian.  We  get  a  large  export  trade,  but  the  individual  retail- 
ers in  those  countires  do  not  buy  to  a  large  extent.  They  buy  five,  six,  or 
seven  sets,  probably,  at  a  time,  but  the  aggregate  amounts  to  consid-  * 
erable. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  aggregate  would  amount  to  99  per  cent  of  the 
entire  exi>ort  trade,  whatever  that  might  be. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  not  you  ship  by  carload  lota  to  Mexico! 

Mr.  Astrian.  No,  sir.  The  demand  down  there  is  not  such  a  one  as 
to  justify  any  one  man  to  buy  carload  lots.  They  buy  small  quantities 
open  freight. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  understand  your  complaint  is  you  ought  not  to  have 
to  pay  the  extra  duty.  * 

Mr.  Astrian.  We  ought  not  because  the  24  by  30  is  the  size  used  for 
cheap  chamber  sets,  which  are  used  for  export,  and  for  the  24  by  30  it 
would  be  $2.50  for  each  of  the  sets,  almost  one-third  of  the  entire  value 
of  the  chamber  sets. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  are  an  exclusive  manufacturer  of  ftimi- 
ture! 

Mr.  Astrian.  Yes  sir. 
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Mr.  Breckinridge.  Why  ia  not  tbis  kind  of  glass  made  in  this 
country! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Well,  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  make  it 
here.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  step  that  has  been  made  in  all  the 
twenty  years  I  have  been  in  business.  I  never  heard  of  an  attempt 
being  made.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  polishing  business,  which  is 
a  very  expensive  one,  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  in  Germany  than  it  is 
here.  Mr.  Hitchcock  has  stated  that  the  labor  in  polishing  has  no 
competition  here. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Th6  glass  of  this  size  which  is  offered  to  you 
here  appears  to  be  a  by-product  to  the  making  of  larger  sizes  of  plate 
glass! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  you  offered  some  glass  of  this  size  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturers? 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  But  it  is  only  such  pieces  as  are  sold  out  of  the 
'Wreckage  of  the  larger  sizes  of  plate  glass  ? 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  that  a  higher  priced  article! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  higher  priced  article. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  may  be  termed  a  by-product  of  the  manu- 
facture of  plate  glass  ! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  And  it  is  also  a  matter  of  importance  in  weight! 

Mr.  AsTRAiN.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  much  more  weight  to  a  cast  plate 
than  in  German  plate,  probably  5  to  1. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  would  like  to  know  to  what  extent  this  makes 
a  difference  in  the  price  of  the  furniture  which  enters  into  it! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  With  the  German  plate  24  by  30  we  would  be  able  to 
sell  a  cheap  chamber  suit  at  $10.  Now,  with  the  French  plate  it  would 
make  $1.50  more. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Suppose  instead  of  using  the  French  plate  you 
use  this  plate  glass  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  we  have  been 
talking  about,  what  difference  would  that  make! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  About  $1.50. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  think  that  glass  down  to  this  point  has  been 
used  under  a  kind  of  compulsion! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  It  is  because  they  forced  it  upon  us,  and  we  have  to 
use  it  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Our  ftimiture  manufacturers  have  a  large  ex- 
port trade! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  We  had  an  export  trade  of  $3,000,000  last  year.  Most 
of  that,  however,  let  me  explain,  was  chairs. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  And  have  for  a  number  of  years! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Let  me  explain  that.  We  were  not  able  to  export 
much  chamber  furniture 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  mean  last  year! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  !N"or  any  previous  time. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  you  able  to  do  any  exporting  now! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  We  are  trying  to,  and  we  have  made  some  headway 
in  that  direction,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  we  seek  to  get  some  relief. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  When  you  use  this  German  plate  glass  in  your 
export  trade  are  you  able  to  get  a  drawback  for  that  glass! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  We  never  attempted  to  get  a  drawback. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Yon  could  get  it  back,  but  you  have  not  exercised  dili- 
gence. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yon  could  get  it  back. 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  I  suppose  so,  but  as  I  have  stated  before,  tlie  ainonnt 
is  so  small  and  scattered  that  auy  claim  we  would  put  in  would  entail 
BO  much  work  it  probably  would  not  pay  us  to  attempt  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  really  a  small  thing. 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  The  duty  is  a  large  thing,  but  most  of  the  purchases 
iir  those  countries  are  small. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  be  small  to  you. 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Mr.  Sextro  tells  me  in  order  to  get  a  drawback  we 
must  be  importers  ourselves. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Sextro  is  mistsiken. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  is  well  known  that  you  can  not  get  a  draw- 
back except  on  an  identification  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Turner.  There  is  no  provision  to  get  a  drawback  on  a  finished 
article  like  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  glass  is  not  the  finished  article,  the  furniture  is  the 
finished  article.  He  gets  the  silvered  glass  and  then  completes  it 
ready  to  use. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  goes  into  an  American  manufacture  when  it  goes 
into  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  drawback. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  This  duty  which  you  pay  now  on  this  Grerman 
looking  glass,  the  equivalent  of  which  you  say  is  not  made  in  this 
country 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Fo,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  that  duty  entered  upon  the  cost  of  your  fur- 
niture and  charged  to  the  American  consumer? 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  They  have  to  pay  that  much  moret 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  it  is  not  made  here! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  it  is  purely  a  revenue  duty  t 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  It  seems  to  be  a  duty  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  this  glass. 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  cast  cylinder  or  blown  cylinder  glass. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  have  no  foreign  competition  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Not  for  our  own. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Are  you  asking  us  to  take  off  a  revenue  duty! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Well,  it  can  not  be  called  a  protective  duty,  because 
there  is  no  industry  here  competing  with  it. 

Mr.  Reed.  We  are  not  doing  that  now;  that  is  not  our  line. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  reason  you  are  able  to  hold  the  home  market  and  also 
get  what  exports  you  have  is  that  because  of  the  favorable  conditions 
of  the  timber  of  this  country! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  it  not  to  a  large  extent! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Well,  and  the  favorable  condition  of  machinery. 

Mr.  Gear.  With  the  exception  of  mahogany  and  bay  wood,  you  have 
the  only  timber  in  America  that  is  adapted  to  furniture  work  ! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  No  other  country  can  compete  with  you  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  furniture! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  No,  sir;  we  are  ahead  of  any  in  the  world. 
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Mr.  Gear.  You  can  export  wherever  you  can  find  a  market  t 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  another  article  which  the  manufacturers  of  furniture 

Mr.  Tarsnby.  Before  you  leave  that  point.  In  your  judgment  what 
was  the  entire  value  of  that  polished  silver  glass  consumption  of  the 
United  States  in  1891 1 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  I  have  not  got  the  figures  for  1891,  but  I  have  them 
for  1892.    It  is  4,103,216  square  feet. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Can  you  approximate  what  it  was  in  1891? 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  I  suppose  it  would  be  the  same  4,103,216  square  feet. 

Mr.  Tarsnby.  What  was  the  value  of  tliat! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  $1,549,968. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  The  importation  of  that  kind  of  glass  in  1892  was 
4,282,855  feet,  notwithstanding  these  plate  glass  manufacturers  sold  50 
per  cent  of  their  product  at  half  cost? 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  The  article  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  is  mahogany  lumber.  That  certainly  is  an  arti- 
cle which  can  not  be  grown  here  by  legislation. 

Mr.  Payne.  We  have  struck  another  revenue  duty,  have  we  not! 

Mr.  Astrian.  I  furthermore  think  that  none  of  the  gentlemen  would 
contend  that  it  is  a  protective  duty,  nor  is  it  a  duty  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  used  largely  by  rich  people? 

Mr.  Astrian.  It  is  used  for  rich  jicople. 

Mr.  Payne.  Robber  barons  and  all  that  class  of  ji&ople. 

Mr.  Astrian.  Well,  I  wish  to  call  attention,  we  are  manufacturing 
for  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Ydu  do  not  manufacture  mahogany  furniture  for  the 
poor? 

Mr.  Astrian.  No;  but  we  would  like  to  benefit  the  poor  so  that  the 
poor  people  might  have  some  chance  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  duty  on  mahogany  logs? 

Mr.  Astrian.  There  is  no  duty  on  that,  but  on  sawed  lumber  it  is 
16  i)er  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  do  not  want  to  give  the  American  workmen  an  op- 
portunity to  saw  that  lumber? 

Mr.  Astrian.  The  cost  of  sawing  a  thousand  is  |2,  and  as  protected 
to  that  extent  we  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  value  of  mahogany  lumber? 

Mr.  Astrian.  We  have  to  pay  for  it  about  20  cents  a  foot.  The 
reason  we  object  to  buying  logs  is  we  get  fooled.  We  buy  apparently 
sound  logs,  and  when  we  get  them  here  and  saw  them  we  find  they  are 
bad,  cracked,  knotty,  and  faulty.  We  have  no  other  motive  in  asking 
this  duty  should  be  removed  except  that  under  the  present  law  we  do 
not  know  what  we  are  buying. 

Mr.  Gear.  Can  you  saw  the  veneers  for  $2  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Astrian.  We  do  not  speak  about  that;  we  are  speaking  about 
seven-eighths  stuff". 

Mr.  Gear.  A  large  consumption  of  the  mahogany  used  in  this  country 
is  used  for  veneering? 

Mr.  Astrian.  Because  we  can  not  use  the  solid  stuff  under  this  law. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  make  imitation  bedsteads  of  mahogany? 

Mr.  Astrian.  Oh,  that  time  is  past. 

Mr.  Reed.  Are  the  logs  sawed  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Astrian.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  cost  of  sawing  is  $2  a  thousand  feet 
of  hunber. 

Mr,  Keed.  Is  it  all  sawed  here? 
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Mr.  AsTBiAN.  Yen,  sir;  it  is  sawed  here. 

Mr.  Beed.  Then  there  is  no  datyf 

Mr.  AsTSiAN.  There  is  no  duty  on  round  logs  or  hewn  logs,  but  there 
is  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  the  sawed  timber. 

Mr.  Eeed.  What  you  want  is  to  have  it  sawed  somewhere  elsef 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  So  when  we  get  the  lumber  we  can  see  what  we  are 
getting. 

Mr.  Beeb.  And  you  can  not  see  it  when  it  is  sawed  hereY 

Mr.  ASTBIAN.  But  we  have  to  pay  for  the  faulty  stuff  which  these 
people  buy,  and  which  we  can  not  help  buying. 

Mr.  Beed.  Do  not  you  have  to  pay  for  bad  lumber  sawed,  toot 

Mr.  ASTBIAN.  No,  sir;  not  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Geab.  Is  it  not  more  convenient,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  import 
logs  or  square  stuff  than  veneering,  cheaper  freight  and  cheaper  in  the 
handling!  ' 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  We  could  not  get  veneering  sawed  down  there. 

Mr.  Geab.  I  guess  you  could  get  it  if  you  took  off  the  duty  fast 
enough. 

Mr.  AsTBiAxr.  We  do  not  use  any  veneering  to  amount  to  anything 
in  our  business. 

Mr.  GSAB.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  country. 

Mr.  BuBBO ws.  A  statement  was  made  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
om  Means  in  1890  as  follows,  and  I  will  ask  you  whether  it  is  true  or 
not:  <^ Mahogany  has  been  imported  into  this  country  for  more  than 
fifty  years  as  raw  material,  free  of  duty  when  brought  in  the  shape  of 
logs.  The  logs  are  by  exx>eusive  machinery  and  by  skillful  labor 
reduced  to  a  different  form  by  a  process  of  manuf^ture,  which  at  the 
present  time  employs  several  thousand  skilled  laborers  and  a  capital 
invested  in  plants  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  The 
amount  of  wages  paid  to  skilled  mechanics  in  this  particular  line  of 
industry  averages  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  day.  The  machinery  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  peculiar  wood  is  of  a  very  expensive  char- 
acter.''   Is  this  statement  true! 

Mr.  AsTBLAN.  I  suppose  it  is  true,  substantially. 

The  Chaibman.  Beferring  to  this  export  trade,  you  say  that  was 
largely  chairs. 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  Yes,  sir.    To  a  great  extent  we  exx>orted  chairs. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  the  wages  paid  for  the  manufacture  of  chairs 
and  other  furniture,  how  do  they  compare  with  the  ordinary  wages  of 
this  country! 

Mr.  ASTBIAN.  I  believe  there  is  a  large  difference  in  the  wages  paid 
here  and  those  paid  abroad. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  comparison  between  this 
country  and  abroad,  but  do  you  pay  to  the  workmen  who  make  chairs 
and  other  furniture  as  large  wages  as  are  ordinarily  paid  to  skilled 
mechanics  in  this  country! 

Mr.  ASTBIAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bebd.  What  is  your  standard  of  ordinarily  skilled  paid  mechan- 
ics. You  have  been  asked  to  make  a  comparison  with  an  ordinary 
skilled  mechanic,  now  what  is  your  standard! 

Mr.  ASTEIAN.  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  day,  as  prevailing  in  furniture  facto- 
ries. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  am  not  talking  about  furniture  factories. 

Mr.  AsTBLAN.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Beed.  You  suppose;  do  you  know! 

Mr.  Abtbian.  $2.25  to  $2.60  a  day. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Are  chairs  largely  made  by  machinery  f 
Mr.  AsTBiAN.  Largely  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  the  material  from  which  they  are  made  is  cheaper 
here  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  globe! 
Mr.  Abtbian.  Yes,  sir. 
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(Panfnph  118.) 

CTATKlfKlIT  OF  HOH.  GSOSeE  F.  SICHABDeON.   BEPBSBSHTATITE  OT  00VOBE88 

FBOX  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIOAE. 

Wednesday,  September  20^  1893. 

Mr.  Ohaibman  :  I  have  received  a  number  of  communications  from 
manufacturers  of  furniture  in  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  where  I  live. 
They  desire  me  to  present  some  facts  to  this  committee  before  the  close 
of  these  hearings,  and  I  would  like  to  have  done  so  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances.  I  recognize  that  the  committee  is  wearied  with 
long  sittings  and  much  argument,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  speak 
of  this  important  industry  in  my  district,  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  in  a  few  remarks  which  I  have  prepared,  and  which,  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  will  submit  to  be  printed. 

The  city  of  Grand  Rapids  is  now  leading  the  manufacturers  of  the 
world  in  point  of  its  industry  in  furniture.  These  manufacturers  are 
taxed,  instead  of  protected,  by  the  duty  levied  upon  the  materials  which 
they  are  necessarily  obliged  to  import.  They  wish  to  have  this  removed, 
particularly  upon  burlaps  and  German  glass,  all  of  which  they  afe  com- 
pelled to  imiK)rt.  Other  materials  are  extensively  used  in  this  industry. 
It  is  a  perfectly  proper  request  to  make  of  the  committee  and  of  this 
Congress.  I  have  secured  statistics  of  this  industr^'^,  and  I  find  that 
they  pay  on  an  average  30  per  cent  to  labor  for  every  dollar  of  product 
that  goes  to  market.  While  the  other  industries  are  protected  to  the 
extent  of  22  per  cent,  these  industries  have  to  pay  a  tax.  I  have  pre- 
pared these  figures,  which  I  think  are  of  interest  upon  this  subject,  and, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  committee  is  pressed  for  time,  I  will  submit 
them  to  be  printed. 

In  behalf  of  the  manufactui*ers  of  furniture  in  the  cities  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Holland,  and  other  places  in  the  Fifth  district  of  Michigan, 
and  at  their  request,  I  appear  before  you.. 

The  city  of  Grand  Rapids  now  has  a  population  of  100,000.  It  is  a 
great  railroad  center,  situated  on  Grand  River,  the  distance  by  which 
river  to  Lake  Michigan  is  about  40  miles.  Grand  Rapids  is  an  imiK)r- 
tant  manufacturing  town,  having  over  1,000  factories  employing  an 
aggregate  of  15,000  hands.  The  output  of  these  factories  approximates 
$12,000,000  per  annum.  The  wages  paid  amount  to  nearly  $5,000,000 
yearly. 

The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  So  exten- 
sively is  this  industry  carri<3d  on  that  Grand  Rapids  has  become  the 
first  city  in  the  world  for  the  production  of  furniture.  The  wages  paid 
in  this  industry  average  37  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  product, 
which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  general  average,  which,  for  1880,  was 
but  17  per  cent.--  I  would  be  pleased  to  give  the  general  average  for 
1890,  but  the  aggregate  value  of  manufactures  and  the  aggregate  of 
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wages  paid  therefor  have  not  yet  been  tabulated  by  the  Census  Depart- 
ment, but  for  some  of  the  leading  industries  the  wages  paid  show  the 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  pr^ucts  as  follows : 

The  average  for  all  branches  of  woolen  goods  is  22.7  per  cent.  The 
Average  labor  cost  for  all  silk  products  is  21  per  cent;  for  chemicals 
is  20  per  cent  only;  for  the  products  of  Cotton  factories  labor  was 
paid  26  per  cent;  for  combined  textiles,  24  per  cent.  The  vahie.of 
the  products  of  all  the  various  factories  as  shown  by  a  preliminary 
table,  prepared  by  the  Census  Bureau  at  my  request  for  1891),  was 
f  6,269,964,679 ;  wages  paid,  $1,553,858,962,  equal  to  24.8  per  cent. 

Furniture  dealers  in  Michigan  sell  their  goods  chiefly  in  this  country, 
but  they  have  some  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  desire  more. 
In  the  matter  of  tarifif  they  are  handicapped  instead  of  being  protected. 
They  ask  an  even  show  with  the  producers  the  world  over.  They  find 
the  tariff  on  looking-glass  plates  and  burlaps  a  grievous  tax.  They 
desire  that  burlaps  and  German  looking-glass  plates  be  placed  upon 
the  free  list,  and  the  rates  upon  French  plates  greatly  reduced. 

•German  looking-glass  plates  are  imported  into  this  country,  both 
beveled  and  plain.  It  is  a  kind  and  quality  of  glass  not  made  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  blown  glass  and  the  bevel  is  ground  on  it  with 
wheels  after  it  has  been  flattened  and  polished.  I  have  here  a  sample 
marked  "  I.''  Upon  this  glass  there  is  charged  a  duty  of  6  cents  a 
square  foot  on  size  16  by  24  and  under,  making  the  duty  equal  to  16 
cents  a  plate  of  that  size.  Above  16  by  24,  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30, 
or  5  square  feet,  10  cents  per  square  foot,  equal  to  50  cents  a  plate; 
above  24  by  30,  but  not  exceeding  24  by  60,  or  10  square  feet,  35  cents 
per  square  foot,  equal  t^o  $3.60  i)er  plate;  all  above  the  24  by  60  size, 
60  cents  per  square  foot. 

When  the  McKinley  tariff  law  went  into  effect,  the  custom  officials 
levied  an  additional  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent,  but  by  si>ecial  deci- 
sion of  the  Treasury  Department  the  ad  valorem  duty  was  remitted  from 
German  looking-glass  plates. 

The  standard  sizes  used  by  furniture  manufacturers  are  plates  24  by 
30, 18  by  40, 18  by  36,  and  20  by  24.  Other  sizes  are  also  used  some- 
what. The  average  tax  per  plate  as  used  approximates  50  cents  each 
for  the  more  common  sizes,  and  upwards  of  $3  for  the  large  sizes. 

All  of  the  German  plates  are  imported.  The  principal  places  of  pro- 
duction are  in  and  near  Fuerth,  Bavaria,  and  at  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

This  sample,  marked  "II,''  is  called  "  French  looking-glass  plate,^ 
and  is  imported  in  small  quantities,  beveled  and  silvered.  Upon  plates 
of  this  kind  the  specific  duty  is  respectively  5,  8,  25,  and  50  cents;  if 
silvered,  it  is  higher,  and  an  additional  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  is 
charged  if  the  glass  is  beveled,  so  that  imports  are  of  the  plain  glass, 
then  silvered  and  beveled  for  market  in  this  country.  This  quality  of 
glass  for  silvering  is  principally  made  abroad.  Considerable  American 
plate  glass  is  also  being  used,  but  it  does  not  comx)are  with  the  foreign 
product.  About  35  per  cent  of  the  mirrors  now  used  are  of  American 
glass,  the  balance — 65  per  cent — being  imported.  Factories  making 
the  finer  grades  of  furniture  prefer  to  ise  only  the  imported  glass. 
The  principal  place  of  production  of  American  plat^  glass  is  in  and 
about  Pittsburg.  The  Creighton  factories  turn  out  the  best.  Some  - 
plate  glass  is  also  made  at  the  Depauw  plate  glass  works  at  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  and  also  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  but  the  quality  is  not  good 
enough  for  silvering. 

The  duty  upon  the  French  plates  is  so  high  as  to  prevent  importing^ 
in  silvered  glass  in  sizes  above  6  square  feet,  and  even  these  sizes  can ; 
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not  be  imported  to  advantage.  The  so-called  French  plate  is  a  cast 
glass  and  the  beveliDg  is  usually  put  on  by  hand,  although  lately  wheels 
have  been  somewhat  used,  but  by  the  use  of  wheels  a  perfectly  flat  bevel 
is  not  produced,  but  rather  a  hollow  bevel  similar  to  that  seen  on  the 
German  looking-glass  plates. 

The  average  duty  paid,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  commerce  and 
navigation  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1892,  on  actual  imports,  was 
equal  to  51.2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  imports  of  plate  glass  unfin- 
ished and  unsilvered,  thus  increasing  by  over  one-half  the  cost  of  one 
of  the  principal  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  from  the  Census  Bureau  data  by 
which  to  determine  the  value  of  looking-glass  plates. produced  in  this 
country  and  the  wages  paid ;  so  I  am  unable  to  state  the  proportion  of  the 
wages  to  the  value  of  the  product.  I  will  fiu^nish  the  committee  with  the 
figures  as  soon  as  I  can  procure  them.  The  production  of  plate  glass,  as 
shown  by  the  census  of  1880,  was  equal  to  13  per  cent  of  the  total 
glass  product  of  America,  and  the  wages  paid  for  the  entire  American 
glass  product  was,  for  that  year,  42  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  output. 

This  sample,  marked  ^^III,"  is  commonly  known  as  French  sheet 
glass.  It  is  a  piece  of  blown  glass,  such  as  is  used  for  cars,  coaches, 
and  window  glass,  and  is  much  used  by  Airniture  manufacturers  in 
their  cabinet  work.  It  is  imported  clear,  as  shown  in  the  sample. 
Upon  shipments  of  this  gla^s,  containing  the  average  sizes  used,  a  duty 
of  124  per  cent  is  paid,  and  on  sizes  26  by  28  to  30  by  •SO  the  duty  is  as 
high  as  188  per  cent.  This  glass  comes  in  competition  with  American 
glass,  but  the  duty  is  manifestly  too  high  when  the  labor  cost  is  but  42 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product. 

Here  is  a  small  sample  of  burlap  such  as  is  chiefly  used  by  ftimiture 
manufacturers  for  wrapping  and  packing  their  manufactures.  The 
price  is  from  3f  to  5  cents  per  yard.  The  duty  averages  about  30  per 
cent  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  imported.  The  jute  is  grown  in  India. 
An  inferior  quality  of  bui'lap  is  made  in  Calcutta,  but  the  principal 
product  used  in  the  United  States  is  made  in  Dundee,  Scotland. 
These  goods  are  not  made  in  the  United  States,  so  that  a  tax  upon 
them  is  a  tax  upon  a  leading  industry  of  our  country,  that  pays  the 
proclucers  in  wages  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  goods 
made  than  does  the  average  of  manufactures  that  are  in  reality  pro- 
tected. Our  manufacturers  ask  that  German  plate  glass  and  burlaps 
be  placed  upon  the  free  list  and  that  the  tax  be  greatly  reduced  upon 
French  looking-glass  plates  and  French  sheet  glass. 

Mr.  Payne.  Tbe  furniture  people  want  a  tariff  on  their  production! 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  would  not  come  here  to  pray  for  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  aware  that  the  United  States  census  report 
counts  labor  in  the  various  stages  of  manufacturet 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  understand  that  fully. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  that  while  the  census  returns  take  in  all 
the  labor,  only  in  one  instance  do  they  count  the  raw  material! 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  count  it  every  time  it  is  used. 

Mr.  Payne.  Labor  is  only  counted  once.  The  labor,  for  instance, 
of  making  a  yard  Of  goods  is  counted  once  in  the  factory  where  the 
cloth  is  made.  It  is  counted  next  in  making  the  cloth,  and  it  is  counted 
a«  cloth  and  as  clothing,  so  that  the  percentage  of  labor  is  not  counted 
accurately  at  all. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  understand  that  to  be  so.    If  we  pay  18  per 
cent  for  labor  to  make  a  yard  of  cloth,  and  I  pay  18  cents  for  wea.v\3x%, 
that  yard  of  cloth,  and  then  we  pay  18  per  cent  oii  ^i^afe  \ssass»Ssrf^^jQSj^ 

TH ^15 
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of  clotliinpf,  so  the  value  of  the  elothiiijj^  already  made  will  be  so  great 
that  the  waf^es  paid  to  the  man  in  the  wool  clothing  and  the  making 
of  the  clothing  wouUl  not  be  more  than  a  relative  proportion  to  the 
same  product.  If  20  per  cent  is  paid  for  the  making,  and  20  per  cent 
is  paid  on  the  cloth,  20  per  cent  on  the  clothhig,  each  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  that  the  i)roposition  on  which  you  build  your  theory  1 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  propose  to  defend  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  wanted  to  know  on  what  you  built  your  theory. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  that  burlaps  is  a  large  industry  in  the 
United  States! 

Mr.  Richardson.  Not  of  the  class  used  at  these  manufactories.  They 
are  all  imported. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  making  of  burlaps  is  a  large  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Somewhat. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  that  any  tariff  bill  admitting  part  of  them 
free  and  putting  a  duty  on  the  other  part  would  be  impossible  to 
enforce  f 

Mr.  Bryan.  They  would  get  a  rebate,  like  the  salt  on  fish. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  do  not  think  the  manul'a<!tured  burlaps  in  this 
country  is  very  satisfactory.  I  will  present  all  this  in  a  i)aper  from  the 
Census  Bureau,  <which  I  will  submit 


PI.ATE  GIjASS. 

(Parasnpli  116.) 

Tub  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  Insurance 

Company  of  New  York, 
New  York  City,  September  22^  1893. 

Sir:  I  beg  to  submit  a  crude  abstract  of  my  views  relating  to  the 
production  of  plate  glass,  now  almost  solely  manufactured  in  this  conn- ; 
try,  on  account,  as  I  may  say,  of  a  prohibitory  taritf,  which  was  pre- ; 
sented  to  my  board  of  directors  at  their  annual  meeting  last  January. ' 

The  cost  of  plate  glass  holds  about  the  same,  showing  a  little  weak-' 
ness  in  price,  which  is  now  almost  wholly  produced  in  this  country. 
Under  the  ohl  tariff  law  the  duties  averaged  from  120  to  160  per  cent . 
on  its  importation,  which  allowed  importers  to  send  their  material  to  j 
this  country  in  competition  with  our  producers,  affording  them  only  a 
small  margin  of  profit.    The  subsequent  modification  of  the  tariff  laws 
made  the  importation  fiom  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  places 
in  P^urope  prohibitory;  that  is  to  say,  it  cut  off*  foreign  importation  as 
a  general  commodity  to  this  country.  ' 

With  a  duty  now  of  about  160  per  cent  we  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  consumer  would,  through  our  own  production,  receive  a  sub- 
stantial benefit;  but  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not  realized  by  them, as ' 
the  old  prices  are  well  maintained  under  a  duty  of  at  least  160  per  cent  ■ 
as  before  referred  to,  by  our  manufacturers,  through  a  thorough  com- 
bination of  the  different  plants  in  this  country.    In  fact  there  is  now ' 
one  of  the  largest,  located  in  Pennsylvania,  owned   and  controlled; 
exclusively  by  English  capitalists,  as  well  as  having  mostly  foreign 
employes. 
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A  rumor  is  now  rife,  while  writing,  that  the  manafiictarers  are  now 
encoaraging  a  combination  with  some  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in  this 
city  for  the  sale  of  this  vitreous  article  still  further  to  increase  its  price, 
thereby  creating  a  double  monopoly  in  the  production  and  sale  of  plate 
glass;  therefore  is  it  not  well  that  some  protection  should  be  extended 
to  the  consumer  by  a  modification  of  the  tariff  lawst 

While  I  favor  a  reasonable  encouragement  to  our  home  industries,  at 
a  fair  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  the  encouragement  of  our  own  artisans, 
I  do  not  think  it  equitable  or  beneficial  that  a  revenue  should  be  so 
imposed  as  to  create  monopolists,  or  any  act  that  will  have  a  tendency 
to  bring  foreign  workers  to  this  country  to  supplant  our  own  country* 
men  in  the  cost  of  producing  or  manufacturing  articles  or  wares  that 
are  marketable. 

In  short,  a  reciprocity  in  trade,  I  believe,  would  lessen  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  give  at  least  the  producers  of  the  soil  a  more 
staple  and  profitable  market  for  their  products.  I  have  attempted  to 
show  in  this  digression  that  the  cost  of  plate  glass  is  too  onerous,  in 
my  judgment,  on  the  consumer.  I  will  add  that  there  is  no  superior 
material  known  than  is  at  hand  of  the  manufacturers  at  their  works  for 
the  production  of  plate  glass.  With  foreign  experts  or  workmen,  I  can 
safely  stat«,  that  it  is  equal  to  any  manufactured  in  any  country,  and 
has  always  cominanded  about  the  same  price. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  reduction  from  the  present  rates 
of  25  to  30  per  cent  upon  this  article  of  merchandise  would  give  our 
manufacturers  a  fair  profit  for  their  productions  in  competition  with 
foreign  producers  or  importers. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  Harteau, 

President. 


Wednesday,  September  13^  1893. 

8TAXEMENT  OF  KR.  ETHUT  A.  HITJHCOGE  OF  ST.  LOXTIS,  KO. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  simply 
desire  to  read  and  file  the  following  statement: 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  IS,  189S, 
Hon.  W.  L.  Wilson,  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gextlkmkn:  I  neither  intend  nor  desire  to  weary  or  worry 
yon  on  the  suject  of  plate  ghiss,  but  have  asked  for  the  hearing  so  kindly  granted 
simply  becanse  absence  or  silence  on  the  part  of  its  representatives  might  be  con- 
strued as  indifference  on  their  part  and  thus  lead  to  suoii  action  of  the  committee  aa 
would  greatly  jeopardize,  if  not  destroy,  an  interest  which,  by  judicious  tariff  legis- 
lation, has  reached  gigantic  proportions. 

We  ask  you  on  behalf  of  this  interest,  as  well  as  the  labor  interests  so  closely 
identified  with  us,  not  to  disturb  the  exi.sting  rates  of  duty  on  plate  glass,  and  we 
jnstify  the  request  by  assorting  that  wo  have  already  accomplished  what  yon  would 
seek  to  secure  by  reducing  rates,  viz,  lower  prices  to  the  consumer,  which  prices  are 
to-day  less  than  one-half  what  thoy  wore  ten  ^enrs  ago.  while  no  change  or  reduc- 
tion whatever  has  been  made  in  either  the  tariff  or  in  the  rates  paid  for  labor  done 
by  our  employds. 

The  explanation  is  simple  enous^h,  and  easily  stated : 

The  success  of  former  years  induced  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  such  an 
additional  number  of  plants  as  to  increase  the  outjtut,  and  consequent  competition, 
to  an  extent  that  compelled  manufacturers  to  resort  to  and  adopt  every  available 
improvement  in  machinery  suitable  for  their  busine.-«s;  to  reduce  the  cost  of  steam 
power  by  expensive  condensing  apparatus ;  to  invent  and  put  in  operation  awtArcscs^N^^ 
appUances  for  handling  raw  and  waste  material ;  to  aubatiVoiXA  ^\v^  >iJC^vi.'^  ^^^eva^sw 
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kinds  of  tho  latter  in  place  of  tho  former;  and  finally  to  obtain  the  raw  and  manu- 
factured mati'rials  nsed  by  tlnMu  at  fi^^ures  whi<rb  can  not  he  further  rednced,  while, 
of  courHC,  Hteiwlily  increasing  output  has  further  t^Mided  to  reduce  the  Belling  price. 

In  this  way  has  the  American  manufacturer  reduced  cost  and  given  tho  consnmer 
the  benefit  oif  the  result,  as  is  shown  by  the  decline  in  prices  above  referred  to,  until 
there  now  remains  but  one  direction  in  wliieh  cost  can  be  Turtlicr  reduced,  and  that 
is  by  a  reduction  of  wages,  which,  during  the  existence  of  tlie  ju'esent  tariff  have  not 
been  disturbed  nor  varied,  but  wliich  must  feci  the  full  effect  of  any  blow  you  strike 
against  this  industry,  all  other  means  for  reducing  cost  having  been  exhausted. 

This  is  the  one  point  I  wish  to  emphasize,  and  sliall  be  pleased  to  supplement  and 
further  explain  the  statement  I  have  made  by  answering  any   nuestions,  or  bj 
giving  such  details  as  will  the  better  enable  you  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
present  situation  of  the  plate-gluss  industry. 
I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  President. 
For  TiiK  CitYSTAL  Platk  (Ilass  Company. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  all  we  have  to  say  for  the  inoineiit,  but  I  sliall 
be  very  ghul  to  explain  to  any  member  of  the  committee  the  present 
situation  in  respect  to  the  number  of  plants,  where  located,  etc. 

The  CnAiEMAN.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  plants,  where  located,  where  you  get  your  raw  nniterials  from, 
wages  of  labor,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  IliTCHGOCK.  There  are  to-day  eight  corporations  in  the  United 
States,  operating  twelve  plants.  These  plantsare  located,  four  in  Indiana, 
seven  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  inMisst)uri.  Thecapacity  of  these  plants 
to-day  will  represent  18,000,000  feet  of  i)hite  glass.  The  labor  employedin 
these  plants  is  from  various  countries,  principally  now,  however,  from 
America.  The  material  used,  with  the  single  exception  of  soda  ash,  is 
all  nmnufactured  in  this  country,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  there  is  now 
building  in  this  country  a  large  soda- ash  plant,  which  all  the  plate-glass 
makers,  as  well  as  other  users  of  soda  ash,  hope  will  be  a  success,  because 
we  desire  to  see  all  of  our  industries  built  up. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  is  that! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  In  Michigan. 

Mr.  Geab.  Do  not  you  get  a  lar«:e  amount  of  gypsum  from  lowat 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  get  our  plaster  (which  is  burut  and  ground 
gypsum),  the  article  which  holds  the  glass  on  the  table,  from  Iowa,  and 
we  get  our  felt,  which  polishes  theplat43  glass,  from  New  York,  and  we 
get  our  coal  from  Illinois  find  Pennsylvania.  Our  works  were  located 
on  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  30  miles  below  St.  Louis,  because  of  the  ex-^ 
traordinary  deposit  of  wliile  sand  found  there,  and  extending  from  the 
river  some  distance  back  into  the  woods.  At  first  there  was  simply  a 
log  cabin  there,  and  the  land  could  be  purchased  at  $5  to  $10  an  acre, 
while  there  is  now  there  a  village  of  3,000  people  and  no  land  can<be 
bought  for  less  than  SlOO  an  acre.  With  refeience  to  your  next  ques- 
tion, viz,  the  raw  materials  used  and  where  obtained 

The  Chairman.  And  the  number  of  haiuls  employed  in  this  industry 
and  the  wages. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  capacity  I  have  stated  is  18,000,000  feet.  That 
capacity  is  made  by  some  800  pots,  and  the  average  men  emi)loyed  to 
the  pot  is  ten,  so  that  we  employ  about  8,000  people,  and  it  is  fair  to 
estimate  one  man  represents  a  family  of  three  and  a  half,  so  that  there 
is  directly  and  indirectly  interested  in  this  industry  28,000  to  30.000 
people,  it  provides  a  livelihood  for  that  number  of  people.  These 
figures  are  nothing  comi)ared  with  the  number  of  employes  mentioned 
here  by  the  iron  and  steel  interests,  but  to  each  individual  who  is  em- 
ploved  any  action  by  v(»ur  committee  which  will  ntlcct.  wages  is  jnst 
as  important  to  our  25,'(K)0  people  as  to  their  2,000,000  or  3,000,000. 
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Mr.  Geab.  You  give  cinployuiout  virtually  to  a  large  number  wlio 
are  preparing  the  raw  material,  in  the  mines,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  was  going  to  refer  to  that;  1  have  referred  only 
to  the  direct  labor.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  about  85  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  producing  plate  glass  is  represented  by  labor  directly  or 
indirectly.  For  instance,  our  sand  has  to  be  quarried,  the  coal  and 
gypsum  has  to  be  mined,  and  the  latt<jr  calcined,  and  all  transx)orted 
from  distant  points.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  extent  to  which 
labor  enters  in  the  matter  of  transportation,  so  that  the  total  labor  cost 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  is  about  85  to  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  on  the  whole  industry? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir;  I  shall  leave  with  the  conmiittee  a  state- 
ment of  comparative  wages  paid  in  Belgium,  England,  and  America  at 
the  present  time,  and  you  will  at  once  see  how  largely  we  are  handi- 
capped in  the  matter  of  wages.  This  statement  represents  thirty-six 
different  occupations^  beginning  at  the  first  step  and  ending  with  the 
last  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  but  it  takes  only  one  man  in  each 
instance  for  comparison,  and  does  not  represent  the  whole  number  of 
men  employed  in  each  position  indicated.  This  statement  shows  that 
the  American  manufacturer  is  to-day  paying  120i)ercent  more  for  labor 
on  this  one-man  basis — that  is  a  man  here  and  a  man  there — ^than  is  paid 
in  England,  and  167  per  cent  more  than  is  paid  in  Belgium.  But  the 
actual  pay  rolls  in  each  country  show  that  there  are  a  greater  number 
of  high-priced  men  than  low-priced  men,  so  that  if  you  take  the  full 
pay  roll  of  our  works  in  comparison  with  a  pay  roll  representing 
the  same  work  in  England  you  will  find  a  difference  in  dollars  and 
cents  in  rates  paid  amounting  to  more  than  200  per  cent,  while  in 
Belgium  the  difference  will  be  nearer  300  per  cent.  These  figures 
are  not  guesswork,  and  are  not  taken  at  random.  The  manager 
of  one  of  the  leading  Belgium  works  was  here  within  ninety  days. 
He  visited  the  American  manufacturers  and  in  return  for  information 
freely  given  to  him  he  gave  information  to  us.  He  gave  the  cost  as  to 
employes,  where  worked,  and  what  paid.  That  list  on  this  basis  makes 
a  difference,  as  stated,  on  the  one-man  basis,  of  167  per  cent.  Not  only 
that,  the  American  workman  begins  to  work  Monday  morning  at  C 
o'clock  and  stops  at  12  o'clock  on  Saturday,  in  order  he  may  go  home, 
attend  to  his  personal  and  family  affairs,  and  get  ready  for  Sunday. 
The  foreign  workman  begins  on  Monday  morning  at  6  o'clock  and  he 
stops  the  following  Sunday  morning  at  6  o'clock,  so  that,  besides  the 
difference  in  wages'  the  foreign  manufacturer  secures  a  gain  in  product 
represented  by  eighteen  hours'  extra  time  i)er  week,  namely,  from  12 
o'clock  noon  Saturday  until  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  Eighteen  hours 
multiplied  by  four  weeks  in  the  month  makes  seventy-two  hours.  Sev- 
enty-two hours  amounts  to  seven  days  of  ten  hours  each  and  two  hours 
over,  and  seven  days  in  the  month  means  25  per  cent  more  production. 
Now,  if  you  add  the  25  per  cent  increased  production  to  these  compar- 
ative prices  for  labor,  you  will  see  at  once  how  our  labor  cost  is  excess- 
ive. Take  special  departments — our  founders,  who  are  the  men  who 
melt  the  glass.  In  Europe  that  founder  turns  out  2,600  feet  against 
the  American  2,000  feet;  there  is  a  difference  of  over  30  per  cent  right 
there.  Take  the  men  who  cast  the  glass.  The  day's  work  of  this  gang 
is  forty-eight  pots  abroad,  while  in  this  country  a  corresponding  gang 
casts  twenty  pots  as  a  day's  work. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Simply  because  in  England  the  manufacturer  de- 
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mands,  and  gets,  forty-eight  pots  as  a  day's  work,  while  in  this  country 
custom  has  established  twenty  pots  as  the  day's  work. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  long  does  it  take  them  on  an  average t 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  time  required  varies  with  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  men  begin  to  east  these  pots  as  socm  as  they  can  see,  which 
is  at  5  or  0  o'clock  in  the  morning,  say  in  the  spring,  and  by  12  o'clock 
that  whole  gang  has  finished  work  and  gone  home.  They  are  paid  for 
that  specific  service.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  i»ay.  The  leading  man 
engaged  in  casting  those  twenty  pots  earns  $65  a  month,  and  on  the 
other  side  he  gets  $44.  That  is  a  difference  of  47  per  cent.  That  is 
one  of  the  smallest  percentage  differences  on  the  statement  submitted, 
but  on  the  other  side  they  get  forty-eight  pots  and  we  get  twenty  pots, 
80  that  if  you  take  the  product  with  the  price  paid  for  labor  it  makes 
over  200  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  foreign  mannfacturer.  It  puts  up  that 
labor  item  to  an  enormous  figure.  There  are  other  differences  quite  as 
hurtful  to  us;  for  instance,  the  wages  paid  the  very  first  man  on  the 
list — the  man  who  makes  the  pot — ui)on  which  largely  depends  the 
success  of  glassmaking.  If  you  do  not  get  a  good  i)ot  it  will  not  stand 
the  tire,  and  if  there  are  any  imperfections  in  it  it  brea,ks  quickly  and 
its  contents,  with  the  cost  of  the  pot,  are  lost.  Potmakers  are  paid  in 
England  $30  a  month,  and  we  pay  on  this  side  $100  a  month.  The  per- 
centage of  difference  is  233  i)er  cent,  and  so  it  goes  on  down  through 
the  list.  There  are  material  variations  in  this  list  of  thirty-six  different 
kinds  of  occupations  in  the  respective  works  in  the  countries  named. 
You  will  note  that  we  pay  from  44  to  300  per  cent  higher  wages  than 
are  paid  abroad,  the  greater  part  being  nearer  the  higher  than  the 
lower  percentage — ^nottaking  into  account  the  largely-increased  product 
obtained  abroad,  as  I  have  just  explained.  I  sim  reliably  informed  that 
the  Belgian  pay  roll  will  average  05  cents  per  day  to  the  man,  while  in 
England  the  average  is  83  cents.  The  average  of  our  pay  roll  at  our 
works  is  $1.85;  such  is  the  actual  difference  in  the  pay  rolls  here  and 
abroad. 

I  repeat,  the  only  special  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  we  are 
not  making  any  idle  assertions;  we  are  not  here  to  iufluonce  the  com- 
mittee, excei)t  to  say  that  we  have  exhausted  all  other  means  of  reduc- 
ing cost.  We  have  reduced  cost  fully  one-half  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
next  step  must  be  in  the  direction  of  labor. 

I  may  have  anticipated  some  questions  which  may  be  asked,  but  shsJI 
be  glad  to  make  such  further  explanations  as  may  be  desired.  So  far 
as  present  rates  of  duty  are  concerned,  they  have  existed  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  the  business,  some  eighteen  years.  The  present  rates  are 
not  prohibitive,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  last  year,  with  an  actual 
consumption  of  about  15,000,000  feet  of  plate  glass,  about  2,600,000 
feet  were  imported  and  sold  in  this  country  from  abroad.  Now,  if  the 
rates  were  prohibitive,  why  and  how  did  these  2,500,000  feet  get  into 
this  country!  If  these  rates  are  reduced  the  price  of  foreign  imported 
glass  will  be  reduced,  and  just  in  proportion  as  that  is  reduced  we  must 
reduce  our  prices  or  close  our  works  or  get  the  difl'erence  from  labor. 
We  do  not  want  any  contest  with  labor.  1  do  not  sympathize  with  the 
statement  made  here  by  Mr.  Wharton  in  respect  to  pauper  labor.  I 
think  a  statement  of  that  kind,  unless  explained  in  some  way,  should 
be  corrected.  The  case  he  mentioned,  of  Krupp's  establishment  in 
Europe,  is  exceptional.  We  do  not  claim  pauper  labor  prevails  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  continent;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  take  a  notable  and  praise- 
worthy exception,  like  Krupp,  and  cite  that,  and  say  there  is  no  mate- 
rial difference  between  the  labor  of  this  country  or  in  England  or  in 
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Europe.  Tlie  fiict  is  that  in  some  of  these  fact<)ries  abroad  women  are 
employed  at  a  rate  of  30  cents  a  day,  men  are  employed  at  less  than  70 
centst  We  can  not  ask  workmen  in  tliis  conntry  to  take  such  wages; 
we  do  not  want  to  ask  them  to  take  any  such  wages,  because  we  think 
we  would  be  doing  ourselves  as  great  an  injury  as  we  would  be  doing 
them. 
Mr.  Payne.  Krupp  is  protected  by  patent  methods  of  manufactur- 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  1  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  largest  importation  of  plate  glass  in  1892  seems 
to  have  been  two  particular  sizes — 16  by  24, 24  by  30.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son for  that! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  special  reason, 
except,  perLaps,  that  those  sizes  are  most  largely  used  for  silvering  by 
the  manufacturers  of  furniture. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  all  sizes? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  try  to  make  the  largest  sizes,  but,  unfortunately, 
there  is  much  risk  involved  in  its  manufacture,  and  plate  glass  is  a 
very  delicate  and  difficult  thing  to  handle.  Our  object  is  to  cast  as 
large  plates  as  possible,  and  we  put  the  equivalent  material  for  125  feet 
in  a  pot.  We  cast  on  a  table  which  will  take  the  whole  of  it,  and  as 
far  as  possible  try  to  get  that  plate  out  and  finished  without  breaking, 
because  the  value  is  more  the  larger  the  plate.  After  casting  on  an 
iron  table  12  by  18  feet,  the  glass  is  pushed  from  the  table  into  the  kiln 
and  there  it  remains  three  or  four  days  to  anneal,  after  which  it  is 
drawn  from  the  kilns,  placed  on  racks,  and  is  ready  for  the  next  proc- 
ess — grinding — and  after  that,  and  on  separate  tables,  polishing.  Each 
step  unavoidably  increases  the  risk,  not  only  the  risk  to  us  but  risk  to 
the  men  who  handle  the  glass. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  on  that  point.  Do  the  workmen 
have  to  stand  the  defects  in  that  glass  T 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  something  about  thatf 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  take  the  whole  risk.  I  suppose  you  moan 
imperfections  that  might  be  found  in  the  glass! 

The  Chairman.  1  mean  whether  there  is  any  risk  thrown  upon  the 
workman  in  the  way  of  pay! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No,  sir ;  not  a  bit.  If  a  man  demonstrates  that  he  is 
capable  for  the  position  he  occupies  he  is  retjuned.  We  have,  in  fact,  had 
to  teach  a  great  many,  this  being  a  new  industry  in  this  country.  If  he 
goes  on  and  makes  glass  of  such  character  that  we  can  not  sell  it,  like 
any  other  business  corporation  we  get  somebody  else  to  take  his  x^lace. 
Besides  the  risk  of  breakage  and  loss  by  handling  the  glass  so  frequently 
in  the  course  of  casting,  grinding  and  polishing,  serious  loss  is  sus- 
tained by  having  to  cut  the  large  plates  down  to  smaller  sizes  because 
of  imperfections,  such  as  "  bubbles,"  *'  seed,"  »'  ream,"  "  streaks,"  and 
plenty  of  other  defects  not  discernible  until  the  glass  is  nearly  finished, 
and  every  time  you  cut  that  glass  you  reduce  its  value,  the  fact  being 
that  fully  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  glass  that  we  make  is  so  reduced  in 
size  by  breakage  and  cutting  for  defects  as  to  prevent  us  getting  more 
than  half  of  its  cost,  or,  in  other  words,  sell  at  a  great  sacrifice. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  the  glass  10  by  12  feet. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  You  mean  feet! 

The  Chahiman.  You  say  you  try  to  make  each  plat«  125  square  feet! 

Mr.  HiTCKCOCK.  We  try  to  cast  as  large  plates  as  jwssible.  The 
larger  it  is  the  more  valuable  it  is. 
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These  plates,  next  taken  to  the  grinding  department,  where  we  both 
grind  and  smooth  it,  involving  two  handlings  of  the  glass,  each  side 
having  to  be  treated.  Tlie  risk  is  in  handling  such  large  plates,  and  it 
results  in  a  great  deal  of  breakage.  1  think  the  breakage  in  that  de- 
partment ahme  averages  10  per  eont.  Then  it  is  taken  to  the  polishing 
department,  and  there  a  double  handling  takes  ])laoe  again,  and  there 
the  risk  increases,  as  by  grinding  these  large  plates  are  reduced  one- 
half  in  thickness.  Again,  we  have  to  take  the  risk  of  turning  it  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  Then,  added  to  that  is  the  washing,  cleaning, 
packing,  etc.,  so  that  the  125-foot  plate  which  you  take  out  of  the  kilns 
may  be  redui'cd  to  many  very  small  plates  by  the  time  it  is  ready  to 
box  and  ship.  When  you  take  all  these  contingencies  into  considerar 
tion,  namely,  cutting  the  glass  to  match  on  the  tables,  breakage  in  the 
kilns  while  annealing,  breakage  while  handling  the  ghiss  at  least  twice 
in  each  of  the  several  departments,  and  the  loss  by  cutting  for  defects, 
I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the  aggregate  loss  on  the  product  with 
which  you  started  will  fully  equal  50  per  cent,  while  of  the  remaining 
50  per  cent  fully  20  ])ercent  will  be  in  glass  under  the  10-foot  bracket. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  sell  your  glass  which  you  make  in 
your  works! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Our  particular  factory  sells  its  glass  in  the  North| 
West,  and  East,  but  hardly  any  in  the  South.  Othei' factories,  I  believe, 
have  the  Southern  trade.  We  sell  our  glass  direct  to  representatives 
in  Detroit,  St.  Loiiis,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  We  do  an 
exclusively  wholesale  or  jobbing  business. 

The  Chairman.  Who  sui)plies  the  market  of  the  Pacific  cr>a8tt 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  comes  from  England,  I  believe,  almost 
entirely.  The  cost  of  transportation  and  the  risk  of  handling  glass 
across  the  continent  is  such  that  we  can  not  get  there. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  importation  here  is  probably  for  the 
Pacific  coast  largely! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.'  Yes,  sir.  W^hile  I  do  not  say  that — Mr.  King,  how 
is  thatt 

Mr.  King.  Largely  so. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Largely  so  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  statistics 
which  we  have  here  were  obtained  from  the  New  York  custom-house. 
In  that  conne<*tion,  gentlemen,  1  would  like  to  state  for  the  benefit  of 
some  of  the  members  who  may  be  under  the  impression  that  the  present 
tariff  is  equivalent  to  150  per  cent  duty  that  the  average  duty  on  the 
2,500,000  feet  imported  for  the  twelve  numths  ending  July  31, 1893, 
Avill  average  about  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dai.zell.  Is  nota  large  proportion  of  that  glass  imported  br<mght 
here  to  be  silvered? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  so,  and  thJit  we  can  not  compete  with.  The 
machines  make  what  we  call  the  ordinary  glazing  quality,  such  as  is 
perfectly  suitable  for  building  ]mrposes,  but  when  you  get  to  silvered 
glass  it  has  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  the  machines  being 
regular  and  steady  in  their  movement  will  leave  a  slip  here  or  a  slide 
there  or  a  little  spot  that  can  not  be  reached  by  the  ma<'/hine.  That 
work  has  to  be  done  by  hand  labor,  and  that  hand  labor  in  Europe 
costs  about  30  cents  a  day  and  is  chieiiy  done  by  women.  We  have  no 
such  labor  in  this  country  j  therefore  wo  do  not  attempt  to  secure  that 
business. 

Mr.  Burrows.  That  is  the  labor  of  silvering? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Preparing  glass  for  silvering  in  bringing  it  to  a 
higher  polish. 
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Mr,  Dalzell.  As  to  the  quality,  liow  does  tlie  American  glass  com- 
pare with  the  foreign  glass  t 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  is  no  diflference  in  what  we  call,  the  ordinary 
glazing  quality.  American  manufacturers  have  frequently  puttheir  glass 
in  competition  with  foreign  glass  for  Government  buildings,  as  well  as 
large  private  buildings,  the  samples  having  been  sent  without  the 
architect  knowing  where  it  came  from,  simply  numbered  A,  B,  C,  or  D, 
and  it  has  been  accepted  on  its  merits.  It  was  put  in  your  State  house, 
Governor  Gear,  the  architect  having  no  knowledge  where  the  sample 
came  from,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  custom-house  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  many  other  Government  and  State  buildings. 

Mr.  Gear.  We  had  an  expert  expressly  employed  to  look  into  that 
matter. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  has  been  used  in  various  places. 

Mr.  Burrows.  You  have  almost  exclusively  the  trade  of  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Memphis,  and  that  section  of  country? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Our  particular  w^orks  have  not;  other  works  sell  at 
those  places  as  well  as  w^e  do.  We  send  some  glass,  of  course,  to  Kan- 
sas City. 

Mr.  Burrows.  You  stated  that  the  average  labor  earnings  were 
$1.85  per  day.  In  making  your  average  did  you  include  labor  engaged 
in  obtaining  the  sand  and  mining  coal,  etc.! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  average  of  $1.85  includes  all  wages  at  our 
works.  It  does  not  include,  for  instance,  any  office  expenses,  such  as 
my  salary  or  the  office  employes  of  the  company,  who  are  not  on  the 
pay  roll  but  are  paid  by  separate  voucher. 

Mr.  Burrows.  It  does  not  include  miners  and  sand  diggers? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  does  not  include  the  coal  miner,  but  it  does  the 
man  who  digs  the  sand,  because  our  own  sand  is  found  immediately  at 
our  works,  and  the  men  who  mine  it  are  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  works. 
The  coal  we  use  is  mined  in  Illinois  and  the  miners'  wages,  of  course, 
are  paid  there  and  not  at  our  works. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  cost 
on  the  other  side  as  to  production? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  have  not,  except  that  I  understand 

Mr.  Turner.  You  only  arrive  at  it  by  the  relative  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor.  I  did  not  know  but  you  may  have  made  an  actual  com- 
putation. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  have  figures  which  give  the  actual  cost  of  labor 
-per  foot  of  glass  made  on  the  other  side,  and  we  know  these  figures  are 
reliable,  as  they  were  furnished  by  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in 
Europe  within  the  last  ninety  days.  The  labor  per  foot  of  glass  in 
England  has  been  reduced  25  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  mean  the  prices  paid? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  labor  on  the  product  j  they  have  reduced  it 
26  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  They  still  pay  higher  wages  than  France  t 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir;  they  do.  It  is  the  dillerence  between  120 
and  167.  Now,  these  figures  are  not  guesswork  and  are  not  of  long 
date.  They  are  absolutely  recent  and  absolutely  correct.  They  are 
made  from  the  actual  pay  roll  of  operated  works  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  represent  all  lines  of  glass  t 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Ko,  sir;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  but 
plate  glass. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  other  qualities t 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Except  in  a  very  general  way. 
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Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  know  auytliin^  a\)Out  the  common  window 
glass? 

Mr.  HiTcncooK.  T  do  not.  We  have  never  made  it,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  feel  jus  tilled  in  speaking  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  directly  and  con- 
stantly at  your  works! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  In  the  works  proper  we  have  on  the  pay  roll  be- 
tween 600  and  700  men,  and  in  our  coal  property,  which  we  also  oi>er- 
ate,  we  have  200  or  300  more. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  there  any  combination  among  your  labor  1 

Mr.  IIiTcncocK.  If  there  is,  we  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  they  regulate  the  i»rice  of  your  labor? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  regulate,  however,  the  number  of  pots  that 
shall  constitute  a  day's  workt 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Custom  has  done  that.  I  recognize  tlie  right  of 
labor  to  organize;  there  is  no  question  about  that;  butl  will  not  allow 
employes  to  manage  the  business  I  am  paid  to  manage,  and  so  long  as 
they  do  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  us  in  the  management  of  that  busi- 
ness— ^in  other  words,  interfere  with  my  responsibilities  to  our  stock- 
holders, I  ask  no  questions. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  they  unions  abroad  T 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  regulate  it  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  heret 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  not  sure,  but  they  somehow  or  other  control 
them  over  there  much  more  eftectively  thjin  here. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  any  combination  between  the  manufacturers 
in  this  trade? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Not  that  I  know  anything  about.  We  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  any  such  combination. 

Mr.  Burrows.  What  would  be  the  eftect  of  materially  lessening  the 
duty  on  plate  glass  t 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  In  what  respect  t 

Mr.  Burrows.  Upon  your  industry. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  before  you  came  in  I  said  we  simply  would 
have  to  reduce  wages  on  the  same  pro-rata  basis. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Or  else  shut  up  business! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  You  stated  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this 
industry  was  how  much? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is  about 
112,000,000. 

Mr.  Burrows.  And  how  many  employes! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Eight  thousand  directly,  with  some  three  and  a 
half  to  the  family,  which  would  made  some  28,000  or  30,000  that  are 
directly  and  indirectly  interested  in  this  industry. 

Mr.  Burrows.  And  dependent  upon  it! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  myself, 
and  that  is,  whether  any  member  of  the  committee  can  tell  me  if  any 
demand  has  been  made  by  any  individual,  or  consumer,  or  community 
of  consumers,  for  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  plate  glass!  If  there  has 
been  I  should  be  glad  to  know  it,  for  I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
consumers  are  entirely  satisfied  with  what  we  have  done  and  will  try 
to  do,  if  we  can  go  on  as  in  the  past.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  demand 
or  inquiry  on  the  part  of  any  consumer  for  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  these  duties  have  been  substantially 
the  same  ever  since  the  tarifi'  was  put  on  t 
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Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  since  1862,  or  for  thirty- one  years. 

Mr.  Patne.  There  was  no  change  made  in  the  Mills  biUt 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No  change  whatever. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  Except  a  consolidation  of  two  sizes  t 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  factories  were  in  existence  in  1881 — ^when 
was  this  industry  first  established  T 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  was  first  established  about  1869,  by  Mr.  Depauw^ 
of  New  Albany,  who  lost  some  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
started  up  again,  aud  then  the  next  was  ours,  and  then  the  others  dur- 
ing the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Patne.  When  was  yours  establishedt 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  In  1875. 

glUXMEirT  07  KB.  E.  70BD,  PBSBIDSirT  OV  THE  FUTIBUBO  PLATB-eLAM  OOM- 

PAHT  OF  PrnSBUBO,  PA 

Mr.  E.  Ford  next  addressed  the  committee.    He  said: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock has  covered  this  subject  so  thoroughly  that  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
and  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee.    I  have  no  remarks 
to  make. 


Camparaiive  atatemeni  ihowing  ratef  of  wage*  paid  per  month  in  Belgian,  Englieh,  and 

American  plaie-gloBi  workifor  eimilar  eervicee. 


OccniMttion. 

Belgian. 

English. 

American. 

American 
higher 
•than 

Belgian. 

American 

higher 

than 

English. 

$27.00 
14.82 
14.82 
25.60 
80.00 
26.50 
84.00 
28.00 
25.68 
18.60 
20.00 
50.00 

80.00 
21.80 

$30.00 
8.00 
22.00 
24.00 
44.00 
34.00 
48.00 
44.00 
83.00 
30.00 
32.50 
65.00 

32.60 
80.00 
20.00 
26.00 
24.00 
26.00 
22.00 
26.00 
11.60 
80.00 
35.00 
65.00 

36.00 
31.00 
26.00 
38.00 
26.00 
24.00 
76.00 
83.00 
29.50 
29.50 
20.50 
20.00 

$100.00 
82.50 
89.00 
39.00 

100.00 
52.00 

100.00 
66.00 
47.00 
58.50 
75.00 

100.00 

80.00 
62.00 
52.00 
44.00 
44.00 
80.00 
52.00 
88.00 
88.00 
65.00 
80.00 
100.00 

80.00 
90.00 
65.00 
80.00 
60.00 
85.00 
100.00 
66.00 
52.00 
60.00 
89.00 
80.00 

PweerU. 
270 
119 
163 

52 
233 

96 
194 
132 

83 
214 
275 
100 

166 

191 

P«re«nf. 
283 

Clay^tompfiren* 

806 

Pnrnaco  brickmakc^ni 

77 

Mixers 

62 

Founders  or  meltersf 

127 

Gas-producer  men 

53 

HeM  tcMnneni 

108 

Teamerat 

47 

Casters^ 

42 

Kiln*heaters 

95 

Kiln-dressers 

134 

Foreman  grinders 

53 

Grinders  r 

First  layers • 

130 

'Second layers 

106 

Third  layers 

78 

Fourth  layers 

69 

Mixers... '.'..'. '...'.'. 

18.30 
22.25 
14.82 
14.82 
9.88 
21.22 
10.76 
34.00 

28.00 
21.30 
18.30 
13.00 
25.00 
27.00 
50.00 
22.10 
23.40 
32.00 
20.80 
15.00 

140 
250 
250 
163 
293 
206 
804 
194 

184 
822 
249 
515 
140 

29 
100 
194 
122 

87 
328 
100 

88 

Finishers 

207 

Sand-whm^lers. ........              ....... 

136 

Mud- wheelers 

50 

Smoothers,  rubbers 

389 

Fxsminers x.....xx  ,*^ 

116 

Eroery-washers 

128 

Forffman  polishers                          .  . 

63 

Polishers: 

Finishers 

128 

Layers 

190 

M&ers 

150 

Bou|{e-biimers 

142 

Cutters 

130 

Packers 

45 

MastAr  tneC'hAnlCfl,  -    -  r  -    . . .  x  x  -    -  r  r 

81 

Machinists .' 

97 

Blacksmiths 

76 

Carpenters.... 

103 

Bricklayers 

201 

Lahorers 

6C 

*XDglish  employ  female  labor. 

fEaropean  average,  2,600  feet  per  day;  American,  2,000  feet 

I'Kagliih,  48  pota;  Amnricii,  So  poto  par  day. 
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(Parafrtph  120.) 

T.  A.  WiLLSON  &  Co., 
Reading^  Pa.y  September  21^  1893. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  item  in  the  ^^McKinley 
bill"  patting  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  lenses  costing  $1.50  or  less,  per 
gross  pairs. 

The  lenses  in  question  are  all  made  in  France  and  Germany;  are 
largely,  or  very  largely  used  by  us,  and  to  some  extent  by  other  manu- 
facturers. The  other  lenses  we  use  are  bought  of  American  manufac- 
turers, but  a«  the  cheapest  lenses  listed  by  American  makers  is  $3.25 
per  gross  pairs,  it  would  be  no  discrimination  against  lense  mani^ac- 
turers  to  admit  lenses  costing  $1  or  less  per  gross  ])airs  free  of  duty,  as 
they  do  not  compete  with  the  American  lenses,  and  it  would  enable  us 
to  successfully  compete  on  finished  cheap  spectacles  against  French  and 
German  manufacturers.  As  it  is  now,  we  pay  on  these  cheap  lenses  60 
per  cent  duty,  with  no  benefit  to  American  lense  manufacturers,  but  a 
decided  drawback  to  American  spectacle  manufacturers.  Instead  of 
protecting  the  American  manufacturer,  it  is  virtually  a  protection  to 
the  French  and  German  spectacle  manufacturers. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  A.  WiLLSON  &  Co. 


MARBIiE. 


(Pftngnpli.  laS,  1S4.) 
8TATE1CEHT  OF  KB.  E.  B.  1I0B8E,  TREA8UBER  OF  THE  VERXONT  KABBIB  OOMFAVT. 

Saturday,  September  16, 1893. 
Mr.  Chairman  :  We  have  prepared  a  very  brief  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  marble  industry  and  the  present  efiect  of  tlie  tariff  upon  it. 

To  ike  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meane: 

By  the  tariff  of  1883  tho  rate  was  reduced  on  all  classes  of  marble — very  nt>atly  cm 
sawed  marble — aud  was  made  more  specific  than  before.  We  believe  that  tLls  change 
Las  greatly  lessened  the  frauds  and  been  more  satisfactory  to  the  American  producer 
and  the  honest  importer. 

The  McKinley  act  made  no  change  in  the  rate  on  any  class  of  marble.  There  was 
a  slight  change  of  wording  in  regard  to  the  measurement  of  marble  of  less  than  1 
hich  in  thickness,  made  to  prevent  frauds. 

That,  gentlemen,  was  this.  The  act  of  1883  was  based  on  cubic 
measure.  Now,  to  introduce  this  marble  Italian  im]>orter8,  the  rule 
being  twelve  slabs  to  the  foot,  nibbed  down  their  marble  so  thin  they 
could  put  in  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  slabs  to  the  foot,  which  enabled 
them  to  bring  in  that  much  more. 

The  present  tariff  on  marble  ought  not  to  be  reduced  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Marble  is  a  proper  commodity  on  which  to  raise  revenue. 

It  is  never  a  necessity.  All  foreign  marbk^  may  properly  be  classed  among  loxn* 
ries.  The  present  duty  operates  to  tax  the  wealthier  consumer  who  buys  expensive 
ornamental  marble,  while  the  buyer  of  the  grades  of  marble  in  common  ose  gets 
them  at  a  lower  price  by  reason  of  the  tariif. 

People  of  moder<at'e  means  use  little  marble  except  for  cemetery  purposes,  but  use 
a  great  amount  there,  and  they  now  use,  and  will  continue  to  use,  American  marble 
almost  exclusively,  whether  the  duty  is  high  or  low,  because  it  is  better  for  ont- 
door  use,  and  that  mainly  used  in  cenieteries  is  cheaper  than  any  foreign  marble 
would  be  even  if  admitted  free.  Tho  cheaper  grades  of  American  marbles  are  so 
mixed  with  the  finer  in  the  same  quarries  that  they  must  be  produced  together,  and 
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the  more  of  the  finer  that  is  produced  the  more  of  the  medinm  grades  mnst  be,  and, 
of  coarse,  the  lower  their  price.  Cemetery  marble  is  cheaper  than  it  would  be  if 
duties  were  reduced,  because  no  foreign  marble  competes  or  could,  if  free  of  duty, 
compete  with  it  in  price  or  quality  for  that  use,  but  it  is  produced  from  the  same 
quarries  which  pro<ince  higher-priced  ornamental  marble,  with  which  foreign  marble 
does  compete.  Hence  anything  which  reduces  the  price  or  quantity  produced  of 
this  higher-priced  marble  will  reduce  the  quantity  produced  and  increase  the  cost  of 
the  cheaper  grades. 

The  marble  in  ordinary  use  for  cemetery  purposes  could  not  be  produced  by  itself 
alone  for  the  price  at  which  it  is  now  sold.  It  is  the  production  of  the  higher  grade 
of  ornamental  marbles  from  the  same  quarries  competiug  with  the  foreign  that 
admits  of  the  production  of  the  cheaper  cemetery  marble  at  all. 

Take  tlie  Butland  marble  as  the  basis.  The  price  of  that  marble  de- 
X>ends  npon  the  excellence  of  the  marble.  That  is  to  say,  marble  that 
is  whit€  commands  the  highest  price.  Then  it  is  graded  down  accord- 
ing to  the  excellence  of  it.  Sutherland  Falls  marble  is  priced  upon  the 
fineness  and  whether  it  is  true  blue  or  mountain  dark  marble,  etc.  In 
the  marble  quarry  we  find  marble  in  layers  like  this  dipping  to  a  given 
angle.  We  strike  first,  say,  a  piece  of  statuary  marble,  next  a  layer 
with  a  little  more  color,  and  so  it  varies  throughout  the  quarry.  We 
have  very  many  difl'erent  layers.  Then  always  in  the  same  block  we 
get  out  a  certain  amount  of  white  marble  and,  perhaps,  a  light  quantity 
of  colored  marble,  and  the  colored  marble  is  precisely  as  good  marble 
as  the  white,  but  custom  and  taste  has  decreed  that  the  one  shall  com- 
mand the  higher  price  thmn  the  other. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Where  do  you  find  blue  marble  T 

Mr.  Morse.  In  the  same  deposit  with  the  white. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Everywhere? 
.  Mr.  Morse.  I  am  only  speaking  of  Vermont  quarries,  but  there  are 
certain  quarries  which  produce  nothing  but  blue  marble,  and  others 
produce  both  blue  and  white,  and  in  the  same  block,  sometimes  you  will 
find  what  we  call  Butland  ItiEhlian  in  the  same  layer  with  what  we  call 
blue,  only  separated  from  each  other  a  short  distance. 

This  country  uses  more  marble  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

The  total  Italian  output  is  abont  2,000,000  cubic  feet,  of  which  this  country 
imports  and  consumes  more  than  one-fifth,  which  is  more  than  the  total  consumption 
of  any  other  country.  Besides,  we  consume  nearly  all  of  our  own  production  of  over 
3,000,U00  cubic  feet,  which  is  in  itself  more  than  the  entire  foreign  production,  so 
that  this  country  uses, according  t6  the  best  estimate  we  can  make,  at  least  60  per 
cent  of  the  entire  marble  product  of  the  world  and  six  times  as  much  as  any  otner 
nation.  This  is  because  people  of  limited  means  use  it  so  generally  for  cemetery 
purposes.  Any  action,  then,  which  restricts  the  production  of  this  class  of  marble 
or  enhances  its  price  is  clearly  against  the  interests  of  the  people. 

So  far  as  its  superior  fitness  for  cemetery  or  any  outdoor  work  is  concerned  it  is 
sufficient  to  cite  the  well-known  fact  that  twenty  years  a^o  a  large  amount  of  Ital- 
ian marble  was  used  in  cemeteries  and  now  it  has  practically  gone  out  of  use  in 
this  country  for  that  purpose. 

Second.  The  present  duty  does  not  restrict  trade.  The  statistics  show  that  the 
changes  in  the  rate  of  duty  have  not  affected  importations.  This  confirms  the  point 
that  foreign  marble  is  always  a  luxury,  bought  by  those  who  are  able  to  buy,  and 
what  is  wanted  will  be  bought  regardless  of  price. 

Importations  are  increasing  under  the  present  tariff  quite  rapidly,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  statement : 

Total  value  of  marble  and  mant{facture8  of  marble  imported. 


For  year  ending  Jnly  30— 


$541,542.80 
572. 613. 10 


1888 

1889 

1890 1      763, 705.  no 

1801 i      822,209.79 


1802. 


910, 839. 25 


Kemarks. 


Increase  of  nearly  6  per  c«nt. 
Increase  of  nearly  33^  per  cent. 
Increase  of  nearly  8  per  cent. 
Increase  of  11  per  cent. 


1, 161, 560. 00  I  Inct«a)Mk<A  w^t'rV'^Kt  ^ks^.. 


\ 
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In  the  last  five  years  the  total  importations  have  donblod  in  valne  and  increased 
about  70  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  the  importation  of  manufactured  marble  has  in- 
creased nearly  threefold  in  the  same  time. 

The  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  increase  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  The  larger 
importations  may  happen  to  arrive  in  certain  years,  while  the  increase  in  the  rate  of 
consumption  is  not  greatly  irregular. 

The  production  and  use  of  American  marble  has  also  steadily  increased,  and  some- 
what more  rapidly  than  of  imported  marble. 

According  to  the  census  the  total  value  of  the  marble  product  of  the  United  States 
in  1880  was  a  little  over  $2^000,000.  In  1889  it  was  nearly  $3,500,000.  In  that  time 
the  production  in  Tennessee  was  more  than  doubled ;  that  of  New  York  increased 
more  than  50  per  cent.  Geor^a's  production  in  1889  was  nearly  $200,000;  that  of 
Califonua  $100,000.  The  production  in  both  those  States  is  doubtless  much  larger 
now,  although  none  was  produced  in  either  of  them  in  1880.  These  figures  show, 
both  for  the  nome  production  and  the  importation,  a  healthy  state  of  business,  to 
disturb  which  would  be  unwise,  and  would  benefit  nobody  but  the  Italian  producer 
and  the  comparatively  small  interest  engaged  in  the  importation,  sawing,  and  sale 
of  Italian  marble;  and  this  benefit  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  revenue,  the  Amer- 
ican producer,  consumer,  and  laborer — several  times  as  many  as  are  engaged  in  this 
country  in  handling  the  foreign  product. 

We  believe  that  the  rates  on  marble  should  be,  so  far  as  practicable,  specific,  and 
we  understand  that  the  importers  also  favor  the  specific  principle.  (See  page  1650, 
Vol.  II,  of  the  ''Report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  1882,'^  where  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  importers  of  marble  in  the  block  asked  that  on  that  class  of  marble  the 
tariff  might  be  changed  from  a  "compound''  rate  to  one  entirely  ''specific."  Also 
see  Vol.  I  of  the  same  report,  page  666,  where  a  like  request  was  made  by  another 
committee  representing  tne  Boston  importers.  See  also  several  briefs  submitted  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  by  the  importing  interest.) 

The  estimate  made  by  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club,  if  the  rate 
on  marble  was  reduced,  as  they  recommend,  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per  cent,  is 
that  the  importations  would  be  increased  nearly  50  per  cent  and  the  customs  receipts 
reduced  about  40  per  cent. 

That  is  dne  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  Italian  marble  is  used  in 
interior  work. 

The  Chaibman.  Marble  is  nsed  for  walls,  etc.  t 

Mr.  Morse.  It  has  been  nsed  for  wainscoting  in  hotels  and  large 
buildings. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  you  mean  the  cheap  imported  t 

Mr.  MoBSE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  being  used  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  is  it  that  the  American  people  use  so  much  more 
marble;  because  they  use  it  more  for  cemetery  purposes f 

Mr.  MoBSE.  Put  that  question  again  T  ' 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  Is  it  due  to  the  larger  use  of  marble  in  this  country  for 
monuments,  for  cemetery  purposes! 

Mr.  MoBSE.  I  think  so,  and  I  think  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  using 
now  a  large  amount  of  marble  for  the  interior  finish  of  buildings,  wains- 
coting, mantels,  and  that  sort  of  things  where  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
there  was  very  little  used. 

Third.  The  production  of  American  marble  is  of  far  greater  importance  as  an  in- 
dustry than  the  importing  interest. 

As  already  shown,  the  value  of  the  American  product  is  more  than  three  times  the 
total  value  of  importations.  The  expense  according  to  the  census  of  producing  the 
three  and  one-half  millious  in  valne  of  American  marble  in  1889  was  $2,675,000, 
exclusive  of  interest,  exhaustion  of  quarries,  and  wear  and  tear  on  plant.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  profit  is  very  small  and  will  not  bear  sharper  competition  than  it 
now  has.  Of  this  expense  over  two-thirds  was  for  labor  direct,  and  about  one- 
fourth  for  supplies  and  material.  This  latter  item  being  mainly  for  machinery,  and 
iron,  and  steel,  it  is  certain  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  expense  in  the  production 
of  marble  is  for  labor.  These  figures  of  the  census  a^eo  with  the  cvidenee  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  (see  Report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  Vol.  II,  p.  1553.)  The 
number  of  men  employed  in  such  work  as  is  done  at  the  quarries  is  given  in  the 
census  ns  4,5^  and  capital  invested  over  fifteen  millionS|  but  this  estimate  of  men 
is  too  low. 
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Fourth.  TLere  is  no  occasion  to  go  abroad  for  marble  for  there  are  in  the  United 
States,  developed  or  uudevolopcd,  deposits  of  marble  of  all  known  varieties  and 
Buitable  for  every  purpoHe  for  wliieh  marble  is  used,  and  in  quantity  sulhciet  to  last 
for  all  time. 

Marble  is  abundant  in  all  the  States  along  the  Blue  Kidgo  range,  from  the  Gnlf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Canada  line,  viz:  Alabama,  Georgia^  Tennc8sce,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  IN'unsylvania,  Now  York,  Connecticut,  MnssachuHotts,  and  Ver- 
mont. It  is  also  found  In  Missouri,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah,  California,  Washington,  and  other  sections.  The  ornamental  or  fancy  mar- 
bles, so  called,  found  in  Tennessee,  (Georgia,  Missouri,  Arizona,  and  many  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any  foreign  marbles.  But  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  in  developing  these  natural  resources  can  not  be  appreciated  except 
by  experience.  It  involves  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  continental  Europe, 
principally  Italy,  where  the  wages  are  not  more  than  one-third  what  is  paid  here 
for  the  same  class  of  labor.  The  present  duty  does  not  compensate  on  any  class  of 
marble  for  the  dittcrence  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  this  country  and  Italy,  and  on 
*'  manufactures  of  marble"  falls  far  short  of  it. 

As  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  Italy,  see  article  of  Hon.  Robert  W.  Welch,  in  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine  for  June,  1882,  in  which  he  says  that  the  Italian  blocks  are  put  into 
regular  shapes  "by  men  who  receive  from  25  cents  to  35  cents  per  day."  There  is 
the  same  ratio  of  difference  in  the  cost  of  skilled  labor  in  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Welch  also  says : 

"Carrara  laborers,  and  especially  those  who  are  engaged  in  quarrying  and  trans- 
porting marble,  certainly  have  a  very  hard  time  of  it.  Like  the  oxen,  they  work 
much  and  cat  little.  For  a  day's  work,  beginning  at  sunrise  and  lasting  to  sunset, 
the  compensation  is  not  more  than  45  cents.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  a  sin- 
gle man  can  live  on  such  wages,  to  say  nothing  of  men  who  count  their  children  by 
the  fives,  t-ens,  and  twenties.  Some  of  the  quarrymen  live  5  or  6  miles  from  the 
scene  of  their  labor,  and  they  have,  therefore,  in  addition  to  a  day  of  severe  toil,  to 
take  a  daily  walk  of  10  or  12  miles.  Many  of  them  are  obliged  to  leave  their  beds 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  order  to  reach  the  quarries  in  season  to  do  a  full 
day's  work.  They  take  with  them  in  their  coat  or  trowsers  pocket  the  food  for  the 
day,  which  consists  of  a  small  loaf  of  bread.  When  they  return  home  at  night  they 
eat  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  a  dish  of  boile<l  mush  or  a  sort  of  soup  made  of 
bread,  water,  and  oil.  In  the  summer  they  are  able  to  garnish  their  tables  with  a 
dish  of  vegetables,  into  which  the  aromatic  garlic  is  sure  to  be  strongly  infused. 
Meat  and  fish  are  luxuries  which  are  indulged  in  on  rare  occasions." 

Another  great  difiiculty  is  to  make  the  American  people  see  that  we  really  have 
better  material  both  for  beauty  and  endurance  than  can  be  found  abroad.  Tue  first 
inclination  of  the  buyer  is  to  suppose  the  foreign  must  be  better. 

Fifth.  Block  marble  is  not  properly  raw  material,  as  the  importers  claim. 

"  Raw  material,"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  tariff  discussion,  "means  those 
articles  which,  in  their  original  stato,  represent  much  intrinsic  value,  and  are  Hrst 
prepared  for  commerce  with  little  labor,  but  which  require  much  more  labor  to  com- 
plete their  manufacture."  The  value  of  block  marble  represents  almost  entirely 
labor.  The  raw  material  in  the  mountains  in  Italy  is  of  little  value,  but  the  cost 
of  the  blocks  is  measured  by  the  labor  required  to  quarry  them,  prepare  them  for 
market,  and  move  them  to  the  seaboard.  In  this  country,  also,  an  undeveloped 
marble  quarry  is  of  little  value,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  present  value  of  our 
quarries  represents  what  has  been  expended  in  develo|)ing  them.  We  estimate  that 
80  per  cent  of  this  value  is  labor,  15  per  cent  machinery,  and  possibly  5  per  cent 
marble  in  the  ledge.  The  number  of  days  of  labor  required  in  quarrying  a  block  of 
either  Italian  or  American  marble  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  is  required  in  saw- 
ing the  same  block  and  finishing  it  ready  for  use. 

We  claim  and  can  prove  conclusively  that  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
marble  would  be : 

(1)  To  diminish  the  production  and  increase  the  price  of  the  class  of  marble  used 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  cemetery  work,  which  is  by  far  the  greatest  use  of  mar- 
ble in  this  country,  and  the  most  important  to  consider. 

(2)  To  diminish  the  production  of  building  marble  for  the  same  reason  that  would 
affect  the  production  of  cemetery  marble. 

(3)  To  postpone  and  retard  the  development  of  new  quarries  in  this  country, 
which,  if  developed,  would  soon  render  us  independent  of  the  foreign  production  of 
any  variety  of  marble. 

(4)  To  take  away  the  employment  of  labor  in  this  industry  in  America  and  give  it 
to  Italy,  where  the  rate  of  wages,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  is  not  more  than  one- 
third  as  high  as  here. 

We  respectfully  refer  to  briefs  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
March  1,  1886,  January  30,  1888,  copies  of  which  are  filed  herewith,  and  to  the  testi- 
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mony  before  the  Tariff  CommisBioxi  (Vol.  ii^  p.  1553),  also  to  article  of  Consul  Welch 

previouBly  cited. 
Respertfnlly  submitted. 

Tennessee  Producers'  Marble  Company,  Tennessee;  Standard  Marble  and. 
Stone  Company,  Tennes.sec :  Kast  T«Mint;88ce  Stone  and  Marble  Company, 
Tennessee;  Concord  C^narry  Company,  TenncN8«'e;  Knoxvillo  Marble 
Company,  Tennessee,  by  .I.E.  Koss;  Louisville  Marble  Qaarries,  Ten- 
nessee; Stone  Marble  (Juarries,  Tennessee,  by  J.  ().  ]3roAvn;  The  Gray 
Knox  Marble  Com])any,  Tennessee:  Stinette  Slarble  Company,  Tennes- 
see, by  T.  S.  (Godfrey;  Coral  Kcef  Marble  (Company,  Tennessee;  Knox 
Marble  and  Railway  Company,  Tennessee;  Columbia  Marble  Company, 
Tennessee;  Republic  Marble  Comjiany,  Tennessee,  by  A.  E.  Mead; 
Southern  Monument  Com]»any,  Tennessee;  (^eorgia  Marble  Company, 
Geor|;ia;  Southern  Marble  Coni]Kiny,  lieorgia;  Piedmont  Marble  Com- 
pany, Georgia;  Keniiesaw  Marblo  Company,  (leorgia;  Blue  Kidge  Mar- 
ble Company,  (Georgia;  Geo.  H.  Sickels  «V  Co.,  Georgia;  A'ermont  Marble 
Company,  Vermont;  I^arney  Marble  (Company,  Veruumt;  Smith  &  Brain- 
ard  Marble  Company,  Vermont;  Tru<»  Blue  Marble  C'omi)any,  Vermont, 
by  Geo.  K.Royce;  Columbian  Marble  Company,  Vermont;  Corona  Marble 
Company,  Veruxmt ;  Adams  *&  l>acon,  Vermont;  Brandon  Italian  Marble 
Com])any,  Venuont:  Albertson  Marble  Company,  Vemumt;  Manchester 
Marble  (Nmipaiiy.  Vermont:  Rutland  Marble  Company,  Vermont; 
Wheaton  Marble  Company,  Vermont. 

Dated  September  16,  1893. 

Mr.  Craig,  president  of  the  Tennessee  Marble  Company,  is  present 
and  would  like  to  say  ii  few  words. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  there  any  as.soeiation  of  these  marble  manufacturers f 

Mr.  Morse.  None,  whatever. 

Mr.  Bryan.  This  petition  was  signed  by  separate  individuals  and 
not  at  any  meeting! 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think,  perhaps,  what  you  refer  to  was  a  selling  lisso- 
eiation,  which  was  in  force  from  1883  to  1887,.when  it  dissolved,  known 
as  the  Producers'  Marble  Company. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  they  fix  the  price? 

Mr.  Morse.  Competition  fixed  the  price,  because  they  did  not  con- 
trol anywhere  near  the  product. 

Mr.  Bryan.  It  was  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  control  the  product! 

Mr.  Morse.  There  was  an  efibrt  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  selling 
by  doing  away — each  individual  concern  had  a  branch  in  diifereut 
cities,  and  it  was  to  do  away  with  this  and  reduce  the  cost  of  selling. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  stated  the  i)resent  duty  docs  not  compensate,  on 
any  class  of  marble,  for  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  in  this  country 
and  Itjily,  and  on  our  manufactured  marble  it  falls  far  short.  If  the 
tariff*  is  not  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  how  is  it  you 
are  able  to  compete  with  those  people! 

Mr.  Morse.  »Just  let  me  see  if  I  understand  that;  because  we  claim 
we  have  got  superior  marble  for  cemetery  purposes. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  it  sells  for  more  than  the  foreign  marble,  and  in 
getting  higher  prices  you  are  able  to  pay  more  for  producing! 

Mr.  ^FoRSE.  It  does  not  sell  for  more.  Take  Kutland  marble  as  a 
sami)le,  and  the  price  is  graded  by  color,  as  I  stated.  Now,  unques- 
tionably, we  would  go  down  some  if  the  tariff'  was  off*.  Tlie  white 
marble  would  probably  go  down  some  with  the  tariff'  off*,  and  that  would 
affect  us  because  we  produce  a  large  amount  of  marble  which  we  sell 
at  even  less  than  it  costs  to  produce  it  This  fact  can  not  be  disputed, 
for  the  reason  it  lies  in  the  quarries  certain  ways. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Your  statement  here  that  the  present  duty  does  not 
equal  the  cost  of  the  labor  would  lead  us  to  infer  you  could  not  produce 
this  marble  in  this  country  in  comx)etition  with  foreign  marble  because 
of  the  greater  exx)ensel 
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Mr,  MoBSE.  There  are  perhaps  some  reasons  in  connection  with  tlie 
fact  that  onr  quarries  lie  entirely  different  from  the  Italian  quarries. 
We  use  certain  kinds  of  machinery  and  they  use  none. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Then  while  you  pay  more  in  wages  your  labor  has  more 
efficiency  here  because  of  improved  machinery. 

Mr.  MoBSE.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  say  our  labor  has  any  more 
efficiency,  but  I  presume  we  produce  a  little  cheaper  than  they  do. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  a  block  of  marble,  say  a  cubic  foot,  would  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country  for  a  small  price 

Mr.  Morse.  ^NTo;  oh,  no,  sir.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  did  not  mean 
to  make  that  statement,  but  I  think  it  helps  to  compensate  for  the  dif- 
ference in  price. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  machinery  doesf 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  one  man  with  machinery  in  this  country  can  do 
more  than  one  man  without  machinery  abroad. 

Mr.  Morse.  Certainly;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  enables  you  to  produce  the  article  at  a  less  cost 
than  it  is  produced  over  there  t 

Mr.  Morse.  Now,  as  to  that,  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir,  but  Mr.  Gilson 
can.  He  has  been  a  large  producer  of  American  marble,  and  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  Italian  marble,  and  he  is  here  and  will  be  glad  to 
answer  all  questions. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  made  no  comparison  as  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing marble  here  and  abroad  f 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Simply  the  difference  in  wages  t 

Mr.  Morse.  Exactly.  Now,  if  you  care  to  go  into  the  question  of 
Italian  quames  and  the  cost  of  labor  there,  Mr.  Gilson  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  anything  he  may  know  of  his  own  personal  knowledge. 


8TAIEMERT  OF  HE.  S.  P.  OUSON,  OF  BUTLAin),  VT. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  suppose  from  the  call  you 
desire  to  know  something  about  the  conditions  or  difference  of  condi- 
tions between  the  Italian  quarries  and  those  in  Vermont.  Do  I  under- 
stand it  rightly  t 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  question,  and  the  only  reason  I  ask 
it  is  this :  It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  intelligent  fixing  of  a  tariff 
in  order  to  compensate  any  greater  cost  of  production  in  this  country, 
unless  we  know  what  the  cost  of  production  is  there,  and  that  the 
wages  paid  are  not  material,  but  the  cost  of  the  finished  article,  and 
none  of  the  witnesses  seem  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  cost  of 
of  the  article,  but  simply  compared  wages  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  what  it  would  be  if 
the  wages  are  immaterial  in  the  demonstration.  There  could  be  no 
revision  of  the  tariff  whatever  if  the  cost  of  wages  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Gilson.  I  can  simply  state,  sir,  while  in  Carrara  in  the  winter 
of  1883-'84,  and  being  intimate  with  the  largest  producers  of  Italian 
marble  and  exjwrters  to  the  United  States,  and  there  was  a  statement 
of  one  of  these  members,  made  of  his  own  accord,  a  general  statement, 
and  I  find  I  have  not  the  figures  here  to  substantiate  it,  however, 
that  the  present  tariff  of  65  cents  a  cubic  foot  on  the  block,  did  not 
cover  the  difference  in  labor  between  the  Italian  labor  and  the  labor  in 
Vermont. 

T  H 16 
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Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  this  statement! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ]3ryan.  Did  he  know  anything  more  about  the  cost  in  thlB 
country  than  you  knew  about  his  country! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  He  has  been  ]iere,  and  has  sohl  a  good  deal  of  marble 
for  years  in  tiiis  country,  and  has  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  cost  in  this  country  of  getting  out  a  cubic 
foot  of  marble! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  It  wouhl  be  very  difficult  to  figure  it  exactly,  because 
it  varies  in  different  conditions  in  difterent  (luarries.  In  some  quarries 
tlie  c*08t  would  be  of  the  whole  product  jjjI.lC)  to  81.30  a  cubic  foot,  but 
the  conditions  in  the  various  quarries  are  very  difterent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  In  some  of  the  quarries  of  this  country  the  marble  can 
be  producefl  for  much  less  than  others! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  I  should  say  it  could  be.  There  are  quarries  where  it 
is  not  so  hard,  and  they  quarry  it  cheaply,  an<l  others  where  the  marble 
is  very  much  harder,  so  that  it  C4>sts  an  extra  expense  on  accoont  of 
the  hardness  of  the  marble. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  various  costs  of  produc- 
tion in  this  country! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  1  should  think  on  the  average  with  the  facitities  that 
now  exist  that  marble  could  be  produced  for  at  least  $1.30  to  $1.35  a 
cubic  foot- 
Mr.  Bryan.  On  the  average! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  Itnii;rht. 

^fr.  Bryan.  Can  it  be  produced  in  some  quarries  for  $1  a  foot! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  in  some  for  less! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  I  should  think  not.  * 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  in  some  places  it  runs  even  higher  tlmn  81.25! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  producing  a  cubic  foot  is 
in  Italy! 

Mr.  VtILSON.  I  only  know  what  we  have  to  ])ay  for  blocks  that  may- 
vary  from  time  to  times  but  these  blocks,  I  understand,  are  sold  for  $1 
to  $1.25  a  foot  over  there. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  there  is  the  freight  on  the  cubic  foot  to  the  market! 


from  Vermont. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  was  due  to  the  terms  given  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  GiLSON.  Tliat  was  due  to  the  terms  given  by  the  companies  on 
the  vessels  sometimes. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  would  like  to  have  the  amount  of  freight  on  a  cubic 
foot  of  marble  from  Italy  to  New  York. 

Mr.  GiLSON.  I  have  not  tliose  figures  before  me  now. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Could  you  approximate  it?" 

Mr.  GiLSON.  No,  sir;  because  I  do  not  liave  them  in  mind.  We  could 
easily  ascertain,  however. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Would  you  give  your  bestjudgmc^nt?  I  do  i^ot  mean  a 
comparison,  but  is  it  J? I,  j?2,  or  $5  a  cixWiv  foot  ? 

Mr.  GiLSON.  I  do  not  think  it  Avould  be  $1  a  cubic  foot;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Would  it  be  50  cents! 
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Mr.  GiLSON.  These  rates  vary  very  much,  from  $2.50  to  $4  a  ton, 
(lependiDg  upon,  of  (^.oiirse,  what  freight  may  offer.  It  might  vary  in 
different  months  in  different  years. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  not  the  freight  itself  quite  a  material  protective  tariff  I 

Mr.  GiLSON.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  consider  it  is  when  freigiit  from  the 
other  countries  and  from  our  country  to  the  market  is  equal. 

Mr.  Bryan.  If  the  rate 

Mr.  GiLSON.  And  there  are  places  where  it  costs  more  to  reach  the 
quarries  here  than  over  in  Carrara. 

Mr.  Bryan.  They  may  have  a  shipping  advantage,  but  is  not  the 
freight  from  Italy  to  New  York  quite  a  considerable  cost  of  a  block  of 
marble  when  laid  down  in  New  York? 

Mr.  GiLSON.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Bryan.  If  you  could  buy  a  block  for  $1  in  Italy  a  cubic  foot,  and 
it  costs  50  cents  to  bring  it  to  New  York,  there  is  50  per  cent! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Does  it  cost  that  much! 

Mr.  GiLSON,  Your  blocks  cost  more  than  that  there. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  not  that  50  cents  a  50  per  cent  advantage? 

Mr.  GiLSON.  I  should  take  the  marble  here  and  not  at  the  quarries 
in  Carrara. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  not  distance  and  the  freight  a  material  advantage  to 
the  producer  here? 

Mr.  GiLSON.  That  has  not  been  so  in  the  past.  A  good  deal  of  this 
marble  was  brought  here  as  ballast,  and  some  of  it  was  low,  depending 
upon  the  demand  for  these  ships. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  you  can  not  give  any  estimate  upon  the  cost? 

Mr.  GiLSON.  I  can  not  do  it  this  moment  and  give  the  exsmt  cost,  as 
it  varies  so.  The  quarries  io  Italy,  I  might  say — I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  your  time — are  on  the  surface  of  the  mountains  of  Carrara,  which 
are  4,000  or  5,000  feet  high.  This  mass  of  material  has  been  thrown 
up  there,  and  the  blocks  are  thrown  off  by  powder  in  large  masses.  I 
have  seen  masses  estimated  to  weigh  150  tons  thrown  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  with  powder;  then  men  are  put  on  these  blocks,  and  they  are 
broken  up  and  fitted  for  the  market.  There  is  no  capital  invested,  as 
I  was  told,  in  marble  i)roperty.  There  is  rental  paid  to  the  municipal- 
ity of  Carrara  for  the  privilege  of  working  this.  The  blocks  are  moved 
by  gravity  to  the  surface  below;  and  in  Vermont  the  quarries  are  all 
underground,  probably  from  100  %  300  feet.  The  marble  has  to  be 
gotten  out  instead  of  blasted.  There  is  never  any  powder  used  in 
quarrying  that  marble.  In  the  first  place,  being  under  a  hill  or  moun- 
tain in  the  earth,  the  material  top  deposit  has  to  be  blasted  out — what 
we  call  drifting,  and  that  has  to  be  blasted  and  a  channel  put  in  between 
that  and  the  deposit,  so  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  deposit  or  choke 
it  up.  That  is  blasted  and  opened  up  this  great  distance  by  powder, 
and  that  is  an  item  of  large  expense.  Then  this  deposit  is  mounted  by 
men  and  machinery,  and  the  channels  put  in. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  that  true  of  Jill  quarrying  in  this  country! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  That  is  true  of  all  I  know  anything  about.  You  put  a 
channel  on  either  side  to  the  end,  then  you  put  holes  underneath. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  Italy  has  a  natural  advantage  over  us  in  finding 
marble! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  Very  great. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  put  a  tariff  on  to  util- 
ize our  marble  T 
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Mr.  GiLSON.  Taking  labor  into  account  in  Italy  and  their  wages,  it 
seems  necessary. 

Mr.  Bryaj^^.  And  if  jhis  marble  was  200  more  feet  down  it  would 
require  still  more  tarifft 

Mr.  GrLSON.  That  is  a  question,  of  course,  what  depth — that  has  been 
talked  of  more  or  less — it  would  pay  to  quarry  this  marble.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  another  item.  (Quarries  that  generally  amount  to 
anything  are  unsound  on  the  surface,  and  20  or  IM)  feet  has  to  be  re- 
moved ;  then  it  is  an  experiment.  There  have  been  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars — I  may  say  hundreds  of  thousands — sunk  in  that  way  to 
test  the  quarry  and  find  nothing,  and  sometimes  they  go  down  below 
the  action  of  the  water  and  the  <leposit  gets  sound. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Are  these  quarries  you  speak  of  in  Vermont  owned  by 
private  individuals  t 

Mr.  GiLSON.  They  are,  generally. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Are  they  quarried  by  the  owners  or  do  they  let  them 
out  usually  t 

Mr.  GiLSON.  They  are  quarried  by  the  owners. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  the  property  valuable! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  It  becomes  very  valuable  as  it  is  developed,  if  it  proves 
to  be  good.    A  great  deal  of  money  is  used. 

Mr.  Taksney.  What  is  the  railroad  rate  per  cubici  foot  from  New 
York  to  the  Missouri  liiver! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  I  would  refer  that  question  to  Mr.  ^NForse,  who  is  up  on 
that  whole  business;  I  have  not  given  it  any  attention. 

Mr.  [Morse.  I  can  tell  you  ihv  rate  from  New  York,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  same  from  Vermont.  I  think  it  is  35  cents  a  carload  and  41  cents 
less  than  carload  per  100  pounds.  That  would  be  about  (50  cents  a 
cubic  foot,  as  we  call  180  pounds  a  loot. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  That  thing  itself  would  give  protection  to  the  Mis- 
souri marble  produced  in  that  section  T 

Mr.  GiLSON.  That  section;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsnby.  And  would  pi'eclude  the  use  of  marble  in  that  section 
that  is  only  equal  to  the  home  product? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  quite  that,  compared  with  Italian,  because  the 
marble  comes  up  the  river  from  New  Orleans,  and  1  can  not  tell  you 
what  the  rate  is  to  St.  Louis.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  about  the 
same  as  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  only  could  fifJin  that  one  point.  Then  it  would 
meet  the  local  freight  rates  greater  than  the  through  freight  from  the 
seacoast? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  can  not  sav  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  And  the  result  would  be  in  the  interior  of  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansa^s — that  sexjtion  of  country — Italian  marble  would 
only  be  used  by  those  who  wanted  it  sim])ly  because  it  was  foreign 
marble  and  different  from  what  they  had  at  home! 

Mr.  Morse.  It  would  depend  ui>on  what  your  rates  were  from  the 
Missouri  Kiver  to  tliose  ])oint8. 

Mr.  Bryan.  If  you  improve  the  Mississippi  you  can  bring  up  the 
marble. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  there  any  Tennessee  or  Georgia  marble  sold  in 
that  country  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  is  (juitc  a  large  amount  of  Tennessee  marble  sold 
there. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  it  the  same  quality t 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlbmen  of  the  Committee  :  I  have  very 
little  to  say 

Mr.  Taesney.  1  would  like  to  have  this  question  answered,  if  you 
please,  that  I  asked  Mr.  Gilson.    Is  it  the  same  quality  and  grade  of 
'  the  marble  produced  in  Vermont! 

Mr.  Cbaig.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  McMrLLiN.  Tennessee  marble  is  a  conglomerate  that  is  used 
extensively  for  mantels  and  furniture.  They  have  not  used  the  conglom- 
erate mantels  so  much  lately  and  they  have  not  had  so  much  demand 
for  it  as  they  have  had. 

Mr.  Craig.  I  have  uothiug  to  say  further  than  what  is  presented  in 
that  petition,  haviog  been  signed  by,  I  think,  nine-tenths  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers  of  Tennessee.  But  from  a  producer's  stand- 
l)oint,  not  being  a  manufacturer  or  exporter  or  importer,  I  would  state 
tliat  we  think  our  fellow  quarrymen  are  entitled  to  protection  on  our 
home  resources  so  long  as  our  products  and  quality  and  prices  are  equal 
to  those  of  the  imported  goods. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  need  anyprotection  where  the  quality  and  prices 
are  equal! 

Mr.  Craig.  We  do  on  account  of  the  price  of  labor  we  have  to  com- 
pete with.    Labor  is  one  of  the  most  serious  things. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Taking  that  statement  that  so  long  as  quality  and  price 
are  equal  to  that  of  the  imported  goods,  you  say  you  deserve  protec- 
tion.   Why  do  you  need  protection! 

Mr.  Craig.  I  mean  to  say,  so  long  as  we  aie  protected  to  the  extent 
we  can  produce  our  products  here. 

Mr.  Bryan.  At  the  same  price  with  the  foreign  products! 

Mr.  Craig.  At  the  same  price  foreign  articles  are  laid  down  here; 
but  if  products  are  laid  down  here  for  less  than  we  can  produce,  of 
course  we  have  to  stop  our  operations. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  you  want  your  products  protected,  so  as  to  raise 
the  price  at  which  foreign  products  could  be  laid  down  here,  so  you  can 
seU  the  product  at  a  higher  price! 

Mr.  Craig.  We  claim  that  a  block  of  marble  is  not  a  raw  material, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  ground,  a  resource,  and  is  worthless  unless 
it  is  produced,  which  occupies  both  capital  and  labor,  the  greater  per 
cent  being  that  of  labor,  not  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent  would  repre- 
sent the  raw  material  so  called,  and  the  balance  of  80  per  cent  we  esti- 
mate goes  on  the  labor  alone.  We  further  claim  that  the  marble  indus- 
try of  our  country,  more  especially,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  American 
marbles  are  all  over  the  Western  States,  but  we  feel  if  we  meet  any 
encouragement  or  reasonable  protection  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  that 
we  can  produce  all  the  known  varieties  of  marble;  and  we  claim 
further  that  our  quarries  inEast  Tennessee  produce  300,000  to  400,000 
cubic  feet  of  stone  per  annum,  and  give  employment  to  some  1,200  to 
1,600  men,  and  they  represent  from  5,000  to  8,000  people  who  are  paid 
from  our  pay  roll,  and  our  labor  costs  us  about  three  times  that  of  the 
Italian  labor. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  any  foreign  imports  compete  with  your 
product! 

Mr.  Craig.  We  have  to  compete  with  the  white  marble,  the  pink 
marble,  and  the  vaiiegated  marble.  There  is  a  quite  a  variety  of  Ten- 
nessee marble,  yet  wlnle  the  imports  of  foreign  marble  have  Ixl^l^^s^sir^ 
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at  the  average  rate  of  17  per  cent  per  auuuin  during  the  past  five  years 
our  (quarry  output  have  decreased  25  to  30  per  cent  and  many  quar- 
ries have  been  abandoned.  We  claim,  furthermore,  on  account  of  the 
lay  of  the  stone  in  Tennessee  we  are  compelled  to  comi)ete  more  directly 
for  the  Italian  labor  than  some  other  American  stones.  We  are  not 
able  to  introduce  machinery  to  the  extent  that  would  offset  this  cheap 
labor  of  Italy.  The  lay  of  our  stone  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Ver- 
mont and  that  of  Georgia.  We  are  on  the  top  of  a  hill  or  a  slope  of  the 
hill  and  instead  of  lifting  ours  out  we  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
it  down  hill  sometimes,  because  when  we  get  it  down  hill  we  have  to 
get  it  back  and  over  the  hill  and  then  it  has  to  be  hauled  away  by 
wagon.  The  transportation  is  a  factor  in  our  country,  to  reach  these 
quarries. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  your  particular  case  it  costs 
more  to  produce  marble  than  it  does  in  Vermont! 

Mr.  Graig.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  to  the  cost  in  Vermont  en- 
tirely, but  we  can  not  use  i)owder  in  our  quarries  as  they  do  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  know  the  relative  cost  of  production  in  your 
quarry  and  in  others  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Graig.  Our  quarries,  1  will  say,  sometimes  double  one  month  to 
what  it  was  previously. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  your  product  has  fallen  off' 25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Graig.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  A  statement  here  shows  that  the  total  product  has  in- 
creased 3,600,000  in  live  years. 

Mr.  Graig.  In  Tennessee? 

Mr.  Bryan.  In  America. 

Mr.  Graig.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yours  has  been  falling  oftt 

Mr.  Graig.  Ours  have  on  certain  qualities  of  marble,  not  on  the  en- 
tire output,  but  on  the  highly  colored  marble,  which  we  have  to  comi)6te 
with  extensively,  that  has  fallen  off*  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  are  those  used  for  chiefly! 

Mr.  Graig.  Interior  decorations. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  not  the  falling  off  on  account  of  the  development 
of  the  onyx  qufirries  of  Missouri  and  other  sections! 

Mr.  Graig.  No,  sir;  manufacturers  tell  me  and  my  brother  quarry- 
men  tell  me  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  cost  that  goes  into  inte- 
rior decorations. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  use  of  onyx 
for  this  purpose! 

Mr.  Graig.  I  do  not  think  onyx  is  so  popular  to-day;  it  has  not  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  as  the  increased  imi)ortation  of  foreign 
colored  marbles. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  been  brought  in  competition  with  foreign 
quarries  for  this  interior  decoration! 

Mr.  Graig.  I  certainly  have. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  falling  off'may  be  due,  in  a  slight  degree  at  least, 
to  the  fact  that  styles  have  changed  and  they  have  not  been  used  for 
mantel  pie<;es  as  they  used  to,  woodwork  being  more  used  and  tiling. 

Mr.  Graig.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Fancy  woods  are  being  used! 

Mr.  Graig.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  very  seriously  affected  the  question. 
But  manufacturers  who  used  to  import  and  carry  large  stocks  of  our 
marble  now  import  large  stocks  of  foreign  and  use  very  little  of  oars* 
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Mr.  Bynum.  What  does  it  cost  to  quarry  your  marble  t 

Mr.  Obaig.  Tliat  is  a  very  hard  question  to  give  an  exact  answer, 
sometimes  it  costs  just  twic«  as  much  as  it  does  at  others. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  is  about  the  average? 

Mr.  Craig.  The  marble  may  cost  from  $1  to  $1.25  at  the  quaiTy. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  That  is  per  cubic  foot! 

Mr.  Craig.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  price  you  can  buy  it  for  in  Italy  t 

Mr.  Craig.  Well,  air,  1  am  not  prei)ared  to  say  what  the  importers 
pay  for  competing  stone.  1  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Col.  Hart  is 
here  representing  the  manufacturing  industry  of  our  section  and  I  will 
be  glad  if  you  will  hear  him  for  a  moment. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  I  will  not  take 
up  your  time  long.  I  will  be  brief  in  what  I  have  to  say.  I  represent 
not  only  the  manufacturers  of  marble  in  Tennessee,  but  also  the  foreign 
productions  in  the  way  of  manufacture  I  not  only  produce  marble,  but 
I  manufacture  it,  and  1  know  sometliiug  of  both  departments.  The 
quarrying  of  marble  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  in  Tennessee  for  the 
last  few  years;  it  has  been  unprofitable  by  reason  of  the  competition 
with  foreign  marbles.  The  use  of  marble  has  not  diminished  in  this 
country,  it  has  increased.  The  use  of  marble  for  interior  decorations 
has  been  growing  for  years,  and  is  growing  rapidly,  and  the  production 
of  marble  in  Tennessee  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  use 
of  marble  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  do  you  explain  the  falling  off  of  which  Mr.  Craig 
speaks  f 

Mr.  BLart.  I  will  say,  for  instance,  our  Tennessee  marble  is  almost 
exclusively  used  for  the  interior  decorations  of  buildings.  It  is  never 
used  for  monumental  purposes,  but  it  is  used  altogether  for  furniture 
l)urpo8es  and  in  interior  decorations.  It  has  largely  fallen  off'  for  the 
furniture  purposes  by  reason  of  the  use  of  hard  wood  largely  in  Michi- 
gan, where  the  manufactories  are  principally  located.  But  in  buildings 
the  reason  I  attribute,  the  falling  off  is  this:  Almost  every  large  build- 
ing in  the  United  States  that  is  put  up,  that  is,  an  extensive  building, 
the  architect  i)rescribes  specifically  Italian  marble.  Now,  I  am  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  marble  and  finishing  of  marble,  and  our  business 
extends  through  the  country  very  largely,  and  in  every  instance  where 
we  have  gotten  interior  decorations  of  buildings  at  all  it  has  been  by 
reason  of  a  change  of  specifications  from  Italian  to  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  this  a  conspiracy  of  the  architects  against  youf 

Mr.  Hart.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Bynum.  But  in  regard  to  public  buildings,  do  not  the  Govern- 
ment architects  prescribe  nearly  always  Italian? 

Mr.  Hart.  For  Governmeut  buildings! 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  they  prescribe  the  marble  with  which  it  is  to  be 
built! 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  sir;  and  they 'have  very  largely  ijrescribed  Tennes- 
see marble,  particularly  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  country.  They 
did  not,  however,  in  the  library  building.  They  forgot  Tennessee  on 
that.  IBut  in  general  offices,  fine  buildings,  hotels,  and  such  buildings, 
Itsdian  marble  is  specified,  and  the  only  chance  the  Tennessee  has  to 
get  in  there  has  been  by  effort  with  the  architect  after  the  speciflcatLotL 
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has  been  made.    In  tliat  way  tlu^  work  has  been  maintained  to  the 
extent  it  lias. 

Mr.  Byisi'm.  The  reason  T  asked  the  question  is,  I  have  an  encaustic 
tile  manufactory  in  my  district,  and  they  complain  all  the  time  that  by 
the  special  prescribing  of  marble  by  the  architects  marble  is  put  iu 
there  to  the  exclusion  of  the  tile. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  compulsion.  I  do  Dot 
think  there  is  any  compulsion  of  that  sort.  The  Government  work  has 
been  liberal  to  the  home  industry. 

Mr.  Bynum.  They  say  the  American  marble  is  given  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  tile  men? 

Mr.  Hart.  I  will  not  say  it  is  to  the  exclusion  of  anybody.  I  do 
not  think  probably  they  want  the  tile.  Tiles  are  a  comparatively 
new  thing  in  this  country;  it  is  not  very  old. 

Mr.  Bynum.  It  has  been  here  seventeen  years. 

Mr.  Hart.  It  is  not  used  so  much.  I  know  of  a  building  in  St.  Louis 
that  is  going  up,  and  they  say  they  do  not  want  them  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  industry  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years;  I  refer  to  the  tile  industry! 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  sir;  very  recAit  growth,  but  we  can  not  compete — I 
say  we  can  not  compete — with  the  Italian  marble  or  with  any  foreign 
marble  if  the  present  duty  is  taken  ofl'.  The  only  means  by  which  we 
can  now  get  our  work  in  is  by  reason  of  the  cost  of  the  Italian  marble 
by  having  it  kept  where  it  is.  If  that  is  taken  off  it  is  fair  to  presume 
we  can  not  compete,  because  it  will  be  reduced  that  amount  in  cost. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  marble  in  this  country  would  be  reduced  t 

Mr.  Hart.  I  say  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  the  cost  of  foreign  marble 
would  be  Go  cents  less,  and  if  that  was  the  case  w^e  could  no  longer  iu 
Tennessee  compete  with  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Bry^an.  Or  if  you  did  compete  you  would  have  to  sell  that  much 
lower  t 

Mr.  Hart.  In  that  case  we  would  shut  down. 

Mr.  Pay^ne.  Or  would  have  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labor? 

Mr,  Hart.  I  want  to  say  to  you  the  wages  of  labor  in  Tennessee, 
while  they  may  be  three  times  the  amount  of  Italy,  the  average  wages 
of  Tennessee  of  the  marble  labor  there  is  from  §1.05  a  day  to  91.10, 
which  is  low-priced  labor  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
reducing  any  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hart.  But  we  would  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  course,  if  you  had  no  duty,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
taking  oft*  the  duty. 

Mr.  Hart.  We  would  shut  up  the  quarries  if  that  is  taken  off,  be- 
cause we  simply  can  not  comjiete. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  the  average  price  paid  to  your  labor  is  $1.05  f 

Mr.  Hart.  And  to  $1.10, 1  should  say. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  that  true  of  all  quarries  of  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Hart.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  what  i)rices  are  paid  in  other 
quarries. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  you  use  a  large  percentage  of  colored  labor t 

Mr.  Hart.  There  is  a  number  of  colored  labor.  Some  quarries  have 
none. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  give  less  to  the  colored  labor  than  to  the  white 
labor  I 
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Mr.  Hart.  We  pay  about  $1  for  the  lowest  labor,  tbat  is,  men  doing 
stripping,  and  the  highest-priced  labor  we  pay  is  about  $1.50. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  do  not  know  what  is  x)aid  in  other  quarries t 

Mr.  Hart.  I  do  not  know  what  is  paid  in  other  localities,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  is  paid  abroad;  but  I  know  our  labor  does  not  get  too 
mneh.  I  know  it  ought  to  be  better  compensated  as  regards  the  way 
labor  is  paid  generally  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Hart.  Since  1888. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Not  very  longf 

Mr.  Hart.  Ko,  sir;  but  I  have  had  my  experience  since  I  have  been 
in  it. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  Italian  marble  is  all  white  marble  f 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  certain  quantities  of  Italian 
marble  are  used  with  the  American  marble  for  decorations,  that  they 
are  both  used,  and  do  not  you  think  that  a  reduction  of  the  price  of 
Italian  marble  would  absolutely  increase  the  demand  for  the  home 
marble. 

Mr.  Hart.  No,  sir;  they  are  never  used  together. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Are  not  they  blended  together  in  some  buildings  T 

Mr.  Hart.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  never  seen  them  blended  for 
wainscoting  or  mantels. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  seen  them  blended  for  floors  t 

Mr.  Hart.  Very  rarely. 

Mr,  Bynum.  They  use  them  in  alternate  blocks! 

Mr.  Hart.  That  is,  generally  speaking,  Vermont  or  something  else. 
The  white  Italian  is  never  put  in  floors.  It  is  never  used  in  conjunc- 
tion in  this  country  that  I  know  of  in  any  interior  work.  There  may  be 
sometimes  a  piece  different  from  the  main  body  of  the  wainscoting,  but 
it  is  not  Italian ;  it  is  always  some  other  marble  than  Italian,  generally 
■  the  colored  stone.  Now  the  principal  reduction  Mr.  Craig  referred  to 
in  Tennessee  has  been  in  the  colored  marble.  Several  years  ago,  prob- 
ably ten  years  ago  or  more,  the  colorexi  marble  of  Tennessee,  what  is 
known  as  Hawkins  County  marble,  sold  at  from  $4  to  $8  a  foot.  These 
quarries  are  to-day  all  idle.  There  is  no  quarry  among  them  that  is 
going.  They  are  all  shut  down,  as  they  can  not  compete.  They  can 
not  quarry  that  stone  and  sell  it,  and  therefore  they  have  had  to  shut 
down. 

Mr.  Bynum.  And  there  are  gentlemen  in  this  country  who  complain 
they  are  losing  millions  a  year  on  tlie  corn  crop;  so  they  are  not  the 
only  people  who  are  losing  t 

Mr.  Hart.  They  can  not  keep  that  up  very  much  longer.  They  have 
stopped  the  production  in  that  State  of  Tennessee  and  at  least  very 
little  is  produced.  We  ask  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  to  give  us 
protection  and  full  consideration,  because  it  requires  that  amount  of 
protection  and  not  less  than  that.  The  condition  of  affairs  now  is  un- 
satisfactory and  there  has  been  more  money  lost  there  than  there  has 
been  made.  And  if  this  industry  is  going  to  be  further  embarrassed 
by  the  removal  of  this  tariff  the  foreign  marble  will  come  in  and  the 
foreigner  will  sell  for  all  he  can  get. 
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GRANITE. 

(Paragraph  187.) 

Calais,  Me.,  Sepiemher  11, 1893. 

Our  granite  does  not  come  in  eonii)etitiou  with  any  granite  found  in 
the  United  States.  It  resembles  the  Scotch  red  granite  wliich  is  largely 
imported. 

That  we  expect  by  keen  economy  and  the  closest  ai)plica( ion  to  com- 
pletely exclude  the  Scotch  red  granite  from  the  American  market.  Our 
stone  is  exa<jtly  the  same  color  and  formation  as  tlie  Scotch  and  it  is  a 
stronger  stone,  having  been  tested  in  Boston  in  1873  and  stood  pressure 
of  14,000  i)ounds  to  the  Scotch  a  little  under  9,000  pounds.  We  have 
the  only  quarry  that  can  eft'ectually  compete  with  the  Scotch. 

That  is,  putting  our  stone  in  this  market  in  i)hice  of  the  Scotch,  it 
will  give  employment  to  many  thousands  of  men,  wliich  will  be  a  bene- 
fit to  the  United  States  and  an  immense  benefit  to  Calais,  Me.,  without 
injury  to  any  person  except  stonecutters  in  Scotland. 

That  the  11  cents  a  cubic  foot  will  i)ay  a  dividend  of  more  than  6  per 
cent  to  any  company  or  companies  on  whatever  capital  may  be  required 
to  work  the  business,  be  it  much  or  little. 

That  every  different  color  stone,  especially  where  the  article  is  so 
good  and  pretty,  gives  the  architects  a  larger  variety  to  make  desirable 
contrasts.    This  we  think  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  nation. 

That  we  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  stone  of  the  finest  and 
prettiest  red  granite  in  the  world.  Our  quarry  is  40  miles  by  water 
from  Calais,  Me.,  and  16  miles  from  Easti)ort,  Me.  It  is  IJ  miles  long, 
from  150  to  200  feet  high,  and  one-third  of  a  mile  wide.  Enough  first- 
class  stone  to  make  fifty  inexhaustible  quarries. 

We  trust  you  will  accept  this  stone  as  one  of  the  raw  materials  to  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  for  the  development  and  prosi)erity  of  the  United 
States,  especially  as  in  admitting  it  free  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
American  granites,  only  with  the  Scotch  granite. 

We  will  strengthen  the  above  statements  later  by  petitions  signed 
by  architects  and  builders  in  the  large  cities  of  this  country. 

New  Brunswick  Eed  Granite  Co.  of  Majne, 
Per  F.  T,  C.  Burpee. 


QuiNCY,  Mass.,  Septemher  20,  1893. 

The  undersigned  represents  the  Granite  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  Quincy,  Mass.  The  objects  of  this  a^ssociation  are  to  improve  and 
advance  the  interests  of  our  business,  but  in  no  w^ay  to  control  the  sale, 
leaving  comi)etitiou  in  trade  to  govern  the  price  of  our  product.  Quincy 
is  the  oldest  granite  center  in  the  United  States,  being  noted  for  ite 
production  of  granite  for  public  buildings  and  monumental  works.  At 
the  present-  time  nearly  all  its  business  in  granite  is  confined  in  the 
latter  trade,  paying  for  labor  each  month,  approximsitely,  $75,000.  In 
the  troubles  with  employes  of  1H90  we  based  our  prices  for  labor  on  the 
McKinley  tariff  of  40  per  cent.  It  is  shown  by  the  selling  prices  of 
importers  as  quoted  that  they  undersell  us  in  Scotch  and  Swede  mon- 
uments about  10  per  cent,  where  labor  is  largely  the  component  part  of 
the  design  called  for,  showing  you  that  60  per  cent,  what  we  asked  for 
at  that  time^  would  have  given  us  an  equal  chance  to  compete  with 
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foreign  manufacturers,  where  labor  is  from  33  to  50  per  cent  lower. 
Honuments  can  be  landed  in  Boston  cheaper  from  Great  Britain  by 
steamers  than  we  can  ship  50  miles  by  rail  from  that  center.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  since  1890  the  importation  has  increased  about  100  per  cent, 
a  &ct  taken  officially  from  the  custom-house,  Boston,  showing  you  that 
if  the  tariff  was  scaled  down  the  increased  price  of  labor  in  this  coun- 
try will  take  away  almost  the  entire  business  of  Quincy.  In  1892  we 
had  trouble  with  the  unskilled  labor  supported  by  the  skilled  labor. 
After  a  long  struggle  we  settled  with  them  by  agreemeut,  which  we 
will  file,  on  the  prices  of  1891,  agreeing  to  pay  that  bill  of  prices  until 
1895.  Herefore  you  will  see,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  any  reduc- 
tion in  tariff  means  no  business  unless  we  should  break  our  agreements 
with  employes,  as  competition  to-day  brings  us  down  to  only  a  living 
profit  in  our  business. 

See  designs  with  prices  as  quot^  by  importers. 

Therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  Granite  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Quincy,  Mass.,  which  comprises  all  the  granite  dealers  of  the  city,  I 
respecl^lly  ask  that  no  reduction  in  the  tariff'  on  granite  be  made. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  Q.  A.  Field. 
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rRON  AND   STEEIi. 

(Sehedile  C.) 

Monday,  September  lly  1893. 

A  delegation  consisting  of  tbe  following  members  appeared  before 
the  committee:  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  chairman  and  vice-president  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Hon. 
George  H.  Ely,  president  of  the  Western  Iron  Ore  Association,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  William  R.  Stirling,  first  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  Chicago,  UL;  Mr.  John  Lambert,  vice-president  of  the  Con- 
solidated Wire  and  Steel  Company,  Joliet,  111. ;  Capt.  H.  S.  Chamber- 
lain, president  of  the  Roane  Iron  Company  and  Citico  Iron  Company, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Col.  A.  M.  Shook,  director  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  and  director  of  the  Southern  Iron  Com- 
pany, Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Mr.  Thomas  Seddon,  president  of  the  Sloss  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Maj.  G.  M.  Laughlin,  of  Jones 
&  Langlilins,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Mr.  Charles  L.  Gilpin,  representing  W. 
D.  Wood  &  Co.,  Pittsburg;  Mr.  W.  C.  Croumeyer,  president  of  the 
Tinned  Plate  Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United  States,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. ;  Mr.  David  Reeves,  president  of  the  Phcenix  Iron  Company, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  F.  W.  Roebling,  representing  John  A.  Roeblin^s 
Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Mr.  P.  H.  Laufman,  representing  the  ApoUo 
Sheet  Iron  Works,  Apollo,  Pa. ;  Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  general  mana- 
ger of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Mr.  Cyrus  Elder,  representing  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  Johnstown, 
Pa. ;  and  Dr.  L.  R.  Coates,  representing  the  Locust  Point  Iron  and 
Steel  Works  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  this  morning  is  given  in  response  to 
the  request  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association  of  the  United  States 
through  Mr.  Swank,  and  he  has  placed  before  me  here  the  order  in 
which  each  person  will  address  the  committee,  and  the  first  name  is 
that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  who  is  chairman  of  this  delegation,  and 
who  is  the  vice  president  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  WHABTON,  CHAIBMAN,  AHD  VICE-FBESIDENT  OF  THE 
AMEBICAH  IROlf  AND  STEEL  ASSOCIATION,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Cojoiittee:  lam  obliged 
to  take  this  place  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  president  of  the 
association,  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Jones,  of  Pittsburg,  who  is  not  able  to  be 
with  us  to-day,  and  I  come  unprepared  to  make  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  formal  speech,  as  I  merely  have  to  introduce  these  people  in  the  con- 
versational way,  leading  up  to  the  point  where  each  gentleman  present 
will  speak  in  regard  to  the  particular  section  or  pjirticular  line  of 
industry  which  belongs  to  himself.  The  bond  of  union  between  the  iron 
and  steel  manufacturers  in  this  country  is  not  a  very  close  one.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  league,  or  even  of  .an  alliance.  The  Iron 
and  Steel  Association  of  America  is  nothing  like  a  close  corporatiotL^ 
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but  it  is  an  association  whicb  wo  belong  to  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
correct  statistics  and  keeping  up  a  general  fellow  feeling  between  the 
different  sections  of  the  couiitiy  and  the  different  branches  of  trade. 
We  quarrel  among  ourselves  when  it  suits  us,  but  we  all  feel  a  certain 
attachment  to  the  association  which  I  hate  the  honor  of  representing. 

The  magnitude  of  this  interest,  I  think,  is  not  always  appreciated 
either  by  our  friends  or  by  our  enemies.  The  industry  has  run  over 
twenty-nine  States,  making  pig  iron,  bar  iron,  steel,  etc.,  and  is  widely 
disseminated,  therefore,  from  North  to  South  and  from  East  to  West, 
and  I  think  the  number  of  workmen  actually  engaged  is  about  450,000, 
which,  by  the  rules  of  ordinary  calculation  that  each  married  workman 
has  a  family  of  5,  a  wife  and  a  family,  and  while  the  number  is  some- 
times more  than  5,  it  makes  an  average  of  about  5  for  each  workman, 
and  that  makes  a  population  of  2,260,000  who  are  directly  interested  in 
this  manufacture  of  iton  and  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  include  the  miners  in  that? 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir;  the  miners  and  the  makers  of  coke,  but 
not  the  persons  who  are  engaged  in  transportation.  That  includes  the 
miners  of  ftiel  and  ore  and  the  manufactures  of  all  sorts  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  It  is  a  thing  that  is  not  so 
easy  to  get  at.  I  tried  to  get  the  information  accurately,  but  the  most 
I  can  do  is  to  say  1  believe  it  is  about  450,000.  Now,  it  is  not  only 
that  2,250,000  persons  who  are  directly  interested  in  all  parts  of  the 
country — a  larger  constituency,  a  larger  number  of  persons  in  whose 
interests  we  are  at  work  are  the  consumers.  There  is  not  one  in  the 
country  who  is  not  interested  in  extending  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  a  highest  state  of  efhciency,  because  by  that  he  gets  his  wares  at  a 
lower  price  and  better  than  if  this  industry  is  broken  up,  crippled,  or 
extinguished. 

I  know  every  gentleman  on  this  committee  will  claim  that  every  one 
desires  to  have  his  own  country  prosper,  that  no  one  imagines  that  such, 
a  thing  could  be  done  if  we  do  as  was  done  in  Spain  when  all  the  best 
artisans  were  driven  out  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  or  as  happened  in 
France  when  the  Huguenots  were  driven  out  and  industries  were  crip- 
pled. Such  things  are  not  to  be  done  nowadays,  and  yet  to  read  the 
newspapers  on  the  fre^-trade  side  one  would  imagine  nothing  less  than 
something  of  that  soi*t  would  satisfy  the  people  who  are  clamoring  for 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff'  rate.  They  seem  to  desire  to  have  our  indus- 
tries put  down  to  a  point  of  inefficiency,  to  be  crippled,  to  be  made  unable 
to  perform  their  functions.  When  people  come  to  the  responsibility  of 
holding  a  place  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  they  are  not  to  be 
classed  with  that  class  of  irresponsible  writers  and  speakers.  When  a 
man  has  reached  the  dignity  of  becoming  a  member  of  this  committee 
he  feels  the  responsibility  and  knows  he  is  to  act  for  the  whole  country 
and  not  for  any  one  section  or  even  for  the  political  part  of  it  to  which 
he  belongs.  I  do  not  propose  to  say  a  word,  therefore,  to-day  that  can 
be  construed  as  expressing  any  doubt  of  the  intention  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  to  do  his  duty,  as  he  conceives  it,  toward  his  fel- 
low countrymen  in  this  matter  of  sustaining  an  industry  by  which  they 
I)ersonally  help  them  and  their  families,  and  by  which  all  the  citizens  of 
the  country  are  provided  with  the  necessary  things  that  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  produces.  The  question  as  to  how  to  treat  this  industry 
in  order  to  promote  our  greatest  efficiency  is  one  that  people  naturally 
differ  upon.  No  one,  I  think,  imagines  that  his  own  particular  views 
are  to  rule.  It  is  a  matter  of  compromise;  for  debate  and  discussion, 
and  finally  for  compromise.    In  that  sense  everv  tariff  that  has  been 
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made  since  the  time  I  paid  atteution  to  that  subject,  which  has  been 
thirty  or  forty  years — and.  I  have  been  in  Washington  almost  every  win- 
ter during  that  time  participating  in  discussions  before  committees  on 
tlie  tariff  question — on  every  occasion  the  resulting  bill  has  been  a 
comx)romise  or  a  series  of  compromises.  It  will  be  so  on  this  occasion. 
Somegentlejnen,  no  doubt,  desire  to  have  a  fuU,  wholesale  revision,  a 
pulling  to  pieces,  and  tearing  down  of  what  seems  to  them  to  be  the 
exorbitant  high  rates  which  are  charged  for  commodities,  and  some- 
how or  other  to  cut  folks  up  who  are  sometimes  called  robber  barons, 
a  very  fantastical  title  t<i  apply  to  anybody  in  this  country;  but  this 
discussion  of  the  tariff  will  have  the  result  that  all  others  have,  in  a 
(compromise  of  the  different  views. 

We  who  are  here  before  you  to-day,  I  think  everyone  of  us,  is  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  tariff*  we  are  now  living  under  is  the  best  one  the 
country  has  ever  possessed.  The  country  has  not  been  living  under  it  long 
enough  to  feel  fully  the  benefits  that  it  has  brought.  It  has  done  no 
harm  in  any  instance  that  I  am  aware  of.  It  reduces  the  rate  of  nearly 
everyone,  I  believe,  of  the  whole  range  of  iron  and  steel  industries,  ex- 
cei)t  i>erhaps  in  the  matter  of  tin  plate.  With  no  other  exception  is  it 
very  important.  We  are  living  under  these  reduced  duties  and  we  are 
satistied  with  them.  But  we  want  no  change.  We  believe  that  the 
fashion  of  changing  the  tariff  duties  is  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  things 
that  can  be  possibly  introduced  into  the  economy  of  any  country.  Men 
who  undertake  to  carry  on  any  of  these  great  industries  have  to  make 
a  very  serious  investment  of  tlieir  capital  and  their  time.  One  can  not 
lightly  say  that  he  will  become  a  Bessemer  steel  manufacturer  to-day 
and  that  he  will  be  in  that  business  to-morrow,  even  if  he  could  buy  an 
establishment.  A  plant  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  If  a  man  wants 
apples  to  eat  when  he  is  old  he  has  to  plant  that  orchard  when  he  is 
young.  When  a  man  wants  to  have  a  Bessemer  steel  establishment  he 
has  to  plant  that  also  when  he  is  comparatively  young,  and  when  he  is 
a  little  aged,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  perhaps,  if  he  is  lucky,  and 
the  free  traders  are  not  too  strong  for  him,  he  may  possibly  reap  some 
fruit.  But  all  these  plants,  as  I  say,  are  of  slow  growth.  They  are 
very  far-reaching,  both  as  to  the  places  from  which  they  derive  their 
supplies  and  as  to  the  places  in  which  their  benefits  in  the  way  of  pro- 
ducts are  disseminated.  Anything  that  cripples  one  of  these  huge  es- 
tablishments, or,  still  more,  the  whole  branch  of  industry  to  which  the 
establishment  belongs,  is  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  concern  and 
ought  not  to  be  entered  into  lightly. 

We  know  that  all  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  are  suffer- 
ing from  a  condition  of  strain  and  distress,  of  which  I  suppose  a  very 
few  persons  out  of  the  business  are  aware.  We  hardly  dare  to  admit 
how  great  that  strain  is.  It  is  not  only  that  we  are  unable  to  make  a 
profit,  it  is  not  only  that  the  losses  that  we  incur  are  almost  more  than 
we  can  endure,  but  our  vitality  is  touched  in  a  nearer  w^ay  by  the  de- 
struction of  credit.  Every  great  establishment  uses  credit.  ^  o  mer- 
chant in  a  large  way  and  no  manufacturer  in  a  large  way  expects,  nor 
is  it  expected  of  him,  that  he  will  have  capital  enough  to  carry  on  all 
branches  of  his  business  without  borrowing.  Everyone,  I  may  say,  is 
a  borrower.  Now,  when  a  time  like  this  comes,  of  strain  and  distress 
all  over  the  country,  and  when  in  addition  to  the  strain  and  distress 
incident  to  a  demoralized  and  abnormal  condition  of  things  there  is 
added  a  series  of  assaults  upon  the  foundation  upon  which  this  industry 
is  built,  namely,  a  certain  reasonable  degree  of  protection  against  the 
avaricious  assault  of  foreigners,  when  that  foundation  \&  <^^^^^^e^^ 
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then  every  i>erson  who  gives  credit  to  an  establishment  or  individual 
begins  to  draw  in.  Here  is  a  case  where  some  one  has  a  mill  which  is 
worth  all  he  is  in  debt  for.  He  lias  some  ea])italy  but  he  can  not  be  mak- 
ing money  in  a  time  like  this,  and  when  it  is  known  that  there  is  a 
prospect  that  the  tariff  on  which  he  is  living  is  going  to  be  t-aken  away 
from  him  his  creditor  says,  *^I  guess  we  had  better  make  him  pay  up.'* 
That  is  the  thing  the  people  are  now  suffering  from.  The  banks  are 
not  able  to  succeed  in  sustaining  the  industries,  although  they  are,  in  a 
general  way,  doing  all  they  can.  But  a  bank  can  not  go  beyond  a  certain 
distance;  it  has  to  take  <;are  of  itself,  and  when  banks  are  shown  that 
the  foundations  of  a  great  industry  are  being  withdrawn  by  legislation 
they  can  not  in  pruden<ic  do  anything  else  than  refuse  credit,  and  the 
next,  of  course,  is  general  bankruptcy.  The  bankruptcies  that  have 
occurred  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  within  the  last  eight  mouths — 
I  have  the  statement  made  up — amounted  to  93.  A  great  many  other 
concerns  have  held  on  to  tltis  time,  and  now  it  depends  upon  what  you 
gentlemen  do  if  they  are  able  t^)  hold  on. 

The  question  of  revenue  is  one  tliat  is  not  immediately  in  our  province 
to  si)eak  of,  and  yet  it  is  so  wound  up  with  the  business  that  it  can  not 
be  avoided.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Government  can  afford  Ui  destroy 
the  industries  of  the  country  in  the  hope — it  has  no  assurance,  but  in  the 
hope — that  by  lowering  the  duties  a  larger  amount  of  goods  will  be 
brought  in,  and  therefore,  even  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  larger  revenues 
will  come  into  the  Treasury.  We  do  not  think  that  you  gentlemen  of 
the  conunittee  intend  to  treat  the  question  in  that  way.  The  revenues 
have  to  come  in,  and  so  far  as  they  are  paid  by  foreigners  1  believe 
none  of  us  could  imagine  a  more  satisfactory  way  to  replenish  the 
Treasury.  The  nations  are  all  hostile  to  each  other  in  trade;  theie  is 
no  friendship  in  trade.  Any  nation  that  can  see  the  way  to  take  plun- 
der from  another  people  in  the  way  of  trade  is  going  to  do  it  surely. 
Now,  in  defending  our  own  industries  against  the  assaults  of  foreigners, 
which  the  tariff  does  like  an  armor  plate  on  a  man-of-war  to  protect  her 
crew  agaiust  the  enemy,  the  industrial  soldiers  of  this  country  are  quite 
able  to  take  cai-e  of  themselves  and  fight  theii*  battles,  provided  they 
are  on  equal  terms  with  the  industrial  soldiers  of  otlier  countries.  On 
the  other  hand  they  are  not  on  these  equal  terms  because  they  have  to 
pay  more  for  living  here  and  have  to  get  more  wages.  We  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  they  should  be  exi>osed  to  be  picked  oft*  and  destroyed 
by  the  enemy  by  reason  of  having  no  protection.  If  they  are  behind 
the  walls  of  a  reasonable  protective  tarift'  they  can  fight  as  well  as  tiie 
men  on  board  an  armor-plated  ship.  They  can  do  their  duties  then 
and  bear  their  part  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence. 

But,  to  finish  that  point,  I  think  that  everybody  will  agree  that,  so 
far  as  the  revenues  for  the  United  States  Treasury  can  be  derived  firom 
foreigners,  it  is  a  highly  satisfactory  way  of  getting  a  revenue.  If, 
however,  that  revenue  that  comes  into  the  Treasury  of  the  [Jnited 
States  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  our  people  by  the  prices 
being  added  to  the  goods,  then  a  very  serious  question  will  arise  whether 
on  the  whole  it  was  the  best  way  of  getting  any  revenue,  but  we  are 
prepared  to  say  that  is  not  what  takes  place.  We  are  prepared  to 
show — tliat  I  will  not  undertake,  because  gentlemen  can  do  that  in 
details  of  the  iron  industry,  if  you  desire  to  hear  that,  or  it  can  be 
given  to  you  in  form  of  statistics  Later — but  we  are  i)repared  to  show 
that  in  nearly  every  case,  we  might  say  in  every  case,  the  foreigner 
who  desires  to  enter  our  markets  is  willing  to  jtay,  and  knows  he  will 
have  to  pay,  for  the  privilege  of  getting  into  our  mai*kcts  a  certain  sum 
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of  money,  a  certain  rate  ad  valorem  or  specific  against  the  goods  they 
send  it.  They  deduct  that  firom  the  price  they  would  like  to  have. 
They  make  their  prices  to  their  American  customers  such  as  will  enable 
them  to  pay  the  duty  themselves,  and  not  to  exact  it  from  the  Amer- 
ican customers.  The  instances  where  that  can  be  specifically  shown 
are  very  numerous,  and  therefore,  I  say,  when  revenues  are  derived 
from  duties  upon  imports  it  comes  almost  entirely  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  foreigner,  and  is  therefore  a  highly  satisfactory  way  for  the  United 
States  Grovemment  to  replenish  its  Treasury.  These  foreigners,  the 
men  who  make  goods  to  send  to  America,  are  i^ot  citizens  of  this 
country  and  are  not  amenable  to  our  laws.  They  are  not  liable  to 
conscription,  or  drafting,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  for  filling  up  our 
armies  in  case  of  war.  They  pay  no  tax  of  any  sort  into  this  Govern- 
ment, and  merely  to  equalize  their  case  with  that  of  our  working  peo- 
pie  it  is  simply  just  to  our  working  people  that  those  foreign  compet- 
itors of  theirs  should  pay  to  the  United  States  Treasury  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  coming  in  here,  and,  as  I  say, 
they  do  it.  It  does  not  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. It  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  European,  and  that  we  are 
prepared  to  show. 

Now,  the  question  as  to  how  to  levy  these  duties  is  an  important  one, 
and  one  point  I  desire  to  briefly  call  your  attention  to  is  this :  Whether 
specific  or  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  whole  are  most  desirable.  We  think 
that  all  experience  shows  that  ad  valorem  duties  are  exactly  suitable  for 
allowing  foreigners  to  defraud  our  revenues,  for  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice of  exporters  to  this  country  to  undervalue  their  goods.  It  is  a 
(common  practice  for  these  exporters  to  send  their  goods  not  to  a  bona 
fide  buyer  in  America,  but  to  their  own  American  agents,  who  have  no 
interests  therefore  in  pointing  out  an  error  in  the  valuation.  When  our 
Treasury  agents  are  sent  to  other  countries  and  instructed  to  ascertain 
the  prices  of  various  kinds  of  goods  that  are  habitually  sent  here  they 
find  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  honest  price  of  those  goods. 
The  manufacturers  abroad  will  not  give  those  prices,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  real  prices  are,  and  impossible,  assuredly, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  fairly  collected.  If  a  piece 
of  goods  is  worth  a  dollar  a  yard  and  pays  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  rate  of  duty,  but  if  that  piece  of 
cloth  is  valued  in  the  invoice  at  25  cents  a  yard  and  pays  the  50  per 
cent  I  think  that  is  something  very  different.  We  see  no  advantage  in 
any  case  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  we  think  in  every  case  the  duty 
should  be  specific,  so  that  the  buyer  and  seller  both  know  with  great 
distinctness  what  they  have  to  pay. 

With  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  closely  connected  another, 
namely,  the  administrative  clause  of  the  tariff  bill  we  are  now  living 
under.  This  administrative  clause  was  framed  with  great  care,  and  I 
think  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  the  foreigners  have  against  our 
tariff  is  that  their  little  methods  of  cheating  the  Oovernment  are  ordi- 
narily unavaDable.  In  this  respect  the  present  tariff  bill  is  the  best 
one  the  country  has  ever  possessed.  We  think  therefore,  whatever 
you  do  as  to  the  rates  of  duty,  that  you  ought  to  adhere  to  the  specific 
plan  instead  of  going  to  the  ad  valorem,  and  we  think  that  you  ought 
to  adhere  to  the  administrative  clause  of  the  tariff  bill  we  are  now  liv- 
ing under. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  rates  of  duty  there  is  of  course  an 
endless  field  for  discussion  and  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  from.  o\is. 
point  of  view  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  hav^  ^^t^^a  ^\  ^s^^  ^^^ 
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as  will  prevent  on  the  one  hand  any  slouching  dependence  upon  that 
duty  as  a  means  of  getting  a  living  and  will  prevent  on  the  other  hand 
foreigners  having  such  easy  access  to  our  markets  as  to  destroy  our 
own  working  p<».opIe.  Between  these  two  extremes  the  rates  have  to 
be  fixed  in  every  case.  It  is  not  to  be  expected — I  think  it  is  quite  be- 
yond human  powers  for  any  one  person  to  know  what  the  duties  ought 
to  be  on  the  whole  range  of  articles  embra<5ed  in  the  taritt*  schedule. 
It  is  very  much  as  if  a  i)orson  wlio  is  extremely  well  posted  upon  one 
branch  of  a  business,  such  as  iron  and  steel,  should  be  able  to  give  fair 
rates  of  duty  upon  all  articles  embraced  in  that  branch;  I  should 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  do  it,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  person  who 
would  undertake  to  do  it.  The  persons  oi)erating  dili'erent  establish- 
ments are  the  only  ones.  They  are  face  to  face  with  what  I  nniy  call 
the  enemy.  They  know  what  the  strategy  is  likely  to  be;  they  know 
what  do<lges  he  is  getting  up,  and  they  know  about  what  course  ought 
to  be  taken  to  baffle  his  purpose  of  using  our  markets  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  our  own  people  and  for  his  own  selfish  gain.  I  think  that  any 
committee  considering  a  question  like  this  is  bound  to  listen  with  very 
respectful  attention  to  the  views  of  men  who  know  of  this  matter,  who 
know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  know  the  specific  rate  which  is 
needed  u]>on  a  8i)eciflc  article  or  a  series  of  articles  in  which  they  are 
interested.  No  matter  if  the  committee  does  not  agree  as  to  the  rate ; 
they  will  learn  why  it  is  that  such  a  rate  is  thought  to  be  desirable,  and 
I  think  in  many  instances  they  will  be  convinced  that  the  person  speak- 
ing in  the  way  I  suggest  really  understands  his  business,  and  probably, 
on  the  whole,  he  is  part  right  in  his  views.  But  we  are  bound  to  ad- 
mit, we  know,  that  our  views  are  not  those  of  all  the  members  of  this 
committee.  On  the  other  hand  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
the  views  that  some  blatiint  free  traders  put  forth,  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  America  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  set  of  thieves  and  rob- 
ber barons  and  the  like — we  know  that  no  idea  like  that  is  going  to 
find  lo<lgment  in  your  nn'nds.  We  believe  y(m  are  going  to  a])proach 
this  question  as  patriotic  Americans,  who  fi^el  a  pride  in  the  tremendous 
advance  the  country  has  made  in  all  kind  of  manufactures  and  the 
promise  of  the  future  of  this  country  if  it  is  properly  taken  care  of  by 
legislation,  the  leading  country  in  the  world  in  manufactures,  and  after 
we  have  said  what  we  have  to  say  we  shall  await  the  decision  which 
you  cr)me  to  in  regard  to  a  specific  rate  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

We  are  not  going  to-day  to  propose  any  rat«  of  duty  ourselves,  be- 
cause our  ground  is  the  country  is  satisfied  and  is  prosi)erou8,  so  far  as 
the  prevailing  money  conditions  will  permit,  with  the  existing  tariff. 
We  believe  tliat  the  distress  that  now  prevails  everywhere  is  due  quite 
as  mu<'h,  and  probably  more,  to  an  apprehension  that  we  are  all  suffer- 
ing from  of  an  uprooting  of  the  foundation  upon  which  we  are  building 
by  adverse  tariff  legislation  more  than  by  the  currency  question.  We 
know  it  is  as  necessary  to  have  an  absolutely  fixed  standard  of  money 
payments  as  it  is  to  have  an  absolutely  fixed  standard  of  weights  or 
measures.  No  country  can  carry  on  its  business  by  any  rude  system 
of  barter.  The  pay  has  to  be  as  accurate  as  the  mea^sure,  and  we 
are  therefore  entirely  in  accord  with  President  Cleveland's  views  as 
expressed  in  his  message  upon  the  silver  question.  1  do  not  think 
there  is  erne  of  us  who  does  not  think  the  currency  question  is  one  of 
chief  importance,  and  it  must  be  settled  before  the  country  can  be  set- 
tled down  to  i)ermanent  prosperity,  but  we  also  believe  that  that  is  not 
the  sole,  even  not  the  greatest,  source  of  the  present  misery.  It  is  an 
apprehension  in  addition  to  that  currency  trouble  that  we  are  going  to 
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Lave  the  whole  fiabric  of  our  establishments  destroyed  by  legislation 
honestly  intended  but  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  facts  that 
ought  to  govern  it.  As  I  said,  we  do  not  to-day  propose  to  suggest  rates. 
We  think  that  our  fiinctiou  to-day  is  to  protest  against  change.  We 
are  suffering  from  a  strain  we  can  hardly  endure.  We. think  if  that 
one  point  of  the  tariff  rate  was  fixed,  namely,  that  it  should  remain  as 
it  is  now  until  this  period  of  distress  is  entirely  over,  a  couple  of  years 
hence — ^because  the  distress  is  not  going  to  pass  over  rapidly — we  think 
the  country,  under  certain  conditions,  would  recover  rapidly,  and  then 
when  the  tariff  question  should  be  taken  up  it  could  be  done  without 
any  acrimony  or  dispute,  and  where  changes  are  shown  to  be  necessary 
yon  will  find  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  would  meet  the  views  of 
tbose  who  think  the  rates  should  be  changed  in  as  liberal  a  spirit  as 
possibly  could  be.  We  have  no  desire  to  plunder  our  fellow  country- 
men, and  we  have  no  desire  to  have  more  than  our  share  of  the  national 
prosperity. 

Now,  then,  I  may  speak  upon  one  other  point  which  belongs  to  that 
general  treatment  of  the  subject.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  class 
legislation;  about  taking  by  legislation  money  out  ot  one  man's  pocket 
and  putting  it  into  another  man's  pocket.  Now,  then,  this  is  a  fantasy, 
a  kind  of  bugaboo,  and  it  has  no  real  existence.  There  is  no  law  wliich 
says  John  Smith  shall  pay  John  Jones  so  much  per  annum;  there  is  no 
law  which  Bays  John  Smith,  if  he  thinks  John  Jones  is  getting  too  much 
of  this  world's  goods,  shall  not  go  into  the  same  line  of  business.  The 
laws  are  such  that  any  man  can  go  into  any  kind  of  business  whatever. 
Any  section  of  the  country  which  thinks  another  section  of  the  coun- 
try is  prospering  too  greatly  will  probably  find  if  he  pays  attention  to 
the  subject  it  can  itself  go  into  the  manufacture  of  that  product,  ^ust  as 
in  the  South  they  have  found  in  regard  to  the  iron  and  steel  business. 
I  remember  very  well  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  when  it  was 
confined  to  a  small  region  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  it  did  not 
penetrate  inland  and  did  not  go  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  We 
consequently  had  to  encounter  the  hostUity  on  the  part  of  the  country 
west  and  south  from  getting  such  a  rate  of  duty  as  to  i)roteet  us  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  from  the  assault  of  foreigners  across  the  sea.  That 
has  been  all  changed.  Some  of  the  most  provsperous  and  magnificent 
establishments  in  the  whole  country  are  at  what  we  would  even  call 
the  extreme  far  West  and  in  the  extreme  South.  The  States  westward, 
Colorado  even,  are  strongly  interested  to  maintain  in  vigorous  activity 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  In  the  Southern  States  you  all 
know  Alabama  has  8tepx>ed  to  the  front,  and  the  iron  industry  there  is 
of  great  magnitude  and  the  Southern  people  are  thoroughly  convinced 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  give  the  Northern  people  all  they  want  in 
the  way  of  competition,  and  in  point  of  fact  by  this  domestic  competi- 
tion it  is  continually  reducing  prices.  The  conditions  which  are  estab- 
lished by  legislation  are  in  the  nature  of  an  invitation  to  all  of  our 
peoi>le  to  go  into  this  or  that  industry.  A  railroad  president  may  think 
that  his  company  on  the  whole  is  paying  more  for  steel  rails  than  he 
thinks  it  ought  to,  and  he  may  perhaps  be  a  Southern  man  and  wish  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  steel  rail  works  down  in  his  own  region. 
Our  laws  are  such  as  to  invite  him  to  do  that  business.  The  laws  prom- 
ise if  any  person  having  the  brains  and  the  money  will  devote  his  brains 
and  his  money  to  the  production  of  a  certain  article  that  he  shall  have 
certain  advantages,  not  over  his  fellow  men  but  the  foreigners,  and  on 
that  promise  these  works  are  established.  They  require  great  capital, 
they  require  long  toil,  they  require  education  in  a  great  mauY  «^ife*sNS^- 
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ties,  and  all  these  conditions  exist  and  people  are  willing  to  enter  ux>on 
an  industry  with  the  assurance  on  the  part  of  their  government  that  they 
are  going  to  have  a  reasonable  protection,  not,  as  I  said,  against  their 
fellow  countrymen,  but  against  foreigners  who  owe  no  allegiance  and 
who  are  our  enemies  in  time  of  war  and  no  less  our  enemies  in  times  of 
peace. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  long  has  it  been  since  this  organization  which 
you  represent  was  formed  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  Mr.  Swank,  I  think,  can  answer  that  better  than  I 
can. 

Mr.  Swank.  In  1855. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Could  you  state  succinctly  the  history  of  tariff  legisla- 
tion of  this  interest  which  you  rei)re8ent  during  that  timet 

M.r.  Whabton.  I  do  not  think  I  could  add  anything  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  members  of  the  committee  possess.  It  has  been  a  tussle 
uphill  and  downhill;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  the  protection  was  inad- 
equate until  the  year  1861.  Then  the  tariff  was  made,  commonly  called 
the  Morrill  bill. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Were  these  industries  prosperous  prior  to  1861 1 

Mr.  Whabton.  They  were  very  feeble,  and  as  a  general  thing  I 
might  almost  say  they  were  insignificant  They  were  struggling  and 
feeble.  The  development  since  then  has  been  of  the  most  magnificent 
character,  until  now  this  country  leads  the  whole  world  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Why  do  you  lead  the  whole  world?  Is  it  on  account 
of  the  operation  of  this  tariff  or  is  it  on  account  of  the  improvements 
in  the  process  of  manufactured 

Mr.  Whabton.  It  is  on  account  of  those  two  things,  and  also  another, 
namely,  we  possess  here  the  materials  necessary,  or  most  of  them,  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  all  their  branches.  That  condi- 
tion underlying,  we  are  then  depending  upon  the  legislation  of  theT 
country  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  we  are  to  meet  foreign  competitors; 
and  then,  being  in  the  business,  it  is  our  function  and  duty  to  make  all 
the  improvements  we  can  to  carry  out  the  manufacture  to  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency.  The  conditions  making  it  possible  even  to  exist 
having  been  once  established,  then,  in  part,  inventive  talent  has  be^n 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  the  different  problems  involved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  To  what  extent  are  these  processes  protected  now  by 
patents;  to  a  large  extent? 

Mr.  Whabton.  They  are  generally  not  protected  at  all.  Some  few 
are. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Has  the  Bessemer  patent  expired? 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  TuBNEB.  Are  there  patents  in  the  process  of  converting  iron 
into  steel  expired  or  are  they  still  patented? 

Mr.  Whabton.  Some  have  not  expired,  namely,  those  in  regard  to 
the  manufacture  and  treatment  of  basic  steel. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  some  new  patents  for  utilizing  more  fully  the  ores 
in  Southern  and  Western  States  frequently  proposed  ? 

Mr.  Whabton.  We  hear  from  time  to  time  of  processes  by  which 
iron  is  to  be  made  direct  from  the  ores  without  the  intervention  of  the 
blast  furnace,  but  if  there  are  any  they  have  not  come  to  any  good. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  These  iron  goods  which  you  meet  in  the  market  from 
Tennessee  and  Alabama,  are  they  really  displacing  your  goods  to  any 
extent  in  the  market? 
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Mr.  Whaeton.  In  pi|2:  iron  tbey  are. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  effect  is  that  having  on  yonr  product;  do  you 
use  their  pig  iron  in  your  finished  ])rocesse8,  or  how  is  that! 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  iron  made  in  the  South  is  generally  unfit  for 
conversion  into  steel  by  the  Bessemer,  sometimes  called  the  acid  pro- 
cess. The  Southern  ores  are  adapted  for  most  manufactures  of  iron, 
that  is,  for  making  wrought  iron  in  all  its  forms  and  for  making  cast- 
ings of  all  sorts.  The  Southern  ore  is  capable  for  making  those  things, 
bat  as  a  general  thing  persons  who  make  wrought  iron  like  to  mix 
other  iron,  so  it  is  probable  it  would  be  desirable  to  mingle  some  of  the 
Northern  iron,  particularly  those  made  of  magnetite,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
with  irons  of  the  South ;  but  in  a  general  way,  you  will  say,  the  South 
is  able  to  supply  itself  with  iron  for  all  the  uses  that  iron  is  put  to.  But 
when  you  come  to  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  the  South  hitherto  has 
notdisplaced  anypart  of  the  so-called  Bessemer  ores,  that  is,  ores  which 
are  very  low  in  phosphorus  and  which  are  able  to  be  treated  by  the 
Bessemer  process,  sometimes  called  the  acid  process^  because  the  con- 
verters are  lined  with  silica  or  something  rich  in  silica,  whereas  in  the 
basic  process  the  converter  or  open-hearth  furnace  is  lined  with  basic 
lime  or  magnesia,  or  both.  The  South  possesses  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  basic  iron  ores,  but  so  far  they  are  not  greatly  developed,  and 
therefore  no  one  can  state  how  great  or  how  small  they  are. 

Mr.  Turner.  Has  the  condition  of  this  Southern  iron  changed  the 
character  of  your  production  in  Pennsylvania  to  any  extent! 

Mr.  Wharton.  In  the  production  of  pig  iron  it  has  been  a  very  seri- 
ous injury  to  us.  We  have  had  to  endure  that  competition  of  the  South- 
ern pig  iron  in  our  market. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  effect  has  that  had  on  prices! 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  has  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  prices. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  does  pig  iron  cost  to  produce  in  Pennsylvania! 
I  s'uppose  you  get  your  ores  largely  from  Lake  Superior  mines,  and 
what  does  it  cost  you  to  produce  pig  iron  from  any  ores  which  you  get! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Well,  every  establishment  has  a  different  price;  no 
two  would  produce  pig  iron  at  the  same  price,  but  I  suppose  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  cost  price  of  pig  iron  would  range  in  Pennsylvania  from 
$13  to  $16.  There  are  gentlemen  here  who  are  more  closely  informed 
as  to  that  point  than  I  am,  but  these  figures  will  not  be  very  seriously 
out  of  the  way.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  can  make  it  for  $12  in 
certain  favored  localities. 

Mr.  TyRNER.  Is  that  from  Pennsylvania  ores  or  from  ores  which  you 
import! 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  Pennsylvania  furnaces  used  to  make  their  iron — 
I  am  speaking  of  those  east  of  the  Alleghanies — from  an  ore  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  northern  part  of  Kew  York,  but  now  their  ftirnaces  are 
supplied  to  a  great  extent  either  from  foreign  ores  or  Lake  Superior 
ores.  When  you  go  west  of  the  Alleghanies  the  Lake  Superior  ores  are 
much  more  largely  used,  and  freights  are  such  as  to  enable  these  ores 
to  be  brought  as  lar  as  Pitt.^burg,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Turner.  Has  the  development  of  these  pig-iron  establishments 
in  the  South  been  followed  by  any  large  creation  of  the  smaller  indus- 
tries in  iron! 

Mr.  Wharton.  In  the  South!  Yes,  I  think  to  a  very  considerable 
extent;  but  this  is  a  thing  of  rather  slow  growth,  and  you  can  not  ex- 
pect that  to  take  place  immediately. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  character  of  these  productions! 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think  mostly  in  bar  iron  in  all  forms,  in  cast-iron 
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pipe  for  carrying  water,  ami  gas  pipes,  and  all  the  innniuerable  small 
uses  to  whieii  wrought  iron  is  put,  castings  of  all  kinds,  such  as  stoves, 
and,  to  some  extent,  agricultural  implements  which  are  made  of  iron;  • 
also  for  building  railroad  cars. 

Mr.  Turner.  Now,  are  you  prepared  to  state  how  prices  now  existing 
in  this  country  compare  with  prices  prevailing  on  the  other  side  for 
similar  goods  in  youi*  line  of  iron  and  steel? 

Mr.  WuARTON.  In  the  special  articles,  when  you  come  to  speak  of 
articles  such  as  agricultural  implements,  our  prices  are  quite  as  low  as 
and  in  a  good  many  instances  lower  than  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Turner.  Some  of  your  associates  export  these  articles  and  com- . 
peti»  with  the  foreigner  in  his  own  market? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir;  especially  in  agricultural  implements. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  class  of  agricultural  implements — i)lows,  reapers,  ■ 
etc.  ? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Edged  tools? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Edge<l  tools,  also;  yes,  sir;  axes,  chisels,  and  that 
kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Turner.  Why  is  it  that  the  producers  of  these  iron  goods  are 
enabled  to  coini)ete  with  the  foreigner  in  foreign  i.'ountries? 

Mr.  Wharton.  They  are  enabled  to  comi)ete  because  their  goods 
are  rather  neater,  more  effective  than  the  foreign ;  and  second,  because 
having  this  market  assured  to  them  by  reason  of  the  protective  tariff, 
they  are  able  to  reduce  the  cost  price,  the  price  of  i>roduction,  and  iu 
that  way  in  America  they  are  able  in  a  great  many  instances  to  bring 
the  (tost  of  production  down  to  a  i)oint  that  permits  them  to  go  into  the 
foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  they  sell  their  goods  cheaper  abroad  than  they  do 
in  the  domestic  markets? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  heard  rumors  of  that 
kind,  but  in  every  case  where  it  was  hunted  down  to  the  ground  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  fallacy. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then,  it  would  seem,  the  foreigner  in  this  line  met  in', 
his  own  home  by  the  American  i)roducer  wcmld  be  kept  out  of  this 
market  by  some  other  influences  than  the  protective  t^iriff. 

Mr.  Wharton.  1  think  1  can  answer  that  question  very  well  by  refer- 
ring to  an  elaborate  paper  which  was  produced  in  (jcrniany  by  a  man 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten — I  have  the  original  (ierman  treatise  at 
home  and  read  it  carefiilly.  He  takes  up  the  question  as  to  what  the 
effect  is  ui)on  imports  and  exjmrts  of  a  protective  tariiV.  In  Germany  ! 
the  rates  of  duty  are  such  that  he  divided  them  into  thiec  classes.  He: 
first  takes  up  the  articles  or  commodities  which  enter  into  G<»rmany  free 
of  duty;  next  those  which  enterintoGermany  with  someduty  but  insuf- 
ficient to  be  protective  ;  and  next  he  considers  those  articles  which  are 
prot4*cted  by  an  adequate  duty  so  as  to  keep  <mt  foreign  goods.  Now, 
he  takes  the  entire  statement  of  im])ortations  and  eximrtations  for  a 
period,  I  forget  how  long  the  i)eriod  is,  but  i>ossil)ly  only  for  the  year 
before  that  in  which  the  treatise  was  written,  or  possibly  for  several 
years,  but  he  shows  with  the  utmost  clearness  that  in  the  case  where' 
importations  into  Germany  were  free  the  German  ])r(>(lu(»t  of  that  arti- 
cle has  dwindled.  In  the  case  where  the  duty  upon  the  foreign  articles 
coming  into  (icrmany  was  inadequate  to  protect  the  (ieriniiu  ]n*(xluct 
the  Gennan  manufacture  has  dwindled,  but  not  to  so  gr<»at  a  degree; 
while  in  the  case  where  the  jirotective  duties  have  been  a<lequate  the 
German  products  have  been  so  cheapened  in  price  by  domestic  compe* 
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tition  they  have  overflowed  into  foreign  countries,  and  the  exports  of 
Germany,  of  thpse  things  which  Germany  makes,  are  exactly  the  things 
which  are  protected  by  a  duty  adequate  to  keep  out  the  foreign  com- 
petitors. Now  it  is  a  very  striking  f\ict,  which  has  never  been  before  so 
well  developed  as  by  this  German,  whose  name  I  can  not  recollect,  that 
making  an  adequate  dike  against  foreign  invasion  causes  prices  to  fall 
in  the  home  market.  As  I  said  betbre,  we  are  able  to  point  to  a  number 
of  instances  in  our  country,  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  question  has 
been  so  thoroughly  examined  and  discussed  in  this  country  as  it  has 
been  by  this  German  author,  whose  work  is  quite  undeniable. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  you  broke  down  the  dike  would  it  have  the  effect^ 
according  to  that  theory,  to  raise  prices  or  lower  them!  What  wonla 
be  the  tendency! 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  would  raise  prices,  because  it  would  cripple  the 
home  product. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  were  talking,  you  know,  about  the  reasons  why 
the  home  product  could  enter  the  foreign  market  and  compete  with 
that  foreign  market? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  the  breaking  down  of  this  barrier  increase  the 
competition  by  adding  that  of.  the  foreigner? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  this  increased  competition  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  domestic  producer. 

Mr.  Turner.  Gould  he  come  over  and  compete  with  you  at  home  and 
do  more  harm? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Infinitely  more,  because  the  foreign  market  is  al- 
ways trifling.  The  foreign  market  we  have  for  iron  and  steel  goods,  1 
tbink,  would  add  up  a  rather  steep  figure  in  millions,  but  it  is  nothing 
to  compare  with  this  huge  market  here.  You  have  all  heard  of  the 
dog  who  took  a*  piece  of  meat  in  his  mouth  and  went  over  a  stream  of 
water  on  a  bridge  and  saw  another  dog  under  him  who  had  what  he 
thought  was  a  little  better  piece  of  meat  and  he  dropped  his  to  get 
that.  That  is  what  we  would  do  if  we  gave  up  our  home  market  in 
order  to  go  after  the  foreign  market. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  any  agreement  or  understanding  practiced 
within  your  organization  to  limit  the  output  of  your  mills? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  whole  Iron  and  Steel  Asso- 
ciation of  America? 

Mr.  Turner.  Or  any  branches  of  it? 

Mr.  Wharton.  No;  I  may  say  generally  there  is  not.  In  the  steel 
rail  trade  we  have  something  which  approaches  this,  but  it  is  not  just 
of  the  nature  you  state.  I  can  not  give  an  affirmative  answer  therefore 
t4)  that  question. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  are  the  prices  for  steel  rails  at  this  time  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Well,  I  should  say  generally  about  $29  a  ton. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  did  not  mean  at  a  time  when  a  stringency  existed, 
but  I  mean  the  average  rate  of  price? 

Mr  Wharton.  It  is  about  $29.  It  began  at  $30  and  it  gradually 
dropped  down  to  about  $29. 

Mr.  Turner.  Wliat  is  the  price  on  the  other  side  for  similar  goods? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Well,  I  do  not  keep  posted  in  regard  to  that,  but  I 
should  say  I  think  it  is  about  2  pounds  10  shillings. 

Mr.  Swank.  It  is  about  $18  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  more  than  2  pounds  10  shillings. 
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Mr.  Turner.  The  difference  in  price  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  tariff 
rato  ? 

Mr.  Wharton.  N"o,  it  is  not.  One  point  has  to  be  considered,  how- 
ever,in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  foreigners  coming  into  our  markets, 
and  tliat  is  the  question  of  transportation.  It  costs  us  more  than  the 
English  to  get  to  the  Gulf  ports.  When  they  send  down  there  for 
cotton  they  can  carry  steel  rails,  for  instance,  to  a  cotton  port  at  very 
low  prices,  even  lower  than  we  can  send  our  rails  from  the  North. 
Their  mills  are  generally  close  to  the  water  and  their  cost  of  inland 
transportation  and  putting  on  board  of  ship  is  le.ss  than  ours. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  ocean  transportation  to  this  country  aifords  an 
additional  protection? 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  is  where  we  are  sending  inland,  but  when  we  have 
to  go  to  the  seaboard  it  is  not,  because,  as  L  said,  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  and  if  we  are  competing  with  English- 
men to  deliver  rails  at  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  or  any  of  those  places 
along  the  Gulf  we  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  transportation  than  the 
Englishman  does,  and  the  transportation  in  that  (^ase  diminishes  to 
that  extent  the  protection  which  the  duty  appears  to  give. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  450,0(K)  persons  engaged 
in  the  iron  and  coal  industries  of  the  country  included  miners  of  ores  f 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Miners  of  coal! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  employed  in  coke  ovens  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  various  workers  in  iron  and  steel  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes.  On  that  point  I  have  not  the  information  very 
sharp  and  accurate  as  I  desire.  I  was  not  able  to  get  hold  of  the  cen- 
sus statistics  on  that  point  and  I  took  the  statement  of  a  well  informed 
man  who  has  paid  more  attention  to  it  than  I,  but  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it  is  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  average  wages  of  a  miner  of  iron 
ore  who  has  regular  employment  all  the  yciirf 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  differs  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  Lake  Superior  region  they  pay  more  than  we  do  in 
Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey.  The  climatic  conditions  under  which 
they  live  there  are  not  so  favorable  and  men  have  to  be  paid  to  go  up 
there.  I  think  in  regard  to  the  Lake  Superior  region  I  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Ely  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  TAy  can  probably  answer  those  questions  I  am 
asking  you,  and  I  will  not  ask  you  to  answer  them.  Probably  he  can 
tell  us  what  I  intended  to  ask  you  as  to  the  cost  of  the  ore  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  in  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  England,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think  it  would  not  be  judicious  for  me  to  speak  in 
regard  to  that,  as  there  is  a  gentleman  here  who  knows  the  thing  better, 
and  for  whom  I  have  no  right  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  contend  that  the  foreigner 
pays  the  tax,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  have  the  foreigner  pay 
our  taxes! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  shut  out  foreign  products  by  a  tax  we  take 
away  from  him  the  opportunity  of  paying  our  taxes  f 

^Ir.  Wharton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  throws  the  tax  upon  our  own  people  f 
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Mr  Wharton.  Yea,  sir^  in  point  of  fact  that  has  never  takoii  place, 
and  under  the  present  tariff  the  importa^tions  are  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore the  McKinley  tariff  In  fact  the  charge  was  that  we  were  setting 
up  a  Chinese  wall  and  stopping  foreign  commerce.  In  point  of  fact  it 
did  not  have  that  efifectMind  the  commerce  of  the  country  increased 
under  it^  both  importations  and  exportations.  Just  at  this  time  impor- 
tations, of  course,  are  checked,  but  the  cause  is  the  extreme  stringency 
of  money  first,  and  second,  by  apprehension  on  the  i)art  of  foreigners 
or  hope  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  that  if  they  delay  sending  in  goods 
they  will  get  them  in  on  better  terms. 

The  Chairman.  This  dike  or  defensive  armor  on  the  ship  would 
efltectively  prevent  the  foreigner  from  paying  our  taxes  for  usf 

Mr.  Wharton.  No  man  who  is  authorized  te  speak  for  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Association  of  America,  or  authorized  to  speak  generally  for  the 
protective  side  of  the  argument,  has  ever  claimed  or  desired  to  have  that 
kind  of  a  barrier.  When  I  use  a  simile  of  armor  plate  or  dike — I  am 
glad  you  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  it — it  does  not  at  all 
mean  that  we  are  afraid  to  meet  foreigners  upon  terms  where  we  have 
equality,  but  if  a  trained  boxer  is  brought  to  fight  with  an  untrained 
man  the  untrained  man  is  a  little  bit  uneasy  and  wants  to  see  if  he 
can  help  himself  in  some  way,  and  we  in  this  country  have  been  in  the 
condition  of  the  untrained  man  against  aprize  fighter.  Wearenotplead- 
ing  the  baby  act.  We  have  grown  to  a  stature  where  we  can  fight  our 
own  battles,  and  we  merely  demand  of  our  legislators  to  give  us  a  fair 
showing  and  let  ns  in  on  equal  terms. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  particular  thing  that  I  was  speaking 
about  at  the  time.  I  was  getting  at  the  idea  of  the  advisability  of 
throwing  our  burdens  upon  the  foreigner  and  taking  them  from  the 
shoulders  of  our  own  people! 

Mr.  Wharton.  This  is  a  question  of  rate  and  not  absolute  prohi- 
bition. If  the  duty  is  very  light  the  foreigner  pays  the  light  contribu- 
tion, and  if  the  duty  is  heavy  he  will  have  to  pay  more. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  dike  of  which  you  were  speak- 
ing. If  I  understand  the  trend  of  your  argument  it  was  that  this  dike 
should  be  deep  or  broad  enough  to  save  the  home  market  as  far  as  pos- 
sible for  the  home  producer! 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  always  with  the  reservation  we  never  have 
desired  and  do  not  now  desire  to  have  an  absolutely  exclusive  foreign 
tariff.  We  are  quite  willing  to  stand  our  just  competition,  provided 
our  legislation  does  not  make  that  a  destructive  competition. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  caught  your  idea  with  the  protective  tariff, 
which  was  the  dike,  we  would  to  a  large  extent  at  least  save  the  home 
market  for  the  home  producer! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Save  the  opportunity  to  make  the  thing  that  we  use 
in  the  home  market  to  the  people  of  this  country! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  there  is  a  class  of  people  in  this  country 
who,  after  they  have  exhausted  the  home  market,  still  have  an  immense 
surplus  of  products  on  hand,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  class 
of  people! 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  class  of  people  will  endeavor,  I  imagine,  to  sell 
their  product  abroad,  and  if  the  tei-ms  on  which  they  are  producing 
are  low  enough  they  will  have  some  success.  If  they  have  been  en- 
couraged to  put  in  one  improvement  after  another  and  organize  their 
industry  the  higher  and  higher  will  grow  the  perfection  until  werea^^a^^ 
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a  point  where  we  are  able  to  put  some  of  the  proiliict-  in  the  foreign 
market  and  meet  them  there.  That  is  the  normal  result  of  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  protection. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  so  much  of  those  who  have  worked 
up  so  they  have  aslight  surplus  which  they  cansend  out  into  the  foreign 
market,  but  of  the  very  class  of  our  peoi)le  wlio  produce  products  for 
which  they  are  obliged  to  seek  a  foreign  market  for  a  larger  part,  per- 
haps, of  what  they  produce,  or  for  so  large  a  part  of  what  they  pnKluce 
that  the  price  of  the  foreign  market  makes  tin?  price  of  the  home  prod- 
uct. Now  what  benefit  will  your  dike  be  to  them  ?  Make  it  sjyecific; 
take  the  cotton  ])lant'er  who  produces  three  or  four  times  as  much  as 
he  can  sell  in  this  country;  wliat  good  will  this  dike  do  him  ? 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  cotton-planter  so  far  has  had  his  price  regu- 
lated for  him  by  the  price  in  Liverpool.  If  this  country  can  stimulate 
or  develop  its  own  consumption  of  cotton  to  that  point  where  this 
market  becomes  the  ruling  market  and  governs  (quotations  he  then  will 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  whim  of  the  Liverpool  people  or  their  adopt- 
ing that  plan,  which  they  are  capable  of,  of  rigging  the  American 
planter  against  the  Indian  cotton-planter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  within  the  limits  of  any  reason- 
able time  to  have  a  sufficient  dem<and  in  this  country  for  nil  the  cotton 
produced  in  the  country! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Probably  not  for  the  whole  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  our  cotton  crop  of  America  to-day  larger 
than  the  cotton  crop  of  the  whole  world  fifteen  or  twenty  years  agof 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  do  not  know  the  facts,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  way  with  the  wheat-grower.  Now,  let  me 
pursue  that  inquiry  a  little  ftirther.  The  man  who  sells  to  the  home 
side  of  this  dike  you  speak  of  sells  subject  to  the  competition  of  the 
home  market  only,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes;  modified  by  the  extent  of  the  foreign  goods 
coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  Only  a  mere  trickling  stream  of  foreign  goods  comes 
across  that  dike? 

Mr.  Wharton.  When  we  are  importing  $300,000,000  or  $400,000,006 
of  foreign  goods  that  is  something  more  than  you  would  call  a  trickling 
sti^eam. 

The  Chairman.  Take  steel  rails.  We  produce  in  this  country 
1,500,000, 1,700,000  or  1,800,000  tons  of  steel  rails;  there  is  no  foreigi 
<!ompetition  with  that  product? 

Mr.  Wharton.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  none? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Practicallv  none. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  a  man  who  sells  to  the  home  side  of  tht 
ditch  has  his  market  price  fixed  by  the  competition  of  the  honu*  inarkel 
only? 

Mr.  Wharton.  With  the  result  that  as  soon  a^  he  gets  a  little  toi 
lofty  in  his  views  then  the  gates  are  opened  and  foreign  rails  come  in 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  whenever  the  price  would  be  put  u})so  higl 
that  foreign  rails  could  be  imported  into  this  country  with  the  tarifi 
paid  upon  it,  then  he  is  subject  to  a  competition. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Just  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  so  long  as  he  keei)S  slightly  beh)Nv  that  limit  ht 
has  no  (.'ompetition  bat  the  home  market? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  man  who  is  obliged  to  sell  on  the  outside 
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of  the  ditch,  as  the  cotton-producer,  the  wheat- grower,  the  cattle- raiser, 
and  other  men  in  this  country,  just  as  soon  as  he  gets  outside  of  the 
taritr  ditcli  he  sells  at  a  price  made  by  the  competition  of  the  world's 
market,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  pla^e  a  tariff  tax  upon  products  that 
he  gets  in  exchange  for  his  wheat,  cotton,  or  meat,  is  it  not  the  same 
as  if  you  placed  a  tax  upon  those  products  themselves  before  they  went 
out! 

Mr.  Whari  on.  I  think  I  will  have  to  divide  your  statement  into 
two  branches.  In  the  first  place,  these  men  who  raise  wheat,  pork,  etc., 
by  reason  of  the  immense  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manu- 
factures here,  sell  nine-tenths  or  more  of  their  producte  here  in  America 
at  high  prices,  which  our  people  are  able  to  pay  by  reason  of  getting 
good  wages.  Kine- tenths  of  his  product  is  sold  at  much  higher  prices 
than  he  could  hope  to  get,  except  by  protection,  which  leads  some  of 
the  men  to  engage  in  other  business  than  the  raising  of  these  same  prod- 
ucts. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  understanding  a  bushel  of  wheat  consumed 
in  Washington  produces  a  higher  price  to  the  producer  than  a  bushel 
of  wheat  consumed  in  Liverpool! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  two  prices  in  the  market,  one  for  home 
consumption  and  one  for  ioreign? 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  thinkyouwill  find  that  is  the  case.  It  may  seem  to  be 
a  little  unreasonable,  but  I  think  you  will  find  the  foreign  market,  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  surplus  or  slaughter  market,  is  always  a  little  lower, 
but  in  the  long  run  the  farmer  gets  a  better  price  when  he  does  not  have 
to  pay  freight  across  half  the  continent  and  the  ocean  than  when  he  does 
have  to  pay  those  freights.  In  other  words,  the  man  who  is  raising 
wheat,  we  will  say  in  Minnesota,  will  get  in  Chicago  a  higher  price  for 
that  part  of  his  wheat  that  he  can  sell  in  Chicago  than  for  the  larger 
part  he  has  to  sell  in  Liverpool. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  not  sell  all  in  Chicago;  does  he  know  which 
particular  bushel  goes  to  Liverpool! 

Mr.  Wharton.  He  does,  and  Chicago  being  an  immense  market  keeps 
up  prices  and  prevents  the  market  sagging  down  low  at  prices  where 
the  foreigner  would  be  willing  to  take  the  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  the  farmer  using  Liverpool  as  a 
slaughter  market,  sending  over  his  surplus  when  he  does  not  get  rid  of 
it  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  farmer  personally  does  not  know  where  it  goes, 
but  he  sells  it  to  the  nearest  elevator  and  that  is  the  way  it  works  out, 

The  Chairman.  A  market  which  takes  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  our 
product  is  not  a  slaughter  market! 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think  in  point  of  fact  it  is  about  one-tenth.  (See 
correction  at  end  of  statement.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  mistaken  about  that,  I  think;  and  in  cotton 
it  is  about  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Wharton.  We  are  speaking  about  wheat;  1  think  it  is  about 
one- tenth.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  correct,  because  I  am  not  in  that  line 
of  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  when  it  comes  to  fat  cattle  at 
least  (1  represent  a  district  that  has  a  great  many  fat  cattle  raised  in  it) 
that  tne  price  of  them  abroad  is  a  little  better. 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  probably  because  you  send  the  ^ick.  qj^<^* 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  those  are  picked  cattle  which  are  sent 
abroad. 

Mr.  Wharton.  But  1  think  I  may  fairly  ask  whether  your  x)eopl6 
who  are  eiigap^ed  in  raising  cattle  do  not  feel  satisfied,  on  the  whole, 
they  get  better  prices  for  their  cattle  by  reason  of  having  an  euormoas 
home  market  at  their  doors  than  they  could  get  for  their  cattle  if  they 
had  no  other  market  excei)t  Liverpool? 

The  Ohaibman.  I  think  our  people  feel  that  if  they  can  send  their 
cattle  over  to  LiveiT)iM)l  and  sell  on  the  Liverpool  market  that  we  can 
take  care  of  the  home  market.  If  they  can  pay  the  freight  and  sell 
them  in  Liverpool  nobody  can  beat  them  out  of  the  home  market.  I 
think  that  is  their  idea. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  would  say  at  one  time  the  argument  was  used 
against  us  when  we  were  talking  about  a  duty  on  steel  rails  that  we 
were  unable  to  supply  steel  rails  which  the  country  needed.  We  were 
asked  why  should  the  railroad  companies  be  obliged  to  pay  a  bonus  on 
steel  rails  when  the  countiy  did  not  supply  them ;  that  if  we  were  able 
to  make  all  tlie  rails  that  was  another  question.  We  went  on  and  did 
build  more  mills  and  improved  these  until  now  we  are  more  than  able  to 
supply  the  whole  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  being  willing  to  contend  with  the 
foreigner  when  you  were  put  upon  an  equality  with  him  in  answer  to 
Judge  Turner's  question,  did  you  not! 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair:man.  Now,  let  us  take  the  matter  of  steel  rails  as  a  mat- 
ter of  illustration.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  price  of  steel  rails 
in  this  country  hasgone  down  to  $29  a  ton! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is,  has  been  generally  $30  a  ton  in  recent  years  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir;  the  price  ran  about  $30  a  ton  for  about  a 
year,  and  then  when  this  depression  began  there  were  not  orders  enough 
to  keep  the  mills  going  and  they  competed  with  each  other  and  cut  the 
price  down  to  $29  a  ton,  and  I  have  heard  of  some  sales  made  at  some 
mills  at  a  lower  figure. 

Mr.  Gkar.  As  low  as  $26  a  tont 

Mr.  Wharton.  We  fortunately  have  not  come  to  that  yet. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  have  not  struck  that  point  in  Pennsylvania  yett 

Mr.  Wharton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  pursue  that  inquiry  a  little  further.  Can  you 
tell  us  the  dift'erence  in  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  steel  rails  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  England  and  on  the  Continentf 

Mr.  Wharton.  No;  I  can  not.    I  did  not  come  prepared  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  volume  of  the  report 
of  the  Conninssioner  of  Labor  where  he  has  gone  into  this  subject  very 
exhaustively? 

Mr.  Wharton.  No;  I  have  never  seen  that  book. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor. 

Mr,  Wharton.  I  remember  to  have  heard  from  some  persons  who 
had  read  the  book  that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  did  not  include  in 
the  statement  of  what  the  labor  was  for  making  a  ton  of  rails  all  of  the 
branches  and  items  that  should  have  been  included. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  figures  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor.  The  average  cost  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  of  steel  rails  in  the 
United  States  was  $24.80,  in  Great  Britain  it  was  $18.59,  and  on  the 
oontineut  it  was  $19.57.    Oon  you  give  ub  any  idea  what  the  expense 
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is  of  transporting  a  ton  of  steel  rails  from  abroad  where  they  are  made 
in  England  to  the  seaboard  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  for  me  to  attempt  to 
give  figures  like  that  when  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  them.  I  am  will- 
ing to  say  if  the  committee  desires  to  have  accurate  and  carefully  pre- 
pared information  on  that  point  we  will  prepare  such  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  pressing  that  question,  of  course,  Mr. 
Wharton.  Assuming  these  figures  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to 
be  correct,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton 
of  steel  rails  in  this  country  and  in  England  is  $6  a  ton,  then  to  get  upon 
an  equality  with  the  English  producer  you  would  need  a  tariff  upon  steel 
rails  which,  added  to  the  cost  of  the  transportation  to  this  country, 
would  make  his  steel  rails  enter  the  market  at  the  same  price  as  you 
can  produce? 

Mr.  Wharton.  1  have  answered  that  question  in  part  in  a  remark  I 
made  a  while  ago  that  I  have  been  told  by  persons  who  have  examined 
that  statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  that  it  is  not  a  true 
statement,  because  it  did  not  include  all  those  items  or  branches  of 
labor  which  has  been  engaged  so  as  to  properly  show  the  diff'erence  be- 
tween the  two.  Then  as  to  the  transportation,  I  have  already  stated 
that  wherever  the  Englishman  can  get  in  by  water  he  has  the  advan- 
tage over  us  instead  of  we  having  the  advantage  over  him.  He  can  get 
to  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  all  of  those  places,  and  still 
more  so  San  Francisco,  at  much  cheaper  transportation  rates  than  we 
can. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  t^ese  items  of  cost  as  taken  in  one  country 
were  taken  in  all  the  others,  so  if  any  were  omitted  in  the  United  States 
they  were  omitted  in  the  other  countries  also,  and  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, I  will  not  state  it  as  a  fact,  the  Commissioner  complained  that 
only  one  of  the  steel  manufacturers  of  this  country  would  give  any 
information  as  to  the  cost  of  production.  I  may  be  mistaken  about 
that,  but  this  equality  which  you  spoke  of  in  answer  to  Judge  Turner 
would  be  brought  about  by  a  tariff  sufficient  to  bring  up  the  cost  of  the 
English  rail  when  brought  to  this  country  to  the  increased  cost  of 
production  in  this  country,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  this 
statement  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  accurate  when,  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  reasons  to  believe  it  is  not  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  pressing  that  at  all.  I  am  just  asking  of 
the  general  proposition  that  a  tariff  which  added  to  the  cost  and  trans- 
lK)rtation,  if  therebe  any  increased  cost  in  bringing  rails  over  here, 
would  equalize  the  price  at  which  the  Englishman  could  sell  in  this 
market,  and  the  price  you  could  produce  and  sell  would  be  made  on 
that  equality. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir;  but  now  comes  another  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject which  has  to  be  considered,  and  that  is  to  say  that  in  countries  which 
pretend  to  be  much  more  nearly  free-trade  countries  than  we  are,  no 
country,  not  one  that  pretends  to  the  lowest  degree  of  civilization ,  will 
admit  that  its  citizens  shall  not  have  an  advantage.  They  do  not  s^y 
that  their  citizens  shall  stand  in  the  arena  merely  on  equal  terms,  but 
they  say  that  the  legislators  are  guardians  of  those  peoi)le  and  that 
we  will  see  that  our  champions  have  some  advantage  over  their  antag- 
onists, so  that  Germany,  and  France,  and  Austria,  and  countries  which 
are  nearly  on  equal  terms  as  to  labor,  each  protects  its  labor,  notwitii- 
standing  that  ^t^  by  an  import  duty  to  protect  their  enterprises. 
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The  Chairman.  T  was  simply  putting  the  question  on  the  basis  of 
your  own  answer 

Mr.  Wharton.  If  1  reuiember  wliat  was  said,  perhaps  I  do  not  re- 
member it  accurately,  it  was  we  were  able  to  produce  hen*  on  the  same 
terms  of  other  persons  if  we  had  labor  upou  the  same  terms  and  if 
that  point  was  equalized  by  tariff  legislation  we  would  then  be  on 
equal  terms. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  anything  which  increases  the  price  of  crude  iron 
and  crude  steel,  if  I  use  those  terms  properly,  to  the  workers  in  iron 
and  steel,  is  to  their  disadvantage? 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  question  is  not  so  pertinent  to  the  point  as  it 
would  seem,  because  the  persons  who  make  finished  products  in  iron 
and  ste<4  are  to  some  extent  the  same  x)ersons  who  make  those  crude 
materials.  The  steel-rail  maker  these  days  does  not  expect  to  pur- 
chase the  pig  iron  to  make  it.  He  purchases  pig  iron  from  time  to 
time  when  he  finds  he  can  buy  to  advantage,  and  when  he  iinds  he  can 
produce  it  to  more  advantage  he  produces  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  450,000  workers  which  you  alluded 
to  included  all  the  workers  in  iron  and  steel  f 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  those  who  are  obliged  to  have  crude  iron  and 
crude  steel  in  their  works,  are  not  they  injured  by  anything  which 
stimidates  the  price  of  the  material  in  which  they  work? 

Mr.  Wharton.  There  are  present  here  gentlemen  who  are  in  the 
position  to  which  you  allude,  lor  instance  people  who  make  wire,  wire 
nails,  one  of  the  largest  branches  of  the  steel  business  at  the  present 
day.  I  think  it  woiUd  be  far  more  enlightening  to  the  committee  to  let 
some  of  those  gentlemen  answer  the  question  whether  he  thinks  he  can 
get  his  material  in  the  long  run  cheai)er  if  the  American  mills  were 
shut  up  than  if  the  American  mills  were  kept  going  with  a  tariil',  even 
if  the  tariff  rate  was  apparently  unnece^isai'ily  high. 

The  Chairman.  That  reminds  me  te  ask  a  question  which  I  thought 
of  while  you  were  making  your  first  remsirks.  Taking  the  improbable 
supposition  of  wiping  out  all  rates  on  iron  and  steel  goods  of  every 
kind,  what  would  the  effect  of  that  be  upcm  the  foreign  producers? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Why,  of  course,  that  wtmld  stimulate  them  te  a  larger 
production,  and  they  would  occupy  this  market  to  the  extent  they 
could. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  country  which  could  occupy  our  mar- 
ket? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Not  wholly. 

The  Chairman.  Could  any  country  occupy  a  very  large  part  of  our 
market? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  England,  Germany,  and  France,  and 
Belgium,  which  are  ready  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  effect  h^  to  increase  prices  abroad  so 
we  could  still  hold  on  to  our  market? 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  problematical;  we  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  that  would  take  place,  but  to  some  extent  it  would,  and  if  they 
undertook  to  carry  it  too  far  they  will  reach  a  point  where  we  can  begin 
to  gain  even  without  any  duty,  but  that,  of  com*se,  would  be  temporary, 
and  in  a  very  little  while  the  price  would  drop  again,  and  probably  drop 
lower  than  before.  You  see  these  things  are  so  enormous  and  the 
interest  is  so  widespread  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  be  inactive 
and  to  perform  their  function  of  supplying  the  country  cheaply  and, 
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that  is  to  say,  steadily.    They  have  to  be  satisfied  they  can  w 
steadily. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  part  of  the  world's  prod 
of  iron  is  consumed  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Mr.  Swank  can  tell  that.    I  think  it  is  between 
and  a  J;  how  is  that,  Mr.  Swank  t 

Mr.  Swank.  We  produce  28  per  cent  of  iron  ore,  27  per  cent  of  c< 
33  per  cent  of  pig  iron,  and  34  per  cent  of  steel. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  we  consume  at  least  one-third  of  the  wor 
product  of  steel  t 

Mr.  Swank.  No,  we  produce  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  far  advanced  civilization. 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  regard  to  this  question  of  equality  between 
manufacturers  and  those  abroad,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  sub 
you  have  thought  of  a  great  deal  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  si 
you  have  been  here  studying  this  matter,  and  I  wish  you  to  state 
distinctly  as  you  can  what  you  make  the  basis  of  the  equality  betw 
our  manufacturers  and  those  abroad. 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  first  point  of  the  basis  is  the  higher  rate  of  wa 
our  people  have  without  which  we  can  not  have  the  work  done. 

Mr.  Turner.  Generally  the  wages  are  one  element! 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  a  fundamental  point,  the  wages  are  the  cl 
point. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like  to  have  pro 
tion  for! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Then  there  is  a  question,  that  we  have  to  bring 
material  which  we  can  not  get  in  this  country.  Until  quite  lately 
had  to  bring  in  our  material  generally,  ferro  manganese  and  spiegeleis 
The  duty  upon  these  things  has  enabled  us  to  explore  our  own  couni 
and  we  have  come  to  constantly  increasing  independence  upon  fore 
material,  but  they  still  send  us  a  great  deal  of  those  things  and  to  t 
extent  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  to  pay  transportation  on  those  thi 
which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  coming  from  abrc 
Then  the  interest  on  capital  is  large  over  here.  We  are  not  able  to 
out  a  plant  and  spend  t5,000,000  or  $10,000,000  and  get  that  mo 
upon  as  cheap  terms  as  people  in  any  of  the  old  countries  can  get 
We  can  not  induce  it  to  come  out,  we  can  not  gather  it  together, 
can  not  get  it  unless  with  such  inducement  in  the  way  of  interest  t 
other  countries  do  not  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  not  the  interest  rate  rapidly  approaching  to 
equality  between  all  countries  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  If  you  had  asked  that  question  a  year  ago  I  she 
say  it  was  approximately,  that  there  was  some  prospect  it  would  c 
together,  and  even  then  while  we  were  paying  in  the  open  market  al 
4  per  cent  the  London  market  was  about  3.4.  We  have  not  rea( 
the  point  of  getting  money  like  they  get  it  abroad,  and  besides  tha 
have  not  the  same  steadiness  in  our  money  market,  and  the  daiige 
are  under  of  having  all  our  floating  debt  demanded  is  greater  than 
danger  on  the  other  side,  and  we  have  to  meet  it  by  something  111 
special  insurance  risk,  which 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  what  makes  the  elements  necessary  to  put  yo 
equal  terms  to  fight  with  your  competitors  abroad  would  be  the  w 
in  chief,  the  diflference  in  interest  account,  and  I  believe  you  meutu 
some  small  items. 
TH ^18 
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Mr.  WnAETON.  The  diflference  of  cost,  of  some  materials  we  are 
obliged  to  get  abroad. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  diflference  in  cost  of  some  imported  material  Y 

Mr.  Wharton.  Then  1  think  I  ought  to  add  to  that  this  point: 
That  this  country  is  very  full  of  enterprises  of  all  sorts,  very  full  of 
schemes  of  all  sorts  that  you  have  to  promise  sometliing  in  the  way  of 
prolit.  It  is  not  merely  the  cost  of  interest  on  the  plant,  but  you  can 
not  induce  people  to  go  into  a  particular  line  of  business  unless  they 
have  a  pretty  good  show  of  a  profit  in  addition  to  interest.  Now,  they 
are  in  the  habit  on  the  other  side  of  being  contented  when  a  business  has 
anything  like  stability  with  lower  rates  of  profit  than  we  are,  and  that, 
although  it  might  seem  to  be  an  argument  claiming  for  manufacturers 
an  undue  rate  of  gain,  is  really  nothing  but  meeting  one  unavoidable 
condition  which  we  have  to  encounter  here,  we  have  to  induce  capi- 
tal to  go  into  any  particular  branch  of  business.  It  has  to  be  coaxed 
and  has  to  be  shown  that  it  will  do  better  in  this  than  elsewhere. 
When  there  is  an  excess  of  capital  seeking  investment  people  will  take 
the  risk  of  the  enterprise  on  cheaper  terms  than  they  will  where  capi- 
tal is  always  scarce. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  other  words,  you  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  larger 
dividends  here? 

Mr.  Wharton.  We  know  we  can  not  get  capital  to  go  into  an  enter- 
prise unless  we  hold  out  inducements. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  an  element  which  enters  into  this  question  we 
are  talking  about  f 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  is.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  this  line  of  argn- 
ment  has  some  danger  for  our  cause,  and  yet  I  think  in  fairness  it  ought 
to  be  stated;  and  on  the  other  hand  I  think  it  is  not  entirely  as  potent 
as  it  might  be,  because  the  foreigners  get  as  big  a  price  as  they  can; 
but  in  i)oint  of  fact  the  condition  can  not  be  escaped  that  if  any  one 
wants  to  establish  a  new  line  of  industry,  no  matter  what  it  is,  he  can 
not  get  capital  to  go  into  that  unless  he  can  show  a  very  strong  pros- 
pect of  profit,  otherwise  that  capital  will  go  somewhere  else.  So,  it  is 
not  merely  we  borrow  capital,  but  it  is  also  we  borrow  capital  that  is 
invested  that  has  to  have  a  higher  rate  of  int<3rest  or  dividends  than  a 
corresponding  capital  bdrrowcMl  or  invested  in  foreign  roun tries. 

Mr.  Beed.  Would  it  be  just  to  say  that  the  interest  or  the  use  of  the 
money  element  is  larger  in  this  country,  and  also  the  risk  element  wtiich 
you  have  to  meet  by  a  larger  profit  is  greater  in  this  country  owing  to 
the  extent  of  it  and  the  vaiious  kinds  of  enteri)rises;  is  that  your  ideaf 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir;  I  si)oke  of  that  a  little  while  ago  when  I 
spoke  of  the  extra  fire  risk  or  hazard  in  this  country  seeming  to  be 
gi'eater  than  other  countries. 

Mr.  Eeed.  On  account  of  its  size  and  instability 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  is  partly  on  account  of  a  less  dej^rec  of  stability 
in  all  our  institutions;  I  am  not  speaking  of  (fivil,  but  ovlt  (commercial 
institutions.  We  have  not  the  solidity  of  other  countries,  but  further- 
more we  have  to  encounter  this  constant  api)rehension  that  some  new 
king  may  arise  who  knew  not  Jos(»ph  and  knock  the  pins  from  under 
us.     We  do  not  know  at  any  time  what  the  next  Congress  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Kep:d.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  we  are  engaged  here  in  new  enter- 
prises which  have  a  certain  element  of  risk?  For  instance,  take  the 
Alabama  venture ;  at  one  time  that  was  a  great  risk.  It  was  not  certain, 
with  all  the  information  you  could  get,  thattlie^e  mines  would  turn  oat 
to  be  good. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Then  the  persons  who  saw  that  opening,  and  analyzed 
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the  veins  of  ore  and  coal,  they  even  did  not  have  the  money  to  put  up 
great  establishments,  and  as  a  general  thing,  no  o4te  man  has.  The  per- 
sons who  saw  these  advantages  had  to  induce  other  persons  to  associate 
themselves  with  them.  They  had  to  induce  capital  to  come  in  and  helj> 
them  to  put  up  these  establishments,  which  now  may  be  fairly  called 
magnificent  establishments. 

Mr.  TiTRNER.  On  the  subject  of  these  risks  to  which  Mr.  Eeed  has 
referred,  I  understood  you  to  state  just  now  that  this  business  you  rep- 
resent has  been  inaugurated  a  long  time.  I  believe  it  has  been  more 
or  less  in  existence  for  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  manufacture  of  iron  t 

Mr.  Turner.  In  pretty  full  vigor! 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  has  not  been  in  full  vigor.  I  happen  to  own  down 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  one  of  the  old  establishmeuts  that  made  iron 
before  the  Revolutionary  war.  Well,  they  made  that  iron  from  the  bog- 
iron  ores  of  that  region  and  charcoal  which  was  made  from  the  pine  and 
oak  trees. 

Mr.  Turner.  At  any  rate,  this  business  is  not  in  the  experimental 
stage  here  any  more  than  it  is  abroad! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Well,it  is  somewhat  so;  to  the  extent  that  they  were 
at  it  for  some  number  of  centuries  before  we  were.  We  have,  however, 
come  up  to  the  front  in  a  marked  degree. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  stated  just  now  what  gratified  me  very  much,  and 
that  was  that  you  are  willing  to  fight  on  the  principle  of  equality;  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  snould  like  for  the  reporter  to  turn  back  and  see 
what  I  said  and  then  I  can  tell. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  fair  for  you  to  put  it  as  you  wish, 
and  I  made  that  statement  just  then  in  order  to  follow  itup  by  an  inquiry 
I  was  going  to  make  on  this  question  of  equality.  I  certainly  wish  to 
take  no  advantage  of  you,  because  you  understand  it  much  better  than 
I  do.  Speaking  of  the  disadvantages  you  encounter  in  the  market,  some 
of  which  you  have  enumerated  here  to  me,  the  difterence  in  wages,  the 
difference  in  capital,  and  this  question  of  your  custom  of  paying  higher 
profits  or  dividends  on  your  capital,  etc.! 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  do  not  think  I  should  say  it  was  the  custom  to  do 
it,  but  we  can  not  induce  these  persons  whose  money  wo  want  to  let  us 
have  the  money  without  doing  it. 

Mr,  Turner.  Is  not  that  presented  in  the  difference  in  interest  rates; 
does  not  that  cover  that! 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  tried  to  point  out  that  while  the  two  things  run  in 
the  same  general  channel  they  are  not  identical.  Part  of  the  money 
we  hire,  we  borrow,  we  have  in  the  form  of  mortgage  bonds  and  part 
floating  debts,  another  part  we  have  fixed  in  the  way  of  capital  stock, 
and  a  certain  part  is  therefore  invested  and  a  certain  part  borrowed. 
On  each  of  these  branches  of  capital  required  in  our  business  we  have 
to  encounter  high  rates.  We  have  to  pay  more  for  money  we  hire  and 
we  have  to  have  the  induc^iment  in  profit  higher  than  other  countries 
because  the  general  rate  of  money  is  higher. 

Mr.  Turner.  Did  you  note  in  this  computation — I  am  endeavoring 
to  come  to  your  aid — the  element  of  watered  stock ;  did  you  refer  to  that  t 

Mr  Wharton.  No,  sir;  I  made  no  allusion  to  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  did  not  mean  to  include  that? 

Mr.  Wharton.  So  far  as  I  know,  watered  stocks  do  not  exist  in  the 
iron  and  steel  business.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  in  the  whole  iron  and 
steel  business  through.and  through  that  there  is  no  watered  «»<M04^^^ssiX 
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the  8tx)ck8  are  habitually  lower  than  the  actual  money  there.  I  know 
for  certain  that  is  ^he  case  in  several  large  establishments  I  am  inter- 
ested in. 

Mr.  Turner.  Take  this  little  itemized  account  I  am  trying  to  make 
with  you  on  the  other  side.  Do  not  the  American  manufaicturers  have 
some  advantages  which  the  foreign  competitors  do  not  havet 

Mr.  Wharton.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  I  comprehend  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  not  your  labor  more  efficient  than  it  is  on  the  other 
side? 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  I  have  seen  people 
work  in  a  great  many  foreign  establishments  and  they  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly diligent.  We  try  to  get  some  advantage  in  the  matter  of  having 
the  work  done  as  far  as  we  can  by  the  piece,  piecework  instead  of  day 
wages. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  not  the  product  of  your  labor,  man  for  man,  labor 
for  labor,  greater  than  on  the  other  sidet 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  a  general  question  to  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  generally  conceded,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Wharton.  Ko  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  admit  it  as  to  your  boBi- 
ness 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  patriotism,  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  think  the  Yankee  is  a  good  deal  quicker  and  brisker  than 
anybody  else.  Yon  ask  an  Englishman  that  question,  and  he  will  say 
his  workmen  are  superior  to  any  American,  and  you  ask  a  German  or 
Frenchman,  and  he  will  say  this,  his  countrymen  are  quicker. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  see  you  take  certainly  a  very  intelligent  view  of  this 
matter  and  have  thought  it  all  out.  Can  not  a  laborer  who  gets  more 
generous  pay,  lives  better,  with  better  facilities  for  education  of  his 
children,  under  free  institutions,  cheaper  food,  cheaper  rents^  perhaps, 
but  certainly  cheaper  food,  can  not  he  produce  more  than  the  pinched 
laborer  we  have  heard  of  so  much  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Wharton.  If  the  laborer  is  in  that  condition  which  we  hear 
called  "  i)auper,"  a  poor,  famished  animal,  of  course  the  well-fed,  pros- 
perous animal  will  do  more,  but  it  is  the  function  of  the  people  who 
carry  on  these  large  establishments  to  keej)  their  men  in  perfectly  good 
condition. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  from  your  observation, 
that  it  is  not  a  well-founded  charge  that  the  laborers  are  paupers  on 
the  other  side! 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  know  a  large  part  of  them  are  fairly  prosperous. 
I  know  that  the  talk  about  the  pauper  labor  is  like  extreme  statements 
that  are  made  upon  what  I  might  call  the  free-trade  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  have  never  for  my  part — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever,  in  a 
single  instance — used  the  term  "paui)er  labor." 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  take  that  view  of  it. 

Mr.  Wharton.  A  pauper  is  a  person  who  has  sunk  below  the  i>osi- 
tion  of  being  a  laborer.  lie  is  a  man  without  employment,  without  a 
home,  and  almost  without  a  hope,  but  I  know  that  large  employers  of 
labor  in  other  countries  take  pains  to  keep  their  men  in  great  efficiency. 
I  know  in  the  great  establishment  of  Krupp,  in  Germany,  they  have  all 
kinds  of  institutions  connected  with  that  establishment  which  gives  to 
his  workmen  advantages  not  merely 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  this  labor  fare  as  well  on  the  other  side  as  lierel 

Mr.  Wharton,  i  think  in  Krujjp's  establishment  they  do.    What 
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yon  may  call  the  fancy  side  of  living  is  less  indulged  in  there  than 
here,  bat  as  far  as  substantial  comfort  is  concerned  I  should  say 
Krupp's  workmen  are  as  well  oif  as  any  in  this  country.  I  happened  to 
know  Mr.  Krupp  personally,  and  I  asked  on  one  occasion  in  regard  to 
a  statement  of  the  different  establishments  that  he  has  set  up  in  con- 
nection with  his  works  for  the  benefit  of  his  men.  Well,  it  was  an  as- 
tounding list.  I  began  in  his  shops,  and  there  are  all  kinds  of  supplies, 
food  of  all  kinds,  mutual  benefit  associations  that  take  care  of  him  when 
he  is  disabled,  which  bury  him  when  he  is  dead,  and  give  attention  to 
his  family,  libraries,  instruction  of  all  sorts,  and  the  whole  thing  on  a 
scale  of  what  can  not  be  called  anything  less  than  magnificent.  I 
know  also  on  one  occasion,  when  there  was  threatened  a  strike — ^this 
malady  of  trying  to  injure  your  employer  by  striking — which  threatened 
the  Krupp  establishment  and  Krupp  announced  to  his  people  that  any 
man  who  joined,  who  belonged  to  these  associations,  would  forfeit  all 
the  advantages  he  possessed  as  a  workman  of  his  establishment  in  all 
these  different  associations,  naming  them,  and  the  quarrel  or  insur- 
rection ended. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  you  would  say  the  American  laborer  has  no  su- 
perior advantage  over  the  laborers  on  the  other  side  as  a  general  rulet 

Mr.  Wharton.  Noj*I  said  on  the  contrary  our  people  here,  I  think 
I  said  sometime  ago  our  people  here  had  these  advantages:  They  did 
live  in  a  better  style.  They  are  not  content  without  that,  and  that  on 
the  whole  our  people  are  better  housed  and  fed  and  cared  more  for  than 
those  of  other  countries,  but  now  when  you  come  to  specific  instances 
we  find  that  the  people  with  whom  we  have  to  compete—I  am  speaking 
of  iron  and  steel  now — we  find  in  numerous  instances  our  most  effective 
competitors  have  taken  pains  that  their  men  shall  be  well  cared  for, 
housed  and  well  clothed  to  an  extent  none  of  our  people  in  this  country 
have  yet  been  able  to  reach. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  you  would  not  admit  that  they  have  any  advan- 
tage here  in  the  productiveness  of  labor  growing  out  of  the  conditions 
1  have  mentioned.  Let  us  advance  a  step  further.  Do  not  you  as  an 
employer,  or  your  associates  in  tliis  business,  find  your  labor  better 
than  it  is  on  the  other  side  from  the  fact  the  American  laborer  has  so 
many  larger  possibilities  before  him  thaii  the  laborer  in  the  foreign  millsf 
Does  not  he  have  more  ambition,  is  not  he  more  anxious  to  rise  in  the 
world  on  account  of  his  better  opportunities  T 

Mr.  Wharton.  My  personal  belief  is,  our  people  do  have  this  am- 
bition. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  mean  in  a  higher  degree  than  on  the  other  sidet 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  know  in  the  establishment  in  Bethlehem  in  which 
I  am  intesrested  our  people  do  have  just  that  spirit  you  speak  of. 
They  hope  to  improve,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  they  have  been  pro- 
moted, and  I  think  most  of  them  work  up  every  chance  they  have.  We 
can  not  say  we  have  exclusive  possession  of  these  advantages,  because 
in  every  other  country  you  will  find  the  same  thing  has  happened. 
Krupp,  the  original  founder  of  the  establishment,  began  as  a  bliick- 
smith  and  his  sons  carry  on  the  firm,  the  establishment  which  has  grown 
to  this  magnitude.  It  is  not  the  college-bred  man,  it  is  not  the  man 
whose  father  was  rich,  it  is  not  even  those  who  had  the  advantages  of 
a  scientific  education  who  habitually  come  to  the  front.  It  is  the  tough, 
hard-working,  honest,  solid  men,  whether  they  are  educated  or  whether 
they  are  bom  rich  or  college-bred  or  the  reverse,  that  come  to  the  front. 
It  is  the  i)er8onal  quality  of  the  man  and  not  inherited  advantage. 

Mr.  Turner.  Now,  resuming  this  discussion  between  us  as  to  the 
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elementft  of  this  equality  or  inequality  whicjb  exists  bet  ween  the  two 
c!OuntrieR  in  fundamental  eonditions.  From  your  exjierience  in  the 
business  how  large  a  i>er(»entage  would  rejn-esent  the  dillerence  between 
the  lal>or  cost,  the  interest  cost,  and  the  other  items  you  mention,  on 
this  side  and  on  the  other! 

Mr.  Wharto.n.  1  would  not  consider  that  I  was  doing  justice  to  my 
colleagues  if  I  attempted  in  an  ott'hand  way  to  answer  so  farreaehing 
a  question.  If  you  desire  to  liave  that  information  1  think  it  is  onr 
duty  to  i)rei)are  a  statement  to  that  ett'ect,  but  I  can  not  give  it  to  you 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  TrBNER.  1  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  candor.  Now,  do  you  want 
anything  more  than  equality.  I  understood  you  to  intimate  to  the' 
chairman  a  moment  ago  a  sort  of  retreat  from  that  position,  probably 
not  intending  it,  but  when  you  are  contending  with  these  soldiers  of 
industry  abroad  I  understood  in  the  lirst  j)art  of  your  remarks  you 
wanted  to  be  on  an  equal  footing,  and  afterwards  1  understood  you  to 
imply  you  wanted  a  little  better  position  than  the  foreigner? 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  was  because  I  was  not  (tlear  as  to  what  I  said 
that  I  asked  you  to  have  the  reporter  turn  back  and  read  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  perfectly  fair  for  you  to  make  your  statement  as 
you  want  it,  either  now  or  by  revision.  What  1  ^ant  now  is,  to  know 
which  position  do  you  mean  to  take.  Do  you  want  to  be  on  an  equality 
with  your  competitors  on  the  other  side  or  do  you  want  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  them? 

Mr.-  Wharton.  As  to  what  I  meant  to  say,  and  what  I  should  have 
said  wjis,  if  tliis  point  of  disadvantage  was  removed,  that  we  were  able 
then  to  work  a.s  cheaply,  and  produce  things  as  cheaply  as  i>eople  in 
other  countries,  but  now  I  want  to  say  this:  Supposing  an  army  of  in- 
dustrial soldiers  on  the  one  hand  is  made  exactly  equal  to  an  array  of 
industrial  soldiers  of  another  country,  of  a  hostile  country.  Here  are 
those  two  armies  face  to  face,  and  suppose  you  or  anyone  of  the  gentle 
men  here  were  the  general  of  our  army  and  the  other  army  had  a  dif- 
ferent general,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  our  right,  if  it  is  not 
your  duty,  to  see  that  youi'  army  has  every  possible  advantage  that  your 
strategy  and  your  skill  can  give  them.  Have  not  we  the  right  to  demand 
that  you  Tvill  keep  us  in  this  position  or  put  us  in  a  strategic  spot  that 
will  give  us  an  advantage  over  our  common  antagonist? 

Mr.  Turner.  But  this  is  not  exactly  a  question  of  war? 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think  it  is,  sir.    1  think  it  is  exactly. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  of  interest,  not  only  to  these  particular  soldiers 
that  you  mention,  but  also  of  a  great  public  at  large.  The  question  of 
l)rice  is  one  which  concerns  them  as  well  as  your  industrial  soldiers  you 
are  talking  ab<mt? 

Mr.  Wharton.  These  industrial  soldiers  are  in  our  (rase  our  indus- 
trial army  which  is  defending  our  country  from  an  invasion. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  but  we  have  industrial  soldiers  who  want  to 
invade  other  countries  for  instance. 

Mr.  Wharton.  If  they  are  defeated  at  home  and  their  own  country 
is  taken  ftom  them  they  will  not  be  a  large  number. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  wheat  and  cotton  producers  and  the  farmers  gen- 
erally to  whom  the  chairman  alluded  just  now,  and  these  men  who  make 
edged  tools  and  mowers  and  rea])ers,  and  agricultural  implements,  are 
not  they  standing  on  that  wall  you  are  talking  about,  and  do  not  they 
want  to  charge  into  other  countries  and  "carry  the  war  into  AlVica,'' 
to  use  a  phrase  in  military  parlance,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Wharton.  We  need  our  own  makers  of  things  which  go  into 
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the  production  of  wheat  and  cotton,  and  cattle,  and  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  we  are  able  to  give  them  those  things  more  cheaply  if  we  are 
protected  than  we  could  otherwise. 

Mr.  Tdrner.  I  want  to  say  that  a  remark  you  made  awhile  ago 
about  fighting  this  battle  had  a  sort  of  inspiring  effect  upon  me  when 
you  sai4  aU  you  wanted  was  equal  terms,  but  now 

Mr.  Wharton.  Let  me  go  back  once  more,  I  have  tried  to  correct 
that  several  times.  I  am  under  the  impression  I  did  not  say  that  all 
we  wanted  was  that,  all  we  needed  was  that,  but  that  these  conditions 
being  equal  we  were  able  to  fight  on  equal  terms.  Then  when  you  ask 
if  we  want  something  more  I  say  this,  if  you  command  our  army  we 
expect  you  to  do  your  duty  and  give  us  the  advantage  that  your  skill 
as  a  legislator  can  give  us. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  advantage  do  you  want! 

Mr.  Wharton.  If  you  had  been  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  in  Han- 
cock's army 

Mr.  Turner.  I  was  there;  but,  unfortunately,  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  found  there  was  a  considerable  advantage  on  one  side 
there. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  this,  because  it  brings  up  a 
question  I  aUuded  to  a  little  while  ago,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the 
hostiUty  which  used  to  exist  between  the  different  sections  of  the  country 
on  this  question,  between  the  North  and  South,  and  between  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  and  the  West.    Those  two  lines  of  demarkation  have 
been  greatly  obliterated,  and  we  think  they  ought  to  be  entirely  obliter- 
ated, and  we  feel  thereiore  we  have  a  strong  inherence  in  what  I  may 
call  the  national  cause,  instead  of  a  protective  cause,  in  the  South  and 
West,  as  in  the  East.    In  the  East  there  is  a  sort  of  weariness  which 
has  come  upon  us.    We  have  been  contending  with  this  trying  to  de- 
velop the  country  so  long  we  are  rather  tired  out,  and  we  have  almost 
come  to  think  if  the  country  can  get  along  without  us  we  w^ill  let  them 
try  it,  go  and  do  something  else,  and  give  it  up.    That  is  a  sneaking 
round  way  of  looking  at  the  question,  for  I  do  not  think,  in  fact,  we  can 
give  it  up.    There  is  a  great  population  around  us,  and  we  can  not 
shake  them  off.    You  may  say  there  are  thousands  and  ten  s  of  thousands 
of  our  industrial  soldiers  now  idle  and  in  danger  of  starving.    We  can 
not  say,  in  an  indifferent  manner,  if  these  people  are  to  have  free  trade 
let  us  have  it.    We  can  not  do  that.    We  have  got  to  do  what  we  ean 
to  help  these  men;  to  help  them  to  employment  and  to  give  them  a  fair 
chance  for  decent  living,  and  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  your 
kindly  consideration.  .  .   ^ 

Mr.  Turner.  WeU,  sir,  speaking  for  myself  alone,  I  <!<>.  ^f\  •  i^Jr 
there  is  any  purpose  on  my  part  to  destroy  your  industry ;  but  I  ^^^l" 
rupted  a  question  which  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  desires  to  asit 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  If  I  understood  you  correctly  you  said  that  7^^^^^ 
not  desire  the  rates  to  be  exclusive  in  their  nature,  that  would  exciuii© 

importations?  ,  ,  ,  .    v^«^r^ 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  I  think  1  said  that  we  never  had  hoped  to  na^  e 

importations  excluded.  . ,  i^  v^^  w^n 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  think  it  wouia  oe  wen 

to  have  them  excluded!  ^,        ^^r*Aa  ^^ 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think  probably  I  did.    I  think  in  other  y^rds  it 

is  quite  possible  to  have  duties  set  at  so  high  a  poin*^.«^  ,^^„?*^'f 

people  what  I  call  slouchy  and  negligent.    That  is  theoretical  ana  not; 
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altogether  sound,  because  wIumi  wo  come  to  see  what  ex]>erience  t^aolies 
us  we  find  on  the  contrary  when  tlie  rate  is  so  high  as  to  induce  rather 
too  many  persons  to  go  into  a  trade  we  have  then  two  kinds  of  fights 
among  us,  internal  c(mipetition,  domestic  competition  in  diflerent  busi- 
nesses. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  rate  on  st^^el  rails  in  England  lately  is  pro- 
hibitive t 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  the  rate  on  steel  rails  you  admit  to  be  too 
hight 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  another  question.  1  do  not  admit  it  to  be 
too  high.  May  I  introduce  another  analogy!  I  should  say,  if  the 
people  of  Holland  find  it  necessary  for  their  land  to  have  dikes  around 
them  to  keep  the  sea  out,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  wise  Hollander 
to  say  he  has  lived  in  that  country  for  five  years  and  never  saw  the 
tide  rise  above  the  level  and  therefore  he  will  only  put  the  dike  an 
inch  above  that  level.  There  are  times  when  a  huge  wave  can  sweep 
over  it,  and  in  commercial  afiairs  it  is  like  in  the  ocean,  where  you  may 
have  enough  protection  just  suflicient  for  ordinary  times,  but  extraor- 
dinary times  it  is  utterly  insufficient  and  it  is  drowned  out.  Now,  I  ad- 
mit in  the  case  of  steel  rails  that  this  duty  is  so  high  as  to  be  at 
present  prohibitive. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  1  was  going  on  your  premises;  you  stated  that  it 
was  neither  desired  nor  did  you  think  ex])edient  that  rates  should  be 
prohibitive.  Then  I  said  the  rates  on  rails  are  prohibitive,  therefore 
the  rate  on  steel  rails  is  too  high.  I  was  going  on  your  premises;  I 
was  not  making  the  premises. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Would  it  not  be  a  fair  way  to  ask  the  consumer  of 
steel  rails  what  they  think  about  the  rate  of  duty?  The  great  buyers 
of  steel  rails,  the  only  buyers  of  course,  are  the  railroad  companies,  ex- 
cept small  private  operators;  the  railroad  companies  are  the  buyers 
of  steel  rails,  and  the  question  was  brought  up  in  a  very  favorable  way  " 
some  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  extortion  steel-rail  makers  practiced  in 
regard  to  railroads,  etc.,  and  the  question  was  put  before  the  presidents 
of  the  great  railrosids  of  the  country  and  they  I  think  unanimously,  1 
do  not  remember  one  to  the  contrary,  all  said  that  they  desired  the  rat4) 
to  remain  as  it  was,  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  present  one,  as  they 
were  satisfied  thereby  they  could  get  their  rails  cheaper  than  they 
would  if  the  industry  of  making  steel  rails  here  wa«  discouraged. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  want  to  get  you  to  state  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  a 
number  of  the  large  consumers  of  steel  rails  in  the  country  were  stock- 
holders in  your  association. 

Mr.  Wharton.  1  know  of  only  one  instance  where  they  were  used 
in  a  large  degree 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  was  so  in  a  larger  or  smaller  degree  in  a  number 
of  individuals? 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  one  of  large  degree,  of  course 
they  were  willing  for  their  roads  to  continue? 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  was  a  large  stockholder 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  but  that  company  is  ]^erhaps  the 
closest  buyer  in  America.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  closest 
buyer  perhaps  in  America  and  did  not  allow  its  interest  as  a  stockholder 
in  this  st^^el  company  to  influence  its  conduct. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  they  were  saying  they 
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were  willing  for  the  rates  to  continue  the  same  they  were  stockholders 
in  that  concern  which  profited  by  the  rates  continuing f 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  We  are  large  exi)orters  of  agricultural  implements, 
plows,  reapers,  mowers,  I  believe  large  exporters  of  sewing  machines, 
pianos,  and  other  forms  of  iron,  screws,  etc.,  are  we  nott 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  think  so,  I  think  of  all  those  you  have  enumerated. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  ^NTow,  is  not  it  a  fact  we  are  large  exporters  mainly 
of  those  things  where  a  large  amount  of  work  is  expended  on  the  orig- 
inal material  rather  than  on  those  which  are  in  the  cruder  state  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  undoubtedly.  I  must  clear  up  that  jwint  a 
little  further  by  saying  those  articles  are  only  where  the  ingenuity  of 
our  people  have  displayed  themselves  and  the  article  produced  is  a 
better  article.  It  is  not  merely  the  question  of  price  but  it  is  they  are 
the  better  thing. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  is  where  a  large  amount  of  labor  has  gone  into 
the  manufacture  of  the  things  which  we  principally  export! 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir;  skill  also.  Take  for  instance  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works.  They  export  locomotives  to  a  great  many  parts  of 
the  world  in  competition. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  !N'ow,  on  a  subject  you  touched  on  in  the  begin- 
ning. Very  briefly  I  will  ask  you  as  to  our  exportation  of  wheat.  We 
are  large  exporters  of  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  farm  products, 
corn  and  things  of  that  kind! 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  am  not  sufficiently  up  on  statistics  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  We  have  statistics  to  show,  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  rise  of  the  price  of  1  cent  a  pound  or  1  cent  a  bushel  on  these  things 
in  Liverpool  raises  it  here;  do  not  the  markets  fall  and  rise  together t 

Mr.  Whabton.  That  is  approximately  true,  yes.  But  in  a  local  way, 
when  we  go  into  details,  you  find  in  a  great  many  instances  the  farmer 
gets  more  money  selling  in  this  country  than  by  selling  to  a  foreign 
customer.  I  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  how  you  feel,  but  I  feel  I  am  ab- 
sorbing time  that  belongs  to  my  colleagues. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  been  very  interesting;  it  is  our  fault  and 
not  yours. 

Mr.  Keed.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question.  Some  figures  are  pre- 
sented here  showing  what  things  cost  in  Great  Britain  and  what  they 
cost  here,  and  what  they  cost  in  Belgium  and  what  they  cost  here. 
Now  in  regard  to  the  elements  which  go  to  makeup  a  ton  of  steel  rails, 
can  these  figures  from  the  nature  of  things  be  invariable— do  not  they 
vary  at  different  times  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  They  are  affected  constantly,  of  course. 

Mr.  Keed.  Consequently  anything  which  exactly  fitted  a  certain  state 
of  figures  may  not  exactly  fit  when  they  oome  to  be  put  in  operation! 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir;  all  we  can  hope  is  to  approximate  in  a  case 
like  that.  Often  we  have  tried  to  fit  the  figures  to  a  particular  moment 
of  time  and  we  can  not  be  sure  is  absolutely  accurate,  and  we  can  only 
approximate  it  when  we  come  to  apply  the  figures  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Beed.  There  is  a  question  of  relative  prosperity  at  a  given  time 
and  you  make  a  wide  difference  as  to  what  is  necessary  for  a  protective 
tariff- ! 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  not  the  cost  of  labor  of  the  various  items  which 
go  to  make  up  steel  rails  differ  at  various  places  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  Of  course  they  do. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  cost  of  mining  the  or^  ^1  wjl<^  ^^msr.  ^^NSsst^*is5s«^ 
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the  cost  of  mining:  at  anotlior  place,  so  tLat  very  likely  there  are  no  two 
establishments  in  the  country  where  the  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  steel 
rails  is  exactly  the  same! 

Mr.  Wharton.  There  are  no  two  places  where  the  same  figares 
rule,  and  in  the  conceni  I  am  particularly  interested  in  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  time  when  the  rate  of  the  cost  to  produce  steel  rails  wa«  so  low 
as  stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  If  they  went  to  one  particu- 
lar concern  but  one  particular  concjern  produced  steel  rails  as  low  as 
that.    I  do  not  deny  his  veracity. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Taking  into  consideration  the  difference  in  cost  in  all 
these  various  items  and  then  of  the  final  cost  at  these  various  mills,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  could  you  make  anything  like  an  approximation 
of  the  average  cost  for  the  whole  of  America  or  the  whole  of  England  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  You  could  not  be  accurate,  of  course. 

Mr.  BRECKiNRiDaE.  This  law  of  variation  of  which  Mr.  Reed  spoke^ 
is  it  not  liable  to  operate  the  same  way  in  two  countries? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes.  The  fluctuations  are  i)erhap8  more  in  a  newer 
country  where  enterprises  are  so  numerous  and  affect  them  more  than 
in  an  older  and  more  settled  country.  I  do  not  in  fact  believe  that 
Krupp's  wages  fluctuate  to  the  extent  that  Carnegie's  do. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  we  get  the  cost  of  production  in  two  coun- 
tries and  let  it  average  over  a  considerable  period  of  an  ordinary  normal 
ccmdition,  the  elements  of  variation  which  enter  into  it  are  likely  to. 
equalize  themselves  in  the  course  of  time,  are  they  not  f 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes;  I  should  say  any  person  who  undertakes  to 
make  the  comparative  statement  in  two  countries  could  get  something 
by  making  inquiry  of  several  manufacturers,  something  nearly  enough 
ap])roximate  for  the  purpose  like  this. 

Mr.  BRECKiNRiDaE.  You  spokc  about  equalizing  the  difference  iu 
the  cost  of  the  production  of  Europe  and  here.  Have  any  of  your 
associates  ever  compiled  any  data  as  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  different  industries  in  Europe  and  here — not  merely 
the  daily  wages,  but  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Wharton.  1  should  like  to  refer  that  question  to  Mr.  Swank, 
who  has  more  to  do  with  statistic^s  than  I  have. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  We  will  take  it  up  when  Mr.  Swank  comes  be- 
fore us.    You  have  no  information  of  that  character  yourself! 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  did  not  come  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  of  that 
sort.  Our  object  was  to  come  here  to-day  and  try  to  convince  you  if 
we  could  it  was  inopportune  when  we  were  in  distress  to  knock  every 
]>in  from  under  us. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Has  any  such  carefully  prepared  data  been  in 
existence  at  any  time  as  far  as  you  knowf  I  am  asking  now  of  your 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  should  say  no;  I  do  not  remem])er  any  statement 
that  meets  J  ust  what  you  ask  for,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  some- 
thing  of  that  kind  had  not  existed. 

Now,  I  am  i)erfectly  conscious  my  colleagues  here  are  feeling  I  am 
intruding.  I  do  not  want  to  avoid  any  questions,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  quite  fair  to  them  that  I  should  occupy  so  much  time.  I  know  sev- 
eral of  them — I  know  every  one  of  them  is  better  able  to  s]>eak  on  some 
particular  aspect  of  the  case  than  1  am,  and  I  think  yon  will  get  your 
information  more  satisfactory  if  you  allow  other  gentlemen  to  speak 
than  you  will  by  continuing  to  put  questions  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  very  interesting,  but  we  will  not  keep  you 
on  your  feet  too  long.  Mr.  Ely  is  the  next  gentleman  on  the  list^  and 
we  win  hear  him. 
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Philadelphia,  Septevtber  13,  3&'J3. 
Hod.  Wit.  I.  Wilson: 

Dear  Sir:  You  were  right  in  holding  yesterday  that  my  estimate 
of  our  wheat  exports  was  too  low  when  I  reckoned  it  as  one  tenth 
of  our  crop. 

The  inclosed  stfttement  shows  that  for  the  years  1873  to  1892,  inclu- 
sive, the  exports  of  wheat,  including  flour,  amounted  to  29,2  per  cent  of 
the  wheat  crop,  while  for  the  year  1892  they  came  to  39.5  per  cent  of 
the  crop. 

Of  com,  however,  we  exported  in  tlie  same  olDeteen  years  bnt  3.74 
per  cent  and  in  the  year  1892  bat  1.85  per  cent  of  our  crop. 
Yours,  truly, 

Joseph  Whakton. 

^tmual  crop*  aheat  and  a 


WIATtMSn  OF  KB.  6I0IOI  H.  SLT,  OF  CLETELAini,  OmO. 

Mr.  Ohaibman  and  oentlbsten  of  ime  cohmittee  :  I  did  not  oak 
your  courtesy  for  the  few  words  I  have  to  say  this  morning  ri'specting 
duties  on  iron  ore,  because  I  brought  here  a  document  which  I  will  take 
the  liberty,  with  your  permision,  to  file  which  takes  up  that  question. 
The  document  has  been  deliberately  and  carefully  prepared  by  mysclt^ 
embracing  many  statistics  and  an  argument  on  this  subject,  but  I 
simply  wish  now  to  aay  one  word  in  regard  to  the  inexpediency — if 
yon  will  allow  an  individual  and  a  layman — and  the  unfortunate  time 
ID  respect  to  the  present  existing  conditions  of  the  country  for  a  mi-iff 
revision.  I  live  iu  Cleveland,  Ohio,  up  on  the  lakes.  Up  on  the  lakes 
we  have  had  the  sorest  experience  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  my 
forty  years'  tSnsiness  life  in  the  last  four  months.  It  is  an  experience 
which  has  brought  distress  and  trouble  to  every  man  in  basinets,  into 
every  bank,  and  every  public  institution,  into  all  our  great  transimrta- 
tion  lines,  but  I  do  not  suppose,  gentlemen — I  have  not  that  confidence 
in  my  powers  of  pemuasiou — that  auythingl  may  say  would  iadas^.-j's©. 
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to  i>ostpone  the  purpose  of  creating  now  a  new  tariff  schodiiJe,  but  I  do 
say  that  these  considerations  oufjlit  not  to  be  overlooked. 

1  am  president  of  the  Western  Ii'on  Ore  Association,  which  represents 
the  production  of  the  four  fjreat  Lake  Superior  districts — the  Marquette, 
the  Menominee,  the  Gogebic,  and  the  Vermillion.  The  Lake  Sui)erior 
ore  product  last  year  was  9,074,000  tons,  and  it  was  almost  three-fifths 
of  the  iron  ore  mined  in  the  United  States  last  year,  which  came  down 
over  those  lakes  into  lakes  Michigan  and  Erie  and  went  into  the  pig- 
iron  production.  The  difterence  between  the  iron-ore  trade  of  last  year 
and  this  year's  production  will  probably  be  about  4,000,000  tons.  We 
are  now  within  about  two  months  of  the  close  of  all  navigation,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  total  production  of  1893  will  be  about  5,000,000 
tons  as  against  that  9,000,000  tons  of  last  year.  Now  there  is  no  market 
for  iron  ore.  The  iron-ore  dealer  in  Cleveland  has  not  had  sm^h  a  thing 
as  an  offei"  for  iron  ore,  that  is,  unless  he  throws  it  away.  The  business 
is  perfectly  paralyzed.  What  does  paralysis  moan  in  that  caset  It 
means  paralysis  at  about  one  hundred  producing  iron-ore  mines  in  those 
four  districts,  I  suppose.  I  have  not  the  statisti(!S  on  that  point,  but  1 
asked  two  of  our  iron-ore  dealers  day  before  yesterday  what  proportion 
of  the  producing  mines  of  1892  and  early  in  1893  were  now  at  work  and 
they  thought  not  over  25  i)er  cent,  and  of  that  25  per  cent  the  scale  of 
production  was  very  much  reduced.  They  are  nowshipijing  and  bringing 
down  the  lakes  the  stock  piles.  Mining  has  practically  ceased  up  there. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  Lake  Superior  product  is  not  like  the  product 
in  other  sections  of  our  country,  but  that  has  all  to  be  moved  in  seven 
months  of  the  year.  To  get  up  that  annual  production  the  mines  must 
go  on  all  the  year  around.  The  largest  mines  have  stock  piles  from 
50,000  to  350,000  and  500,000  tons  at  the  point  of  navigation  we  will 
say  last  year  and  this  year. 

Now,  a  large  amount  of  money  has  gone  into  those  stock  piles,  and  the 
miners  must  turn  it  into  cash  if  they  can,  and  they  are  moving  down 
the  stock  piles  in  the  hope  that  between  now  and  next  spring,  when 
another  crop  will  be  on  hand,  they  can  get  rid  of  this  ore.  Now,  there 
are  six,  I  believe,  six  railroads  that  move  these  mining  products  from 
the  mines  to  the  docks.  There  are  tour  shipping  i)orts  on  Lake  Superior 
and  a  couple  on  Lake  Michigan ;  there  are  harbors  at  Duluth,  at  Ashland, 
at  Marquette,  at  Escanaba,  and  at  Gladstone.  Now,  these  roads  origi- 
nally built  through  the  wilderness  there  had  no  other  object  in  their 
business  except  the  moving  of  the  products  of  these  mines.  Of  course^ 
this  condition  of  things  in  the  mines  and  this  prostrate  condition  of  the 
iron  ore  product  fall  with  a  heavy  weight  on  all  these  railroads. 
Then  there  is  an  army  of  men  at  each  of  these  shipping  ports  who 
handle  this  ore.  Then  there  is  theenormous  vessel  tonnage  on  the  lakes, 
which  in  ordinary  years  is  employed  almost  exclusively  in  moving  the 
iron  ore  and  taking  up  coal.  When  that  business  can  not  go  on  they 
go  into  grain.  Now^  there  is  another  great  system  of  docks  on  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Michigan,  several  large  docks  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  from  Toledo  to  Buffalo,  at  all  leading  lake  ports,  thei*e 
is  an  enormous  expenditure  and  investment  in  docks,  and  thou- 
sands of  men  are  employed  on  the  docks.  Then  there*  are  twelve 
railroads  le«ading  from  Lake  Erie  across  the  State  of  Ohio  and  into 
western  Pennsylvania  and  into  the  State  of  New  York  to  move  this 
ore  after  it  gets  to  the  docks.  I  put  that  capital  of  these  interdepen- 
dent industries  into  figures  whicjh  I  am  going  to  read,  which  will  take 
but  a  minute  to  show  what  capital  there  is  there.  In  the  main  four 
Lake  Superior  districts  in  1889,  according  to  the  United  States  census, 
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there  were  $54,825,000  iDvested.  There  has  been  by  careful  computation 
an  increase  in  the  last  four  years  of  $16,500,000,  making  all  the  invest- 
ment now  in  Lake  Superior  ore  mines  $71,325,000.  The  cost  of  docks 
on  Lake  Michigan  and  on  Lake  Superior  from  which  this  ore  is  moved 
has  been  $10,885,000.  This  is  not  the  census  return,  but  I  procured  it 
myself  a  little  over  a  year  ago  by  personal  correspondence  with  man- 
agers of  railroads  and  the  dock  owners  who  own  this  property.  The 
capital  employed  in  railroad  transportation  of  these  ores  to  the  waters 
of  Lake  Siiperior  and  Lake  Michigan  is  $27,000,000.  There  are  six  or 
seven  railroads.  The  floating  capital  on  the  lakes  employed  exclusively 
in  moving  Lake  Superior  ores  down  the  lakes  is  $32,000,000.  Now,  that 
does  not  mean  capital  that  is  employed  now  and  then  to  take  the 
ore,  but  it  means  capital  employed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  season.  The  docks  on  Lake  Erie  between  Toledo  and  Buffalo  cost 
$12,000,000,  and  the  capital  in  the  railroads  that  cross  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  lead  into  western  Pennsylvania  and  from  Buffalo  into  New  York 
is  $26,000,000,  and  that  grand  aggregate  is  $182,000,000.  Now,  gentle- 
men, that  capital  and  all  the  labor  that  is  involved  in  the  use  of  that 
capital  along  all  the  line  from  the  mine  to  the  furnace  stack,  where  the 
ore  is  consumed,  the  ftimace  stack  in  western  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  southern  Ohio  and  along  the  lakes,  that  capital  is  substan- 
tially all  idle.  That  is  not  paying  the  expense  of  keeping  it  up.  Thou- 
sands of  laborers  have  been  discharged;  they  had  to  be.  The  great 
Minnesota  mines  up  in  the  Lake  Superior  districts  discharged  2,000 
men  in  the  course  of  four  weeks,  about  five  weeks  ago,  and  so  it  has  been 
all  along  the  line.  I  can  not  exaggerate  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  magni- 
tude of  this  great  disaster  upon  all  these  interdependent  industries, 
and  we  think  that  the  cause  is  not  exclusively  this  silver  legislation. 
I  fully  admit  that  the  existing  conditions  in  respect  to  silver  consti- 
tute an  element  of  great  difficulty  in  all  business  transactions  in  this 
country.  We  are  pausing  to  see  what  the  Senate  is  going  to  do,  and 
we  believe  in  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  act. 
We  do  not  expect,  however,  if  Congress  goes  forward  to  revise  this 
tariff',  which  may  take  some  months,  to  see  normal  business  conditions 
resiuned  for  the  next  year.  Now,  gentlemen,  T  can  not  exaggerate 
this,  and  will  not  waste  another  minute  of  your  time,  but  I  simply 
appeal  to  you  to  consider  this  subject;  is  it  wise,  is  it  necessary,  is  not 
the  existing  tariff  working  well  enough  for  ust  What  is  the  difficulty 
about  this  f  Let  us  have  another  year  or  two  and  then  if  the  American 
people  think  there  ought  to  be  changes  in  the  plan  of  tariff  or  changes 
in  duty  take  it  up.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  file  this 
document,  and  give  it  your  consideration  at  your  convenience  hereafter, 
respecting  iron  ore,  I  will  be  very  much  obliged. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  printed  with  your  testi- 
mony! 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  be  pleased. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  did  not  state  the  amount  of  labor  engaged  in  work 
in  the  mines! 

Mr.  Ely.  That  paper  contains  accurately  all  details  about  the  labor 
employed,  and  it  contains  a  comparison  of  wages  paid  in  the  Lake 
Superior  mines  compared  with  the  Bilboa  mines  in  Spain  and  the 
mines  in  England.  It  contains  some  suggestions  respecting  the  ap- 
plication of  this  doctrine  of  free  raw  material,  iron  ore,  in  a  country 
where  the  mountains  are  full  of  iron  ore  as  against  its  application  to 
the  other  side  where  they  have  to  import  domestic  supplies  of  i^aw 
materials. 
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The  On  virman.  How  many  bands,  men  and  boys,  have  you  emploj^ed 
in  your  mines  ? 

Mr.  Ely.  I  am  not  a  miner  or  manufacturer,  but  this  statement 
shows,  or  rather  the  census  report  sliows,  that  28,000  men  were  actually 
employed  in  tlie  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Which  you  represent! 

Mr.  Ely.  Xo,  sir;  in  tlie  iron  ore  districts  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  men  have  steady  emi)loyment  all  the  yetir 
around;  in  ordinary  times,  not  in  the  time  of  a  depression;  but  have 
they  steady  employment  the  year  around. 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes,  sir;  they  have,  as  1  und(*rstand  it. 

The  C'HAiRMAJi.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  wages  of  these  men  as  a 
rule! 

Mr.  Ely.  It  is  in  here  (referring  to  pa|)er).  I  will  refer  to  it  if  you 
wish.  1  was  not  going  into  the  subject  of  wages,  but  I  will  do  so  if  you 
desire  it. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  I  would  like  to  know,  I  have  iisked  about  the 
extent  of  the  miners,  and  then  their  daily  wages,  and  now  what  is  aboat 
the  yearly  product  of  the  miner,  working  say  300  working  days  in  the 
yearf 

Mr.  Ely.  The  amount  is  put  by  the  census  rei)ort  at  8409.95,  and 
that  is  $101  more  than  ten  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  ore  would  that  average! 

Mr.  Ely.  I  do  not  know  that  this  paper  will  show;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  tell  you,  as  the  conditions  vary  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  stated  in  that  paper  what  is  the  cost  of  a 
ton  of  ore  on  the  average  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  f 

Mr.  EIA^  I  think  it  is  all  here. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  also  tell  us  what  is  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  ore 
in  the  countries  across  the  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  f 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  given  all  those  things.  It  is  quite  a  matter 
of  detail  of  tigures  and  I  did  not  refer  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  tnie  that  the  ore  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines 
is  cheai)er  in  this  country  than  it  is  abroad! 

Mr.  Ely.  That  is  not  axicording  to  my  reading  of  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  miners  native  Americans  or  foreigners t 

Mr.  Ely.  They  are  of  all  nationalities,  a  large  number  of  Scandinavi- 
ans, Irish,  Germans,  and  native  Americans,  all  mixed  together. 

The  Chairman.  Hungarians t 

Mr.  Ely.  I  suppose  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  as  a  rule  that  these  foreigners  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  less  wages  than  American  miners  have  crowded  out 
the  American  miner  generally  from  the  iron  ore  mines? 

Mr.  Ely.  Well,  without  knowing  the  proportion  of  American  labor 
engaged  in  these  mines,  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  bee^iuse  I  do 
not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Your  ores  are  shipped  at  the  ports  on  the  lakes  you- 
have  mentioned,  Duluth,  Escanaba,  Ashland,  Marquette,  and  Gladstone.  I 
Where  are  the  blast  furnaces  to  which  you  sell  them  ? 

Mr.  Ely.  All  over  the  central  StJites. 

The  Chairman.  Chiefly  in  Pennsylvania t 

Mr.  Ely.  Chiefly  in  western  Pennsylvania  an<l  a  portion  of  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state 

Mr.  Ely.  Some  large  amount,  I  think,  of  the  9,000,000  product  of 
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1892,  about  2,000,000  tons,  went  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  on  Lake 
Micldgan. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  You  have  extremely  cheap  transportation  on  the 
lakes  nowY 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  steadily  becoming  cheaper  and  cheaper? 

Mr.  Ely.  It  will  be  cheap  aft«r  1896  when  we  get  that  deep  water, 
the  24-foot  channel  that  Congress  has  pledged  to  give  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  t 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes,  sir;  that  lock  will  be  finished  in  1896,  and  these  other 
obstructions  will  be  removed  along  the  coast.  I  know  of  a  cargo  of 
coal,  before  the  prostration  of  this  industry  was  so  great,  that  went 
two  weeks  ago  from  Ashtabula  up  to  Duluth  for  20  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  average  rate? 

Mr.  Ely.  Oh,  60  cents,  60  cents,  and  70  cents. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  rule  these  ships  which  come  from  the  East 
take  coal? 

Mr.  Ely.  They  do  if  they  can  get  it.  The  northwestern  railroads  in 
the  Northwest  are  somewhat  dependent  ux>on  the  bituminous  coal  of 
western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  for  their  motive  power,  and  for  coal  for 
domestic  uses  up  there  there  is  considerable  business. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  a  ship  coming  from  Ashtabula  to 
Duluth,  ordinarily  it  would  take  a  cargo  of  coal? 

Mr.  Ely.  I  would  say  if  you  ask  it,  except  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  ordinarily;  I  do  not  mean  in  times  of  depres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Ely.  She  is  all  ready  and  wants  to  take  it,  but  the  amount  of  coal 
coming  up  is  so  inconsiderable  and  insignificant,  as  compared  with 
the  general  freight,  they  can  not  always  get  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  an  immense  distribution  of  coal  from 
Duluth  and  West  Sui)erior  to  regions  west? 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  aggregate  of  coal  coming  into  the  region 
of  Lake  Superior — ^well,  perhaps  last  year,  if  I  recoUect — was  about 
2,000,000  tons,  but  of  course  that  is  a  small  quantity  compared  with 
the  general  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  take  coal  to  Duluth  and  West  Su- 
perior ports,  and  in  all  probability  you  would  take  a  cargo  of  ore  coming 
back  at  Ashland? 

Mr.  Ely.  Duluth  and  Ashland. 

The  Chairman.  Or  possibly  a  cargo  of  wheat  at  Duluth? 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  one  of  the  Eastern  points? 

Mr.  Ely.  The  grain  trade  of  Duluth  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
has  been  larger — I  mean  wheat,  I  will  not  include  com — the  wheat 
trade  of  Duluth  has  been  a  little  larger  than  Chicago  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  owing  to  the  concentration  of  railroads  at  Duluth  and  the 
low  cost  of  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  The  larger  boats  are  crowding  the  little  boats  out  of 
that  traffic? 

Mr.  Ely.  Largely. 

The  Chairmam.  The  iron  and  steel  boats  are  crowding  out  the  wooden 
ships?  ^ 

Mr.  Ely.  There  are  very  few  wooden  ships  built  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  building  barges  at  the  West  Superior  ship- 
yards— steel  barges? 

Mr.  Ely.  I  think  it  is  practically  suspended  now,  but  there  la  <m^«^- 
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tensive  shipyard  there.    In  ordinary  times  they  are  building,  but  not 
now. 

The  Chairman.  Now  suppose  iron  ore  was  put  upon  the  free  list; 
suppose  the  present  duty  of  75  cents  a  ton  was  removed  upon  iron  ore, 
where  would  the  most  competition  come  fromt 

Mr.  Ely.  We  send  some  of  these  iron  ores  from  Lake  Superior;  four 
years  ago  there  were  700,000  tons  sent  to  Buflalo  and  taken  over  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  into  eastern  Pennsylvania.  It  would  cut  that 
trade  out. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  ore  come  from;  from  what  countries T 

Mr.  Ely.  Foreign  ore? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ely.  From  northern  Africa  and  Spain,  from  small  Mediterranean 
ports,  and  the  balance  from  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  The  mines  of  Cuba  are  a  new  source  of  supply! 

Mr.  Ely.  They  began  to  move  ii*on  ore  from  Cuba  about  seven  years 
ago. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  owned  by  Pennsylvania  capitalists  f 

Mr.  Ely.  Largely,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  bountiful  supply  in  this  country; 
are  there  any  signs  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  Spanish  oresY 

Mr.  Ely.  1  think  there  are. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  African  ore? 

Mr.  Ely.  I  am  not  informed  about  that.  The  imx)ortation8  from 
northern  Africa  have  always  been  rather  small  compared  with  Bilboa. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  argument  for  free 
raw  material  not  being  applicable  to  our  country  because  we  had  a  very 
abundant  supx)ly,  whereas  these  other  countries  were  depending  upon 
outside  sources  for  supplies. 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  do  you  think  we  need  any  tariff  to  protect 
ourselves  against  those  countries? 

Mr.  Ely.  It  depends  upon  the  development  of  the  iron  ores  in  Europe 
and  Cuba.  I  think  we  have  a  better  supply  of  American  ore  than  in 
European  countries,-  they  use  some  poor  ores,  a  good  many  i)oor  ores, 
in  Europe.  I  was  at  the  Creusot  works  in  the  central  part  of  France  just 
a  year  ago  now,  and  I  saw  in  the  frirnace  yards  carbonate  ores  that 
our  people  would  not  look  at,  but  which  they  import  and  use  with 
them  the  Bilboa  ore,  and  in  Germany  it  is  very  much  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  chairman  asked  you  whether  the  foreigners  had  not 
driven  out  native  Americans  in  the  mines;  whether  that  is  true  or  not, 
tlie  wages  of  the  miners  have  increased  largely  from  1880  to  1890? 

Mr.  Ely.  Well,  the  census  reports  gives  an  increase  of  20  per  cent; 
an  increase  of  $101  over  the  census  report  of  1880. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  sux)pose  it  is  true  also  that  these  foreigners  after  hav- 
ing been  here  live  years  or  less  generally  become  citizens? 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes,  sir;  the  Scandinavian  element,  of  which  there  is  a 
large  proportion,  are  the  best  class  of  citizens;  industrious,  and  just  the 
kind  of  element  that  is  valuable  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  miner  is  paid  according  to  the  product  of  his 
work,  is  he  not! 

Mr.  Ely.  It  varies,  sir;  there  are  three  classes,  mechanics,  miners, 
and  laborers.  The  laborers  do  a  large  amount  of  moving  the  material. 
The  miner  is  actually  employed  in  separating  the  ore  from  the  rock  and 
getting  it  ready.  The  mechanic  attends  to  the  machinery.  Nearly  all 
of  them  are  on  hard-ore  mines  where  they  work  under  ground,  where 
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they  have  an  immoDse  timber  system  to  support  the  roofs,  and  there  is 
a  large  demand  for  mechanics  on  that  account. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  that,  if  there  has 
been  any  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  miner,  it  is  because  of  the 
intprovements  since  1880  he  can  produce  a  much  larger  amount  of  ore 
daily;  I  mean  in  regard  to  explosives  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Ely.  I  omitted  to  finish  what  I  was  saying,  sir.  A  gang  of  men, 
we  will  say,  is  7  or  8  men.  This  method  is  pursued  in  some  mines:  a 
gang  of  men  will  be  set  to  work,  here  one,  and  there  one,  and  there  one, 
and  they  are  paid  by  the  ton,  but  it  is  impossible  to  use  that  contract 
mode  of  mining  with  the  laborers  and  mechanics  and  other  classes  of 
people.    That  is  what  I  want  to  say. 


Mr.  Chaibman:  The  present  duty  of  76  cents  per  ton  on  iron  ore  was 
est'ablished  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1883.  Before  this  foreign  ores  came 
in  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent,  and  in  small  amount. 
Under  a  supposed  necessity  for  Bessemer  steel  uses  these  importa- 
tions increased  during  the  early  development  of  our  steel  industries, 
averaging  about  500,000  tons  annually  during  the  five  years  preceding 
1883.  During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  the  annual  average  has  been 
a;bout  800,000  tons.  In  two  of  those  years  the  quantities  were  1,039,433 
and  1,194,301  tons. 

These  ores  have  come  mainly  from  Spain,  Africa,  and  Cuba.  The 
demand  for  the  richer  and  lower  phosphorus  ores,  however,  soon  un- 
covered the  abundant  deposits  of  them  in  our  own  country.  Americ^an 
iron  ore  was  found  to  be  adequate  for  all  American  necessities.  We 
now  know  that  our  ore  deposits  are  not  only  practically  unlimited  in 
extent,  but  they  are  in  such  variety  of  chemical  constitution,  and  so 
favorably  distributed,  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  departments  of  our 
iron  and  steel  manufacture. 

This  supposed  necessity  long  ago  disappeared.  The  question  now  is 
only  one  of  convenience  and  of  comparative  cost,  including  the  duty, 
between  domestic  and  foreign  ores. 

The  expansion  of  our  American  iron  and  steel  industries  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  the  marvel  of  the  world.  We  are  now  the 
largest  producers  of  pig  iron  and  steel,  our  production  of  pig  iron  being 
33.9  per  cent  and  of  steel  34.7  per  cent  of  the  world's  total.  But  Amer- 
ican iron  ore.  the  substructure  upon  which  has  been  reared  the  vast 
fabric  of  our  iron  and  steel  industries,  is  fully  abreast  of  these  condi- 
tions. Upon  this  fact  rests  our  leadership  m  pig  iron  and  steel.  Our 
pig-iron  production  last  year  was  9,157,000  tons,  and  that  is  double  the 
quantity  often  years  ago,  when  the  present  duty  on  ore  was  established. 
L:on-ore  production,  however,  has  increased  far  more  rapidly.  In  1870 
the  output  was  3,031,891  tons;  in  1880,  7,120,362;  in  1890,  16,036,043 
tons. 

The  value  at  the  mine  of  the  production  of  1892,  16,206,666  tons,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  was  $33,204,896.  In  ore  production  we 
have  also  surpassed  each  of  the  world's  other  large  producers,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 

Of  our  domestic  production  last  year  about  three-fifths,  9,074,000 
tons,  came  from  the  four  Lake  Superior  districts,  Marquette,  Meno- 
minee, Gogebic,  and  Vermilion.  It  was  distributed  over  all  the  Central 
States  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Mississippi. 

These  results,  gentlemen,  have  been  achieved  under  the  operation  of 
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the  present  dnty,  and  the  duty  has  i)owerfiilly  contributed  to  the  result. 

Tlie  duty  has  been  defensive  against  the  lowest  wage  level  of  western 
Europe,  from  which  the  bulk  of  foreign  ores  come  here.  It  has  encour- 
aged the  investment  of  vast  capital  in  the  mining  and  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  ore  by  rail  and  wat^r  to  our  mills  and  furnaces,  and  it  has  i>er- 
mitted  the  payment  of  American  wages  to  the  laborer  along  the  whole 
line  of  interdependent  industries,  on  dock,  ship,  and  rail,  from  the  mine 
opening  in  the  wilderness  to  the  charge  at  the  furnace  stack,  500  or  1,000 
miles  distant.  These  wages  are  represented  by  the  comfortable  homes 
at  every  group  of  mines,  and  schools  and  churches  and  other  accesso- 
ries of  our  American  social  conditions  reveal  the  difference  in  the  wages 
paid  in  American  and  in  foreign  ore  i)roduction. 

Again,  the  present  scale  of  production  represents  strenuous  and  per- 
sistent effort,  over  long  periods  of  time,  with  all  the  risks  involved  in 
.  investments  and  occupations  so  precarious  as  mining. 

Capital  invested  in  mining,  it  must  also  be  remembered,  is  planted 
on  that  spot  forever.  In  a  single  week  the  ore  may  become  so  mixed 
with  rock  as  to  be  worthless,  or  it  may  be  worked  out,  and  the  pick  of 
the  miner  strike  a  solid  wall  of  rock.  But  beyond  mine  development 
comes  the  enormous  cost  of  docks,  railroads,  and  vessels  built  solely  for 
ore  transportiition.  This  capital,  too,  like  that  in  mine  machinery  and 
timbering,  takes  the  risk  of  waste  and  final  destruction,  when  either  the 
mine  has  become  exhausted,  or  when  its  market,  as  in  case  of  being 
displaced  by  foreign  ores,  is  destroyed. 

The  extent  of  the  transportation  accessories  of  iron-ore  mining  by 
land  and  by  water  will  be  appreciated  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
average  distance  that  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  are  carried  to  mills  and 
furnaces  in  the  United  States  is  about  400  miles,  against  about  40 
miles  in  Great  Britain. 

The  total  production  of  Lake  Superior  ores  since  1855  (1892  inclusive) 
has  been  73,218,796  gross  tons. 

The  magnitude  of  the  investments  in  Lake  Superior  ore  mining  and 
in  its  distribution  will  appear  from  the  following: 

Capital  in  the  mines  in  the  fonr  Lake  Superior  districlH  in 

1889,  a«  per  United  States  census $51,825,122 

Increase  to  July  1, 1803 16,500,000 

$71,325,123 

Capital  in  docks  and  their  equipments  at  Lake  Superior  and 

Lake  Michigan  ports,  built  and  used  exclusively  for  ship- 
ping ore  (official) 9,885,665 

Add  docks  to  July  1, 1893 1,000,000 

10, 885, 665 

Capital  employed  exclusively  in  railroad  transportation  of 

ore  from  mines  to  shipping  ports  on  Lake  J^upcrior  and 

Lake  Michigan  (official) 27,014,501 

Add  for  two  railroads / 5,000,000 

32, 014, 604 

Floating  capital  on  the  lakes,  employed  exclusively  in  ore 

transportation,  from  upper  lake  to  lower  lake  ]>orts  (es- 

timaU^d) 29,933,107 

Capital  in  docks,  and  in  their  equipments,  for  receiving  and 
lorwarding  ore  exclusively  at  Lake  Krie  ports,  between 
Toledo  and  Buffalo,  inclusive  of  both  (official) 12.  392, 880 

Capital  employed  exclusively  in  railroad  transportation  of 
ore  inland  to  mills  and  furnaces  from  Lake  JCrie  port« 

(official) 26.3U617 

68,669,004 

Grand  total 182,894,985 
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But  there  are  similar  concentrations  and  combinations  of  labor  and 
capital  in  this  business  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

These  ore  deiK>sits  face  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  along  the  entire  Alle- 
gheny range^  from  northern  New  York,  through  New  tiersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee  to  Missouri  and  Texas,  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi. Along  the  range  of  mineral  resources,  however,  iron-ore  devel- 
opment is  everywhere  the  absolutely  essential  condition  of  advance  in 
iron  and  steel  manufacture. 

Virginia,  old  and  new,  has  sat  for  a  century  beside  the  deep  waters 
of  the  ocean  with  mineral  resources  almost  untouched.  Is  this  a  fair 
time  to  hinder  the  unlocking  of  her  treasures  by  removing  the  duty  on 
ore  and  coal! 

Let  us  now  compare  the  wages  paid  in  the  production  of  foreign  and 
domestic  ores  and  the  labor  cost  per  ton. 

The  latest  published  comparisons  on  this  subject  are  given  in  a  paper 
ineseuted  before  the  Mechanical  Science  Section  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Head,  a  high  authority  in  the  iron  trade  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean. 

A  comparison  as  to  the  hours  of  labor,  wages  per  day  in  ore  produc- 
tion at  Bilbao,  Spain;  Cleveland,  England;  and  on  Lake  Superior  is 
given  in  the  following  table  : 


District. 


Bilbito,  SoAin 

Clevelana,  England 

Lak«  Superior,  United  States 


Ilonrs  of 
iabor. 


72 

46 

55  to  00 


Wages  per  Jay. 


Drillers  or 
miuers. 


$0,601  to  $0,726 
1.21 
2. 25  to  2. 75 


CoiDmon 
laborers. 


$0,362  to  $0,604 
.  72o  to     .  BA6 
1.60  to  2.00 


Boys  or 
women. 


$0. 242  to  $0. 362 
.242  to     .604 
*1.00   to   1.25 


♦Boys. 

The  wages,  then,  by  this  authority,  of  miners  on  Lake  Superior  are 
more  than  3f  times  those  at  Bilbao,  and  more  than  double  those  in  the 
English,  Cleveland,  district. 

By  the  same  authority  it  is  shown  that  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  ore 
at  Bilbao  is  10  cents.  In  the  Knglish,  Cleveland,  district  it  is  23  cents. 
But  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  metallic  iron  is  3^  times  as  much  in  the 
Cleveland  district  as  at  Bilbao. 

The  average  labor  cost  per  ton  of  ore  on  Lake  Superior  at  one  mine 
has  been  89J  cents,  at  another  $1.33.  The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest 
producing  mines  in  the  Menominee  district,  Lake  Superior,  reports  to 
me  the  average  labor  cost  per  ton  during  the  past  eight  years  to  be 
$1.29.  The  average  total  cost  per  ton,  excluding  royalty,  taxes,  inter- 
est, etc.,  for  same  period,  $2.01.  A  large  producing  mine  in  the  Mar- 
quette district,  exclusively  hard  ore,  reports  for  the  same  period  $L60 
as  the  average  labor  cost  per  ton,  the  average  total  cost  per  ton,  $2.32; 
average  wages  paid,  $2.10  per  day. 

Know  we  compare  the  average  of  this  cost  of  mining  soft  and  hard 
ores  in  these  two  districts  of  Lake  Superior  with  the  Bilbao  cost  per 
ton,  it  will  appear  that  the  labor  cost  per  ton  on  Lake  Superior  is  ten 
times  that  of  Bilbao  and  more  than  four  times  that  of  Cleveland,  Eng- 
land. Making  allowance  for  the  higher  metallic  contents  of  Lake 
Superior  ore,  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  Lake  Superior  ore  is  still  not 
less  than  eight  times  that  of  Bilboa.  An  increivsc  in  the  proportion  of 
Lake  Superior  soft  ores  tends  to  reduce  slightly  the  Lake  Superior  labor 
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cost  per  ton,  but  there  will  remain  an  enormous  difference  between 
Lake  Superior  and  Bilbao  and  Cleveland  labor  cost  per  ton. 

Our  last  census  reports  38,227  persons  engaged  directly  in  American 
iron  ore  mining.  There  were  1,306  foremen,  2,079  mechanics,  12,432 
miners,  21,010  laborers,  820  boys,  520  men  in  mine  oflBces.  The  amount 
paid  in  wages  was  $15,458,118,  an  average  annual  earning  capacity  for 
each  person  so  employed  of  $409.95.  This  was  an  increase  in  wages  per 
man  employed  over  the  census  returns  for  1880  of  $101.01  per  annum, 
or  32.7  per  cent,  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  more  mines  are  wrought 
underground,  permitting  more  steady  employment  and  requiring  a 
higher  grade  of  labor. 

These  census  inquiries,  as  to  labor  and  wages,  included  the  working 
forces  at  the  mine  only.  The  average  wages  of  foremen  was:  Above 
ground,  $2.40;  below  ground,  $2.46 ;  mechanics,  $1.90;  miners  below 
ground,  $1.91;  laborers  above  ground,  $1.29;  below  ground,  $1.60. 

The  range  of  wages  on  Lake  Superior  is  about  20  to  25  per  cent  above 
these  total  averages  for  the  whole  country. 

The  average  labor  cost  per  ton  in  the  United  States  is  $1.06.  In 
1889  the  total  capital  invested  in  mines  was  $109,766,199.  The  increase 
has  been  very  large  in  the  last  three  years. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  present  rate 
of  duty  on  ore  really  represents  much  less  than  the  difference  of  the 
labor  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  presence  of  the  duty  has  always  powerfully  operated  to  stimu- 
late the  exploration  and  the  development  of  American  ores. 

Underneath  our  iron  and  steel  industries,  then,  in  consequence,  lies 
an  abundant  and  reliable  American  ore  supply  as  against  an  impossible 
reliance  on  foreign  ores. 

The  essential  conditions  of  prosperity  and  permanence,  as  to  mate- 
rials of  primary  manufacture,  are  now  all  here — quantity,  quality,  and 
price;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  inind  that,  under  improved  methods  of 
mining  and  the  domestic  competition,  the  prices  of  iron  ore  to  mills 
and  furnaces  have  steadily  declined,  until  the  range  of  prices  at  the 
opening  of  1893  was  materially  lower  than  ever  before.  The  following 
table  of  prices  of  Lake  Superior  ore  for  the  last  six  years  shows  this: 


Grades. 


Bepnblic  and  Champion  No.  1 

Cleveland  and  Lake  Superior  specular  No.  1  non- 
Bessemer 

Chapin 

Soft  hematites  No.  I  non-Resseraer 

Gogebic,  Maniuette,  and  Menomiiioe  No.  1  l5e8de- 
Uier  heinat  ites 

Minnesota  No.  1  Be««scmer 

Minnesota  No.  1  non-IieMsemer 

Chandler  No.  1  Bensemer 

Lake  Superiur  and  Lake  Angcliue  extra  low-phos- 
phorus Bessemer 


1890. 


$6.50 

6.00 

5. 

4. 


51) 
50 


1891.    I    1892. 


6.00 
6.50 


$5 

5. 
4. 
3. 

4. 
5. 


50 

00 
25 
75 


75 
50 


1893. 


$5.50 

$4.50 

5.00  1 

4.25   : 

3.75  ■ 

4.00 
3.65 
3.25 

4.50  i 
5.65  !. 
4.85  ■:. 
4.85  ,. 

4.00 

6.00 

1 

4.65 

There  is  an  economic  theory  of  "free  raw  materials''  which  in- 
sists on  discriminating  in  tariff  schedules  against  the  capital  and  labor 
employed  at  the  bottom  of  a  given  industry.  This  theory  unanalyzed 
is  plausible  and  convenient,  but  very  unjust. 

The  only  raw  materials,  in  the  absolute  sense,  are  those  furnished 
gratuitously  by  nature,  and  she  rarely  dispenses  with  transportation. 
She  never  sepaiates,  assorts,  cleanses^  and  feeds  into  the  hopper  or  the 
slacks 
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If  pig  iron  can  demand  free  iron  ore,  on  the  ground  of  raw  material^ 
then  bar  iron  can  make  the  same  demand  of  pig  irou,  crucible  steel  the 
same  of  bar  iron,  and  cutlery  the  same  of  crucible  steel,  and  so  on  to 
the  watch  spring. 

Iron  ore,  dormant  and  inert  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  unloosened, 
nnseparated  from  the  enfolding  rock,  begins  the  long  series,  but  the 
moment  it  is  touched  by  labor  and  capital  and  lifted  into  the  light  it  is 
a  product,  and  it  takes  its  i)laoc  with  the  steel  rail,  the  polished  blade, 
and  the  cambric  needle,  of  which  alone  it  was  the  mechanical  possibility. 
There  are  a  hundred  changes  and  manipulations,  but  each  has  been  suc- 
cessively raw  material  to  the  manufacturer  next  above  it. 

But  the  "  free  raw  material "  theory  pushes  its  application  far  beyond 
prime  production.  Imported  at  whatever  stage  of  manufacture  the 
foreign  product  may  be,  if  not  in  condition  for  actual  use  by  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  it  must  be  classified  as  <^raw  material."  American 
labor  may  be  i)ermitted  to  give  it  only  the  final  touch — nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  the  labor  may  have  been  put  upon  the  article  abroad — still  it 
is  a  ^^  raw  material "  of  American  industry,  and  under  the  theory  should 
bear  a  low  rate  of  duty.  This  proposition,  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
involves  a  great  wrong  and  injustice.  It  is  a  deliberate  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  labor  and  capital  employed  in  one  industry  against  the 
labor  and  capital  in  another. 

Under  this  specious  theory  it  is  even  claimed  that  wrought  scrap  iron, 
a  highly  advanced  labor  product,  requiring  but  a  reheat,  should  enter 
duty  free. 

We  have,  of  course,  industries  where  crude  materials  must  all  be  im- 
ported— crude  materials  whicli  can  not  be  or  are  not  advantageously 
produced  here.  Such  materials  do  not  compete  with  home  labor;  their 
place  is  on  the  free  list. 

Crude  materials,  including  iron  ore,  are  on  the  free  list  in  the  tariff 
schedules  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  becaase  they  have 
an  insuflcient  domestic  supply.  Each  of  these  countries  imi>orts  iron 
ore,  but  the  importation  here  of  this  tlieory  from  the  British  system 
and  its  application  to  a  continent  abounding  with  undeveloped  mineral 
treasures  is  plainly  an  economic  absurdity. 

We  ask  for  iron  ore,  gentlemen,  the  fair  recognition  it  now  has  in  the 
schedule.  It  is  distinctly  a  product — a  product  of  enormous  combina- 
tions of  labor  and  capital.  Its  designation  by  theorists  as  "  raw  ma- 
terial^' neither  changes  its  relations  to  that  expended  labor  and 
capital,  nop  can  such  arbitrary  and  purely  constructive  classifica- 
tion, to  suit  these  theories,  impair  its  right  to  a  defensive  duty  against 
wages  in  foreign-ore  production  that  would  be  humiliating  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  last  degree  to  the  American  laborer. 

Ocean  freights  contain  no  really  defensive  element  in  the  case.  They 
are  always  low  and  irregular,  generally  merely  nominal.  Spanish  ore 
in  full  cargoes  has  often  crossed  the  ocefin  free  of  all  freight  charges. 

Why,  then,  gentlemen,  in  view  of  the  tacts  presented,  should  there  be 
any  change  in  the  duty  t  What  is  the  attitude  on  this  subject  of  almost 
the  entire  iron  and  steel  industiies  of  the  United  States,  the  consumers 
of  oret  They  know  that  the  future  of  American  iron  and  steel  depends 
upon  an  adequate  ore  supply,  and  that  the  retention  of  the  duty  will 
encourage  and  stimulate  the  development  of  iron  ore  on  the  perpetually 
enlarging  scale  of  production  that  will  be  necessary  to  secure  that  sup- 
ply, and  they  stand  by  it  with  the  ore  producers. 

To  this  demand  of  the  ore  consumers  of  the  United  States  for  the 
retention  of  that  duty  there  may  be  a  few  single  exceptions  of  works 
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in  two  or  throo  looalitioa  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  there  iB  an  ow 
crship  of  foici;»n  mines,  and  whore  t\w  reliance  for  the  ore  supply 
mainly  on  the  foreiiiTH  ]>rodnct.  In  that  case,  we  snbmit  that  the  low( 
cost  of  their  ore  production  will  make  the  payment  of  the  duty  i 
hardship. 

Ap:ain,  the  favorable  ])osition  of  such  works  on  the  deep  water 
the  ocean  for  the  asset nbhifje  of  crude  mat<Tials  and  for  the  distrib 
tion  of  manufacture<l  ])r(Hlucts  to  all  American  coast  and  forei|;n  ma 
kets,  makes  up  advantages  whicii  can  not  be  shared  by  i i da nd  concern 
Under  such  circumstances,  enjoying  also  in  <*ommon  with  other  indn 
tries  whatever  advantap:es  come  from  duties  on  their  manufsictun 
products,  can  they  ask  for  this  special  discrimination  in  their  fav< 
against  interests  in  ore  i>roduct  ion  and  iron  and  steel  manufacture 
hundrt^d  fold  larjfer? 

1  close,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  with  a  single  reference  to  t1 
im]M)rtant  contribution  which  the  ore  duty  now  makes  to  the  Treasur 
Is  it  wise  or  is  it  ne<*essary,  either  at  the  request  of  sjK^cial  interes 
or  under  a  theory  of  free  raw  materials  which  can  have  no  valid  app! 
cation  on  this  continent,  to  reject  that  contribution f 


IROX  OUE. 

(Pftnigrftph  133.) 

Sm:  The  paper  filed  by  Mr.  Kly  presents  in  so  forcible  a  manner  t1 
views  held  by  th(»  iron-ore  producers  of  the   Lake  {Superior  region 
favor  of  retaining  the  entire  duty  of  75  cents  i)er  t4»n  upon  iron  oreth 
the  somewhat  lulverse  views  of  iron-ore  ccmsumerson  the  Atlantic  se 
boanl  should  be  also  hesird. 

In  making  steel  by  the  Bessemer  j)rocess,  which  is  that  by  whi^ 
substantially  all  the  steel  is  made  that  goes  into  steel  rails,  wire  f 
fencing,  ropes,  nails,  eti*.,  and  agricultural  implements,  only  such  op 
Ciin  be  used  as  contain  very  little  phos]>horus.  In  the  United  Stat 
no  adecpnite  supplies  of  such  ores  have  yet  been  develoiKul  exce] 
those  of  the  Lake  Superior  region;  though  some  have  been  found  J 
northern  New  York,  northern  New  Jersey,  an<l  North  Carolina,  ttki 
jire  quite  insufficient,  besides  being  costly  to  mine. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  seaboard  steel-makers  to  get  tlieir  indiape 
sable  foreign  ores  as  cheaply  as  i)ra<'ticable.  As  one  chief  means 
this  end,  some  of  them  have  made  large  investments  in  the  iron-o 
region  of  the  ishunl  of  Cuba,  thus  becoming  independent  of  the  or 
of  Spain,  Africa,  l^lba,  etc.,  which  are  naturally  controlled  by  foreig 
ers.    Th(*  Juragua  Iron  Company,  mostly  owned  by  the   Bethlehc 


same  region  are  owned  by  other  citizens  of  this  country  who  look  f 
their  market  here. 

These  Cuban  ores,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  other  foreign  ores  of  hi| 
quality,  are  necessary  to  enable  the  steel-makers  of  the  seaboard 
maintain  as  against  the  steel-makers  of  the  intenor  such  competiti< 
«sis  best  calculated  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  this  eounti 

The  existing  duty  of  75  cents  per  ton  simply  continues  the  duty  esta 
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liRhed  ill  1883,  when  it  replaced  an  ad  valorem  duty  then  equivalent 
to  about  55  cents  per  ton  and  now  equivalent  to  about  40  cents  per  ton. 

The  strange  spectacle  was  presented  in  1883  of  raising  the  duty  uiK)n 
the  material  whUe  lowering  the  duty  in>on  all  its  j)roducts,  and  again 
in  1890  the  duty  upon  the  material  was  left  untouched  while  the  duty 
upon  its  products  wjvs  lowered. 

My  belief  that  all  American  laborers  should  have  a  share  in  the 
tariff  protection  of  American  industry  prevents  me  from  asking  that 
foreign  iron  ores  should  be  admitted  duty  free,  but  I  submit  tliat  if  the 
duty  on  finished  i^roducts  is  reduced  a  substantial  reduction  should  be 
made  from  the  existing  duty  on  iron  ore. 
Very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Wharton. 


STEEIi. 


8TATEMEFT  OF  KB.  WH^LIAU  R.  SriRLINO,  FIRST  VICE  PH^IDENT  ILLINOIS  STEEL 

COMPANT. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  With  your 
permission,  I  will  read  a  paper  wliich  I  have  prepared,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  by  so  doing  I  will  save  your  time  and  keep  nearer  to  the 
X)oint. 

I  appear  before  you  to-day  as  an  officer  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company 
to  impress  ui)on  you  the  hardship  that  is  entailed  upon  both  capital 
and  labor  by  either  radical  tarifi*  legislation  or  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  the  same. 

When  the  five  works  of  my  company,  representing  an  investment  of 
about  $30,000,000,  are  in  full  operation  we  directly  employ  not  less  than 
9,500  men,  to  whom,  in  1892,  we  paid  $6,522,(M)0  in  wages. 

Since  January  1,  1893,  our  Union  and  Joliet  works  have  not  been  in 
operation,  whereby  3,800  men  have  been  directly  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. Since  July  1,  1893,  our  Milwaukee  works  have  run  barely  half 
time,  and  at  our  North  works  only  the  finishing  departinent  is  in  oi)er- 
ation,  making  an  additional  1,000  men. 

Within  a  week  from  this  date  our  largest  plant  at  South  Chicago 
will  also  be  idle,  and  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  will  be  swelled  by 
an  additional  3,600  men,  so  that  before  the  Ist  of  October,  instead  of 
having  9,300  men  actively  employe<l  at  good  wages,  we  will  have  but 
1,100. 

At  its  various  plants  my  company  have  eighteen  blast  furnaces;  by 
next  week  none  of  them  will  be  operating. 

During  the  whole  of  this  year  we  have  been  greatly  curtailing  oper- 
ations, and  for  the  last  two  or  three  months  have  only  had  from  two 
to  four  furnaces  in  blast. 

Under  these  conditions  our  purchases  of  iron  ore  have  been  merely 
nominal,  and  compared  with  those  of  i)revious  years  I  think  I  am  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  we  have  probably  purchased  one  million  tons  less 
than  usual. 

What  is  true  of  my  company  is,  I  believe,  equally  true  of  others,  and 
this  paralysis  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades  htis  produced  untold  hard- 
ships in  the  iron-ore  regions  of  the  three  great  States  of  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  and  Minnesota. 

When  our  works  are  in  operation  we  are,  of  course,  immense  con- 
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Rumers  of  coal,  both  raw  and  maimfiictiired  into  coke.  From  Illinois 
and  Indiana  we  ought  to  draw  8(>(),0()0  tonvS  of  coal  per  annum,  or  about 
three  trains  of  coal  for  every  working  day  in  the  year. 

From  West  Virginia  and  from  Pennsylvania  we  ought  to  draw  over 
one  million  tons  of  coke  per  annum,  or  three  and  one-half  trains  every 
working  day  in  the  year.  To  sui)ply  this  coke  alone  would  require  an 
investment  of  about  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  regular  emx)loy- 
ment  of  1,800  men. 

From  the  stone  quarries  of  Indiana  we  ought  to  re<ieive  nearly  000^000 
tons  of  hmestone  per  year,  requiring  the  continual  employment  of  two 
railroad  trains  of  40  cars  each. 

A  large  amount  of  railroad  equipment  specially  constructed  for  this 
traflic  in  raw  materials  is  now  idle. 

Our  failure  to  consume  this  enormous  amount  of  iron  ore,  coal,  coke, 
limestone,  and  other  raw  materials  of  necessity  throws  out  of  employ- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  men  at  the  mines,  large  numbers  on  the  rail- 
roads and  on  the  lakes,  whose  business  it  is  to  transport  these  materials. 

The  receipts  of  raw  material  and  shipments  of  finished  products  by 
my  company  in  the  year  1891  involved  the  handling  of  149,000  railroad 
cars,  and  in  1892  153,000  cars,  exclusive  of  all  the  material  received  by 
water. 

I  believe  the  imi>ortance  of  the  iron-ore  industry  of  this  country  is 
greatly  underestimated.  Its  very  existence  depends  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  our  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  To  transport  the  product 
of  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  districts  in  the  year  1892  would  have  re- 
quired the  continuous  service  of  180  steamers,  making  25  consecutive 
trips,  and  carrying  2,000  tons  on  every  trip.  Or,  in  other  words,  tlie 
same  vessel  capacity  that  would  move  300,000,000  bushels  of  grain  upon 
the  lakes  would  be  required  to  transport  the  iron  ore.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  severe  curtailment  of  freight  this  year  has  thoroughly  demor- 
alized lake  rates  and  thrown  out  of  business  a  large  number  of  vessels. 

While  a  fear  of  radical  changes  in  the  customs  laws  hangs  over  this 
country,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  iron  and  steel  trades  and  their 
kindred  industries  can  be  in  a  healthy  condition. 

While  the  sidetracks  of  railroads  in  the  iron-ore  and  coal  producin^f 
States  are  filled  with  empty  cars,  and  while  mining  villages  are  practi- 
cally deserted,  the  purchasing  iK)wer  of  our  customers  is  enormously  re- 
stricted. 

Ilelief  can  only  be  looked  for  by  conservative  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  I  believe  the  other  representatives  of  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  now  present  will  agree  with  me  that  the  i)resent  uncertainty  as 
to  future  legislation  is  tlie  main  cjiuse  of  the  present  depression. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  protected  manufacturers  are  more  inter- 
ested in  the  maintenance  of  a  protective  policy  than  are  the  laborers* 
emx)loyed  in  such  industries. 

A  great  many  figures  have  been  compiled  relating  to  the  interest  that 
labor  has  in  this  question,  and  many  wild  statements  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

A  very  minute  analysis  of  the  direct  and  indirect  labor  cost  involved  ■ 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  at  the  works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany in  the  month  of  May,  1893,  shows  that,  in  pig  iron,  labor  equals  77; 
per  cent,  material  equals  23  i)er  cent;  in  ingots,  labor  equals  79  per, 
cent,  material  equals  21  per  cent;  in  rails,  labor  equals  80  per  cent^  i 
material  equals  20  per  cent. 

A  similar  statement,  compiled  in  the  year  1890,  when  the  cost  of. 
manufiicturing  was,  owing  to  various  causes,  higher  than  the  cost  iu ' 
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1893,  showed  tbat  of  the  total  cost  labor  anioniited  to  66.87  per  cent 
and  material  to  33.13  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  production  by  various  causes  has  been  cheapened  be- 
tween 1890  and  1893,  and  as  the  total  cost  of  the  article  is  decreased 
so  the  proportionate  interest  of  labor  to  the  whole  is  increased. 

Or,  if  the  question  be  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  the  relation  of  labor  still  remains  the  same;  all  of  which 
goes  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  by  some  of  our 
well-known  students  of  economic  questions,  who  claim  tbat  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  this  country  has  labor  secured  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  price  of  any  manufactured  article,  and  at  no  previous 
period  in  our  history  has  a  laborer  been  able  to  purchase  more  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  with  the  proceeds  of  a  day's  toil. 

Investigation  shows  that  at  the  Joliet  plant  of  my  company,  between 
the  years  1886  and  1892,  inclusive,  the  net  advance  in  wages  was  12 
per  cent,  while  the  net  decline  in  the  selling  price  of  steel  rails  was  II J 
per  cent. 

In  view  of  labor's  very  large  share  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a 
given  article,  and  in  view  of  anticipated  legislation,  you  will  readily 
understand  that  the  only  wise  course  for  a  manufacturer  to  pursue  is 
to  insert  in  all  labor  contracts  a  clause  stipulating  that  if  tariff  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  affecting  the  pnce  of  his  particular  commodity  the  labor 
contract  must  be  modified  accordingly. 

The  cry  for  "free  raw  materials  "  is  both  deceptive  and  injurious  to 
our  trade.  What  are  raw  materials  t  To  the  pig-iron  manufacturer, 
iron  ore;  to  the  steel  manufacturer,  pig  iron  and  spiegel  iron;  to  the 
rod  manufacturer,  billets;  to  the  wire  manufacturer,  rods;  and  so  on 
to  each  more  highly  finished  grade  of  iron  and  steel.  If  the  special 
interests  of  each  manufacturer  be  given  consideration,  raw  materials 
will  cover  nearly  every  article  on  the  metal  schedule.  I  firmly  believe 
that  there  is  no  more  necessity  or  equity  in  giving  to  the  pig-iron 
manufacturer  free  ore  than  there  would  be  in  giving  to  the  wire  manufac- 
turer free  rods,  or  the  tin-plate  manufacturer  free  steel.  If  the  door  be 
once  opened  to  this  policy  it  will  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  our  manu- 
factures. 

Undoubtedly  the  majority  of  the  branches  are  no  longer  "infant  in 
dustries'';  nevertheless  they  can  not  besir  uncertainty  or  a  vacilliiting 
policy. 

Let  me  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  industry  of  manufacturing  wire 
rods.  In  1888,  a  subcommittee  of  the  8enat/e  Committee  on  Finance, 
when  taking  testimony  on  tariff  matters,  received  a  delegation  of  man- 
ufacturers and  imi)orters  of  wire  rods.  At  that  time  it  was  stated  that 
the  existing  mills  manufactured  about  275,000  tons  of  wire  rods  per 
annum,  and  the  manufacturers  urged  that  the  then  existing  duty  be 
maintained  unchanged,  claiming,  if  that  was  done,  before  long  the  man- 
ufacturers would  supply  the  entire  needs  of  this  country. 

An  examination  of  statistics  shows  that  out  of  a  total  supply  of 
381,500  tons  of  rods  in  1888  we  manufjKstured  73  per  cent  and  imi)orted 
27  per  cent;  out  of  a  total  supply  of  670,500  tons  in  1892  we  manufac- 
tured 94  per  cent  and  imported  6  per  cent,  and  that  6  per  ceiit  was  for 
reexport  under  a  rebate  of  duty.  We  have,  therefore,  verified  our 
claim. 

Of  this  largely  increased  tonnage  my  company  manufactured  211,000 
tons  from  July,  1888,  to  July,  1892,  inclusive.  We  constructed  a  special 
plant  for  that  purpose,  thereby  providing  an  outlet  for  985,000  tons  of 
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raw  mntorial  and  supplies,  and  distributed  in  waf^es  dirc?<!tly  and  indi- 
rectly about  four  and  one-quarter  millions  of  dollars. 

Tins  investment  and  employment  of  labor  would  never  have  been 
carried  out  but  for  the  existence  of  the  necessary  protective  tairiff  upon 
wire  rods. 

The  '"'iustry  of  manufacturing  spiegel  iron  ha.**  only  assumed  promi- 
nence in  the  last  four  years.  Prior  U^  ISSU  the  produ(*tiou  never 
exceede<l  50,000  tons  per  annum,  while  in  1892  there  were  produced 
179,131  tons,  of  which  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  manufactured  over 
one-third,  drawing  their  sup])lies  of  ore  from  Georgia,  Vii'giniay  Arkan- 
sas, Colorado,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 

While  spiegel  iron  might  be  called  a  ^^raw  material^  to  the  steel 
maker,  and  therefore  to  he  admitted  free,  yet  I  believe  in  a  suilieieutly 
high  rate  of  duty  to  encourage,  if  not  com]>el,  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  this  country,  inste^I  of  consuming  the  product  of 
a  foreign  country. 

In  1888  1  stated  to  the  Senjite  Finance  Committee  the  im]>ortance  of 
a  greater  diversity  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  The  McKinley  bill 
revived  the  cotton-tie  industry  and  inaugurated  the  manufiu'ture  of  tin 
plates.  The  laboring  men  of  this  country  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  sufficient  rate  of  duty  upon  these  goods  (among 
others)  to  enable  them  to  be  manufactured  at  home  instead  of  imported. 

Kelying  upon  the  prote<*ticm  insureil  to  us  by  the  McKinley  bill,  my 
com])any  among  others  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate  bars^ 
and  but  for  the  threatened  adverse  legislation  concerning  tin  plate  I 
have  good  reason  to  know  that  a  very  large  plant  for  its  manufacture 
would  by  this  time  have  been  established  in  or  near*  Chicago,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  consuming  markets  for  tin  plate  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  same  consistent  protection  be  extended  to  tin  pLites  that  has 
been  given  to  steel  rails  and  other  steel  goods,  there  can  l)p  no  <iuestion 
but  that  in  a  few  years  history  will  repeat  itself  and  this  country  be 
self-contained  in  manufacturing  at  home  all  the  goods  of  that  kind 
that  it  consumes. 

1  assert,  moreover,  with  equal  confidence,  that  under  these  conditions 
the  consumer  will  buy  his  tin  plates  or  his  tin  dishes  before  long  at  a 
lower  price  than  ever  before. 

Without  arguing  the  question  further,  I  simply  urge  on  behalf  of  my 
comi)any  and  the  large  army  of  men  employed  directly  and  indirectly 
through  its  operations:  First,  that  no  changes  in  the  metal  schedules 
of  the  tarilf  be  made;  second,  that  ^'raw  matiMials"  be  not  admitted 
free,  because  of  the  imi>ossibility  of  defining  what  raw  materials  are, 
and  b<M^ause  of  the  door  that  would  be  opened  wide  for  fraud  in  the 
free  admission  of  so-called  scrap  as  a  ^^raw  material-';  third,  that  the 
interests  involved  are  so  enormous  in  the  mines,  factories,  qusuries, 
railroads,  and  vessels  that  the  paralysis  following  a  radical  change  in 
the  customs  laws  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  national  disaster; 
fouith,  that  the  great  exi>ense  attending  the  assembling  of  raw  mate- 
rials for  manufacturing  iron  and  steel — owing  to  the  vast  distances  in 
this  country,  and  bejause  of  the  higher  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  men 
uiM)n  our  railroads  and  vessels,  in  c<miparison  with  the  distances  and 
rates  of  wages  paid  in  Great  ISritaiu  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe- 
necessitates  the  imposition  of  an  adequate  duty  to  fully  counterbalance 
this  expense;  fifth,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
this  country,  nor  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  oui  institutions,  that 
the  wages  of  our  working  chisses  should  be  riHluced  to  the  European 
level^  sixth,  the  first  cost  of  construction  of  the  numerous  factories  in 
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this  country  has  been  enormously  in  excess  of  that  of  our  foreign  com- 
I)etitor8,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  art  of  manufacturing  steel 
and  iron  necessitates  a  constantly  recurring  exi)en8e  of  a  like  nature, 
thereby  loading  us  down  with  a  very  heavy  burden  of  fixed  charges. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  point  out  the  advantage  to  such  States 
as  Illinois,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota,  in  all  of  which  my  comp«n/iy  alone  gives  employ- 
ment, and  many  other  States, in  having  thousands  of  laborers  well  paid 
and  actively  employed  in  the  mines,  factories,  and  railroads,  consuming 
a  liberal  share  of  the  farm  produce  of  these  States. 

Mr.  S'fiBLiNa  (after  reading  paper).  This  is  what  I  had  prepared 
before  our  coming  here  alter  our  very  brief  notice.  In  tbe  questions 
which  were  asked  this  morning  there  were  some  points  made  which  I 
would  like  to  discuss  a  few  moments.  Before  doing  so  I  will  say  that 
I  was  looking  over  some  figures  this  morning  which  I  had  before  me  and 
I  found  that  by  taking  a  schedule  of  all  but  one  of  our  plants  at  Joliet 
for  the  time  between  1886  and  1892,  inclusive,  wages  advanced  12  per 
cent  net,  while  the  price  of  the  product  declined  11  per  cent  net. 

I  have  i)ersonally  employed  labor  in  manufacturing  on  the  other  side 
for  nine  years,  and  on  this  side  for  fourteen  years.  I  have  in  my  em- 
ploy men  from  the  other  side  who  are  working  for  me  to-day.  I  have 
cross-examined  a  number  of  those  men  in  my  employ,  and  I  have  indis- 
putable evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  people  here,  the 
wages  earned,  and  the  chances  of  success  and  promotion,  a«  compared 
with  what  they  can  get  abrojvd.  If  our  rates  of  wages  are  not  main- 
tained by  a  prot^tive  taritt*  we  will  be  compelled  to  get  labor  on  a  par 
with  the  foreign  labor.  I  will  go  further  and  emphasize  that.  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  so  long  as  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  finished 
steel,  is  not  developed  in  this  country  at  the  same  point  where  the  Lord 
has  put  the  materijil  together — 1  might  say  right  under  your  hat — wo 
could  not  produce  it,  if  labor  were  willing  to  give  its  work  for  nothing, 
while  we  were  compelled  to  compete  with  the  foreign  goods. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  written  argument  Mr.  Stirling  read  an  ex- 
tract from  an  address  delivered  by  him  in  February,  1888,  at  the  first 
annual  banquet  of  the  Business  Men's  Association  in  Jpliet,  111.,  in 
which  he  said : 

It  is  no  secret  nor  any  canse  of  shame  that  iron  and  steel  maniTfactnrers  in  the 
United  States  absolutely  can  not  compete,  on  even  terms,  with  the  manufacturers 
in  England  or  Europe;  it  would  be  ditlicult  to  find  there  a  locality  where  iron  ore 
and  coal  are  100  miles  apart,  while  Providence  has  so  ordered  the  distribution  of  the 
raw  materials  in  this  country  that  we  are  compelled  to  transport  them  distances 
unheard  of  abroad. 

I  think  yon  will  be  surprised  when  I  state  that  it  required  the  consumption  of  4f 
tons  of  raw  material  at  the  works  of  my  company  (and  they  are  as  well  locate<l 
as  any)  in  1887  in  the  manufacture  of  each  ton  of  rails ;  that  each  ton  of  raw  material 
was  moved  an  average  distance  of  412  miles,  at  an  average  freight  cost  of  $2.04  per 
ton ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  outlay  for  freight  on  materials  used  for  each  ton  of  rails 
manufactured  amounted  to  $9.53. 

Is  not  this  sufficient  answer  to  the  i^ee-trader,  who  with  untiring  monotony  dins 
into  our  ears  the  statement  "  that  the  ocean  freight  on  the  finished  products  ought 
to  be,  and  is,  sufficient  protective  tariff."  That  ocean  freight,  let  me  tell  you,  is 
hardly,  if  ever,  over  $3  per  ton,  and  more  frequently  from  $r  to  $2.  If  even  you  are 
prepared  to  reduce  the  wages  paid  to  aU  the  workmen  in  the  country  engagecL  in 
manufactures  and  transportation  to  the  level  of  the  wages  paid  abroad,  you  can  not 
then  overcome  the  difference  existing  through  the  enormous  distances  to  be  traversed 
in  the  States. 

I  quote  a  reliable  authority  when  I  say  that  a  comparative  statement  of  the  wages 
paid  to  the  employds  on  fifteen  trunk  lines  in  the  States  during  the  year  1880,  exclud- 
ing general  officers  and  clerks,  showed  the  average  to  be  more  than  double  the  rates 
paid  tJie  same  class  of  labor  in  Continental  Europe. 
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My  father  was  a  railroad  president  for  twenty-five  years,  and  I  got 
from  the  railroads  in  Great  Britain  the  wages  paid  by  them  and  com- 
I)ared  them  with  the  trunk  lines  running  into  Chicago  and  a  variety  of 
other  wages.  I  found  that  it  was  two  to  five  times  the  wages  paid 
abroad.  Add  that  to  the  distance  which  you  have  to  bring  the  goods, 
and  you  have  a  hopeless  mountain  to  climb.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
still  further:  A  few  years  ago  I  wjis  at  the  works  of  the  Charles  Camp- 
bell Company  at  Sheftield.  Since  that  time  that  plant  has  been 
removed  bodily  from  Sheffield  down  the  seacoast  to  Cumberland  for 
the  imrj>ose  of  avoiding  the  haul  of  the  material  back  and  forth.  They 
moved  down  to  the  seaboard  to  got  rid  of  the  small  diiference  in  the 
haul. 

The  question  has  been  raised  Jis  to  our  paying  dividends  on  watered 
stock.  There  is  not  an  ounce  of  water  in  our  works  in  any  shape  or 
form.  Instead  of  the  capital  being  more  it  is  less  by  some  millions  of 
dollars  than  it  was  when  we  started.  One  of  our  companies  has  failed 
once;  one  has  failed  twice.  Millions  of  dolhirs  have  been  sunk  in  get- 
ting to  where  we  are  to-day. 

Mr.  BuECKiNRiDGB.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Stirling.  The  Dlinois  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  spoke  of  it  being  impolitic  to  cheapen  the 
cost  of  raw  material,  and  that  if  the  raw  material  were  put  on  the  free  list 
our  whole  tariff  system  would  go  by  the  board.  Why  do  you  think 
that  if  the  raw  material  were  placed  on  the  free  list  it  would  destroy 
our  i)rotective  system  t 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  is  a  question  of  what  raw  material  is.  If  I  am 
manufacturing  pig-iron,  spiegel  iron  is  my  raw  material. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  we  make  ore  free,  and  raw  material  of  that 
chara<jter,  why  should  we  not  make  everything  else  freet 

Mr.  Stirling.  Why  should  you  select  ore  any  more  than  you  should 
select  some  other  raw  material  that  is  usedt 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Explain  upon  what  idea  you  think  that  if  we 
should  put  raw  material  on  the  free  list  it  would  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  the  tariff  system. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  go  on  this  ground,  that  I  call  myself  a  consistent 
protectionist  from  the  ore  to  the  finished  i)roduct. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  want  your  reason  for  that.  Upon  what  ground 
do  you  justify  protection  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  believe  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  oar 
industries.  I  believe  it  is  best  for  the  interest  of  the  farmers  and  best 
for  everybody.  I  believe  that  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chicago  and 
Joliet  raising  products  of  all  kinds  that  are  consumed  by  the  thousands 
of  people  who  are  employed  is  more  valuable  and  worth  more  money. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Suppose  your  raw  material,  which  is  largely 
composed  of  iron  ore,  is  put  on  the  free  list,  does  that  necessarily  hurt 
your  producti(m  of  st«el  rails  T 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  will  injure  railroads  that  are  to-day  carrying  th^ 
iron  ore.    With  free  ore  that  land  will  lose  its  ability  to  pay  as  much. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Explain  how  you  would  be  hurt  if  iron  ore  were 
put  on  the  free  list! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  myself  clear. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Give  us  a  demonstration. 

Mr.  Stirling.  If  you  come  to  me  to-moiTow  with  free  ore  it  will  in- 
jure the  iron-ore  districts. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  will  itt 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  will  lowei*  the  price  and  close  all  the  mines. 
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Mr.  BBEOKiNBrDGE.  What  makes  yon  believe  it  willt  By  what  kind 
of  reasoning  do  you  come  to  that  conclusion! 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  will  make  business  dull  until  the  mines  on  the 
lakes  and  railroads  have  cut  wages  down  to  practically  staivation 
rates.  They  could  not  live.^  I  come  to  that  conclusion  from  investiga- 
tions made  from  time  to  time  as  to  foreign  prices  and  costs  in  t£is 
country.  K  railroads  pay  from  two  to  five  times  more  wages  here  than 
abroad 

Mr.  BRECKiNBrDGB.  You  do  not  give  any  data  to  show  why  putting 
ore  on  the  free  list  would  destroy  the  ore  industry  in  your  section  of 
the  country  or  impair  the  production  of  steel  rails.  You  have  simply 
given  your  opinion.  I  am  trying  to  get  proof  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
join  you  in  that  opinion,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  give  you  proofs,  because  no 
man  can  prove  it  until  after  he  has  found  it  out. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  have  given  us  nothing  to  prove  this. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  have  not  tabulated  it  in  shape  to  be  of  value. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  When  you  estabhsh  a  plant,  do  you  make 
inquiries  in  regard  to  the  transportation,  do  you  predicate  your  action 
upon  the  investigations  of  wages  paid  railroad  and  steamboat  employes, 
or  do  you  predicate  it  upon  the  rates  of  freight  which  you  can  get  guar- 
anteed t 

Mr.  Stirling.  The  natural  thing  to  do  would  be  to  ascertain,  if  I 
were  foot-loose  to-day  and  going  to  locate,  how  1  could  advantageously 
bring  my  raw  material  in. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  would  be  with  reference  to  rates  of  freight 
with  transportation  companies! 

Mr.  Stirling.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  not  consider  the  rate>s  of  protection  here 
and  abroad  an  embargo  upon  consumption  here! 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  works  the  other  way.  The  higher  the  rate  of  duty 
and  the  more  protected  an  industry  is  the  more  capital  goes  into  it. 
Therefore  the  lower  the  price  the  greater  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  leave  out  the  last  condition.  Under  those 
circumstances  the  rate  of  duty  would  not  be  felt  by  manufacturers. 
Would  it  not  be  hurtful  and  be  an  embargo  upon  consumption  in  this 
country! 

Mr.  Stirling.  If  the  manufacturers  combine  and  keep  the  price  up, 
plus  the  duty,  and  limit  consumption,  yes;  but  I  would  also  say  I 
never  knew  of  any  such  combination  that  was  successful.  It  does  not 
hold  long. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If,  from  any  cause,  whether  combination  or 
anything  else,  does  the  rate  not  exceed  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production! 

Mr.  Stirling.  That  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  same  question. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.    You  did  not  answer  it. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  will  repeat  my  answer.  Temporarily  manufactur- 
ers can  maintain  that  fictitious  state  of  things  and  limit  consumption 
because  of  the  high  price;  but  history  shows  that  it  has  never  ulti- 
mately succeeded,  but  it  has  always  brought  retribution  with  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  consider  it  is  necessary  that  rates  should 
be  materially  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  ! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  say  it  ought  to  be  more  than  the  difference.  If 
you  want  to  keep  an  industry  alive  in  this  country  you  must  encourage 
it,  and  instead  of  making  it  timid  you  must  give  it  a  margin.  Take 
wire  rates.    We  were  two  or  three  years  hesitating  whether  we  would 
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ffo  into  it,  becaiiRO  there  was  not  snflficient  margin.  We  have  ^one  into 
it,  and  1  have  shown  you  wliat  we  have  done.  We  had  onr  ))]ant  made 
for  it,  and  had  a  meeting  of  our  board  of  directors,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable hesitation  before  we  concluded  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  want  a  considerable  dill'crence  to  cover 
that? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  want  a  reasonable  margin  above  the  cost. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  said  you  had  employed  labor  on  the  other  side  as 
well  R^  heret 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  did  not  state  what  was  the  comparative  difference 
in  price  between  the  other  side  and  this  side. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  was  not  in  the  same  industry  over  there;  but,  to 
begin  with,  I  will  say  that  the  pay  of  clerks,  cashiers,  and  managers, 
mechanics,  foremen,  and  men  of  that  kind — 1  can  not  give  the  figures 
specifically — but  I  am  paying  vastly  more  than  I  have  ever  i)aid.  I 
know  that  the  pay  of  chemists,  stenographers,  puddlers,  and  every  kind 
of  mechanic  is  very  much  better  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  state  what  the  difference  isT 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  is  three  or  four  times  as  much  here.  I  will  state  a 
case  in  point:  A  young  fellow  came  to  Chi(;ago  only  a  few  years  ago, 
who  was  abroad  a  professor  and  analytical  chemist.  I  found  him  work- 
ing in  a  music  house,  and  employed  him  as  a  junior  at  the  outset.  As 
a  junior  he  got  more  than  he  was  paid  abroad. 

Mr.  Gear.  In  a  noni)rotected  industry! 

Mr.  Stirling.  That  was  in  the  steel  trade. 

Mr.  Payne.  He  is  protected  by  the  general  wages  and  the  location  f 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  you  say  the  difference  between  the  wages  is  three 
or  four  or  five  times  as  great,  do  you  take  into  consideration  the  com- 
parative effectiveness  of  labor? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir.  Take  this  case:  he  does  not  do  any  more 
work  than  he  did  abroad;  his  effectiveness  is  no  greater  and  no  less. 
The  rate  paid  per  ton,  or  per  day,  or  per  hour,  to  the  men  is,  as  I  said, 
vastly  in  excess  of  the  rate  paid  over  there.  1  am  willing  to  grant 
that  a  man  here  will  do  more  work,  and  that  he  gets  more  money. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  you  have  ascertained  by  cross-examining  those  who 
had  worked  and  who  knew  what  the  rates  were! 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  During  the  early  part  of  your  remarks,  did  you 
submit  any  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  articles 
made  in  this  country  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Nr,  sir.    I  have  not  the  data,  but  I  could  get  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Therefore  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  what 
your  industry  actually  needs? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  can  remember  when  it  was  thought  to  be  bank- 
ruptcy to  sell  st^el  rails  at  £4.  They  are  selling  now  for  £3  12«.  M. 
The  protection  that  I  want  is  the  protection  that  will  give  me  a  living 
price,  and  which  will  enable  me  to  pay  wages  and  give  the  margin  to 
which  capital  is  entitled  to  have  below  the  least  possible  figure  that  the 
foreigner  can  run  on. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Have  you  submitted  the  cost  of  production,  or 
the  ap])roximate  of  what  your  industry  really  needs? 

Mr.  Stirling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  you  going  to  submit  that  to  us? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  production  of  my  company 
would  be  a  fair  basis  lor  the  action  of  this  entire  country.    There  is  a. 
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difTerence  between  the  cost  in  the  product  of  my  own  mills.  Five  years 
ago  I  bad  a  small  billet  mill  in  this  country,  at  Joliet,  and  in  the  year 
1892  the  whole  total  outcome  of  the  manufa<*ture  of  that  i>lant  at  Joliet 
by  our  company,  after  taxes,  maintenance,  and  regular  repairs  were 
done,  showed  no  profit,  with  about  $1,000,000  capital.  We  did  not  earn 
or  declare  any  dividend.  I  will  have  to  spend  $12,000  to  have  that 
plant  put  in  repair,  and  1  have  not  turned  a  wheel  this  year.  The 
money  1  have  in  it  is  going  to  be  idle,  adding  that  much  to  my  fixed 
charges.    How  am  I  going  to  get  it  back  again  t 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  When  you  endeavor  to  influence  capital  to  go 
into  your  business,  do  you  not  submit  to  capitalists  an  estimate  of  what 
you  expect  to  makeT 

Mr.  Stirling.  The  only  way  I  can  get  capital  to  assist  me  is  by 
putting  on  a  mortgage  and  guaranteeing  it  a  certain  rate  of  interest. 
They  do  not  want  to  subscribe  capital.  The  capital  I  have  got  in  that 
plant  is  not  worth  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction! 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do  that  every  month.  It  does  not  matter, 
however,  what  one  month's  cost  may  be. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  It  is  necessary  for  the  committee,  having  to  dis- 
charge as  imi>ortant  functions  as  we  have,  to  have  a  good  idea  of  the 
average  cost  of  production  in  these  industries  in  this  country,  in  order 
that  we  may  know  where  to  trace  it. 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  will  say  that  individually  for  my  company  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  call  for  a  change  in  the  tariff  as  it  now  exists.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  injury  to  change  it.  If  the  committee  has 
made  up  its  mind  that  there  must  be  a  change,  I  think  that  our  manu- 
facturers will  be  ready  to  give  them  any  data  which  they  can. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get. 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  it  now. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Are  you  willing  to  do  thatt 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  as  one  individual,  or  for  the  entire  trade? 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  go  into  a  combine,  I  want 
the  information. 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  You  want  this  rate  maintained,  but  you  do  not 
submit  proof  that  it  should  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  have  always,  so  far,  tried  in  any  statement  I  have 
ever  made  to  any  committee,  in  any  shape  or  form,  to  make  no  state- 
ment that  I  could  not  substantiate.  I  have  always  tried  to  give  figures 
that  I  could  stand  on.  Therefore,  I  would  not  hastily  give  an  answer 
to  that  question.  I  think  that  when  the  time  comes  that  this  committee 
requires  information  of  that  character  we  will  be  willing  to  submit 
figures. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  If  you  can  submit  that  kind  of  data,  I  would 
like  to  receive  it,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Stibling.  Bear  this  in  mind,  that  the  question  is  so  peculiar, 
and  there  are  so  many  factors  in  it  that  answers  do  not  occur  to  me, 
and  probably  in  the  multiplicity  of  details  would  not  occur  to  you.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  today  to  reach  the  Pacific  coast  under  the  present 
duty.  I  think  the  Eastern  manufacturers  have  hard  work  to  get  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  steel  came  to  the 
Pacific  coast  in  1890.  If  you  bring  the  English  rail  from  the  seaboard 
and  ship  it  to  Chicago,  the  present  duty  is  sufficient;  but  if  you  expect 
to  reach  the  Pacific  coast  and  meet  competition,  a  greater  rate  is  necea- 
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Bary.    The  cost  of  production  in  my  mill  does  not  give  you  a  comprehen* 
sive  review  of  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  But  do  you  believe  that  we  ought  to  lay  rates 
of  duty  that  would  bind  tlie  whole  country  to  the  American  manufac- 
turers, regardless  of  the  cost  of  transportation  t 

Mr.  Stirling.  Practically,  yes. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Would  that  enable  you  to  charge  a  rate  high 
enough  to  make  up  the  difl'ereiice  in  proximity  I 

Mr.  Stirling.  If  you  have  iron  ore  in  Texas,  and  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  you  have  resources  of  this  country  which  are  coustiintly 
changing. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  oret 

Mr.  Stirling.  From  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

The  On  AIRMAN.  What  does  it  cost,  delivered  at  ycnir  mills  t 

Mr.  Stirling.  This  year  I  suppose  it  will  be  sonie where  about  $3  to 
♦4.75. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Bessemer  oret 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  coke! 

Mr.  Stirling.  We  get  our  coal  from  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  our 
coke  from  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  anthriicitet 

Mr.  Stirling.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  coal  cost  delivered  at  your  millt 

Mr.  Stirling.  From  g<1.50  to  $2.25. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  coke  cost! 

Mr.  Stirling.  About  $4.25. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  limestone? 

Mr.  Stirling.  From  LogansiM)rt,  Ind. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  cost? 

Mr.  Stirling.  $1.25. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  rates  the  chief  cost  of  assembling  your . 
materials? 

Mr.  Stirling.  That  is  the  price  of  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Transportation  and  cost  of  product? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  am  speaking  roughly.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was 
going  to  be  asked  about  these  details,  and  I  may  not  have  them  ac- 
curate. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  iron  ore  were  put  upon  the  free  Mst; 
would  that  affect  you  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Mr.  Breckinridge  has  been  questioning  me  and  lie 
says  I  do  not  prove  anything.  1  do  not  i)rofess  to  prove  anything.  I 
must  theorize  as  well  as  any  one  else. 

The  Chairman.  What  ellect  would  it  have  if  we  put  iron  ore  on  the 
free  list? 

Mr.  STiRiiiNG.  It  would  give  me  iron  ore  cheax)er. 

The  Chairman.  Your  iron  ore  could  be  had  at  Chicago  cheaper,  and 
you  get  it  from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan? 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  would  be  cheaper  in  this  way;  but  the  miners  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  would  have  to  work  tor  less  money.  The 
men  on  the  railroads  would  have  to  work  for  less  money;  the  capital 
would  have  to  be  content  with  less  money,  and  the  capital  invested 
would  have  to  do  without  dividends. 

The  Chairman.  If  foreign  ore  could  not  be  delivered  at  your  works 
cheaper  than  the  ore  from  W^isconsin  and  Michigan,  how  would  that 
affect  the  wages  of  miners  ? 
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Mr.  Stiblino.  The  foreign  ore  would  get  to  tide  water  and  the  lake, 
and  would  probably  meet  us  at  Pittsburg.  The  Lake  Superior  mines 
would  be  dependent  upon  the  consumption  of  Illinois  and  Ohio,  and 
that  would  cut  the  business  in  half. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  your  Eastern  competitors  would  get 
ore  cheaper  than  you  would! 

Mr.  STiRLma.  No,  sir.  The  foreign  ore  would  come  into  this  country 
and  be  moved  from  the  seaboard  west,  and  would  meet  the  Northern 
ore  at  a  certain  point,  probably  Pittsburg.  The  foreign  ore  would  com- 
pel the  native  ore  to  come  down- in  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  be  shut  out  from  all  competition  where 
the  two  ores  meet! 

Mr.  Stirling.  No 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  there  be  a  fluctuation  f 

Mr.  Stirling.  My  anticipation  is  that  the  use  of  foreign  and  native 
ores  would  bring  down  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  costs  more  to  put  down  a 
ton  of  ore  here! 

Mr.  Stirling.  1  do.  not  know  absolutely,  from  personal  knowledge, 
but  I  have  circumstantial  evidence  that  that  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  there  was  an  American  demand  for  foreign 
ore.    Would  not  that  raise  the  price  of  foreign  ore  at  once! 

Mr.  Stirling.  If  there  was  no  impairment  of  the  demand,  probably 
yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  make  any  reduction  felt  in  this  coun- 
try there  would  have  to  be  a  substantial  demand  for  foreign  ore,  would 
there  not! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  think  we  would  have  to  import  as  much  as  1,000,000 
tons  of  ore  to  the  seaboard.    I  do  not  carry  the  figures  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  the  price  of  ore  was  highest! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  think  that  occurred  in  a  year  when  the  production 
in  this  country  was  hardly  up  to  the  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  raw  material  were 
put  upon  the  free  list  it  would  destroy  the  whole  system  of  protection! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  say  that,  based  upon  my  definition  of  what  raw 
material  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  employ  about  9,500  men,  and  your  pay  roll  was 
six  and  a  half  million  dollars  hist  year.  How  much  is  that  per  man — 
between  $600  and  *700,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  is  not  far  from  $700. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  average  you  include  not  only  the  workmen 
but  the  clerks,  superintendents,  and  that  kind  of  labor,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  Stirling.  We  include  the  office  force  at  the  mills,  the  actual 
superintendents  at  the  mill;  but  we  do  not  include  the  city-office  force, 
the  president  and  salaried  men. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  rate  of  wages  more  than  the  rate  of  wages 
which  prevails  in  this  country  in  the  manufactures  involving  arts  and 
trades  where  there  is  no  foreign  competition! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  the  very  much  higher  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  railroad  employes  in  this  country.  There  is  no  foreign 
competition  there,  is  there! 

Mr.  Keed.  They  are  in  the  same  situation  as  if  they  had  a  prohibi- 
tory tsiriff. 

Mr.  Stirling.  Their  employes  make  their  wages  from  the  product  of 
.the  mines  to-day. 
th 20 
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The  Chairman.  Tlie  only  prohibitive  tariif  which  they  have  is  the 
rate  on  foreign  tonnage  to  tliis  country. 

Mr.  Stirling.  JUet  me  state  that  the  tonnage  from  our  mills  for  the 
first  year  was  $4.67  per  day;  for  tlie  next  year,  it  was  $6.26  per  day; 
the  next  year  it  was  $6.97 ;  the  next  year  it  was  $7.78;  and  the  next 
yejir  it  was  $8.18  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  question  of  the  daily  wages  of  labor,  or  is  it 
the  question  of  the  cost  of  putting  the  product  in  the  market T 

Mr.  Stirling.  They  go  together. 

The  Chairman.  Each  is  an  element;  but  is  not  the  last  the  princi- 
pal onet 

Mr.  Stirling.  The  last  is  made  up  of  the  first. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  rather  dwelling  upon  the  first, 
as  if  that  were  the  only  element  involved. 

Mr.  Stirling.  When  1  say  labor  cost  is  80  per  (rent  of  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  greater  factor. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  80  per  cent  of  the  whole,  if  you  go  back  to  the 
oret 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  count  everything  as  labor  cost  except  roy- 
alty! 

Sir.  Stirling.  I  count  eveiything  except  taxes,  insurance,  and  roy- 
alty.   They  are  not  labor. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  a  Govern- 
ment publication,  the  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  steel  rails  is  put  down 
at  about  $24.80. 

Mr.  Stirling.  My  experience  with  figures  that  I  have  seen  pub- 
lished by  Labor  Bureaus  are  perfectly  wild  statenu^nts. 

The  Chairman.  This  report  of  the  Government  is  a  very  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  cost  generally  of  steel  rails  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  entire  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  rails  in  this  country  was 
put  down  at  $24.80. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  never  in  my  life  was  able  to  make  rails  for  any  such 
price.    I  have  never  done  it,  and  I  have  no  pros])ect  of  ever  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  make  rails  as  cheap  as  any  other  pro- 
ducer? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  the  product  of  the  country  do  you 
make! 

Mr.  Stirling.  If  I  could  run  on  full  time  1  think  I  could  make 
product  enough  to  supply  nearly  all  the  country  wants  this  year. 

The' Chairman.  How  many  companies  are  engaged  in  making  steel 
rails  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Stirling.  There  are  eight  or  ten. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  agreement  as  to  the  quantity  you  make 
ea<*1i  yearf 

Mr.  Stirling.  There  is  »io  agi^eement  in  any  shape  or  form  that 
limits  the  product  or  fixes  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  There  ir  no  agreement  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
product  of  the  mills! 

Mr.  Stirling.  There  is  an  agreement  among  manufiicturers,  but  it 
in  no  shajie  or  form  limits  the  product  of  steel  rails. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  agreement,  then! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  ti)  state  that  here. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  divide  the  territory  or  the  market  among 
yourselves! 
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Mr.  Sttbling.  The  agreemeot  between  ourselves  does  not  in  any 
way  impair  the  customer  in  any  shape  or  form.  A  man  can  get  all  the 
rails  he  wants  at  a  satisfactory  price. 

Mr.  BREOKmBiDaE.  Can  he  buy  from  anybody  he  wants  tof 

Mr.  Stirling.  He  can  buy  from  anybody. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  there  no  correspondence  between  you! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  am  not  aware  what  other  mills  sell  for.  If  a  man 
wants  to  buy  at  Sparrow's  Point  I  can  not  prevent  him. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  There  is  no  division  of  territory? 

Mr.  Stirling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  said  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  explain  our 
business,  and  you  are  asking  in  detail  the  same  quelnons  which  the 
chairman  asked. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  are  expecting  your  business  to  be  protected 
at  the  cost  of  the  people,  and  you  are  not  willing  to  let  the  people  know 
what  your  cost  is. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  have  gone  on  record  as  saying  that  the  product  is 
not  limited,  nor  the  price  monopolized  or  limited. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  declined  to  answer  the  chairman's  question, 
however. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Have  you  any  foreign  market  for  your  product! 

Mr.  Stirling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  do  not  transport  goods  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Stirling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Do  not  some  bteel  rails  go  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  think  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Did  not  some  American  steel  rails  go  to  Mexico  last 
year? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  say  the  cost  is  $12  for  a  little  over  the  third  of 
the  cost  of  production  in  England? 

Mr.  Stirling.  The  selling  price  in  England  is  £3  12«.  and  6d. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  And  the  duty  is  $13.44;  and  you  say  it  costs  about 
$12  to  make  them. 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  is  about  $18  or  $19. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  That  includes  labor,  material,  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  rule,  when  an  article  of  common  necessity  be- 
comes cheapened,  its  consumption  increases,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  make  steel  rails  cheap,  would  there  not  be 
more  railroads  built? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  think  so,  under  present  conditions.  I  think 
the  country  has  all  the  trunk  lines  it  will  need  for  sometime  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  lines  of  projected  rail- 
roads in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  we  have  all  the  railroads  we  need  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  For  the  immediate  pre8i*nt  I  think  the  country  is 
well  supplied,  unfortunately;  I  wish  it  were  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  If  steel  rails  were  cheaper  in  this  country  would  it 
not  stimulate  railroad  building? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman,  The  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  railroad  building  to 
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the  anionTit  of  J5  per  ton  on  rails  per  mile  would  amount  to  perhftiw 
$5(M)  i)er  mile  less. 

Mr.  STiULiNci.  Yea,  8ir. 

The  Chairman.  11*  we  did  import  steel  rails,  in  what  would  we  pay 
for  tliemf 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  suppose  we  would  pay  for  them  with  the  additional 
wheat  which  would  be  raised  by  my  men,  because  they  would  have  to 
goto  raising  wiiesit.  Whether  that  would  make  a  better  price  to  the 
wheat-raisers  I  do  not  know.  The  men  in  the  mining  regions  to-day 
have  gone  from  the  farms,  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  as  a  general  proposition,  it  would  be 
better  to  hire  somebody  else  to  do  your  work  than  to  do  it  yourself! 

Mr.  Stirling.  1  am  a  Sootc'hmnn,  and  the  Scotch  are  a  little  alow. 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  quite  catch  cm  t<»  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  do  anything  for  yourself  that  you  can 
hire  done  cheaper! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  should  think  it  ])robablc. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  take  care  of  your  horses  because  you 
can  hire  somebody  <!heaper! 

Mr.  Stirling.  1  do  not  take  care  of  my  horses;  but  what  does  that 
prove! 

The  Chairman.  If  a  mjin  can  make  more  by  raising  wheat  or  cotton, 
and  paying  for  the  st<^el  rails  with  the  wheat  and  c(»tton  than  be  can 
by  making  the  steel  rails,  it  would  be  good  business  for  him  to  do  it, 
W(mld  it  not! 

Mr.  Stiklng.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  the  price  of  that  cotton  is  made  in 
LiveriM)ol,  an<l  is  fixed  by  the  price  in  India,  1  do  not  see  where  the 
farmer  wcmld  be  bcnelited. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  wheat  is  fixed  by  tlie  price  it  gets  in 
Liverpool! 

Mr.  Stirling.  Y'es,  sir;  the  price  in  England  or  in  Russia.  As  for 
myself,  1  prefer  not  to  take  that  chiss  of  c<nn petit  ion. 

Mr.  Kekd.  The  more  wlieat  that  would  be  raised  by  your  men  the 
lower  w<mld  be  the  price  in  ljiver]KK)lf 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kked.  When  you  set  your  men  t4>  raising  wheat  there  would  be 
more  wheat  raised  and  put  upon  tlie  markc^t? 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  would  multiply  the  jiroduction  of  wheat,  where;is 
they  are  now  cx)nsumers  of  wheat.  The  lalioring  men  are  living  on 
their  wages. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  ])redicament  of  the  cotton  and  wheat 
planter. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  think  you  need  worry  about  that.  We  have 
00  per  cent  of  our  agricultural  |)roducts  consumed  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  consume  00  per  cent  of  our  wheat 
in  this  country! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  know  tlie  details. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  consume  00  per  cent  of  the  cotton  raised  in 
this  country  ! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  can  not  teU.  We  consume  00  per  cent  of  wheat,  ac- 
cording to  the  G(»veriimcnt  reports. 

The  Chairman.  Are  wages  in  the  trades  and  arts,  which  ex])ort 
goods  such  as  cotton  mill  machinery,  sewing  nnnjhines,  locomotives, 
furniture,  and  things  of  that  kind,  as  high  as  in  your  line  of  produc- 
tion! 

Mr.  Stirling.  1  really  do  not  know. 
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The  Chaibman.  Do  yon  think  it  is  the  protected  industries  that  keep 
np  the  rate  of  wages  in  this  country,  or  is  it  the  other  industries  that 
maintain  the  rate  of  wages  t 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  am  not  sufficiently  posted  in  all  the  rates  of  wages 
in  the  miscellaneous  trades  of  the  country  to  answer  that.  That  is  the 
case  in  my  own  industry,  I  am  firmly  convinced. 

Mr.  TiTRNEB.  You  say  that  on  an  average  the  labor  element  in  a  ton 
of  steel  rails  amounts  to  about  80  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  costt 

Mr.  Stirling.  The  direct  and  indirect  labor. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  said  that  on  this  side  it  is  two  to  five  times  as  great 
as  on  the  other  side.  What  would  be  the  percentage  of  labor  in  a  ton 
of  the  steel  rails  made  in  England  f 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  it  be  one-half,  or  one-fifth,  or  what  amount 
would  it  be  according  to  the  ratio  you  have  given! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  have  to  analyze  that  pretty 
carefully. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  we  pay  twice  as  much  or  five  times  as  much  as  on 
the  other  side! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  would  say  one  and  a  half  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Turner.  Did  you  not  state  just  now  that  the  labor  cost  here 
was  two  to  five  times  as  great  as  in  England! 

Mr.  Stirling.  The  labor  cost,  as  far  as  I  know  anything  about  it, 
is  two  to  five  times  as  much  on  this  side  as  in  England.  I  state  that 
as  a  result  of  an  investigation  made  years  ago. 

Mr.  Turner.  At  this  time,  under  existing  conditions,  what  would 
be  the  relative  cost  of  steel  rails  as  to  the  element  of  labor  between  the 
two  countries! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  have  made  no  investigation  for  several  years,  so  I 
can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  To  say  that  it  is  two  to  five  times  as  great  in  this 
country  makes  a  pretty  wide  margin.  Wlio  i)ays  for  the  added  price 
of  steel  rails  in  this  country!  Is  it  the  foreign  manufacturer,  if  im- 
I)orted,  or  the  railroads  that  buy  as  consumers! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  don't  see  that  the  foreigner  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  cost,  as  no  importations  come  in.  As  to  tin-plates,  1  can 
state  that  the  foreigner  is  paying  for  them.  The  price  has  never  gone 
up  in  proportion  to  the  duty. 

Mr.  Turner.  On  the  question  of  steel  rails,  you  have  such  a  com- 
plete domination  of  the  market  as  to  exclude  the  foreigner  altogether! 

Mr.  Stirling.  Mr.  Swank  could  tell  more  about  that  than  I  could. 
I  know  very  little,  if  anything,  about  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Wharton  and  others  thsit 
very  little  steel  rails  are  imported.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
put  a  diity  at  a  rate  that  would  keep  them  out  and  prevent  the  market 
coming  down  to  a  fair  price! 

Mr.  Stirling.  The  American  consumer  is  satisfied  with  the  price. 
The  railroad  people  have  told  me  so— that  they  are  entirely  satisfied, 
All  the  railroads  ask  is  that  the  price  should  be  stable.  They  do  not 
want  fluctuations  up  and  down.  The  railroads  are  not  asking  this,  for 
their  traffic  comes  largely  from  the  steel  rail  industry.  If  you  will  take 
the  railroad  statistics  and  look  into  them,  you  will  find  that  their  busi- 
ness in  1888  in  ore,  coal,  steel,  iron,  limestone,  and  coke  exceeded  their 
business  in  agricultural  products  vastly. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  you  forget  that  a  gieat  many  of  the  railroads  have 
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not  that  same  relation  to  that  trafllc.    They  have  to  dei)eiid  upon  the 
agricultural  eominuiiities. 

Mr.  Stirling.  You  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  them 
are  engaged  in  that. 

Mr.  TuKNEB.  Do  you  moan  to  say  that  the  railroads  are  content  with 
the  prices  you  charge? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  have  been  so  informed  by  the  ]>re8ident«  of  some 
of  the  leading  trunk  lines. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  they  not  be  glad  to  get  them  at  $18  instead  of 
$28? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  could  not  state  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  think  that  must  be  wrong  about  the  railroads  having 
no  souls.    If  that  is  true,  I  think  they  are  very  liberal. 

Mr.  Stirling.  1  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt  for  my  information. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  spoke  of  90  i)er  cent  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  this  country  being  consumed  here.    It  was  98  per  cent  in  1800. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Don't  you  know  that  the  percentage  of  exportations  of 
agricultural  products  is  increasing,  and  has  be^n  increasing  ever  since 
18G0t 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  Even  if  what  you  say  is  so, 
it  is  easily  explained. 

Mr.  Bynum.  It  would  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
giving  the  home  market  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Stirling.  We  commenced  to  manufacture  steel  rails  somewhere 
about  1867.  The  growth  of  the  trunk  lines  has  been  enormous  since 
the  inti'oduction  of  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  were  giving  the  statement  as  showing  that  such  a 
large  proportion  of  agricultural  pro<lucts  were  consumed  at  home;  and 
what  1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  98  i)er  cent  of  our 
agiicultural  products  were  consumed  under  a  low  tariff,  and  only 
90  per  cent  are  consumed  under  a  high  tariff. 

Mr.  Stirling.  What  was  98  per  cent  then  compared  with  90  per 
cent  now  f 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  agricul- 
tural products  are  increasing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Stirling.  We  are  eating  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Bynitm.  You  speak  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  tonnage  men. 
What  i)roportion  of  the  9,500  men  which  you  emjiloy  are  tonnage  meuf 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  could  not  answer  that  oft-hand. 

Mr.  BYNU3I.  It  is  only  a  small  proportion. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  wouldn't  like  to  make  a  guess. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  have  men  employed  by  the  day,  I  sux)posef 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir;  lots  of  them. 

Mr.  BYNU3I.  What  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Fifteen  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Bynum.  How  many  hours  do  they  work? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Ten  or  12  if  they  want  to — at  least  before  tins  depres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  time  since  the  depression. 
1  suppose  that  not  more  than  half  your  men  are  working  at  that  i*ate 
of  wages  t 

Mr.  Stirling.  Certainly  not;  but  that  is  the  common  rate  of  wagea. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  not  that  so  in  most  of  the  iron  industries  t 

Mr,  Stirling.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  it  not  so  in  Homestead! 
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Mr.  STiBLiNa.  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  you,  or  have  yon  misunder- 
stand me.  Common  labor  is  15  cents  an  hour.  Foremen  get  $2.10  a 
day  at  Chicago.  Mechanics  get  another  rate,  aud  there  are  other  men 
who  are  not  common  laborers  or  tonnage  men. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  tonnage  men  are  the  highest  paid  labor  you  have! 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  were  steel  rails  worth  in  1886 1 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  can  not  recollect. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  were  in  business  then! 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  I  have  been  in  business  ever  since  1879,  but  I  do 
not  carry  those  figures  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Bynum.  In  1886  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  for 
steel  rails  on  account  of  the  increased  railroad  construction,  amounting 
to  12,000  miles.  The  price  in  1885  ran  up  from  $27  to  $39  in  1886.  Is 
not  that  truet 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Byntjm.  In  what  year  was  it  that  they  went  upt 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  know  the  Joliet  Steel  Company  lost  money  in  steel 
rails  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  not  recollect  that  in  1886  the  price  of  steel  rails 
went  up  from  $27  to  $39  a  ton  ! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  remember ;  there  was  an  advance. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  not  remember  that  there  was  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  steel  rails  of  about  $12  a  ton  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  that 
advance? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  presume  it  was  on  ac^count  of  the  demand. 

Mr.  Bynum.  When  they  were  selling  rails  at  $27  a  ton,  they  were 
making  a  profit,  were  they  nott 

Mr.  Stirling.  No,  sir;  I  lost  my  capital. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Then  it  would  have  been  wise  business  to  have  closed 
up! 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  closed  up. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  tariff  at  that  time  was  about  $17  a  ton  on  rails. 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  may  have  been;  I  don't  know.  1  can  not  recollect 
these  figures. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Did  not  the  steel-rail  manufacturers  during  that  year, 
because  of  the  high  tariff  and  low  competition,  run  the  price  up  from 
$27  to  $40  a  ton  T 

Mr.  Stirling.  If  I  had  those  facts  and  figures  before  me,  I  would 
be  very  willing  to  answer,  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Being  in  the  business,  you  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  have  not  taxed  my  memory  with  those  things.  I  do 
not  keep  track  of  selling  prices  in  years  past.  I  have  enough  to  do  to 
keep  up  with  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  speak  of  importations  injuring  the  business  in  this 
country.  Was  it  not  in  1880  or  1881  that  the  largest  importations  of 
pig  and  scrap  iron  were  made? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  fancy  it  would  be,  but  at  the  same  time  that  was 
a  year  of  extraordinary  activity  all  over  the  world,  and  prices  were 
abnormally  high.  Therefore  the  surplus  demand  had  to  be  supplied 
from  abroad  and  was  supplied.    It  was  high  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Have  you  examined  statistics  with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  years  of  prosperity  are  not  usually  accompanied  by 
the  greatest  importations  and  exportationsf 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  know  about  thati 
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1027  The  Bookeby, 
Chicago^  October  2^  189S. 

Dear  Sik  :  AVben  I  liad  the  honor  of  ai>poariDiir  before  your  conuDit- 
tee  and  athlressin^  you  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  as  related  to  the 
iron  and  steel  industries,  questions  ^ere  put  to  me  which  I  could  only 
answer  approximately  from  memory.  Ilavin^i:  now  looked  up  the  sta- 
tistics  that  I  compiled  early  in  1888,  and  which  I  had  in  mind  when 
answering  the  <iuestions  relented  to,  and  believing  that  it  will  interest 
you  and  the  members  of  your  committee  to  receive  specific  statements, 
I  beg  to  submit  the  following  tigures,  which  are  taken  fnmi  memoranda 
and  letters  in  my  possession : 

Comparatire  vageif  paid  ia  ConfteUsrille  coal  region,  Pennstflvaniaj  and  in  the  ooal  minet 
of   Lanarkahir€f  Scotland,  Scotch  ratva  being  reduced  to  Anurivan  curremc^ ;   ^tar* 


Miuera l»or  day . 

Drivrps do.'. . 

BlavkHUiiths 


Connellriville. 


II.  Ki  to  $2. 10 

1.  M)        2. 2U 

2.50 


Lanmrkuliire. 


$1.06totl.t6 
.60 
.Ml 


(*omparatire  wngcH  paid  in  United  States  and  Lanarkshire  coal  minct. 


Mineni*  (paid  by  the  tou)  average  eaniiugs.  .per  day. . 

Engincont ! do 

Traokiiifu.  timlwrnion.  roailnien,  etc do 

Driven* 


Wiliiiiii;i;ton, 

ni.,  lAVi 
<3foot  veiu.) 

13.28 

2.(K)t4i2.50 

1.80      2.25 

l.&O 


Danville.  111., 

IHSU 
(0-foot  vein). 


$2.12 

2. 50  to  :t.  00 

2. 00       2. 50 

2.00 


Scotliind, 
1888. 


$1.QQ 

.91 

$1.09  to  1.00 

.48         .91 


KAILKOAD  LABOR. 


Chicago. 


LormnotiTe  on^jimnT!*—  | 

Paflftenp'r Iht  month . . ' 

Fi  ei{;ht do. .  = 

Switchmen di».. 

Section  foremen do. . 

Section  hamls inr  day . . 

Blwkamiths Iht  hour . . 

Boiler-makers per  day . .  | 

Helliers do. . . 

Apprentices do. .  j 

Painters do . . ' 


Scotland. 


$145.00  ;$38.00to|51.00 


125.00 

32.00 

48.00 

70.00 

22.00 

W.84 

45. 00  to  $55. 00 

22.00 

28.00 

1.10          1.25 

.00 

.7» 

.274 

.101 

.161 

2.75 

.81 

Lll 

i.:;5 

.S8 

1. 00 

.20 

2.25 

1.18 

i.a 

Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans,  secretary  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steol  Institnte,  in 
his  book  on  *' Railway  Problem,''  confirms  the  above  lignres,  for  he  says 
that  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France  the  earnings  of 
the  different  grades  of  railroad  lal)or  vary  trom  about  814  to  $38  per 
mouth,  a  great  luajority  being  less  than  $liO. 

Blast  furnace  labor. 


Chioajfo. 


Top  tillers '  ♦2.40 

Bottom  tillem fi? 

Cinder  huHlern JJJ 

Blant  engineer *••••' 

G«neral  labor 1<W 


At  a  Cum-  . 
berlaiid  ' 
»«'ai>«»rt 

(En;;laud). 

$1.13 
1.13 
0.85 
1.09 
0.77 


Nevcaatle 
(Knglaiid). 


Olwifinr 
(Scotland). 


$1.7!  ! 
1.19  '• 
l.W    . 
1.27 
$0. 81  to  0. 97  , 


•1.0* 
0L87 


$0.57toai 
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The  rates  named  above  refer  to  the  years  1887-'88.  Inquiry  shows 
that  the  rates  paid  for  railroad  hibor  on  lines  running  into  Chicago  at 
the  present  time  do  not  vary  materially  from  the  rates  given  herein.  I 
am  not  intbrmed  as  to  what  change  in  wages  may  have  been  made  abroad. 

In  steel  plants  I  have  the.  figures  for  1888,  covering  a  converting  mill 
and  rail  mill  at  Sheffield,  England.  The  comparative  rates  that  I  give 
are  based  upon  an  average  run  at  the  works  of  my  company  in  Chi- 
cago, in  1892.  The  English  rates  are  for  a  day  of  10  hours,  the  Chicago 
rates  are  mostly  for  a  day  of  8  hours. 


CONVERTING  HILL. 


Ladlemcn per  day . 

Pitmen do. . 

Runners do  . 

Iron  capoUs do. . 

Iron  stockcrs (!o. . 

Locomotive  enjfineer do. . 

Coiuniou  labor per  liour . 

RAIL  MILL. 

« 

Heatent per  day. 

Helpers ".....  do . . 

L«v»<niion do.. 

Cold  8t  raightonem do . . 

Helpers do.  . 

Gnc^^er do. . 

Drillers • «lo. . 

Table  engineer do. . 


Sheffield. 


$2.43 
1.94 
1.46 
2.01 
1.40 
1.04 
.11 


$2.91 
Ll>4 
1.94 
1.94 
1.21 
1.21 
1.46 
2.43 


Referring  to  the  point  that  I  raised,  that  the  cost  of  transportation — 
owing  to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  upon  our  raikoads  and  lakes,  and 
owing  to  the  distsmces  from  which  the  raw  materials  have  to  be  brought 
together — ^raised  our  cost  and  necessitated  adequate  protection,  I  lind 
that  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans  in  his  book  entitled  "  Steel,  its  History,  Manufac- 
ture and  Uses"  shows  that  in  eight  different  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turing localities  in  Great  Britain,  at  which  five-sixths  of  all  the  iron 
and  steel  in  Great  Britain  are  manufactured,  the  approximate  cost  of 
conveying  the  raw  materials  required  for  making  one  ton  of  i)ig  iron 
varied  from  a  minimum  of  $1.22  to  a  maximum  of  $3.89  per  ton  of  pia 
IRON  manufactured. 

In  our  case  the  assembhng  of  the  same  raw  materials  on  cars  in  our 
mill  yard  costs  us  not  less  than  $5.81  per  ton  of  pig  iron  amounting, 
as  you  will  see,  to  49  per  cent  more  than  the  highest  cost  in  Great 
Britain,  or  to  376  per  cent  more  than  the  lowest,  an  amount  that  I  be- 
lieve you  will  readily  admit  is  a  very  serious  factor  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture. 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  R.  SxiBLiNa, 
First  Vice- President  J  Illinois  Steel  Company. 
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Schedule  C. 

STATEHiarr  of  john  lavbebt.  vicE-PRrsiDEirr  of  tee  cohsoudated 

AHD  IBOH  COKFAHT,  JOLIET,  ILL. 

Mr.  Ohaiuman:  You  have  been  listoiiing  for  several  hours  to  a  fnll 
ai](l  complete  stateiDent  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  it  8eom8  lo 
me  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  much  on  the  subject.  I  think  it  has 
been  very  fully  answered.  Indeed,  most  of  the  argument  that  I  had 
prepared  to  make  has  been  so  fully  covered  as  to  practically  leave  me 
without  a  speech. 

I  take  it,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  seriously  considering  the  question 
whether  there  is  too  much  protection  to  the  inm  and  steel  industry; 
whether  or  not  the  i)rotection  that  is  now  on  that  industry  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  price  of  the  article;  and,  that  being  the  case, 
whether  or  not  the  present  protection  or  duty  can  not  be  reduced.  I 
will  take  up  but  a  few  moments  of  your  time  as  I  shall  S]>eak  on  but 
one  subject.  I  shall  undertake  to  show  you  why  the  duty  does  not 
increase  the  price  of  the  article  but,  on  the  contrary,  decreases  it. 

To  do  that  I  will  take  you  back  to  1883.  Wire  rods  and  billet-s  are 
our  raw  material.  In  1883,  when  I  first  engaged  in  manufsicturiug 
barbed  wire,  we  imported  all  the  rods  from  abroad.  The  average  price 
paid  for  the  foreign  rod  in  New  York  was  ^i>2  to  $(55  per  ton.  The  cost 
of  that  rod  at  our  works  in  Joliet  was  about  808  per  ton.  This  was  at  a 
time  when  we  impoited  rods  from  a  free-trade  country.  The  wages  which 
we  pay  to-day  are  the  same  that  we  paid  in  1883.  We  have  practically 
the  same  machinery  in  use  as  we  had  at  that  time.  Alter  a  duty  of 
six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  iK)und  was  put  on  the  wire  rods  immediately 
wire  rod  mills  w^ere  built  in  this  country.  The  first  one,  I  think,  was 
built  at  Johnsto^vn;  the  next  one  was  at  Worcester,  Mass.;  the  next 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  then  one  at  Pittsburg;  then  at  fJeaver  Falls;  then 
at  Braddock,  and  then  at  Joliet.  With  a  duty  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a 
pound  on  wire  rods  in  1883,  the  price  of  the  domestic  rod  has  gradually 
gone  down  until  toda^^  w^e  can  get  the  same  rod  and  a  better  one  at 
home,  or  in  Joliet,  for  tSO  a  ton,  compared  with  the  rod  in  1883,  which 
was  bought  abroad  at  ko>^.  I  submit  that  when  the  duty  of  six-tenths 
of  a  cent  a  pound  wa^i  placed  on  w^ire  rods  it  had  the  tendency  to  de- 
crease the  cost  of  wire  rods  rather  than  increase  it.  Sup^wse  the  duly 
of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  had  not  been  placed  on  wire  rods^  would 
we  not  be  paying  the  same  price  we  paid  in  1883 1 

In  1883  barbed  wire,  produced  from  a  foreign  rod,  was  selling  at  8  to 
10  cents  a  pound ;  it  is  selling  to-day,  made  from  domestic  material,  at 
2 J  cents.  W^e  can  not  go  much  lower;  we  have  got  pretty  near  to  the 
bottom. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  raising  a  revenue,  then  you  must  necessarily 
reduce  the  price  of  the  article  to  a  point  where  importation  can  be 
made.  How  low  will  you  have  to  got  You  would  have  to  put  it 
exactly  where  it  was  in  1883.  We  would  then  have  free  raw  materiid, 
closed  mills,  and  would  have  to  set  our  idle  working  men  to  raising 
wheat,  com,  and  oats,  as  they  did  years  ago  when  wheat  was  burned 
for  fuel  out  in  Nebraska.  If  you  want  to  keep  the  American  market 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  workmen,  why  share  it  with  the  foreign 
manuiacturert    Our  tarift'laws  at  present  are  so  nicely  acyusted  that 
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the  American  mannfacttirer  has  complete  control  of  the  home  market, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  able  to  compete  in  all  countries  with  his  for- 
eign competitors. 

As  an  illastration,  I  will  say  that  we  can  import  rods,  get  a  rebate 
of  99  per  cent  of  the  duty,  and  put  our  product  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  We  would  prefer  to  have  our  home  market  and  let  the  for- 
eigners have  the  markets  of  the  world.  After  our  present  tariff  law 
was  passed  we  had  a  fair  chance  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  I  may 
state  that  in  1883  wire  nails  were  sold  in  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  made 
from  a  foreign  rod,  at  10  cents  a  pound.  You  can  buy  them  to-day  for 
tl.90  a  keg. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  base  sizes  are  lower  t 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  expect  the  base  size  would  be  91.25. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  duty  is  2  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  yout 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  question. 
If  the  duty  has  reduced  the  cost  to  the  figures  named,  not  only  on  wire 
rods  but  on  nails,  and  the  wages  have  remained  as  they  were,  what  is 
the  use  of  reducing  the  duty  t 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  harm  would  it  do  if  it  were  reduced! 

Mr.  Lambert.  We  do  not  know.  At  the  present  time  the  manu- 
factories of  all  kinds  are  being  closed. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  am  taking  your  own  argument. 

Mr.  Lambert.  There  ai^e  two  ways  of  looking  at  that.  One  way  of 
looking  at  it  is  this.  Is  it  the  intention  and  desire  to  divide  with  our 
foreign  competitor!  I  say  that  so  long  as  protection  is  not  abused 
there  is  no  necessity  for  interfering  with  the  duties. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  If  the  import  duty  is  now  already  higher  than  the 
cost  of  the  article  why  can  it  not  be  interfered  with! 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  a  question  of  nails,  which  are  4  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  was  asking  about  nails. 

Mr.  Lambert.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  nails  would  not 
be  imported,  if  the  duties  were  largely  decreased.  But  if  the  duty  cuts 
no  figure  in  the  cost,  what  is  the  necessity  of  reducing  it! 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  is  to  prevent  a  possible  abuse. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  have  shown  you  that  while  the  rate  is  4  cents  a 
pound  we  have  reduced  the  cost  of  wire  nails  down  to  $1.90. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  cost  of  wire  nails  has  fallen  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  the  lowest  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  that  is  possibly  true. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  not  know  it  is! 

Mr.  Lambert.  No. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Well,  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  duty  imposed  on 
wire  rods,  they  would  be  selling  as  high  to-day  in  the  United  States  as 
they  were  in  1883.  It  is  strange  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  so 
anxious  to  get  to  our  country  and  wants  us  to  reduce  the  duty  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  him  to  do  so.  If  he  is  a  philanthropist  to-day  why 
was  he  not  so  in  1883!  If  he  can  sell  them  to-day  he  certainly  could 
have  done  it  in  1883;  but  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Thirty  dollars  now  will  buy  as  much  of  the  farmer's 
product  as  $68  would  buy  then.  The  general  reduction  in  prices  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  rods, 

Mr.  Lambert.  Not  to  such  an  extent  as  that. 
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The  Chairman.  This  business  of  making  wire  nails  is  a  new  Industry. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  is  about  abf>ut  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old. 

Tlie  Chairman.  It  is  new  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  is  old  in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  hand  industry  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Lambert.  No;  tlie  first  machines  used  in  this  eouutry  for  mak- 
ing wire  nails  were  imported  from  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Hiis  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  macbines 
since  188iH 

Mr.  Lambert.  In  America  there  has  been. 

The  Chaikman.  The  cheapening  of  the  price  of  wire  nails  has  been 
because  the  mjichines  have  improved,  perhaps  t 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  industry  of  wire  nails  is  in  that  respec»t  the  same 
as  every  other  industry  in  this  C4juntry.  Just  as  soon  as  we  have  pro- 
tection on  them  t4)  give  a  ia.ir  return  to  ca])ital  as  an  investment  juat 
so  soon  brains  will  produce  machines  for  cheapening  the  cM)St  to  the 
cx>nsumer. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  introiluce  the  mjvchinery  it  displaces  labor, 
in  whose  name  you  ask  protection. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Ko,  sir. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Do  you  not  produce  a  much  larger  amount  than  you 
did  ten  years  agot 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  men  or  boyst 

Mr.  Lambert.  Men  and  boys,  both.  I  would  like  to  answer  your  last 
question  before  you  get  too  far  away.  You  asked  the  cpiestion  whether 
we  did  not  displace  the  men  on  acccmnt  of  using  machinery.  That 
is  true.  Ten  years  ago  we  employed  75  men  in  making  wire  nails, 
whereas  to  day  we  employ  1,100. 

The  Chairman.  Seventy-five  men  can  make  more  nails  now  than  76 
men  could  ten  years  agot 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  because  you  have  improved  the  ma<5hinery  with 
which  they  work.    That  machinery  is  use<l  all  ov(»r  the  world  to-day, 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  is  used  more  in  the  United  States  than  abroad. 
The  farmers  get  theii*  material  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  farmer  expected  to  share  in  the  progress 
of  industries! 

Ma.  Lambert.  Tie  does  share  in  them,  and  he  gets  his  full  share. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  (mt  with  the  proposition  that  a  tariff 
duty  decreased  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  made  that  statement.    I  said  in  cmr  line. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  operate  in  other  lines! 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  came  down  here  in  the  interest  of  wire  rods  and 
wire  nails. 

The  Chairman.  T  want  to  know  whether  the  increased  duty  on  wool 
had  any  effect  on  the  price  of  wool! 

Mr.  Lambert.  As  the  wool  men  are  to  be  heard,  I  presume  they  will 
be  able  to  come  and  state  their  own  case  better  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  read  a  report  of  the  McKinley  bill  made 
by  Maj.  McKinley: 

We  do  not  bolieve  that  onr  people,  already  Buffering  fVom  high  prices,  can  help 
being  aatislied  with  legislation  which  will  result  in  lower  jiricos. 

Do  you  supi)ose  that  anything  which  will  increase  the  duty  on  arti- 
cles will  lower  the  price  t 
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Mr.  Payne  (interposing).  Perhaps  it  would  be  edifying  if  you  read 
the  whole  report. 

Mr.  Bynum.  It  is  very  clear  so  far  as  it  goes. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  I  can  answer  the  question  without  hearing  any 
more  of  it.  Ko  matter  what  the  intention  was  the  fact  remains  that 
it  did  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  the  theory  of  this  tariff*  question. 
Sometimes  it  is  said  the  duties  increase  the  price,  and  sometimes  it  is 
said  they  decrease  the  price.  Your  peculiar  position  is  that  it  lowers 
the  price  to  the  consumer,  which  I  am  very  glad  to  hear. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  does  in  our  article. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then,  why  do  you  want  to  maintain  the  protection? 

Mr.  Lambert.  If  it  has  reduced  the  price  of  the  article,  then  what 
is  the  use  of  repealing  it! 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  If,  as  you  claim,  the  increased  duty  decreases  the 
price  of  the  article,  how  does  it  follow  that  by  reason  of  an  increjise  of 
the  duty  you  are  able  to  give  the  higher  rate  of  wages  to  your  labor  f 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  say  in  answer  to  that  that  practically  our  wage 
scale  has  not  been  changed  from  1883  up  to  the  present  time.  It  costs 
more  per  hundred  than  it  did  ten  years  ago,  but  by  our  increased 
capacity  and  better  machinery  we  may  reduce  the  price  per  hundred  to 
the  men,  but  the  number  of  hundred  pounds  or  tons  net  which  is  pro- . 
duced  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  wages. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  you  do  not  insist  that  an  increase  of  the  rate  of 
duty  enables  you  to  increase  the  wages  of  your  workmen  at  the  same 
timet 

Mr.  Lambert.  Most  assuredly  I  do. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  At  the  same  time  you  increase  wages  of  labor  and 
decrease  the  cost  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  what  I  say,  and  tbat  is  the  fact.  Now,  had 
it  not  been  that  a  duty  was  put  on  wire  rods  we  never  should  have 
engaged  in  the  business  of  barbed  wire  and  wire  nails.  The  0,000  men 
in  our  works  would  have  had  to  look  for  work  in  some  other  line  if  that 
protection  had  never  been  given,  for  (jertainly  they  would  never  have 
ha<l  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  In  what  line  of  business  are  you  engaged? 

Mr.  Lambert.  We  are  engaged  in  making  wire  nails  and  barbed  wire ; 
to  some  extent  we  are  engaged  in  making  wire  rods.  We  have  two 
mills;  one  in  Braddock  and  one  in  Allentown.  The  rate  of  wages  paid 
in  1883  was  based  on  what  we  could  afford  to  pay  at  that  time  for  that 
class  of  manufacture  in  common  with  other  lines  of  steel.  While  the 
cost  of  the  finished  product  to  the  consumer  has  diminished  from  1883 
to  1803,  an  increased  capacity  and  improved  machinery  has  allowed  us 
to  retain  the  same  scale  of  wages  which  we  had  in  1883. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  is  the  increased  efficiency  of  machinery  that  sus- 
tains you  and  not  the  protective  duty? 

Mr.  Heed.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  bearing  upon  that  point. 
Were  these  improved  machines  invented  by  our  people? 

Mr.  Lambert.  In  every  case. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Would  they  have  been  invented  if  there  had  not  been  any 
nail  mills? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Eeed.  This  improved  machinery  is  the  result  of  the  establishment 
of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes^  sir. 
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Mr.  Keed.  Could  the  mills  have  been  established  without  a  tariff? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Most  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Reed.  Then  the  invention  of  the  machinery  is  owinp^  to  the  mills; 
the  establishment  of  the  mills  is  owin;^  to  the  tariff,  and  therefore  the 
increased  eflicicncy  of  the  machines  is  due  to  the  tariff  in  a  general 
wayt 

Mr.  Lambert.  Most  cei-tainly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  your  men  are  making  the  same 
Avages? 

Me.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  the  fact  that  you  make  a  cheaper  product! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  tliat  in  a  great  many  other  indus- 
tries they  have  not  only  increased  wages  but  have  reduced  the  price 
of  the  product! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  speaking  particularly  of  our  own 
line. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  fa<5t,  i)aradoxic{il  as  it  may  seem — cheap- 
ened the  product  and  at  the  same  time  raised  wages? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  patent  laws  have  protected  inventions  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  has  been  an  inducement. 

Mr.  Lambert.  There  would  have  been  no  inducement  for  invention 
were  there  no  machines  used  in  the  mills. 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  BYNU3I.  The  inducement  was  because  of  the  high  prices. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  inducement  was  be(!ause  of  the  demand. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  said  the  price  was  high;  that  was  an  inducement, 
was  it  not! 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  American  people  are  so  smart  that  they  always 
know  just  what  their  neighbors  are  doing.  If  they  find  John  Jones  in 
engaged  in  a  business  that  is  making  money,  somebody  else  wants  to 
go  into  it.  The  result  is  that  capital  seeks  an  investment  there.  The 
last  man  to  go  into  a  business  wants  the  best  machines,  so  that  he  can 
compete  with  his  neighbors. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  are  too  voluminous  in  your  answers.  You  said  the 
effect  of  protection  was  an  inducement  to  make  machines,  and  the 
machines  reduced  the  price  of  production  one-fifth  on  wire  nails.  Our 
people  are  able  to  manufacture  nails  in  competition  witli  any  country. 

Mr.  Lambert.  If  you  are  aft^r  the  best  information  I  can  give,  I 
will  give  it  to  you;  but  if  you  are  not,  I  can  not  give  it  to  you.  The 
tariff' was  an  inducement  to  us  to  manufac^ture.  After  we  commenced 
manufiicturing  the  next  inducement  was  to  get  the  best  possible  ma- 
chineiy.  We  have  gone  on  trom  stage  to  stage  until  we  have  got  the 
best  machinery,  and  it  is  all  on  account  of  having  the  inducement  to 
manufa(;ture  in  the  first  place. 

The  Chairman.  It  never  happens  in  this  country  that  invention  of 
itself  is  an  inducement  to  manufacture  f 

Mr.  Lambert.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  say,  then,  that  there  must  be  existing 
industries  before  the  people  will  go  into  inventions! 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  am  speaking  more  particularly  of  our  line  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  you  can  find  a  great  many  industries 
where  the  cause  of  their  establishment  was  invention. 
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Mr.  Eeed.  That  has  no  relation  to  industries  already  in  existence, 
which  is  the  question  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  export! 

Mr.  Lambert.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Breckinridgb.  What  do  you  export! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Barbed  wire  and  wire  nails— principally  barbed  wire. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  To  what  countries! 

Mr.  Lambert.  South  Africa,  South  America,  Mexico,  and  some  to 
Brazil. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  do  some  exporting  business  under  these 
reciprocity  treaties  which  have  been  negotiated! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  got  into  Cuba  under  those. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  And  you  export  a  good  deal  to  other  countries 
also! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Our  export  business  is  small  com[)ared  with  our 
domestic  business.  We  export  probably  in  a  year  6,O0U  or  7,0(>0  tons 
all  told  of  wire  nails,  while  the  domestic  production  is  over  2(M),000 
tons. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  To  what  country  do  you  exiK)rt  wire  nails! 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  can  not  give  you  the  information,  but  1  wish  I  could. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  export  any  to  Europe! 

Mr.  Lambert.  'No,  sir.  , 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  exi)ort  any  to  Australia! 

Mr.  Lambert.  !N'o,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  export  any  to  Africa! 

Mr.  Lambert.  1  am  not  positive  as  to  wire  nails;  but  we  export 
barbed  wire  to  Africa. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  export  6,000  or  7,000  tons  of  wire  nails! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Our  exports  of  wire  nails  do  not  amount  to  much. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Your  export  of  all,  you  say,  is  6,000  or  7,000 
tons! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Six  or  seven  thousand  tons  altogether. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Your  sales  are  profitable  to  you,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  are  not  quite  as  protitableas  we  would  like;  but 
when  we  have  a  surplus  we  must  dispose  of  it.  It  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  quantity  that  we  make.  If  we  can  clear  on  our  product  at  home 
we  are  willing  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  do  not  export  at  a  loss! 

Mr.  Lambert.  No,  sir;  it  is  much  easier  to  make  a  combination  with 
a  maker  of  wire  nails  and  barbed  wire  abroad,  or  to  form  a  trust  in  a 
foreign  country,  than  it  is  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Why  is  that! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Because  abroad  there  are  very  few  makers.  There  are 
few  in  England,  but  none  in  Germany,  and  only  one  or  two  in  France. 
They  are  always  anxious  to  get  as  much  as  they  can  abroad,  and  once 
there  was  a  combination  formed  in  order  to  put  up  prices.  We  were 
not  a  member  of  that  trust,  because  we  could  ship  in  there  at  lower 
prices  than  they  could,  and  could  undersell  them. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  much  have  you  reduced  the  price  of  fence  wire  within 
the  last  year! 

Mr.  Lambert.  From  10  cents  down  to  2J  cents.  We  can  sell  any 
quantity  at  $2  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Gear.  If  I  recollect,  nail  machines  were  first  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Germany! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Gear.  We  now  make  iu  this  country  better  maehines.  T^e 
American  iiiveutiv©  genius  has  developed  better  machines  than  the 
Gennan  ones? 

Mr.  Lambert.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  see  a  thing,  and  we  can  beat 
anything  tliey  can  get  up.  We  have  one  ma<;hine  in  New  York  that 
will  make  nearly  four  times  as  many  nails  as  the  best  foreign  machine. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  the  duty  on  nails! 

Mr.  Lambert.  About  2  cents.     It  is  the  same  as  on  wire. 

Mr.  HiiEOKiNRiDaE.  What  is  the  lowest  paid  price  for  nailsf 

Mr.  Lambert.  Sixties  have  been  as  low  as  $1.25  at  Beaver  Falls  and 
Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  the  average! 

Mr.  Lambert.  About  $1.90  a  keg. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  largest  c^msumption,  T  suppose,  is  of  8-s  and  ICFst 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir;  8's,  lO's,  20's,  and  30's.  The  concern  which 
1  represent  has  five  mills,  one  in  St.  Louis,  one  in  Joliet,  one  in  Ix)ckport, 
one  in  Braddock,  and  one  at  Allentown,  Pa.  We  employ  in  those  five 
mills  nearly  5,000  men.  To-day  our  mills  are  closed  and  have  been  since 
abcmt  the  15th  of  July.  Those  men  are  out  of  employment  in  all  lines 
and  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  to  do.  The  question  with  us  i8,^how 
soon  are  those  men  going  to  be  put  to  work!  As  things  stand  today 
we  do  not  know  when  that  will  be. 

Mr.  Gear.  Does  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  tariit  enter  into 
that  as  ai^ictort 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  make  sales  until  we  know 
what  is  going  to  be  done  with  the  tariff*.  The  farmers  of  the  Northwest 
have  been  told  that  the  taiift'is  a  robbery.  They  think  it  ought  to  be 
repealed.  No  matter  how  cheap  pric^es  may  be,  it  is  human  nature  to 
want  them  cheaper.  Every  man  who  is  dependent  \\\)0u  his  earnings 
wants  to  know  what  is  going  to  be  done.  At  tlie  same  time  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  are  out  of  employment  and  will  be  until  this  ques- 
tion is  disposed  of.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  ex])erimental  I  do  not  think  it 
is  wise  at  this  time  to  attempt  to  do  anything  with  the  tariff*. 

Our  industries  are  paralyzed  at  the  present  time.  Gentlemen,  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  it  is  the  fear  of  tariff'legislation  to-day  that  is  distorb- 
ing  the  business  and  keeping  closed  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of 
this  (Country.  If  it  were  known  to-day  that  there  would  be  no  tariff 
bill  passed,  I  think  that  before  the  first  of  next  January  every  mill  in 
this  country  would  be  at  work  and  would  be  prosperous. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Then  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  have  been  left 
where  they  were  before? 

"Mr.  Lambert*  1  Miinkso. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  Avhetlier  these  vaiions  inventions 
and  imjHoved  methods  of  making  wire  rods  and  nails  were  made  by 
mechanics  in  your  niillsf 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir.  All  our  own  improvements  have  been  made 
in  this  way. 
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(Schedule  C.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  SEDDON,  OF  BISMTNOHAM.  ALA. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  would  say  that  I  was  absent  when  this  meeting 
was  called.  The  notice  is  si)  short  that  I  am  totally  unable  to  make 
any  speech.  As  a  representative  of  the  Birmingham  district  I  want 
to  say  that  we  appeal  earnestly  to  this  committee  and  to  Congress  to 
postpone  any  action  on  the  tariff  at  the  present  time,  because  of  the 
terribly  unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  aiid  especially  of  our 
district.  We  are  more  unfortunately  situated  than  the  districts  of  the 
North.  About  80  per  cent  of  our  laborers  are  negroes.  They  are 
thriftless  and  have  not  a  day's  ration  ahead.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  give  them  more  than  one  or  two  days'  work  in  a  week,  and  they  are 
almost  at  the  point  of  starvation.  Our  own  company  is  running  two 
furnaces  out  of  four,  and  the  output  of  coal  has  been  reduced  to  15  tons. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  in  relation  to  the  production 
of  iron,  or  give  you  any  information  about  our  district.  I  want  to 
make  an  urgent  appeal,  especially,  against  the  reduction  of  ore.  If 
you  make  ore  free,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  ruin  a  new  industry  in 
Alabama  and  Tennessee.  Our  great  need  now  is  a  market.  Our  iron 
has  to  be  transported  a  great  distance.  It  is  sold  all  over  the  United 
States  from  Maine  to  California.  We  have  been  making  pig  iron.  We 
have  no  credit  to  sustain  ourselves,  and  money  is  very  difficult  to  get. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  What  is  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  in  your  section! 

Mr.  Seddon.  That  depends  very  much  upon  how  your  accounts  are 
kept.  It  would  be  my  rough  judgment  that  it  costs  in  the  Birmingham 
district  about  an  average.  It  would  be  more  or  less  of  a  guess.  I  do 
not  carry  the  figures  in  my  mind  in  detail,  although  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  furnish  them.  « 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  have  always  presumed  that  it  could  be  made  there 
very  cheaply. 

Mr.  Seddon.  I  should  say  that  $9  would  be  an  average. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  are  other  furnaces  there,  I  suppose,  that  could 
make  it  for  less! 

Mr.  Seddon.  Yes,  sir;  I  expect  so,  without  counting  interest  on  the 
l)lant,  the  capital  invested,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  prices  you  have  given  it  could  be  made 
there  cheaper  than  anywhere  in  the  world  f 

Mr.  Seddon.  No;  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  be  made  as  cheaply  as  in  England! 

Mr.  Seddon.  When  we  are  bragging  we  say  we  can  make  it  as 
cheap  as  anywhere.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  strictly  true,  if  you  go  by 
the  selling  price.  We  sell  it  within  50  cents  aUm  of  the  English  price. 
Our  great  drawback  is  our  long  haul.  We  are  influenced  in  our  in- 
dustry by  our  lack  of  i)roximity  to  the  market.  It  is  a  good  deal  like 
^  young  couple  getting  married  and  going  out  in  the  woods,  and  after 
.they  have  spent  everything  they  have  they  begin  to  look  around  for  a 
market  for  their  product.  [Langhter,]  We  have  got  to  make  a  market 
for  our  product,  and  it  is  a  new  home  industry.  Wo  are  obliged  to  get 
money  to  put  into  it. 

The  Chairman,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  yoii  are  idle  now! 

T  H 21 
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Mr.  Seddon.  We  are  mostly  idle. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  pig-iron  trade  picking  up  now! 

Mr.  Seddon.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  1  have  a  copy  of  Briulstreet's  before  me,  and  it  says 
the  iron  trade  has  been  active,  stocks  low,  and  for  pig  iron  good  prices 
are  asked. 

Mr.  Seddon.  We  might  as  well  ask  them,  for  we  have  no  market  for 
them.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  It  says  there  is  an  active  trade  in  groceries,  hard- 
ware, and  pig  iron  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Seddon.  We  have  not  felt  it. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Perhaps  it  is  a  want  of  reform  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Seddon.  If  we  had  what  you  call  ^*  reform"  then  we  would 
never  have  a  chance. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  I  came  here  not  with  the  intention  of  having  any- 
thing to  say,  but  simply  and  wholly  in  the  light  of  what  I  thought  was 
my  duty,  to  aid  merely  by  swelling  the  proof  of  what  the  others  say 
here  to-day,  and  to  aid  in  any  w^ay  I  could  in  whatever  conferences  the 
other  gentlemen  may  desire  to  hold. 

Not  being  iiccustomed  to  public  speaking,  or  appearing  before  Oon- 
gres^onal  bodies,  I  feel  considerable  embarrassment,  and  I  desire  only 
to  say  that  I  was  called  merely  because  I  was  the  only  gentleman  pres- 
ent representing  the  iron  and  steel  business  of  Pittsburg.  I  did  not 
come  i)repared  with  statements  or  tabulated  facts,  and  have  not  well 
arranged  in  my  mind  the  facts  by  which  I  couhi  enlighten  you  gentle- 
men. I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  unnecessary,  as  the  ground 
ha«  been  so  thoroughly  gone  over  here  and  on  other  similar  occasions 
that  it  would  seem  as  though  you  were  generally  informed  on  the  ques- 
tian  as  it  affects  not  only  the  manutacturers,  but  the  public  at  large. 
•  My  private  judgment  in  regard  to  the  tariff  question  is  that  the 
manufacturing  interest  suffers  in  these  changes  of  the  policy  of  the 
Governuient  in  common  with  the  remainder  of  the  community — no 
more,  no  less — if  anything,  it  is  less  than  the  outside  public.  I  be- 
lieve the  tariff',  in  the  judgment  of  any  reasonable  man,  is  justified  on 
the  plane  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number;  and  my  judg- 
ment is  that  the  manufacturer  is  less  interested  in  the  question  than 
any  other  citizen  in  this  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  present 
depressing  and  dei)lorable  condition  of  every  branch  of  industry  and 
trade  is  most  largely,  perhaps,  accountcid  for  by  the  uncertainty  as  to 
future  legislation  in  regard  to  these  industrial  (luestions. 

In  regard  to  our  own  business  it  is  in  a  wretched  condition.  The 
concern  \nth  which  I  am  connected  and  which  1  represent  here  is  a 
very  large  one,  employing  a  comparatively  large  number  of  men.    We 
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have  been  straggling  along  for  the  last  two  months  endeavoring  to 
keep  our  men  emijloyed.  We  have  succeeded  partially,  and  are  trying 
to  do  the  best  we  can;  but  it  is  with  no  encouragement  or  prospect  of 
future  encouragement  to  ourselves  or  our  employes.  The  outlook  is 
for  a  dull,  dreary,  idle  winter,  and  we  are  making  every  eftbrt  we  can 
to  keep  our  establishment  going.  We  have  thus  far  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing at  work  about  60  jyer  cent  of  the  men  which  are  usually  employed. 
Our  product  is  costing  us  more  than  it  ought  to,  and  we  can  not  con- 
tinue to  keep  our  works  going  unless  there  is  a  change  brought  about 
by  something,  I  do  not  know  what.  The  prospect  is  that  what  little 
we  are  doing  we  must  stop  in  order  to  cut  off  expenses  and  to  save 
ourselves.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  further.  I  would  be 
very  glad,  and  perfectly  willing,  to  answer  any  questions  wliich  any 
gentleman  of  the  committee  may  desire  to  ask,  if  I  can  do  so  with  sat- 
isfaction to  myself.  If  my  knowledge  is  such  that  I  can  give  the 
information  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  see,  through  the  public  press,  that  a  great 
many  men  in  your  district  have  recently  been  returned  to  employment — 
perhaps  25,000.  I  believe  these  people  lost  their  work,  principally, 
within  the  last  sixty  op  ninety  days,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  LAuaHLiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breciqnridge.  And  in  a  great  measure  have  they  now  been 
restore^l  to  workt 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  ought  to  say,  perhaps,  that  that  information,  to  a 
large  extent,  is  erroneous.  It  is,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
newspapers  are  very  active  and  energetic  in  reporting  the  news.  As 
an  illustration,  I  will  say  that  I  was  talking  to  a  reporter  about  the 
condition  of  our  own  business — as  I  told  you,  that  w^e  were  running  on 
short  time,  and  would  start  one  mill  out  of  several  that  we  have — and 
every  time  we  start  or  stop  a  mill  the  newspapers  publish  that  we  have 
started  or  stopped  our  works.  I  regret  to  say,  that  the  newspaper 
information  in  that  way  is  generally  wrong.  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  anything  like  25,000  men  returned  to  work  recently  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  condition  of  the 
unemployed  is  materially  improved  in  your  district? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  think  possibly  that  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  made 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  make  a  start  in  the  hope  that  the  mere 
starting  will  help  trade.  There  has  been  no  encouragement,  and,  really, 
the  other  works  are  running,  no  doubt,  as  ours  have  been,  at  a  very 
great  cost  to  the  proprietors  and  manufacturers.  We  had  better  have 
been  entirely  idle  for  the  last  two  months  than  to  have  been  running  as 
we  have  been. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  There  has  been  a  considerable  improvement, 
but  not  as  much  as  the  newspapers  indicate? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Heed.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
improvement! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  improvement  in  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  Pittsburg  recently.  There  has  only  been 
an  api»arent  improvement. 

Mr.  Ueed.  It  is  an  important  matter  in  your  business,  I  suppose,  to 
keep  your  plant  going? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  It  is  a  desirable  and  necessary  thing  to  keep  our 
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organization  np,  and  to  keep  our  men  from  going  away;  for  this  reason 
I  8ay  we  had  better  have  been  stopped  than  to  be  running  as  we  have 
been  in  the  last  two  months.  A  part  of  our  necessary  expenses  is  going 
on  whether  we  are  running  or  stopped;  therefore  I  say  the  present 
mode  of  running  is  worse  than  complete  stoppage. 

Mr.  Eeed.  If  it  were  not  for  the  injury  done  your  mills  you  would 
not  be  stopped? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  No,  sir;  we  would  be  running  to-day. 

Mr.  Eeeb.  So  the  idea  that  business  is  reviving  is  not  a  correct 
ideat 

Mr.  Laughlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  What  has  been  true  of  your  mills  has  been  true 
through  Allegheny  County! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  shoulcl  say  so. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  have  been  stopped  and  started  spasmodicallyt 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  do  not  know  a  single  concern  which  has  been  run- 
ning more  than  a  week  in  the  last  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  not  true  in  respect  to  Braddock,  Duquesne, 
and  Pittsburgh! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  mill  engaged  in 
iron  and  steel  which  has  been  running  entirely  an  average  of  three 
diiys  a  week. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  an  apprehension  as  to  tariff 
changes!  ' 

Mr.  Laughlin.  There  is  such  a  condition  existing  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business  to-day  as  I  have  never  seen  before.  In  my  business 
experience  I  have  been  through  a  number  of  panics,  and  I  have  never 
in  any  one  of  them  seen  such  a  condition  that  we  could  not  run  onjr 
works  at  some  price  or  on  some  time.  Today  we  can  not.  From  that 
I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  money, 
because  I  have  been  through  worse  financial  panics  than  this. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  many  men  are  now  employed  by  your  firm  of  Jones 
&  Laughlin! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  About  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gear.  With  short  time! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Out  rolling-mills  and  steel  works  are  not  running  an 
average  of  2J  days  a  week. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  are  not  running  more  than  one-fourth  of  your  force, 
then! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  This  depression  was  precipitated  upon  you 
quite  suddenly,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  So  far  as  absolute  paralysis  was  concerned,  it  was 
sudden;  but  there  had  been  a  gradual  decline  in  trade  in  our  line,  I 
should  say,  from  about  the  Ist  of  January  last.  We  noticed  the  decline 
in  the  demand  for  our  product,  and  the  difficulty  in  making  sales  and 
finding  a  demand  sufficient  to  keep  our  mills  going  fully.  That  condi- 
tion continued  until  money  began  to  get  tight,  and  then  the  absolute 
collapse  came. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Have  your  mills  be«n  entirely  shut  down  at  any 
time! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes;  our  mills  are  a  great  deal  of  a  conglomerate. 
We  make  iron  and  steel  in  all  its  i)ha8es.  We  have  quite  a  number  of 
ditterent  finishing  departments  where  we  consume  a  large  amount  of 
the  products  of  iron  and  steel  that  we  produce.    We  have  been  able  to 
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run  our  finishing  departnieut  to  a  greater  extent,  and  more  regularly, 
tban  our  iron  and  steel  departments;  but  everything  has  been  subject 
to  great  interruption.  We  have  been  compelled  to  lay  off  men  in  every 
department. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Wliat  has  been  approximately  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  men  employed  by  you  in  the  recent  past? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  could  not  answer  that  exactly.  For  days  together 
we  have  not  employed  any  of  our  rolling-mills  nor  our  iron  and  steel 
works.  We  stopped  cLLirely,  with  the  exception  of  the  watchmen  and 
foremen  and  the  salaried  men  who  are  paid  by  the  year,  whether  the 
mills  are  running  or  not;  and  there  have  been  many  days,  some  even  in 
almost  every  week,  when  they  were  entirely  stopped.  This  statement 
I  have  made  as  to  running  about  60  per  cent  of  our  works  was  an 
average. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  do  not  run  that  percentage  on  fall  timef 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  When  was  that  condition  most  acute!  At 
what  time  did  you  have  most  unemployed  ment 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  should  say  we  have  the  most  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  When  didlbhat  begin? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  distinguish  as  to  the  shades 
of  idleness  of  our  mills. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Were  you  as  badly  off  in  June  as  you  were  in 
Julyt 

Mr.  Laughlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Were  you  as  badly  off  in  July  as  in  August? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  should  say  it  would  depend  pretty  much  on  the 
same  condition  of  affairs.  To  fix  a  time  without  knowing  absolutely, 
1  should  say  the  1st  of  July.  Our  trade  had  been  gradually  dropping 
off  until  about  the  Ist  of  July,  when  our  wages  scale  was  to  be  ad- 
justed with  our  men. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  asked  the  question  simply  as  to  time.  Did 
you  not  find  along  during  this  period  of  depression  that  your  collec- 
tions were  poor? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Undoubtedly.  Since  this  financial  trouble  began  in 
the  country  we  found  it  more  difficult  to  make  collections. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  found  difficulty  in  getting  such  aecommo- 
dations  at  the  banks  as  you  might  need  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  say  you  had  difficulty  in  June  and  July  in 
making  collections  and  getting  satisfactory  credit  at  the  banks  to  carry 
on  your  business  affairs.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  impending  tariff 
legislation  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  consider  that  was  a  large  factor  in  the  difficulty 
of  doing  business.  I  had  considered  that  question  a  long  time,  and 
had  only  been  able  to  .attribute  this  falling  off'  in  our  branch  of  business 
prior  to  this  difficulty  in  financial  affairs  and  the  disorganization  of  all 
kinds  of  industry  to  the  i)rospect  of  a  readjustment  of  tarift'  duties. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  cause  of  the  inability 
of  your  customers  to  meet  their  paper? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  was,  but  it  made  them  cur- 
tail their  orders. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  did  not  affect  their  payment? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  1  do  not  think  it  did. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  think  it  affected  the  willingness  of  the 
banks  to  extend  conditions  in  the  usual  way? 
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Mr.  Laughltn.  T  do  not  tbiuk  it  did  for  tlie  reason  thnt  fortunately 
there  was  no  necessity  for  us  to  make  any  inquiries  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Were  you  able  to  g^et  your  deposits  out  of  the 
banks? 

^Ir.  Laughlin.  We  got  all  we  wanted. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  said  there  was  a  general  curtiiilmont  of 
coniniercial  credit,  I  believe,  all  over  the  country  t 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  think  that  the  unwillingness  of  the 
banks  to  discount  commercial  paper  was  due  to  the  dread  of  tariff 
changes? 

Mr.  Lax'GIIT.in.  Of  course;  I  think  it  was  a  factor  in  the  geoeral 
problem  and  condition  of  atl'airs.  1  do  not  say,  however,  as  to  that 
(juestion  that  1  can  answer  beyond  speculating  on  it  just  as  anybody 
else  would.  I  formed  a  judgment  a  long  time  ago  about  it.  I  thought 
that  that  was  one  of  the  factors  in  the  changed  con<iition  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  I  noticed  that  thing,  as  I  had  a  right  to  do  and 
as  every  business  man  ought  to  do.  I  endeavor  to  acquaint  myself 
with  everything  that  1  think  will  affect  the  prosx>erity  of  the  business 
in  which  I  am  engaged.  1  study  the  effect  of  such  thingsclosely  andntter 
doing  that  I  came  to  that  conclusion.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  a  long 
tune  ago  that  that  would  be  the  natural  efll'ect  upon  the  jwospenty  of 
the  country  an<l  the  prospect  of  its  being  injured.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  that  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  effect  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  it 
should  be  so.  1  for  one  would  like  to  see  the  country  maintain  stability 
long  enough  to  allow  it  to  get  settled  and  t^)  discover  the  effects  of  a 
tariff  policy.  We  have  been  subjected  to  so  many  and  to  such  rapid 
changes  that  it  seems  to  me  the  country  is  kept  in  a  turmoil  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  changes  have  always  been  ui)ward. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  No,  sir;  the  last  one  made,  so  far  as  my  particular 
line  of  business  is  concerned,  is  the  reverse  of  i>rotection.  On  almost 
everything  that  we  make  there  was  a  change  in  the  rates  of  the  McKin- 
ley  bill,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  which  had  the  effect  to  reduce  the 
duties.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  for  me  to  make  the  statement  that 
everything  in  the  bill  affecting  oiu*  business  was  reduced  rather  than 
increas«Ml. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  mean  everything  in  the  iron  and  steel 
schedule! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir;  those  schedules  were  all  reducred. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Y(m  have  a  general  knowledge  of  this  industry  in  the 
Shenango  and  Malnming  valleys! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  the  same  condition  exist  there  that  exists  in  the 
Monongahela  Valley! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  i  think  so,  and  io  a  grefiter  extent. 

Mr.  (lEAR.  You  manufacture  a  variety  of  productions! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  take  orders  in  advance! 

Mr.  Laikjhlin.  Y'es,  sir;  we  have  to. 

Mr.  Gear.  Were  your  orders  about  current  with  former  tinjcs  up  to 
June? 

IVIr.  Laughlin.  We  had  a  very  steady  trade  in  all  lines  up  to  aboat 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Gear.  Your  main  business  is  running  on  orders,  which  are  com- 
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u\g  in  all  the  time  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  you  are  not  get- 
ting them  now? 

Mr.  Laxjghlin.  It  secerns  impossible. 

Mr.  BuBROWS.  Have  you  been  crippled  by  want  of  means  or  by 
want  of  orders  for  your  goods,? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  For  want  of  orders. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  line  of  goods  that  you  province  is  the  capacity 
in  this  country  for  production  in  excess  of  the  home  demand? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Just  now  there  is  no  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  generally  the  case? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  In  my  experience  of  almost  thirty  years  in  the  iron 
.'ind  steel  business  I  have  never  known  a  time  when  the  demand  and 
supply  were  as  nearly  balanced  as  they  have  been  within  the  last  two 
ye^ars.  In  my  judgment  that  is  the  only  thing  that  has  put  the  coun- 
try in  a  condition  to  stand  this  financial  panic  as  well  as  it  has.  There 
has  been  no  accumulation  of  stocks  of  any  kind.  The  margin  between 
the  cost  and  the  selling  price  has  been  the  closest  that  I  have  ever 
known  in  my  experience.  Consumption  has  been  large, production  has 
been  large,  and  they  have  almost  balanced  each  other.  The  result  is 
that  the  stocks  of  merchandise  now  more  nearly  represent  intrinsic 
value  than  ever  before.  The  stocks  of  material  in  tlie  hands  of  manu- 
facturers is  less  than  it  ever  has  been  before,  and  therefore,  with  the 
new  condition  of  things  which  I  saw,  I  thought  it  wise  to  sit  down  and 
wait  to  see  what  is  going  to  be  the  result. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  au  impression  that  there  were  periods  of  great 
activity  and  then  periods  of  sluggishness  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
I  think  Mr.  Stirling  said  that  he  could  produce  the  entire  amount  of 
steel  used  in  this  country  to-day.  Is  the  production  far  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  presume  what  Mr.  Stirling  meant  to  express  was 
that  at  this  time  he  could  meet  all  the  demand.  I  should  say  that 
small  as  our  pi  eduction  is  comx)ared  to  our  district  I  think  we  could 
make  pig  iron  enough  to  supply  our  whole  district. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  bill,  which  went 
into  effect  on  the  6th  of  October,  1890,  Mr.  Swank,  in  his  report  follow- 
ing the  year  1891,  speaking  of  the  time  of  the  dei)ression  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industries,  said  there  was  a  depression  in  1891,  and  that  ex- 
penses in  that  year  were  confined  to  the  strictest  necessities,  and  that 
asse^ssments  were  as  light  as  possible. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  He  meant  so  far  as  the  price  was  concerned.  The 
price  was  low  and  prices  got  better  in  1892  and  the  price  has  been  a 
little  better  ever  since.  The  demand  and  consumption,  as  I  said,  has 
been  immensely  large. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  consumption  was  large,  but  the  price  was  small? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  price  went  down  the  year 
after  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  are  your  principal  products? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  We  make  steel  in  the  form  of  billets  and  we  consume 
billets  in  our  rolling  mills.  We  make  bar  iron  and  light  steel  rails, 
beams,  channels,  structural  material,  and  iron  and  steel  in  all  its 
aspects.  Then  we  have  in  connection  with  our  works  machine  shops 
and  founderies. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  your  machine  shops  repair  shops? 
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Mr.  Laughlin.  We  are  prepared  to  raake  any  thing.  We  build  a 
good  deal  of  our  macliiiiery. 

Mr.  BuECKiNRiDGE.  Do  you  make  steam  engines! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  We  build  engines  for  our  own  use.  We  do  not  go 
into  the  market  to  sell  them.  We  have  quite  a  large  trade  in  shafting 
and  in  fitting  u])  motive  power  for  factories  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Bkeckinridge.  You  do  a  general  outfittiug  business! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

]Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  do  not  export  any  of  your  goods? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  No,  sir;  there  is  notliing  that  we  are  able  to  export. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  understood  you  to  say  thjit  last  year  there  was  no 
overproduction  in  any  of  your  lines  of  business! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  1  do  not  think  there  was,  so  far  as  my  observation 
has  gone. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  have  the  testimony  here  of  Mr.  Frick,  given  before  an 
investigating  committee  in  July,  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention. 
In  his  testimony  he  said  there  was  a  reduction  of  wages  of  about  15  per 
cent,  and  that  there  was  an  oveiproduction  of  billefs.  Was  it  not  the 
largely  decreased  price  of  billets  that  caused  the  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  the  workingmen  at  Homestead,  which  reduction  caused  the  strike 
there! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Ko,  sir.  I  think  the  matter  of  overproduction  is 
often  imagination  largely  in  the  mind  of  the  party.  When  I  speak  of 
overproduction  I  mean  the  aetual  condition  of  demand  and  supply. 
An  individual  is  apt  to  think  that  production  is  much  greater  on  the 
part  of  his  competitors  than  it  actually  is,  and  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  Judgment  as  to  whether  there  is  overi)roduction  or  under- 
l>roduction,  because  when  they  are  so  nearly  balanced  a  manufacturer 
is  liable  to  overestimate  it  because  of  the  natural  desire  he  has  to  keep 
his  works  largely  supplied  with  orders,  and  to  keep  them  comfortably 
going.  They  are  not  satisfied  to  wait.  They  are  lilce  other  people,  and 
therefore  they  are  apt  to  exaggerate  existing  conditions  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  My  judgment  has  been  arrived  at  not  from  esti- 
mates of  supply  and  demand,  but  from  the  actual  conditions  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Keed.  Your  judgment  is  made  up  after  the  event! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  My  judgment  is  made  up  after  the  event,  and  the 
judgment  which  reduces  the  prices  is  made  up  before  the  event.  This 
is  partially  brought  about  by  the  fears  of  the  individual  himself  in  mak- 
ing his  price.  Of  course  that  year's  supply  and  demand  was  most 
evenly  balanced.  That  has  been  a  condition  which  was  remarkably 
evident  during  those  three  years. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  proposition  which  Mr.  Keed  makes  as  regards  Car- 
negie &  Go.  is  a  mere  j)rediction,  and  there  is  no  foundation  for  it. 

Mr.  Laxtghlin.  I  do  not  care  what  the  cause  was  that  interfered  with 
the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Bynum.  They  produce  billets  cheaper  in  the  Homestead  instita- 
tion  than  they  do  in  any  other  in  Pittsburg,  1  believe! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  am  not  i)repared  to  admit  that;  no,  sir.  We  are 
in  the  billet  business  ourselves. 

Mr.  Bynum.  It  was  reported  at  Pittsburg  that  they  could  underseU 
any  other  industry  at  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  They  are  enteri)rising,  and  j^ossibly  they  do.  I  am 
not  i)repared  to  say  generally,  but  1  do  not  think  they  have  a  great  deal 
of  advantage  over  us. 
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Mr.  Bynum.  They  have  sold  billets  down  as  low  as  $22  and  also 
$22.50,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Laughlin,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  by  looking  at  Swank's  report  for  1892  that  he 
says  the  last  year  was  a  year  of  good  prices,  few  or  no  failures,  and 
that  sales  were  slow.    Many  failures  have  occurred  since  1892. 

3Ir.  Laughlin.  I  have  no  desire  to  controvert  that,  and  yet  that 
may  be  true  and  the  statement  I  have  used  be  maintained.  •If  you  take 
]Mi'.  Swank's  statement  in  connection  with  production  and  consumption 
it  will  appear  to  be  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  is  correct  from  your  point  of  view. 
He  speaks  of  the  whole  industries  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  He  means  the  price  w%as  not  satisfactory.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  ag)*ee  with  him  perfectly  that  during  the  last  three  or  tour 
years  the  manufacturers  have  been  producing  at  an  infinitesimal  mar- 
gin of  profit,  and  in  seeking  for  a  reason  for  that  I  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  remarkable  coincidence  that 
supply  and  demand  were  so  nearly  and  so  nice.y  balanced  that  indi- 
viduals at  no  time  were  able  to  get  prices  which  they  would  like. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  need  a  larger  market? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Sometimes  we  do. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  the  tarift*  will  give  you  a  better  foreign  mar- 
ket would  it  not  improve  your  condition  t 

Mr.  Laughlin.  That  would  be  desirable  if  possible,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  it  is  possible.  While  the  conditions  exist  it  seems  to  be  hopelessly 
impossible  that  we  could  expect  or  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  mto  the 
mjukets  of  the  world  when  we  need  production  in  our  own  market. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  you  could  get  free  raw  material  that  would 
enlarge  the  domestic  market  and  give  you  more  of  the  foreign  markett 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  think  that  if  any  manufacturer  has  had  that  expec- 
tation that  he  has  been  nursing  a  wrong  imjiression. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  that  could  be  done  would  it  not  help  youf 
If  you  could  get  a  foreign  market  added  to  your  business  would  it  not 
improve  your  condition! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  1  do  not  think  it  is  possible.  The  only  possible  con- 
ditions under  which  that  could  be  acquired  would  be  by  such  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages  and  costs  as  would  enable  us  to  get  into  those  markets. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  For  instjince,  take  leather,  we  have  large  exports 
in  leather  goods  and  have  a  very  satisfactory  domestic  market.  Would 
not  that  be  corresi>ondingly  true  of  your  industry? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  leather  business, 
and  I  am  not  able  to  enter  into  any  reasonable  estimate  in  regard  to 
that,  because  I  have  no  information  in  regjird  to  the  conditions  existing 
and  the  question  of  supply  and  demand.  There  may  have  been  enough 
hides  in  this  country  to  su])ply  it,  and  it  may  be  necessary  that  hides 
should  be  admitted  free  to  carry  on  that  business.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  the  conditions  that  govern  the  trade. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Mr.  Swank  says  trade  has  been  very  unsatisfac- 
tory in  your  business. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  We  have  not  been  getting  along  as  well  as  we  thought 
we  were  entitled  to,  considering  the  amount  of  work  we  do  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Tlie  system  of  protection  has  not  brought  the 
price  down  to  what  you  think  you  should  enjoy  f 
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Mr.  LAtTGHLiN.  We  have  boon  working  liard  for  a  little  profit,  and 
we  have  sometimes  thought  wo  wore  on  titled  to  more. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  This  hidebound  policy  lias  not  ]>rodueed  the 
returns  that  you  hoped  for,  and  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to 
loosen  it  up  a  little! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  In  what  way! 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  By  giving  you  free  raw  mat<*rial. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  do  not  think  it  w^ould  cheapen  anything  for  us. 
We  are  satisfied  U)  pay  a  duty  on  raw  material  that  we  buy. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  At  a  higher  inice! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  No,  sir;  not  at  a  higher  i)riee  than  we  are  compelled 
to  pay;  but  we  bebeve  that  an  article  of  any  kind  imported  into  this 
country  on  which  there  is  labor  expended  is  not  raw  material,  but  that 
it  comes  directly  in  comi>etition  with  those  industries  in  this  country 
which  employ  and  require  lal>or  in  their  haiulling  and  transi^ortation, 
and  that,  even  if  this  raw  material  costs  a  little  more,  the  general  imb- 
lu*  can  get  it  back  in  the  general  hapx)iness  and  better  <;(»ndition  of  the 
people  than  if  those  industries  were  throttled  or  driven  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  are  assuming  they  would  be  throttled! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  know  they  would  if  the  principles  of  free  trade  were 
carrie<l  out. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  are  not  talking  about  your  business  but 
about  other  people's  business. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  am  speaking  in  a  general  way.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  industry  that  can  get  along  without  protecti<m. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  you  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  condi- 
tions in  all  the  protected  industries! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  am  in  a  general  way;  not  in  a  w^ay  that  would  ena- 
ble me  to  answer  questions  of  detail  in  regard  to  the  costs  and  methods 
employed  in  their  manufacturing  business,  but  1  have  an  ordinarily 
intelligent  knowledge  of  all  the  industries  that  come  under  my  obser- 
vation. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  are  stating  this  as  a  general  opinion! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir;  it  must  be  so. 

Mr.  Breckinridcje.  Your  proposition  is  that  you  want  to  get  all 
your  materials  as  cheaply  as  possible  under  commercial  conditions  and 
as  favorable  as  possible! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Undoubtedly;  that  is  the  thing  we  are  striving  to 
get,  and  everything  we  buy  we  buy  as  cheap  as  we  can  with  relation  to 
our  competitors  and  sell  the  product  as  high  as  the  markot  will  allow. 
That  is  the  problem  which  we  sit  up  nights  to  iigui*e  out. 
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(Schedule  0.) 

STATElCEliT  OF  CfTBXIS  ELDER,  OF  THE  CAMBEIA  IBON  COMPAKY,  OF  J0HH8T0WV, 

PA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  you  are  worried  ^v^th  your  long  inve^sti- 
gation.  I  come  upon  short  notice,  and  am  pre[)arod  merely  to  give  you 
a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  situaticm  of  tbo  industry  which  I  represent, 
the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  of  Johnstown,  l*a.  1  have  here  some 
memoranda,  and  I  will  give  you  a  few  ligures  in  detail. 
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Mr.  Elder  read  the  followiDg  paper: 

The  employes  of  Cftmbria  Iron  Company  during  the  year  1893  numbered  7,616,  of 
whom  124  were  under  the  age  of  16  years.  Of  this  number  5,r>(X)  men  at  .Tohnstown 
are  out  of  employment.    The  Johnson  Works  at  Johnstown  are  practically  closed. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Johnstown  by  recent  census  is  24,544.  Taking  in 
the  populous  contiguous  territory  belonging  to  the  city,  this  is  swelled  to  36,144. 
There  are  35  churches.  The  property  owned  by  the  school  board  is  valued  at 
$150,000.    *5rhe  fire  department  has  9  steam  fire  engines  and  hooks  and  ladders. 

The  company's  property  at  Johnstown  consists  of  6  blast  furnaces;  open  hearth 
and  Bessemer  steel  works,  rolling  mills,  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements  and  other  steel  products,  with  foundries,  machine  shops,  etc.  The  rom- 
]mny  has  in  and  about  its  works  40  Biiles  of  railroads  and  16  locomotives.  It  owns 
and  operates  limestone  and  ore  mines  in  Blair  County,  783  coke  ovens  in  the  Connells- 
ville  region,  and  iron  mines  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  company  began  business  in  1853,  with  4  charcoal  furnaces,  which  were  soon 
abandoned,  and  a  rolling  mill,  the  original  capital  of  the  company,  amounting  to 
$1,000,000,  having  been  sunk  by  the  promoters. 

The  average  of  railroad  building  in  the  United  States  in  the  twenty-one  years  from 
1867  to  1887  inclusive,  was  5,414  miles.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period* the  use  of 
steel  rails  was  merely  nominal,  but  in  the  year  1876  steel  overtook  and  passed  iron, 
and  there  was  a  constant  increase  in  steel,  and  a  constant  reduction  in  iron  until  1882, 
after  which  the  use  of  iron  rails  became  but  nominal. 

During  this  period  there  was  a  wave  of  railroad  construction  which  culminated  in 
1871,  in  which  year  the  average  of  railroad  building  was  exceeded  by  1,965  miles, 
and  from  1872  to  1878  the  figures  of  railroad  building  and  prices  of  iron  and  steel 
compare  as  follows : 

From  1872  to  1878  inclusive,  railroad  building  was  15,938  miles  below  the  average, 
or  2,277  miles  annually.  During  this  period  iron  rails  steadily  declined,  year  by 
year,  from  $85.13  in  1872  to  $33.75  in  1878;  steel  rails  declined  regularly,  year  by 
year,  from  $112  in  1872  to  $42.25  in  1878. 

Taking  the  period  now  of  1878  to  1882,  railroad  building  rose  steadily  from  2,785 
miles  below  the  average  to  6,154  miles  above  the  average. 

The  movement  of  prices  in  iron  and  steel  rails  during  this  period  was  as  follows : 

Steel  rails  rose  from  $42.25  in  1878  to  $67.50  in  1880,  and  declined  to  $48.50  in  1882. 
Iron  rails  rose  from  $33.75  in  1878  to  $49.25  in  1880,  and  declined  to  $45.50  in  1882. 
Railroad  building  then  receded  from  6,154  mi|es  above  the  average  in  1882  to  1,806 
miles  below  the  average  in  1885.  The  movement  in  prices  of  iron  and  steel  rails 
during  this  period  was  as  follows :  Steel  rails  steadily  declined  vear  by  year  from 
$48.50  in  1882,  to  $28.50  in  1885;  rails  were  $10.75  per  ton  cheaper  in  1883  than  in 
1882;  they  were  $7  cheaper  in  1884  than  in  1883;  and  they  were  $2.25  cheaper  in  1885 
than  in  1884.  This  shrinkage  during  four  years  was  large  and  constant,  but  it  was 
no  more  effective  in  inducing  railroad  building  than  the  very  great  and  constant 
shrinkage  in  prices  from  1872  to  1878.  It  may  be  said  that  these  statistics  of  prices 
and  consumption  stand  mutually  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  consequence; 
that  it  was  the  decline  in  railroad  building  which  caused  the  decline  in  prices  of 
rails,  and  that  it  was  the  increase  in  railroad  building  which  caused  the  increase  in 
price  of  rails.  But  the  point  is  still  clear  that  very  large  and  continued  decline  in 
prices  of  rails,  year  bv  year,  during  a  series  of  years,  did  not  induce  railroad  build- 
ing and  did  not  check  the  decline  in  railroad  building,  and  that  increase  of  price 
did  not  check  increase  in  railroad  building.  In  point  of  fact,  the  price  of  rails  is  no 
very  considerable  factor  in  railroad  building,  and  has  not  been,  and  can  not  be. 
Railroad  building^  goes  forward  when  the  country  is  prosperous  and  when  bonds 
and  other  securities  are  in  demand,  and  this  condition  is  only  found  when  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  of  the  country  is  prosperous. 

It  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  continued  depression  of  the  metal  market  tends 
to  prevent  railroad  construction,  and  the  cause  is  not  far  to  see.  The  iron  and  steel 
trade  gives  to  many  of  the  railroad  companies  an  enormous  amount  ot  traffic  directly, 
and  a  still  greater  amount  indirectly.  This  indirect  traffic  being  of  far-reaching  and 
general  benefit,  any  depression  in  the  metal  industries  reacts  at  once  upon  the 
business  of  the  railroads  and  afiects  the  prices  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  railroad 
securities. 

An  accurate  statement  of  the  mileage  of  transportation  of  the  principal  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  in  the  year  1887  by  the  Cambria  Iron  Company, 
including  only  ores,  coke,  limestone,  clay,  and  ganister,  and  adding  to  this  material 
a  safe  estimate  of  the  transportation  employed  in  the  distribution  of  the  finished 
product,  shows  a  total  of  226,364,977  tons  of  freight  moved  1  mile.  This  contrasts 
with  the  railroad  tonnage  of  a  number  of  States  as  follows: 
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Railroad  haul  on  principal  materials  used  hy  one  Pennsylvania  Bcsscmer-sieel  company 

in  1SS7. 

Tons. 

Lake  Superior  ore 75, 153, 420 

Limes  t  one 8, 901 ,  615 

Coke L>0,0a3,902 

Noi^jhborhood  ore 2, 199, 318 

Foroijjn  ore 1.494,600 

Man^xaniferous  iron  ore 6, 687, 630 

Arkansas  ore 2, 158,  650 

Virjrjnia  ore 108,500 

Clay 194,112 

Ganietor 263,230 

Materials  moved  one  mile 117, 164, 977 

In  delivering;  linished  product  (L>UO,000  tons,  510  miles) 109, 200, 000 

Total 226,364,977 

Comparison  of  freight  traffic  of  one  PennHylvania  Bossemer-steel  eompauy  with 
that  of  selected  States,  as  shown  by  roor*8  Manual  for  1886: 

Tons. 

Cambria  Iron  Company 226, 364, 977 

Vermont ^ 226.958,239 

Connecticut 225,276.508 

Maine -. 176,108,517 

^iouth  Carolina 126,140,374 

Colorado 225.380,309 

North  Carolina 72,828,927 

Arkansas 89,463,502 

Orep:on 87,838,013 

Florida 49,735.047 

West  Virginia 47,791,962 

Missisfliiipi 28, 867, 722 

New  Hampshire 81,665,584 

Rhode  Island 18,688,314 

Delaware 20,856,082 

This  exhibit  of  the  contribution  of  one  steel-rail  manufacturing  company  to  the 
railroad  tonnage  of  the  country  may  appear  striking,  yet  it  does  not  nearly  tell  the 
whole  story.  Depending  upon  this  steel  com))auy  in  its  various  operations  there  are 
six  mining  towns  and  a  manufiicturiug  city,  containing  a  populatitm  of  about  30,000 
souls,  and  all  their  supplies  which  have  a  railroad  haul  and  the  traffic  and  travel 
which  goes  along  with  their  i>rosperity  should  be  added  to  the  statement  above 
made,  and  would  swell  it  very  greatly.  Multiply  the  figures  we  have  given  above 
hy  the  large  number  of  like  stcl  works  distriliiited  through  the  country  fn>m  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  magnitude  of  the  railroad  traflSc 
which  they  create  can  be  partially  estimated.  We  say  partially,  hc^cause  the  inter- 
dependence of  business  is  multifarious,  and  the  incidental  and  collateral  .activitiee 
which  the  prosperity  of  these  great  operations  call  into  being  can  not  be  traced  or 
measured.  To  dej^rive  the  trunk  lines  of  this  traffic,  which  moves  ores  and  food  for 
workingmen  fk*om  the  West  to  the  East,  and  fuels  and  metal  fabrics  from  the  Eaat 
to  the  West,  would  deprive  them  of  their  efficiency.  They  would  render  less  service 
to  the  farmer,  and  necessarily  at  higher  cost.  Instead  of  lowering  rates  of  trans- 
portation cheap  foreign  rails  would  increase  the  cost  of  transportation  very  greatly 
through  a  decrease  in  railroad  business,  and  there  are  lines  of  road  which  it  would 
not  pay  to  operate.  If  deprived  of  the  business  furnished  by  the  steel  companies 
they  would  bo  abandoned  and  the  grass  would  grow  over  them. 

A  comparison  of  freight  rates,  as  given  by  Edward  Atkinson,  for  a  jieriod  of  nineteen 
years  from  1867  to  1885,  inclusive,  shows  that  while  the  general  tendency  was  in  the 
line  of  reduction,  and  the  economy  to  the  country  from  this  source  was  very  g^reat> 
there  is  only  a  general  conformity  with  the  reduction  in  the  ])rice  of  rails,  and  taken 
year  by  year  there  is  no  evidence  what-ever  that  the  price  of  rails  was  any  factor  in 
fixing  railroad  freights.  Railroad  companies  paid  largely  more  for  rails  in  1872  than 
they  did  in  1871,  and  in  1873  than  they  di<l  in  1871,  but  they  were  unable  to  charge 
higher  rates  of  freight  for  this  reason.  With  the  jirice  ruling  in  1880  at  $67.50  for 
steel  rails  and  $4!K2o  for  iron  rails,  the  freight  rat«  was  materially  less  than  in  the 
year  1877,  when  steel  rails  were  sold  at  $45.50  and  iron  rails  at  $'Sb.2it.  In  1883,  with 
steel  rails  rulhig  at  $4.50  lower  in  price  than  ever  before,  and  with  low  pritfea  for 
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rails  in  the  previons  year,  the  railroad  companies  were  able  to  exact  a  freight  rate 
very  mnch  higher  than  they  had  received  during  the  live  previous  years,  iu  one  of 
which  the  price  of  rails  was  materially  higher  than  it  had  been  the  seven  years 
previous  to  1883. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Your  manganese  is  on  the  free  list,  I  belicvcl 

Mr.  Elder.  I  can  not  tell;  I  think  likely  it  is.  I  was  not  asking  for 
a  duty  on  it.  If  the  steel  works  were  only  prosperous  we  would  get 
along  very  well,  but  under  the  present  conditions  I  am  afraid  they  will 
not  be  able  to  buy.  The  maintenance  of  these  industries  is  a  benefit, 
and  a  very  large  benefit,  as  I  claim,  liailroad  building  goes  on  under 
those  circumstances  whether  the  iron  and  steel  industry  does  or  not.  It 
may  be  said  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  these  things  stand, 
as  the  railroad  has  already  got  its  track  down.  Of  course  it  is  difficult. 
It  is  a  paradox  which  the  metaphysical  mind  of  your  chairman  might 
be  interested  in,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  can  show  you  briefly  what  the 
fact  is  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I  made  this  investigation  for  the  reason 
that  Edward  Atkinson,  is  so  well  known  to  you,  and  whose  opinion 
of  course  will  be  accepted  unquestioned,  for  he  is  not  known  to  be  a 
protectionist.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  his  explanation  of  the 
case.  He  had  a  table,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  compare 
his  figures,  which  he  gave  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  with  the 
price  of  iron  and  steel  rails,  and  with  the  statistics  of  railroad  building, 
so  as  to  see  the  whole  in  a  short  diagram,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  as 
to  the  relations  between  these  things.  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  price  of  steel  rails  is  a  question  for  the  railroad  company, 
and  no  one  else.  Nobody  buys  rails  that  I  know  of  except  the  railroad 
company.  It  buys  them,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  It  does  not  charge 
oflf  the  price  to  anybody;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  the 
cost  of  rails  has  been  high  or  low.  Low  rails  have  not  benefited  any- 
body in  freight  rates,  nor  have  they  hurt  anybody.  Of  course,  there  may 
have  been  a  general  fluctuation  by  the  lines  in  the  rates  of  freight,  and 
perhaps  to  some  extent  in  the  building  of  railroads,  but  in  the  price  of 
freight  there  has  been  a  general  shrinkage.  If  taken  year  by  year 
nobody  can  take  up  this  table  and  say  that  there  has  been  a  particle  of 
influence  in  the  price  of  rails. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  because  there  was  building  of  railroads  the 
price  of  rails  had  declined.  The  rails  of  a  road  are  a  permanent  invest- 
ment. They  are  not  something  that  is  bought  from  day  to  day;  they 
are  something  which  lasts  indefinitely.  Nobody  knows  exactly  the 
life  of  a  steel  rail.  People  do  not  make  permanent  investments  on  a 
falling  market.  They  are  not  apt  to.  People  do  not  sell  for  a  rise 
and  buy  for  a  fall.  And  this  question  of  steel  rails  obeys  the  same 
law.  I  think  that  the  prosperity  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  of 
the  country  is  a  gauge  of  the  general  prosperity'.  It  is  the  thermom- 
eter. 

The  wire-rod  business  has  been  spoken  of  as  furnishing  an  object 
lesson.  For  three  years  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  had  in  the  heart  of 
its  works  a  rod  mill  that  cost  fully  $100,000,  It  was  a  good  mill,  and 
still  they  were  not  able  to  operate  it  to  make  profitable  wire  rod,  simply 
because  under  a  Treasury  decision  wire  rods  were  under  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  35  per  cent;  and  so,  for  three  years,  the  owners  of  that  mill 
were  unable  to  make  wire  rods.  They  were  obliged  to  go  out  of  the 
wire-rod  business  or  to  go  abroad  to  Germany  and  buy  rods,  as  this 
wire  manufactory  was  doing. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  they  had  been  securing  billets  without  exor- 
bitant duti^iiS;  could  they  have  been  doing  so! 
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Mr.  Eldbb.  No,  sir;  they  would  have  to  put  out  two  or  three  times 
as  many  men  as  the  rod  mill  now  keeps.  That  shows  what  a  delicate 
and  nice  thing  it  is.  If  you  are  going  to  just  try  to  get  the  AmerioaQ 
on  an  exact  equahty  with  the  foreigner  it  will  be  utterly  impossible. 
If  you  have  set  yourself  about  that  task,  you  are  going  about  a  task 
such  as  was  never  imposed  upon  American  statesmen  before.  If  you 
adjust  the  matter  so  that  the  foreigner  shall  be  exactly  equal  with  your 
own  people  and  your  peoi)le  shall  not  have  a  particle  of  advantage  over 
the  foreigner  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  do.  These  conditions  are  chang- 
ing constantly,  and  where  you  think  you  have  done  perfectly  well  to 
admit  the  foreigner,  you  have  at  the  same  time  i)ut  your  own  people  at 
a  disadvantage.  That  you  do  not  wish.  I  would  merely  suggest  that 
it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  make  this  thing  a  little  bit  safe  for  your  own 
people.  I  do  not  know  of  any  country  that  has  a  fiscal  policy  which 
arranges  its  duties  with  any  consideration  whatever  for  any  people  but 
its  own.  I  do  not  think  they  take  into  account  whether  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  it  or  whether  you  will  not  be;  whether  it  pleases  you  or 
whether  it  does  not.  There  is  a  tariff  war  abroad  now.  Tariffs  have 
been  spoken  of  openly  as  war,  and  it  is  war.  This  struggle  for  exist- 
ence which  we  are  all  undergoing  is  war  for  existence.  It  has  been 
peri>etuated  from  the  earlici^t  times.  It  has  existed  from  the  earliest 
organization  of  society.  It  is  war  between  nation  and  nation,  a  strug- 
gle for  triuie.  A  little  while  ago  I  read  a  book  called  "  Wars  of  Great 
Britain  f  and  I  remember  that  Mr.  Butler  predicted  the  adoption  of  free 
trade  as  being  an  era  of  universal  good  will;  but  1  find  that  Great 
Britain  has  not  been  without  war.  She  does  not  fight  us  that  way, 
but  in  a  dilfcrent  way. 
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(SrhoJuIo  C.) 
AHALGAMATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  XBOIT  AND  STEEL  W0BKEB8. 

THURSDA.Y,  ISepieinhcr  11,  1893^ 
Mr.  Garland.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee: 
We  appear  before  this  committee  to-day  as  representing  our  labor 
organization,  and  asking  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  differ- 
ent iron  and  steel  prodncts.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of  interest 
to  those  who  work  in  that  business.  We  believe  that  \gy  having  duties 
on  iron  and  steel  products  it  enables  us  to  get  a  better  price  for  our 
labor.  We  do  not  claim  that  the  simple  facts  of  having  protection  on 
those  products  gives  us  all  we  desire;  Init  we  claim  and  believe  that 
through  organized  labor  we  can  get  a  better  rate  of  wages  by  haying 
protection  on  those  goods  than  if  there  was  no  protraction  on  them. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  ask  for  a  retention  of  the  present  duties  on 
those  diftereut  articles.  It  is  said  that  if  everything  was  cheaper  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  work  by  the  day,  if  they  got  lower 
rates  of  wages.  This  we  do  not  believe,  to  be  a  fact.  We  have  noticed 
that,  no  matter  in  what  country  labor  is  employed,  nor  at  what  price  it 
is  employed,  it  seems  to  be  a  battle  to  keep  wages  up.  We  prefer  to 
battle  on  a  higher  plane  than  on  a  lower  plane.  We  do  not  expect  to 
get  our  wages  without  combination  and  trying  to  protect  our  trades  by 
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combiDation  and  prices  to  work  by.  We  believe  that  protection  allows 
us  to  get  a  better  rate,  and  that  the  plane  on  which  we  are  now  work- 
ing is  higher  than  in  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Amalgamated  Association  composed  of  skilled 
workers  in  the  rolling  mills f 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  your  mills  in  recent  years  broken  with 
you,  or,  rather,  ceased  to  employ  members  of  your  association  and  em- 
ployed non  union  ment 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  strike  at  Homestead  began  they  employed 
non-union  men,  did  they  not! 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsnby.  As  I  understand  your  argument,  your  organization 
helps  you  to  get  better  wages,  and  that  is  one  of  tlie  objects  you  have 
in  organization  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  I  may  say  in  addition  to  that,  we  do  not 
believe  that  protection  gives  better  morals  to  some  persons;  but  we 
find  that  many  manufacturers  believe  that  organized  labor  is  better 
for  them;  unfortunately,  some  do  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Your  theory  is,  that  protection  enables  the  employer 
to  give  better  wages,  and  you  get  these  better  wages  by  your  organi- 
zations! 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 
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(Sehednle  C.) 
STATEMENI!  OF  MB.  JOHN  OEABIKO,  OF  PIIT8BUBG. 

Mr.  Gearing.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  I 
have  no  set  speech  to  make.  I  am  one  of  the  committee  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association,  and  I  am  engaged  in  the  cotton  tie  industry.  I 
have  come  here  to  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  make  no  change  in 
that  tariff  schedule.  The  establishment  at  which  I  am  employed,  and 
have  been  for  many  years,  runs  on  that  as  a  specialty,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  imported  of  that  particular  commodity — cotton  ties.  We 
have  now  employed  in  that  place  at  least  a  thousand  men,  and  I  think 
I  can  safely  say  that  if  there  is  any  change  to  be  made  in  that  particu- 
lar schedule  the  result  will  be  that  we  will  have  no  employment.  For 
that  reason  I  am  here  to  implore  you  to  make  no  change  in  the  cotton- 
tie  schedule. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  work  at  Mr.  Painter's  millt 

Mr.  Gearing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Which  is  running  exclusively  on  that  article t 

Mr.  Gearing.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  their  specialty,  or  they  would  be 
doing  nothing. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  employed  there t 

Mr.  Gearing.  There  are  2,(K)0  men  employed  in  this  industry.  As 
one  of  the  coiiunittee,  I  represent  here  to-day  over  80,(X)0  men. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  the  mill 
was  not  running f 
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Mr.  Gearing.  Prior  to  that  tlie  mills  were  shut  down,  and  the  men 
were  walking  the  streets.  To-day  they  are  employed.  Our  people 
have  spent  money  to  bring  th«it  industry  to  perfection,  and  today  I 
suppose  the  works  are  the  most  perfect  in  America. 

]Mr,  Hrbckinribge.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  metal  when  yon 
begin  to  work  it  in  your  establishment! 

Mr.  (Bearing.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  raw  product. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  In  what  state  is  it  when  you  take  charge  of  it 
to  make  cotton  ties! 

Mr.  Gearing.  We  take  it  from  what  we  call  the  steel  billet.  Some 
time  ago  we  used  to  puddle  iron  and  make  our  material  at  the  works, 
but  now  we  buy  it  from  Carnegie  and  Co. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  start  with  the  billet! 

Mr.  Gearing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  it  that  you  do  with  the  billet!  Go  on 
and  tell  us  the  i)roces8. 

Mr.  Gearing.  The  billet  comes  to  us  in  the  shape  of  pig  or  raw 
material.  We  have  to  cut  that  into  shape  and  length  and  weigh  it>  in 
order  to  make  what  we  want  to  make.  It  is  heated  and  rolled,  and 
then  of  course  it  is  recut  again  and  handled  and  bundled  and  put  into 
bundles  ready  for  shipment. 

Mr.  BRECKiNBn)GE.  When  you  cut  it  into  strips  and  have  it  in  that 
last  condition  where  you  roll  it  out  into  a  cotton  tie,  how  many  bun- 
dles of  ties  will  one  man  roll  out! 

Mr.  Gearing.  In  the  process  of  making  ties  there  are  probably  35 
or  40  men  and  boys  who  handle  it.  It  goes  through  those  hands  before 
it  is  completed  and  ready  for  market. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Will  you  state  the  mode  of  manufacture! 

Mr.  Gearing.  We  are  to-day,  I  think,  about  as  far  advanced  in 
making  it  as  any  other  lirm  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Beed.  How  do  you  make  it  from  the  steel  billet  to  the  cotton 
tie! 

Mr.  Gearing.  We  simply  heat  and  pass  it  through  the  rolls,  and  cut 
it  to  desired  lengths.  Then  it  is  dipped  or  varnished  to  prevent  rust- 
ing and  bundled. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  pass  a  whole  billet! 

Mr.  Gearing.  One  billet  will  make  eight  cotton  ties. 

Mr.  Keed.  You  heat  it  and  pass  it  through  again  and  again! 

Mr.  Gearing.  It  passes  through  the  rolls  fourteen  or  fifteen  times 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  furnace. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  one  continuous  i)iece  until  cut  up  into  cotton  ties! 

Mr.  Gearing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  have  a  gang  of  heaters  and  a  gang  of  shearers! 

Mr.  Gearing.  We  start  with  the  shear  men,  and  then  the  heater 
takes  it.    There  an*  four  men  at  a  furnace. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  boys  take  it  and  straighten  it! 

Mr.  Gearing.  Yes,  sir;  then  the  roll  iuinds  take  charge  of  it.  They 
manipulate  it  through  the  rolls  and  pass  it  on  to  the  shearers,  who  cut 
it,  and  then  it  is  bundled  and  passes  from  this  i)arty  to  what  we  call 
the  galvanizing  department. 

Mr.  Stevens.  From  the  bloom  to  the  linishe<l  product,  how  many 
times  does  it  pass! 

Mr.  Gearinu.  Fourteen  times. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  many  men  will  you  work  in  running  those 
fourteen  rolls! 

Mr.  Gearing.  We  run,  between  men  and  boys,  about  twenty;  an4 
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when  wo  fnclnde  shearmeii  and  bnndlers,  wliere  it  is  tarred  to  keep  it 
from  rusting,  it  will  pass  through  the  hands  of  twenty  five  men  and 
boys. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  many  bundles  of  cotton  ties  will  those  men 
and  boys  turn  out  in  a  day! 

Mr.  Gearing.  It  is  owing  to  the  size  of  the  mill.  They  make  four 
hundred  and  ten  bundles  of  those  cotton  ties  for  each  train  of  rolls. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  take  twenty-five  men 
and  boys. 

Mr.  Gearing.  It  would  take  that  number  of  men  and  boys  t«n  hours 
to  make  four  hundred  and  ten  bundles;  and  when  I  say  that,  I  mean 
that  they  will  work  ten  hours  and  do  not  have  time  to  eat.  They 
should  not  do  it  in  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  size  train  do  you  uset 

Mr.  Gearing.  We  use  an  8  inch  train.  Some  use  6  and  some  use 
10.    We  use  8. 

Mr.  Gear.  Don't  you  think  you  can  work  a  10-inch  with  greater 
facility! 

Mr.  Gearing.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  history  of  the  works  to-day 
is  that  their  output  is  as  great  as  any  in  America  on  8-inch  mills. 
There  are  outside  other  firms  making  9  and  10  inch;  but  they  do  not 
make  it  as  a  specialty.  They  do  that  in  connection  with  other  orders, 
but  do  not  get  the  output  that  we  do. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  think  an  8-inch  train  is  best  adapted? 

Mr.  Gearing.  Yes,  sir;  I  speak  from  thirty  years'  experience. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  quantity  of  ties 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  proportion  to  the  consumption! 

Mr.  Gearing.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  simply 
know  what  we  make,  and  I  have  heard  that  from  other  sources;  but 
that  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  you. 


IRON  AND  STEEIi. 

(Schedule  C.) 
STATEMENT  OF  WHLIAM  WEICH8EL  OF  AHAIOAMAIED  A8S0CUTI0N. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  improve  upon  the  remarks 
or  ])ut  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  any  better  manner  than  has  been  done 
by  many  who  have  spoken.  The  manufacturers  have  also  come  here 
and  I  can  corroborate  their  statements  in  almost  every  remark  that 
they  have  made.  They  have  told  you  what  was  the  difference  between 
the  wages  here  and  those  in  Wales;  that  it  was  150  per  cent  more  in 
America  than  in  Wales.  This  is  true  and  there  is  no  job  that  I  know  of 
in  America  now  in  the  tin-plate  business  that  does  not  receive  wages  100 
per  cent  liigher  than  in  Great.Britain  to-day.  I  will  say  further  that, 
in  my  opinion,  and  I  represent  that  class  of  workmen,  if  there  is  any 
clunige  made  in  the  tariff  schedule  on  tin  plate  it  will  injure  the  work- 
in«;inan  directly,  because  I  think  he  is  the  one  who  will  suffer  niobt. 
I  have  been  in  this  business  a  very  long  time.  I  am  not  an  imi)orted 
man.  I  was  born  right  here  in  America  and  am  not  one  of  those  spoken 
of  as  imported.  I  was  at  one  time  rolling  sheet  iron,  and  from  that 
Mr.  Bantield,  the  man  for  whom  I  am  working  at  present,  took  me  into 
liis  mill.  I  afterward  started  to  roll  tin  and  have  been  at  that  for  a 
little  over  a  year.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in  the  i:^\si^\NL.^ 
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that  Imve  been  made  with  reference  to  the  importation  of  those  men. 
There  are  a  great  many  more  men  in  the  bnsiness  than  there  are  im- 
ported men.  I  want  to  appeal  to  this  e(»mmittee  in  behalf  of  the  work- 
ingman  not  to  tonch  the  duty  on  tin  phite,  because  if  you  do  you  will 
injure  the  workingman.  If  there  are  any  questions  you  wish  to  ank  I 
will  answer  them  with  pleasure  if  1  <-an. 

Mr.  Dalzkll.  You  are  rolling  on  black  sheets  in  the  same  mill  that 
was  making  steel  slieets  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  law  I 

Mr.  W£1CU{<EL.  Yes,  sir. 


iRox  AND  stkt:l. 

(SrhfdulA  C.) 

STATEMENT   QF    GEOEGE  D.   EVAK8,  BBIDOEPOBT,  OHIO,  OF  AXALGAKATED  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Mr.  CiiAiRMAN.  T  come  here  not  as  an  imported  man,  but  still  I 
eame  from  the  other  side,  and  have  a  i)raetical  knowledge  of  the  tin 
business  in  both  countries.  .^Vhile  listening  to  some  of  the  remarks 
questions  were  asked,  and  I  thought  they  were  ])roper  questious  to 
put  to  anyone,  and  while  perhaps  a  workinguian  can  not  answer  all 
these  questions,  especially  those  who  are  not  used  to  speech-mukiug, 
why  was  it  that  tin  plate  was  reduced  in  price  during  the  least  eight 
or  ten  years!  There  was  some  kind  of  an  answer  given  to  it^  but  I 
thought,  perhaps,  I  would  be  able  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  cue  and 
could  ex])lain  more  in  detail  because  I  have  been  employed  making  tin 
from  the  time  I  wa^  a  boy.  Mr.  Cronemeyer  says  st(^el  had  taken  the 
place  of  what  we  call  iron.  We  know  it  has,  but  a  little  further  ex- 
planation is  r<»quired  on  that  particular  point.  1  will  say  that  tin 
plate  wjis  rolled  antl  cut  and  worked  in  the  lire  in  former  times.  After 
that  it  was  taken  to  the  hammer,  stamped  out  to  be  cut  for  work  in  the 
refiner's  fires.  By  that  i)rocess  the  grain  of  the  iron  was  more  closely 
worked.  During  the  last  six  or  eight  years  it  has  not  been  done  so 
thoroughly  as  before,  because  it  took  more  work.  Since  they  have 
been  (-ut  down  in  price  it  has  reduced  the  amount  of  work  put  on 
them.  They  first  drop])ed  off  the  fire  work :  then  they  dropped  oflF  the 
refiner's  work,  and  therefore  the  material  in  tlie  article  in  the  first  place 
is  nothing  like  as  good  as  it  was;  and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  nut 
so  much  tin  in  the  article  as  there  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  If  you 
buy  a  tin  can  which  was  made  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  would  Ia;}t 
longer  than  a  tin  can  which  you  would  buy  now.  If  you  had  a  tin  roof 
put  on  your  house  at  that  time  it  would  last  longer  than  a  tin  roof 
which  would  be  put  on  now.  I  know  a  tin  roof  wiiich  has  been  on  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  and  is  comparatively  good  to  day.  I  know  some 
tin  roofs  which  were  put  on  six  or  seven  years  ago  and  are  worn  out 
now.  If  it  is  not  jjainted  tin  will  rust.  This  is  a  practical  reason  why 
tin  ])late  has  been  reduced.  1  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  eucoor- 
age  the  manufacture  in  this  country  for  that  reason. 

There  was  a  question  asked  as  to  the  tin  made  in  America  and 
whether  it  was  as  good  as  that  made  in  England.  I  say  it  is,  and  I 
believe  it  is  much  better,  because  the  material  of  wlii<*h  it  is  made  is 
richer.  The  iron  here  is  better  than  it  is  in  the  old  country.  That 
was  ])roved  by  consumption. 

^^'hat  1  hope  and  trust  is,  that  you  gentlemen  will  consider  this  mat- 
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ter  and  not  drive  tbia  business  out  of  the  country,  because  if  you  do 
it  will  throw  a  large  number  of  men  out  of  work.  We  all  know  tliat  if 
the  tariff  on  that  particular  product  is  redmred  it  is  the  men  who  will 
suffer.  I  came  over  to  this  ccmntry  pretty  well  fixed.  In  the  old 
country  when  I  was  a  boy  I  worked  from  0  in  tlie  morning  till  8  at 
night  and  did  not  have  the  second  change  of  clothing.  I  did  have 
another  change  but  I  had  to  keep  that  for  Sunday  to  go  to  clinrch  in. 
I  suffered  a  great  deal  in  the  old  country  in  this  way.  1  do  not  believe 
it  is  in  the  miuds  of  the  American  people  to  keei>  us  from  making  bet- 
ter wages.  We  will  all  be  benefited  by  it.  I  hope  you  gentlemen 
will  c<:)nsider  this.  This  is  what  we  all  believe  and  1  hope  you  will  deal 
leniently  with  us. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  work  at  the  same  business  here  you  did  over 
there  t 

Mr.  Evans.  For  a  few  years  here  I  did  the  same  kind  that  I  did  over 
there,  but  I  am  now  a  sheet-roller. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  better  wages  do  you  get  hero  than  you  got 
there! 

Mr.  Evans.  I  get  very  much  better  wages  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  do  you  get  here? 

Mr.  Evans.  About  three  or  four  times  more  than  I  got  over  there. 
A  good  sheet  mill  will  make  $24  in  a  day  for  seven  men. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  would  seven  men  make  over  there  in  a  day! 

Mr.  Evans.  Nothing  like  so  much  as  they  would  make  here.  A 
catcher  there  would  make  $1.25  and  $3  here;  a  rougher  would  make 
$1.25  there  and  ab<mt  $3  here.  The  work  of  the  matcher  and«doubler 
over  there  is  consolidated,  and  they  have  but  one. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  work  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  at 
night! 

Mr.  Evans.  Not  now ;  they  used  to. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  hours  do  they  work  there! 

Mr.  Evans.  I  believe  they  work  now  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  work  here  how  many  hours! 

Mr.  Evans.  Eight. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  they  used  less  block  tin  some  ten  years  ago, 
and  also  used  poorer  stock! 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Our  people  use  more  block  tin  than  they  do  over  there, 
and  make  better  quality! 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  do  they  pay  you  in  the  old  country,  by  the 
day  or  by  the  piece! 

Mr.  Evans.  By  the  box. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  A  squad  divides  just  as  they  do  here! 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

]Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  much  do  they  pay  you  a  box? 

Mr.  Evans.  They  used  to  pay  on  the  other  side  28  shillings  for  100 
boxes. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  much  do  you  get  here  per  100  boxes! 

Mr.  Evans.  We  work  by  the  ton.    I  work  now  in  the  sheet  mills. 
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(Srhediil«  C.) 

STATEUEKT  OF  MB.  C.  H.  HATTFILIN,  OF  BBIDQEFOUT,  OHIO,  OF  AKLALSAlIAXm 

ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  cinnobere  to  represiMit  the  slioet  and  ])late  rollers. 
J  rcpivseiit  about  12,()()i)  men,  in  the  ag^n^gat(»,  who  are  followiDg  that 
line  ot*  business.  1  came  hero  to-day  to  see  this  committee,  and  to  plead 
with  you  to  keep  the  <luty  ou  sheet  iron  and  phUe.  To-day  at  least 
two  thirds,  and  probably  more,  of  the  men  I  represent  in  this  country 
are  idle.  Some  few  mills  are  riinninji:  and  manage  to  kee])  going.  We 
know  that  in  ease  this  tariff  is  taken  otf  there  will  be  a  redaction  of 
wages.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  that  will  be  the  case.  Tbe 
working  man  is  the  man  who  has  to  suffer  every  time.  We  have  not 
done  much  work  in  njy  ])art  of  the  business,  but  J  am  satisfied  if  the 
tariff  is  taken  olf  we  will  not  do  any  at  all.  Our  pe^)ple  tell  me  that 
th(»y  (?an  not  get  a  single  order  for  the  size  that  1  am  working.  I  think 
this  is  something  which  reqnii'es  a  great  deal  t)f  <*onsideration  at  your 
hands.  You  are  aware  of  tlie  nund>er  of  idle  men  in  this  country.  We 
are  satisfied  that  the  remarks  made  by  onr  <M)lleagues  in  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  will  convince  you  that 
they  will  be  thrown  out  of  work.  1  can  tell  you.  gentlemen,  that  we 
agree  with  the  manufacturers.  The  manufacturers  have  told  you  the 
truth.     • 


IRON  AND  SllCEIi. 

(Krhfdale  ('.) 

STATEMENT  OF  PHILIP  HAGAK,  OF  TOUNOSTOWN,  OHIO,  OF  AXALGAKATED 

CIATION. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  from  Youngstowu,  Ohio.  There  are  five  large 
firms  there  which  make  wrought  iron  exclusively.  Every  one  of  thora 
lirms  employs  union  labor,  and  we  always  agree*  pretty  well  together; 
but  as  regards  tlmt  I  have  nothing  to  say.  The  men  working  with  me 
in  our  town  have  ask(»d  me  tn  come  here,  400  miles,  and  say  to  you 
gentlemen  that  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  their  wag«»s  will  be  reduced. 
This  is  their  br^ead  and  butter.     That  is  honest. 

In  regard  to  imported  workmen,  if  you  go  into  that,  I  am  imported. 
1  was  not  born  under  the  stars  and  stripes.  I  did  not  have  the  say-Sfi 
as  to  that.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  know  what  it  is  to  work  under  free 
trade.  1  stand  here  to  say  that  I  worked  for  20  cents  a  day.  I  had  to 
go  to  work  before  1  was  9  years  of  age.  That  de[uived  mo  of  any  part 
of  an  education.  As  soon  as  I  got  a  very  limited  erlucation,  enough  to 
enable  me  to  understand  that  hdxu"  in  America  was  protecteel,  I  went 
to  an  English  gentleman  and  discussed  the  matter  with  him,  and  he 
"^iaid  to  me,  "The  American  peoide  are  not  su(!h  fools  as  to  reduce  their 
tariff.  Young  man,  go  there."  Oonse(pieiitly  I  came  Immc,  and  received 
the  benelit  of  it  for  several  years.  With  this  extra  money  which  I 
inad<^  I  was  enabled  to  give  myself  some  instruction.  Jt  was  a  strug- 
gle for  existence  over  there.  Here  i  was  able  to  raisi*  my  family.  Geu- 
tleuien,  are  you  going  to  wii)e  it  out?    For  God's  sake,  do  not  do  any- 
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tiling  of  the  kind;  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  citizens  who  are 
good,  intelligent  citizens,  and  if  you  deprive  them  of  education  they  will 
never  be  good  citizens. 

I  could  stand  here  and  talk  for  hours  for  the  6,(K)0  men  in  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio.  They  beg  of  you  not  to  reduce,  the  tariff  on  bar  and 
wrought  iron.  We  have  had  current  prices  for  years.  I  wish  to 
tell  you  the  difference  between  the  puddlers  in  England,  when  I  worked 
there,  and  the  prices  now.  I  went  to  work  for  ten  hours  a  day  for  20 
cents.  When  I  advanced  to  the  position  of  boiler  in  a  furnace  I  re- 
ceived 5  shillings  per  day.    I  was  getting  6  and  6  pence  in  18(i9. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  old  are  yout 

Mr.  Hagan.  That  was  in  September,  1842.  I  worked  on  the  River 
Tyne.    To-day  they  are  paying  the  same  i)rices. 

Mr.  DAX.ZELL.  I  8upi)ose  these  6,000  men  for  whom  you  are  si)eaking 
are  Democrats f 

Mr.  Hag  AN.  When  it  comes  to  a  tariff  we  know  nothing  about  i)oli- 
tics. 

A  Delegate.  I  want  to  say  that  the  men  are  from  both  political 
parties. 

Mr.  Hagan.  That  is  bread  and  butter. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  you  go  in  for  a  tariff? 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  go  in  to  protect  labor. 

Mr.  Turner.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country! 

Mr.  Hagan.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1870. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  old  were  you  then? 

Mr.  Hagan.  Well,  you  have  me  there.    (After  reckoning)  27. 

Mr.  Turner.  Had  you  then  learned  the  trade  ! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  learned  the  trade  early,  because  I  had 
been  in  the  mill  from  infancy.  I  was  not  more  than  an  infant  when  I 
went  to  work. 

Mr.  Burrows.  That  was  really  an  infant  industry. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  wages  there 
and  here  of  the  same  grade  of  work? 

Mr.  Hagan.  It  was  $2.60.  I  received  therefor  puddling  $1.20,  or  5 
shillings  for  3,000  weight;  and  here  I  received  $3.80  for  2,750  weight. 
I  went  up  with  the  market.  That  is  the  present  price.  1  have  realized 
higher  wages  before.  We  have  the  highest  in  the  country;  there  is 
none  higher. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  wages  in  England  are  higher  than  in  Belgium! 

Mr.  Hagan.*  Yes,  sir;  they  are  higher  in  England.  I  do  not  know 
just  exactly  how  much;  but  wages  in  Belgium  are  about  75  cents  a 
day.  We  start  on  Monday  morning  and  stop  the  furnace  on  Saturday 
night  to  clean  it;  but  in  Belgium  they  never  stop  as  long  as  a  furnace 
holds  out. 

Mr.  Gear.  That  is  true  in  Germany! 

Mr.  Hagan.  As  long- as  the  furnace  holds  out,  they  never  stop. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  said  just  now  that  you  were  imported.  You  do 
not  mean  that  you  were  brought  in  under  contract! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Oh,  no;  I  mean  to  say  that  there  was  so  much  talk 
about  people  being  imported 

Mr.  Turner.  You  paid  your  expenses! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  no  men  imported  twenty-three 
years  ago.    We  all  ''came  over"  then. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  time  when  manufacturers  used  to  im- 
port labor  for  their  steel  mills! 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  heard  it  said.    I  can  not  say  as  to  its  trutK 
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Tlie  Chairman.  The  president  of  the  Ainalgamatecl  Associatiou  tes- 
tified as  to  that. 

Mr.  llAGAN.  I  believed  so  too  at  one  time;  but  I  eould  not  trace  it. 

The  Chairman.  1  understood  from  your  arjninient  that  it  was  yoar 
siueere  belief  that  the  hi^h  rat(^  of  wages  is  due  to  the  protective  tariiTT 

Mr.  IlAGAN.  That  is  my  belief. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pe4»ple  own  land  in  Englandf 

Mr.  IlAGAN.  1  do  not  know,  but  about  twenty-live  people  own 
2,(K)0,(K)0  acres. 

The  Chairman.  A  very  small  number  of  people  own  all  the  landf 

Mr.  IlAGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ('hairman.  Let  me  give  you  this  idea:  There  is  a  hirge  iM>pula- 
tion  in  Hngland  (•omi)ared  to  the  size  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HAifAN.  1  think  it  is  about  1D0,<MM)  or  L'0<),(M)0  square  miles. 

The  Chairman.  England  is  less  in  size  than  some  of  the  States  of  this 
Union. 

Mr.  Hagan.  Jn  fact  it  is,  1  believe,  about  50,000  square  miles  less. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  one  State,  Texas,  witii  275,<K)0  square 
miles,  and  California  probably  has  150,000  square  miles.  Laud  in  Eng- 
land is  limited  to  a  tew  owners! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  a  man  Iwrn  poor  has  little  chance  of  owning 
his  own  homet 

Mr.  IlAGAN.  It  would  be  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  this  hy pot hctirjil  question,  and  it  is 
not  original  with  me:  Suppose  that  to  nnn-row  morning  the  people  of 
England  were  to  wake  up  and  lind  that  during  the  night  as  if  by  magic 
England  had  extended  her  territory  half  way  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
so  as  to  make  her  Kjrritory  average  as  large  in  proiJortion  as  oiir  terri- 
tory is  to  our  poj^ulation.  Would  not  the  opening  up  of  thatuewTrest- 
ern  country,  vast  and  rich  in  valleys  and  gr(»en  fields,  with  great 
rivers,  and  with  mountaius  full  of  ores  of  various  kinds,  with  water 
l)ower  and  timber,  cause  a  great  rush  to  settle  up  that  country;  and 
don't  you  imagine  that  there  would  at  oncre  be  an  increase  of  wages  in 
England! 

Mr.  ilAGAN.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  has  something  to  do  with  the  wages  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Eekd.  Now,  suppose  IJelgium  was  right  alongside,  where  the 
wages  are  only  75  cents  a  day,  would  not  the  wjige  workers  of  Belginm 
come  in  and  legulate  the  prices  of  wages  in  Eiigliuid  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  of  these  great  valleys  and  beautiful  fields,  w^hich  the 
chairman  has  hypot helically  pictured! 

Mr.  IlAGAN.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  The  I^elgian  manufacturers  would  not  supply  the 
English  trade  at  once! 

Mr.  Hagan.  No;  not  altogether;  but  in  time  they  certaiidy  would. 

The  CHAtRMAN.  They  could  not  j)our  all  these  people  into  this  conn- 
try  at  once  without  making  high  prices. 

]\Ir.  Hagan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  ])opulrttion  is  so  sparse  in 
the  United  States  tliat  we  are  entitled  to  these  wages! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  can  assure  you  if  you  take  the  duty  oft'  imports  wages 
will  be  as  small  here  as  they  are  in  England,  in  a  short  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  wages  of  the  people  who  work  in  unpro- 
tected industries  in  this  couutiy,  in  agricultural  niachinery  and  those 
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wlio  work  on  the  farms,  larijer  than  the  wag^es  of  those  people  in  like 
occnpations  in  the  .crowded  countries  of  the  Old  World  t 

Mr.  Hagan.  Wait  a  moment  on  that.  I  do  not  exactly  know  what 
farmers  are  getting  in  Dakota. 

The  Chairman.  Take  Ohio  farmers. 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  am  not  in  that  business^  but  I  think  $20  a  month  is 
the  wages  in  Ohio.  In  Ireland  a  farm  laborer  to-day  will  receivo  o 
shillings  to  4  and  6  pence  and  board.  That  I  take  from  the  public 
press. 

Mr.  P^YNE.  Twenty  dollars  includes  board  in  Ohiot 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  may  not  be  correct  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  difference  between  the  wages  of  the  farm 
hand  in  Ohio  and  in  England  quite  as  much  as  the  difference  between 
the  skilled  operative  in  the  rolling  mill  here  and  the  skilled  operative 
there  t 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  believe  not;  but  I  am  not  positive  on  that  question. 
The  farm  laborer  in  England  gets  6  ta  8  pence.  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  however.  I  do  not  look  after  that  part  of  the  trade;  but  they 
used  to  receive  that,  I  know,  for  six  months^  the  time  for  which  they 
contracted.  Eighty-five  cents  would  be  40;  it  would  be  as  many  as  six 
would  go  into  40.    There  is  a  big  difference. 

A  Delegate,  About  the  scarcity  of  men  in  this  country  being  the 
cause  of  high  prices,  I  want  to  say  that  a  great  many  men  are  out  of 
work.    There  are  more  men  than  there  are  jobs. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  speak  of  getting  $1.25  for  puddling,  and 
paying  a  certain  amount  of  that  for  help  in  the  old  country. 

Mr.  Hagan.  That  is  the  amount  after  paying  for  help.  The  price 
was  about  6  pence  per  ton,  but  call  it  that.  We  used  to  have  3,000. 
I  had  to  pay  one-twelfth  of  it  for  help. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  would  it  leave  you,  after  paying  for  the 
help? 

Mr.  Hagan.  Three  dollars  and  eighty  cents.  The  amount  I  made 
here  was  $G.30;  and  after  paying  for  help  that  leaves  me  $3.80. 
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CrTATEMSHT   07   KB.    J.    C.   XIL6ALL0K,    OF   PIITSBUBO,    PA,  OF  AXALOAXATFD 

ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  suppose  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  me  to  try  to 
extend  the  argument  that  has  been  offered  by  my  colleagues,  and  par- 
ticularly that  relating  to  my  own  occupation,  or  what  was  my  occupa- 
tion up  to  the  time  of  my  having  been  elected  to  the  i)osition  I  now 
hold  as  secretary.  My  friend  who  has  just  spoken,  Mr.  Hagan,  has 
covered  it.  Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  made  two  or  three 
points  which  perhaps  I  could  cover  a  little  better.  I  can,  however,  sub- 
stantiate what  he  said.  I  can  do  it  with  more  force  when  I  tell  you 
that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  have  had  some  experience,  though  less 
limited  than  he  has  had.  I  have  puddled  in  England  and  Ameri(  a. 
If  the  wages  for  boiling  in  the  United  States  were  the  same  as  they 
are  now  in  England  I  would  prefer  to  boil  in  the  United  States.  The 
point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  conditions  of 
labor  in  this  count^  that  would  warrant  me  or  any  other  person,  vc^ 
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expecting  any  more  for  the  perrorniance  of  that  labor  than  T  would  he 
entitled  to  at  the  same  ehiss  of  hibor  in  EM|;]:hind.  It  is  not  lianlex 
here,  but  far  easier,  and  J  believe  our  friends  liere  will  concur  with  me 
in  this  stiiteMU'iit.  1  am  not,  however,  alone  interested  in  the  retention 
of  this  particular  branch,  but  in  the  entire  trade.  It  is  to  me  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  I  feel  that  our  per>plc  are  in  a  position  where  to 
change  the  present  tariff  would  undoubtedly  bring  gnMit  Kuffering; 
and  right  here  I  wish  t<i  make  some  reference  to  a  remark  wliich  was 
drojjped  by  the  chairman  a  few  moments  ago. 

We  were  asked  why  it  was  that  the  wages  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  trades  that  necessarily  were  unprotected  were  higher  than  were  the 
wages  in  free  trade  or  tariff  for  revenue  only  countries.  We  hold  that 
this  difl'erence  in  favor  of  unprotected  American  industries  is  due  to 
natural  advantages.  We  are  firm  in  our  belief  that  the  example  of 
high  wages  in  the  protected  trade  is  one  of  the  influences  in  creating 
that  high  rate  in  the  unprotected  trade. 

Take  the  bricklayers.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  brick- 
layer <*ould  not  commence  to  command  the  i>resent  high  rate  of  wages 
unless  the  rate  at  which  he  works  was  virtually  made  up  by  the  pro- 
tcK'ted  trades.  If  it  were  not  for  that  his  wages  would  bo  so  great  in 
comparison  that  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  go  into  any  other 
trade.  This  is  true  of  every  unprotected  trade;  and  we  hold  that  pro- 
tection does  not  only  protect  those  si)ecifically  named  but  it  protects 
the  whole  community,  if  not  directly,  then  indirectly.  Hence  our  posi- 
tion as  iron  workers  is  that  we  believe  we  arc  i)erforming  a  duty  wliich 
we  owe  to  our  iellow  citizens  of  every  trade  in  assisting  with  them  in 
preventing  in  every  way  we  possibly  can,  that  is  legitimate,  any  inter- 
ference with  the  administration  of  the  tarifl'  that  will  injure  our  present 
prosperity. 

1  did  not  intend,  when  I  started,  to  occupy  so  much  time  and  I  will 
not  continue  further.  I  have  simply  to  say,  as  1  am  the  last  speaker, 
that  I  wish  to  thank  this  committee  for  the  kind  attenticm  witli  which 
the  members  have  listened  to  us.  I  believe  that  we  will  all  go  away 
feeling  that  our  interest  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Heed.  You  refer  to  the  matter  of  bricklayers.  I  sup]>ose  that  if 
any  of  the  goods  on  which  you  work  could  not  l)e  imported,  that  ques- 
tlo  1  of  wages  would  have  to  be  settled  in  America  entirely? 

Mr.  KtLGALLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eeed.  So  that  anything  we  can  not  import  is  protected  just  the 
same  as  anything  is  protected  by  law,  or  on  which  there  is  a  prohibi- 
tory duty? 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  That  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  Keed.  Brick  houses  can  not  be  imported! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Then  it  is  bettia'  than  i)rote^tion  to  them,  for  it  is  the 
same  as  a  prohibitory  tarilft 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  That  is  what  we  believe. 

Mr.  Reed.  Perhai)s  the  same  causes  operate  in  other  things! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  The  men  in  certain  emj)loyments  have  certain  nat- 
ural advantages  of  which  you  speak,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  is 
the  a^lvantage  created  by  the  specific  wages  under  our  xHotective  sys- 
tem.   Both  combine. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  Wheat  can  be  imported! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  the  farm  hand  in  Ohio  get  so  mnch 
lai'ger  wages  than  the  farm  hand  in  England  f 
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Mr.  KiLGALLON.  It  is  my  belief,  and  I  find  it  to  be  the  belief  of  a 
great  many  people  who  follow  labor  for  a  living  and  who  do  not  know 
pf  the  niceties  of  the  theories  and  the  technicalities  of  the  way  in  which 
the  law  is  administered,  that  even  in  the  case  of  a  farm  hand  in  Oliio 
the  wages  of  his  neighbor  are  higher  than  they  otherwise  wonld  be. 

The  Chaibman.  He  sells  abroad  at  free  trade  prices! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  He  does  not  sell  all  he  produces  at  free- trade  prices. 

The  Chairman.  He  sells  a  large  part  of  it! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  There  are  other  things.  The  establishment  of 
manufactures  In  the  farming  States,  we  think,  is  beneficial,  for  it  gives 
hira  a  rise  in  the  price  of  his  grain. 

The  Chairman.  Does  wheat  sell  for  more  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts than  anywhere  else! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  I  should  judge  so.  I  have  never  lived  in  a  farm- 
ing district. 

5lr.  Eeed.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  price  of  wheat  depends  very  much 
upon  our  surplus;  the  size  of  our  surplus  may  have  very  much 
influence! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Keed,  Whereas  1,000,(100  bushels  of  wheat  might  not  have  much 
effect  on  the  market  price,  yet  50,000,000  or  100,000,000  bushels  would 
have  a  much  greater  effect  on  the  price  than  the  proportion  of  figures 
would  indicate. 

Mr.  KiLGA^LLON.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Heed.  If  we  ceased  consuming  in  this  country  and  had  a  less 
number  of  laborers,  we  would  have  more  surplus  and  the  price  would 
be  down! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  As  a  question  of  national  policy,  do  you  believe 
that  the  farmers  could  afford  to  hire  people  to  eat  wheat! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  That  involves  the  whole  question  of  the  tariff",  and, 
as  I  said,  as  to  the  farmer's  relation  to  it  I  would  not  like  to  go  into 
the  question,  not  because  I  fear  investigation  as  to  the  relation  of  pro- 
tection, but  for  the  reason  that,  not  having  lived  in  a  farming  district, 
but  in  the  midst  of  industrial  districts,  I  do  not  feel  safe  in  arguing 
that  feature  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  As  bearing  upon  your  own  business,  if  there  is 
a  manufactured  article  produced  in  this  country  more  cheaply  than  in 
any  European  country,  from  whatever  cause,  and  so  much  less  that  it 
can  be  readily  placed  in  the  principal  markets  at  a  still  less  price  than 
the  product  of  any  other  country,  and  the  party  charges  more  for  it, 
would  not  that  restrict  labor! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Home  competition  would  be  really  needed  in  that 
case  to  prevent  exorbitant  prices  abroad. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  needs  no  protection  at  all! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  lu  answcr  to  that  I  would  state  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  case  to  arise;  that  there  would  be  a  time  when  protection  would 
be  needed. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  case  is  not  already  here! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  I  am  coming  to  that.  The  article  might  be  pro- 
tected and  sell  high  for  a  long  lime,  but  the  time  would  come  when, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  whether  by  the  proiluction  of  the  article  or 
other  reason,  the  cost  would  be  below  the  cost  in  the  country  against 
which  the  legislation  is  designed  to  protect  us.  Temporarily  it  would 
look  like  the  tariff  is  unnecessary,  but  a  removal  of  the  duty  may  have 
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tlie  efleet  of  raisiiip  priros  in  tliis  couiitry,  bocauso  wlion  tlie  tariff  was 
lowennl  there  would  he  a  p^*eat  introduction  of  English  ^oods  and  onr 
manufacturers  wouhl  he  destroyed.  I  think,  therefore,  tho  manafac- 
tun^r  nee<l8  protection. 

Mr.  Bbegkinkidgk.  ISu])pose  I  manufacture  (as  Rome  i>eoi>Iedoin 
my  country)  a  coarse  article  of  cotton  cloth  and  1  ship  it  to  Liverpool 
or  China  and  can  make  it  more  chea]dy  than  in  any  country  in  the 
worhl,  and  sui»i)ose  there  is  a  tax  of,  say,  2A  cents  a  square  yard  put 
upon  that  cloth.  Have  I  not  to  make  it  cln»aper  tlian  anylNKly  else, 
so  no  one  else  <*an  undersell  n)ef  If  there  is  a  tax  put  upon  that,  am 
1  not  comiKjlled  to  make  the  American  consumer  i)ay  more  for  itt 

Mr.  KiLGALi.oN.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Breckinuidge.  Is  there  not  a  less  chan<*e  for  the  employment 
of  labor  in  my  mills  on  that  account! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  If  I  understan<l  j'ou,  you  mean  to  say  that  a  tariff 
tax  is  asked  to  protect  us  because  it  is  bein^  sold  for  less.  As  for  my- 
self I  would  regard  such  a  tariff  as  not  only  unnecessary,  but  not 
proper.  But  cases  <*an  arise  where  durin;^  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
this  change  may  take  place.  But  in  asking  for  a  tariff  to  cover  an 
article  already  jirotected  by  reason  of  its  cheapness  it  seems  to  me 
would  be  improper. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  But  if  the  duty  on  any  article  is  much  in  excess 
of  what  will  cover  the  cost  of  production,  in  the  interest  of  labor  that 
excess  should  be  lowered. 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  I  have  reason  to  believe  we  do  not  ask  an  unneces- 
sary protection. 

Mr.  Reed.  This  supposed  collection  of  i)eoi)le  who  are  making  con- 
siderably larger  profits  in  excess  of  others  would  be  likely  to  be  found 
out,  would  they  not,  by  the  workingmauf 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  would  put  some  provision  in  the  law  by  which 
he  would  find  it  out. 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Perha])s  if  the  tariff  were  so  arranged  as  not  only 
to  create  i)rice8  and  to  enable  the  emj)loyer  to  ])ay  high  wages,  but  to 
insure  their  payment,  I  think  it  would  ho  a  bettiT  strheme. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  is  an  admirable  point.  I  thiuk  such  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Occasionally  we  have  labor  troubles.  I  never  ex- 
pect to  see  a  day  when  we  will  not,  so  long  as  the  present  systejn  obtains. 
But,  as  was  said  by  the  first  speaker,  there  is  a  cx)nnnon  ground  of 
agreement.  There  are  certain  points  upon  which  cm])loyer  and  em- 
ployes can  not  agree,  and  that  point  is  reached  by  this  clilference.  One 
wants  to  ]mtit  at  one  i)oint  and  the  other  at  anothci'  point,  but  remove 
the  tariff  and  we  will  be  simply  on  common  ground.  Tliey  differ  be- 
fore they  get  to  that  point.  Those  troubles  will  occur.  Generally 
S[)eaking,  we  find  nmnufacturers  disposed  to  treat  our  people  fairly. 
Occasionally  we  find  peojde  disposed  to  take  advantage,  when  oppor- 
tunity arises.  We  do  not,  however,  look  upon  that  as  a  reason  for 
any  alteration  that  would  injure  the  trade.  A  reduction  of  wages 
would  not  only  cause  labor  troubles,  but  it  would  cause  all  points  to  be 
more  fiercely  resisted  ami  would  cause  tnmbles  to  be  more  numerous 
and  more  objectionable  than  under  the  i)resent  method.  Generally  a 
good  feeling  prevails  now. 

Mr.  BvNUM.  Do  you  gentlemen  believe  that  the  tariff  which  baa 
been  fixed  on  the  iron  and  steel  schedule  heljis  you  in  your  wages  t 
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Mr.  KiLGALLON.  We  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  B  YNUM.  What  is  the  average  tariff  on  the  iron  and  stxicl  scliednlo  ? 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Our  president,  Mr.  Garland,  who  spoke  first,  liad 
arranged  to  go  into  that  matter. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  suppose  you  have  often  discussed  this  question  of 
wages  and  tariffs  in  your  labor  meetings! 

Mr.  Ktlgallon.  We  have,  but  not  often. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Did  you  ever  calculate  the  output  of  your  employes  and 
then  calculate  the  portion  they  receive  to  see  whether  you  got  your  share 
of  it? 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  In  our  negotiations  about  schedules,  while  we  do  not 
take  the  tariff  rate  and  dissect  it,  we  do  start  at  the  raw  material  and 
count  its  cost,  then  go  into  all  the  avenues  by  which  it  is  turned  into 
the  finished  product,  go  through  the  process  of  ascertaining  the  cost 
and  follow  it  right  into  the  market,  until  we  get  a  selling  price.  The 
tariff  must  be  included  in  it. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Did  you  ever  calculate  to  ascertain  whether  you  got  your 
share  of  the  tariff! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Sometimes  we  thinji:  we  ought  to  get  more,  and 
sometimes  the  manufacturers  think  they  ought  to  get  more.  There  is 
a  cx)mmoQ  agreement  among  us  that  we  get  a  fair  share  of  it. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  tariff  on  the  iron  and  steel 
schedule  is  about  55  per  cent!  You  do  not  get  55  i)er  cent,  or  more 
than  half  of  the  output  of  the  manufacturers! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Do  you  mean  the  value  of  the  product  turned  out! 
That  is  a  very  indefinite  question  and  one  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  know  what  the  output  of  the  manufacturer  is! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  your  workingmen  get  half  of  that  for  their  wages! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  I  can  not  see  your  point 

Mr.  Bynum.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  tariff  is  much  more  than 
you  get,  then  if  the  tariff' were  reduced  it  would  not  affect  your  wages, 
would  it! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  If  the  tariff  is  higher  than  is  necessary! 

Mr.  Bynum.  If  the  tariff'  is  55  per  cent,  and  you  get  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Do  you  mean  if  the  tariff  is  55  per  cent,  and  I  and 
my  fellow-workmen  only  get  25  per  cent!  As  to  that,  I  should  think 
if  the  tariff  was  higher  we  would  try  to  get  more,  and  we  believe  we 
could  get  more. 

Mr.  Bynum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  get  more! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  It  would  necessitate  a  close  investigation  as  to  the 
cost  of  those  things. 

Mr.  Bynum.  That  investigation  has  been  made,  has  it  not! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  ]N^ot  in  that  way.  We  do  not  take  the  value  that 
is  added  to  the  product  by  the  tariff  and  find  that  duty.  We  simply 
take  the  raw  material,  and  follow  it  up  until  it  is  finished. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  go  through  and  calculate  the  materials,  cost  of  pro- 
duction, eto.,  and  the  selling  price,  and  your  wages  are  fixed  in  that 
way! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  do  not  take  into  consideration  whether  the  tari^t 
is  more  than  enough  ! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  When  we  take  the  cost,  or  value,  we  deem  that 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Suppose  the  tariff  is  in  excess  of  that.    Sujipose  you 
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do  not  nse  it,  and  su])pose  yon  jjct  no  ]>art  of  it,  then  tliero  could  be  a 
reduction  of  tlie  tariff  witliout  affVrtiii^  you? 

My.  Kil«allon.  Certainly. 

I^Ir.  Uynt'M.  If  the  tarill*  is  excessive,  then  you  do  not  get  any  ben- 
efit from  it? 

Mv,  KiLaAJXON.  If  nnnecessarily  so,  we  would  not. 

Mr.  Bynum.  In  the  ease  of  some  artieh»s  of  woohMi  clothing  the  tariff 
runs  up  to  3li5  per  cent.     J)o  you  think  that  is  necessar}'? 

Mr.  KiLGALi.ON.  I  iiould  not  say. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  wear  some  woolen  clothes? 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  0<.»ca8io!ially — they  tell  me  they  are  wooL 

]\Ir.  Bynum.  You  are  not  right  certain  about  it? 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  They  mav  be  mostlv  shoddv. 

Mr.  Kred.  You  take  the  difference  between  the  raw  material  and  tlie 
finished  procUurt — the  difference  between  the  raw  material  and  tbe  work 
you  put  uj)oii  it? 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Kked.  If  you  simply  took  the  value  of  the  product  and  calcn 
lated  the  percentage,  and  did  not  calculate  the  percentage  of  the  differ- 
ence, you  would  make  a  mistake,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  KiLGALLON  The  man  who  employs  us  buys  the  raw  material. 
We  do  not  carry  our  investigation  to  that  i>articular  state.  For  in- 
stance, in  calculating  what  a  boiler  should  secure  for  boiling,  we  would 
start  at  the  pig  and  not  at  the  ore,  because  we  would  first  ascertain 
how  much  a  ton  of  pig  costs  that  man,  and  then  we  would  carr}-  it  no 
further.     . 

Mr.  liEKD.  Then  your  percentage  of  labor  would  only  be  the  differ- 
once  between  the  pig  an<l  bar  iron.  If  you  undertook  to  calculate  your 
percentage  ui)on  the  whole  price,  bar  iron  and  all,  you  would  make  a 
great  mistake? 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  \''es,  sir. 

Mr.  li££D.  That  is  a  mistake  which  some  tariff  reformers  make. 
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(Schodulp  C.) 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  T.  W.  PHILLIPS,  OF  NEWCASTLE,  PA. 

f 

Mr.  C^AlnMA^' :  1  have  been  recpiosted  to  reiul  in  your  hearing  the  fol- 
lowing petition,  which  is  addressed  to  me: 

Dkar  Sir:  We  nro  plonscd  to  know  that  yon  have  been  placed  on  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, as  we  weU  know  from  the  past  that  yon  are  the  frien«l  of  the  houcBt  Jabiir- 
in;;  man.  We,  as  membt^rs  of  the  Amalgamated  AsMociation  of  Iron,  St-fvelyand  Tin- 
plttte  Workei*s,  respectfully  request  ytm,  as  (mr  Kopresentative  in  Conp^resS;  to  enter 
aproU^st  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  worlcmeu  in  all  of 
the  tin-plat«  cstablishnieuts  in  the  United  States  a^^aiust  any  rednctiim  in  the  tariff 
on  black  and  tin  and  tome  plates.  The  workmen  now  entjajjeil  in  the  manufacture 
of  tin  and  terne  ])hites  in  this  country  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  make 
plates  of  a  quality  e(|nal  to  any  produced  anywhere  in  the  world.  If  the  present 
tariff  is  retiiimd  on  black  and  tin  and  t<>rne  ]dateri  the  ex})ausion  and  |i|^owth  of  the 
manufactures  of  tin  platc^H  a\  ill  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other  branch  of  thniron 
and  steel  business,  and  will,  in  time,  ^ive  emphiyment  to  thousands  of  skilled  work* 
men  and  laboring  men.  The  United  States  of  America  can  not  at  the  present  time 
80  easily  establish  any  manufacturing  industry  that  will  give  euiploymeut  to 
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TP.'vrtj  workmen  directly  nnd  iDdirectly  and  that  will  distribnte  so  many  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  throughout  the  comitry,  as  that  of  the  mnuufactnre  of  tin  andterne 
plates, 

Harry  Hkriikrt,      -William  Jenkins, 
Albert  Kusskli^        Robert  Johnks, 
Edmund  Ab8aix)M,      Thomas  Sadler, 
C.  J.  HosKiNS,  David  Da  vies, 

Paul  Lewis,  Alfred  Wilson, 

David  John,  Enoch  Gunter, 

David  Williams,        Thomas  Thomas, 
John  D.  Williams, 

Committee  of  iron,  steel,  and  tin-plate  workert. 

Mr.  Phtlltps.  These  are  practical  men  who  have  been  Working  in 
my  own  city.  They  have  a  large  plant  there*,  and  I  am  informed  by 
friends  that  they  can  not  turn  a  wheel.  It  has  not  started,  but  com- 
pleted. They  will  be  unable  to  operate  their  works  if  the  tariff  is 
reduced  to  what  it  was  before  the  McKinley  bill  was  enacted.  They 
requested  me  to  present  this  paper.  I  hope  you  will  not  recommend  a 
law  reducing  the  tariff. 
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(Sehednle  C.) 


STATEMEHT  Or  MB.  JOHH  JABBBTT,  BECBETABY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATIOK  OF  IROK 
AND  BIEEL  MAITUFACTUBEBS  AHD  TIN-PLATE  MANUFACTUBEES. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  explanatory  of  some 
of  the  remarks  made  by  preceding  speakers.  On  behalf  of  the  sheet- 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  we  desire  to  say  that  we  enter  onr  plea 
simply  for  the  amount  of  the  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  each  coun- 
try. 

I  have  before  me  the  official  statement — something  that  has  never 
been  seen  before — of  the  union  scale  of  wages  paid  to  steel  and  iron 
workers  in  England.  These  are  the  highest  wages  paid  in  that  coun- 
try. 

I  have  also  before  me  the  Western  schedule  of  prices  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Iron  and  Steel  Workers'  Association.  These  are  also  repre- 
sented jvs  being  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States.  I  desire  to  com- 
pare these  rates  of  wages.  I  will  give  the  figures  in  dollars  and  cents 
so  that  you  can  understand  them.  If  1  used  the  terms  ^'  singles,^'  "dou- 
bles," and  "laterals,"  you  would  not  understand  them,  because  they  are 
terms  different  from  what  we  have  in  the  United  States.  Here  area  num- 
ber of  gauges  up  to  number  8,  and  lighter.  I  should  explain  that  single 
means  anything  up  to  20;  double  means  anything  up  to  24;  and  lateral 
means  anything  up  to  27;  the  others  given  simply  run  to  28,  29,  and 
30,  The  price  paid  for  31's  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  price  paid  for 
38's.  The  price  i)aid  for  38'8  in  the  United  States  is  $10.65.  So  you 
may  understand  that  rolling  includes  not  only  wages  of  the  roller,  but 
the  wages  of  rolling,  heating,  and  shearing.  The  figures  in  the  old 
country  include  other  sums,  as  there  are  certain  allowances.  In  the 
United  States  the  piice  is  $10.65  per  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  In  Eng- 
land the  price  is  18  shillings  and  6  pence  per  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
This  18  shillings  and  6  pence,  according  to  the  schedule  before  me,  is 
subject  to  reduction  of  2^  per  cent,  and  also  a  reduction  of  2J  per  cent 
which  took  effect  ou  the  14th  of  April  last.    That  is,  altogether^  5  ^<^x. 
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cent,  or  nearly  1  sliillin^  to  tlie  pound.  LFence,  this  is  17  shillings  9 
pence,  or  84.40,  n^iinst  810.(15  in  this  country.  With  this  difference, 
the  daily  labor  in  the  United  vStates  amounts  to  §4.25,  while  in  England 
they  pay  rollers  2  shillings,  or  48  c^»nts,  per  ton.  Tuddlers  in  the  United 
States  get  $5.00  as  against  4  shillings,  or  98  cents,  in  Flngland. 

I  will  explain  why  these  wages  are  ?o  low.  I  dai-e  say  you  have 
read  rejjorts  of  what  is  known  as  the  swi^ating  system,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Parliament  rc^wirts.  The  British  Parliament  entered  into 
an  investigation  of  the  wages  paid.  Having  been  consul  at  Birming- 
ham under  the  late  Administration,  I  had  an  oi)portunity  to  personally 
investigate  this  question  for  myself,  and  1  became  familiar  with  the 
facts  in  the  cjise.  A  gentleman  handed  me  a  piece  of  paper  in  eonnec- 
ti(m  Avith  women  as  blacksmiths  in  this  district  in  England,  and  I  should 
be  pleased  to  place  it  before  this  committee. 

1  have  taken  this  oflicial  statement,  which  the  committee,  of  course, 
can  acTcpt  without  hesitation.  In  this  district  the  men  and  w^onien, 
boys  and  girls,  do  manual  labor  that  none  but  males  do  in  this  country. 

Even  the  Hon.  William  E,  Gladstone  says  this  is  one  of  the  resulta 
of  the  feudal  system  in  that  c'ountry  which  has  not  been  swept  away. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  The  low  wages  paid  in  these  mills  affects 
the  wages  of  the  union  or  organized  mills  in  that  country,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  sheet-inm  workers  receive  low  wages.  If  the  sheet-iron 
workers  in  England  are  idle  for  a  week  the  public  is  compelled  to  fur- 
nish something  for  them  to  eat.  If  idle  for  several  weeks  the  public 
institutions  take  care  of  them.  We  do  not  want  any  such  system  in 
this  country;  and,  consequently,  I  say  these  wages  are  tair,  reasonable, 
and  equitable,  and  enable  these  people  in  this  country  to  live  respecta- 
bly and  to  raise  their  families  as  they  ought  to  do.  aS>.  believe  in  good 
wages.  Even  Congress  itself  believes  in  that.  We  do  not  want  low 
wages  in  this  country. 

I  heard  a  question  asked  about  wages  in  Genuany.  In  that  country 
you  will  iind  that  even  in  the  legislative  halls,  if  you  will  follow  that 
question  up,  wages  are  low.  The  salary  of  the  members  of  the  Beioh- 
stag  is  only  $(500  a  year. 

A  nvsTANDKR.  It  is  only  $300. 

Mr.  Jariiett.  Then  it  is  half  what  I  sup])Osed  it  was.  I  tnist  that 
in  consideration  of  this  fact  you  will  not  place  the  workmen  of  this 
country  in  that  position.  I  speak  feelingly,  for  I  have  been  a  working- 
man  myself.  I  know  what  it  is  to  work  hard  for  wages,  and  I  want  to 
see  the  workingmen  ]>aid  good  wages.  It  is  lor  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  decide  whether  the  wages  of  our  workingmen  shall 
be  i)ut  down  to  the  level  of  the  wages  of  Kngland.  This  is  a  serious 
question,  and  I  trust,  speaking  inbehalf  of  theeinph)ycsand  workmen 
as  well  as  the  manufacturers,  that  you  will  not  reduce  the  duty  in  any 
shape  or  form,  for  the  duty  is  barely  suflicient  to  cover  the  difference 
in  wages  for  fine  goods. 

I  also  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  connection  with  the  tin  plate  indus- 
try, for  1  happen  to  represent  that,  too,  though  a  Welshman  by  birth. 

When  I  became  an  American  citizen  1,  from  that  time  on,  began  to 
favor  American  industries  independent  of  other  considerations.  I 
si^eak  for  tin  plate  just  as  much  as  for  any  other  industry,  though  it  is 
exclusively  a  Welsh  product.  Why?  Because  Divine  Providence  gifted 
us  with  a  larger  area  in  proportion  to  population,  twice  over,  tlian  any 
other  country  in  the  world  in  coal^  limestone,  and  iron  ore^  and  these 
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are  the  three  element/S  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel.  Were  those  elements  given  us  by  Providence  to  remain  unde- 
veloped simply  be(»ause  England  can  produce  cheaper  than  we  can! 
The  question  is,  does  England  possess  these  in  larger  measures  than 
we  do!  Has  Providence  been  kinder  to  her  than  to  us!  I  say  He  has 
been  kinder  to  us,  and  He  has  given  us  these  in  larger  proportion,  and 
they  are  a  great  deal  finer  than  England  possesses.  We  do  not  need 
to  go  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  400  or  500  or  1,000  feet  to  reach 
good  coal.  Ours  is  almost  on  the  surface.  We  do  not  need  to  cross 
the  channel  to  get  our  iron  ore.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  tin  plat^e  manu- 
factured in  Wales  is  from  imported  ores.  It  is  not,  then,  a  natural  indus- 
try at  all.  She  has  to  import  ores  for  more  than  200  miles  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Again  the  subject  of  tin  plate  hjis  been  talked  about  so  much.  I 
maintain  that  we  have  the  resources  in  this  country  in  a  greater  meas- 
ure than  England  has;  and  why  should  we  not  manufacture  these 
goods!  If  we  possess  it  in  a  greater  measure,  how  can  England 
manufacture  it  cheaper! 

I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Gladstone— and  I  say  it  with  the 
highest  respect  for  him — in  which  interview  I  presented  this  question 
to  him,  and  asked  him  why  England  could  manufacture  it  cheaper.  He 
said  simply  "  We  have  cheai)er  labor."  Will  you  gentlemen  concede 
that!  W^e  are  more  abundantly  supplied  with  material  to  make  tin 
plate  from  than  is  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Why  can 
any  other  people  manufacture  it  cheaper!  I  am  told  that  this  industry 
wi\s  established  in  Great  Britain  without  protection.  That  is  not  true. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  any  great  industry  has  been  established  there  with- 
out i)rotection.  Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that  protection 
ceased  in  England  in  1846.  There  are  evidences  of  it  left,  and  have 
been  as  far  down  as  1872.  From  that  time  England  has  been  going 
down.  In  1877  England  produced  6,600,000  tons  of  pig  iron;  we  pro- 
duced 2,(KM),000  tons.  Last  year  we  produced  9,000,000  tons,  and  Eng- 
land produced  a  little  over  6,000,000  tons.  W^e  will  progress,  if  you  will 
permit  us  to  progress.  And  I,  therefore,  appeal  to  you  not  to  interfere 
with  the  duty  on  tin  plates. 

Do  not  be  led  away  by  all  this  fallacy  about  tin  plates  being  imported. 
Why  are  they  imported!  In  this  country  the  raw  material  exists  in 
greater  abundance  than  it  does  there.  Some  industries  have  started 
up  to  the  present  time,  but  they  have  been  under  a  cloud  and  are  now 
unable  to  make  advances,  fearing  that  these  duties  which  have  been 
placed  on  tin  plates  will  be  swept  away.  I  trust  that  you  gentlemen, 
not  as  members  of  Congress  alone,  not  as  members  of  any  iiolitical 
party,  but  as  American  citizens  and  statesmen,  will  stand  by  this 
industry. 

The  remark  was  made  that  tin-plate  rollers  get  the  highest  wages  in 
Wales.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  as  being  too  high.  I  have  heard 
remarks  that  too  high  wages  have  been  paid  to  labor.  It  may  be  that 
there  have  been  case«  where  wages  may  appe^ir  somewhat  too  high; 
but  the  labor  cost  in  this  country  is  no  more  than  it  (mght  U)  be.  There 
should  be  something  done  in  the  Avay  of  equalizing  the  wages  of  work- 
men in  this  country. 

There  was  a  question  raised  as  to  the  price  of  tin  plates.  It  was 
immediately  pretteding  the  tin-plate  industry  in  this  country  that  the 
McKinley  bill  was  adopted.  The  bill  was  adopted  alter  the  industry 
got  a  loothold.    There  is  something  very  subtle  in  this  question  of 
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prices.    At  tlio  timo  wlion  the  ^rcKiiiley  bill  was  adopted  the  price  of 
^ill  plates  had  not  iiiereased    I  eeiit  in  this  market,  but  thoy  had 
ucreased  in  the  English  niaiket. 

You  know  |>erfecrly  well  that  the  iron  and  steel  boom  commenced  in 
England  in  Xovember,  18SS,  and  <u»ntinued  thnm;i:h  1881),  and  about 
Anpust,  1800,  the  reaction  commenced  in  tin  idates.  lUit  instead  of 
tin  plates  ^oinjj^  up,  as  other  prices  had  done  in  England,  they  failed  to 
^o  up.  Tliey  were  ke]»t  down.  Mr.  Swank  made  a  remark,  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  st^iel  bar  had  advanced  in  price  very  mate- 
rially, but  that  tin  plates  had  not  advanced.  In  other  words,  while  at 
the  very  moment  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  duty  on  tin  plates 
was  goin^  on  in  this  country,  the  Welsh  manufaeturers  t<iok  ^ood  care 
that  prices  did  not  advance  then.  They  were  manipulating  the  market, 
and  had  it  in  their  own  hands. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  look  at  the  price 
of  tin  ])lates.  The  wages  of  labor  did  not  advance  1  cent.  Directly 
after  the  McKinley  bill  ])assed  the  price  went  up.  While  the  price  of 
tin  plate  went  up  in  this  <*ountry,  the  price  of  sheet  bar  went  down. 
Why  did  the  price  of  tin  ])Iate  go  up!  1  hajjpen  to  know  that  there 
was  a  little  collusion  to  advance  prices,  not  because  it  was  necessary, 
but  they  advanced  the  ju-ice  simply  because  they  wanted  to  stultify  the 
sentiment  of  the  American  peoide  in  connection  with  this  tin-plate 
industry.  They  wanted  to  stultify  the  consumer  because  he  dared  to 
intrude  ui)on  their  sacred  ground  as  manufacturers  of  this  commodity. 
However,  the  tin-i)late  clause  did  go  into  ell'ect.  The  price  fell  some- 
what after  that.  The  i)rice8  also  went  down  in  England,  and  whyf 
Simply  for  the  purpose  of  beating  down  the  in*ice  in  this  country, 

1  remember  that  when  I  was  consul  in  Birminghain  1  received  letters 
from  the  State  Department  asking  why  the  price  of  tin  to  the  United 
States  was  dillcrcnt  from  that  shipped  to  South  Anu>rica.  The  price 
of  invoices  to  the  United  States  was  ]>laced  at  $-1  while  the  price  to 
other  countries  was  830.  Tiie  invoices  to  France  and  Germany  were 
♦2G;  to  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  ^'My  and  ^M.  Those  were  places  where 
there  was  no  comi)etitiou.  We  had  the  market  in  this  amntry,  and 
they  had  to  bring  their  prices  to  meet  that  competition.  It  has  been 
the  case  all  along  the  line.  During  the  nine  months'  time  that  England 
took  advantage  of  the  American  market  bt^fore  the  tin-plate  clause  in 
the  bill  went  into  o])eration  she  reaped  enough  ])rotit  to  live  for  three 
years.  Aft^r  that  she  sold  at  (;ost  or  less,  if  possible,  with  the  hope  of 
wiping  cmt  this  industry  in  this  country. 

I  need  not  go  into  details  as  to  the  industry  generally.  I  want  to 
say  a  word  in  b(»half  of  the  tin-plate  workers.  Something  has  been 
said  about  imported  labor  to  manufacture  tin  i)lates  in  this  country. 
If  you  go  back  far  encmgh  all  of  us  were  imported.  1  am  an  adopted 
citizen,  and  1  thank  God  for  that  privilege,  lint  in  one  sense  1  was 
importeil.  1  came  because  I  desired  to  come  here.  It  may  be  said 
that  1  am  imjiorted  for  that  reason.  Large  numbers  of  Welshmen  have 
come  over  here  because  they  exi)ected  to  get  more  wages.  They  have 
come  here  with  the  object  of  becoming  American  citizens.  You,  gen- 
th'men  of  the  conmiittee,  have  heard  that  some  of  them  have  come  over 
and  gone  back,  and  they  have  told  the  people  over  there  that  this 
industry  was  going  to  fail.  They  are  simply  the  hired  agents  that  have 
been  sent  iieie  for  the  puri)ose  of  getting  up  a  scare  in  this  matter, 
New  works  can  not  be  run  on  the  line  of  old  establishments.  These 
men  came  here  and  went  back  and  described  the  industry,  and  one 
paper  said  this  Aujcrican  industry  could  not  succeed. 
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Let  me  appeal  to  your  patriotic  spirit  and  entbnsinsm  to  stand  by 
this  industry,  and  say  that  we  must  have  our  industrial  independence 
in  tin  plate  as  in  other  cx)mmodities.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
depend  on  England  and  Wales,  so  long  as  we  have  such  gifted  natural 
resources  to  become  a  large  producer.  I  appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  the 
workmen  to  stand  by  them,  because,  standing  by  them,  you  will  stand 
by  their  employers. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  addressing  a  public  meeting,  when  a  gentleman 
challenged  me,  and  said  that  I  was  there  in  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  I  said  that  I  was  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
manufacturers,  and  I  come  here  to-day  in  that  interest,  because,  being 
in  the  interest  of  the  manufi^turers,  I  am  at  the  same  time  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  workmen. 

I  thank  you^  gentlemen,  for  your  very  kind  attention  to  what  I  have 
said* 


mON  ORB,  ETC. 

(Pangnph  18S.) 
STATEMENT  OF  BEPBESEETATIVE  8FEBIIY. 

Wednesday,  September  20^  1893. 

Mr.  Chateman:  I  have  two  points  in  behalf  of  two  manufacturers 
which  I  wish  to  submit.  One  is  from  the  Collins  Company,  a  letter 
from  the  president.  The  Collins  Company  are  located  in  my  district. 
They  employ  several  hundred  hands,  and  have  almost  exclusively  a 
foreign  trade  in  South  America  and  the  tropical  countries.  They  make 
tools  which  are  used  and  particularly  adapted  to  those  countries.  Mr. 
Collins  wrote  me  a  long  letter  touching  his  interest  in  this  tariff.  He 
hopes  it  will  not  be  changed,  though  in  some  ways  he  might  be  benefited. 
Scrap  iron  is  described  as  a  by-product.  He  uses  Swedish  bar  charcoal 
iron  which  he  puts  through  the  open-hearth  process  and  transforms 
into  steel.    He  does  not  care  for  free  coal. 

The  Collins  Company  is  particularly  interested  in  the  reciprocity 
features  of  the  present  tariff.  The  company  has  very  largely  extended 
its  trade  under  reciprocity  and  they  very  much  hope  that,  whatever 
changes  may  be  made  in  rates  of  duties,  the  reciprocity  features  will 
continue  as  a  feature  in  the  new  tariff. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  original  letter,  and  when  the  committee 
come  to  read  the  printed  record,  the  members  will  find  that  letter  of 
great  interest  in  that  connection. 

The  Collins  Co^tpant. 
Collinsvillef  Hartford  County^  Conn.,  September  16,  189S. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  14th  instant  received.  We  wish  you  wonldurge  upouthe 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  importance  uf  not  disturbing  the  existing  law  as  to 
reciprocity. 

The  commercial  arrangements  that  have  been  made  with  various  Latin- American 
countries  whereby  our  manufactures,  which  are  agricultural  implements,  are  ad- 
mitted to  those  countries  free  of  duty  is  of  great  importance  to  us  as  well  as  to  others 
of  your  constituents. 

We,  of  conrse,  had  trade  in  those  countries  before,  but  only  a  Rmall  fraction  com- 
pared with  what  our  competitors  in  England  and  Germany  with  their  low  cost  of 
materials  aud  labor  have  controlled. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time,  with  the  aid  of  the  State  Department  and  our  own  rep- 
resentatives ill  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  other  countries,  to  get  the  details  arranged  and 
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compel  ciiKtoms  ofWrprs  to  pafls  fr«'o  of  duty  uudcr  reciprocity  afgreemewt  unr  ffMds. 
and  not  until  ret  (>nlly  luive  we  hvvu  al>](>  to  iriat  the  details  at  some  of  the  principal 
ports  ]»rop(Tly  arr;in;;;tMl. 

With  oiir^^nods  on  the  iVrc  list  in  tiio.^«'  countries  we  know  our  trade  willbelamlf 
inirronAi'd,  and  we  tire  making  ^^rrat  eilort  wiiii  oi:r  ukmi  on  theffrroiiiid  topnsh  tfainigi 
on  tlioKu  linen.  Already  we  are  having  (orders  in  roiiseipienee  hot  ohtiiinable  lUHhr 
old  duty  rates  that  buyt*rB  were  ohli<red  to  pay  and  buttinefis  will  ooder  tlieM  OOB- 
dilions  inrri>aHe  troni  now  forward. 

It'  von  will  examine  ropies  of  ilu*  riunmereial  airan;i;emeDtA  with  Spnin  for  Cnba 
and  f'orto  Riro,  llra/il,  San  Salvador,  aiitl  other  countries  south  of  iih^  which iHjpifi 
you  can  ^<^t  at  the  l)ei>arinient  of  State,  yuii  will  nee  at  a  i^^lam^e  the  extensive  list 
of  maun  fact  urrs  under  which  Connecticut  may  be  favortMi  if  reciprocity  amuige- 
ment^are  continued. 

Connecticut  is  nothing  in  a  businesH  way  cuinparatively  except  for  her  mannfae* 
tures. 

We  hope  you  can  help  us  as  to  reci])rocity  if  not  on  the  tariff  schedules  and  bcf 
to  thank  you  in  advance  forpromis(>d  etiort  in  this  direction. 

Free  iron  ore  willhcl])  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Please  remember  that  no  iron  ore  nor  pi«;  iron  is  use<l  in  the  manu&etfire  of  bar 
iron  in  New  Kn^Ltland  wot  generally  on  the  At  hint  ic  seaboard. 

Whnt  we  want  as  inm  mnnut;  ctnrer.'^,  here  as  el S4* where  in  New  Kngland,  isfiieo 
wron^^iit-ironscra]).  which  is  the  raw  mntcrial  hern  for  bar-iron  niakin^r. 

8crap  iron  is  a  by-produ(rt  and  waste,  not  an  article  of  nianufjietiire.  It  onght 
never  to  pay  a  duty  and  no  industry  exints  tii:it  produ<:e8  it  purposely  fortheuiarkeL 

The  duty  on  wroujjht  iron  scrap  .should  he  rcmovi'd. 

In  steel  making  the  best  tool  hteels  arc  dt.'pendc^nt  upon  the  use  of  Swedish  char- 
coal bar  iron,  and  we.  as  wtdl  as  tool-steel  makers  in  I'ittsburg,  are  obliged  to  im- 
port it  for  sui'li  uses.     The  <]uty  on  charcoal  iron  bai-a  should  be  reduced. 

Iron  masters  will  say  they  ctin  make  as  g(>^  iron  in  this  country  as  Sweden  can 
produce.     They  can  not  do  it  exce]>t  for  the  <'he«per  steels. 

The  ore  does  not  exist  in  this  country  that  is  suitable  for  best  steel  making. 

Wu  do  not  object  to  the  remo\aI  of  duty  from  soit  coal,  but  we  do  not  want  the 
miners  of  bituminous  coal  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  who  supply  New  England  killed 
ott"  in  conseijuence. 

Anthracit*'  <*oal  pays  no  duty,  but  costs  more  than  bitunnnous  coal. 

If  you  will  examine  the  rc])oi-ts  of  soTue  of  these  bituminous  mining  companlM 
you  will  gi«e  they  have  had  a  hanl  time  of  it  during  the  i»a8t  few  years. 

Ad  valorem  duties  in  place  of  sjiecilic  duties  in  this  country  will  open  the  door 
for  endless  frauds  (ui  the  revenue  and  huuct>t  iuiporlors  by  under vahiut ions. 
Yuur6  truly, 

£.  H.  SRAR8, 


BAR  IKON. 

(Pstagrftph  1S5). 


Boston,  September  1, 1893* 

Ste:  We  iinderstand  that  it  is  proposed  by  tlie  Ways  and  Means 
Coininitt^e  to  place  a  duty  of  25  ])er  cent  on  iron  of  all  kinds.  We 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  ett'ect  of  this  on  high -grade 
bar  irons.  The^e  irons  cost  two  or  three  times  as  much  in  Enghmdas 
American  costs  in  America,  so  there  is  no  question  of  protexstioD  aa 
between  them,  and  they  are  used  hir«j:ely  in  this  ctmntry  by  the  leading 
railroads  solely  on  account  of  quality  and  for  the  element  of  safety 
which  they  give  in  locomotive  work.  They  have  no  competition  in 
American  iron,  as  these  qualities  of  iron  are  not  made  in  this  country. 
The  cost  of  these  irons  is  so  high  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  26  per 
cent  on  bar  iron  of  all  kinds  will  advance  the  duty  from  one-tenth  cent 
per  pound  up  according  to  the  value. 

In  view  of  the  tlict  that  these  irons  are  not  made  in  America,  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  question  of  protection,  wouhl  it  not  be  well,  in 
case  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  x>ul  ou^  to  have  a  proviso  fixing  the  maxi- 
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mum  rate  which  shall  be  paid  by  any  bar  iron?  For  instance,  if  the 
maximnm  rate  is  fixed  at  one-half  cent  per  pound  the  American  iron 
manufacturers  will  have  a  protection  of  25  to  33  i)er  cent,  and  the 
consumer  of  the  high-grade  irons,  which  are  not  made  here,  will  get 
them  at  about  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than  he  now  pays. 

The  duties  on  high  grade  plate  iron  (item  138,  tariff  law)  and  on  iron 
forgings  for  locomotives  and  steamboats  (item  163)  are  particularly 
excessive  and  onerous.  For  instance,  the  duty  on  Low  Moor  iron 
plates  is  2  cents  per  pound,  which  is  a  protection  to  American  plate 
iron  of  50  to  75  per  cent.  We  think  these  duties  on  plates  and  tbrgings 
should  be  redu(*ed  at  least  one-half, "and  even  then  the  American  manu- 
facturers would  have  a  protection  of  25  to  33  i>er  cent. 
Yours  truly, 

Hough  Towr  &  Bichaiu)s. 
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(ParagraphR  144, 146.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  G.  BATTELLE,  BEPBESENTINO  MAKTIFACTXIBEBS  OF  IBOK  AND 

STEEL  SHEETS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Thursday,  September  14j  1893. 

Mr.  Chairman.  We  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  iron  and  steel  sheetH  of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  represent  the  entire  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  as  they  have  been  generally,  and  as  a  whole,  repre- 
sented by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  and  otherwise. 

Nor  do  we  include  the  manufacture  of  tin  and  terne  plates,  which 
will  be  separately  represented  to-day,  although  some  sheet  manufac- 
turers make  tin  and  terne  plates  and  back  plates  for  coating  with  tin 
and  terne  mixture. 

We  omit  also  from  our  representation  all  boiler  and  tank  plates. 
Sheets  are  broadly  included  between  the  gauges  or  thicknesses  known 
in  the  trade  a«  Nos.  12  to  30,  inclusive. 

Our  produ(;ts  are  iron  or  steel  sheets,  varying  in  width  from  24  to  50 
inches,  and  from  6  to  12  feet  in  length,  and  are  used  for  making  stove- 
pipes, stamped  ware  for  galvanizing,  for  corrugating,  and  for  a  variety 
of  other  purposes  well  known,  but  rarely  for  tinning. 

The  iron  and  steel  sheet  manufacturers  above  described  have  200 
finishing  trains  of  rolls,  having  an  average  practical  cai)aeity  of  2,000 
tons  each  per  annum,  or  a  total  annual  capacity  of  400,000  tons,  which 
amounts  in  value,  including  galvanized  sheets,  to  $24,000,000  annually. 
For  the  manufacture  of  these  sheets  the  capital  invested  closely  ap- 
proximates $15,000,000. 

The  employes  hitberto  engaged  in  producing  the  output  stated  are 
over  J3,000  in  number,  to  whom  wages  have  been  paid  amounting  to 
more  than  $10,000,000  annually. 

According  to  the  usual  rule  of  computation,  our  employes  represent 
a  total  of  65,000  of  our  population. 

At  the  present  time  the  industry  which  we  represent  is  suffering 
from  a  depression  unparalleled,  and,  indeed,  unapproached  in  its  his- 
tory, especially  since  its  fuller  develox>ment,  which  includes  the  last 
fifteen  years. 
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Afl  \n't.h  all  other  occupations,  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
sheets  has  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  great  tinancial  diatrast 
that  has  overspread  the  country,  but  the  partial  relaxation  which  has 
more  recently  occurred  has  not  been  met  by  a  corresponding  ia- 
crease  in  business.  !Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  sheet -mill  capacity 
is  now  in  operation.  Many  of  us  have,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  our 
business  (as  sales  are  usually  much  i^reater  in  volume  in  the  iii^t  half 
of  each  year)  accumulated  large  (juantities  of  sheet*,  which  will,  in  the 
present  outlook,  prevent  our  operating  our  works  in  full,  even  if  orders 
increase  materially  in  the  near  future,  owing  to  the  uncertainties  of 
tariff  legislation. 

We  all  remember  how  a  change  in  the  interpretation  of  the  tariff 
about  the  year  1880  from  1^  cents  per  pound  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
caused  great  loss  to  makers  and  holders  of  stocks  of  cotton  ties,  and  a 
total  removal  of  their  manufacture  from  the  United  States  to  England. 

The  uncertainties  regarding  tariff  legislation  have  suspende-d  fJl 
orders  for  further  construction  of  sheet  mills  and  threatened  the  value 
of  investments  alreatly  made. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  financial  legislation  urged  by  the  Admin- 
istration will  greatly  improve  the  tinancial  situation.  But  we  are  even 
more  firmly  convinced  that  any  legislation  on  the  metal  schedule  of  the 
tariff  will  be  injurious  in  the  extreme  to  the  interests  which  we  repre- 
sent. 

We  admit,  and  desire  to  emphiisize  the  fa<-t,  that  our  selling  prices 
are  less  in  this  country  than  the  cost  of  sheets  in  Great  Britain,  pins 
fi'eight,  and  plus  present  tariff  and  other  costs  added ;  but  we  claim 
that  this  is  the  universal  rule  in  case  of  all  prote<?ted  goods  made  in 
this  country,  through  the  operation  of  competition  aniong  our  manu- 
facturers. 

Where  we  have  our  investments  and  the  wages  proper  for  American 
citizen  workmen  protected,  we  have  invariably  reduced  the  cost  to  oup 
customers  below  the  ai>parent  standard  established  by  a  protective 
tariff'. 

It  will  not  do  to  argue  that  we  therefore  can  dispense  with  a  meas- 
ure of  the  amount  of  protection  granted  us,  which  was,  by  the  way, 
reduced  by  the  tariff'  act  of  181)0. 

For  while  the  facts  are  clearly  as  above  stated,  relative  to  our  selling 
prices,  yet  the  course  of  prices  everywhere  is  more  or  less  irregular, 
as  is  also  the  classification  in  different  ccmntries,  and,  at  times,  certain 
grades  could  be  imported  for  a  period,  owing  to  changing  conditions  in 
both  countries,  and  thus  we  would  constantly  be  threatened  with  con- 
ditions which  would  unsettle  our  entire  business. 

A  tariff'  on  a  strictly  revenue  basis  would  destroy  our  business,  for, 
to  produce  revenue,  the  tariff  must  be  such  that  sheets  can  be  imported 
freely  at  less  cost  than  they  can  be  afforded  by  American  manufactnrers. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  you,  however  much  we  may  differ  as 
to  some  methods,  feel  the  interests  of  our  country  no  less  than  ourselves, 
and  that  you  can  not  commit  yourselves  to  any  ccmrse  which  must  result 
fatally  to  this  large  and  import^int  industry.  Therefore  you  mast  con- 
sistently grant  us  the  continuance  of  a  ])rotective  tariff,  and  if  the 
tariff  be  protective,  it  should  be  thoroughly  so,  as  is  the  tariff  now  in 
force. 

The  greatest  need  for  protection  to  our  industry  arises  from  Mie 
higher  wages  paid  in  the  United  St/at<5s  as  compared  with  .foreign 
countries.    The  x)rice  tor  sheet  rolling,  for  example,  is  $4.22  x)cr  ton  in 
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England,  and  $10.65  per  ton  liere.  For  sbeet-bar  heating  24  cents  per 
ton  in  England  and  63  cents  per  ton  Jiere.  J^iddling,  $1.74  per  ton 
there,  and  $5  per  ton  here.  Sheet-bar  rolling,  16  cents  per  ton  there, 
and  45  cents  per  ton  here.  In  Belgium  and  Germany,  wages  are  still 
lower. 

It  has  been  urged  upon  us,  "What  difference  will  it  make  to  you  if 
the  protective  tariff  is  removed?  You  will  then  get  your  labor  as  low 
as  in  England  and  will  do  as  well  as  you  do  now."  Let  us  look  at  this 
practically.  In  the  first  place,  the  condition  confronts  us  that  Ameri- 
can workmen  will  not  submit  to  foreign  wages  except  after  long,  bitter^ 
and  exhaustive  contests. 

Severe  as  such  struggles  must  be  on  them,  they  will  be  only  less  se- 
vere on  their  employers,  and  the  results  of  such  strife  may  even  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  nation.  We  have  seen  an  exemplification  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  in  many  instances  familiar  to  all. 

But  we  can  not  believe  that  you  contemplate  a  system  which  will 
bring  these  ills  upon  us,  and  will  hope  and  appeal  to  you  to  maintain 
that  system  of  protection  under  which  our  industrial  system  has  grown 
to  be  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  of  any  country  at  any  time. 

By  our  reciprocity  treaty  England  has  been  practically  baiTcd  out  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Eico  on  bar  iron,  pipes,  structural  iron,  and  many 
other  commodities,  which  are  now  purchased  from  the  United  States, 
and  Cuban  merchants  inform  us  that  Cuba  imports  more  goods  from 
the  United  States  than  are  purchased  from  us  by  all  the  states  of  South 
America,  Central  America,  and  Mexico. 

But  the  United  States  is  the  best  market  in  the  world.  K  we  can 
preserve  our  own  markets  we  can  afford  to  leave  such  markets  as  we 
can  not  secure  through  reciprocity,  to  European  competition. 

We  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  financial  condition  will  be  im- 
proved by  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law,  but  there  can  be  no  restora- 
tion of  confidence  while  the  tariff*  is  being  agitated.  Hence  we  ear- 
nestly hope  and  pray  that  Congress  may  at  least  give  us  the  assurance 
of  a  postponement  in  tariff  legislation  for  a  sufficiently  definite  time  to 
give  the  country  an  opportunity  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
present  depression. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  discrimination  on  our  exports 
of  bar  iron,  pipes  and  structural  iron  in  Cuba  and  other  countries  where 
we  have  reciprocity  treaties  f 

Mr.  Battelle.  Not  definitely;  but  it  is  rather  a  lack  of  memory 
than  knowledge,  for  I  went  through  the  matter  when  in  Havana  and 
figured  it  out  exactly. 

Mr  Bynxjm.  The  duty  on  black  plates,  such  as  you  manufacture,  is 
what? 

Mr.  Battelle.  One  cent  and  1.4  cents. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Are  not  a  good  many  of  these  plates  imi)orted  and 
coated  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Battelle.  Those  items  are  represented  by  Mr.  Neidringhaus 
who  succeeds  me. 
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TIN  PIRATES. 

(Paragraph  145.] 

STATEKENT  OF  XS.  F.  0.  KIEDBIKOHAXra. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentleman  of  the  Committee:  I  have  no 
written  speech.  I  am  here  to  make  a  few  statements  merely  as  to 
what  1  know  about  the  much  vexed  question  of  tin  phite.  A  little  over 
twenty  years  agi)  themanufacturersof  tin  i)late  in  England,  their  agents 
and  imiwrters,  succeeded  in  having  the  duty  reduced  to  a  merely  nomi- 
nal one  of  a  cent  per  pound,  barely  a  duty  for  revenue  only,  and 
thereby  they  crushed  out  the  small  attt^mpt  at  that  time  to  manufacture 
tin  plates  in  this  country.  Now,  that  same  influence  is  at  work  to-day, 
not  so  much  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tin  ])lato  but  mainly  for  the 
destruction  of  thetin-phite industry  whichreallydoesexistin  thiscountry 
to-day.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  and  thousands  of-peo- 
pie  are  employed  in  the  industry.  The  duty  was  raised  under  the  last 
so  called  McKinley  bill  $1.20  per  box.  Kow,  on  this  4^1.20  per  box  the 
English  manufacturer  reduced  his  price  50  cents  a  box,  leaving  the 
balance  to  be  paid  by  the  American  consumer,  lint,  however,  it  most 
be  stated  that  the  weight  per  box  ha.s  been  gradually  retluced  by  the 
English  manufacturer  to  about  90  pounds  per  box,  and  the  American 
manufactiu'er  (speaking  now  for  my  own  company)  furnishes  108  |)ound8 
per  box,  so  that  really,  when  you  consider  that,  the  price  has  hardly 
been  advanced  to  the  American  consumer. 

The  prices  we  pay  for  labor  are  150  per  cent  advance  on  the  English 
price.  The  duty  imposed  is  perhaps  70  per  cent.  Now,  labor  gets  all 
of  that  duty  irai)08ed  and  70  per  cent  in  addition,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
labor  gets  the  benetitof  all  the  duty  and  the  natural  advantages  which 
we  possess  in  America.  If  we  had  labor  at  English  prices,  with  out 
natural  resounies,  we  can  not  only  hold  our  own  but  we  will  beat  them 
in  their  own  market.  Now,  if  duty  on  tni  plate  is  reduced  to  the  former 
duty  before  the  last  act  it  will  reduce  labor  wages  one-third.  If  it  is 
put  on  the  free  list  it  will  put  it  to  less  than  one-lialf.  It  was  not  only 
putting  on  the  duty,  but  the  American  Congress  attached  to  that  duty 
in  the  last  act  a  five  years'  limit,  to  allow  the  manufacturers  and  those 
who  were  willing  to  risk  their  money  live  years'  time  to  demonstrate 
whether  i)late  could  be  manufactured  in  America.  Now,  that  has  been 
practically  demonstrated,  and  the  mystery  in  which  this  business  was 
clothed  at  the  beginning  has  disappeared.  The  manufacture  of  tin 
plate  is  one  of  the  most  simple  manufactures  imaginable,  and  I  can 
call  ycmr  honorable  <*hairman  to  testify  in  that  respect,  because  he 
worked  at  the  trade  himself  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  1  made  some  in  Mr.  Niedringhaus's  mill. 

Mr.NiEDRiNGHArs.  Now,it  isnot  only  American  money  that  went  into 
the  manufacture  of  tin  plate,  but  the  largest  English  manufacturers 
have  alrea<ly  transferred — at  any  rate  there  are  tinneries  on  this  side 
waiting  for  the  party  in  power  to  see  whether  they  shall  also  bring 
their  iron  works  and  help  us  to  develop  our  American  resources  or 
not.  Of  course  I  am  very  closely  acquainted  with  the  manufi^icturers 
abroad,  and  they  look  witli  a  good  deal  of  hope  for  relief  to  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  and  the  more  relief  you  give  them  of  course  tue  greater 
will  be  our  burden.  Now,  if  the  duty  should  be  reduced  on  tin  {date 
it  will  not  only  destroy  this  industry.    If  it  were,  for  insttiuce,  put  on  the 
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free  list  another  important  branch  of  the  iron  business  would  suffer, 
and  that  is  the  galvanized- sheet  business,  because  those  sheets  could 
be  slightly  tinned  and  brought  over  free  and  would  destroy  that  also. 
Now,  I  am  not  giving  any  statistics.  My  successor,  I  believe,  will 
attend  to  that,  so  a  summing  up  of  the  case  would  be  looking  at  our  own 
works.  We  have  a  capacity  of  about  700  boxes  of*  tin  plate  per  day. 
We  have  machinery  on  the  ground  which  we  will  put  in  the  old  mill, 
and  if  we  run  it  all  it  will  give  us  a  capacity  of  1,000  boxes  per  day  and 
give  employment  from  the  mine  and  forest  to  the  finished  sheet  in  the 
box  to  about  1,500  people,  all  of  which,  including  works  and  ground 
and  money  invested  in  material  and  finished  stx>ck,  amounts  to  nearly 
tl,000,000,  but  if  the  industry  is  destroyed  the  ac^tual  loss  to  machin- 
ery, tools,  and  fixtures  of  all  kinds,  which  would  be  worthless,  would 'be 
$400,000,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Still  another  branch  of  the  iron  business  I  would  merely  allude  to  as 
a  side  remark,  and  that  is  the  manufacture  of  glazed  iron,  enameled 
goods,  under  a  duty  of  46  per  cent,  which  was  not  changed  under  the 
SicKinley  bill.  Now,  I  exchanged  notes  with  one  of  the  manufacturers 
of  Germany  a  month  or  two  ago  and  I  tin<l  that  he  hires  three  men  to 
my  one,  virtually  as  good  workmen,  producing  more,  working  longer 
hours  than  we  do  here,  and  all  that  being  labor  from  beginning  to  end. 
They  make  their  own  iron  and  steel.  There  is  a  product  that  only 
costs  him  one-third  of  what  mine  cost  me,  and  he  paying  only  45  per 
cent  duty  can  come  into  the  country  reswlily,  so  that  if  there  is  any 
change  made  we  will  be  obliged  to  transfer  our  factory  to  the  other 
side,  paying  the  duty  and  making  more  money  than  we  can  in  hiring 
American  labor. 

It,  therefore,  lies  within  your  power  to  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of 
property  and  sweep  away  the  life  earnings  of  the  operators,  and  if  so, 
where  is  the  multitude  of  operators  going  I  They  must  of  ne(;essity 
go  into  the  field,  and  then  raise  cotton,  corn,  or  wheat,  and  take  away 
that  incidental  protection  that  those  people  have  now  as  well  as  others, 
or  else  we  will  have  to  discount  the  American  mind  and  muscle  to  the 
European  standard  and  take  from  it  the  hope  of  independence  and  the 
love  of  home;  or  in  other  words  double  the  power  of  accumulative 
cai^ital  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  i)Oor  poorer.  As  far  a^s  we  are 
l)ei  sonally  concerned  we  do  not  take  as  gloomy  a  view  of  the  case. 
We  still  have  hope  and  trust  in  the  honesty  of  the  American  Congress 
and  implicitly  in  the  Executive.  So  our  works  have  started  up  and  they 
will  continue  as  long  as  we  can  find  the  money  to  pay  the  hands. 


TIN  PliATES. 

(Paragrapli  146.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  C.  CBOEEMEYER,  07  Pl'rrSBUEO,  FA. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Committee  :  When,  in 
former  years,  I  appeared  before  this  committee  to  plead  for  the  Amer- 
ican tin  plat^-interests  1  had  to  make  the  statement  that  I  represented 
an  industry  which  did  not  exist  in  the  United  States.  To-day  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  represent  an  industry  which  does  exist,  and 
although  it  is  yet  very  young  (only  about  two  years  old)  it  is  up  to 
the  present  time  a  very  healthy  infant,  which  has  grown  vigorously 
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himIit  tlio  most  adverse!  ciicuinstanees.  I  don't  believe  that  any  other 
industry,  it*  ever  so  wvM  ijror<»cted,has  been  established  so  rapidly  and 
with  as  lew  failures  iu  the  start  as  our  youn^  industry,  and  that  in 
spite  of  its  bein^  called  into  life  at  the  time  of  a  serious  depression 
caused  by  financial  collapses  in  South  America  and  England,  and 
which  had  their  retlex  in  this  country,  but  the  full  force  of  which  was 
happily  averted  because  just  at  the  time  a  tariff  bill  was  passed  by  oar 
Congress  which  tilled  our  industries  with  new  hope  and  our  financial 
institutions  with  new  confidence  in  the  future  of  our  industries.  The 
tin-i)late  industry  has  grown  in  spite  of  a  bill  having  passed  the  Hoose 
of  Kepresentatives  an<l  hanging  over  our  heads  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles  repealing  the  very  law  which  only  a  few  mouths  previous 
had  called  this  industry  into  life. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  nanjes  of  firms  who  have  embarked  in  the 
tin  and  terne  plate  manufa(*ture  during  the  last  two  years,  and  the 
amounts  which,  according  to  their  last  rex)ort,  they  have  invested  iu 
their  plants: 


Firma  or  coiupaniea. 


Location. 


Amonnt  in- 
vested III  tin- 
pUto  plant. 


A.  A.  Thomp<Mm  Sc  Co 

Alitiuippa  Tin  PIhIo  Co 

American  Stamuiuj;  Co 

Anieriruu  Tin  iMiiU^  Macliinc  and  M:iuiil':i(>iiirin;{  Ci>. 

Ameriaiu  Tin  Plato  Co 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Co 

Baltimore  Stoel,  Inm  and  Tin  I'late  i\i 

Britton  RuIlinR  Mill  Co 

lilaimvillo  Kidlins:  Mill  and  Tin  VUU^  Co 

Cleveland  Tin  Plato  Co 

Cincinnati  Cornigat  in^  Co 

Coates  &  Co 

Cumberland  Kulling  Mill  and  Tin  I'lah^  Co 

ColnmbiaTin  Plato  Co 

E.  Morewood  &  flo 

Falcon  Tin  Plut«  and  Sheet  Iron  Co 

Griffith  &  Ca<lwallador 

Gnmmey,  SiKjrinfj  Jfc.  Co 

Hu)];heH  Sl  Pattorson 

Indiana  Tin  Plato  Manufacturing  Co , 

John  Hamilton 

Kahn  Broa 

Marshall  Bros.  d&  Co 


Matthar,  Ingram  &,Co. . 
McKinley  'i^n  Plate  Co. 


Merchant  &.  Co 

Moorewoo<l  Tin  Plate  Manufacturin);;  ('o — 

N.  and  G.  Taylor  Co 

Norton  Broa 

NewCaatleTin  Plate  Co 

Norriatown  Tin  Plate  Co 

Philiipa  Tin  Plate  Co 

P.  E.  Laufmaii  6c  Co 

Pittaburgh  Elt*ctr()j>l;it  In;:  Co 

Pittnbnri'h  Tin  Plate  Works 

Ke<-ord  Manufact uring  Co 

Jaa.  B.  Scott  &  Co 

St.  Louis  Maniifa<-turiii!r  Co 

Somorton  Tin  Plate  Wm  kn 

17.  S.  Iron  and  Tin  Plato  Manufacturing;  ('o. 
Wallace  Banfield  A;.  Co 


Xrw  Vork,  N.  V 

Alii|iiiiipa.  P;i 

lJr.>okly:!.   X.  Y 

LiUiipiil.  I'a 

KIwoihI.  Ind 

Ajhillo.  Pa 

r>:i:tiiiiorc.   Mil 

(.'li'\c;.tn«i,  Ohio 

lU.iiiNVill,-,   I'.i 

Clt'v.lan.l.   Ohio 

lMi|ii:i.  Ohio   

i»  iiiiiintn'.   M«l 

rniiilii>rl:iiid,    ihl 

I'ii|iiii.  Ohio 

iinA  City.  Ind 

Niii  (*.  Oluo 

I*ittHh!ir^.  Pa 

PhihulHifhia.  Pa | 

ilti I 

Atlanta,  Ind j 

PirtMlMir;r.  Pa 

N«-\v  York,  N.  V 1 

JMiilndrlphiii.  Pa 

I -.il t iiiion",  Md 

\V]lkin.sbiirir,  P.i 

Phihidelidiii,  Pn 

Kii/ahetli.  N.  J 

1MiiLidcl]>Iil:i,  ]'a 

(MiirMiio.  Ill 

.\'«.w  <"a-!th».  Pa 

Non  i-ilown.  Pa 

riiil:«.lolidii;i.  J'a 

Apolh.,  Pa 

do 

Now  Kensington,  Pa 

CfilimMMt.   l';i 

PIttsIiuru,  Vi\ 

St.  I.oiiis,  Mo 

llro.klyn.  X.  Y 

l)<.'iiinil«'r.    Pji 

I  roiidaU',  Oh  io 


«£l,250.00 
14. 81 1. 0 

30o.waoo 

3.000.00 


6S,OJ0.G0 

1U<1.«H4).||0 

12,000.00 

2,uWi.O0 


90,000.00 

4.0U0.U0 

125.1-110,00 

110,000.00 

15.000.09 

25.000. 00 


25.000.00 


125.000.10 


30,000.99 
2,000.00 

95.000. 00 
400,000.09 
400,000109 
200.000L09 


50,000.09 


23.147.41 
M.  000. 99 
10,500.99 
400,0001 99 
258,040.89 
25U.O00LO9 
250,090109 


Total 8.400,S79.5I 


I  could  not  ascertain  the  investment  of  ten  of  these  above  flrma. 
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The  following^  figures,  taken  from  Special  Agent  Aycr's  rex>ort,  will 
illustrate  more  clearly  the  growth  of  this  industry: 

First  year. 

Quarter  ending —  Pounds. 

September  80,  1891 26,922 

December  31,  1891 1,409,821 

March  31,  1892 3,209,225 

June  30,  1892 8,200,751 

13,646,719 

Second  year. 

Quarter  ending — 

September  30,  1892 10,952,725 

December  31,  1892 19,756,491 

March  31,  1893 29,566,399 

June30,  1893* 35,000,000 

95,275,615 

Total 108,922,334 

The  product  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1893  was  4,232 
times  greater  than  the  production  in  the  first  quaiter  of  the  fiscal  year 
1892.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  industry  increasing  to  such  an 
extent  within  two  years? 

The  recent  ruling  of  Secretary  Carlisle  is  another  damper  on  the  prog- 
ress of  our  industry,  to  which  I  shall  refer  again  later  on. 

The  reason^  why  this  industry  was  not  developed  before  was  because 
never  before  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed  did  the  industry  receive 
equitable  treatment  and  consideration  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  without  that  it  could  not  exist.  An  erroneous  Treasury 
Department  decision,  the  misplacement  of  a  single  little  comma, 
caused  probably  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  then  in 
oflBce  as  ta  what  tin  and  terne  plate  consisted  of,  has  retarded  to  the 
extent  of  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  the  development  of  an  immensely 
valuable  industry. 

I  suppose  all  of  you  gentlemen  are  by  this  time  sufficiently  informed 
as  to  what  tin  and  terne  plates  are,  so  that  I  need  not  go  into  details 
about  the  process  of  manufacture.  I  will  simply  exhibit  a  few  sam- 
ples, which  will  show  you,  first,  the  pack  of  sheets  as  it  comes  from  the 
rolling  mill;  second,  the  pickled  and  annealed  sheet;  third,  the  pickled 
and  cold- rolled  sheets  (finished  black  plate);  fourth,  the  bright  tin 
plate,  coated  by  oil  process;  fifth,  bright  tin  plate,  coated  by  acid  proc- 
ess; sixth,  three  grades  of  terneplate,  with  more  or  less  coating  of 
the  terne  mixture. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  these  American  or  imported  ? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  These  are  American.  This  is  what  we  call  the 
coke  plate.  This  is  coated  by  an  acid  process,  and  here  are  several 
grades  of  terneplate. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  this  the  first  stage  of  these  sheets  t 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Those  are  the  sheets  after  we  roll  them  and  get 
them  from  the  mill.    We  get  eight  sheets  together  out  of  the  mill. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  see  there  is  a  difterence  in  color  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  some  sheets  catch  a  little  air.  That  is 
black  oxide. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  These  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  general 
condition  ? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  just  about  the  same  common  condition. 
On  some  of  them  are  a  little  oxide  formed  in  the  rolling  that  we  have 
to  take  off  afterwards  so  we  can  tin  them.    If  the  committee  desire^ 

*  Estimate  of  Col.  Ira  Ayex. 
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wo  havo  Ronio  of  those  lifflo  pjiiiii^lilots  wliicli  wo  call  onr  World'fl 
(*<>lunil)iaii  ]-i\])()sitioii  ])ainpl)1ots,  wliicli  ^ivos  brioily  a  descriptioii  of 
the  proi'oss. 

Tliruug:h  the  hiw  of  ISIM)  tho  iii<lustry  was  granted  proteetion  by  an 
import  duty  wliich  is  in  harincmy  with  the  rate  of  <liity  levied  on  the 
products  which  enter  into  the  manufaetuie  of  tin  and  terue  plate,  aud 
this  is  the  first  time  our  industry  has  ever  been  accor<lod  ec][uity  .aud 
justice. 

Some  of  the  peoi)le  wlio  weie  ready  and  willin«>:  to  invest  their  capi- 
tal, knowledge,  skill,  energy,  and  labor  in  this  industry  as  soou  as 
equity  was  granted  did  so.  Others,  liowever,  were  sirared  by  the  pasi- 
Mage  in  the  House  of  tiie  Hunting  !)ill,  already  alluded  to.  Tho  Spooner 
amendment  to  the  tin  ])hite  ehiuse,  which  was  made  in  the  Senate,  has, 
however,  acted  as  a  stnmg  stimulant  to  the  rai)id  development.  This 
amendnient  reads: 

Proridedf  That  on  and  ai*t<T  October  1,  18l>7,  tin  ])latert  and  torneplates  lif^hter  in 
TToi^ht  than  63  pounds  per  100  si]ii:ire  fei>t  shall  he  admitted  Troc  of  duty,  unless  it 
shall  he  made  to  ap])ear  to  tho  sati^tat'tion  of  tht^  President  ( wlio  shall  theronpon  by 
proclamation  make  known  tho  fact)  that  the  a^xi^rf^^.iti^  quruitity  of  mich  plates 
lif^hter  than  63  pounds  per  100  Hqnnn*  foot  produced  in  tin'  l-nit^ed  States  during  , 
either  of  the  six  years  nwxt  procediu:^  .luuo  .JO,  1S.>7,  has  i^iiuahul  oae-third  of  the 
amount  of  smdi  platus  imported  aud  oiitore:!  for  consumption  duriu;^  any  .fiscal  year  ' 
after  the  passaire  of  this  a<'t,  and  prior  to  said  Oi'tobcr  I.  1SSJ7:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  of  such  ])latos  manufacturod  into  articles  oxporttMl,  and  upon  which  a  draw* 
hack  shall  be  paid,  shall  not  be  included  in  aseertaiuiui;  th<*  amount  of  such  impor- 
tations: And  providtd  furthti'f  That  the  amount  of  \v(d«;ht  of  sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  applie<l  or  wrout^ht  in  the  mannfactare  of 
articles  or  wan^s  tinued  or  terne  p1at«d  in  tin)  ITnited  States,  with  weight  allowmnoe 
a8  sold  to  manufacturers  or  others,  shall  be  considered  as  tin  and  terne  platen  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  within  tht^  uicaning  of  this  act. 

Several  of  the  ]>arties  inton^sted  objeeted  to  this  amendment  as  a 
cumbersome  rider  which  would  have  the  ellet^t  ol'deterrin*^  fuauyffcom 
investing  their  money,  for  fear  that  the  limit  eould  not  be  reached. 
Others,  however,  who  ha<l  full  eonlideiiee  in  the  resources  ami  ability 
of  this  country,  accepted  the  provision  readily,  especially  as  we  received 
the  assurance  that  if  such  was  enact(Ml  into  law  no  change  coald  be 
»  made  until  the  time  had  expired.  The  result  was  that  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  McKinl(\v  bill  sni  association  was  formed^  the 
nmin  purpose  of  which  was  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  reg^irdiiig 
the  mannfat'ture  of  tin  plates  and  to  otherwise  encourage  capitiiliHts  to 
invest  their  money  in  this  industry.  Those  who  had  already  fiu'ilitien 
for  manufacturing  tin  plate  threw  opiMi  their  works  for  inspection  to 
those  who  contemphited  becoming  comjK'titors.  In  short,  Ave  bad  to 
inyite  competition. 

There  are  now  forty-two  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tin 
plate,  and  while  they  are  friendly  and  impart  knowledge  to  one  another 
rejuiily,  not  once  has  there  been  a  suggestion  made  that  we  rIiouM 
combine  to  force  higher  selling  prices,  all  assertions  to  the  contrary 
notwithstauding. 

Under  the  plea  that  we  had  six  years'  time  to  demonstrate  what  we 
could  do,  the  association  of  which  1  am  now  the  president  has  induced 
many  of  the  above-named  firms  to  embark  in  the  business,  and  as  far 
as  we  on  the  manufsMJturers'  side  are  concerned,  we  had  honestky  no 
doubt  that  this  promise  would  be  kept,  for  we  consider  the  law  as 
passed  a  solemn, binding  contract  between  the  United  States  Gk)vem* 
meut  and  whoever  would  invest  his  numey  in  a  tin-plate  manufacturing 
plant. 

To  onr  regret  we  learned  at  the  tUue.  t\\e  ^v\\\V\\\?,  lull  ^as  passed  Iqr 
the  House  o/'Ucprcsentatives  that  we  cou\Ol  wot  \iviv^  vx^vi^  \^\^^T«dmta 
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in  case  that  the  bill  became  a  law,  and  the  consequence  was  that  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  would  otherwise  have  been  invested  were  with- 
drawn. If  it  had  not  been  for  tbe  Bunting  bill  and  the  agitations  of 
the  importing  interests  we,  for  our  part,  would  very  likely  have  filled 
the  full  conditions  of  this  agreement  already  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
As  it  now  stands,  we  have  produced  last  year  nearly  50,000  tons,  when 
the  law  requires  us  to  produce  85,000  tons  to  meet  the  provision. 

And,  gentlemen,  we  feel,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
certainly  side  with  us,  that  while  we  have  no  law  by  which  we  can 
compel  the  United  States  Government  to  live  up  to  a  contract,  the 
moral  obligation  on  your  part  as  lawmakers  remains  ^W  the  same. 

We,  for  our  part,  have  so  tar  kept  our  promises.  We  have  established 
the  industry.  We  have  not  advanced  the  prices  by  combination  or 
trust.  We  have  paid  our  workmen  the  wages  we  promised  to  pay,  and 
our  selling  prices  at  present  are  about  as  low  as  the  average  at  which 
consumers  have  bought  during  the  last  ten  years,  all  of  which  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  prove  to  you  by  statistics  and  facts. 

I  append  a  table  copied  from  report  furnished  by  the  X.  &  G.  Taylor 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Valuer  IC,  14  by  SO,  112  sheeiSj  f.  o.  &.,  TArerpool  or  English  shipping  porta;  aish,  lesB 

4  per  cent. 


Year. 

Melyn  grade  tin.          Colce  tin. 

1 

Year. 

Melyn  grade  tin. 

Coke  tin. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest.  Lowest 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest.' Lowest. 

1865 

$.    d. 

30  6 
32    6 
28    0 

27  0 

28  0 
27    0 

31  0 
46    0 
42    6 
37    0 
35    0 
27    0 
22    6 
20    0 

#.    d. 

24  0 
28    6 

26  0 

25  6 
25    6 
25    6 

27  0 
32    0 
36    0 
34    6 
25    6 
23    0 
20    0 
19    0 

«.    d. 
24    0 
26    0 
24    0 

22  0 

23  0 
22    6 

26  6 
40    0 
35    0 

20  6 

27  0 

21  6 
19    0 
17    0 

«.    d. 

20  6 

21  0 
21     0 

20  6 

21  0 

21  0 

22  6 
28    0 

25  0 

26  0 
20    0 
18    6 
17    0 
13    0 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1  1883 

'  18.H4 

18«5 

1886 

1  1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1801 

*.    d. 
27    0 
31    0 
21    0 
21    0 
20    6 

19  0 
18    0 
18    0 
10    6 
10    6 

20  6 

21  0 

22  6 

*.    d. 

19  0 

20  0 
19    0 
19    9 
19    0 

17  0 
16    0 

15  6 

16  0 

15  6 

16  0 

18  6 
16    0 

«.    d. 

23    0 
30    0 
18    0 
18    0 
16    6 
15    6 
15    0 

14  0 

15  0 
14    9 

16  0 

17  9 

18  0 

t.   d. 

14    0 

1866 

18tJ7 

14  6 
14    0 

1868 

15    6 

1869 

U    0 

1H70 

14    0 

1871 

12    6 

1872 

12    3 

1873 

12    6 

1874 

1875 

12  9 
12    9 

1870 

13    3 

1877 

12    0 

1878 

Values  IC,  14  by  20,  in  aiorcy  Philadelphia  or  Xew  York;  cash,  less  one-half  per  cent. 


Year. 

Melyn  grade  tin. 

Coke  tin. 

1 

Year. 

Molyu  grailc  tin. 

Coke  tin. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

$8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
9.50 
9.75 
9.625 
7.  .50 
7.00 
6. 125 
5.875 
5. 875 
6.00 

HighcHt. 

Lowest.  I 

Highe.st. 

Lowest. 

ifiO.OO 
6.25 
6.  25 
5.  75 
5.  50 
5.  375 
5.  5!) 
5.  .175 
5.  50 
6.125 
6.50 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

J869 

.870 

18.00 
9.00 
9.375 

13.75 

12.59 

11.00   . 

10.09 
7. 375 
6. 875 
6.125 
8.375 

10.00 

$7. 25 
7.75 
8.375 
12. 50 
10.  .50 
8.75 
7. 875 
6. 625 
6.00 
5.  375 
7.50 
8.625 

! 

$7.00    i 
7.00    I 
7. 125  I 
8.25    1 
9. 50     ! 
7.50     i 
6.  25 
5.875 
5.  :!75 
4.  025 
4.  875 

4.875  1 

1 

1881 

1882 

18.^3 

188i 

1885 

1886 

1X87 

1H88 

IKS'J 

1800 

1891 

$6.  625 
6.50 
0.  375 
6.00 
5.75 
5.75 
6.  125 
6.  12  *. 
6.  :}75 
6.50 
7.00 

|5. 75 
5.50 
5.^25 
4.875 
4.75 
4.50 
4. 75 

$4,875 
4.875 

1871 

ISTi 

4.875 
4.50 

1873 

4.25 

1874 

4.25 

1875 

<!  '>-. 

1876 

4.  75             4.  '.\~'t 

1877 

5.  125 
5.  75 
5.875 

4  .'175 

1878 

4.  50 

1879 

5. 125 

1880 

The  present  price  in  Ennjland  of  Melyn  ^riule  tin  i.s  I5s.  and  of  coko  tin  ll«.  9d.  to 
10«.  9d.     In  New  York  or  l*liila(leli)hia  Molyn  grade  tin,  .$l).2r);  coke  tin,  $5.25  to  $5. 
The  average  price  in  1^3ngland  of  Melyii  grade  tin  over  the  last  ten  years  is  18». 
and  the  average  price  of  coke  tin  lis.  id. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

N.  &  G.  Taylor  Company. 
8.  G.  Brock,  Esq.,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Staiistics,  TTcwhington,  D.  C. 
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Mr.  Byttum.  The  price  had  been  greatly  reduced  at  the  time  tte 
McKinley  bill  was  passed  from  what  it  was  ten  years  ago! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  The  prices  ha<l  gone  down. 

Mr.  Bynum.  We  got  a  higher  average  going  back  for  ten  yeanf 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  by  taking  the  ten  years. 

Gentlemen,  we  having  honestly  endeavored  to  keep  oar  promiaeSyWe 
have  a  moral  right  to  demand  of  you  that  you  will  not  commit  a  bieiiA 
of  contract  by  repealing  the  tin-plate  clause  of  the  tariff  law  of  18M 
previous  to  the  1st  of  October,  1897. 

The  late  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  referred  to  abofl^ 
would,  if  maintained  as  just  and  correct,  necessitate  a  little  more  tinfi 
in  which  we  could  reach  the  specified  limit,  but  if  you  will  goaraotea 
to  us  at  your  present  session  that  the  law  shall  not  be  interteel 
with  we  will  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  induce  sufiicient  more  ^yapittl 
to  invest  in  rolling  mills  to  not  only  produce  one-third  but  Hixee- 
fourths  of  the  consumption  with  strictly  American  black  plate  belbce 
the  expiration  of  the  limit  set  by  law. 

Another  point  of  equity  which  I  desire  to  make  is  that  the  pieaeBt 
duty  on  tin  plate  is  not  more  than  a  consistent  pro  rata  duty  as  oMh 
pared  with  other  products  which  enter  into  the  manufivcture  of  tin  plate| 
or  which  are  similar  in  their  substance,  to  wit: 


Iron  ore 

Pii;  met  al 

SUh-I  billets 

Bai-s 

Common  sheet  iron,  No.  24  jrauge 

Common  sheot  iron.  No.  'M  «;hui:«^ 

Picklwl  anil  cohl-rollcMl  Hheets,  No.  30  gauge 

Galvanized  sheet  iron.  No.  30  gau<;o 

Tin  and  ternu  plate,  cheapest  qmUity 


SeUiug 

price  per 

net  con  at 

mine  or  mill 

in  thla 

country. 


$3.00 
12.00 
20.00 
25.00 
50.00 
64.00 
75. 00 
95.00 
100.00 


Rate  of 
daty. 


$0.75 
6.00 
8.00 
10.00 
22.00 
28.00 
33.00 
43.00 
44.00 


lentaAvip 


Again,  I  will  say,  I  plead  for  nothing  more  than  equity. 

The  duty  which  has  been  placed  on  all  of  these  articles  is  inteiidaA 
to  overcome  the  difteience  of  the  cost  in  this  and  foreign  coantriM  0t- 
labor,  machinery,  and  supplies,  rate  of  interest,  and  running  expOMMiL  . 
and  if  that  policy  is  correct  as  to  other  products  why  should' it  not  hft; 
correct  as  to  tin  and  terne  plate! 


here  and  abroad  : 


.  J  ■ 
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Comparative  estimate  of  cost  of  16^  boxes  IC  14  by  20  tin-plate  in  Wales  and  the  United 

States. 


Materials,  labor,  and  coat. 


Welsh 
coHt,  Eng- 
lish money. 


1  ton  steel,  7  b v  J  bars 

Less  486  poim<l8  shearings 

Available  at 

Boiling 

Behiufling  (catching) 

Doubling 

Famacing  (heating) 

Shearing 

Opening ; 

Cold  rolling 

Annealing 

Pickling 

Tinning 

Wash  ing 

Rising 

Knbbing  and  dusting 

Assorting  boxes,  etc 

24  pounds  tin  per  box,  or  41i  pounds  per  IftJ  boxes 

AlIowanceH  for  scrutt* 

Coal 

Acid 

Palm  oil 

Wood  boxes 

Bran  and  middlings •. 

Annealing  boxes  (wear  and  tear) 

Casting.H,  etc.,  in  the  different  departments  (wear  and  tear) 

Management  and  clerks 

Other  labor  and  trade  expenses 

Bates,  taxes,  and  bank  charges 

Cost  of  I6h  boxes 

Cost  of  1  box 


5 


», 

2 
9 


1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
1 
1 
2 


d. 
0 


13    6 
4    6 


3 
8 
1 
8 
0 
0 
6 
8 
0 
0 
2 
0 
6 


14    4^ 
1    6 
6    6 


Equiva- 
lent in 
Amei  iciiii 
monev. 


$24.  GO 

2.16 
22.44 

1.08 
.30 
.88 
.74 
.40 
.24 
.24 
.36 
.40 
.96 
.96 
.28 
.44 
.60 

8.25 
.24 

1.56 


Estimated 
cost  in 

the  United 
St;ites. 


$35.84 

2.34 

33.50 

4.85 


6 

0 

1.44 

6 

6 

1.56 

6 

U 

1.45 

2 

6 

.60 

1 

4 

.32 

3 

0 

.72 

2 

0 

.48 

6 

0 

1.44 

3 

2 

.70 

10    4 

9 

49.14 

12 

6 

2.97 

2.47 

2.10 

2.43 

.76 

.82 

.82 

1.65 

1.98 

1.82 

.68 

1.23 

1.65 

8.71 

.27 

1.80 

1.84 

1.32 

1.55 

.«() 

.82 

2.(K) 

1.50 

4.50 

1.25 

80.92 

4.90 


In  this  table  the  cost  per  box  in  Wales  is  estimated  at  12«.  6d,  but  only 
a  few  days  ago  I  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Edwards,  an  extensive  tin-plate 
manufacturer  of  South  Wales,  who  assured  me  that  the  total  cost  of 
cheap  coke  plate  at  his  works  did  not  exceed  10«.  per  box,  which  in 
America  would  be  about  $2.42  per  box,  or  not  much  more  than  the  duty 
levied  in  this  country.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  truthfulness 
of  Mr.  Edwards's  assertion.  The  conditions  in  Wales  have  not  mate- 
rially changed  in  late  years,  and  consequently  the  same  cost  price  must 
have  ruled  for  some  time.  Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley 
bill  the  duty  was  1  cent  per  pound,  or  $1.08  per  box.  This  added  to 
the  cost  of  tin  plates  at  mill  in  Wales  would  make  the  total  $3.50,  yet 
the  lowest  average  selling  price  of  coke  plates  in  this  country  during  the 
eleven  years  1881-'91  was  according  to  the  table  of  the  N.  &  G.  Taylor 
Co.,  as  given  before,  $4.86,  or  just  $1.36  more  than  the  cost  at  mill  in 
Wales  plus  the  duty.  Wbo  received  that  amount,  which  as  a  remark- 
able coincidence  is  within  2  cents  the  same  as  the  additional  duty  which 
was  put  on  tin  plate  by  the  McKinley  bill!  Somebody  has  been  taxing 
our  consumers  to  the  same  extent  all  along,  but  the  amount  did  not  go 
into  the  United  States  Treasury.  Sombody  else  has  been  receiving  this 
tax  for  revenue  only. 

Now,  gentlemen,  is  it  not  much  more  desirable  that  this  revenue 
should  flow  into  the  United  States  Treasury  instead  of  into  the  pockets 
of  foreign  manufacturers  and  imprnters!  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1893,  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  628,425,902 
pounds  of  tin  plate,  paying  duty  at  2.2  cents,  or  a  total  of  $13,825,369.84. 
Is  not  this  a  pretty  good  revenue  duty,  especially  when  you  consider  the 
fact  that  such  duty  has  given  incidental  protection  to  a  new  industry. 
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and  that  besides  the  importations  there  were  produced  in  this  oountiy 
95,275,615  pounds,  and  that  the  selling  prices  atthepreseuttiineof  tti 
cheapest  grade  of  plate  referred  to  in  the  above  table  is  only  $5.20,  or 
only  34  cent«  above  the  lowest  average. 

The  great  cry  of  our  antagonists,  that  the  new  duty  woold  senoaaif 
enhance  the  cost  of  the  workman's  dinner  pail,  has  not  been  verifledil 
yet.    Tin  ware  to-day  is  cheaper  than  ever  before. 

1  have  some  letters  which  1  wish  to  file  with  this  paper,  and  in  QiiOM 
letters  you  will  find  comparative  prices  of  what  it  has  beeu  in  1800  aaid 
1893.  Here  is  an  oval  tin  bucket  which  in  1890  sold  at  $4.32  per  dcMML 
and  in  1893  it  was  $3.25  per  dozen.  Now,  that  is  the  raticft,  aadi 
believe  that  one  gentleman  here  has  still  further  evidence  of  tiiafc  iketi 
and  we  can  fully  demonstrate  that  household  tin- ware  is  cheaper  t(h4qF 
than  ever  before.  If  you  conclude  to  reduce  the  duties  on  impotts 
again  it  may  be  possible  that  the  cost  of  the  dinner  pail  will  be  9tfll 
lower  for  a  short  period  of*  time,  but  will  the  workman  in  such  case  hibTe 
anything  to  put  into  his  pail  f  And  if,  on  account  of  the  redaction  ill 
duty,  all  the  tin-plate  works  in  the  United  States  haveto  shnt  op  sbiop 
again,  and  will  have  to  withdraw  froiu  competition,  will  not  the  fbrdgn 
manufacturers  and  importers  put  on  the  tax  again  for  thmrown 
benefit  f 

When,  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Mclvinley  bill,  I  had  made  tte 
assertion  that  we  could  make  tin  ])late  and  sell  at  ruling  prices,  pro-  * 
vided  we  were  protected  against  severe  foreign  competition,  1  was 
severely  criticised  by  several  newg^papers,  as  well  as  by  certain  meia- 
bers  of  the  House,  because  1  admitted  we  could  meet  present  prioQiy 
and  still  insisted  that  we  should  rob  the  people  by  still  higher  antidik 
Those  gentlemen  took  it  for  granted  that  the  American  maun&ctareit    ' 
will  always  charge  extortionate  prices,  but  that  the  foreign  manidhs*    : 
turer  is  so  conscientious  that  he  never  takes  more  than  a  very  souD 
margin  above  hi.^  cost.    Human  natnre,  or  the  nature  of  business  flMiy 
is  the  same  the  w^orld  over. 

Every  one  will  endeavor  to  get  the  highest  possible  price  toft  fcto 
product,  no  matter  how  low  the  cost  of  prbdnction  is,  and  only  tta    . 
force  of  competition  will  bring  down  selling  prices.    While  we  do  psy 
much  higher  rates  of  wages,  (mr  selling  prices  in  tliis  country  and  tike 
selling  prices  of  foreign  manufiicturers  to  consumers  in  their  own  oons- 
try  or  in  countries  in  which  they  have  no  fear  of  competition  do  QOt 
show  the  same  great  difference.    The  export  invoice  values  can  not  :lNk 
taken  as  an  exact  basis  for  the  market  price.    Every  manufiMtent 
who  has  large  facilities  nuist  seek  for  a  dumping  ground  on  which  .to 
unload  his  surplus  product.    The  United  States,  with  it«  large  eaip 
suming  c<apacity,  is  the  dumping  ground  for  Europeiin  mannfiEMstwnM 
whenever  they  have  a  surplus  product.    The  demand  in  each  imjpm^    "j 
ing  country  makes  the  invoice  value  at  the  foreign  port.    ThereihiPI^ 
if  you  want  to  protect  us  at  all  the  rate  of  duty  must  be  such  that;  iri|ll.  ? 
protect  us,  especially  in  times  of  severe  depression.    The  simple  .49^.' 
ference  in  wages  will  liardly  be  sufficient  to  protect  us  from  an  invasloll    ' 
of  foreign  goods  whenever  dull  times  set  in  in  foreign  countries,  InM^ 
we  shall  be  satisfied  if  you  will  maintain  the  present  ratio,  wUilt 
means  that  if  you  reduce  the  duty  all  along  the  line  of  the  goods  eoiM' 
prising  the  cruder  forms  of  material,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  JMlBe: 
an  average  reduction  of  3  per  cent   in  wages  all  along  the  line.JKi:; ; 
every  one-tenth  cent  of  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty.    If  jroapus^l^^  - 
back  to  the  old  rate  of  duty  as  provided  in  the  Bunting  bil^  ]it|l^l 
wLJch  18  1.2  cents  per  pound  lower  ttiau  ^t  ^y'^^.^m^  \{^  tousft  "    *     ' 
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wages  36  per  cent  lower.  If  you  put  it  on  the  free  list  we  would  have 
to  have  our  labor  00  per  i^eut  lower  than  now,  and  then  we  would  i)ay 
about  the  same  wages  which  are  now  paid  in  European  countries,  and 
we  would  be  still  at  a  disadvantage  by  having  to  pay  0  per  cent  for 
money  against  2i  to  3  per  cent,  at  which  money  can  be  had  in  most 
European  countries,  by  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  our  plants,  and 
by  having  to  pay  much  higher  rates  of  railroad  freight  to  points  which 
can  be  reached  from  Liverpool  or  Swansea  cheaper  by  ocean  vessels. 

I  desire  your  attention  to  the  significant  fact  that  most  of  the  im- 
porters who  have  been  antagonizing  us  do  uof  desire  tin  plate  on  the 
fi*ee  list.  They  want  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  because  that  is  a  pro- 
tection to  their  business.  It  reouires  ready  cash  to  pay  the  duty,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  that  every  small  dealer  could  do  his  own  importing. 
Hence,  it  shows  that  a  low  rate  of  duty  protects  the  importer;  but 
does  the  importer  distribute  the  proceeds  of  his  business  amongst  our 
own  people  and  workmen  the  same  as  the  manufacturer t  No;  there- 
fore, if  there  shall  be  any  protection  at  all,  place  it  where  the  most 
people  are  benelited  and  where  it  will  yield  the  largest  incidental  rev- 
enue. 

To-day  there  are  very  few  consumers  or  users  of  tin  and  terne  plates 
who  are  opposed  to  "the  present  rate  of  duty.  To  the  contrary,  the 
large  majority  of  them  have  changed  their  sentiments  in  our  favor. 
As  proof  of  tliis  fact,  I  will  produce  only  one  letter,  but  this  one  is  but 
a  sample  of  hundieds  more  which  I  can  produce  if  you  demand : 

Bkunardin  Bottle,Cap  Company, 

EvansvillCf  Ind.j  September  0,  1S9S. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant  and  fully  note  it^  con- 
tents. You  ask  for  the  views  of  our  coinpauy  in  regard  to  the  present  tariff  on  tin 
plate.  Answering  you  candidly,  for  eiglitecu'mouths  after  the  passage  of  the  Mc- 
kinley bill  wet  looked  upon  this  additional  duty  of  1.2  cents  per  pound  on  tin  jilate  us 
an  outrage.  This  additional  duty  made  a  differetoce  of  about  $8  per  day  on  the  tin 
that  we  used.  Being  aware  that  the  trade  would  not  stand  an  advance  on  our 
prices,  and  our  profits  already  being  small,  you  will  readily  understand  that  this 
was  quite  a  loss  to  us.  About  eighteea  mouths  ago,  when  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  were  filled  with  tin-plate  statements,  the  Democratic  papers  saying  that  the 
American  tin-plate  industry  was  a  myth,  and  the  Republican  papers  were  boasting 
of  the  progress  that  was  being  made  in  this  direction,  not  knowing  which  to  believe, 
and  being  anxious  to  know  the  true  state  of  afiairs,  I  concluded  to  make  a  tour  of 
investigation,  and  to  go  to  the  tin-plate  mills  direct  and  see  for  myself  what  was 
bcin^  done.  I  first  vjsited  the  Apollo  Iron  and  St^el  Company,  of  Pittslnirg,  then 
the  United  States  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Company,  of  Demniler,  Marshall  Bros.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  Britain  Tin  Plate  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  i)lant 
at  Elwood,  Ind.  At  all  those  points,  I  saw  both  tlie  black  plate  rolled  and  tinned, 
asking  for  quotations  from  all  these  firms  as  I  went  along,  which  resulted  in  placing 
my  order,  with  your  concern,  from  whom  we  have  since  bought  our  entire  supply, 
an  average  of  about  200  boxes  per  month,  at  a  cost  of  about  55  cents  per  box  over  the 
lowest  price  we  had  ever  paid  for  imported  tin  prior  to  the  McKiuley  tariff  bill  going 
into  effect,  and  we  consider  the  quality  of  the  American  tin  equal  to  this  difference 
over  the  imported. 

In  conclusion,  notwithstanding  that  I  have  been  a  lifelong  Democrat,  it  would 
pain  me  very  mach  to  see  any  changes  on  the  present  duties  made,  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  cripple  the  present  American  tin-plate  industry,  and  to  cause 
those  beautiful  mills  that  I  have  seen  to  shut  down,  and  once  more  be  compelled  to 
use  the  rotten  English  tin-plate  that  was  dumped  on  this  market  before  this  great 
undertaking  of  supplying  the  American  market  with  Amerincan  tin  plate. 

I  feel  confident  that  within  a  year  or  two  at  the  most,  if  you  are  not  disturbed  by 
legislation,  we  will  be  able  to  buy  our  tin-plate  from  the  American  mills  for  less 
money  than  we  have  ever  paid  for  the  imported. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  L.  Bernardin. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  those  people  dot 

Mr.  CuoNEMEYEU.  Tiiey  use  it  mostly  iu  ma^\w\»  \>QV»\Xft  ^«^^  ^"^^ 
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soda  water  and  beer  bottles,  and  also  in  the  canning  basiness^ 
frxxits. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  is  the  last  industry  he  states  there  as  hayiiig 
visited? 

Mr.  Oronemeyeb.  I  think  it  is  the  Britain  Tin  Plate  Company. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Wheret 

Mr.  Oronemeyeb.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  What  was  the  price  of  tin  plate  when  yoa  appeared 
before  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  previous  billt 

Mr.  Cbonemeybb.  The  price  of  these  coke  plates  f 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Seven  and  a  half  dollars,  was  it  nott 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Ko,  sir;  on  these  plates  I  have  been  speaking  of 
it  was  about  $5.50. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  I  am  talking  about  the  better  grade. 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  The  charcoal  grade  ?  The  better  grade  platM 
were  then  about  $7.50  ;  but  it  was  a  short  period  at  which  those  pciost 
ruled,  and  previous  to  that  the  prices  had  been  $6.35  and  $6.50. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  What  was  the  grade  you  priced  at  $5.50,  the  I.  O.t 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir,  which  is  now  sold  at  about  $5.20  a  \m0L 

Mr.  Tubneb.  What  is  the  other  grade  selling  at  now  t 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  The  other  grade  is  selling  at  about  $6.20,  eome* 
times  lower  than  that.  At  the  present  it  would  be  a  good  deal  lowai; 
but  the  selling  price  during  the  last  six  months  would  be  aboat  9fiJm 
to  $6.50  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  You  gave  in  your  statement,  I  beUeve,  of  prices  stnee 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  From  1865  to  1891. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Taking  that  scale  as  a  whole,  it  was  a  deseending 
scale,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  That  is  practically  so;  but,  still,  at  the  saMft 
time  it  shows  theie  were  periods  when  it  was  high.  In  1870  it  rose  wp 
very  high,  and  then  it  went  down  until  1879,  and  then  it  roee  W 
again,  and  ruled  high  for  sometime,  and  then  it  went  down  again,  tt 
has  fluctuated  all  along  the  last  eleven  years  in  a  ratio,  say  from  aboift 
$4.50  to  $5.50  a  box,  going  up  and  down  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  The  general  tendency,  though,  has  been  downwaid 
and  prices  have  generally  tended  downward! 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Naturally  so;  it  is  true  that  the  raw  material* 
entering  into  tin  plates  has  been  cheapened  somewhat.  Thati8|iie 
can  now  use  steel  where  we  had  to  make  charcoal  iron.  The  maniiflMi* 
ture  of  charcoal  iron  was  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  The  materials  entering  into  it  during  the  period  JM^  . 
have  named,  have  cheapened,  not  counting  the  labor! 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  In  this  way,  steel  has  been  substituted  fiwr  ehpf^  ' 
coal  iron.  '    ; 

Mr.  Geab.  Is  it  just  as  good!  •    - 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  fact  is,  it  is  more  homogenowK- . 
more  uniform.  =  ; .. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  was  it  made!  ;•  ' 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  It  goes  back  to  about  1875  or  1876,  and  I  ^tlpL.; 
say  I  believe  the  first  time  tin  plates  were  made  out  of  steel  was  in  ttifc^f: 
United  States  right  at  our  works.  The  little  pamphlet  we  have  glf^  / 
you  gives  those  facts.  '*^>| 

Mr.  Tubneb.  It  gives  these  details!  J 5 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir  j  some  of  them  are  right  in  that 
J  have  handed  you. 
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,  Mr.  TuBNER.  How  great  were  these  fluctuations  you  have  spoken 
of:  can  you  state  that  t 

Mr.  NiEDBiNGHAUS.  lu  1879  and  1880  it  was  about  double  the  pres- 
ent price. 

Mr.  Cbonemeyer.  Yes,  that  is  right.  In  1872  it  went  to  the  highest 
point,  $13.75,  and  then  it  went  down  to  $6.1 2A,  and  it  went  up  again 
in  1880  to  $10. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  I.  C.  t 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  better  kind.  In  1881  it  came 
down  again  to  $6,  in  1882  to  $6.25,  in  1884  to  $5.75,  and  in  1890  it  was 
again  $5.75,  and  that  is  the  lowest  price. 

Mr.  Turner.  Since  1879  the  price  has  run  from  $12  down  to  $4.50. 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  According  to  this  list  it  ran  down  from  $10,  and 
it  was  at  one  time  as  low  as  $5.37.  That  is  the  lowest  price  it  ever 
reached,  and  that  is  in  1886. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  your  statement  made  before  the  committee  of  which 
Mr.  McKinley  was  chairman  you  stated : 

It  ran  from  $12  to  $4.50,  and  then  it  flactaated  between  $4  and  $6  and  $7.50,  and 
as  high  as  $9  in  1879. 

Is  that  your  statement  t 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  I  believe  I  explained  it  in  this  way.  I  have 
given  a  statement  I  took  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  while  that  one 
was  a  statement  of  prices  paid  by  the  people  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  any  slight  discrepancies  of 
that  sort;  that  is  not  my  idea. 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  is.  I  did  not  have 
access  while  writing  this  paper  to  the  statistics  I  gave  in  before. 

Mr.  Turner.  Summing  it  all  up,  the  general  tendency  of  the  tin 
market  was  downward  t 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  It  was  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  We  got 
cheaper  material  to  make  it  from. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  general  tendency  of  prices  have  been  downward 
all  over  the  world,  I  believe,  for  most  manufactured  products? 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Now,  at  the  time  we  are  talking  about,  during  that 
period  there  was  no  American  manufacture  of  these  tin  plates  f 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  The  American  tin  plate  was  manufactured  in 
1873  to  1875.    Then  again  from  1877  to  1879  we  manufactured  some. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  perhaps  do  not  understand  what  I  mean.  There 
was  not  enough  manufacture  of  American  tin  to  produce  any  effect 
upon  the  market t 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  No,  sir;  we  had  to  begin  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  all  I  am  asking.  The  high  prices  went  down, 
although  the  Welsh  tinners  had  a  comparative  monopoly  of  the  markett 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  same  time  we  were  ready  to  go 
into  business  as  soon  as  prices  ran  to  such  an  extent  we  could  make 
anytiiing.    We  have  been  agitating  that  question  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  fact  is  that  agitation  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  keep 
ing  those  prices  down. 

Mr.  Turner.  At  any  rate  the  American  consumer  did  not  have  to 
pay  prices  for  tin  higher  and  higher,  but  he  had  to  pay  lower  and 
lower  t 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  That  is  right;  like  every  other  commodity  that 
has  been  made  in  late  years  it  has  been  cheaper  than  in  former  years, 

Mr.  Turner.  When  you  began  to  make  the  Ame;t\vi<wv  ^Mt\\v\^  ^"i  Ni^s^ 
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and  compete  with  the  imported  tin,  why  is  it  that,  according  to  tlie 
theory  of  protection,  tin  has  not  {jone  down! 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  We  are  only  two  years  in  the  bnsinesft,  and  we 
have  brought  it  from  1^7.50  to  $0.25  for  the  higher,  and  the  other  Drom 
$5.80  before  the  passage  of  tlie  McKinley  bill  down  to  $5.20.  We  hftve 
brought  it  down  in  this  way.  There  was  an  additional  duty  plaoed  <Mi 
tin  i)er  box  of  $1.37,  and  the  dillerence  in  the  United  States  is  it  only 
pays  35  to  50  cents  of  what  it  was  before.  On  the  prices  iu  England 
for  can  tin,  as  you  will  see  by  that  table,  it  was  reduced  from  14  shil- 
lings 6  pence  to  10  shillings  9  pence  on  their  side. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  jmce  has  gone  down  over  there t 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir,  almost  to  the  extent  of  our  duty. 

Mr.  Turner.  Now,  is  the  present  xu*ice  in  this  cquntrv  due  to  the 
tariff  or  due  to  the  prices  of  these  goods  on  the  other  sideT 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  prices  that  the  AmerioMi 
manufacturers  established.  The  English  manufacturer  comes  in  here 
and  meets  our  prices,  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  low  we 
sell  he  will  have  to  put  his  prices  the  same  as  we  do  in  order  to  make 
sale. 

Mr.  Turner.  So  you  regulate  the  price  on  this  sidef 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  I  suppose  to  some  extent  we  regulate  prices  here 
by  whatever  prices  we  sell  at.  That  is,  if  we  reduce  prices,  they  most 
follow  accordingly. 

Mr.  Turner.  As  a  matter  of  fact  have  you  during  anyone  year  since 
the  passage  of  the  McKinley  act  made  of  tin  plate  lighter  than  83 
I>ounds  to  the  hundred  square  feet  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  ampnnt 
of  plate  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  during  any  year  since 
this  act  passed  t 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  No,  sir;  not  yet.  The  law  gives  us  six  years 
time  to  demonstrate  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  IIow  near  have  you  come  to  itt 

'Mr.  Orone>I£YER.  Well,  as  I  stated  before  the  requirements  will  be 
about  85,000  tons  and  we  have  reached  50,000  tons  already.  If  it  had 
not  been  that  this  Bunting  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  we  would  have 
had  perhaps  $3,000,000,  $4,0(K),0U0,  or  $5,000,000  invested  in  that  in- 
terest in  making  black  plate. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  mean  by  that  estimate  the  tin  made  out  of 
imported  black  plates  Y 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  American  tin  plate  is  made  out  of  Ameri- 
can black  plate  t 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  That  statement  shows  it  was  about  half  of  that 
95,000,000  pounds,  perhaps  a  little  more  than  one-half  will  be  American 
black  plates. 

Mr.  Turner.  Was  there  not  a  practice  of  the  late  administration  of 
allowing  this  drawbiick  of  00  per  cent  on  tin  made  of  imported  black 
plate! 

Mr.  Croneivieyer.  I  have  never  heard  of  it;  I  do  not  believe  eo. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  aware  there  has  been  a  recent  Treasory  ded- 
sion  that  tin  made  of  those  black  plates  imported  was  not  tin  plats 
entitled  to  a  drawbiick  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  I  did  not  know  that.  J  understood  the  deeislfln 
was  it  was  not  to  be  considered  as  American  product  in  counting  op 
our  total. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  speaking  of  another  x>oint.  You  are  aware  of 
this  late  Treasury  decision  t 
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Mr.  Obokemeyer.  Not  the  one  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  I  refer  to  the  one  recently  made.  Then  I  recur  to  the 
ot^er  question  I  made  as  to  whether  there  was  under  the  former  admin- 
istration a  practice  of  allowing  a  drawback  on  tin  plates  exported  when 
it  was  made  of  foreign  black  plate  imported! 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  Well,  before  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  am  talking  about  the  operation  of  this  previous  to 
the  McKinley  bill.    You  perhaps  are  not  familiar  with  that  draw  back  f 

Mr.  Gbonembyeb.  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  about  it  because 
we  are  in  the  inland  country  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ex- 
ports. 

Mr.  TuBNSB.  I  think  you  are  in  some  sort  the  father  of  the  enter- 
prise f 

Mr.  Gbonembyeb.  Well,  some  people  think  so.  I  have  been  work- 
ing at  this  thing  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Where  do  you  get  your  labor  f 

Mr.  Gbonembyeb.  Bight  around  the  works  there. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  they  people  you  have  trained  t 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  A  great  many  of  them.  We  have  -people  in 
our  mills  of  all  nationalities;  we  have  Americans,  Gemrans,  Welsh, 
English,  Irish,  Swedes,  Hungarians,  and  a  few  Italians. 

Mr.  TuBKEB.  Do  you  get  your  labor  from  the  other  sidef 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  We  have  a  few  that  have  been  doing  work  on 
the  other  side,  but  we  find  our  American  boys  can  learn  just  as  quick 
as  any  of  them,  and  x>erhaps  they  are  more  apt  to  than  those  we  get 
from  abroad. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Your  American  labor  performs  all  these  operations  t 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  These  people  we  have  in  our  works  there  b3M;his 
time,  a  great  many  of  them  that  came  from  foreign  countries,  very 
nearly  all  are  American  citizens,  if  not,  all  have  declared  their  inten- 
tions of  becoming  such. 

Mr.  TuBipsB.  They  have  become  so  since  entering  into  your  employ- 
ment Y 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir;  we  take  some  little  pains  to  ask  these 
people  if  they  intend  to  become  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Geab.  You  have  American  citizens  engaged  in  all  branches  of 
your  departments  f 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir ;  along  with  the  others. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  What  kind  of  people  do  you  employ  in  that  part  of 
your  process  which  I  believe  you  call  pickling,  which  is,  I  understand, 
the  stage  in  which  you  use  the  sulphuric  acidt 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  that  by  machinery  mostly;  but 
that  of  course  takes  a  little  handling,  but  the  injurious  part  of  the 
work  is  done  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  That  is  done  by  hand  largely  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  They  have  adopted  machinery,  too,  largely  of 
late. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  This  new  machinery  t- 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  The  machines  we  have  are  an  American  product. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Originally  patented  t 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  Perhaps  two  years  ago.  Soon  after  the  i>assago 
of  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Who  owns  the  patents? 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  The  Leechburg  Foundry  Gompany. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  a  royalty  t 
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Mr.  Ckonemeyer.  No,  sir;  we  pay  only  one  price  and  that  settleB 
the  whole  thin^. 

Mr.  BuECKiNRiDGE.  What  is  the  price  of  I.  C.  tin  at  yonr  mill  nowf 

Mr.  Croneme\er.  The  better  ^jrade  we  sell  for  $0.20  at  our  mill, 
chan^oal  grade. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Now,  what  is  that  same  grade  worth  in  a  mill 
in  Wales! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  The  pri(*e  would  be  in  Wales  about  14  shilliiigfi. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  iUustrates,  1  presume,  about  the  di£&- 
ence  between  all  classes  of  tin,  does  it  nott 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  1  did  not  catch  your  question. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  difference  between  these  two  articles  woald 
indicate  about  the  diileren<*e  between  the  other  gradest 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  The  price  of  these  cheaper  coke  plates  would  be 
over  there  about  11  shillings,  and  11  sliillings  would  be  about  $3.fiS. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  is  the  less  valuable  grade? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  one  that  is  most  used  for  can- 
ning. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  your  price  for  thatt 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Our  pric^es  wouhl  be  about  $5.20,  that  is,  taking 
the  average  [)rice.  I  do  not  want  to  give  prices  that  we  would  sell  at 
now,  be(rause  we  have  to  sell  at  almost  any  price  we  can  get  in  order 
to  get  some  money. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Have  you  given  us  the  list  of  prices  ronning 
back  for  some  ti  me  t 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  nmke  black  idat^s  at  your  workst 

Mr.  Cronemeyi:r.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  all  of  our  tin  plates. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  use  any  imported  black  plates  at  allf 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  that  practice  prevails  among  tin-plate 
works  in  the  country  that  they  mak(»  tlieir  own  bhurk  [datej^. 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  They  have  their  own  rolling  mills  t:0  make  plates. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Asi<le  from  that  altogether,  there  are  establislunents 
which  do  no  tinning,  but  make  black  plates! 

Mr.  Cronemeyek.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  sell  to  the  trade  to  be  tinned! 

Mr.  CnoNEMEYER.  Yes,  sir;  they  sell  to  those  iMH)i)le  whom  yon  see 
in  the  reports  use  partly  American  black  i>lates  and  partly  imported. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  no  trouble  about  our  making  all  the  blaok 
plates  necessary! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Not  at  all;  the  only  trouble  is  to  have  money- to 
]mt  in  building  mills,  and  money  is  not  invested  at  present  in  tbifl 
industry,  bccrause  people  fear  thcTe  may  be  some  tinkering  done  with 
the  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Were  not  many  of  our  establishments  which  existed 
prior  to  the  McKinley  bill  ca[)able  of  b«Mng  turned  into  black  plate 
establishments  by  the"expenditm-e  of  a  very  small  amount  of  moneyt 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  So  they  were. 

Mr.  Gear.  It  is  simply  a  set  of  rolls! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir:  we  had  to  change  the  rolls  somewluiL 
There  are  a  goo<l  many  mills  that  wouhl  make  black  plate,  but  they  do 
not  do  it  because  the  j»eoi)le  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  tlu^re  been  any  improvements  made  in  the  method 

of  manufacturing  tin  ])late  since  the  AnuMMcans  t4>ok  up  the  baetnenf 

JJr.  CJiONEMEYER.  Yes,  sir,  some,    W^  yoW  XNi^m  ^\ii<^Hrhat  difEoD 
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ent  from  what  they  used  to  roll  them  in  England;  we  mash  where  they 
doable  out  of  one  piece  and  we  roll  the  sheets  a  little  longer  than  we 
used  to  do,  and  in  that,  way  we  get  a  larger  output.  When  we  first 
began  we  thought  if  we  turned  out  3,000  pounds  a  turn  of  tin  plate  we 
would  be 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  is  a  tumt 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Eight  or  ten  hours.  l!^ow,  in  eight  hours,  we  get 
about  4,500  poands.  So  in  that  way,  by  being  practical  in  the  business 
we  have  learned,  and  for  these  reasons  have  been  able  to  reduce  the 
price  of  black  plate  considerably  below  what  we  were  able  to  sell  be- 
fore, simply  because  we  have  learned  the  business  and  know  how  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  this  bright  tin  plate  of  American  manufacture  as 
good  quality  as  the  English  or  Welsh  tin  plate t  • 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  several  letters  filed  from  cus- 
tomers on  that  point. 

Mr.  Payne.  Who  used  the  tin  plate t 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  the  American  tin  plate,  and  in  their 
judgment  American  tin  plate  is  the  best. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  all  the  articles  that  go 
into  tinware  are  cheaper  than  prior  to  the  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  15  to  25  per  cent  lower  than  what  they 
were  before. 

Mr.  Oear.  Are  not  many  imported  tin  plates  what  you  iron  men  call 
short  t 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  They  are  light  in  weight.  Is  that  what  you 
refer  tot 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  not  the  raw  material  itself  short,  will  break — very 
fragile! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Oh,  I  think  so;  still  it  depends  upon  what  it  is. 
Some  of  it  is. 

Mr.  Gear.  Showing  that  they  do  not  use  the  best  sort  of  raw  ma- 
terial. 

Mr,  Cronemeyer.  !Not  for  this  cheap  plate,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Breokenridge.  You  say  utensils  made  of  tin  are  generally 
cheax>er  than  before  the  McKinley  bill  passed! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  15  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Then  tin,  out  of  which  it  is  made,  is  also 
cheaper! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Well,  it  is  cheaper  than  what  it  was  immediately 
before  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Then  you  do  not  attribute  the  reduction  in 
utensils  to  tariff,  but  tin  plate! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  To  some  extent;  but,  then,  these  tinneries  now 
are  not  required  to  keep  such  a  large  stock  of  tin  plates  on  hand,'  as 
they  can  buy  of  the  American  manufacture  whenever  they  want  it,  in 
small  quantities,  at  about  the  same  price  as  they  could  buy  a  hundred 
boxes  from  England. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  They  could  buy  from  the  importer  to  any  extent 
they  wished,  could  they  not! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Oh,  yes;  but  at  the  same  time  we  maintain  that 
the  effect  which  was  prophesied  would  take  place,  did  not  take  place. 

Mr.  Payne.  Prices  did  not  advance. 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  On  the  contrary,  they  became  lo^et. 

The  Chairman.  Just  at  that  point    Tlie  statistic,^  ol  \Nie^  MEL^TVRSsa. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Association,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Swank,  are  genfirally 
considered  to  be  very  reliable  t 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  these  statistics  for  the  month  of  June,  whieh 
was  the  month  in  which  the  McKinley  bill  wa«  reported  to  the  Senate, 
and  it  became  known  practically  what  the  rate  apon  tin  plate  woald  be, 
the  price  tin  of  plate  in  New  York  City,  a(;c(mling  to  this  report  of  Mr. 
Swank,  that  is,  of  J.  C.  Bessemer  tih  plat4*,  per  l)ox  104.43,  and  the  price 
last  April,  which  is  the  latest  month,  was  $5.50,  which  is  the  highest  it 
has  been  in  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  On  the  other  quotation  it  was  the  lowest  that  it 

The  Chairman.  But  these  are  his  tig:ures. 

Mr.  Cronemeteb.  I  say  that  is  the  lowest  pric«  it  reached. 

The  Chairman,  four  dollars  and  forty- three  cents  f 

Mr.  Ceonemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  February  it  was  $4.G1.  It  never  appeared  m 
high  as  (4.72  in  that  year  until  it  became  certain  what  the  Senate  was 
going  to  do  in  regard  to  the  McKinley  bill.  So,  Mr.  Swank's  table 
shows,  contrary  to  your  argument,  when  you  say  that  the  price  of  tin 
plate  has  gone  steadily  down  in  England,  while  here  it  has  gone  up 
since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  biH  as  soon  as  it  became  certain  in 
the  Senate  that  the  bill  was  going  to  pass. 

Mr.  Cronemeyee.  Y'^ou  must  iicknowledge  that  year  was  a  year  6t 
serious  depression  in  England— just  what  we  have  here  in  America — 
and  in  consequence  it  was  natural  that  they  should  go  and  sell  at  low 
prices  in  order  to  get  money. 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  confirm  that  reasoning. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  know  any  improvements  in  the  oper- 
ation of  making  tin  buckets  and  other. utensils? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  In  some  cases  there  are  wonderful  improveinentB 
in  the  manufacture  of  cans. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  if  tin  utensils  have 
gone  down  while  tin  has  gone  up,  it  has  been  as  much  by  the  cheaper 
operations  by  which  utensils  are  made;  and  they  would  be  a  good  deal 
cheaper  than  they  are  now  if  we  had  been  permitteil  to  get  the  beAeflt^ 
of  the  lower  tin. 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  The  theory  I  believe  would  be  right,  but  whether 
it  would  practically  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  think  it  is  all  upset  by  the  fact  that  tfaie 
manufacturer  of  utensils  can  buy  smaller  quantities  now  ftom  the 
American  manufacturer  t 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  I  do  not  give  it  as  the  sole  reason;  I  said  it  might 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  I  think  also  improved  ma<'hinery  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Improved  machinery  to  make  other  articles  thiui  frnit 
oansf 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  I  do  not  know;  I  say  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  there  been  improved  machinery  to  make  other 
utensils* than  fruit  canst 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Not  that  I  know  of— not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Payne.  Improved  macliinery  to  make  fruit  cans  would  not  have 
much  influence  on  the  price  of  tin  pans  or  other  aiticles  t 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  intend  to  argue  on  that  Imsis 
that  prices  have  gone  down  on  account  of  the  McKinley  bill  on  tinware; 
I  simply  want  to  show  it  as  the  cry  had  been  before  that  it  would  raise 
prices,  and  it  did  not  do  it. 
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Mr.  Patnb.  Yon  are  simply  stating  a  factt 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  In  regard  to  tfye  Treasury  decision,  lliat  decision  was 
to  the  effect  that  under  the  law  black  plates  imported  into  the  country 
and  coated  in  this  country  were  not  American  manufacture! 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  production  is  the  coat- 
ing of  black  plates! 

Mr.  Gbonemeyer.  The  cost  of  coating;  it  would  be  about  from  1^ 
to  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  is  the  foreign  total  cost! 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  It  would  be  under  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Twenty-five  per  cent;  has  it  not  been  estimated  as  low 
as  5  per  cent! 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  The  additional  cost . 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  cost  of  coating,  simply  coating  the  black  plate  with 
tin,  to  make  tin  plate  out  of  the  black  plate,  has  not  that  been  esti- 
mated as  low  as  5  per  cent! 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  Ko,  sir;  not  if  you  include  the  tin  that  goes  in 
it.  We  put  2^  to  5  pounds  of  tin  on  a  box.  That  runs  from  50  cents 
to  a  dollar  on  an  article  that  in  the  black  would  cost  us  nbout  3|  to  4 
cents  a  pound,  and  then  we  have  to  have  the  labor,  which  amounts  to 
considerable  in  coating. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  think  it  is  about  25  per  cent! 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  Twenty-five  to  33J  per  cent  would  be  the  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  coating. 

Mr.  Beeckinbidge.  Are  not  there  machines  which  have  recently 
ceased  to  be  under  patents,  which  are  more  accessible  than  formerly, 
by  which  tin  pans  and  similar  utensils  or  articles  are  made  with  great 
rapiditet 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  I  think  there  are  no  patents  on  them,  except 
there  is  a  machine  in  Ghicago  in  which  they  take  a  piece  of  tin  plate 
and  lay  it  on  the  table  and  it's  picked  up  and  goes  through  this  machine 
and  comes  out  a  finished  can  at  the  other  end. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  manufacturer  that 
when  they  bad  to  make  them  by  hand  one  man  could  only  make  two 
dozen  a  day,  and  now  a  boy  with  a  machine  will  make  ten  a  minute! 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  It  is  wonderful  how  fast  they  make  them,  that 
is  true. 

Mr.  Bbeoktnbidge.  I  understand  now  these  mac^hines  are  much 
more  accessible  to  the  trade,  so  that  I  would  deduce  from  that,  that 
although  the  price  of  tin  has  greatly  gone  uj),  that  the  use  of  these 
machines  have  put  the  price  of  these  utensils  down,  but  if  we  got  our 
tin  correspondingly  cheaper  1  suppose  that  would  be  correspondingly 
lower! 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  I  do  not  want  to  theorize  on  that;  it  might  be  one 
way'or  the  other. 

Mr.  Beeckinbidge.  It  is  a  business  question,  and  you  are  a  business 
man! 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  If  I  was  to  do  business  on  that  I  would  think  a 
good  while  before  I  would  decide  it  either  way,  whether  that  would 
raise  the  price  or  lower  it. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  laid  down  a  true  principle  awhile  ago;  it 
depends  upon  whether  you  had  to  do  it,  becuuse  you  stated,  atld  stated 
truly,  every  man  seeks  in  business  to  get  all  the  jirotit  he  can,  regard- 
less of  the*  cost  of  the  product.    I  can  recognize  that  you  would.  w$^t» 
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lose  if  you  liiul  the  power  to  ])reveiit  it,  and  T  tliink  all  business  men 
would  do  the  same.  1  uui  uot  criticising  that  at  all;  that  is  a  general 
questiou. 
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BTATEMENT  OF  W.  B.  LEEDS,  OF  ELWOOB,  IHD. 

As  clhiirman  of  the  tariff  connnittee  of  the  Association  of  American 
Tinned  Plate  Manufacturers  I  coiue  before  you,  gentlemen,  incidentally 
as  a  representative  of  the  tin-plate  industry  of  America,  but  absolatelj 
as  a  representative  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  of  Elwood, 
Ind. 

Tlie  history  of  the  tinned-plate  industry  from  the  i)olitical  side  is  one 
with  wMiich  you  are  all  familiar,  but  with  the  pnictical  workings  there  are 
doubtless  some  iK)]uts  which  I  can  furnish  that  may  prove  beneflcial  to 
us  all  in  more  thoroughly  understanding  the  situation  as  it  now  exists. 

The  tinned-plate  industry  from  its  inception  ha«  been  unfortunate  in 
having  been  a  football  of  i)olitics,  thus  unfortunately  arousing  antag- 
onisms especially  directed  towards  it.  The  defense  and  attacks  of  the 
l)ress  representing  the  political  parties  of  the  last  campaign  were 
themselves  unfortunate  on  account  of  the  tremeuduous  amount  of  mis- 
information which  api^eared  in  the  columns  of  the  various  papers,  and 
which,  being  widely  read  at  that  time,  has  clouded  the  understanding 
of  everyone  as  to  just  what  constitutes  tinned  plate. 

Your  honorable  body  doubtless  understands  thoroughly  every  detail 
of  the  manufacture  of  tinned  x>latc,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state. 
that  the  tinned-plated  industry  is  as  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
mining  of  tin  ore  and  the  making  of  pig  tin  as  is  the  production  of 
stovepipe  sheet  iron  separate  and  distinct  from  the  mining  of  fiesse- 
mer  ore  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  be  turned  into  steel  billets  in 
the  great  mills  of  Pittsburg  and  othervS. 

While  I  have  x)ersonally  seen  in  the  Black  Tlills  evidences  of  a  large 
snpply  of  tin  ore,  nevertheless  the  development  of  this  industry  is  as 
sei)arate  from  the  development  of  the  tinned-plate  industry  as  it  is 
in  Wales,  the  home  of  tinned-plate  manufacture.  There  are  some  30,000 
tons  of  pig  tin  used  in  Wales  annually  for  the  production  of  tinned 
plate,  which  is  sent  all  over  the  world,  while  there  are  only  some  9,000 
tons  produced  by  the  Cornish  mines,  and  it  is  a  questi(m  whether  there 
is  a  pound  of  Cornish  tin  used  in  the  Welsh  tinned  plate,  as  the  greater 
portion  of  the  English  tin  is  used  in  the  production  of  tine  brass  and 
other  alloyed  metals,  and  nearly  5,000  tons  of  their  tin  is  exported  for 
like  puri)oses  and  some  33,000  tons  of  tin  were  imported,  nearly  all  of 
which  was  used  in  the  tin-plate  industry.  The  home  of  the  tin  seems  to 
be  in  the  far  East  and  Australia.  From  there  the  pig  tin  is  now  derived 
which  supplies  the  world. 

The  two  great  items  of  expense  which  enter  into  the  production  of 
tinned  plate  are  labor  and  steel. 

In  a  box  of  tinned  plate  of  I.  C.  coke  quality,  weighing  108  pounds, 
there  is  used  about  2  pounds  of  tin  and  something  like  130  pounds  of 
steel,  and  a  small  amount  of  sul])huric  acid  and  ])ahn  oil;  thus,  it  is  the 
high  labor  cost  in  the  first  place,  and  the  (!Ost  of  steel  in  the  second  place, 
wMcb  controls  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country. 
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Pig  tin  is,  and  always  has  been,  brought  into  this  country  by  im- 
X>orter8,  being  sold  here  for  about  the  same  price  as  in  London.  It  is 
sometimes  cheai)er  here,  owing  to  an  excessive  supply,  and  sometimes 
cheaper  in  England,  owing  to  an  excessive  supply  there;  the  prices 
being  generally  stable  all  the  world  over,  excepting  so  far  as  the  tariff* 
put  on  last  July  may  affect  the  future  price  in  this  country,  although 
it  has  not  done  so  up  to  date,  the  price  of  pig  tin  being  lower  now  than 
it  was  before  the  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  was  imt  on;  in  fact,  being 
lower  since  the  duty  was  put  on  than  at  any  time  since  we  have  been 
in  the  business. 

The  American  Tin  Plate  Company  was  formed  through  the  combi- 
nation of  a  great  many  stockholders,  the  great  majority  being  persons 
of  moderate  means,  there  being  very  few  wealthy  men  iii  the  company. 
When  the  company  first  started  we  had  our  capital  raised  from  150 
stockholders,  a  great  many  of  them  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for 
which  I  work — the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company — being  young  men 
in  the  offices,  who  subscribed  from  $1,000  to  $3,000.  In  fact,  the 
largest  stockholder  of  the  original  subscription  did  not  exceed  $5,000, 
and  they  belonged  to  both  political  parties.  We  raised  some  $300,000, 
all  of  which  has  been  invested  in  the  tinned-plate  industry. 

We  confess  that  we  all  had  confidence  in  our  ability  to  manufacture 
in  America  anything  which  is  manufactured  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  by  mechanics,  all  things  being  equal. 

As  the  98  per  cent  of  finished  tinned  plate  is  sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel, 
and  as  America  was  then  making  the  finest  sheet  iron  or  steel  in 
the  world,  we  felt  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  successfully 
produce  a  merchantable  article.  With  this  feeling,  the  money  was 
subscribed  and  with  this  feeling  the  investment  was  made,  and  to-day 
we  have  invested  in  Elwood  in  machinery,  buildings,  and  facilities  for 
manufacturing  tin  plate  $300,000. 

All  of  this  $300,000  was  invested  by  persons,  few  of  them  wealthy, 
simply  as  a  saving  fund  of  their  own  on  the  strength  of  the  law  passed 
by  the  United  States  saying  protection  \vould  be  afforded  them  in  this 
country  for  at  le^st  six  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  to  be  re- 
moved unless  we  were  manufacturing  a  certain  proportion  of  the  total 
amount  consumed  in  the  country.  These  stockholders  of  ours,  all  of 
them  citizens,  and  good  ones,  invested  their  money  in  good  faith.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  doubt  manifested  by  Congress  when  it  passed  the  law 
that  tinned  plate  could  be  successfully  produced  in  America,  for  which 
reason  t^he  clause  was  inserted  requiring  a  certain  proportion  to  be  pro- 
duced within  six  years,  or  the  tariff  to  l^e  taken  off  in  consequence.  In 
this  connection  ttie  Welsh  are  openly  saying  through  their  press  that 
they  are  very  much  i.n  hopes  the  tariff  will  not  be  removed  at  all  now, 
as  the  effect  of  the  political  canvass  has  kept  money  from  being  invested, 
and  the  fear  of  political  changes  and  that  the  tariff'  will  be  removed 
within  the  specified  limits  keeps  capital  intimidated,  with  the  result 
that  enough  tinned  plate  will  not  be  manufactured,  as  the  time  will 
soon  be  too  short  for  erecting  necessary  plants  to  reach  the  proportion 
required.  The  tariff  will  then  be  entirely  removed  and  they  will  have  a 
complete  monopoly  of  the  tinned-plate  trade  in  America,  as  they  have 
had  in  the  past,  but  free  from  any  duty  restraints.  These  foreigners 
are  banking  upon  this. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  feeling  that  tinned  plate  could  not  be  manu- 
factured in  this  country  this  condition  would  not  have  been  made,  but 
as  we  have  accepted  this  condition,  and  as  we  have  gone  ahead  with 
this  understanding^  we  feel  justified  in  asking  that  the  promise  ti(^  \^ 
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be  kept,  and  that  we  be  allowed  to  develop  onr  industry  withofnt  tha 
tremendous  antagonism  wbich  has  been  blocking::  our  way  in  the  past 

Our  stockholders  have  not  inv^ested  their  money  for  politioal  effect, 
but  only  as  a  business  investment,  itnd  I,  as  an  oflicer  of  the  company, 
am  not  conductini?  the  business  for  political  elUH*t,  but  to  show  the 
men  who  have  intnisted  their  capital  to  my  management  that  I  will 
look  after  it  proi>erly  for  them. 

Up  to  date,  although  our  stockholders  have  had  their  money  invested 
two  years,  they  have  not  received  any  returns,  and  with  the  present 
condition  of  trade  their  courage  will  have  to  be  sust-ained  without  the 
influence  of  dividends  for  many  weniy  months  longer,  as  the  conten- 
tion the  company  has  had  with  conditions  unprecedented  will  render 
'  us  for  a  long  time  unable  to  declare  even  a  moderate  capital  retom  on 
the  investment. 

The  protex*tion  afforded  to  day  to  the  manufacturer  of  tinned  plate 
has  not  up  to  date  yielded  any  returns,  a«  it  has  been  consumed  in  his 
experiments  in  getting  started  and  getting  his  mill  upon  a  good  work- 
ing biisis,  and  by  the  large  wages  paid  the  men  whom  he  employs. 

This  large-wage  question  is  one  of  the  points  which  now  controls  ns. 
We  pay  very  much  higher  wages  in  all  branches  than  are  paid  on  the 
other  side,  and  to-day  in  their  desperate  eflbrt  to  secure  the  American 
market  the  Welsh  manufacturers  are  making  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  throwing  away  their  profits  entirely,  indicating  a  condi- 
tion of  aft'airs  existing  on  the  other  side,  possible  through  the  long 
contrt)!  which  they  had  over  their  men,  which  can  not  be  brought  abont 
in  America  short  of  a  desperate  struggle  with  a  tendency  toward 
anarchy,  as  the  wages  we  could  offer  our  men  in  order  to  con^>ete  with 
the  existing  English  conditions  would  be  such  as  would  at  first  seem 
an  absolute  imi)ossibi]ity  for  them  to  accept,  and  when  the  final  ac- 
ceptance comes  it  will  only  be  through  the  long  weary  road  of  starva- 
tion, which  I  as  a  manufacturer  trust  I  may  n'ever  be  called  to  pnt  into 
effect. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  we  can  not  run  our  mill  at  losa  If 
the  tariff  is  reduced  our  mill  has  to  stop  until  our  wages  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  same  basis  as  our  competitors  on  the  other  side  havSi 
and  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  go  to  a  lower  basis  for  labor  in 
America  than  now  seems  possible,  and  allow  sufficient  to  support  the 
men  and  their  families,  with  no  possible  chance  to  lay  up  anylihlng  ftr 
a  rainy  day. 

In  proof  of  this  I  would  like  to  cite  some  comparisons:  We  pay  our 
rollers  24  events  a  box  as  against  7  cents  per  box  on  the  other  sidey  and 
we  pay  through  the  rolling  mill  at  the  rate  ofj3  and  4  to  1,  and  in  the 
tinning  house  2  to  1,  paying  12  cepts  a  box  for  tinning,  washine,  and  4 
cents  for  rising  as  agaiTist  6  cents  and  2  cents  on  the  other  side.  We  pay 
our  engineman  to  drive  our  engines  in  the  mill  $60  i)er  mouth,  or  $%M 
per  day,  as  against  (5  i)er  week  on  the  other  side.  For  day  labor  in  oar 
mill  we  pay  $1.40  to  $1.65  per  day;  on  the  other  side  $4  and  $5  per  week 
is  paid.  We  pay  our  men  in  charge  of  pickling  and  annealing  $2M  to 
$4  per  day,  whereas  on  the  other  side  they  pay  $7  i>er  week  and  $10 
per  week.  We  ])ay  our  sui>erintendent  $3,(^00  per  year,  and  this  is  not 
an  excessive  price  for  a  man  with  the  experience  and  ability  necesaaiy 
to  manage  400  or  500  men  and  the  material  for  the  business  we  dOi 
based  upon  Americ^m  practice.  On  the  other  side  the  mill  is  handled 
by  a  man  who  is  paid  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  who  also  does  the  roll 
turning. 

In  our  tinning  house  we  pay  a  man  $5  per  day  as  a  foreman;  tUais 
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not  an  excessive  price  for  a  man  who  has  charge  of  a  tinning  house  as 
large  as  oars,  and  who  has  the  skill  and  experience  necessary  to  con- 
duct the  business  successfully  and  handle  the  men  under  his  charge. 
On  the  other  side  they  pay  a  man  from  $50  to  $60  per  month  for  doing 
the  work. 

We  have  clerks  in  our  office,  and  timekeepers,  and  a  secretary  and 
bookkeeper  who  are  paid  (00,  $75,  to  $150  x>er  month;  whereas  on  the 
other  side  they  have  clerks  for  $30  per  month  and  a  man  to  take 
charge  of  the  office  for  $50  to  $60. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  quoted  you  any  prices  which  seem  out  of 
the  ordinary  for  American  labor.  A  man  must  have  sufficient  money 
to  support  his  family  and  enable  his  children  to  go  to  school  a  certain 
number  of  years,  in  order  that  they  may  acx^uire  knowledge  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  become  inteUigent  artisans,  and  to  properly  judge  of  par- 
ties and  measures,  thus  forming  an  intelligent  franchise,  upon  which  the 
foundation  of  our  country  rests.  On  the  other  side,  I  am  informed  that 
the  children  are  put  into  the  factories  at  8  and  9  years  of  age,  although 
it  seems  incredible;  and  yet  all  the  men  we  have  who  formerly  lived  on 
the  other  side  say  they  started  in  at  8  and  9  years  of  age,  and  have 
been  working  in  the  mill  ever  since.  They  are  paid  70  cents  per  week 
at  first,  and  work  up  on  through  boy  and  girl  labor  to  $2.50  per  week, 
and  there  they  stny  until  they  get  some  position  in  the  skilled  force, 
unless,  perforce^  they  drop  into  the  army  of  starved  manual  laborers. 
We  do  not  pay  a  person  in  our  mill  less  than  $1  per  day,  and  this  is 
for  the  smallest  boys  and  girls  we  use.  Our  day  labor  is  based,  as  I 
said  before,  on  $1.40to$1.65per  day,  and  we  useday  labor  in  many  parts 
where  they  use  women  on  the  other  side.  For  instance,  the  pickling  is 
a  nasty,  wet  and  hard  job;  on  the  other  side  they  use  women  to  do  this 
at  $2  to  $3  per  week,  whereas  we  are  compelled  to  put  in  men  at  $1.40 
per  day — we  could  not  get  women  to  do  the  work,  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  substitute^this  cheap  labor  for  our  men. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  of  our  men  can  afford  to  be  reduced.  There 
are  some  men  whose  wages  can  possibly  be  brought  down  a  small 
amount,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  men,  drawing  wages  from  $1.40  to 
$2  per  day,  and  the  women  and  boys  from  15  to  16  and  17  years  of  age 
who  are  making  $1  to  $1.25  per  day,  can  not  be  reduced  unless  they 
reduce  their  living  to  the  basis  adopted  on  the  other  side,  which  is 
meat  once  a  week  with  the  strictest  economy,  each  year  becoming  one 
weary  round  of  toil,  devoid  of  pleasure,  happiness,  or  any  form  of  en- 
joyment. If,  by  reducing  the  tarift*  on  all  commodities,  the  margin  for 
labor  is  brought  down  to  the  basis  of  that  on  the  other  side,  then  the 
American  workman  must  come  down  to  the  basis  of  the  other  side,  as 
we  have  to  bring  our  wages  down  accordingly.  But  this  can  not  be 
done  in  this  country  without  the  bitter  experience  of  hunger  and 
struggles  verging  on  revolution,  and  not  until  the  laboring  man  is 
brought  to  understand  that  it  is  nopeless  for  him  to  expect  anything 
better— then  starvation  compels  him  to  accept  the  inevitable.  I  do  not 
believe  any  one  of  yon,  if  you  could  see  the  condition  which  would 
stare  these  men  in  the  face  if  the  tarifif  were  reduced,  would  care  to 
bring  it  about.  I  believe  the  policies  of  the  present  political  parties 
would  be  changed  before  such  a  state  of  affairs  could  be  brought 
about,  but  we  ask  that  it  be  not  attempted,  but  that  we  be  left  to  go 
ahead  with  our  business,  thus  taking  care  of  our  working  people, 
taking  care  of  the  community  in  which  we  have  located,  and  taMng 
care  of  the  small  stockholders,  who  subscribed  their  little  ''all"  that  we 
might  make  the  exi>erimeut  of  manufacturing  tinned  plat^  \iv  ^^es^^iSsj^ 
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These  difficulties  T  speak  of  are  not  tin  plate  alone,  but  they  are  bound 
to  come  in  through  our  raw  niateriaK  which  is  the  steel  billets.  Baw 
material  is  all  things  to  all  men.  The  consumer  to  whom  we  sell  our 
])late  considers  our  product  Iiis  raw  material;  we  consider  the  steel 
billets  or  blooms  our  raw  material;  the  steel  man  from  whom  we  buy 
our  billets  considers  the  ore  his  raw  mat(^rial;  the  man  who  mines  the 
ore  considers  the  labor  his  raw  material,  with  labor  the  constant  for 
all. 

Keducing  the  tariff  on  all  sid(\s  would  make  such  a  tremendous  army 
of  unemployed  workmen  during  the  readjustment  of  business  upon  the 
new  lines  as  would  bring  down  wages  to  the  ))oint  which  has  made 
England  the  most  sui^cessful  manufarturing  country  in  the  world,  and 
enabled  her  to  throw  her  doors  open  wide  and  challenge  the  world  on 
a  free  trade  basis,  but  which  forced  one  who  investigated  the  matter  to 
wonder  with  what  hellish  ingenuity  capital  had  been  able  to  discover 
upon  just  how  little  a  man  could  live,  keeping  soul  and  body  together, 
his  future  being  provi<led  foY  by  the  poorhouse,  supported  by  the 
State. 

But  we  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  ke4»p  in  good  faith  the  promises  of  the 
United  States  that  the  tarilf  will  not  be  disturbed  for  live  years,  and 
thus  prevent  this  long  i»eriod  of  unprofitable  strife  and  hungry  expec- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  laborers  waiting  until  their  stomac^hs  tell 
them  they  must  ac<!ept  whatever  wages  are  offered  in  order  to  compete 
with  their  English  brother.  And  of  what  avail  will  it  all  bet  Tinned 
plate  has  practically  been  a  monopoly  of  the  Welsh  for  ye^irs,  and  the 
price  we  have  paid  them  in  the  past  has  shown  what  we  may  expect  in 
the  future,  unless  they  have  to  (H>ntend  with  the  competition  of  the 
American  manufacturers.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when  they 
have  not  felt  that  any  dollar  they  would  wring  out  of  the  American 
I)eo])le  was  not  justly  extracted.  Their  tinned  plate  is  all  made  in  a 
small  area,  and  the  product  is  handled  through  what  is  known  as  the 
metal  exchange,  being  bought  and  sold  by  brokers,  as  wheat,  com,  and 
other  grains  in  this  country.  In  many  ca«es  the  brokers  buy  at  low 
prices  and  hold,  expecting  to  sell  to  the  American  or  foreign  consumer 
later;  and  the  figures  that  I  now  quote<l  show  the  increase  in  price, 
owing  to  the  large  increase  in  duty,  has  been  merely  nominal,  while  the 
consumers  of  this  country  are  not  paying  one  cent  of  this  tax,  but  the 
producer  in  Wales  is.  Large  consumers  in  this  country  say  that  if  the 
tariff  were  taken  off,  after  the  Welshmen  have  strangled  the  American 
industry  the  price  would  be  put  up  so  as  to  recompense  them  for  the 
loss  incurred  in  the  present  fight.  In  proof  of  this,  I  cite  this  letter 
which  I  have  here  from  the  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company: 

Drar  Sir:  The  enclosed  Btatlstics  pertaining  to  the  cost  of  tin  plates,  datypi^d, 
before  and  after  the  McKiuley  act  are  forwarded  to  you  at  the  reqaeat  oz  the 
American  Tin  Phite  Coin])any.  In  f;ivinji^  in  this  er\'idenco  yoii  may  be  aHked,  since  tlw 
name  of  our  company  is  in  a  foreign  form,  if  we  are  a'^foreign  corporation.  The 
domicile  of  the  comjiany  is  at  Cham,  Switzerland,  but  the  company  was  orgsnised 
by  Americans,  has  always  been  managed  by  Americans,  and  a  considerable  part 0f 
the  capital  is  American. 

Til  is  company  has  inveHted  in  the  Unit-ed  States  in  plants  at  Middletown,  N.  T«| 
and  Dixon,  111.,  nearly  $800,000;  in  plants  and  running  capital  together,  OTW 
$1,(X)0,000. 

So  far  as  operations  are  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  the  business  mast  1m 
looked  upon  as  an  American  industry,  employ  in<;  American  labor,  purchasing  Ameni- 
can  sugar  and  American  milk,  as  well  as  many  other  less  important  Aniericwi 
materials. 

At  the  time  the  McKinley  act  was  under  consideration,  the  Anglo-Swiss  Condenaed 
JI/JIc  Compuny,  through  lin  general  m•.vnuv;^^^,\)y  \iiUftT  V>  \\\^  V2,vj\\«x\\l\ft(ft  <jf  Wa^ 
and  Means  in  CougresB,  advocated  the  doublilv^olUi<^Xili-V^^^^^^^>l)V^«^^K^ili&^^Qi^ 
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thn  advnncnd  dnty  wonldnotincrenHetbn  coat  of  the  tin  plates  for  the  American  con- 
aQm«r,  wliile  bMlieviug  that  comiHttitioii  in  man ufaotiitiriK plates  be tneen  American 
and  EnffliHh  uiaaufactiirGrs,  would  reunlt  iu  a,  beCt«r  quality  of  tio  plates  produced 
rin  Amencatlian  are  obtaioalde  abroad.  An  fixpHrimeatal  lot  of  American  tin  plate 
uued  by  this  company  proved  to  be  very  aupi-riur  to  nny  European  raanulacture. 

The  Aiiglu-Swisa  Condeused  Milk  Ci>nj[ian,v,  Biannfacturera  in  Switzerland,  in 
Germany,  in  Kn^lnnd,  and  in  the  United  Staten,  witb  its  general  manager  located  at 
82  Hudson  street,  New  Yorb  City. 

Id  a  letter  dated  Aufjiist  21,  1)^3,  the  manager  of  tbi»  company's  LondciD  branch 
writes  the  general  manager  in  New  loik  ae  follows: 

Hy  opinion  is  that  the  English  tin-plate  m:i1cers  are  working  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble mari^iu  iu  order  to  prevent  a  number  of  tin-plnte  factories  nom  springing  up  and 
succeeding  in  America.  Immediately,  however,  the  American  protection  is  with' 
drawn  yon  may  be  assured  that  the  Eufclish  tin-plate  people  will  have  achieved 
their  end  and  up  will  go  their  prices.  I  think  it  altogether  probable  that  English 
tin  plates  will  cost  the  Amerioans  as  much  alter  the  doty  has  been  removed  as  they 
do  to-day. 

The  An^lo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company,  unlike  most  (if  not  all)  of  Amerioau 
tin-plate  importera,  did  not  stock  thcniselvea  for  fntUTK  use  just  prior  totbeenforco- 
ment  of  the  McKinley  act.  Tine  at  that  time  tin  platfs  were  not  produced  in  the 
United  States,  but  prospective  protection  in  America,  thrungh  the  iufluence  of  the 
advance  in  duty,  had  exactly  the  siimo  efl'ect  to  cheapen  the  priee  of  tin  plates  iu 
England  that  actual  prodiii'tiou  here  would  have  had.  In  like  manner  the  prospec- 
tive abolition  of  all  protection  liaa  the  same  influence,  promptly  felt,  npon  all  pro- 
tected industries  that  actual  hoslile  legislation  would  have. 

Yon  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  tme  of.this  letter  and  the  accompanying  statistics 
rertaiuing  to  tin-plate  purchases  yon  uiiiy  see  tit. 
Youis,  very  truly, 

Anqlo-Swiss  Cosdknsed  Milk  Co., 
Geo.  H.  Page, 

The  Om«ral  Manager.    , 
Comparative  price-iiet  of  lintcare. 
[WbDleHle  pricM.'l 


The  above  wholesale  prices  taken  &om  oti^iml  \n!ki%  ^\:  «s\aO>.«»> 
named. 
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Average  value  of  tin  plate  per  box,  f,  o.  b,,  New  Torbm 

1890 $LU 

1891  (first  six  months), S.lt 

1891  (second  six  months) ^9$ 

1892 B.dd 

18H3  (first  four  months) '%.41 

*  We  are  uow  Ktlling  this  delivered  in  Cliica«:o  for  $5.35,  equal  to  $3.10  New  Tork  Citj. 
NoTB.— luoreane  in  duty  went  into  effect  July  1,  1891. 

The  American  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  substituted  plates  weighiM  109 
pounds  per  box,  costing  27  eents  less  per  box,  reducing  the  cost  to  aboat  $iJSo  Mr 
box,  and  in  many  cases  use  plate  weighing  90  and  95  pounds  per  box«  aad  A  ft 
corresponding  reduction.  These  being  concessions  made  bv  the  Welslunaa  aftt 
possible  to  the  American,  as  his  labor  increases  for  light  weights. 

The  Americans  have  never  yet  given  np  a  straggle,  bat  have  atwagrs 
gone  ahead.  The  past  has  shown  that  the  American  mana£M$tiurar  is 
content  with  bat  a  fair  portion,  and  is  perfectly  willing  to  divide  with 
his  men.  But  let  it  be  a  fight  to  death;  let  him  be  forced  to  oome  into 
competition  under  lower  duties  all  around — his  capital  is  invested  in 
his  mill,  and  all  he  can  do  is  to  sit  down  and  wait  until  natare-tiinie 
to  his  aid  and  forces  the  men  back  to  work  upon  the  terms  olIiBred  hf 
the  Welsh  master  on  the  other  side,  unfortunately  made  necessacy  to 
be  offered  by  the  American  master  oq  this  side. 

There  has  been  brought  to  me,  by  men  who  buy  on  the  other  eide^ 
another  point,  and  from  men  who  one  would  naturally  think  would  be 
opposed  to  the  tariff  on  tinned  plate.  They  are  now  forced  to  boy 
tinned  plate  on  the  other  side  three  or  four  months  before  they  expeot 
to  use  it,  and  the  smaller  men  are  forced  to  buy  through  the  brokerfly 
who  have  heretofore  received  a  large  profit;  they  have  been  forced  to  * 
pay  the  prices  effected  by  the  combination  of  capita)  on  the  other  aide 
with  the  importers  on  this  side.  A  great  many  of  these  men  say  Hbej^ 
are  glad  to  see  the  American  industry  stait  up,  as  they  can  order 
tinned  plate  and  have  it  delivered  to  them  in  two  or  three  weekfli 
which  does  not  necessitate  the  large  outlay  of  capital  which  in  the  past 
has  given  to  a  few  wealthy  importing  houses  a  monopoly  of  Americahi 
vast  tinned  plate  trade;  and,  besides  this,  if  the  tin  is  not  satisflMtoty 
they  can  make  a  direct  complaint  and  have  it  rectified,  whereae  on  fhe 
other  side  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  except  in  rare  cases,  to  know 
who  makes  the  tin,  it  having  passed  through  so  many  handSi  while 
here  they  can  make  their  complaints  direct,  or  return  the  tin;  and  ibr 
this  reason  they  are  glad  to  see  the  American  manufacturer  Btartinc 
up,  even  if  they  have  to  pay  a  trifio  more,  having  the  calm  aseoreiiee 
that  in  a  very  few  years  the  comi)etition  even  in  this  country  wiD  de- 
crease this  slight  advance  in  the  cost  which  now  exists  between  what  • 
was  paid  before  the  tariff  and  what  is  paid  under  the  tariff,  so  befim 
the  six  years  have  expired  the  American  consumer  will  not  be  payiw 
more  than  before  the  duty  was  put  on,  and  will  also  be  able  to  gethS 
supplies  within  two  or  three  weeks  without  any  investment  of  Cftpibal 
from  the  American  manufacturer  right  at  his  door. 

I  have  read  a  great  many  articles  on  the  ^^  robber  barons"  ftnd  ttie 
"robber  tariff,'^  and  1  have  with  interest  read  everything  in  regard  to  ■ 
the  great  tariff  struggle  of  1892,  but  I  fail  to  see  where  there  can  poaaBdr 
be  any  harm  or  loss  to  the  country  in  allowing  the  tinned,  plate  taril^' 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  our  industry,  tore- 
main  asitnow  is,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  benefits  seem  to  be  very  lai|pai» 
It  will  enable  us  to  manufacture  some  $20,000,000  worth  of  goods  inlSin:     " 
country  for  which  we  have  formerly  been  compelled  to  send  gold  atnoid*  / .  - 
We  have  just  had  an  experiencewhichhaa)&e^vex^lyta\i^htuathevalM||f.  ..j4 
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of  onr  goidj  that  with  the  balance  -of  trade  against  ns,  prosperity  dis- 
appear at  once,  and  with  each  day's  shipment  of  gold  our  chances  of 
prosperity  decreases  proportionately.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  an  in- 
dustry to  be  deyeloped  that  will  keep  in  this  country  $20,000,000,  which 
will  certainly  go  a  long  way  toward  overcoming  any  difference  in  the 
balance  of  trade  against  us. 

Besides  this,  it  is  yielding  a  revenue  most  urgently  needed  now  of 
$15,0(H),000  per  year,  or  more  than  $1,000,000  per  mouth.  This  revenue 
will  not,  of  course,  be  obtained  when  we  are  manufacturing  all  the  goods 
in  oar  own  country,  but  it  will  be  now  when  it  is  most  needed,  and  if 
we  can  manufacture  all  the  goods  in  our  own  country  and  sdl  it  as 
cheaply  to  our  consumers  as  ^fore  the  tariflf  of  1891  was  enacted,  then 
the  Government  can  well  afford  to  spare  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
tin  plate,  and  take  in  its  place  the  largely  increased  balance  of  trade 
in  its  favor. 

Having  invested  onr  money  in  good  faith;  having  accepted  the 
pledge  as  extended  by  the  accredited  officers  and  institutions  of  this 
€h)vemment  in  good  faith ;  having  on  this  acceptance  gone  ahead  and 
invested  our  money,  and  having  turned  out  marketable  tin  in  large  . 
quantities — ^the  largest  of  any  manufacturer;  having  done  everything 
on  our  part  indicating  our  desire  and  determination  to  go  ahead  and 
become  a  component  part  of  the  tinned  plate  manufacturers  of  Amer- 
ica, and  as  we  have  shown  that  the  American  consumer  has  not  paid 
one  dollar  from  the  increased  duty,  we  feel  justified  in  appearing  be- 
fore you,  gentlemen,  and  askfng  on  your  part  that  you  see  that  nothing 
is  done  by  this  Congress  which  will  in  any  way  jeopardize  our  interests, 
but  that  the  pledge  honorably  given  by  our  Qovernment  be  maintained 
inviolate. 

Time  permitting,  I  could  continue  indefinitely  showing  how  the  tariff 
vitally  necessary  to  our  industry  does  not  tax  the  people.  How  the 
consumer  is  benefitted  through  the  product  being  manufactured  at  his 
door.  How,  during  the  long  weary  months  of  onr  start,  discouragement, 
sickening  in  its  intensity,  prevailed.  How  odds,  seemingly  insurmount- 
able, showed  endless  accumulation.  How  viciously  we  were  assailed 
by  a  powerful  press  impugning  our  integrity;  assailing  our  credit  in 
th^  commercial  world ;  appealing  to  our  stockholders  of  the  Democratic 
faith  to  cast  obstacles  in  our  path,  and  even  resorting  to  forgery,  that 
they  might  print  over  our  stockholders'  names  offers  to  sell  our  stock 
at  a  discount,  that  the  entire  enterprise  might  stand  discredited  finan- 
cially. How,  with  unassailable  proof  finally  brought  home,  we  were  as- 
sailed as  the  hirelings  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  with  but 
a  few  men  in  our  employ,  all  to  be  discharged  after  the  election. 

How,  before  this  increasing  antagonism,  we  stood  appalled  with  won- 
der and  amazement  almost  convinced  that  our  honorable  effort  to  pro- 
mote industry  and  the  general  betterment  of  our  community  had  indeed 
made  us  a  stronger  in  a  foreign  land  as  one  unclean. 

How  desperately  the  Welsh  manufacturer  is  fighting  to  strangle  this 
ew  American  industry  now  struggling  for  existence  against  such 
monstrous  odds.  How  the  foreigner  wages  his  desperate  battle  in- 
trenched behind  the  accumulated  capital  and  experience  of  a  century. 
How  he  now  stands  joyfully  expe<ttant  waiting  for  the  tariff  changes, 
which  will  restore  him  to  his  threatened  prestige.  How  he  is  assisted  by 
the  powerful  marine,  nourished  with  such  care,  who,  in  many  instances, 
pay  him  to  carry  his  product  as  ballast,  provided  they  be  allowed  to 
keep  it  in  their  hold  for  two  or  three  trips.  How  tkeVx  ^YiV^^^Va.'o^ws:? 
inBtance.iy  bring  it  in  free  to  this  country  aa  baUaAt«    ^orw  >i)ckfc  ^^^^x^s^ 
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oceanlineamfikeathrou^jli  orean  and  rail  rato,  delivering  plates  to  Indian- 
apolis, Chica«ro,  and  other  interior  points  for  less  than  we  can  ship  to 
New  York  City,  llow  to-day  there  is  a  rate  from  Cincinnati  to  Kanaan 
City  of  34  cents  per  100  pounds  on  domestic  plate  as  against  12^  cents 
on  foreign  plate.  How,  failing  in  success  with  all  these  tremendous  and 
startling  advantages  in  his  favor,  and  with  an  American  Congress  still 
loyal  ^)  American  industries,  he  hope^  to  transfer  his  plants  bodily  to 
America,  and  there  do  battle  royal  with  us  on  our  own  soil. 

How  the  entire  jobbing  and  consuming  trade  stands  paralyzed  as  a 
purchasing  power  through  the  uncertainty  produced  by  the  anticipated 
tariff  changes.  How  every  producer  has  curtailed  his  purchases  to  the 
minimum  necessity  of  his  secured  trade.  IIow  labor  stands  aghast 
before  the  present  condition  and  trembling  for  the  future.  How  bank- 
ing looks  askance  at  any  form  of  accommcKlation  to  mannfiMtares 
liable  to  be  atlected  through  tariff  changes.  How  the  ghastly  falling 
off  in  freight  business  on  the  railroads  has  multiplied  the  army  of  the 
unemployed  through  the  necessity  of  redu(*ing  force  to  meet  the  loss  in 
business.  How  the  intelligent  employed  and  unemployed  plaintively 
plead  that  they  little  dreamed  that  the  change  tliey  asked  for  meant 
any  change  in  their  previous  happy  condition  of  employment,  and  how 
the  unintelligent  openly  advocate  uprisings  as  a  means  of  expressing 
their  discontent.  How,  on  all  our  vast  railway  systems,  silent  factories 
eloquently  speak  their  keen  api)rehensions.  How  the  erstwhile  teem- 
ing hive  of  industry,  the  Indiana  gasbelt,  now  stands  a  silent  cemetery 
of  depression.  The  emi)ty  factories,  glooifiy  monuments  of  the  country's 
pause  and  the  laborers^  want.  How,  on  all  sides,  the  helpless  call  alond, 
that  you  gentlemen  may  read  the  oracle's  scroll  ere  'tis  too  late.  How 
the  now  happy  employes  of  our  mill  as  1  left  it  Monday,  keenly  appre- 
ciating the  i)ersonal  interest  in  my  mission,  looked  mo  Clod  si>e^  for 
success,  and  c(mld  I  but  reproduce  here  that  mute  appeiil,  my  cause  is 
won. 

1  have  strong  faitli  that  I  could  take  yon  gentlemen  with  me  as  a 
judicial  court  of  inquiry,  and  honestly  win  the  cause  I  advocate  ou  its 
merits.  I  speak  with  malice  towards  none,  but  as  one  who  entered  the 
ranks  of  labors  honorable  army.  If  I  appear  before  you  wearing  a  ser- 
geant's straps,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  boys  in  the  camp.  I  do  aot^ 
nor  can  not,  appear  for  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company.  That  is  a 
certificate  from  the  State;  buildings,  machinery,  money,  and  supplies, 
all  beyond  the  reach  of  change.  I  do  appear  for  labor — on  the  one 
hand  those  who  produce  our  commodities,  on  the  other,  those  whose 
frugality  and  economy  furnished  the  means  to  sustain  the  labor — all 
still  dependent  on  honorable  lalxtr  for  the  livelihood.  Unrest  has  been 
rampant  througliout  the  land;  manifestations  of  discontent  have  been 
accepted  as  just  demands,  and  the  ant  sees  the  result  of  its  toil  vitally 
endangered  by  the  blast.  I  believe  tiie  statesmanship  which  has  always 
been  inherent  within  these  walls  at  every  crisis  will  prevail  and  our 
marvelous  j)rosperity  continue  on  ai)ace. 

To  your  honorable  body  has  been  reserved  the  possible  distinction 
of  nailing  to  the  mast  of  our  proud  Ship  of  State  tlie  flag  of  American 
industrial  inde]>endence,  so  that,  no  matter  what  strife  may  develop 
amongst  the  struggling  crew  below,  that  bright  banner  may  be  first 
visible  on  all  sides  to  the  eyes  of  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world 
they  come  knocking  at  our  doors. 
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COST  OF  TIN   PLATE  NO  GREATER  SINCE  DUTY  WAS  ADVANCED  THAN  BEFORE. 

List  of  invoices,  embracing  all  purchases  ma4e  in  England  of  tin  plate,  SB-gauge,  hy  the 
Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company ^  New  Yoi'k,  duHng  two  years  and  two  months 
immediately  preceding  the  enforcement  of  the  MvKinley  act,  July  1,  18iH, 

STEEL  TAGGERS,  112  POUNDS  TO  A  BOX.    COKE  PLATES.  36-GUAGE. 
[These  cost  jiriccs  include  all  expoDse8,  datj  paid,  laid  down  in  Now  York.] 


Date. 


May  21... 
May  21... 

JaneS 

AngaAt27 
Julys.... 
October  2. 


18,^0. 


1890. 


September  26 , 
Scptomber  26 


Boxofi. 

Cost      1 

price. 

135 

$8.58 

119 

8.60 

190 

8. 5915 

324 

8. 788 

402 

8.5838 

325 

8.7604 

24 

8.872 

171 

8.872 

Date. 

18D0. 

October  30 

November  18 

1891. 

January  IC 

March  12 

Apra27 


Cost 
price. 


$9.3606 
9.1402 


8.9057 
9. 3735 
9.3135 

115.8402 


Average  cost  before  the  advance  of  duty^  $8.89. 

List  of  invoices,  embracing  all  purchases  made  in  England  of  tin  plate,  36-gauge,  by  the 
Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Confpany,  New  York,  during  two  years  and  two  months 
following  the  enforcement  ofih^  McKinley  act,  July  1,  1891. 

STEEL  TAGGERS,  112  POUNDS  TO  A  BOX.    COKE  PLATES,  36  GAUGE. 

[These  cost  prices  include  all  expenses,  duty  paid,  laid  down  in  Now  York.] 


Dato. 


1891. 


September  14. 
November  2 . . 


Ib92. 


March  23 

June  6 , 

June  25 

September  5 . , 
November  25 


RnYAa 

Cost 

price. 

195 

$8.7863 

195 

9.1067 

210 

8.878 

210 

8.1006 

90 

8.1984 

210 

8.1868 

210 

7.829 

1893. 


January  31 
January  31 
March9.... 
April  24... 

June  12 

August  11. 
August  11. 


Boxes. 


2,580 


Cost 
price. 


105 

$7.9353 

105 

7.9423 

210 

7.9421 

210 

8.057 

210 

7.8646 

210 

7.847 

210 

7.847 

114. 6611 


Average  cost  after  the  advance  of  duty,  $8.20. 
TH 25 


D.l«. 

B».e,. 

V^. 

Date. 

UOIM. 

Om* 

1801. 

IBS 

IBS 

19S 
390 

310 

210 

aio 

120 

««0 
210 

420 

IS 

«.05M 
8.095 

sisiiffl 

S.TJ7T 

b:7748 
17453 

Ortol»r25 

aifl 

IB 
10 

J 

410 

3 

111 

% 

uo 

s: 

MO 

'« 

i 

TK* 

t^ 

1832. 

^rSi 

tsr 

IS 

fiSt 

B^mi 

Oi)tob«Tl7 

is.au 

"»"" 

Average  coit  aftar  tbe  odviuiae  of  dat;,  $5.72. 

lAtl  of  invoices,  enhraoing  all  purcha*ei  made  in  England  of  (in  plait,  SO-faMft,  tf  (I 

Angto-Smin  Condtnted  Milk  Company,  Nem  i'nrk,  ilNriiig  tma  gtari  and  tm»  nnft 

immedialelg  preceding  Iht  enforctaital  of  the  iloEiuley  act,  Julg  1,  1891. 

112  POUNDS  TO  A  BOX.    COKE  PLiTKS,  SOGAUQE. 

[ThMB  iMt  prlcM  Indndo  klleipaiUM,  duty  paid,  laicUloirn  In  Xcw  York.) 


Avenge  coat  be/bre  the  advance  of  dutj,  (5.6i 
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The  Chairman.  About  what  ad  valorem  is  4  (ients  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Leeds.  That  is  about  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  real  estate  have  you  in  connection  with  your 
plant  there  I 

Mr.  Leeds.  A  bout  10  acres. 

Mr.  Bynum,  I  understood  you,  in  your  statement,  to  say  that  98  per 
cent  was  sheet  steel  1 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Which  you  estimate  as  cost  f 

Mr.  Leeds.  1  am  speaking  of  weight.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  is  in- 
ished  steel ;  two  pounds,  pig  tin. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  do  you  estimate  as  the  proportion  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  tin  f 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  should  think  about  35  per  cent. 


ROOFING  TIN  PLATE. 

(Paragraph  146.) 

SiES:  We  are  manufacturers  of  sheet-metal  shingles,  used  for  house 
covering. 

Our  raw  materials  are  roofing  tin  plate  and  steel  sheets;  the  latter 
are  known  to  importers  as  black  taggers;  wire  gauge  No.  30.  These  are 
the  sheets  used  by  some  of  the  American  tin-plate  makers,  and  the 
finished  tin  plates  are  sold  as  American  tin  plate. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  we  have  received  over  6,000  com- 
munications from  people  who  prefer  to  use  the  kind  of  roofing  we  make, 
but  are  prevented  from  doing  so  because  of  the  high  duty  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  which  we  are  obliged  to  add  to  cost  of  our  goods,  and  which 
we  require  the  consumers  to  pay. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  ask  in  the  name  of  6,000  people  who  are  de- 
prived of  using  that  which  they  prefer,  by  reason  of  the  said  high  duty, 
that  roofing  tin  plates,  and  particularly  steel  sheets,  of  which  tin  plate 
is  made,  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

The  National  Sheet  Metal  Eoofing  Co. 
By  C  B.  Cooper,  President. 


SWEDISH  IRON". 

(Paragraph  146.) 

Friday,  September  8,  1893. 

8TATIMEHT  OF  V.  A.  GILBERT,  OF  CLBYSLAHD,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  statement  contains  the  substance  of  what 
you  desire  the  committee  to  know,  you  can  submit  your  statement  and 
enlarge  upon  it  in  any  remarks  you  may  desire  to  make. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Very  well;  I  will  be  very  brief.  I  will  state  it  in  a 
nut  shell.  In  July,  1891,  several  gentlemen,  realizing  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  tubes  for  the  manufacture  of  bicycles,  and  having 
visited  England  for  that  purpose,  found  that  there  was  but  one  i^U\^^ 
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in  the  world,  practically,  wlioiv  tlicy  conlil  be  obtained,  Biriniii|;hamy 
England,  conceived  the  idea  (»f  lia\  in«r  these  articles  manufactured  in 
this  country,  in  some  way,  from  nr.derial  which  is  obtained  alone  in 
Sweden:  Up  to  that  time  there  had  never  been  a  pound  of  (M)ld-drawn 
steel  tubin^r  made  in  this  country.  It  is  a  wehUvss  steel  tube^  drawn 
cold.  We  knew  that  it  was  for  tlie  interest  of  the  pe<»i)le  of  this  coun- 
try, and  these  gentlemen  bon^j^ht  tnmi  a  company  of  Birniingham  the 
l)roeess  and  nnnthinery  for  its  manufacture,  and  as  a  result  of  that  there 
was  establislu»d  at  Shelby,  ()hi(»,  what  is  known  as  the  Shelby  Steel 
Tube  ComjKiny.  From  that  time  to  this  they  have  been  progressing 
with  that  work,  and  liave  now  what  are  called  benches  to  the  number 
of  forty- two  in  operation.  Tiiey  sold  hist  year  alnmt  2,000,000  feet  of 
this  tubing  to  the  peoide  who  use  it  in  this  country.  They  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  on  this  material,  which  to  them  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  raw  material,  under  section  14G  of  the  tariff  act,  1.0  c^ntsper 
l)0und.    This  material  which  they  import  is  called  billets  or  blooms. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  kind  of  material  is  it? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Itmi^ht  be  called  a  grade  of  steel.  It  has  very  little 
manganese  and  very  little  carbon  in  it.  In  this  paper  which  I  have  left 
with  the  committee  it  is  analyzed.  The  comj)onent  parts  are  a  little 
haid  to  name.  It  is  ranked  and  called  steel  in  the  tiiriff  act.  We  have 
to  pay  4  cents  a  pound  for  it  and  1.0  per  pound  to  brinj*:  it  in.  We  have 
now  400  tons  ot*  it  on  the  way,  and  we  are  b(mnd  to  pay  $14,336  on  it, 
unless  this  be  taken  off.  Our  im])ortation  has  amounted  to  the  sum  oi 
$97,000  in  round  numbers,  exclusive  ot*  this  $14,.*5,*M). 

Mr.  D AL.ZELL.  Uow  is  it  described  in  the  tariff'  law !  What  is  it 
called? 

Mr.  GiLHERT.  It  is  called  steel  or  blooms.  It  has  a  certain  schedule 
of  duty,  owing  to  the  price  per  pound  of  the  material,  and  we  have  to 
pay  4  cents  or  under,  piacticially  4  cents,  or  1.0  x)er  pound.  Now,  it  is 
fair  to  say  at  the  outset  in  this  matter,  that  when  this  tariff'  act  was 
X)assed  there  was  not,  commercially  known,  any  such  billets  or  bI«M>mH 
as  we  present  to  you  to-day.  There  was  not  in  the  United  States  a 
manufactory  of  this  cold-drawn  tube  to  be  protected.  It  came  into  use 
in  1891,  and  by  the  wording  of  section  140  of  the  tariff'  act,  it  was  held 
to  be  dutiable  at  1.6  cents  i)er  pound.  Perhaps  the  reading  of  this  pai^er 
Avill  bring  the  matter  before  you  better  than  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Gilbert  read  the  following  paper: 

Gentlemen:  The  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Company,  of  isliolby,  Ohio,  having  been 
kindly  accorded  a  hearinjif,  respect luHy  rt'i)r('scnt  that  they  commenced  busineM  in 
the  summer  of  ISOl,  and  have  now  invested  in  their  plant  and  busincHS  $350,0U(S  sud 
are  supplying;  a  hirge  number  of  our  American  consumers  with  tlie  best  of  tnbing. 
We  believe  that  the  duty  of  over  10  i)er  cent  Ufl  valorem  on  tlie  hollow  billeta  or 
blooms  imported  by  us,  and  of  whi<*h  we  are  the  only  importers,  is  very  ui^uat  and 
unnecessarily  burdensome,  and  is  the  result  of  the  application  ol'  the  tariff  act  to 
the  material  uow  imported  by  us,  but  which  at  the  time  of  the  jiMssage  of  the  act 
waa  neither  commercially  known  nor  ha<l  any  of  it  beeu  imported  into  thia  country. 
So  believing  we  ask  to  submit  the  fcdlowinc: 

(1)  The  importation  of  hollow  billets  or  liollow  blooms  for  the  purpose  now  nsed 
had  not  commenced  wheu  the  present  tariti'  act  was  being  prepared  nor  when  it  was 
enacted. 

(2)  The  combination  of  com))osition,  construction,  and  uses  of  these  billets  and 
blooms  is  not  produced  in  this  country  (nor  in  any  other  ex<ept  Sweden),  nor  ia  the 
material  or  constructicm  found  or  jiroduced  in  this  country. 

(3)  The  first  manufacturing  of  tube  in  thi^  country  fron'i  these  billeta  or  blooina 
was  started  by  the  people  we  represent  in  181U,  and  none  others  have  veutnn»d. 

(4)  We  leave  with  the  committee  a  sample  of  the  billet  or  bloom  as  it  ia  when 
imported,  aud  samplen  o£  several  sizea  of  the  tiuLshcd  tube  as  mauafactuxed  la 

AiuerJoa, 
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(5)  The  bloom  or  billets  so  imported  is  practically  raw  material,  as  very  little 
labor  is  bestowed  upon  it  where  it  is  made.  It  is  simply  heatod,  placed  in  form,  and 
cut  in  lenghths  for  shipping  as  you  see  it  here.     (Sample.) 

(6)  This  material  has  and  may  be  again  analyzed  and  has  and  will  bo  found  to 
contain : 

Carbon 0.130 

Silicon 0.035 

Mansrancse 0. 155 

SulpLur 0.005 

Phosphorus 0. 041 

demonstrating  that  it  is  ]>r.i{tic:illy  not  a  romnotitor  with  steel  for  its  general  and 
ordinary  use,  nor  of  ir  n  in  its  general  and  ordinary  use. 

(7)  The  process  of  making  this  material  useful  i's  by  drawing  the  same  cold  into 
what  is  known  as  cold-drawn  seamless  steel  tube. 

(8)  Onr  company  employ  about  260  men,  has  been  in  operation  since  July,  1891| 
and  have  not  yet  made  a  dividend. 

(9)  Heretofore  these  billets  have  been  manufactured  into  tubing  in  other  countries, 
principally  at  Birmingham,  England,  where  all  onr  consumers  were  compelled  to  buy. 

(10)  In  addition  to  the  burden  of  transportation,  freight,  insurance,  commissions, 
and  incidental  expenses  attending  the  importation  of  this  material,  we  are  com- 
pelled  to  meet  the  difference  in  price  of  labor,  which  is  its  chief  cost,  as  every  billet 
must  be  put  through  from  50  to  200  operations,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  fin- 
ished tube,  before  it  is  perfected  and  ready  for  market. 

(11)  All  this  the  manufacturers  might  be  said  to  anticipate,  but  in  order  to  com-  • 
pete  with  the  foreign  manufactured  tubing  the  American  manufacturer  meets  with 
a  still  more  serious  obstacle,  tIz:  Under  the  present  tariff  act  the  importer  of  these 
billets  or  blooms  paying  4  cents  per  pound  is  required,  under  paragraph  146  of  the 
tariff  act,  to  pay  1.6  cts.  per  pound  duty,  or  40  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  while  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  making  the  finished  tubing  from  exactly  the  same  billets  and  blooms, 
is  required  to  jmj  duty,  under  section  157  of  this  act,  of  less  than  7  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

(12)  We  believe  this  discrimination  against  American  labor  or  against  American 
manufacturers  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  application  of  a  statute  prepared  be- 
fore the  article  we  now  use  was  commercially  known,  and  before  there  was  any 
American  manufacturer  of  such  tube  to  protect,  and  that  the  compulsory  payment 
thereof  was  and  is  unfair  and  unjust,  and  that  in  the  amendment  of  the  law  such 
provision  should  be  made  as  to  enable  us  to  receive  back  all  or  a  portion  of  the  duty 
paid  by  us.  We  have  imported  of  these  billets  2,505,842  pounds,  at  a  cost  of 
$97,158.74,  and  have  in  addition  paid  a  duty  thereon  of  $38,910.94,  and  in  addition 
there  is  now  in  bond  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  400  tons,  on  which  as  now  classified  we 
will  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  $14,336.  It  is  necessary  and  but  fair,  that  we  should  be 
relieved  of  this.  The  question  has  occurred  to  us  how  to  so  word  a  proviso  as  to 
meet  our  views,  and  we  concluded  that  if  a  new  tariff  bill  w«a8  to  be  prepared,  and 
if  not  if  the  present  tariff  act  was  amended,  or  in  either  event  a  proviso  ujight  be 
added  to  section  146,  or  its  substitute  in  event  of  a  new  bill  identifying  this  class  of 
importations  and  substantially  as  follows : 

Provided  that  any  duty  collected  or  payable  on  hollow  steel  billets  or  hollow 
blooms  purchased  abroad  and  imported  since  Januiliry  1,  1892,  into  the  United  States 
to  be  there  manufactured  into  cold  drawn  seamless  tube,  shall  be  refunded,  and  if 
not  paid,  released  without  the  payment  of  duty;  and  hereafter  no  duty  shall  bo 
charged  thereon. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Shelby  Stefx  Tube  Co., 
By  D.  L.  Cockle Y,  Fresident. 

During  the  reading  of  the  paper  the  following  interruptions  occurred : 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  this  used  forf 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  used  in  tbe  manufacture  of  bicycles.  It  is 
need  by  the  Government  in  its  naval  afl'airs.  We  have  furnished  the 
Government  with  what  it  has  used.  It  may  be  used  for  boilers,  to 
some  extent. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  have  stated  that  the  material  of  which  this  is 
composed  is  not  found  in  this  country.  Of  what  material  is  it  com- 
posed t 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  a  peculiar  grade  of  steeV,  ^vi(i  \^  iowwC^  ^QWi.  \». 
Sweden*    Eti'orts  have  been  made  iu  this  lioauU^s  o\v  ^n^x>j  >iA5^^  ^^ 
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steel  almost,  without  success.  It  could  not  be  made  to  work.  It  most 
be  a  steel  that  cau  be  drawn  cold  without  tearing,  so  that  it  will  pro- 
duce this  perfect  seamless  tube.  So  far  as  experiment's  have  gone, 
there  has  been  an  utter  inability  to  do  it,  except  with  the  iron  of  Swe- 
den as  handled  there. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  It  is  a  peculiar  ore  found  only  in  Sweden,  and  is  by 
reason  of  the  j>rocess  of  manufacture! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Very  likely  there  is  something  in  the  fuel  tbund 
there.  I  am  not  a  chemist,  and  I  can  not  answer  all  those  questions, 
if  I  should  try. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  make  these  tubes,  and  is  it  your  proposition  that 
this  article  ou^^lit  to  (;ome  in  freef 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

lilr.  Hopkins.  Keally,  these  tubes  are  your  raw  material t 

Mr.  (tILBERT.  Y'es,  sir.  As  manufacturers,  ic  is  our  raw  material. 
It  is  demanded  to  a  large  extent  in  this  country,  and  it  has  heretofore 
been  purchased  at  Birmingham,  England,  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  your  material,  independ- 
ent of  the  tariff  T 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Four  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariff  is  1.0  cenfe^  per  pound ;  you  pay  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  the  raw  material.  What  is  a  tariff  on  the  tube  ttiat  you 
manufacture! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  less  than  7  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  value  per  poundl 

Mr.  Gilbert.  About  35  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  tariff  is  2^  cents. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  contention  is  that  you  pay  40  per  cent  on  the 
raw  material,  whereas  the  finished  product  can  come  in  at  8t 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Ye^;  a  fraction  under  7. 

The  Chairman.  But,  in  spite  of  that,  you  have  been  able  to  do  a 
large  business? 

Mr.  Gilbert,  We  have  not  been  able  to  make  dividends;  but  we 
have  pushed  the  business  as  well  as  we  could,  and  have  supplied  the 
trade.    We  propose  to  continue  and  do  the  be^t  we  can. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  make  any  other  goods  t 

Mr.  Gilbert.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  it  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  in  this 
country! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  not  used  for  any  other  purpose.  There  is  some 
speculation  and  experiment  as  to  whether  it  can  be  used  for  canes, 
umbrella  handles,  etc.,  but  it  is  not  now  nsed  for  anything  else. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Why  is  it  not  used  for  boiler  tubes! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  not  in  shape  for  that.  The  i)resident  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Cockley,  can  answer  that  better  than  1  can.  1  suppose 
the  material,  if  produced  of  the  proper  size,  might  be  used  for  boiler 
tubes. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  percentage  is  the  tai*iif  of  the  value  of  these. 
tubes! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  tariff  is  1.6  cents  on  a  valuation  of  4  cents. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  was  speaking  of  your  finished  ])roduct. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  2h  cents,  or  less  than  7  per  cent  ad  vsilorenu 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  it  not  45  jwjr  cent  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  the  finished  bicycle  that  is  made  up  ready 
for  use  comes  in  at  45  x)er  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  It  comes  in  under  the  head  of  '^Boiler  and  other 
tubes,  2^  cents.'^ 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir;  and  has  beto  so  dexjided  by  the  courts  of 
the  country.  On  a  careful  reading  of  the  tariff,  with  which  you  gen- 
tlemen are  familiar,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  way  of  avoiding  the 
payment  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  because  the  machiae  will  simply  be 
dismantled  and  come  in  without  being  assembled.  They  will  not  come 
in  as  a  finished  bicycle,  but  will  be  put  together  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  is  a  species  of  evjision  t 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir;  they  send  in  the  parts  and  assemble  them  on 
this  side. 

1  will  say  here  that  I  heard  from  a  bicycle  man  who  has  had  to  do 
with  this  matter,  that  about  the  time  this  concern  started,  the  only  way 
he  could  get  within  half  a  mile  of  the  plants  at  Birmingliam  would  be 
to  put  his  money  in  bank,  subject  to  their  order,  some  four  or  six 
months  before  he  wanted  the  goods,  and  then  they  would  respect  his 
order. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  they  get  orders  respected  any^  more  readily  now  in 
Birmingham  t 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir;  they  can  get  them  more  readily  now  be- 
cause we  have  a  plant  right  in  this  country  producing  it.  I  think  they 
are  a  little  more  lenient  now  across  the  water. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  has  been  the  case  since  the  establishment  of  the 
plant  on  this  side? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  price  is  lower  this  year.  We  are 
starting  into  a  new  year  and  we  expect  comi)etition  will  bring  the 
price  a  little  lower. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  did  you  say  about  their  being  a  little  more 
lenient  abroad? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  have  understood  that  they  can  get  their  orders 
there  with  not  quite  so  much  trouble  as  before. 

Mr.  Payne.  Without  accompanying  the  order  with  the  cash! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Without  putting  up  the  cash  four  or  five  months  in 
advance.    This  takes  money,  and  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  wages  here  and 
abroad! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  1  can  not  tell  exactly.  I  presume  you  would  have 
more  ready  access  to  that  information.  I  am  told  that  while  we  pay 
from  $1.50  to  $3.50  that  they  pay  from  three  to  six  shillings.  That  is 
my  information,  but  I  do  not  state  it  as  a  fact,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Payne,  i'rom  whom  did  you  get  thatt 

Mr.  Gilbert.  From  men  who  have  come  over  here,  and  from  manu- 
facturers who  have  been  abroad  and  given  us  that  information. 

Mr.  Payne.  Who  have  been  in  the  factories  abroad  t 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  our  principal  stockholders  has  been 
a  manufacturer  there,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  arrange  to  manu- 
facture it  here,  he  got  the  facts. 

In  proposing  a  rate  I  do  it  with  all  respect  to  the  committee,  not  for 
the  purix>se  of  wording  your  tariff"  bill,  but  for  the  purpose  of  the 
identification  of  this  material  as  well  as  for  the  enlightenment  of  others 
who  may  be  heard  on  this  subject;  and  also  in  order  that  there  may  be 
some  record  of  the  matter.  If  you  think  our  views  are  meritorious,  it 
would  be  well  to  take  out  this  article  from  schedule  of  section  140,  or 
in  any  similar  section  which  you  may  have  in  any  bill. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  If  the  provision  was  mude  to  apply  to  blooms  pnr- 
cbasecl  abroad,  would  it  not  cover  more  than  this  pioductf 

Mr.  CiiLBEKT.  It  might  be  made  to  read  so  a^  to  refer  to  articles  to 
be  used  for  a  certain  puri)ose,  naming  the  one  for  which  this  one  has 
been  used. 

Mr.  Dalzell  (reading).  *<To  be  there  manufactured  into  cold-drawn 
seamless  tubes."  Could  not  a  manufacturer  under  this  clause  import 
other  than  those  ma<le  in  Sweden! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  1  tliink  not.  This  whole  subject  will  be  up 
before  ycm  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  firom 
investigation — ^for  wo  have  not  been  iisleep,  but  have  been  trying  to 
protect  our  i)roperty  investxid  in  this  plant — and  have  written,  sent 
word,  and  exhausted  every  ettort  to  know  what  we  are  doing  and  to  see 
"where  we  are  at" 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  see  he  watches  the  proceedings  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Gilbert  (continuing).  And  we  have  not  yet  found  anything 
of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  use  will  it  be  when  bicycles  go  out  of  nsef 

Mr.  Gilbert.  From  what  information  we  have,  we  think  bicycles 
will  never  go  out  of  use;  but  if  they  should,  there  is  more  or  less  ex- 
perimental work  in  the  way  of  finding  a  use  for  them  in  boiler  tubes, 
canes,  umbrella  handles,  and  other  uses,  where  such  an  articles  are  es- 
sential in  point  of  strength  and  lightness. 

Mr.  Htevens.  Will  y<mr  works  supply  enough  of  these  for  bicyclest 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  demand  is  about  4,000,000  feet  every  year.  Our 
factory  has  doubled  its  capacity.  We  delivered  2,0U0,(K)0  feet  and  over 
of  this  tube  during  the  past  year.  We  calculate  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  this  trade,  or  jit  least  such  of  it  as  the  foreigner  does  not  take  care 
of.  We  feel  that  this  has  been  a  matter  of  great  convenience  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  while  we  did  not  go  into  it  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  of  making  money,  yet  we 
feel  that  it  is  an  institution  that  is  necessary  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

It  is  not  necessarv  for  me  to  sav  that  we  have  had  differences  with 
the  collector  as  to  his  construction  of  the  law,  and  thinking  (and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  is  right  if  he  takes  the  exact  wording  of  the  law) 
that  the  fact  of  its  being  commercially  unknown  before  this  law  was 
enacted,  a  fact  that  no  human  intelligence  could  give,  before  its  exist- 
ence, we  80  claimed,  though  unsuccessfully,  but  nevertheless  had  to 
pay  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  was  this  raw  material  first  manufacturecH 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  can  not  tell.  It  was  before  the  last  tariff  act  was 
passed,  but  up  to  that  time  none  had  been  imported  into  this  country, 
and  it  was  not  commercially  known  here.  Not  a  i)ound  of  it  had  ever 
reached  our  shores  for  any  manufacturing  purpose.  We  did  not  even 
have  a  specimen  of  it.  We,  therefore,  think  that  under  the  circum- 
stances we  ought  at  least  to  be  i)ut  on  a  lev(*l  with  the  people  who  are 
manufacturing  this  product  across  the  water,  so  that  we  can  have  a 
fair  chance  with  them.  We  must  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
incidental  expenses  the  same  as  they. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  say  that  the  demand  has  so  largely  increased 
that  you  have  doubled  your  capacity? 

•  Mr.  Gilbert.  There  was  a  demand,  or  we  would  not  have  started. 
We  have  doubled  our  capacity. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  money  have  you  paid  in  this  dutyl 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Ninety-seven  thousand  dollars  over  and  above  the 
$14,000  which  we  will  be  compelled  to  pay. 
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Mr.  TuBNER.  That  is  what  you  want  reftindedt 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  \rant  the  judgment  of  this  committee  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  should  not  have  it,  or  a  portion  of  it,  refunded.  It  ought  to 
be  refunded  from  January,  1892.       * 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  make  your  customers  pay  it  back  to  you  by 
charging  them  your,  increased  cost  in  the  product  in  your  original 
charge  to  them;  and,  if  so,  will  you  refund  to  themt 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  go  through  that  pro- 
cess. We  feel  that  since  we  ventured  the  capital  necessary  to  organize 
this  business  and  created  this  plant,  we  should  have  a  fair  return  for 
our  money.  If  over  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  had  not  been  paid  out 
by  way  of  a  tariff,  while  the  foreign  importer  only  pays  out  less  than  7 
per  cent,  the  situation  would  be  different. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  much  of  the  earnings  have  you  diverted  to  the 
betterment  of  the  plant! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  have  not  taken  out  anything,  and  yet  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  have  lost  money. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Have  you  used  any  of  the  proceeds  of  the  plant  to 
better  it! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would  like  to  make  an  exact  statement  of  that,  for 
we  have  it;  I  know  that  we  have  kept  paying  in  money  to  increase 
the  plant. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Outside  of  the  plant  what  have  you  put  into  it! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  have  put  in  $60,000  or  $80,000  at  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not,  however,  sold  the  product  for  less 
than  cost! 

Mr.  Gilbert,  l^o,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  obliged  to  have  this  raw  material  because 
of  the  quality  of  the  Swedish  steel,  it  being  free  from  some  impurities 
which  adhere  to  ores  in  this  country! 

Mr.  GiLffliRT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  admit  iron  ore  free  this  raw  material  could  be 
gotten  in,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  do  not  know  how  to  make  these  blooms,  and  we 
would  be  shut  out  if  we  could  not  get  them.  The  fuel  has  some  pecu- 
liar combinations.  We  do  not  have  the  cedar  that  is  used  for  the  char- 
coal, and  by  reason  of  not  having  other  things  we  are  not  able  to  make 
a  full  explanation  of  what  would  enable  us  to  do  this.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  make  these  billets  and  we  do  not  know  anybody  who  does.  It 
has  been  tried  again  and  again  in  France  and  Germany,  but  it  is  not 
produced  successfully  in  any  other  place  except  Sweden. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  we  import  any  Swedish  ores  now! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  obliged  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  I.G 
cents  per  pound  on  the  raw  material  as  a  duty,  and  4  cents  is  the  price 
of  it  abroad! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  finished  product  is  worth  35  cents  a  pound,  and 
can  be  imported  by  your  rivals  at  2^  cents  tai'iit',  whereas  you  pay  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  your  workingmen  better  wages  than  are 
paid  in  Birmingham! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  1  think  we  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much.. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  40  per  cent  ad  valot^ixi  o\i  ^wvx  \£^^\«c\s^^ 
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you  pay  better  wages  to  yonr  workingmen,  and  yet  you  carry  on  the 
business  in  this  country  without  loss! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  can  carry  o\\  the  business,  and  have  carried  on  the 
business,  but  whether  we  think  11^  wise  to  continue  if  we  have  no  hope 
of  being  relieved  from  this  tariff,  or  if  we  knew  that  the  matter  was 
ended,  and  we  would  have  to  come  up  against  it  as  against  a  blank  wall, 
I  could  not  answer  as  to  the  question  of  continuing. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  claim  that  you  have  lost  anything  on  the 
sale  of  your  pr<»ductf 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  but  we  want  to  ox>ntinue  to  do  business,  and 
we  want  to  make  something  from  it. 

The  president  of  our  company,  Mr.  Cockley,  is  here,  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  hear  him. 


IKON  IJlLIiETS. 

(Parafrarph  146.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  D.  L.  C0CKI£7. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  toe  Committee:  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  the  very  compreheusive  stsitement 
w^hich  you  have  just  he^ard  from  Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  he  did  not  under- 
stand one  of  the  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  question  was  with  reference  to  the  amount  ol 
duty. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  think  he  said  that  the  finished  product  was  35 
cents  and  the  duty  was  2J  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Cockley.  As  we  figured  in  the  original  contemplation  of  the 
establishment  of  the  works  in  this  country,  and  from  the  \)i»,st  knowl- 
edge we  could  get,  the  duty  would  not  exceed  $22.50  per  ton  on  the 
raw  material.  We  could  not  find  that  it  was  classed  otlierwise  than  as 
billets  or  blooms  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  coming  in  at  $22.50 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  produce  these  billets  or  blooms  here  fi'om  ore 
imported  from  Sweden  the  tariff  of  75  cents  a  ton,  of  coui*se,  would  not 
make  nuich  difference  f 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  would  not  care  whether  it  was  75  cents  a  ton,  or 
over  t 

!Mr.  Cockley.  !No,  sir.  The  difficult^'  that  we  would  run  against 
would  be  our  own  want  of  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  making  them, 
as  well  as  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  combination  of  material 
requisite  to  produce  the  metal  in  this  condition.  You  can  see  that  it 
is  a  peculiarly  soft  metal.  It  is  the  only  one  we  can  find  that  we  can 
work  in  that  manner.  In  our  experience  we  have  used  American  ores 
from  Tennessee  to  Wisconsin,  and  we  have  never  found  one  that  would 
draw  in  a  manner  like  this  when  cold. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  you  never  have  tried  the  imported  ore  of  which  this 
is  niadeT 

Mr.  Cockley.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  the  combination  and  it  woold 
take  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  are  not  manufacturers  of  billets  of  any  kindl 

Mr.  Cooexey.  No,  sir. 
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STEEIi-SAW  PliATES. 

(Pangnph  146.) 
STATEXENT  OF  HENBT  DISSTOIT  &  BGSS, 

Phtladelphia,  September  22j  1893. 

Article  146  of  tlie  tariflf  act  of  1890  calls  for  7  cents  per  pound  on 
steel-saw  plates  when  valued  at  16  cents  per  pound.  We  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  duty  on  band-saw  plates,  wholly  or 
partially  manufactured,  black  or  bright,  thinner  than  13  gauge  (or  .095 
inch),  up  to  14  inches  wide,  should  be  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  per  pound. 
We  have  positive  knowledge  and  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  New  York 
importers  import  blank  bands  all  ready  to  be  toothed  into  finished  saws, 
and  they  have  been  brought  in  under  a  very  low  classification.  This 
enables  them  to  take  these  blades  and  have  the  teeth  cut  in,  making 
them  finished  saws  complete.  This  places  our  saw  makers  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  and  the  mills  which  manufacture  these  steel  bands  are 
also  hurt  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  people  who  import  these  blanks 
are  enabled,  after  having  the  teeth  cut  in,  to  sell  them  as  saws  at  a 
price  not  much  greater  than  what  the  home  makers  charge  for  the 
blanks  in  the  rough.  As  the  manufacturers  here  have  gone  to  con- 
siderable expense  in  making  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
band  saws,  it  seems  that  their  request  to  have  proper  appreciation  made 
of  their  efforts  by  a  sufficient  duty  should  receive  consideration.  We 
would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  tariff  on  steel-band  blanks  intended 
to  be  made  into  saws  should  pay  a  uniform  rate  of  7  cents  per  pound. 


WIRE  RODS. 

(Pangrnpb  147.) 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  12^  1893. 

Sir:  Respecting  the  duties  levied  on  wire  rods,  we  beg  to  say  that 
wire  rods  is  the  raw  material  of  all  wire  mills  who  draw  the  wire  rods 
into  wire  and  manufactures  of  wire. 

Wire  rods  No.  6  gauge  (0.192  inches  diameter)  and  larger  pay  a  duty 
of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  or  $13.44  per  long  ton.  This  is  far  in 
excess  of  i^hat  is  needed  to  protect  the  domestic  makers  of  wire  rods, 
and  the  duty  could  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  per  pound 
without  injury  to  the  existing  industries. 

The  export  price  of  ordinary  steel  rods,  No.  6  and  larger,  is  £5  2«. 
6d.  per  ton,  F.  O.  B.  Antwerp  or  other  European  ports,  or  $24.94  per 
gross  ton — freight  and  other  charges  for  delivery  in  !New  York  is  about 
$2.56  per  ton — total,  $27.50  per  gross  ton.  The  cost  of  freight  and 
charges  to  San  Francisco  is  about  $4.06,  making  cost  delivered  in  San 
Francisco  $29  per  gross  ton  without  custom  duties.  If  a  duty  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  was  added  the  cost  would  be,  delivered  in 
New  York,  $29.74,  and  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  $31.24. 

By  such  an  adjustment  of  duties  the  domestic  maker  of  wire  rods 
would  be  protected  in  the  entire  country  except  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  wire  mills  on  tie  Pacific  coast  which  are  now  idle  could  start 
up  and  give  employment  to  about  1,200  men  now  unemployed. 
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The  present  all-rail  freight  rat«  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  on 
wire  rods  is  60  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  on  wire  nails  is  30  cents  "per 
100  pounds,  and  the  Pacific  coast  manufacturers  are  suffering  fiN>m 
discrimination  of  both  freight  and  duties. 
Eesi>ectfully^ 

CALrFOKNIA  WlKB  WOBKS, 

^cr  Henry  L.  Davis,  Secretary. 


SouTiiiNGTON,  Conn.,  /September  8, 1893. 

Sm:  Tn  our  business  we  use  a  large  pereentiige  of  imported  Norway 
iron,  and  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes. 

We  think  the  i)resent  tariff  wrong  in  charging  a  higher  dnty  on 
large  bars,  or  even  billets,  for  rerolling  to  sizes,  than  on  some  certain 
small  sizes  termed  **  nail  rods,"  "  rivet  rods,"  '*  wire  coils,"  etc.,  that 
much  more  labor  has  been  expended  on. 

The  rolling  to  sliiipes,  as  done  in  Sweden,  is  much  inferior  to  work 
done  at  our  own  mills. 

We  do  not  see  reason  or  justice  in  the  tariff  as  it  now  stands,  and 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  this  matter. 
Very  truly, 

Atwater  Mp'a  Oo. 


WIRE, 
(Paragraph  148.) 

Saturday,  September  16j  1893. 

STATEXEHT  OF  BUTHEHFOBD  BUSOHER,  OF  PnTSBTTBO.  PA.,  SEPBESEHTnTO  XHI 

KIDD  STEEL  WIBE  COHPANY. 

Mr.  Ohatrman  and  GENTLE:vrEN  of  the  Committee:  We  appear 
before  the  committee  represcMirinjj  the  manufacturers  of  needle  wire. 
This  is  a  practical  industry  in  this  country.  I  have  brought  a  few 
samples  of  the  wire  to  be  passed  round  and  looked  at,  so  that  we  can 
intelligently  understand  each  other.  This  wire  is  all  drawn  within  the 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  smallest  is  the  j^^o  of  an  inch,  and  is  used 
for  watches,  and  for  needles  of  all  kinds.  We  have  prepared  a  state- 
ment which  we  will  put  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  I  suppose  I 
had  better  do  that  rather  than  take  the  time  in  reading  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  statement  covers  all  you  want  to  say,  you 
can  leave  it  with  the  stenographer.    • 

The  following  is  the  paper  referred  to : 

Shahpsburg,  Pa.,  September  15, 1893, 

Sirs:  As  mnnnfactnTOTS  of  drill  rodB  and  needle  wire,  wo  appear  before  yon  to  re- 
BpeotfuHy  aak  for  the  retention  of  tlie  last  clause  of  section  147  of  the  metal  schednle 
of  the  present  tariff  act,  whicli  reads :  **  Providedy  That  all  iron  or  steel  rods,  whether 
rolled  or  drawn  throngh  dies,  smaller  than  nnmber  six  wire  i;an^e,  shall  be  olaaaed 
and  dutiable  as  wire/'  And  we  also  ask  the  retention  of  that  part  of  the  last  clauee 
of  section  148,  which  roads:  **  Prorided  further,  That  all  iron  or  st^^el  wire  valued  mt 
more  than  4  cents  per  pound  shall  pay  a  duty  of  not  less  than  45  per  centoni  ad 
valorem." 

We  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  as  onr  reasons  for  this  request; 
First.  Oar  outpat  ia  the  highest  form  of  manulactured  steel,  being  used  for  waiob 
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and  clock  parts,  dental  tools,  small  twist  drills,  taps,  reamers,  puurhes,  delicate 
shafts  for  electrical  apparatus,  and  machine  needles  for  all  kinds  of  sewing,  and 
conseqaently  requires  tne  greatest  cost  in  labor  per  pound  to  produce,  as  it  is  high- 
^ade  steel,  containing  over  1^  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  requiring  to  be  finished  uni- 
formly within  the  one-thousanath  part  of  an  inch  of  the  given  diameter;  and  it  is 
practically  a  new  industry  in  this  country. 

Second/Xhe  wages  paid  in  England  are  about  half  those  paid  in  our  factory. 
The  comparative  Enjrlish  wa^es  in  the  following  table  were  those  paid  in  1887,  and, 
we  understand,  are  tliosu  paid  to-day: 


Annealing 

PickliDK 

Roughing 

Finishing 

Scooring 

Straightening    ... 

Inspectior 

Polibbing 


Wages  per  day. 

American. 

Engligh. 

$3.00 

$1.20 

2.00 

$0. 80  to  1. 00 

2.00 

.  80  to  1. 00 

3.00 

1.20  to  1.75 

1.75 

.  80  to  1. 00 

1.75 

.80  to  1.00 

2.25 

1.20 

$0. 75  to  1. 50 

.20  to   .40 

In  explanation  of  the  foregoing  table  we  would  add  that  the  English  operatives 
are  paid  by  the  hundred  weight,  and  that  the  amount  of  their  earnings  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  of  the  operator,  within  the  limit  stated.  The  Americans  are  all  paid 
by  the  day. 

In  regard  to  the  polishers,  this  work  is  performed  in  England  by  girls  and  women, 
and  in  our  factory  by  boys  and  men. 

We  offer  in  evidence  the  appended  bit  of  ancient  history. 

On  October  6,  1890,  the  McKinley  act  went  into  etfect,  and  on  October  10  the  New 
York  importers  issued  the  following  notice,  advancing  the  price  about  45  per  cent : 

TO  THE   TRADE. 

On  and  after  the  above  date  the  following  prices  will  prevail,  owing  to  the  change 
in  the  tariff: 

Stubs  steel  ** bright'*  in  IS-inch  or  S6-inch  letigihs. 


Per  (toond. 

No.  5 $0.95 

6tol5 1.10 

6  to  30 1.25 

31to38 1.35 

39to46 1.55 

47  to  50 1.80 

51to54 2.10 

55to57 2.60 

58  to  60 3.00 

61  to  62 3.40 

63to65 3.90 


Per  pound. 

No.  66  to  68 $4.30 

60to70 4  70 

71  to  73 5.15 


74. 
75. 
76. 

77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 


5.60 
5.80 
6.00 
6.45 
6.85 
7.30 
7.75 


We  made  no  change  in  our  prices,  and  emphasized  the  fact  to  the  trade  by  issuing 
the  attached  price  list  on  November  15,  1890. 

Price  list  of  ''Kidd''  polished  drill  rods. 


Per  pound. 

66tc68 $3.00 

69  to  70 3.30 

71  to  73 3.60 


Per  pound. 

AtoZ $0.75 

ltol5 75 

16  to  30 83 

ito38 90 

39  to  46 1.05 

■fjtobO 1.20 

51  to  54 1.45 

55  to  57 1.80 

58to60 2.10 

61to62 2.40 

63to65 2.70 

Bqaare,  hexagon,  and  octagon  drill  rods,  all  aizea,  ^  V>  \,  ^\.^  ^«^  ^oxjsv^ 


74 

75 

76 

77 

>;Vto78. 

79 

80 


3.90 
4.05 
4.20 
4.50 
4.80 
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We  would  like  to  have  appended  also  an  original  of  the  importorn'  notice  with 
each  of  these  Htatemeiits,  but  the  importers  withdrew  their  advanced  list  so  qnickly 
after  hearing  of  onr  action  that  we  were  able  to  secure  imly  two  of  them.  J5y  onr 
thns  keeping  the  i>rice  down  to  the  cnnHumer  and  preventing  the  importers  from 
making  this  tremendous  advance  under  )>retext  of  the  McKinley  law,  wo  have  In- 
curred their  enmity  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  since  been  unable  to  secure  a 
single  customer  among  them. 

We  are  prond  of  our  achievement  so  far,  and  beg  to  add  letters  from  oustomen 
bearing  ou  the  high  quality  of  our  goods. 

APP£^*DIX  TO  THK  STATEMENT  OF  TlIU  KIDD  STEEL  WIUE  COMPANY,    LIMITED. 

From  questions  asked  others  we  note  that  your  committee  desires  to  be  informed 
as  to  how  the  relative  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  compares  with  the  actual 
diflerenro  in  wages  paid. 

llio  English  opemtives  are  paid  by  weight.  We  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the 
total  cost  of  proilnction  in  wages,  and  therefore  are  able  to  furnish  this  information 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  our  special  line  of  manufacture,  as  follows: 

Cents. 

Average  cost  per  pound  in  wages  at  our  factory 14} 

Average  cost  per  pound  in  wages  in  England 6 

We  would  call  your  attention  in  this  place  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  ordinary 
wire  drawing,  hut  a  specialty  in  that  line.  Drill  rods  from  their  inductility  re- 
quire specialskill  and  command  a  special  rate  of  wages. 

Out  object  in  paying  day  wages  is  to  get  the  most  accurate  work  possible,  while 
working  by  the  piece  has  the  result  of  getting  the  maximum  of  output. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  in  the  manufacture  of  a  watch  there  is  at  present 
prices  about  three  cents  worth  of  drill  ro<ls  required  in  each  watch;  and  that  35 
cents  buys  a  pound  of  wire  which  will  make  about  one  thousand  needles,  retailing 
at  25  cents  per  dozen.  Consequently  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  wire  could 
not  be  subdivided  in  any  ])0.sHil>le  manner  to  affect  the  retail  price. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  beg  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  be  nuiintained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RUTUEIIFOKD   BrJUiHRR, 

JVsAficrer. 

Mr.  Burgher.  We  have  two  reasons  for  asking  this.  One  reason  is 
beeanse  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  skilled 
labor  tx)  draw  it.  It  is  of  very  high  carbon  and  steel,  and  is  not  duc- 
tile. It  is  recjuired  to  be  drawn  in  the  smaller  sizes.  We  have  just 
made  a  start  since  1881). 

In  the  next  place,  we  find  that,  by  looking  up  the  matter  of  wnges  in 
England,  tbey  are  paying  less  than  half  what  we  have  been  paying  in 
our  factory.  One  gentleman  of  the  committee  made  a  statement  that 
he  had  not  heard  anything  about  the  poor  consumer  from  the  manu- 
facturers. We  have  a  case  which  we  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  McKinley  bill  wont  into  effect  on  October 
6,  and  on  the  10th  the  importers  of  New  Yoi'k  issued  a  circular  to  the 
trade  advancing  the  price  of  this  wire  on  an  average  of  45  per  cent. 
When  we  heard  of  that,  we  were  selling  it  without  any  change  in  prices, 
and  we  issued  a  circular  stating  that  fact,  with  the  residt  that  the 
importers  immediately  withdrew  their  advanced  rates  and  returned  to 
the  old  prices.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  material  we  append  circulars 
from  the  Waltham  Watch  Company  and  from  the  Edison  Phonograph 
Works  attesting  the  superior  quality  of  our  wire. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  shape  do  you  buy  your  materialt 

Mr.  Burgher.  In  the  shape  of  steel  rods.    They  are  laid  down  at 
onr  works  in  that  shape.    We  supply  the  electiical  companies  and  all 
the  watch  companies  in  the  United  States. 
•  Mr.  Dalzell.  About  how  long  have  you  been  established! 

Mr.  Burgher.  There  were  etVorts  made  to  establish  works  of  thia 
sort  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  but  there  nev«»r  has  been  any  Ameri- 
can .steel  rods  made  that  could  successfully  com})etc  with  the  Engliah 
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prodact  until  about  five  years  ago.  At  that  time  we  were  making  a 
struggle  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  has  been  the  course  of  prices;  have  they  gone 
up  or  down  ! 

Mr.  BuBGHEB.  Prices  were  25  to  35  per  cent  higher,  and  we  thought 
we  saw  a  margin,  and  went  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  effect  of  the  establishment  here  has  been  to  bring 
down  prices  t 

Mr.  BuBGHEB.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Wliat  you  want  is  the  reduction  of  the  present  dutyf 

Mr.  BuBGHEB.  Reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  wire  of  all  kinds  at 
4  cents  a  pound.  We  would  also  like  a  clause  defining  wire.  I  think 
that  is  all  I  have  to-day. 


PI. AT  STEEIi  WIRE. 

(Paragraph  148.) 

JTew  Yobk,  September  19j  1S93. 

SiB:  As  steel  manufacturers  and  importers,  we  respectfully  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  specific  duties  on  steel  named 
in  the  latter  part  of  section  No.  146  of  the  metal  schedule  of  the  present 
tariff  act  averages,  for  the  better  qualities,  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  per  cent  ail  valorem,  and  as  such  steel  is  known  as  raw  material 
and  mostly  imx)orted  a  liberal  reduction  of  said  rate  is  earnestly  re- 
quested at  yoiir  hands. 

We  also  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  that  part  of  section  No.  148 
which  reads  as  follows :  ^^And  provided  further,  That  flat  steel  wire  or 
sheet  steel  in  strips,  whether  drawn  through  dies  or  rolls,  untempered, 
or  tempered  of  whatsoever  width,  twenty-five  one  thousandths  of  an  inch 
thick  or  thinner  (ready  for  use  or  otherwise),  shall  pay  a  duty  of  fifty 
pev  cent  ad  valorem.^ 

We  claim  this  rate  to  be  a  great  injustice  to  American  consumers  of 
articles  made  from  this  steel,  such  as  pens;  also  very  fine  springs  for 
watches,  watch  parts,  and  so  forth.  Steel  for  these  purposes  is  all  im- 
ported, and  as  the  present  high  rate  is  beyond  all  reason  we  feel  sure 
that  you  will,  in  your  good  judgment,  greatly  reduce  the  same. 

Respectfully  submittedy 

S.  &  0.  Wabdlow. 

FBANK  S.  PlLDITCn, 

Attorney. 


WIRE. 

(Taragraph  148.) 


Tbenton,  N.  J.,  September  li,  1893. 

SiB:  We  herewith  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  rea- 
sons which  seem  conclusive  to  ourselves  why,  in  the  proposed  revision  of 
the  tariff  law,  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel  wire,  wire  rope,  wire  strands, 
and  other  wire  goods  should  not  be  further  reduced.    The  duty  levied  on 
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iron  and  steel  wire  prior  to  tbe  act  of  1883  and  the  reduction  due  to  that 
act  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Reduction. 

Daties  per  acfs  prior  to  18G3. 

Duties  per 
act  of  1883. 

Sizes. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

Iron  and  steel. 

Spe- 
cific. 

Ad  va- 
lorem. 

Spe- 
cific. 

Adva- 

lorcm. 

Peret. 

Peret. 

Per  et. 

Peret. 

Kot  smaller 

2  c«ita  per  pound 

2|  cento  per  pound 

1^  cento  per 

25 

15 

40 

20 

than  No.  10. 

and  15  per  cent 

and  2U  percent 

pound 

ad  valorem. 

ad  valorem. 

Nos.UtolO.. 

2  cento  per  poand 
and  15  per  cent 

2i  cento  per  pound 

2  cento  per 

15 

20 

20 

and  20  per  cent 

pound. 

ad  valorem. 

ad  valorem. 

No8. 17to28.. 

3^  cento  per  poand 
and  15  per  cent 

3  cento  per  ponnd 

2%  cento  per 

28^ 

15 

.      16| 

20 

and  20  per  cent 

pound. 

ad  valorem. 

ad  valorem. 

Smaller  than 

4  cents  per  pound 

3  cents  per  pound 

3  cents  per 

25 

15 

20 

No.  126. 

and  15  percent 
ad  valorem. 

and  20  p»?r  cent 
ad  valorem. 

I>ound. 

The  reductions  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  are  perfectly  enormous 
and  would  have  close^l  every  wire  mill  in  the  country  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  commoner  grades  of  soft 
steel  have  been  very  largely  reduced  in  cost,  and  they  have  gradually 
been  substituted  for  iron.  This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case  with 
the  higher  grades  of  steel,  which  have  been  largely  imported  between 
1883  and  1890. 

The  act  of  1890  wiped  out  all  diflferences  in  the  schedule  between 
iron  and  st^el  wire,  etc.,  and  made  a  further  reduction  in  duty  of  $5.60 
per  ton.  The  result  of  this  is  that  imi>ortations  have  increased  enor- 
mously, as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  summary 
statement  of  imports  and  exports  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1890,  as  published  by  the  Treasury  Department,  page  5 : 

Imports  of  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1893,  9,305,075  pounds. 
Imports  of  twelve  months  ending  June  30, 1892, 8,072,137  pounds.  In- 
crease, 15-|^  per  cent. 

The  foreign  value  at  works  of  the  importations  of  1893  is  ^^q  cents 
per  pound. 

Imparts  of  the  month  of  June,  1893, 1,205,713  pounds.  Imports  of 
the  month  of  June,  1892,  754,736.    Increase,  59-i^o  P®r  cent. 

The  range  of  size  and  quality  in  iron  and  steel  wire  goods  is  very 
great  and  covers  a  list  so  extensive  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  provide  for  each  specifically. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  low  rates  of  duty  is  the  fact  that  wire- 
rope  ship  rigging  for  vessels  in  foreign  trade  is  admitted  free.  An 
American  manufacturer  has  no  possible  chance  to  compete  for  this 
business. 

Very  respectfully^ 

John  A.  Boeblxng's  Sons  Go.  and  othebs. 
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WIRE,  ETC. 

(Parafrayh  148.) 

SiBS:  I  call  yonr  attention  to  various  articles  on  which  the  duty 
should  be  greatly  reduced,  i)articularly  on  tiles,  which  should  not  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  also  suggest  that  section  1G4,  in  reference  to  chains,  be  passed 
according  to  the  bill  intnxluced  by  Mr.  Mills,  and  that  '^'Articles  of 
jewelry^'  should  include  only  such  as  are  made  of  precious  stones  and 
precious  metals,  making  an  exception  of  those  that  are  made  of  base 
metals. 

Furthermore,  section  148,  referring  to  wire,  should  read  *' Steel  and 
brass  wire,''  1 J  cents  per  i)ound  up  to  No.  10.  Smaller  than  No.  10 
and  not  smaller  than  No.  10,  1^  cents  per  pound.  Smaller  than  No.  16 
and  not  smjiller  than  No.  20,  2J  cents  per  pound.  Smaller  than  No. 
26,  3  cents  per  x>ound.  The  balance  of  section  No.  148  to  remain  as  it 
now  is. 

And  that  section  155,  referring  to  anvils,  remain  as  it  now  is,  the  duty 
being  2J  cents  per  i)Ound. 

In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  glass,  the  present  law  places  lens 
stock  on  the  free  list.  As  that  article  is  simply  cylinder  glass,  and 
can  be  used  for  many  other  purposes,  1  can  not  understand  why  it 
should  be  fi'ee,  when  cylinder  and  crown  glasses  are  assessed  at  from 
If  cents  to  3J  cents  per  pound.  If  one  is  free,  the  other  should  also  be 
so,  or  vice  versa.  The  present  rate  of  duty  on  these  articles  shows  a 
great  discrimination  between  one  manufacturer  and  another. 

Another  point  to  which.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  is  the  great 
annoyance  to  which  all  importers  are  put  in  regard  to  the  McKinley 
bill  in  having  to  stamp  every  article  imported  with  the  name  of  the 
country  from  whence  it  (!omes.  This  is  a  great  hardship  to  all  import- 
ers of  small  wares,  and  it  is  something  utterly  impossible  to  be  com- 
plied with,  and  I  therefore  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  for  the 
purpose  of  having  that  section  of  the  law  repealed. 

I  also  wish  to  add  that  the  duty  on  spectacles  and  eyeglasses  and 
parts  thereof  should  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  the  reason 
that  the  laborer  and  farmer,  who  are  the  real  pro<iucers  of  our  noble 
country,  would  be  in  a  i)osit  ion  to  preserve  their  eyesight,  as  the  eye  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  and  most  necessary  organs  of  the  human  body. 
Under  the  high  rate  of  tariif  of  45  per  cent  of  the  year  1883  the  Ameri- 
can Optical  Company  has  grown  to  be  a  very  rich  corporation.  Dur- 
ing a  conversation  I  had  in  the  year  1890  with  one  of  the  largest  spec- 
tacle manufacturers  in  this  country,  Mr.  T.  A.  Willson,  of  Reading,  Pa., 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  he  informed  me  that  the  rate  on  spectacles 
and  eyeglasses  and  on  lenses  might  be  lowered  without  detriment  to 
the  American  manufacturers.  He  also  stated  that  he  exported  large 
quantities  of  spectacles  and  eyeglasses  of  his  make  to  Canada  and  Eng- 
land as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  Consequently,  if  the  duty 
on  spectacles,  eyeglasses,  and  lenses  were  reduced  to  20  per  cent  or  25 
per  cent  there  could  be  no  question  at  all  as  to  that  rate  of  duty  being 
amply  sufficient  protection  for  our  American  manufacturers,  particu- 
larly with  a  reduction  of  duty  on  lenses.  Furthermore,  if  you  will 
make  inquiry  you  will  learn  that  a  good  deal  of  the  work  is  done  by 
female  helx) — at  least  I  have  so  been  inlbrmed  ux>on  investigating  the 
matter. 

T  H 2a 
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As  I  know  that  yon  are  pesterod  with  petitions  in  reference  to  every 
known  article,  whether  in  its  raw  state  or  manulaotured,  I  will  refrain 
from  alludinp:  to  any  more  tliau  the  few  artieU\s  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going, althon<jli  1  consider  the  pres(»ut  rates  of  duty  on  a  groat  many 
articles  entirely  too  hi;rh;  1  will  leave  it  tiO  others  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  such  as  1  liave  not  referred  to.  1,  however,  recouiiueud  thedaty 
of  45  per  cent  on  ])ebbh»s  being  uiaintained. 
Very  tiuly  youis, 

J.  W.  KiGLANDBB, 

205  West  Fi/tysecenth  street. 


AXIiKS. 

(Paragraph  Mi). 

Saturday,  September  16y  1893, 

STATEXEHT  OF  MB.  W.  C.  DALZELL,  OF  SOUTH  EDOBEMONT,  MAM. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  desire  to  (*all  your  att<mtion  to  day  to  something 
included  in  the  i)resent  tariff  law  which  works  an  injustice  to  the  in- 
dustry which  I  represent.  \  refer  now  to  the  manufacture  of  carriage 
axles.  Under  the  old  law  these  gooils  paid  a  duty  of  ^5  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  under  the  new  law  they  are  admitted  at  2  cents  ax)onnd, 
which  in  the  higher  grades  of  tln^se  goods  amount  to  12  or  15  x^er  cent 
l)rotection.  This  is  entir«4y  inadequate  for  a  proper  ])rot4>ction  of  oup 
business  inasmuch  as  the  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  carriage  axles  is  in 
the  labor  employed  in  making  them.  I  refer  to  that  inequality  in  the 
tariff,  and  to  show  you  where  this  inequality  lies,  I  would  refer  to  the 
8che(lule  of  duties  under  the  law  of  October,  ISyo,  and  in  that  we  find 
that  the  duty  on  carriage  axles  as  I  stated,  on  axles  of  whatever  grade 
is  placed  at  2  cents  a  p(mnd.  In  the  same  line  and  next  to  it  we  find 
that  the  duty  on  axes  and  articles  in  which  labor  does  not  bear  so  im- 
portant a  part  is  placed  at  4o  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  find  that 
cables,  chains,  and  articles  not  difficult  to  manufacture  iire  placed 
at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  also  forgings  of  iron  or  steel  in  whatever 
state  of  manufacture,  be  it  in  the  rough  or  ])artially  finished,  shall 
not  enter  at  less  than  45  per  ('cnt  duty.  Now,  1  suppose,  gentlemen, 
that  the  committee  who  framed  that  bill  intended  this  low  rate  of 
duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  to  ax)ply  only  to  tin*  lower-i)riced  axles  and 
to  car  axles  or  locomotive  axles,  and  I  should  think  that  would 
be  a  sufficient  duty  applied  to  articles  in  which  labor  bears  no  larger 
proportion  of  the  cost  than  it  does  in  the  car  axles,  but  when  it  is 
applied  to  carriage  axles,  an  article  difficult  to  manufacture,  call- 
ing for  the  highest  charaiJter  of  skill  in  the  workmen,  it  is  entirely  in- 
adequate, and  it  is  insufficient  for  the  following  reasons:  The  firot  is 
the  large  proportion  of  cost  which  labor  bears  and  large  percentage  of 
cost  it  bears  to  the  cost  of  the  i>roduct.  In  many  of  our  goods  the 
labor  costs  twice  and  in  a  few  of  them  three  times  as  much  as  the 
materials  used;  and  another  reason  whic^h  lies  close  alongside  the  first 
one  is  the  very  much  higher  rate  of  wages  we  pay  in  this  country  than 
our  competitors  i)ay  abroad.  This  amounts  to  a  difl'ereuce  between 
this  (country  and  England  of  80  i)er  cent;  between  the  German  manu- 
factures and  ours  there  is  a  differeuce  of  100  per  cent  and  over  in  the 
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amount  paid  for  labor,  and  in  parts  of  France  the  difference  is  even 
greater.  Now,  the  axle  to  which  I  referred  was  not  enumerated  in  the 
schedule  of  the  tariff  of  1883.  There  is  no  word  of  axle  in  that  tariff 
bill.  They  therefore  probably  came  in  as  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel  not  elsewhere  provided  for  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  What  I 
would  like  to  have  this  committ^ee  do  is,  we  pray  your  honorable  body 
to  restore  the  duty  which  was  in  force  previous  to  the  present  time  and 
place  these  goods  where  they  belong  in  the  line  of  other  carriage  hard- 
ware. You  will  notice  in  the  present  bill  carriage  hardware  is  omitted 
and  pays  a  duty  of  46  per  cent. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  paragraph  is  that;  do  you  remember! 

Mr.  Payne.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four,  I  think  it  is.  It  is  stated 
in  our  tables  here  as  being  2  J  cents  a  pound  in  1883. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Axles  Y  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  not  the  law  of  1883  before  me. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  would  like  to  show  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee the  article  upon  which  I  am  speaking,  and  the  different  combi- 
nations,-and  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  the  production  of  this 
article.  The  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound,  as  applied  to  the  truck  axle,  or 
the  express- wagon  axle,  or  the  car  axle,  is  entirely  suflBcient,  but  as 
applied  to  the  axle,  the  high-priced  axle,  such  as  is  used  for  the  high- 
priced,  luxurious  carriages,  the  labor  on  them  is  such  that  it  is  entirely 
insuflScient. 

Representative  Dalzell.  Pardon  me  for  a  moment.  The  act  of 
1883,  section  106,  provides  that  iron  or  steel  axles,  or  axle  bars,  axle 
blanks,  or  forgiugs  for  axles,  without  reference  to  state  of  manufacture, 
are  2  J  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Gentlemen,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  stand  here  to  plead 
for  the  recognition  for  the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  which  is  in- 
vested in  this  industry,  and  to  show  you  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  construction  of  such  an  axle  as  this  and  those  which  run  under 
a  car  or  a  truck,  or  express  wagon.  You  can  see  for  yourselves  [ex- 
hibiting] ;  this  is  an  article  calling  in  its  manufacture  for  skill  of  the 
highest  character  of  the  labor  employed.  There  is  the  brass  work  be- 
longing to  this  axle  which  is  charged  45  per  cent.  When  it  is  attached 
to  this  axle  which  I  show  you  it  comes  in  at  2  cents  a  pound.  We 
claim  that  is  unjust  to  us  as  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  mean  you  prefer  an  ad  valorem  duty  to  a  specific  t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir;  you  may  take  an  axle  on  the  truck  or  under 
an  express  wagon  on  the  street  and  it  weighs  80  pounds  and  the  dufy 
on  that  express  axle  is  $1.00,  and  you  may  take  an  axle  under  one  of 
your  broughams  which  cost  $1,000  and  it  weighs  80  pounds  and  the 
duty  on  it  is  $1.60.  There  is  no  justice  in  that  to  the  manufacturer  of 
high-priced  goods.  He  has  to  compete  with  these  things  which  places 
him  on  an  inequality,  and  we  desire  and  maintain  we  are  right  in  calling 
for  an  increase  of  duty  on  our  goods.  All  other  carriage  hardware  is 
taxed  45  per  cent.  A  little  of  that  axle  pays  a  duty  of  what  is  de- 
manded on  the  finished  product.  The  iron  of  that  case  pays  a  duty  of 
IJ  cents  a  pound  before  it  is  placed  on  the  axle,  and  yet  the  total  cost 
is  almost  all  labor.  You  can  see  these  goods  are  finished  like  a  gun 
barrel,  and  it  requires  high  skill  and  greater  amount  of  labor  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  not  that  objection  made  to  all  specific  duties! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  certainly  works  that  way  in  this  case.  I  have  not 
investigated  to  know  what  may  be  the  result  in  other  kinds  of  manu- 
facture. This  axle  which  lies  here  only  weighs  11  pounds,  and  this 
would  have  a  duty  of  22  cents  if  it  were  imported*.    Now,  I  do  not 
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kno\r  but  what  there  are  some  things  in  the  list  too  hijorh,  bnt  what  I 
know,  and  what  any  reasonable  man  can  see,  is  that  these  goods  are 
too  low. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  total  duty  is  22  eents? 

Mr.  Dalzkll.  Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Wliat  do  yon  sell  tliem  for? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Sixteen  dolhirs  a  set;  $1  for  that  Jixle. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  lon^  have  you  l)een  niakin;i^  theset 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  be^an  the  nianufaeture  of  those  iu  1873. 

Mr.  Brvan.  lias  your  industry  grownt 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Notwithstanding  youi*  duty  is  5  per  eent  you  are  pros- 
perous ! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Tliat  axle  is  not  a  fair  illustration  perhaps  of  the 
dutj\     The  duty  goes  nearer  to  15  i)er  cent,  and  in  some  (rases  20  per 
cent  in  the  cases  of  heavier  goods;  this  manufacture  is  a  light  one- 
Mr.  Bryan.  Now,  will  you  give  us  a  reason  why  that  duty  should 
be  increased  if  you  are  ])rogressing  under  it  nieelyt 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1  stated  the  goods  came  at  45  per  cent,  if  I  am  mistaken 
in  that  I  stand  corrected.  Tlie  foreign  goods  were  not  pushed  in  this 
market  until  after  the  McKinley  bill  passed  jfind  the  most  1  know  of  it 
then,  1  did  not  kee^:  any  traek  of  tarilf  legislation,  is  we  were  not 
represented  before  the  committee,  that  is  tlu^  manutaeturers  of  axles 
were  not  represented  before  the  e^mimittee,  not  having  had  any  trouble 
previous  to  tliat  time,  but  immediately  aftiM-  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
bill  we  began  to  have  such  letters  as  this  from  our  customers:  "We 
are  offered  IJ  full  collinge  with  Haps  on  all  for  810  per  set.  What  is 
the  matter  with  the  tariff!  "  Those  are  very  prominent  carriage  people 
in  New  TIaven,  Conn.  I  went  down  just  aft<ir  that  to  see  those  gentle- 
men and  while  there  a  solicitor  from  an  importer  was  in  the  office  and 
he  stated  that  the  duty  hatl  been  lowered  and  there  was  not  any  pros- 
pect of  having  it  put  back  again  and  they  were  going  to  push  for  the 
market.  He  said  that  they  had  hoped  for  a  long  while  to  have  it 
revised  in  their  favor,  and  as  it  had  been  done  that  they  were  ready  to 
furnish  the  market  with  products.  Previous  to  this  time  we  had  not 
encountered  this  competition. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  were  offering  to  sell  that  kind 
of  an  axle  for  $19  a  setf 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  was  different  from  this.  It  wjis  a  heavier  axle 
with  a  solid  flap  over  the  side  for  the  spring  which  he  ottered  to  soil 
at  $19,  but  I  have  bills,  invoices  from  this  house  whi<*h  are  even  lower 
than  tlmt.    These  same  goods  cost  us  >«2.')  to  manufiu^ture. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  ycm  want  a  taritt"  to  charge  823  or  more. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Our  price  is  $2G  for  that  article.  It  is  offered  at 
$LS.75,  3  off. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  cannot  sell  in  competition  with  the  $19  axle  at  aUL 

Mr.  Dalzkll.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  want  the  tarifl*  raised  so  you  can  sell  your  axle  for 
$26. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  can  you  do  that,  except  by  making  the  foreign  art- 
icle cost  $20  f 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  see  any  otlier  way,  sir.  If  we  can  have  a 
duty  that  is  commensurate  with  the  diilerence  in  the  cost  of  material 
and  the  cost  of  labor  we  will  stand  on  a  footing  with  other  iudnstriea. 
Now,  as  1  remarked  before,  carriage  hardware,  av  Iiich  is  similar  to  fhiOy 
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taking  a  prominent  or  important  place  in  the  construction  of  a  carriage, 
and  which  is  largely  composed  of  what  is  simply  drop  forgings,  pays 
45  per  cent  duty.  There  is  much  more  labor  percentage  in  the  cost 
of  this  article  than  the  so-called  carriage  hardware. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Where  is  your  factory^ 

Mr.  DAI.ZELL.  South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Sargent f 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  heard  of  him.    I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  He  has  a  large  factory! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  was  near  his  place  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Sargent,  1  believe,  has  stated  that  where  a  greater 
proportion  of  labor  is  employed  and  less  material  is  used  you  can  com- 
pete with  foreigners  better  than  where  the  proportion  of  material  is 
large  and  labor  small. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  entirely  opposite  to  our  experience.  It  may 
be  entirely  true  in  liis  business,  but  you  can  easily  see  the  difference 
here.  The  man  who  is  running  a  delivery  wagon  or  an  express  wagon 
for  a  living  pays  as  much  duty  on  his  axle  as  the  gentleman  who  rides 
in  a  $1,200  carriage. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  do  not  think  that  is  fair  f 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  not  fair  to  those  parties,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
to  the  manufacturer  here. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  believe  in  a  high  duty  npon  what  are  called 
loxnries? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  brieve  in  a  higher  dnty  upon  those  articles  npon 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  cost  is  labor,  be  they  articles'  of  luxury 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  know  what  the  labor  cost  of  making  that  axle 
abroad  is,  or  simply  the  wages  paid! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1  know  simply  the  wages  paid. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  never  made  any  investigation  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  would  be  beyond  my  i)ower,  I  suppose.  1  can 
tell  you  that  we  have  a  man  in  our  employ,  acting  as  foreman,  who 
learned  his  business  in  l]ngland,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  men  who  are 
now  employed  making  $18  could  not  make  over  $10  there,  and  making 
$16  could  not  make  over  $6  to  $7  there. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  is  a  reference  simply  to  the  relative  wages  paid, 
but  does  not  affect  the  labor  cost  of  the  article! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Certainly.  In  these  axles  the  labor,  as  I  stated,  in 
some  cases  is  two-thirds  the  cost. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  is  it  not  true  that  one  man  working  at  a  dollar  a 
day  may  realize  less  to  his  employer  for  every  dollar  paid  to  him  than 
another  man  who  receives  $2  or  $:5? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  may  be  true,  but  we  would  not  keep  him  a  great 
while. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  want  men  wiio  receive  $3  or  $4  a  day,  and  yet  you 
get  more  work  for  every  dollar? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  hud  the  mechanics  who  come  to  us  from  abroad 
are  fully  equal  to  our  mechanics  here,  and  we  expect  fully  as  much  of 
them,  and  we  receive  it.  The  i>lans  and  methods  of  manufacture  are 
very  similar  in  both  countries.  This  is  forged  out  under  a  steam  or 
trip  hammer  from  a  solid  bar  large  enough  to  make  that  collar,  and 
the  amount  of  hand-labor  on  this  exceeds  that  of  any  other  product 
which  has  been  before  you,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  man  takes  that  up, 
the  forging,  which  is  entirely  hand-labor,  and  places  that  in  an  engine 
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lathe,  and  he  turns  it  up,  which  is  a  laborious  operation.  It  has  to  be 
perfectly  true  and  pAraJlel,  because  it  hsis  to  go  on  tlnit  |il]u8tratingl. 
It  is  absolutely  hard,  like  ghiss,  and  it  has  to  be  a  perfect  Ht,  whicn 
requires  skill  and  a  great  amount  of  labor  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  you  have  only  compai^ed  the  wages  per  day  and 
not  the  labor  costf 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No,  sir;  1  can  not  state  to  your  committee  whether 
they  cost  twice  as  much  or  three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  business f 

Mr.  Dalzkll.  I  went  into  business  myself  in  18G2. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  long  have  you  had  tlie  same  tariflf  you  have  newt 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  do  not  know  how  long  this  tariff  has  existed! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  know  when  the  goods  began  to  appear  in  our  mar- 
ket. I  do  know  this.  They  were  imported  in  this  country  when  we 
began  to  manufacture  them,  and  they  cost  then  $40  what  we  now  sell 
for  $20. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  did  you  sell  for  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  sold  for  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Forty  dollars! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Has  the  reduction  in  the  cost  been  due  to  competition 
or  due  to  improved  machinery  t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  has  been  due  to  home  competition.  There  are  other 
concerns  engaged  in  this  industry  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  here  to- 
day with  me.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  one  of  them,  which  I  will  read 
to  the  committee.    He  is  a  prominent  manufacturer  in  Newark. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Five  uumufacturers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  did  you  start  in  with  in  1803! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  much  capital?  I  know  what  I  paid  for  one- 
third  interest  in  the  business.  My  father  took  my  brother  and  myself 
into  partnership  with  him  in  1868,  after  1  had  learned  the  trade,  so  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  had  the  three  invested  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  invested  about  $24,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  capital  now! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1  believe  our  plant  and  capital  in  it  would  amount  to 
$100,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  is  since  1808! 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  you  have  mechanics  who  spent  years  in  their 
business  who  conie  from  the  old  country  and  go  to  work  for  you.  You 
have  never  made  the  discovery  that  these  men  the  moment  they  landed 
in  this  country  were  able  to  produce  twice  as  much  in  an  hour  as  iuthe 
old  country!    You  never  made  that  discovery  in  the  business! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  ever  discovered  they  could  do  any  more? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  the  average  man  with  the  aver- 
age intelligence,  taught  his  business,  will  do  as  much  in  one  plaoe  as 
another. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  have  read  Mr.  Blaine's  statementt 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  that  has  never  been  discovered  outside  of 
theories. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  have  had  a  good  many  men  working  for  ub  at. 
ditferent  times  who  Iciirned  their  business  in  the  old  country,  and  we* 
have  always  found  them  to  be  fully  equal,  as  far  as  I  remember.    ThoEre 
will  be  poor  workmen  among  them  as  among  our  own  workmen. 
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Mr.  Bynum.  And  you  think  a  man  who  eats  meat  only  once  a  week 
can  i>ertbrin  as  much  labor  a«  the  man  who  eats  meat  every  day! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  would  like  to  be  as  stout  as  some  Irishmen  who 
come  here  who  never  saw  much  meat. 

Mr.  Bynum.  He  is  so  bloodthirsty  he  does  not  need  meat,  I  pre- 
sume? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  fact  is,  that  the  most  robust  men  we  have  had 
are  not  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  high  living. 

Mr.  Paytte.  There  are,  I  suppose,  some  Italians  there  who  always 
live  on  maccaroni? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  have  not  had  much  experience  with  those,  as 
we  do  not  want  them  around. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  labor  of  this 
country  is  guilty  of  high  living! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Our  men  live  very  nearly  as  well  as  I  do.  With  your 
permission  I  will  read  this  comumni(*ation  from  Mr.  Theodore  Gray, 
of  the  Tomlinson  Spring  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J. : 

Newark,  N.  J.,  September  IS,  189S, 

My  Dear  Sir:  Yours  11th  at  hand,  and  I  have  already  wirod  you  that  I  cau  not 
goto  Washiugton  with  yon,  as  proposed  by  yon.  Onr  Mr.  HotcbkiRS  is  away  this 
week,  and  other  matters  besides  this,  that  would  keep  me  here.  I  am  ^lad  that  you 
are  going  on,  and  trust  that  yon  will  be  well  fortified  with  facta  and  ligures.  The 
present  duty  on  axles  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  unjust  of  the  present  tariff  st^hedulo. 
The  very  fact  of  their  being  no  classification  of  axles  based  on  their  value,  finished, 
makes  it  unjust.  I  trust  you  will  advocate  an  ad  valorem  duty;  that's  the  only  fair 
way  of  getting  at  it.  Take,  for  instance,  a  set  of  1^  axles,  to  weigh,  say,  80  pounds, 
at  2  cents  per  pound  duty  is  $1.60.  If  they  are  of  common-axle  class,  that  sell  here 
for  3i  cents  per  pound,  tney  would  be  worth  $2.80,  and  would  pay  duty  of  $1 .60.  If 
of  CoUinge  class  they  are  worth  here,  say,  $18  to  $22,  yet  they  pay  duty  of  $1.60, 
same  as  the  axles  wortli  only  $2.80.  Surely  there  is  no  justice  in  that,  and  the  fact 
that  they  come  in  under  the  head  of  unfinished  goods  is  again  all  wrong.  You  know 
they  are  finished  absolutely,  ready  to  weld  in  the  center,  the  same  as  yon  and  we 
send  out  to  all  carriage-builders,  and  the  same  as  the  foreign  axle-makors  send  their 
home  customers,  the  carriage-builders.  Again,  flaps  and  crank  axles,  on  which  much 
labor  is  spent  in  forging  on  an  anvil  by  hand  labor,  the  additional  weight  of  flaps 
and  crank  is  all  the  extra  duty  paid,  a  few  cents  only,  yet  the  labor  on  that  set  of 
cranks  and  flaps  cost  $3  to  $10  or  even  $20,  and  while  the  foreign  axle-maker  chargen 
the  carriage-builder  here  an  extra  price  for  these  cranks  and  flaps,  depending  of 
course  on  the  cost  of  forgings  and  his  profit  added,  the  Ciovemment  gets  but  a  few 
cents  extra  duty,  merely  the  additional  weight  over  plain  CoUinge  axles. 

With  an  ad  valorem  or  per  centum  duty  on  all  axles,  based  on  their  home  values 
when  produced,  the  Government  would  receive  a  revenue  in  accordance  with  the 
value  of  the  goods.  Again,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  pay  duty  accord- 
ing to  their  honest  value.  Take  the  low  grade  of  3^  cents  per  pound  axle,  if  im- 
ported at  all,  it  is  for  use  on  trucks,  carts,  express  and  delivery  wagons  of  all  kinds, 
used  by  tradesmen  all  over  the  land,  and  on  farm  wagons  to  a  large  extent,  all  vehi- 
cles that  people  use  to  carry  on  their  business  with  and  to  earn  their  living  with. 
But  how  diflerent  with  Collinge's  that  are  used  exclusively  for  pleasure  vehicles  of 
high  cost  and  by  people  who  can  afford  to  buy  and  use  this  class  of  vehicles.  Let  me 
illustrate  further.  Take,  say,  a  light  farm  wagon,  or  city  delivery  wagon,  1^  axles; 
cost  of  axles,  say,  $2.80 ;  weight,  80  pounds ;  if  imported,  duty,  $1.60;  wagon  sells 
complete  for  $75  to  $100.  Take  a  brougham  or  cabriolet ;  sells  from  $900  to  $1,400 : 
axl^  li CoUinge;  weight,  80  pounds;  if  imported,  duty,  $1.60;  axles  valued  here  $18 
to  $22.  And  we  have  one  fellow  with  a  wagon  costing  $100  to  earn  his  living  with, 
his  axles  costing  $2.80;  another  follow  with  a  luxurious  carriage  which  to  ride  in, 
costing  $900  to  $1,400,  his  axles  costing,  say,  $18  to  $22,  and  each  set  of  axles  paying 
duty  of  $1.60.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  duty  on  goods  could  be  more  unjust  than  this. 
A  per  centum  duty  on  axles  is  what  is  wanted,  and  to  equalise  dift'erence  of  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  used,  not  less  than  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be  the  rate  of 
duty.  I  have  written  you  hurriedly,  but  with  time  and  patience  you  will  be  able  to 
make  out  what  I  say,  and  if  of  any  use  to  you  whon  you  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee; why  use  it.  Let  me  hear  from  you  when  you  return  home. 
YooiSi  truly, 

TUBO.  Orat, 
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I  have  here  invoices  of  that  axle  to  whi(fh  I  reforrecl,  which  we  pur- 
chased for  a  customer  of  ours  in  Kew  Haven. 

This  industry  is  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  to  the  s^tle- 
men  who  hapj)en  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  but  to  quite 
large  communities.  We  are  not  millionaires;  we  are  not  liJ^vge  maun- 
facturers.  I  worked  at  the  bench  for  seven  years,  and  have  since  liad 
charge  of  the  business.  The  village  in  which  I  live  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  success  of  our  manufacturing.  Nearly  all  the  places  in  it  are 
inhabited  by  workmen  in  our  em])loy,  and  many  of  them  have  snc- 
cee<le4  in  obtaining  a  competency  and  are  living  in  their  own  homes. 
We  trust  you  will  put  us  in  a  i)osition  where  we  can  continue  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  and  go  forward  in  the  hope  of  even  better  things. 

As  I  statcid,  the  home  competition  has  reduced  the  cost  of  these  goods 
from  what  was  at  one  time  $40  to  the  present  cost  of  $20  to  the  public, 
and  we  think  that  while  we  have  si)ent  our  time  and  money  and  are 
growing  old,  incidentally,  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  fruits  of  oar  efforts 
in  that  direction  taken  away. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  gentlemen,  but  to  thank  you. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Where  is  the  town? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  Egremont,  Mass. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  dependent 
upon  your  business! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  W^hat  is  the  population? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Some  250  or  300, 1  should  say  more  than  250,  becanse 
we  have  60  men  in  our  employ;  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  300. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  appear  before 
the  last  Ways  and  Means  Committee? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byntjm.  You  were  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  believe  we  are  talking  to  fair  men.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  comniitt/ee  had  any  knowledge  whatever 
of  this  article.  We  ought  to  have  been  here  to  demonstrate  to  them 
that  we  were  entitled  to  45  per  cent  duty,  and  if  we  had  demonstrated 
it  we  would  have  had  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  would  have  had  the  protection  that  every  American 
manufacturer  is  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  believe  this  honorable  committee  to  be  men  whom 
I  can  trust  to  be  as  faii'-minded  as  much  as  the  other  committee. 


CARD  rLOTlIlNG. 

(Paragrftph  153.) 

North  Andover  Depot,  Ma  ss.,  Septcmher  IS^  1893. 

Sir:  The  present  duty  on  card  clothing  is  50  cents  ])er  square  foot 
on  tempered  steel-wire  clothing,  on  all  other  25  cents  per  square  foot* 
(See  custom  laws  under  head  of  mannfacturers  of  iron  and  steel,  sec- 
tion 150). 

When  the  Mills  bill  was  prepared  no  hearing  was  held  upon  this 
article  and  it  was  in  the  bill  as  25  cents  ])er  square  foot,  on  tempered 
steel  and  15  cents  on  iron-wire  clothinj^^.  The  mattej*  was  i)resented 
before  the  committee  later,  showing  tliem  the  great  hardship  it  would 
produce,  and  with  the  cheap  labor  of  England  and  material  so  cheap 
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there  it  would  be  impossible  for  manafacturera  in  this  country  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  makers,  and  after  investigation  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  through  Mr.  Mills  proposed  that  the  duty  be  restored  to  45 
cents  x>^r  square  foot,  and  it  was  so  changed  in  the  Mills  bill  in  the 
House. 

When  the  McKinley  bill  was  reported  the  duty  on  wire  and  other 
articles  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing  having  been 
increased  quite  largely  they  increased  the  duty  on  tempered  steel-wire 
clothing  5  cents  per  square  foot,  making  it  at  present  50  cents  per 
square  foot,  instead  of  45  cents  as  before  the  Mills  bill  was  reported. 
Iron- wire  clothing  and  all  other  kinds  of  wire  remaining  at  25  cents, 
the  same  as  formerly.  The  increase  of  5  cents  on  tempered  steel- wire 
clothing  was  only  about  one-half  the  increase  of  duty  on  the  stock 
from  which  it  is  made. 

The  competition  in  England  is  still  very  jgreat,  as  their  labor  and 
material  is  so  cheap  and  they  seem  to  be  willing  to  make  clothing  with- 
out profit  and  send  it  to  the  United  States,  in  order  to  keep  their 
machinery  in  operation. 

The  returns  from  the  custom-houses  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston  fipom  July  1, 1892  to  July  1, 1893  show  that  there  was  imported 
during  that  x)eriod  225,860  square  feet  of  card  clothing  which  is  about 
25  per  cent  of  all  the  clothing  made  in  this  country. 

At  the  same  period  fully  one-third  of  the  card-setting  machinery  in 
the  United  States  was  idle  on  account  of  lack  of  work. 

You  will  see  by  the  above  statements  the  necessity  of  substantially 
the  same  rate  of  duty  upon  card  clothing  as  it  is  at  present,  in  order 
that  we  may  compete  with  the  English  or  be  able  to  operate  our  estab- 
lishments. 

Eespectfally  yours, 

Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Company, 
Per  John  A.  Wiley, 

Treasurer. 
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(Paragraph  165.) 

Thursday,  September  14, 1893. 

8TATEKENT  OF  KR.  W.  F.  ROCKWELL.  OF  MERIDEV,  OONK. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  my  associate,  Mr.  Bradley,  will  give  the  members 
of  the  committee  a  copy  of  this  paper  they  can  follow  the  statement 
much  better. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  following  comparison  of  amounts  and  prices  of  pocket 
cutlery  imported,  with  quantities  and  prices  of  the  same  class  of  goods  made  in  the 
United  States: 
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Total  foreign  valne  of  pocket  cutlery  importe«l  last  year $905, 298. 72 

Approximate  foreign  Yalue  of  pocket  cutlery  made  in  Unit-ed  States. . .      842, 105. 00 

Total  fore  lirji  value  of  pocket  cutlery  consumed  in  United  States.  1,  747, 403. 72 
If  mills  were  cluned  here,  and  all  pocket  cutlery  imported  at  50  per  cent 

acl  valorem,  the  revenue  received  would  be  but 873,751.00 

The  revenue  as  shown  above  for  paist  year  amounts  to 816, 571. 67 

The  above  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  pocket  cutlery  trade,  foreign  and 
domestic,  from  1882  to  1893.  The  American  manufacturers  were  gradually  losing 
their  business  from  1882  to  1891  under  the  50  per  cent  taritf.  They  have  more  than 
doubled  their  capacity  and  output  since  '891.  The  cost  of  foreign  pocket  knives 
has  been  greatly  reduced  since  1890,  and  the  wages  in  American  factories  materially 
increased.  We  have  proven  before,  that  cutlery-operatives'  wages  were  four  times 
greater  in  this  country  than  in  Germany,  and  more  than  double  those  paid  in  Eng- 
land. We  believe  that  a  glance  at  the  average  foreign  prices  per  dozen  as  compared 
with  American  will  amply  contirm  our  statement. 

About  2, 000  operatives  are  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pocket  cutlery 
in  twenty  factories  in  this  country.  Skilled  workmen  are  earning  from  $2. 50  to  $4 
per  day. 

About  $2, 500, 000  is  now  invested  in  pocket  cutlery  and  lines  of  manufacturing 
auxiliary  to  it. 

We  invite  your  particular  attention  to  the  following  statements.  The  average 
rate  of  duty  on  dutiable  imports  is  about  50  per  cent.  The  average  proportion  of 
labor  to  cost  of  all  goods  imported  is  now  about  30  per  cent.  The  actual  proportion 
of  labor  to  cost  of  Pocket  Cutlery  is  80  per  cent.  The  average  protection  to  labor, 
with  labor  cost  at  30  per  cent,  is  16G|  per  cent.  The  protection  to  labor  on  pocket 
cutlery,  with  labor  cost  at  80  per  cent,  is  62^  per  cent. 

To  make  the  protection  to  labor  employed  m  the  manufacture  of  pocket  cutlery 
equitable  with  the  average  duty  at  present  in  force,  the  rate  should  average  133^ 
per  cent. 

EXAMPLE. 

Average  labor,  as  30  percent;  pocket-cutlery  labor,  80  per  cent;  average  duty, 
50  per  cent;  should  be  on  pocket  cutlery,  133^  per  cent. 
•  Prior  to  1891  it  was  practically  demonstrated  that  a  majority  of  American  pocket- 
cutlery  maniifactnrers  were  losing  money,  on  a  continually  decreasing  business. 
Since  1891  the  majority  have  been  doing  a  satisfactory  business,  the  earnings  from 
which  have  been  mainly  used  with  new  capital  in  increasing  and  improving  factory 
plants. 

The  foregoing  comparison  of  foreign  and  domestic  pocket  cutlery  interests  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  rates  of  duty  had  been  'established,  whereby  not  only  the 
largest  revenue  could  be  realized,  but  a  fairly  equitable  competition  maintained. 

William  F.  Rockwell,  Meriden^  Conn., 
Thomas  W.  Bkadley,  Waldetiy  JV.  F., 
Committee  Repreeenting  American  Pocket-Cutlery  Manufacturers, 

We  have  nothing  further  to  state  in  regard  to  it  only  to  answer  any 
questions  the  committee  may  see  fit  to  propound  to  us. 

Mr.  Bbeckinridcw.  I  observed  some  time  ago  advertisements  in  the 
New  York  newspapers  from  the  cutlery  manufacturers  in  which  they 
were  offering  stock  in  a  proposed  consolidated  concern  upon  the  mar- 
ket, and  there  was  a  business  statement  of  the  profits  of  the  business 
for  a  long  time  in  the  past.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  pros- 
pectus? 

Mr.  KocKWELL.  I  had  nothing  wliatever  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Your  firm  is  not  one  of  the  number? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  We  were  not  connected  with  that  arrangment  in 
any  sense,  shape,  or  form. 

Mr,  Breckinridge.  Do  you  know  the  firms  who  were  connected 
under  the  proposed  arrangeiiMJutl 

Mr.  Rockwell.  That  our  firm  was  named  as  one  company,  and 
there  was'an  arrangement,  some  people  talked  of  buying  us  out,  but 
so  far  as  any  advertisement  was  concerned  we  never  knew  anything 
about  it. 
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Mr.  BRECKiNRinaE.  Tlieso  artvortisoiiieiits  seom  to  have  been  only 
put  in  the  newspapers  by  the  bankers  who  were  the  agfents  for  floating 
the  scheme.  However,  the  matter  of  chief  concern  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  statiiments  made  in  that  business  i)ublication. 

Mr.  KocKWKLL.  We  were  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  statements- 
made  in  that  business  publication. 

Mr.  Bkeckinbidge.  Do  you  believe  the  statements  made  in  that 
publication  were  true. 

Mr.  KocKWELL.  1  know  they  were  not  true. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  They  appear  to  have  been  made  under  oath  of 
these  difl'erent  firms! 

Mr.  BoGKWELL.  Not  the  statement  that  appears  in  the  publication, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  have  a  copy,  not  here  by  me,  of  the  prosi>ectns 
issued  by  these  bank(jrs;  are  you  perfectly  familiar  with  the  paper 
issued  by  those  firms  I 

Mr.  KocKWELL.  I  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  say  you  do  not  believe  the  statements  are 
true! 

Mr.  KOCKWELL.  There  are  a  great  many  statements  in  that  which 
are  entirely  untrue. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  believe  their  general  statement  of  the  cut- 
ler>'  business  is  not  trn(^? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  tliink  they  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Unless  I 
had  the  statement  you  know  I  could  not  particulaiize,  as  it  has  been 
so  long  since  I  saw  the  particulars. 
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(Farmgraph  105.) 
STATEMENT  OF  KR.  THOMAS  W.  B&ADLET,  OF  WALDEN  M.  T. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  As  the  firm 
of  which  1  am  a  nienibor  is  also  named  in  the  United  States  cutlery 
prospectus,  I  prefer  to  meet  that  qm^stion  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  your  statement. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  will  give  a  simple  recital  of  what  I  know  abont  it. 
Ailer  some  forty  years'  connection  with  the  manufaeturing  business 
and  having  readied  the  time  of  life  I  would  rather  pursue  something 
not  so  onerous,  I  was  open  to  proposals  of  purchase  and  sale  of  the 
manufactory  with  which  I  am  connected,  and  when  a])arty  <»ame  to  me 
with  good  recommendations  and  asked  me  what  T  would  sell  the  plant 
of  which  1  am  a  majority  owner  and  lirst  oihcer  of,  after  confeiTing 
with  my  associates,  90  per  cent  of  whom  are  widow  ladies  whose  part- 
ners in  life  grew  up  witli  the  business  for  the  past  forty  odd  years,  and 
therefore  who  would  rather  cash  tlieir  assets  in  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, we  unanim<»usly  agreed  to  sell  the  plant.  I  named  the  price  and 
made  a  contract  with  a  party 

Mr.  BuECJKiNRiDGE.  What  price  did  you  name! 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  really  forget  now,  but  I  think  it  was  s<miething  like 
$3(MI,000,  of  which  I  woiihl  take  two-thirds  in  cash  and  one-third  in 
stock  in  the  united  company  which  I  was  told  by  this  party  certain* 
influential  people  in  the  tnule  expected  to  form.    That  was  a  matter  of- 
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little  concern  to  me.  I  made  a  business  contract  with  the  party,  and 
the  main  point  of  that  contract  is  this — I  was  very  careful  to  see  to 
that — that  it  should  be  a  bona  fide  purchase  and  sale;  there  should  be 
no  advertisement  of  any  united  cx)mpany,  or  formation  of  any  company, 
or  anything  said  about  the  matter  until  I  had  received  the  purchase 
price  and  transferred  the  title.  We  rested  on  that.  The  transfer  of 
purchase  was  to  be  made  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1892.  As  a  delegate 
of  the  14th  Congressional  district  to  Minneapolis  returning  from  the 
convention,  I  was  razzle-dazzled  to  read  in  a  New  York  paper,  which 
I  got  in  Toledo  on  the  way  home,  a  prospectus  of  the  proposed,  or  as 
stated  there,  the  organized  United  States  Cutlery  Company.  My  con- 
tract was  simply  to  sell.  The  parties  who  prepared  that  prospectus — I 
do  not  know  who  prepared  it,  I  was  and  my  firm  was  no  party  to  it. 
My  name  was  used  without  my  authority;  my  firm  was  mentioned 
without  authority;  and  the  company  was  organized  without  authority 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  at  once  telegraphed  the  bankers  who  had. 
placed  the  matter  upon  the  market,  and  absolutely  and  positively  repu- 
diated the  whole  matter  or  any  connection  with  it  and  demanded  that 
they  withdraw  it  trora  the  market.  I  at  once  received  word  from  the 
bankers,  who  were  respectable  men,  that  they  had  been  informed  to  the 
contrary,  and  they  hoped  that  I  would  not  publicly  repudiate  the  trans- 
action on  their  account,  and  recognizing  their  respectability,  recogniz- 
ing also  that  they  had  been  most  shamefully  deceived,  I  agreed  not 
to  publicly  repudiate  the  matter  on  the  condition  I  was  indemnified 
against  any  expenses  connected  with  the  matter  in  any  way  whatever. 
My  action  was  followed,  I  believe,  by  the  action  of  every  other  member 
whose  name  was  mentioned  and  the  matter  was  withdrawn  from  the 
market  and  that  ended  it.  Mr.  Breckinridge,  this  is  the  age  of  buncoing. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  experience  I  have,  because  I  do  not  think  I  shidl 
ever  be  caught  again  in  the  same  hole,  but  I  never  came  so  near  being 
buncoed  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  have  given  us  a  very  interesting  state- 
ment, but  a  phase  of  the  matter  which  was  not  the  point  to  which  I 
was  directing  my  inquiry  t 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  will  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  wish  to  put. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  am  not  making  any  criticism  upon  the  fact 
of  sale,  and  of  course  I  know  nothing  of  that  sale,  but  I  was  simply  in 
quiring  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement  which  was  made  in  the 
business  prospectus. 

Mr.  Bradley.  As  I  recollect  aright,  it  was  a  grouped  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  profits,  possibilities,  etc.,  of  these  four  plants.  In 
my  opinion  the  statements  are  incorrect  so  far  as  any  statements  are 
there  shown.  I  never  contributed  to  them  under  oath  or  in  any  other 
way,  save  so  much  as  my  business  was  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Iiarty  to  whom  I  was  to  sell. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Now,  you  were  approached,  and  there  was  a 
proposal  on  the  part' of  certain  parties  to  buy  up  several  of  those  estab- 
lishments t 

Mr.  Bradley.  The  proposition  originally  was  to  buy  all  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  They  were  to  get  all! 

Mr.  Bradley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Now,  the  business  of  your  concern  was  ex- 
amined into  by  expert  accountants. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  gen- 
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oral  atatemont  wliirh  was  piihlishcd  over  the  sif^iiatare  of  those  ac- 
countant-s  was  trutlirul  and  correct? 

Mr.  Bradley.  If  I  had  felt  that  the  statement  published  of  the 
prosj)ectiis  was  truthful  and  could  have  been  borne  out  and  no  one  de- 
ceived, I  do  not  think  I  should  have  repudiated  the  sale  even  though 
there  was  a  breach  of  (Confidence  and  an  attempt  to  bunco  and  sell  a 
plant  that  had  not  yet  been  paid  for. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  believe  then  that  the  statement  or  propo- 
sition issued  by  these  bankers  was  not  a  true  statement  as  drawn  by 
these  experts  from  the  books  of  these  various  companies t 

Mr.  Bradley.  Not  entirely  so. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  far  were  theyt 

Mr.  liRADLEV.  1  can  not  tell  you  unless  I  should  dissect  the  pros- 
pectus in  comparison  with  the  items  of  my  owni  business  and  dissecfc 
the  items  of  my  own  business  from  the  ajrgrei^ate  of  the  four  companies 
as  presented. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  They  presented  only  a  generalization t 

Mr.  Bradley.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Breckinriixje.  My  sole  object  is  to  get  at  the  state  of  the 
business  and  the  condition  of  this  industry.  i)o  you  know  these  mag- 
nates who  undertook  to  float  this  schemed 

Mr.  Bradley.  No,  sir;  only  as  I  met  them  after  I  read  the  pros- 
pectus. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  know  nothing  of  their  responsibility? 

Mr.  Bradley.  1  understand  they  are  highly  respectable  and  respon- 
sible bankers  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  accountants,  the 
experts  who  made  this  examination  into  the  books  and  business. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  simply  know  who  they  are  from  presentation  of 
their  cards;  1  believe  they  are  highly  respectable  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  They  are  considered  resi)onsible  men  by  busi- 
ness men  generally? 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  And  competent! 

Mr.  Bradley.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so.  They  are  so  reported;  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That,  of  course,  shows  for  itself. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  is  the  labor 
side  of  the  American  po(;ket  cutlery  interests  and  the  side  of  the 
workmen  in  that  industry  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention.  It 
is  a  small  industry  employing  a  little  over  2,000  peo])le,  and  important 
only  as  it  is  one  of  the  nununous  small  industries  of  tlie  country  that 
in  their  growth  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  volume  of  business 
of  the  country,  especially  in  the  industries  of  the  count  ry.  Prior  to  the 
act  of  ISDO  the  duty  of  50  ])er  cent  ad  valorem  on  pocket  cutlery  was 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  condition  of  wages  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Even  in  the  Morrill  bill  the  interests  of  the  industry  had  never  been 
looked  into  or  presented  by  thos(».  who  were  interested  in  the  business, 
or  a  duty  higher  than  50  i)er  cent  would  have  been  places!,  in  my  opin- 
ion. However,  the  gold  premium  that  existed  until  the  resumption 
act  covered  the  difference  to  a  great  extent  and  the  want  of  protection 
was  not  felt  until  after  1870,  and  gradually  from  ISS2  down  to  1887  and 
1888  the  business  languished,  and  this  decreased  the  wages  of  its  work- 
men, decreased  to  such  a  degree  it  was  impossible  to  keep  skilled 
workmen  to  any  extent  in  that  line,  becanse  other  branches  wherein 
the  labor  percentage  was  not  so  great  called  them  away  from  this 
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brancli.  The  matter  was  fiilly  presented  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill 
of  1890,  and  still,  in  my  opinion,  it  does  not  cover  the  dift'erence  in  la- 
bor in  this  country  and  abroad,  as  I  believe  no  duty  ever  has  done  on 
any  tariff  bill  of  the  country. 

But  1  am  not  here  to  ask  a  higher  duty.  I  am  here  £o  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  this  fact,  that  the  increase  of  duty  from  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  to  a  compound  duty  equivalent  to  90  per  cent  in  ad 
valorem  has  increased  this  business,  doubled  it  since  1889.  It  has  about 
doubled  the  number  of  people  employed,  and  advanced  the  w  ages  of 
the  oi)eratives  employed  to  the  extent  that  places  them  among  the 
skilled  workmen  of  the  country,  with  returns  equally  as  good  as  nearly 
any  branch  of  skilled  labor  in  this  country.  In  regard  to  the  advance 
in  labor,  I  will  cite  my  own  works.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1890,  I 
called  to  me  my  people  one  by  one — no  committees  about  it — and  volun- 
tarily advanced  the  wages  under  the  opportunity  of  this  advance  of 
duty  from  5  per  cent  to  33J  per  cent,  equalizing  the  benefit  as  much  as 
possible  where  the  men  needed  it  throughout  the  mill.  Among  the 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  pocketknife  manufacturers  in  this 
country  a  great  majority  are  located  in  small  towns,  small  villages,  and 
most  of  them  are  the  main  support  of  the  villages  wherein  located.  If 
I  may  give  a  brief  description  of  the  concern  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected it  will  answer  for  nearly  all.  I  ^ill  go  with  you  to  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  to  a  valley  of  about  40  miles  square,  just  below  the 
southern  range  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  and  where  the  Wallkill 
River  plunges  its  waters  down,  there  is  located  a  manufacturing 
village  of  a  little  less  than  3,000  individuals,  employing  about  775 
mechanics,  660  of  which  work  in  the  two  pocket-cutlery  manufactories 
of  the  place.  In  that  section  of  the  country  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
of  40  miles  square,  besides  this  manufacturing  point,  is  devoted  to  the 
dairy  business,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  disposed  to  the  Walden  Con- 
densed Milk  Company.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the  farmers  work  on  the 
farm  and  produce  milk.  They  produce  great  quantities  of  milk,  and  the 
dairies  have  three  or  four  times  as  many  cows  as  they  can  feed,  and 
an  immense  volume  comes  to  them  from  the  West  of  feed  of  JiU  kinds. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  these  farmers  not  needed  on  the  farm  come 
into  our  workshops  and  begin  work  in  the  wrapping  department,  where 
100  or  150  are  needed.  Now,  our  condition,  just  at  this  time,  is  peculiar 
in  this'respect ;  we  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I  entered  right  on  that  same 
spot  forty  years  ago  in  the  employ  of  this  New  York  Knife  Company  as 
an  apprentice,  at  the  age  of  10  years,  and  for  forty  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  years  in  the  Union  army  and  one  in  the  New  York  legis- 
lature, I  followed  this  same  line  from  an  apprentice  to  a  skilled  mechanic, 
assistant  superintendent,  manager,  treasurer,  and  president,  and  it  is 
my  lot  to  be  president  of  the  just  one  national  bank  in  our  section  and 
an  officer  of  the  savings  bank.  When  the  depression  came  in  May 
first  over  the  country  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  bankers'  panic,  and  feeling 
that  it  was  simply  financial  the  mills  of  that  town  were  kept  running 
full-handed,  full  time,  paying  full  wages  up  to  now.  In  all  that  three 
months  of  products  one  week's  products  of  the  mills  would  have  filled 
all  the  sales  we  have  made.  The  bankers'  panic  has  passed  almost, 
money  is  easier,  and  we  see  light  coming.  I  wondered  lately  why 
business  did  not  improve  with  us.  I  have  frequently  made  inquiry 
of  large  jobbing  i)oints — St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
etc.,  and  I  received  the  reply.  Independent  of  political  afiiliations 
or  any  partisanship  whatever,  it  comes  to  me — we  can  not  plarce  our 
orders  as  usual.    Now,  it  is  customary  for  us  to  receive  during  the 
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moil t lis  of  June,  July,  and  Au^ist  orders  t^  be  delivered  during  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  ^lareli  of  the  next  year.  They  have  not  come  in, 
they  are  not  coniinjr,  and  they  will  not  eonie  until  this  tariff  question  is 
settkMl.  Of  course,  })eoi)le  expe<*t  everything,  ^o  one  knows  what 
change  is  to  be  made,  and,  of  course,  it  is  wise  to  reduce  stoek  on  job- 
bers' shelves,  and  esi)ecially  when  the  promise  is  that  they  think  good^ 
are  to  be  lower  and  markets  to  be  broken.  Of  eourse,  it  is  wise  to  wait 
until  they  aie  broken  and  buy  jt'mmIs  as  low  as  possible.  Now,  in  onr 
mills  there  is  three  months'  i»rodnct,  one  quarter  of  an  entire  year's 
l>roducts  stored;  it  has  been  at  hi«rii  Wiij^es  at  full  time,  and  running 
full-handed.  I  should,  in  common  with  (everybody  else,  like  to  see  this 
taritt'  question  shelved,  but  it  is  not  respc<*tful  to  this  committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  sujr;rest  that,  in  my  o]»inion.  I  therefore  ho|)e  you 
will  prop'css  with  the  cjuestion  to  t  lie  c^xtent  of  your  physical  endurance 
and  let  us  know  as  soon  as  ])ossible  what  i-han^res,  if  any,  ai^e  to  be. 
Naturally  1  protest  against  any  chancre  in  duties,  the  present  compound 
duty  on  American  potrkct  cutlery.  1  believe  these  duties  have  worked 
to  the  benefit  of  every  emph)ye  in  the  business,  and  I  fi'ankly  confess 
that  this  condition  has  worked  to  the  benefit  of  those  whose  means  are 
invested  in  these  manufactures.  In  my  mill,  in  1SI)2,  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  we  fully  averaged  10  i»er  cent  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  unless 
we  throw  in  this  year.  J  do  not  know  how  it  Avill  turn  out  yet,  as  it  may 
reduce  us,  but  the  business  has  been  an  entirely  satisfactory  one.  I 
state  ri^ht  here,  as  one  exi)erienced  in  manufacturing,  knowing  well 
how  valueless  the  manufacturing  plant  becomes  when  not  ably  man- 
aged, I  have  seen  so  many  nnmufactories  callin;;  for  an  investment  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  ^o  down  to  ruin  sim])ly  because  of  a 
want  of  pra<'tical  experiein-e  on  the  ])art  of  new  hands  which  undertake  to 
manage  them,  and  that  is  the  one  thing  that  gives  n^e  the  shivers  in  think- 
ing that  when  the  Lord  calls  me  I  leave  to  my  \\ife  and  family  that  which, 
through  a  change  in  the  tariti',  or  want  of  proi>er  manugement,  may 
become  to  them  the  value  of  old  Junk.  This  mill  machinery  is  pre- 
pared for  that  sjMH'ial  business,  and  that  article  has  little  or  no  value 
to  a  manufacturer  of  another  article.  Now,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
ruined  whatever  you  do  in  our  community.  We  may  cease  to  manu- 
facture pocketknives,  but  we  shall  manufacture  something  else,  or  do 
something  else  just  as  long  as  the  water  falls  down  40-odd  feet  and 
gives  us  power  to  turn  our  wheels.  What  we  shall  make  I  do  not 
know,  or,  pending  a  lodgment  in  the  street,  may  go  to  the  tield.  That 
is  why  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  labor  question,  and  as  the  manu- 
facturer, as  a  "robber  baron,"  and  to  some  extent  fairly  well  to  do  in 
this  world's  goods,  I  really  ask  no  consideration  for  myself.  I  have  my 
views  upon  this  case  and  recognize  fairly  thsit  other  g«'ntlemen  have  a 
right  to  their  views.  I  will  take  my  medicine,  whatever  it  maybe, 
with  the  rest  of  the  boys,  but  for  the  400  operatives  that  every  week  I 
personally  i)ay  off  in  my  mill,  every  one  of  whom  I  know  personally,  a 
gi'eat  bulk  of  whom  were  born  there,  and  as  American  boys  have  grown 
up  to  be  American  workmen,  1  want  you  to  carefully  consider  their 
interests,  no  matter  how  little  this  industry  may  be. 

W^e  have  made  a  stateiuent  that  the  proportion  of  labor  in  this 
industry  is  80  per  cent;  it  is  more  than  80  per  cent  to-day,  because 
wages  are  higher  than  tliey  were  when  the  statistics  were  prepared 
from  which  the  80  per  cent  was  arrived  at.  1  will  just  ] present  two 
items  and  will  then  answer  any  questions  in  regard  to  prices  either  by 
whole^sjile,  retail,  or  cost  of  manufacture,  and  leave  with  y onr  committee 
just  a  simx)le  statement  taken  from  our  cost  books  of  tlie  cost  of  [>ocket- 
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knives.  I  do  that  for  no  other  reason  than  because  I  want  to  call  a 
little  attention  from  the  raw-material  side  of  this  business.  Here  is  a 
jackknife  [exhibiting  samej,  used  by  boys  of  good  size,  sometimes  by 
men,  and  fairly  represents  all  the  jackknives  of  American  make  going 
to  the  farmers  and  workingmen  of  this  country.    It  costs  $1.82  J  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Geab.  That  is  your  costt 

Mr.  Bradley.  At  the  mill.  Of  that  $1.82  $1.22f  is  labor.  The 
steel  in  that  dozen  of  knives  costs  10^,  that  is,  the  steel  in  the  blades. 
The  steel  in  the  back  springs  cost  4 J  cents;  that  is  14|  cents  for  steel. 
We  import  steel  for  the  blades  and  also  use  steel  made  in  our  American 
mills  at  14^  cents  a  pound.  The  steel  made  in  the  American  mills  is 
just  as  good  as  Sheffield  steel.  Park  Brothers  and  Smith  Brothers 
make  as  good  steel  as  the  Sheffield  steel,  but  to  some  extent  we  use 
the  Sheffield  steel  on  account  of  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  American  dealers  that  Sheffield  steel  is  better  than  the  American. 
But  as  a  practical  workman,  understanding  forging  and  tempering  of 
steel,  I  say  the  American  steel  is  equally  as  good,  and  it  is  a  quality  of 
steel  that  has  grown  up  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  too.  Now,  the 
steel  of  the  back  springs  cost  about  5^  cents  a  pound  delivered  at 
Walden,  and  you  take  the  whole  total  of  steel,  if  you  put  steel  on  the 
free  list  you  will  only  benefit  us  about  2J  cen]}s,  just  about  2J  cents  on 
the  dozen  knives. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  would  free  iron  ore  benefit  it! 

Mr.  Bradley.  Of  course  that  enters  into  the  question  of  steel. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  calculated  that  amount  1 

Mr.  Bradley.  No.  This  American  maiie  iron  cost«  about  4 J  cents 
a  pound.  Then  there  is  the  wire ;  but  if  you  were  to  put  every  product 
that  enters  into  that  knife  on  the  free  fist  you  would  only  benefit  us 
about  3  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  much  would  it  amount  to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Bradley.  It  would  not  amount  to  anything.  You  know  that 
X)ocketknives  start  in  at  10,  20  cents,  26  cents,  35  cents,  50  cents,  75 
cents,  and  $1;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  splitting  a  nickel. 

Mr.  Gear.  Practically  the  consumer  gets  no  benefit! 

Mr.  Bradley.  The  benefit  would  go  to  the  middleman,  just  exactly 
as  the  benefit  of  this  increased  duty  came  to  the  manufacturer  by  let- 
ting the  middleman  "diwy^  up  in  the  matter  of  profits. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  consumer  had  to  pay  no  more  since  the  McKinley 
bill  on  pocketknives. 

Mr.  Bradley.  To  the  best  of  my  opinion  the  consumer  has  paid  no 
more  for  the  American  or  foreign  pocketknife,  except  in  one  instance, 
and  for  that  I  am  truly  sorry.  The  American  boy  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  buying  a  pocketknife  which  was  18  cents  net  foreign  value. 
It  is  the  only  knife  that  has  not  gone  down  in  foreign  value.  The  duty, 
of  course,  was  50  per  cent,  and  it  could  be  landed  here  for  27  cents, 
and  it  was  sold  to  the  jobber  perhaps  at  35  cents,  and  by  them  sold  to 
the  retailers  at  perhaps  40  cents,  and  by  the  retailers  to  the  American 
boy  at  5  cent«  a  piece.  Now  it  has  to  come  here  at  about  39  cents 
landed,  and  from  39  to  60  cents  is  not  margin  of  profit  in  this  country 
in  handling  a  pocketknife  like  that,  and  therefore  it  has  afi'ected  it. 
I  am  sorry  for  it,  sorry  for  the  American  boy,  who  can  not  be  humbugged 
and  fooled.  As  Barnum,  says  we  like  to  be  humbugged,  and  to  enable 
that  boy  to  buy  that  knife  for  6  cents  I  am  willing  to  see  it  go  on  the 
free  list.  It  has  no  value  at  all,  except  on  the  outside — it  is  only  the 
appearance  of  a  knife.  The  price  to  consumers  is  practically  the 
.fiame,  and  I  was  informed  by  au  importer  yesterday  he  could  import 
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from  GcrmaTiy  a  duplicate  of  anything  at  the  price  ruling  before  the 
McKiiiley  bill.  Now,  it  can  not  be  done  of  SheiUeld,  they  are  higher  10 
per  cent  value  than  before  the  McKinley  bill,  and  not  on  so  low  a  for- 
eign value  as  before.  I  mention  this  little  illustration  of  fact  that  the 
foreigner  pays  the  tax  so  far  as  the  German  goods  an^.  concerned,  and 
as  far  as  the  Sheffield  goods  are  concerned  we  probably  divide  with 
them.  This  knife  [exhibiting  same]  shows  a  higher  class  of  work,  and  as 
it  is  Columbus  year  I  would  like  for  you  to  examine  it  carefully.  This 
knife  cost  13.92  a  dozen ;  the  material  is  42  cents,  and  the  labor  is 
$3.50  1-10^  showing  about  89  per  cent  labor.  Kow,  not  to  take  up  your 
time,  I  will  bring  it  down  to  this.  In  all  the  time  I  have  employed 
men  I  have  never  had  a  strike  or  a  labor  difficulty.  If  anything  is  to 
be  said  on  that  question  the  boys  are  invit<id  to  come  to  me  one  by 
one^  each  man,  and  he  states  his  views,  they  think  it  over,  and  we  set- 
tle it. 
Mr.  Payne.  Your  laborers  generally  own  their  homes  t 
Mr.  Bradley.  Yes,  sir ;  they  built  sixty  homes  within  the  last  three 
years  in  our  village ;  nice  little  cottages,  indeed.  We  have  increased 
our  labor  nearly  double;  we  have  scoured  that  whole  valley,  charcoal 
pits,  mountains,  and  every  other  place,  to  got  American  boys  to  go  to 
work  there.  We  have  about  doubled  our  products  and  number  of 
workmen,  and  Ave  pay,  as  I  say,  for  skilled  workmen  as  high  as  fh>m 
$2.25  to  $4  a  day;  that  is,  they  earn  it  by  the  piece;  90  per  cent  of  oar 
pay  roll  is  piece  work.  The  men  take  them  out  by  the  gross,  whether 
ten  gross  or  a  dozen,  and  they  use  their  own  tools,  and  have  their 
place  in  the  mill,  and  they  earn  these  wages  entirely  by  energy,  skill, 
and  industry. 
Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  any  exi)ort  of  American  pocket  cutlery  t 
Mr.  Bradley.  No,  I  think  not ;  no,  sir.  I  will  say  if  the  change  of 
duty  is  conservative  and  moderate,  there  will  be  very  little  changOi  if 
any,  in  the  condition  of  our  business  and  workmen ;  if  the  change  is 
radical,  it  is  purely  a  question  of  labor.  My  boys  understand,  it  and 
they  will  come  in  and  smoke  a  cigar,  and  see  the  other  men,  and  talk  it 
over,  and  they  understand  that  the  wages  are  to  be  less;  and  there  is  ail 
there  is  to  the  question  of  protex^tion  and  question  of  revenue.  You 
may  take  all  the  essays  and  orations  and  speeches  about  the  tsuiff  for 
revenue  and  prot-ection,  and  it  comes  down  to  just  simply  one  thing:  Can 
you  make  these  goods  and  compete  with  the  people  who  make  them 
abroad,  and  if  n(»t,  why  not.  And  if  you  can  not,  it  is  no  fault  of  your 
location  or  mill,  or  your  facilities  mechanically;  it  is  sini])ly  one  thing, 
and  that  is  the  dilierence  we  pay  the  men  in  this  country  compared 
with  what  workmen  are  paid  abroad.  I  have  that  from  i)ractical  ex- 
perience, and  not  from  consular  reports;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  a  radical 
reduction  of  duty  means  a  radical  reduction  of  wages. 

I  want  to  refer  to  one  point — Mr.  Rockwell,  liave  you  got  Mr.  Eliery 
Anderson's  proposed  tariff  t  I  am  serious  about  it,  and  it  will  take  me 
just  about  live  minutes.  I  mention  this  simply  be(;ause  it  was  mailed 
to  the  trade  of  this  country,  to  the  jobbers  and  dealers  and  othersL 
and  i)eople  who  are  not  versed  in  tariff  matters,  in  looking  the  bill 
over,  might  sux)pose  they  are  going  to  buy  any  article  for  just  ex- 
actly the  difference  we  reduce  the  duty.  I  have  simply  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  i)o<*.ketknives.  This  proi)osed  bill  says  that  the  im- 
portation of  penknives  in  1802  was  $704,480  in  value;  That  is  cor- 
rect. It  also  says  the  duty  was  ad  valorem  $00.75;  that  is  correot;  ancl 
that  $030,304  was  the  duty  collected,    That  is  correct.    Ifow,  it  make« 
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the  duty  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  says  from  the  importation  of  last 
year  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  would  be  $176,000  instead  of  $039,- 
304,  and  that  is  correct.  It  then  goes  on  and  gives  the  opinion  that 
there  will  be  $2,500,000  of  pocketknives  of  foreign  value  imported  in 
1894  should  this  proposed  bill  become  a  law.  Now,  that  is  a  mistake. 
We  have  shown  you,  and  you  will  prove  them  from  the  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Government,  that  the  importation,  and  with 
the  product  of  our.  mills  combined,  placed  at  the  foreign  value,  is  only 
about  $1,740,000, 1  think.  Fow,  these  people — and  I  speak  with  re- 
spect; I  see  among  them  men  who  stand  as  distinguished  men  in  mat- 
ters of  economics,  and  I  am  merely  stating  it  as  a  fact  and  offering  no 
criticisms  whatever — ^but  how  can  they  expect  the  American  consumers 
to  use  only  foreign  goods,  and  then  increase  their  consumption  50  per 
cent,  and  close  every  mill  in  the  United  States  ?  It  is  the  fear  of  such 
legislation  as  that  that  has  brought  me  before  the  committee;  but  for 
that,  gentlemen,  I  would  not  have  taken  up  your  time. 

For  your  courtesy,  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  am  obliged. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  How  long  has  your  concern  been  manufacturing  Y 

Mr.  Bradley.  Since  1852.  It  began  as  a  cooperative  concern,  the 
workmen  combining  together  with  a  little  money,  and  they  gradually 
worked  up  the  business  chiefly  by  contributions  from  their  wages.  In 
fact,  the  other  mill  of  our  town  is  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  I  observe  we  export  some  cutlery  to  foreign 
countries;  Brazil  for  instance t 

Mr.BBADLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Venezuela  t 

Mr.  Bbadley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Do  you  sell  any  particular  class  of  goods  to 
those  countries  t 

Mr.  Bbadley.  We  do  not  in  i)ocketknives.  So  far  as  those  goods 
are  concerned,  there  are  certain  steel  table  cutlery  with  iron  handles, 
cheap  goods,  which  go  there.  There  is  an  excellent  quality  of  steel 
put  in  them,  and  with  the  low  cost  of  labor  we  are  able  to  export  those 
to  the  South  American  countries. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  is  table  cutlery! 

Mr.BBADLEY.  Yes,  sir;  but  what  goes  ther^  chiefly  is  hatchets, 
axes,  cane  knives,  and  the  heavy  class  of  cutlery.  Of  course,  in  the 
distinction  of  our  department  everything  that  is  an  edged  tool  is 
classed  as  cutlery. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Not  in  exports;  they  are  separated. 

Mr.  Bbadley.  In  the  later  classifications! 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  As  far  back  as  1863  and  1870. 

Mr.  Bbadley.  I  think  then  cutlery  was  kept  separate  from  edged 
tools. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  You  do  not  export  any  cutlery,  then! 

Mr.  Bbadley.  Not  pocketknives. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  I  see  we  export  a  little  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Bbadley.  We  have  sold  a  little  to  Canada,  but  it  has  been  more 
curiosity,  I  think,  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  This  table  cutlery  of  which  you  speak  is  steel- 
bladed  metal  handles.    That  is  rather  a  modern  contrivance,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Bbadley.  It  has  been  largely  manufactured,  sir,  within  the 
last  four  years. 
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KNIVES. 

(Psrafrniph  106.> 

8TATEHEHT  OF  OEOBQE  C.  HATCH,  OF  BRIDSEPOBT.  COmf.,  AS  TO   THE  008T   OF 

P0CKETKKIVE8. 

Ill  Germany  the  cost  for  inakiii<]^  2  dozen  Iviiivcs,  whidi  is  an  average 
day's  work,  ia  70  cents,  and  the  men  workiiifr  make  from  S4  to  $5  a 
week,  averaging  fourteen  hours  a  day.  The  siime  work  here  costs  us 
8-.20,  and  the  men  make  from  812  to  $18  per  week,  a  vera  {ring  ten 
hours  a  day.    This  is  the  relative  cost  of  what  is  called  the  cutler's  work. 

For  the  grinding  and  iinishing  the  best  miMi  in  Oerinany  make  from 
$8  to  $10  a  week,  working  an  average  of  sixty-three  hours  per  week. 
Our  men  here  on  the  same  work  average  from  $14  to  92'^  a  week,  work- 
ing fifty-eight  hours.  I  have  said  nothing  here  in  reference  to  mate- 
rial, as  that,  relatively  speaking,  costs  about  the  same.  As  near  as  I 
can  make  out  the  relative  cost  of  grinding  and  finishing  is,  Germany, 
24  cents;  here,  56  cents. 

I  have  figured  the  total  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  and  here,  and  aa 
near  as  I  can  figure  it  it  stands,  Germany  58  cents  as  against  Sl.66 
here  on  a  single  dozen  knives.  This  is  paying  no  attention  to  material 
or  cost  of  manufacture  or  anything.  It  is  merely  }\wl  the  exact  figures 
to-day  for  labor,  and  if  anything  the  cost  here  is  more  than  what  I  have 
niiide  it.  I  have  taken  merely  one  knife  and  figured  through  on  that 
knife,  taking  what  our  labor  cost  is  and  the  labor  cost  of  the  same 
knife  in  Germany.  Of  course,  different  patterns  would  vary  this  more 
or  less. 

I  find  it  to  be  a  positive  fact  that  knives  that  we  sell  at  $3.40,  our 
lowest  figure,  a  knife  the  same  size  and  in  every  Avay  supposed  to  be  the 
same,  is  bought  in  Germany  at  $1.30  per  dozen.  I  would  also  mention 
that  as  a  matter  of  protection  to  labor  what  are  commonly  calle<l  jack- 
knives  should  receive  more  of  a  protection  in  the  way  of  a  duty  than 
the  finer  quality  of  knives  called  ]>enknives.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
a  4-bladed  knife  with  pearl  handle  coming  in  under  the  same  percent- 
age of  duty  as  a  jackknife  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  diff'erence  in 
cost  between  the  wo^  covering  of  the  jackknife  an<l  the  price  of  pearl, 
as  the  labor  is  all  in  the  other  part  of  the  knife,  and  to  cover  the  same 
percentage  of  labor  on  a  ja(*kknife  would  require  more  of  a  duty  than 
on  the  higher-i)riced  knife  using  shell,  ivory,  i)earl,  and  stag. 

I  might  add  that  i)ocketknives  are  an  article  easily  transported, 
and  the  stock  in  1  dozen  two-bladed  knives  does  not  at  the  most 
amount  to  over  35  or  40  cents;  all  the  rest  of  the  cost  is  labor.  I  have 
ascertained  the  number  of  times  that  the  parts  of  a  two-bladed  knife 
and  the  knife  itself  are  handled  is  over  2,000,  and  that  the  blades  in  one 
dozen  knives  are  handled  over  700  times. 

The  character  of  the  work  is  such  that  it  is  not  possible  to  utilize 
machinery.  We  here  are  far  in  advance  of  any  other  factory,  so  fjBkr 
as  I  know,  in  the  manufacture  of  pocketknives,  and  the  character  of 
the  work  on  a  great  many  of  the  ])arts  is  such  that  it  can  not  be  done 
by  machinery,  I  might  say  that  so  far  as  the  <*ost  of  niaterial  goes,  in 
comparison  with  Germany,  1  think  that  in  some  respects  we  get  ours 
cheaper.  The  only  matter  in  question  between  us  and  them  as  to  the 
cost  of  production  is  labor.  If  we  could  get  our  labor  as  cheap  as  it  is 
there  we  would  make  our  knives  just  as  cheap  in  every  respect. 
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BAZORS  AND  RAZOR  BliADES. 

(Pan^nph  166.) 
STATBHEST  OF  J.  R.  TORBET,  TSBASTJRER  OF  THE  J.  R  TORRET  RAZOR  OOMPART- 

We  ask  that  the  existing  tariff  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  razors,  be 
allowed  to  remain  as  it  now  is,  viz,  razors  and  razor  blades,  finished 
or  unfinished,  valued  at  less  than  $4  per  dozen,  $1  per  dozen;  valued 
at  $4  or  more  per  dozen,  $1.75  per  dozen.  And  in  addition  thereto,  or 
all  the  above  razors  and  razor  blades,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  ask  to  have  this  protection  continued  because  of  the  great  differ- 
ence in  wages  paid  to  razor-makers  in  this  and  foreign  countries.  An 
average  dSerence  of  more  than  three  to  one,  when  the  furnishing  of 
tools,  shoproom,  etc.,  is  considered. 

We  ask  for  the  greatest  duty  on  the  lowest  grade  of  razors,  because 
a  low  grade  of  work  always  calls  for  a  low-pric^  workman,  and  against 
the  competition  of  this  low-priced  foreign  workmen  we  require  the 
most  protection. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  importers  about  foreign  razors  costing  $1 
per  dozen  in  England,  and  even  less.  They  claim  tiiat  all  such  razors 
are  prohibited  by  the  present  tariff.  We  maintain  that  it  is  for  the 
best  interest  of  this  country  that  they  should  be  prohibited:  they  are 
trashy  imitations  of  razors,  absolutely  worthless  for  use,  and  never 
bear  the  name  of  a  responsible  manufacturer.  We  can  show  from 
foreign  manufacturers'  price  lists,  and  from  our  own  12  years'  experience 
in  competition  in  this  market  with  foreign  razors,  that  the  lowest 
priced  razor  sent  to  this  country  by  a  responsible  maker  such  as, 
Butcher, Wostenholm,  or  Rodgers,  costs  in  England  6  shillings,  or  $1.50 
per  dozen.  This  is  the  lowest  priced  razor  that  were  cognize  as  suit- 
able for  shaving.  All  below  that  price  are  worthless  imitations  of 
razors  unfit  for  use. 

To-day  the  above  English  razor,  duty  paid,  costs  the  importer  in 
New  York  (who  often  proves  to  be  the  manufacturer  himself)  less  than 
25  cents  each,  and  sells  to  the  consumer  at  50  cents  each,  leaving  a 
profit  of  100  per  cent  to  be  divided  between  the  importer  and  dealer, 
which  would  seem  to  be  an  ample  margin. 

In  1880,  when  we  commenced  business,  a  full  concaved  razor,  ground 
on  a  2-inch  stone,  was  selling  to  the  retail  dealers  at  $18  per  dozen, 
and  even  more.  To-day,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  tariff  duty, 
that  same  quality  of  razor  is  selling  to  same  trade  at  $12  per  dozen. 

This  reduction  in  price  we  claim  is  a  direct  result  of  home  competi- 
tion, brought  into  existence  by  the  protective  tariff*.  And  we  submit 
that  with  the  present  facilities  for  production  in  this  country,  and  the 
strong  competition  which  necessarily  follows,  the  present  rate  of  duty 
does  not  and  can  not  increase  the  price  of  even  cheap  razors  to  the 
consumer,  but  it  does  guarantee  to  the  poor  man  a  good  razor  for  50 
cents  that  he  can  shave  with  without  torture. 

Regarding  the  second  clause  of  the  present  tariff  law,  razors  at  $4 
or  more  per  dozen,  $1.75  specific  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we  have 
to  say :  Our  competition  on  this  class  of  goods  (full  concave)  is  from 
Germany,  where  the  workmen  labor  eleven  hours  per  day,  and  at  less 
than  one-third  what  we  pay  for  same  grade  of  work.  A  competent 
razor  grinder  in  Germany  gets  from  $5  to  $10  per  week,  and,  as  ii^  Eng- 
land, the  workmen  as  a  rule  are  obliged  to  furnish  their  own  power, 
grindstones,  and  all  other  tools,  which  virtually  reduces  his  wages  full 
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30  per  cent  more.    In  this  country  men  labor  but  ten  hours,  and  all 
necessary  tools  and  power  are  provided  by  tlie  maimlacturcr. 

In  closinjj:  I  desire  to  add,  the  J.  Jtl.  Torrey  Kiizor  Company,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  incorporated  in  1880,  are  the  oldest  existing  razor 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  We  have  invested  in  our  plant 
more  than  $100,000  and  employ  about  100  workmen. 

There  are  in  this  country  four  other  manufacturers,  whose  combined 
product  about  equals  ours.  We  estimate  from  best  obtainable  statis- 
tics that  fully  33  per  cent  of  the  razors  consumed  in  this  cjountry  to-day 
are  of  home  manufacture.  And  we  know  if  undisturbed  by  tariff 
changes  the  razor  manufacturers  in  this  country  will  soon  supply  the 
"whole  market,  and,  while  keeping  up  wa*(es,  continually  reduce  the 
price,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

For  thirteen  years  we  have  strugfjled  apjainst  the  greatest  obstacle^ 
of  competition  from  low-priced  foreign  goods,  and  thus  far  have  been 
unable  to  sell  our  razors  at  a  living  x>rolit  to  the  largest  dealers;  but  at* 
great  expense  we  have  sent  out  our  representatives  to  the  smaller  trade 
to  which  we  have  sold  in  small  lots,  and  gained  a  reputation  for  good. 
work  and  established  the  fact,  beyond  question,  as  good  razors  can  be 
made  in  this  country  as  anywliere  in  the  world. 

As  about  85  per  cent  of  the  value  of  a  razor  consists  in  the  wages 
paid  to  labor,  it  is  obvious  that  any  material  change  in  the  tariff  at  thiS" 
time  must  seriously  affect  the  workmen,  as  we  know  the  cost  of  razors 
can  be  reduced  in  no  other  item  than  labor. 

We  feel  conAdent  that  when  you  consider  this  matter  you  will  read- 
ily  see  the  justice  of  the  case  and  grant  our  request  that  the  law  of  1890 
remain  as  it  is,  and  thereby  enable  the  people  of  this  country  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  razors  of  their  own  production. 


FILES. 

(Pftrafnph  168.) 


Keakney  &  Foot  Compantv 

Xeic  YorJcy  iSeptember  IJj  189Si 

Sir  :  Ecgarding  files  of  American  manufacture,  they  should  be  prop- 
erly put  in  three  classes — namely,  files  for  me(*hauical  uses,  files  for 
jewelers'  and  silversmiths'  uses,  and  rasps  for  blacksmiths'  or  farriers' 
uses.    Considei-ing  the  first  and  last  classification ;  the  concern  of  which 
I  am  president  is  largely  interested,  being  one  of  the  principal  produ- 
cers and  employing  370  hands  at  the  present  time  in  their  manufiEtcture. 
I  stand  on  record  concerning  this  industry  which  my  company  rnpre- 
sents  as  having  asked  for  a  moderate  redu<*tion  when  Mr.  Mills,  of 
Texas,  was  framing  his  tariff  bill.    Since  that  time  for  one  or  two  special 
reasons  1  have  thought  best  to  revise  my  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  or  not  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  these  goods.. 
Myprincipal  reason  is  that  while  tlieso  goodsmade  by  special  machinery,, 
invented  and  i)atented  by  home  talent,  enabled  the  manufacturer  to* 
successfully  com])ete  against  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  markets,  since* 
that  time,  through  expiration  of  patents  and  the  sale  of  rights  to  foreign . 
companies,  there  has  been  quite  a  large  introduction  of  these  machines. 
Juto  J^ngland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  in  fa<!t  all  points  where* 
iWas  are  manufacturedy  and  to  the  wiiWft  cetXaXu  V\ivy«\ftvL^^^ 'withiny 
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six  months,  no  less  than  three  or  four  large  manufactnrers  from  Eng- 
land and  Switzerland  have  been  in  this  market  for  the  latest  inventions 
for  manafacturiug  files  cheaply.  With  these  inventions  and  the  low 
price  of  labor,  too,  they  would  to  a  great  extent  demoralize  the  business 
of  this  country  if  now  permitted  to  come  into  the  market  with  any 
great  reduction  from  the  present  duties.  For  this  reason  I  would  re- 
spectfully submit  that  to  make  the  reduction  on  files  10  inches  and 
upward  of  over  20  -per  cent  below  the  present  duty  would  be  a  direct 
injury  to  an  established  industry  whose  production  aiiiounts  to  several 
millions  a  year.  While  on  the  subject  of  the  industry  covering  files  for 
mechanical  uses,  I  would  also  say  that  horse  rasps  are  also  manufac- 
tured under  the  same  head  and  by  the  same  companies,  although  prac- 
tically a  special  branch  of  the  business.  The  duty  on  these  should  be 
governed  by  the  duty  on  above-mentioned  goods. 

Files  for  jewelers^  uses, — ^Under  this  heading  I  can  write  with  special 
fairness,  as  the  company  of  which  I  am  president  does  not  manufacture 
this  class,  nor  are  they  manufactured  by  any  company  in  competition 
with  our  line  of  manufacture,  except  the  Nicholson  File  Company,  of 
Providence,  E.  L  Up  to  within  the  last  ten  years,  files  for  jewelers' 
and  silversmiths'  purposes  and  die  sinkers'  tools  were  all  imported, 
there  being  no  established  industry  in  this  country,  but  the  Nicholson 
File  Company  have  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  and 
with  marked  success.  There  have  also  sprung  up  in  other  sections  of 
the  country,  principally  in  Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn,  smaller  manu- 
facturers, who  are  to-day  producing  this  class  of  goods  and  making  an 
article  which  competes  in  every  way  with  the  better  brands  of  imported 
files.  As  these  smaller  concerns  develop  the  business,  where  formerly 
making  files  by  hand,  through  the  inventive  genius  peculiar  to  Ameri- 
cans, there  have  been  machines  invented  which  cheapen  the  cost  of 
these  files  and  are  building  up  a  valuable  industry  in  the  country. 
To  in  any  way  reduce  the  duty  covering  these  small  files,  which  cover 
all  sizes  10  inches  and  under,  would  be  a  direct  blow  to  an  industry 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  formulative  state,  and  which  for  several 
years  must  be  fostered  and  protected.  It  would  mean  the  ruin  to  the 
business  and  the  loss  of  capital  at  present  invested.  I  would,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  no  change  in  the  duty  on  files  10  inches  and 
under  should  be  made,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  reduction, 
that  this  should  not  exceed  over  10  per  cent  less  than  the  present 
duty  imposed. 

OENEBAL  INFOBMATION  OF  VALUE  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  IN  FOEMINO 

AN  OPINION. 

Taking  the  opposite  view  of  this  question,  as  to  what  the  committee 
owes  to  the  dealer  and  consumer,  to  insure  a  saving  to  the  consumer,  I 
desire  to  say  that  in  1871 1  represented  a  concern  in  this  country,  hav- 
ing full  charge  of  the  business,  who  were  large  importers  of  files  for 
mechanical  uses,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  book  record  that  at  that  time  a 
12-inch  file  cost  the  dealer,  and  only  the  buyer  of  large  quantities,  the 
net  price  of  $5.40  per  dozen.  Up  to  that  time  the  foreign  files  con- 
trolled the  market.  To-day,  through  American  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tiveness and  home  competition,  the  consumer  can  now  purchase  the 
same  file  at  from  92  to  |2«50  per  dozen^  net,  and  were  it  not  that  the 
foreign  manufacturer  has  the  advantage  of  using  seve.i:^V  ^\sl^^v^*%ss!l 
patents  which  succeeded  in  giving  tlie&e  T^a\s\\»,  m  x^Y^^^%  '^^  '^^'^ 
forei^  market  for  Mea^  this  country  wo\]^d  rtSSDa^  ^^iJ^Nsi^lxs^l  "^^^  '^^ 
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cent  over  the  market  price.  Tbese  are  facts  that  T  am  stating,  and  as 
facts  go  to  prove  that  a  moderate  protection  to  an  American  indastry 
in  its  infancy  has  resnlted  in  a  large  benefit  to  the  consumer,  and  also 
that  thongli  tliis  may  not  apply  now  to  hirge  files  for  mechanical  nses, 
10  indies  and  ui)warii,  as  a  reason  for  their  protection,  it  certainly  does 
apply  to  small  files,  10  inches  and  under,  which  I  have  cited  as  now 
being  manufactured  in  this  country  but  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
my  company  is  not  interested. 

Wages. — ^To  offset  the  diffiTence  in  wages  paid  to  mechanics  and 
laborers  in  the  production  of  tiles  in  this  country  and  in  the  production 
of  files  in  foreign  countries,  I  would  say  that,  taking  the  average  wages 
paid  in  our  works,  employing  from  'MO  to  400  hands  during  the  past 
year,  including  boys  of  16  years  to  mechanics  at  $3.50  a  day,  the  wages 
average  about  $1.07  a  day  for  every  perst)n  on  our  payroll.  It  is  only 
necesi^Riry  for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  England  for 
the  principal  part  of  the  work  on  large  files  75  cents  a  day  would  be  a 
fair  average  per  capita  for  labor,  while  in  Germany,  where  both  large 
and  small  tiles  are  manufactured,  from  40  to  50  cents  a  day  would  be 
high  wages.  Consequently,  a  moderate  reduction  would  react  in  a 
very  large  reduction  in  piice  of  labor  and  a  consequent  upsetting  of 
values. 

.  Kaic  material. — ^To  the  file  manufivcturer  raw  material  is  represented 
in  bar  steel  rolled  to  exact  sizes  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  flies  of 
all  shapes.  When  such  stei^l  as  is  used  in  this  manufacture  was  im- 
ported from  England  (very  little  file  steel  being  made  in  this  country) 
the  price  varied  from  10  to  14  cents  a  ])ound.  Today,  through  home 
comi)etiti(>n,  the  price  varies  from  4  to  0  cents  per  pound,  and  such  is  the 
fact  that  if  by  an  act  of  Congress  should  an  export  business  be  estab- 
lished in  files,  by  which  the  steel  could  be  imported  into  this  country 
and  on  custom-house  oath  reexported  in  files,  thereby  obtaining  for  the 
manufacturer  of  files  a  x)ractical  remittance  of  all  duties,  no  manufac- 
turer of  files  could  afl'ord  to  use  this  steel  in  comparison  with  home 
prices  even  with  this  rebate  allowed.  Consequently  there  will  be  no 
possibility  of  reducing  the  cost  of  producing  files  by  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  the  shape  of  bar  steel  through 
the  removal  of  duties  on  same. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  submit  to  your  body  that  any 
radical  change  in  duties  on  files  would  be  a  direct  injury  to  the  capital 
invested  and  to  the  labor  employed  in  manufacture  of  files.  But  if  a 
reduction  is  made,  it  should  not  exceed  20  x)er  cent  below  the 
present  duties  on  10  inches  and  upward,  nor  10  per  cent  below  the 
duties  on  10  inches  and  under. 
Yours,  respectlully, 

Ja^ies  D.  Foot. 


SIIOTGUXS, 

(Paragniph  170.) 


IinACA^  Gun  Co:mpant,  . 
Ithaca^  N.  Y.,  September  14, 1893. 

Stu:  TVo  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  comparatively  new  indus- 
try in  this  c(mntry,  that  of  the  manufacture  of  sporting  shotguns. 

This  industry  is  peculiar  in  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
article  is  represented  by  labor,  about  GO  x)er  cent  being  for  labor  per- 
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formed  in  the  factory  and  about  25  per  cent  for  labor  upon  material 
and  supplies  made  in  our  own  country  and  used  in  the  industry.  (Gun 
barrels  in  the  rough,  not  being  made  in  this  country,  are  imported 
duty  free.) 

A  number  of  large  factories  are  already  running  in  this  country,  two 
more  just  starting,  all  of  whom  are  obliged  to  employ  the  best  of  skilled 
labor  at  great  expense.  These  industries  would  be  destroyed  if  the 
tariff  was  reduced,  and  we  pray,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  left  as  it  is, 
since  it  is  now  much  less  than  the  difierence  in  the  price  of  labor  here 
and  other  countries  from  which  sporting  guns  are  imx)orted. 
Yours,  truly, 

Ithaca  Gun  Company. 


NoBWiCH,  Conn.,  September  16j  1893. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned  companies,  being  largely  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  revolvers,  shotguns,  and  rifles,  liaving  invested 
capital  here  amounting  to  about  $200,000,  and  employing  some  450 
men,  with  a  pay  roll  of  about  $20,000  per  month,  would  respectfully 
X)etition  your  committee  that  in  such  revision  of  the  present  tariff  as 
,  you  may  deem  proper  you  will  give  due  regard  to  the  facts  which  we 
beg  leave  to  present. 

By  importing  guns  "in  parts''  the  specific  duty  has  been  avoided, 
thereby  reducing  to  that  extent  the  protection  which  was  intended 
under  the  present  law,  leaving  only  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  i^er  cent. 
This  is  certainly  a  moderate  tariff  on  goods  the  cost  of  which  is  fully 
75  per  cent  in  labor  and  not  over  25  per  cent  in  material. 

We  would  urge  upon  you  the  importance  to  this  industry  of  main- 
taining at  least  the  present  duty.  We  feel  constrained  to  urge  this 
quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of  labor  as  in  that  of  capital.  The  com- 
panies here  will  endeavor  to  adjust  their  business  to  any  rate  of  duty 
which  may  be  decided  upon,  but  should  there  be  any  reduction  from 
the  above  rate  it  will  of  necessity  result  in  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  wages.  It  would  also  without  doubt  materially  interfere  with  the 
manufacture  of  our  class  of  goods  in  this  country,  as  it  would  admit 
firearms  of  foreign  make  which  would  take  the  place  of  those  made 
here. 


Bespectfully, 


The  Hopkins  &  Allen  Mfg.  Co., 
By  Chas.  W.  Hopkins,  Treasurer. 

The  W.  H.  Davenport  Firearms  Co., 
By  Frank  Ulmer,  President. 

The  Crescent  Firearms  Co., 
By  H.  H.  Gallup,  President. 


IIOBSENAIIiS. 

(Pftrmfrmph  174.) 
AUSABLE  HORSENAIL  COMPANY, 

Netc  Yorkj  September  22^  1893. 

Sir:  The  making  of  horsenails  by  machinery  is  absolutely  an  Ameri- 
can industry.  I  do  not  think  that  any  machines  for  this  purpose  were 
ever  invented  by  anyone  except  American  citizens.    The  process  is 
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now  80  perfect  that  nails  ready  for  driving  are  produced  of  a  saperior 
quality  thau  could  be  made  and  pointed  by  hand  and  at  a  very  much 
lower  j)rice.  The  horsenail  uiachines  now  in  oi>eratiou  in  Germany 
and  other  Euoropean  states  were  mostly  built  in  this  couutry,  and  are 
now  operated  by  the  cheap  hibor  of  those  countries.  Beforo  the  intro- 
iluction  of  American  mai'hinery,  horsenails  were  forged  by  hand  and 
the  j)ointing  was  done  by  the  consumer  in  his  own  shop.  Such  nails 
cost  the  users  50  to  60  cents  per  pound.  After  the  introduction  of 
nails  made  by  machinery  on  Ameri<'an  machiues,  the  price  to  the 
consumer  was  12  to  18  cents  per  pound. 

The  total  annual  production  of  horse  nails  in  this  country  is  from 
C,000  to  7,000  tons,  the  cost  of  which,  at  factory,  is  about  $2,000,000 
to  $2,500,000  per  year.  Fully  50  to  00  per  cent  of  this  cost  represents 
labor.  Of  course  if  the  duty  were  removed  the  manufacturers  in  our 
country  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  operators  to 
a  point  where  it  would  etjual  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe.  This,  of 
course,  would  bring  hardships  to  many  a  honie.  The  treasurer  of  an 
Eastern  com])any,  which  company  has  a  factory  in  London,  says  that 
girls  getting  80  cents  a  day  here  are  hired  in  Londou  at  20  cents  per 
day,  and  for  exactly  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  work. 

We  think  that  the  horsenail  industry  can  stand  a  n^duction  in  the 
duty  of  1  to  lA  cents  i)cr  pound,  making  the  duty  2J  or  3  cents  per 
pounds.  There  are  no  combinations  or  trusts  iu  our  industry,  so  that 
the  market  is  open  and  free  to  domestic  competition,  wliich  is  active 
and  strong. 

Trusting  thsit  your  committee  >Fill  give  this  matUn*  their  careful  con- 
sideration, and  awaiting  your  acknowledgment  of  this  letter  by  return 
mail,  if  X)ossible,  we  remain,  truly,  yours, 

AUSAKLE  HORSKNAIL  COMPAmr, 

By  A.  Bussing,  Freaidmt. 


WOOD  SCREWS. 

(Pftra^nph  184.) 

New  York,  Septemher  19y  1893. 

Sirs:  Representing  a  very  large  majority  of  the  wood-screw  manu- 
facturing industry  in  the  United  States,  I  desire  to  lay  before  you  cer- 
tain fact5  relating  to  the  import  tariff  duties  ui)ou  wood  screws  and 
their  consequent  effects  upon  the  wood-screw  industry  of  this  country. 

There  are  fifteen  organized  and  well-recognized  manufacturers  of 
wood  screws  in  the  United  States,  located  in  the  States  of  Massacha- 
setts,  Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois, 
using  an  invested  cai>ital  of  more  than  $0,000,000,  employing  more 
than  4,000  persons,  and  producing  and  marketing  all  the  wood  screws 
this  country  now  consumes;  and  at  prices  in  the  market,  averaging 
for  the  past  tifteen  years  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  average  prices 
prevailing  at  any  x>revious  like  period. 

It  is  a  well-rerognizcd  fact  with  all  wood-screw  manufacturers  that 
to  provide  for  the  daily  product  of  each  1,000  gross  of  screws  of  aver- 
age sizes,  capital  invested  in  permanent  plant,  machinery,  tools,  fix- 
tures, and  working,  means  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  must  beprovided, 
andtliat  the  most  successful  manufacturers  are  unable  to  manufa<;tare 
and  market  at  average  market  prices,  a  quantity  of  wood  screws 
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^nal  in  value  to  the  capital  invested  in  less  than  two  years  of  time; 
that  is,  it  requires  the  market  product  of  two  years'  time  in  which  to 
turn  the  capital  once  over. 

Iron  and  steel  wire  drawn  to  required  sizes  is  the  raw  material 
of  the  screw  manufacturers.  The  average  cost  of  this  wire  in  this 
country  to  the  screw  manufacturers  is  about  3 J  cents  per  pound;  in 
England,  If  cents  per  pound;  in  Germany,  IJ  cents  per  pound;  in 
France,  IJ  cents  per  pound;  in  Belgium,  IJ  cents  per  pound.  Other 
incidental  supplies,  as  oil,  fdel,  soda,  gas,  etc.,  bear  about  relative  pro- 
portions. 

Investigations  recently  made  in  the  various  foreign  countries  re- 
;garding  comparative  wages  paid  upon  similar  processes  in  manufacture 
of  screws  show  that  where  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  pay  $1  in 
^England  is  paid  52  cents,  in  Germany  is  paid  46  cents,  in  France  is  paid 
47  cents,  and  in  Belgium  is  paid  43  cents.  In  Norway  and  Italy  wages 
are  still  lower.  My  own  company,  being  interested  in  works  near 
Hamburg,  has  been  able  to  verify  this  comparison. 

Many  foreign  makers  use  the  same  pattern  machinery  as  is  used  in 
this  country,  and  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  governed  by  the  power 
apphed,  and  controls  the  rapidity  of  the  product.  In  this  country  we 
are  certainly  not  ahead  of  our  foreign  friends  in  the  production  or  ap- 
plication of  i)ower  for  rapidity  of  production;  consequently,  one  day's 
wages  of  foreign  labor  will  produce  as  many  screws  as  the  same  time 
of  American  labor. 

The  rei)ort  of  t^e  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1892,  does  not  show  the  importation  of  any  wood  screws  in 
1892.  The  probable  cause  of  there  having  been  no  importation  is  in 
the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Italy  have  been  joined  in  an  international  association,  and  have 
held  market  prices  much  higher  than  formerly.  This,  however,  can 
not  long  continue,  afl,  through  differences  between  the  various  makers, 
there  has,  within  the  last  few  months,  been  large  reductions  made  in 
their  prices.  A  further  reason  may  be  found  in  the  moderately  low 
rates  prevailing  in  this  country. 

There  are  more  than  600  sizes,  lengths,  and  kinds  of  wood  screws 
in  the  regular  assortment,  ranging  from  one-(iuarter  inch.  No.  0,  to 
six  inches,  No.  30,  each  size  and  length  of  different  list  price,  and 
each  kind  subject  to  different  discounts  from  list  prices.  The  detailed 
knowledge  and  labor  necessary  to  justly  fix  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
each  invoice  of  screws,  the  prices  current  frequently  changing,  would 
be  so  great  that  a  wide  door  would  be  open  to  errors  and  undervalua- 
tions. Under  the  present  classification,  with  sx)ecific  duties,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  determine  within  which  of  the  four  classes  the  importation 
may  come,  by  length,  and  the  weight  included  in  each  class  of  lengths, 
to  correctly  fix  the  duties  thereon.  A  further  danger  to  the  revenue 
would  be  found  in  foreign  makers  shipping  to  agents  in  this  country  if 
:the  rates  were  ad  valorem  instead  of  specific. 

Eeferring  again  to  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
•in  regard  to  imported  merchandise,  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
:30,  1890,  p.  65,  shows  importations  carrying  an  average  ad  valorem 
jate  of  duty  of  26.55  per  cent  on  the  total  valuation.  This  was  under 
the  law  of  1883,  while  in  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891, 
p.  85,  are  shown  importations  for  1891  under  the  same  law  of  1883, 
(Carrying  an  average  ad  valorem  of  47  per  cent.  The  report  for  the 
jear  ending  June  30,  1891,  p.  85,  shows,  also,  importations  for  the 
jear  1891,  under  rates  fixed  by  the  law  of  October  6, 1890,  carrying  an. 
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averairo  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  24.2  per  cent.  These  resnlts,  while 
undoubtedly  exact  for  the  specilic  quantities  of  each  size  and  price  which 
wercf  included  in  the  importations  .stated,  might  be  somewhat  varied 
either  way  by  a  diflereut  assortment  of  sizes  and  prices.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  statistical  statements  do  not  show  a  fair  average  x)er  centum 
of  taritt' rates  upon  average  practical  invoices  of  screws,  but  a  rate  per 
centum  considerably  less  than  the  law  really  provides.  The  imports 
in  question  undoubtedly  consisted  of  the  lesser  weights  per  ^oss  in 
each  of  the  tariff  clauses.  The  money  value  of  screws  per  pouud  in- 
creases in  an  inverse  ratio  to  tlieir  size.  Thus,  in  the  importations  of 
1891,  in  the  12-cent  clause,  77.70  ])ounds  were  valued  $30,  while  iu  the 
6-cent  clause  2,935,58  ])ounds  were  valued  5*.'MK3 — the  one  being  of  value 
38.58  cents  jier  pound  and  the  other  only  10.32  cent*  per  pound. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  average  per  centum  of  duties  on  wood 
screws  is  found,  as  follows: 

From  the  250  sizes  take  24  sizes  from  the  14-cent  clause,  42  sizes  from 
the  10-cent  clause,  50  sizes  from  the  7-cent  clause,  78  sizes  from  the 
5-cent  clause;  total,  2(M). 

Upon  the  average  of  these  sizes  the  duties  show  protection  of  77J 
per  cent  on  foreign  export  price  which,  added  to  the  export  price,  gives 
14.1  i)er  cent  over  American  cost  of  production. 

Consider,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,  that  our  raw  materials — wire  and 
general  mill  supplies — very  largely  the  product  of  American  labor,  are 
the  finished  jiroduct  of  other  manufacturers  and  i)roducer8,  and  their 
cx)st  t4)  us  is  quite  double  that  ]>aid  for  similar  materials  abroad;  that 
the  necessary  waste  in  material  iu  converting  wire  irtto  tiuished  screws 
is  not  less  than  37  per  cent  of  the  original  quantity  by  weight,  and  by 
re^ison  of  the  excess  cost  of  the  wire  this  waste  is  double  iu  cost  as 
against  foreigu  makers,  and  that  the  wages  paid  by  foreign  makers  to 
workmen  engaged  upon  the  same  class  of  work,  as  shown  by  the  above 
comparative  tiible,  averages  only  47  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  iu  this 
country. 

I  have  asked  your  attention  to  the  necessity  for  specific  duties  on 
wood  screws  as  against  ad  valorem  duty,  by  reas(m  of  the  immense 
variety  of  sizes,  kinds,  and  prices,  and  the  varying  trade  discounts  on 
the  different  kinds;  and  we  are  willing  to  admit  tliat,  with  low  prices 
rulingin  the  American  market,  thepresent  rates  of  duty  are  prohibitory, 
'  and  not  in  any  sense  a  "  tariff* for  revenues"  but  they  are  better  than 
that;  they  make  possible  the  direct  employment  of  more  than  4,000 
American  citizens  at  liberal  wages,  and  contribute  to  the  support, 
education,  and  well-being  of  a  much  greater  number,  and  indirectly 
contribute  to  the  greater  ability  in  h<mie  revenue— municipal,  state,  and 
national — in  the  various  jdaces  and  States  wherein  located. 

It  is  not  to  the  pecuniary  interest,  nor  the  desire  of  employers,  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  employes  where  margins  of  sale  are  suflioiently 
above  cost  of  production  to  admit  of  continuance  of  good  wages,  but 
there  is  no  margin  of  safety  to  the  wood-screw  manufacturers  hielow 
the  present  duties,  except  it  be  found  in  reduced  compensation  to 
labor. 

We  ask  that  the  present  classifications  and  specific  rates  be  con- 
tinued. 

A  **  tariff  for  revenue'-  upon  articles  manufactured  at  home  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  fully  supply  the  whole  market  of  this  ccmntry  means 
to  the  manufacturer  either  a  division  of  his  busiiu^ss  with  ibreiguera, 
and  consequent  reduction  in  his  ability  to  employ  labor,  or  the  entire 
suppression  of  his  industry  in  favor  of  the  foreigner,  and  entire  lack 
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of  employment  to  his  former  employes  in  an  industry  which,  from  long 
employment  therein,  has  become  to  them  their  trade  occupation. 

In  this  latter  event  the  American  manufacturer  has  left  to  him  but 
two  alternatives — either  abandon  his  business  or  transfer  it  to  a  foreign 
country,  where,  with  cheap  material  and  labor,  he  can  take  his  chances 
with  other  foreign  makers  in  supplying  alien  goods  to  American  con- 
sumers. 

Our  mills  are  now  on  short  time^  with  reduced  help,  or  wholly  idle. 
The  invested  capital  for  the  time  is  nonproductive,  and  labor  stands 
idle,  asking  for  work  when  there  is  none  to  be  given.  We  wait  the 
action  of  Congress  upon  the  tariff  question. 

Respectfully  submitted,  in  behalf  of  the  wood-screw  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States,  by 

M.  J.  Woodruff,. 
President  of  Russell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing  Company^  of  New  Britain^ 

Conn.^  and  43  to  47  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 
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(PvafTAph  18€.) 
fflATEItEST  OF  MR.  AT.FRKT)  E.  HinffT,  OF  THE  P1TT8BUBG  BEDXTCTIOH  OOMFAHY. 

Monday,  September  18 j  1893. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appear  before  you  to  present  a  plea  for  aluminum. 
You  will  recollect  that  in  1881  there  was  not  a  pound  made  in  this  coun- 
try, and  all  that  has  been  made  in  these  years  since  has  been  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  infant  industry  in  aluminum  manufacture.  I  have  a 
paper  which  I  will  read,  which  explains  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Hunt  read  the  following  paper : 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  September  18,  1S93. 

Hon.  Wm.  L.  Wilson, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

Dear  Sir:  We  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  facts  regarding  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminium  and  the  arguments  that  we  wish  your  committee  would  consider 
regarding  the  retention  of  the  present  tariff  upon  aluminium. 

Aluminium  was  very  properly  placed  upon  the  free  list  in  the  tariff  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  March  3,  1883,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  manufactured  upon 
a  commercial  scale  ip  the  United  States  at  that  time,  nor  was  there  any  prospect  of 
it  being  manufactured  in  this  country  in  the  near  future.  Prior  to  the  commercial 
production  of  aluminium  in  the  United  States,  the  metal  had  only  been  manufao- 
tured  abroad  by  expensive  chemical  processes. 

The  Beport  on  Mineral  Products  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  for  the  years 
1880  to  1891,*  puts  the  value  of  the  3,000  pounds  of  imported  aluminium  used  in  the 
United  States  m  the  year  1686  at  $27,000,  or  a  rate  of  $9  per  pound.  The  same  report 
puts  the  vahie  of  the  150,000  pounds  of  alumiuium  of  domestic  manufacture  in  the 
year  1891  at  $100,000,  or  a  valuation  of  only  66f  cents  per  pound. 

This  reduction  in  the  cost  and  selling  price  of  aluminium  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  use  from  3,000  pounds  in  1888  to  150,000  pounds  in  1891,  was  due  entirely  to  the 
inventions  of  Charles  M.  Hall  and  others,  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  devel- 
oped these  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  hj  electricity — methods  which 
are  now  being  universally  used  throughout  the  world  for  the  manufacture  of  every 
pound  of  aluminium  now  put  commercially  upon  the  market. 

The  production  of  aluminium  in  the  year  1893  will  reach  250,000  pounds;  the  valua- 
tion remaining  about  the  same,  from  65  to  75  cents  per  pound. 

*United  States  Geological  Survey  Tabulated  Report,  published  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  dated  Washington,  October  1, 1893, 
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Tho  equality  of  the  metal  produced  has  been  constantly  improved  and  the  metal  ia 
now  1)01  n^  m'iiniifac'tured  regularly  with  over  99  per  cent  purity.  In  other  woidi. 
hy  tho  improved  iiiethodn  of  manufacture  the  metal  has  been,  in  quality,  broogiit 
up  in  a  rdiiiniercial  way  tu  the  purity  of  co]>per,  and  far  superior  to  that  of  lead, 
/.inr,  and  other  kindred  metals,  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  development  already  made  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  in  this  country 
has  oi)ly  Ixren  rendered  possible  by  the  protection  ^iven  by  the  15  cents  per  pound 
duty,  for  the  selling  price  abroad  duriuji^  most  of  the  last  two  years  has  been  as  low 
as,  and  for  a  purtion  of  the  time  has  been  actually  lower,  than  tho  cost  of  mannfae- 
turc  in  Anu^ricii. 

Due  to  this  tariff,  the  manufnetnrers  in  this  country  have  developed  the  bnainsH 
and  reduced  the  selling;  price  of  the  metal,  as  shown  above. 

Ah  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  manuf:M*turers,  en^joyin^  the  protection  of  the 
taritf,  liavc  constantly  improved  on  the  Uiethods  of  manufacture,  to  the  end  that  the 
]irice  of  aluminium  has  been  regularly  lowered.  Their  improved  methods  of  niann- 
facture  have  been  imuiediately  ad(»pted,  without  any  expense  for  development,  by 
our  foreign  competitors,  who,  by  means  of  their  cheaper  labor  and  materials,  have 
been  ahle  to  undersell  the  American  market. 

The  policy  of  the  Pittsburg  Keduction  Company  has  been  to  lower  the  selliiig 
])rico  of  aluminium  as  far  as  possihle  and  thus  allow  its  introduction  into  new  and 
varied  uses.  This  concern  has  always  sold  tho  aluminium  they  have  mannfncturod 
at  a  very  close  margin,  has  invested  a  large  amount  of  capital  and  their  labor  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  as  yet  have  paid  no  dividends,  having  invested  their  profits 
in  apparatus  for  increasing  their  itroduction. 

Hrietiy  stated,  the  method  of  manufacture  of  aluminium  by  the  Hall  process,  used 
by  tho  Pittsburg  Keduction  Company,  consists  in  the  redm-tion  of  the  purified  ore, 
alumina,  disscdved  in  a  molten  bath  of  tiuoride  salts  by  the  means  of  an  electrio 
current.  The  process  can  only  be  carrried  on  by  the  investment  of  a  verv  large  sum 
of  money  in  plant  and  machinery,  and  the  materials  used  in  its  mannhioture  are 
themselves  largely  expensive  tinished  products,  some  of  which  there  is  at  present  a 
considerable  duty  on. 

The  cost  of  production  of  aluminium  by  this  process  consists  very  largely  in  labor 
and  skill  required  in  the  work,  and  its  raw  materials  are  principally  themselves 
manufactured  articles.  In  this,  aluminium  is  in  the  same  category  as  the  highly 
tinished  products  of  iron  and  steel,  and  it  differs  from  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  and  other 
similar  metals  whose  cost  largely  depends  upon  the  rarity  and  consequent  high  price 
of  the  ores  containing  the  metal.  Aluminium  is  present  everywhere;  nearly  one- 
twelfth  of  the  earth's  crust  is  composed  of  it,  and  every  clay  bank  contains  Arom  15 
to  20  ])er  cent  of  the  metal.  It  took  not  only  years  of  toil  and  experimenting  to 
obtain  successfnl  results,  but  as  well  all  the  items  that  are  chargeable  to  labor  and 
skill  in  manufacture,  as  at  present  carried  on,  constitute  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  tlie  production  of  the  metal. 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  prohibitive  duty  against  foreign  manufacturers,  for  the  tariff 
of  15  cents  ]>(^r  pound  is  barely  sulhcient,  and  in  the  past  has  not  been  sufficient, 
to  balance  the  ditlerence  in  cost  of  mannfactnre.  We  simply  ask  for  the  present 
duty  to  be  retained  to  put  us  on  an  even  footing  with  the  Knropean  manufacturers, 
wliose  labor  costs  are  less  than  one-half  of  these  costs  to  us,  and  whose  costs  lor 
materials  are  much  less  owing  to  the  much  higher  development  of  chemical  mann- 
factures  and  chea]H*r  Cftst  of  labor  in  Kurope  than  in  Am<>rica,  and  whose  costs  for 
power  havc!  ])een  as  well  much  cheaper  than  ours.  Without  this  tariff  foreign  com- 
petition will  be  able  to  rnin  our  business. 

Aluminium  is  one  of  the  lightest  known  metals,  being  but  one-fourth  as  heavy  as 
silver,  bulk  for  bulk.  It  is  of  a  silver-white  color,  and  is  susceptible  of  being" 
polished  and  tinished  in  many  ways.  It  has  so  far  been  used  largely  for  luxuries,  as, 
for  instance,  in  fancy  gt>ods  articles  and  in  ornamental  work.  It  will  be  to  the  interest 
of  our  Government  to  foster  an  industry  that  is  likely  to  ])i'oduce  war  materials  lor 
our  (iovernment  later  on. 

The  oxide  of  aluinininm.  nsed  as  the  ore  in  the  manufacture  of  the  metal,  is  found 
in  tho  mineral  bauxite,  in  the  States  of  (leorgia,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas  only,  in  the 
ITnit-e*!  States;  and  in  these  Stat<»s  recent  discoveries  have  shown  it  to  be  present  in 
large  qnantities,  and  the  increase  in  manufacture  of  aluminium  will  bring  a  largo 
and  paying  industry  to  thesr  .Southern  .States. 

The  Pittsburg  Keduction  Comjiany  wi?re  obliged|to  pnn'hase  the  oxide  of  aluminium 
for  their  first  work  abroad,  there  being  large  «lr]»osits  of  lianxite  in  Ireland,  the 
south  of  France,  and  in  (Jmnany;  and  the  chemical  mannfartnrers  of  this  country 
were  obliged  to  ini]Mirt  all  th<'ir  on*,  for  the  manufactnn;  of  alumina,  which,  addea 
to  tliidr  more  expensive  labor  costs,  made  their  selling  ]n'ive  snch  that  it  was  muoh 
rhea])er  for  us  to  pnrcliaso  alumina  abroad.  In  fact,  there  was  no  concern  in  the 
United  States  then  able  to  supply  us  with  the  amount  of  alumina  which  we  reqaind 
in  the  years  1888  and  188U  and  the  early  part  of  18iH);  and  before  the  provisiona  of 
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the  tariff  act  of  October  1, 1890,  American  alaminium  manufacturers  were  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  havine  to  pay  a  duty  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  the 
ore  which  they  used^  while  tne  metal  which  they  produced  was  upon  the  free  list. 
Tliis  manifest  injustice  was  removed  by  the  tariff  act  of  October  1,  1890. 

The  imports  of  bauxite  into  the  United  States  in  the  year  1889  were  28,945,674 
pounds ;  in  1890,  27,503,730  pounds ;  in  1891,  due  to  the  very  large  replacement  of  the 
foreign  bauxite  by  the  bauxite  from  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  impor- 
tation dropped  to  17,936,504  pounds,  and  in  1892  there  was  a  further  decrease  to  only 
12,804,253  pounds. 

With  the  industries  of  the  production  of  alumina  and  aluminium  protected,  this 
replacement  of  the  foreign  bauxites  will  increase  very  rapidly,  as  will  also  the  pro- 
duction of  bauxite  from  these  Southern  States,  due  to  the  enlarged  demand  for  alum- 
inium. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound 
on  aluminium  is  only  equiyalent  to  an  ad  valorem  dnty  of  20  or  at  most  25  per  cent 
on  the  selling  price  of  the  metal — a  rate  which  we  claim,  due  to  the  increased  price 
of  labor  and  skill  paid  by  us,  is  only  equivalent  to  the  increased  cost  to  us  of  manu- 
facture of  aluminium  over  that  of  our  competitors  who  are  manufacturing  the  metal 
abroad. 

We  respectfrilly  ask  of  your  committee  that  they  incorporate  in  the  proposed  new 
legislation  regaiding  the  tariff,  provisions  that  the  present  duty  of  15  cents  per 
pound  be  retained  upon  ingot  aluminum  and  alloys  of  which  aluminum  is  the  com- 
ponent part  of  chief  value.  And  that  a  duty  of  t5  cents  per  pound  be  substituted  for  th£ 
present  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  (see  section  gl5,  Schedule  C)  upon  rolled,  forged, 
or  drawn  barSj  rods,  plates,  sheets,  irir^,  pipe,  tubing  or  castings  of  aluminum;  or  of  alloys 
of  which  aluminum  is  the  component  part  of  chief  value.  And  that  oi^  manufactured 
articles  or  wares,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  alumi- 
num, and  whetlier  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  the  present  duty  of  45  per 
centum  ad  valorem  be  retained. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company, 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  President, 

Mr.  Hunt.  There  has  been  a  great  difference  in  the  price  from  188G 
up  to  1890.    In  1888  and  1889  the  production  was  10,000  pounds.    Tlie 
development  has  been  rapid.    In  Germany  it  is  used  for  ipunitions  ot 
war  and  is  being  made  for  that  purpose.    In  many  places  it  is  used  for 
soldiers'  equipments.    The  metal  is  well  adapted  for  that  purpose,  being 
quite  light.    For  that  reason  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  importance  of  protecting  an  industry  which  is  likely  to 
furnish  war  materials  to  this  Government.    I  will  submit  specimens  of 
the  mineral  which  we  call  bauxite.     It  is  found  largely  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Arkansas,  which  have  furnished  some  20,000,000  pounds 
of  it.    This  shows  the  development  of  this  industry.    This  is  not  only 
used  for  ahiminium  but  is  used  in  chemicals. 
Mr.  BRECKiNREDaE.  What  are  your  principal  materials  t 
Mr.  Hunt.  The  ore  is  an  aluminium  ore.    This  ore  is  dissolved  in 
various  materials.    This  sample  is  the  crude  product.    TJie  carbon 
used  is  the  carbon  anode.    It  takes  five  bags  to  a  pound  of  aluminium. 
Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  that  the  only  item  upon  which  you  pay  duty  t 
Mr.  Hunt.  The  ore  is  dutiable  at  16  and  there  is  a  duty  upon  the 
carbon  anode. 
The  Chairman.  Do  yon  import  your  aluminium  oret 
Mt.  Hunt.  We  have  imported  large  amounts  of  aluminium  ore,  but 
within  the  last  year  or  two  we  can  get  chemicals  to  produce  it  at  about 
the  same  rate. 
Mr.  Breckinridoe.  You  produce  it  from  bauxitet 
Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Can  you  produce  it  from  clay  t 
Mr.  HxTNT.  It  could  be  produced  from  clay,  but  not  chemically  free, 
iVIr.  Breckinridge.  You  do  not  procure  aluminium  from  clayt 
Mr.  Hunt,  No,  sir.    That  is  a  fallacious  notion.    It  is  popular,  but 
not  true. 
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Mr.  Bkeckinbidge.  That  was  done  for  a  while! 

Mr.  Hunt.  That  was  tried. 

Mr.  Bbeokinridgk.  Can  you  state  anything  as  to  the  way  the 
tariff  operates  for  your  material ! 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  cost  of  labor  last  year  was  heavy,  about  40  per  cent.. 
Tnolite  comes  cheaper.  It  is  shipped  from  6re>enland  to  Europe,  and 
we  procure  it  from  England. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  tiuor  spar  on  the  free  listf 

Mr.  Hunt.  Triolite  and  fiuor  si)ar  are  on  the  free  list.  These  arti- 
cles are  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Garbon-auode  is  used  in  the  process  t 

Mr.' Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  What  are  the  commercial  nses  of  aluminium t 

Mr.  Hunt.  It  is  now  largely  used  in  replacing  high  grades  of  brass 
for  ornamental  work.    It  is  used  in  naval  architecture. 

The  Ohair^ian.  Is  it  easily  oxidized! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  oxidized  in  the  same  way  that  silver  is. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  does  it  withstand  the  action  of  salt  water  f 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  have  at  the  World's  Fair  a  piece  which  has  been  on 
the  side  of  a  wooden  vessel  along  Avith  copper,  and  we  find  that  copper 
corrodes  more  resuiily  than  aluminium. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  capable  of  being  tempered! 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  hope  so;  but  we  have  not  undertaken  that. 
.  Mr.  Turner.  Its  tensile  strength  is  not  great! 

Mr.  Hunt.  That  is  another  one  of  the  poi>ular  errors  regarding  the 
metal.  It  is  soft.  It«  tensile  strength  is  less  than  steel,  and  its  weight 
is  only  about  one-third  that  of  steel,  bulk  for  bulk.  Section  for  section 
it  is  weaker  than  stex^l. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  used  nuich  a43  an  alloy? 
,  Mr.  Hunt.  It  is  used  some  as  an  alloy.    Its  use  is  growing. 

Mr.  Turner.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Its  greatest  jmrpose  is  in  quieting  metals  and  making 
them  solid.  It  is  also  used  in  this  new  nickeled  steel,  becouse  it  is  with- 
out ])orosity. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  I  understand  coiTCctly  that  one-twelfth  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  composed  of  aluminium! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir;  one-half  of  the  clays  and  silicates  in  the  ordi- 
nary clay  bank  is  aluminium. 

^Ir.  Bryan.  But  there  is -no  chemical  way  of  separating  the  alumin- 
ium fnmi  the  other  matter! 

Mr.  Hunt.  No;  in  comparison  with  the  much  easier  way  of  getting 
it  from  the  Southern  Stjites.  You  generally  select  i)ig  iron  from  which 
to  make  iron.    So  have  we.    We  use  bauxite  in  making  aluminium.       : 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  cost  of  producing  aluminium  from  clayf      ' 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  question  would  be  much  easier  answered  by  saying,  I 
of  i*.ourse,  that  we  produce  aluminium  iron  more  easily  from  bauxite  than 
from  clay.  Aluminium  ore  costs  us  1^  cents  a  pound.  We  calculAte  to ! 
develop  this  manufacture  of  bauxite  ourselves ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  • 
we  ask  that  this  duty  be  taken  oft',  in  order  to  help  us  to  develop  this  • 
Southern  b.Tuxite.    We  intend  to  develop  it  quite  largely.  ' 

Mr.  Turner.  You  would  like  to  have  the  dut/  put  on  the  baoxitet   \ 

Mr.  Hunt.  Xo,  sir;  that  is  our  material. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  make  aluminium  ore  in  that 
way,  pound  for  iK»uud ! 

Mr.  Hunt.  It  takes  two  x>ounda  of  this  aluminium  iron  to  make  a 
pound  of  alumiuiunu  * 
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Mr.  TuBNER.  That  costs  6^  cents! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  After  that,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  make  aluminium  of 
one  kind  as  the  other t 

Mr.  Hunt.  In  other  words,  aluminium  iron  is  aluminium  made  of 
clay  or  bauxite. 

Mr.  Turner.  So  that  the  cost  of  making  it  from  clay  is  simply  4 
cents  on  the  pound,  or  8  cents  on  the  pound  of  aluminium  f 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  would  hardly  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  costs  5  cents  when  made  from  bauxite,  and  8  cents 
when  made  from  clay  f 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  After  it  reaches  that  point,  it  does  not  cost  anything 
more  to  make  it  into  aluminium  t 

Mr.  McTNT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  So  that  making  aluminium  from  clay  usually  costs  only 
4  cents  more  than  making  it  from  bauxit-et 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  There  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  alu- 
minium f 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

I^Ir.  Turner.  What  is  it  mostly  used  fort 

Mr.  Hunt.  It  is  being  used  largely  in  obtaining  electrical  currents. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  long  has  your  factory  been  in  existence! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Since  1888. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  paid  any  dividends! 

Mr.  Hunt,  We  have  made  dividends,  but  we  have  reinvested  them. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  was  the  capital! 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  capital  has  been  the  same  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  increased  the  capital  stock! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  reinvestment  has  gone  to  increase  the  capital  stock  ! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Exactly.  . 

Mr,  Bryan.  What  has  the  increase  in  the  actual  value  been  above 
what  it  was  in  1888! 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  first  plant  cost  $20,000.  We  have  now  nearly 
$300,000  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  have  the  profits  been! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Bryan.  On  how  much  capital! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Over  $200,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  commenced  with  $20,000  and  kept  it  up. 

Mr.  Hunt.  We  have  not  made  5  per  cent,  and  that  has  been  made 
during  the  last  year.  The  entire  amount  has  been  made  within  the 
last  year,  because  it  took  time  to  develop  the  process  and  get  into 
shape,  and  also  to  get  the  costs  down  by  increasing  the  output. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  duty  you  seek  of  25  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  you  would  consider  sufficient! 

Mr.  Hunt.  No,  sir.  We  have  lost  money  by  selling  at  rates  which 
we  were  compelled  to  sell  at  in  order  to  reach  the  trade.  That  rate  is 
sufficient  to-day.  With  development  we  hope  to  meet  the  question. 
We  have  not  many  salaries. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  still  further 
decreasing  the  cost  of  production! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Undoubtedly,  but  that  decrease  will  be  duft  tft  ^si  Ssv.- 

X  H ^28 
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creased  oatpiit,  wliich  will  docrenEe  the  general  cost.  If  ytr 
this  tariff  fur  a  rousouable  time  wo  will  soon  be  iu  the  p 
Andrew  Caiiiefrie. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  There  is  some  qneRtion  as  to  biaimsitiuu, 

Mr.  Hunt.  We  will  be  in  his  newspaper  position. 

Mr,  Bbtan.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it'  this  tariff  ia  ( 
you  will  be  as  rich  as  be  is? 

Mr.  HuKT.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  mean  that  we  will  be  i 
strong  position  that  we  will  not  feel  the  necessity  ot'a  tariff' 
opment. 

Mr,  TUEKEK.  I  have  been  asking,,  becanse  this  is  a  new 
and  [  am  intetextcd  in  its  progress.  I  am  ((lad  to  know  tbatt 
enoe  in  the  cost  when  it  is  made  from  clay  and  banxite  is  . 
because  where  the  supply  of  clay  is  inexhaustible  it  seems  U 
It  is  promising. 

Mr.  Hi'NT,  We  went  down  to  this  Sontbem  district,  and 
euormons  amount  of  bauxite,  millions  of  tons,  which  can  I 
economically  and  satisfnrtorily. 

Mr.  TuKNEK,  You  sell  aluminium  at  about  00  or  70  cents. 

Mr.  Hunt.  It  hivs  been  selling  at  about  70  oentx. 

Mr.  TuuNBB.  I'ou  are  able  to  produce  the  bauxit«t 

Mr.  UuNT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuuNKB.  Is  it  found  in  mountain  regionst 

Mr.  Hunt.  It  is  found  in  great  fold-s  through  a  district  lib 
palachian  range,  and  it  is  about  as  inexhaustible  as  ia  the 
iron  ore  in  Micliigau  and  the  Lake  region.  It  lies  in  great  fold 
geological  dii^trict^,  running  7U  or  8U  miles  wide,  iu  the  State 
bama  and  Georgia. 


METAT.  AND  GOLD  LEAF. 

(Puifrspka  1M  tad  197. ) 

Gentlemen:  We  hereby  i)rescnt  yon  with  detailed  descrii 
comparative  cost  of  the  manufactuie  of  gold  leaf  iu  the  TTniti 
and  Germany. 

The  process  of  maunfaoture  in  the  United  States  is  genera 
lows:  The  miiuufarturcr  starts  out  with  absolutely  pure  gold, 
jnircbased  either  from  the  gold-retiner  or  of  the  United  3tal 
office  in  the  form  of  bars.  This  gold  is  then  alloyed  to  the 
color  commnuly  called  extra  deep  gold,  the  alloy  consisting  of 
of  copper  and  12  grains  of  silver  to  1  ounce  of  gold.  This  pi 
ia  cast  into  bars  and  parsed  between  rolls  and  lengthened  c 
become  as  thin  as  an  ordinary  silk  ribbon.  This  ribbon  is 
into  pieces  1  inch  long,  and  then  the  process  of  beating  begi 
might  say  here  that  each  workman  receives  50  pennyweigh 
ribbon,  for  which  he  is  responsible  until  the  whole  process  of 
tuve  is  completed.  Tbe  beater  places  each  piece  of  tbis  50  penn 
(about  1«0  pieces)  between  leaves  of  manufactured  paper,  c 
called  "  cnt<'h  (3J  inches  square),"  and  beaten  out  to  the  edg 
same.  Tlume  leaves  of  gold  are  then  pla«^ed  one  nx)on  the  othe 
into  quarters,  tliiti  I'ormitig  the  lii-stpartuf  tbe  beating. 

The  Kccond  consists  of  placing  these  pieces  between  skins,  c 
called  "shoda"  skins  (which  akius  are  manufactured  from  thee 
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an  ox  and  are  4  inches  square),  beaten  out  of  the  edges,  and  the  surplus 
gold  being  rubbed  off  so  as  to  make  each  piece  of  the  180  pieces  origi- 
nally cut  off  weigh  6  graius.  This  completes  the  second  stage  of  the 
process,  called  "  shoda"  beating. 

The  third  and  last  stage  consists  of  beating  in  molds.  These 
molds  are  manufactured  from  the  entrails  of  the  ox,  and  are  the  same 
as  the  shoda  in  the  second  stage,  except  t^at  they  are  newer,  finer,  and 
more  delicate.  These  molds  are  5  inches  square,  and  hold  900  skins 
Each  workman  is  furnished  with  three  of  these  molds,  and  is  person- 
ally responsible  for  their  care.  He  begins  this  last  process  by  clean- 
ing and  preparing  these  molds  by  rubbing  each  skin  with  a  hare's 
foot  and  a  preparation  of  talc,  baked  and  ground  to  a  white  powder; 
after  which  these  molds  are  put  into  a  heated  press  and  all  the  ex- 
cessive vax>or  or  damp  drawn  from  them.  This  process  is  very  delicate, 
and  requires  judgment  and  adaptation,  and  if  improperly  done  is  apt 
to  spoil  all  the  previous  work. 

Aiter  pressing,  each  leaf  of  the  shoda  is  taken  separately,  cut  into 
quarters,  and  placed  between  the  skins  of  each  mold.  Each  mold  is 
then  covered  by  bands  of  parchment  and  beaten  to  the  edges.  This 
consists  of  beating  one  hour,  then  placing  the  mold  in  a  warm  press 
to  keep  the  skins  close  together,  then  cooling  in  a  cool  press,  and  so  on 
for  four  consecutive  hours.    This  completes  the  heating  process. 

These  three  molds  are  then  passed  to  the  girls,  who  take  each  leaf 
out  of  the  mold  separately,  and  cut  a  square  out  of  the  center  of  3| 
inches,  placing  the  same  into  a  book,  holding  25  leaves,  and  the  work 
is  completed.  And  on  completion  we  find  we  have  about  4  packages 
of  gold  leaf,  containing  in  all  2,000  leaves.  The  gold  in  each  package 
weighs  4J  pennyweights.    Thus  we  have: 

4^  pennyweights  of  gold  in  each  packnge $4. 25 

One  man's  lahor  on  one  packaf^e  of  gold  leaf 1. 55 

One  ontter,  at  2^  oents  per  hook  (one  package) 50 

Melting,  rolling,  rent,  seUing  exitense 40 

6.70 
Profit  on  one  pack 30 

7.00 

The  work  of  one  man  produces  eight  to  nine  packs  of  gold  leaf  per 
week. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  in  Germany  is  somewhat  different. 
Oold-beating  is  worked  in  blocks  or  teams,  consisting  of  one  or  two 
men  to  several  children,  who  are  put  to  it  at  a  very  early  age,  and  who 
average  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hours  per  day.  The  cheapness  of  their 
labor  must  be  acknowledged  when  we  find  it  a  fact  that  one  pack  of 
German  gold  leaf  can  be  placed  in  this  country,  duty  and  all  expense 
of  transportation  paid,  at  from  $6.80  to  $7. 
Respectfully, 

Ohables  Bbice, 
262  West  Thirty  ninth  street^  New  York  City. 


Sib:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two  firms 
who  manufacture  bronze  powder  in  this  country  only  place  on  the 
market  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  bronze  powders  consumed.  These 
firms  never  would  have  started  to  manufacture  bronze  powders  if  the 
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tariff  at  tbe  time  they  commenced  business  (twenty-five  years  ago)  had 
not  been  i)r(>tection  enough  tor  them. 

The  yearly  consumption  of  bronze  powders  by  wall-paper  factories 
alone  is  about  1,300,000  x)ounds,  and  on  this  is  paid  a  duty  of  12  coDts 
per  pound,  or  $L5H,000.  Not  one  pound  of  the  bronze  powders  used  by 
the  wall- paper  fiictories  is  of  domestic  manufacture.  There  appears  to 
be  no  just  reason  why  consumers  should  be  compelled  to  pay  au  ex- 
tremely high  rate  of  duty  on'an  article  w^hich  is  manufactured  ou  such 
a  small  scale  in  this  country. 

Bronze  powder  is  really  a  raw  material;  in  itself  it  is  not  au  article 
which  can  be  consumed,  except  for  finishing  and  making  thcmsands  of 
articles  marketable ;  it  is  used  in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry  to 
give  articles  a  good  and  salable  appearance. 

We  herewith  submit  a  letter  of  Messrs.  William  Campbell  &  Co. 
(wallpaper  manufactiu*ers) ;  this  firm  alone  requires  more  bronze 
powders  than  the  entire  production  of  the  two  domestic  manufacturers 
combined.  The  large  quiintity  of  bronze  powders  which  the  wall-paper 
manufacturers  are  compelled  to  use  at  an  advance  of  35  per  cent 
over  a  former  taiiff  (which  was  15  per  cent — now  it  is  12  ceuts  per 
pound  or  50  per  cent)  forces  them  to  advance  the  prices  of  their 
products  which  are  used  for  decorating  the  homes  of  the  working 
classes,  and  these  are  the  people  who  must  |)ay  the  advance. 

We  respectfully  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  bronze  powders;  as 
stated  above,  the  former  duty  was  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  made 
the  duty  on  the  cheapest  grade  3.0  cents  per  pound. 

Other  wall-paper  manufacturers  will  send  their  protests  against  this 
unjustly  high  tariff  direct  to  you. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  EiEssNEB,  and  others. 


WILLIA.M  Campbell  &  Co., 

New  Yop'kj  Septemher  13, 1693. 

Sib  :  We  beg  to  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  the  exorbitant  tariff  which  bronze  i>owdcrs  and  brocades 
are  now  subject  to  under  the  McKinley  bill.  There  have  never  been  any 
bronze  powders  or  brocades  manufactured  in  this  country,  except  by  a 
small  institution,  which  simply  ground  up  the  refuse  of  imported  goods, 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  there  ever  being,  even  should  the  tariff  be 
advanced  another  12  cents  x>er  pound,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not 
the  metal  nor  anything  else  connected  with  its  manufacture.  Germany 
has  been,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come,  the  only  place  where  these 
articles  can  be  produced,  and  they  are  now  supplying  the  whole  world 
with  the  product. 

Fift(?en  per  cent  ad  valorum  (which  was  the  rate  of  tariff  charged  prior 
to  the  passugeof  the  McKinley  bill)  in  our  judgment  is  ample  to  provide 
for  our  revenue,  and  we  therefore  beg  your  honorable  body  to  place  the 
tariff  back  to  where  it  was  before  the  passage  of  that  most  infamous 
McKinley  bill.  The  damage  alre^uly  done  by  the  passage  of  same  will 
take  many  years  to  repair,  and  we  trust  it  may  be  revised  at  an  early 
date. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

W,  Campbell  &  Co. 
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DUTCH  METAIi. 
(Pftr»9n|^h  190.) 

New  Tork,  September  5, 1893. 

SiS:  I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  article  on  which  the  duty 
has  been  raised  to  a  most  enormoas  extent,  and  this,  I  believe,  more 
by  a  mistake  than  intentionally.  I  refer  to  the  article  leaf  metal,  or 
Dutch  metal,  as  it  is  to  be  found  among  the  enumerated  articles  in  the 
tariff. 

This  "Dutch  metal"  was  never  manufactured  here,  but  always  im.- 
ported.  The  rate  of  duty  varied  in  the  different  tariffs.  In  the  tariff 
bill  of  1846  it  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  then  15  per  cent,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  before  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  existence  it  was  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  last  bill  made  the  duty  specific.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  fix  it  at  10  cents  per  pack  of  1,000  leaves,  but  was  finally 
passed  at  8  cents  per  pack  or  1,000  leaves. 

This  "Dutch  metal"  comes  in  two  different  forms — either  in  boxes  of 
10,000  leaves,  and  is  then  called  "schlag  metal,"  or  in  the  old  form  of 
packs  of  2,620  leaves. 

Now  take,  for  illustrating  the  monstrosity  of  the  present  tariff,  an  in- 
voice of,  say,  10  boxes  schlag  metal  and  50  packs  Dutch  metal  ^  under 
the  old  tariff  the  duties  would  have  been  as  follows: 

Marks. 

10  boxes  schlag  metal,  10,0001eaves,  at  36  marks 360.00 

50  packs  Dutch  metal,  at  6.50  marks 325.00 

Total 685.00 

At  23.80  cts $iaS.OO 

Old  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 16.30 

Under  the  present  tariff  it  will  be  that — 

10  boxes  Sohlag  metal,  10,000  leaves,  equal  to  100,000  leaves,  new  duty,  at  8 
cents  per  1,000  leaves $80.00 

50  packs  Dutch  metal,  2,520  leaves,  equal  to  126,000  leaves,  at  8  cents  per 
1,000  leaves 100.00 

Present  duty 180.00 

Difference  between  the  old  and  now  duty  $104,  or  eleven  times  as 
much  as  formerly. 

As  I  stated  before  I  believe  there  has  been  a  mistake  made.  In  the 
explanatory  tariff  bill  of  1890,  marked  H.  R.  9416,  you  will  find  on 
page  44,  tor  paragraph  184,  a  note  below,  saying:  "This  is  a  change 
from  ad  valorem  to  specific  rates  and  is  intended  to  be  an  equivalent.'* 

Equivalent,  indeed!  A  rise  in  duty  of  1,100  per  cent!  I  wrote  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  to  our  Senator,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Evarts. 
He  saw  the  mistake,  but  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything. 

Evidently  Mr.  McKinley  intended  to  fix  the  duty  at  8  cents  per 
10,000  leaves  (10,000).  Then  it  would  have  been  about  an  equivalent 
with  the  old  rate  of  duty. 

The  article  is  not  manufactured  here.    Under  the  exorbitant  new 
duties  it  has  been  tried,  but  with  very  poor  success.    It  is  used  largely 
on  cheap  picture  frames,  etc.,  and  therefore  increases  the  prices  for 
these  articles  unnecessarily  to  the  poorer  classes. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

L  BiCEKEB. 
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GOIil)  T.EAF. 

(Ptrafraph  107.) 

Friday,  Sepiemher  15, 1893. 

To  the  Committee  on  JVays  and  Means,  Rouse  of  JiepreMvntativeH: 

GE^^'LEMKN:  We  be^i:  your  indulgenooin  tho  coiiBideratiou  of  the  present  Bpeelfie 
dntice  upon  gold,  silver,  and  metal  leaf. 

It  haH  l)een  our  exporicnoe  for  more  than  forty  years  that  we  can  not  compete 
against  foreign  manufacture  without  the  assistance  of  a  tariff. 

Through  want  and  privation  we  were  driven  to  ap]>cal  to  Congress  to  relieve  the 
deplorable  condition  of  our  trade  through  foreign  competition,  and  after  many  ear- 
nest appeals,  and  the  most  convincing  proof  and  statistics,  we  succeeded  in  l>cing  par- 
tially relieved.  The  relief  was  a  blessing  to  thousands  in  our  trade,  for  whicn  we 
have  been  ever  grateful. 

Previous  to  last  increase  of  tariff  the  nnion  rate  of  wages  was  $11  per  week,  and 
after  the  increase  the  union  rate  was,  and  is  now,  $13.50  per  week.  We  received  80 
per  cent  of  the  increase  for  our  labor. 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  enormons  amoant 
of  one  million  leaves  of' gold  can  be  shipped  in  an  ordinary  packing  case  for  a  nomi- 
nal sum  to  any  of  our  ports,  which  would  represent  four  years  and  six  montlis'  labor 
of  a  good,  quick,  and  clever  workman. 

The  gold-boater,  although  a  skilled  mechanic,  has  never  been  able  to  live  better 
thr.n  the  poorest  of  American  workmen,  as  the  industry  comes  directly  in  competi- 
tion with  European  labor,  and  the  first  to  suffer  the  depression  of  business  and  the 
last  to  receive  the  beneiits  of  prosperous  trade. 

In  Germany  a  skilled  workman  earns  22  marks  (or  $5.28)  per  week  of  seventy-two 
hours,  lor  wliich  he  is  tasked  to  ])roduce  7,000  leaves,  whicli  makes  the  cost  of  one 
pack  (of  500  leaves,  less  the  amount  of  gold)  less  than  49  cents.    The  cost  of  one 

J)ack  of  gold  leaf  in  this  country  (500  leaves,  less  the  am<mnt  of  gold),  is  $2.05;  al- 
owing  only  $13.50  for  the  skilled  labor  of  sixty  hours  a  week  and  a  man  and  a  g^l 
produces  less  than  4,000  leaves  per  week. 

Home  competition  has  st»  reduc^'d  the  prices  of  gold,  silver,  and  metal  leaf  that  it 
is  now  sold  upon  the  market  at  a  lower  rate  tlian  was  ever  known  in  its  maunfac- 
tnre,  and  the  laborer  receives  the  entire  advantage  of  the  tariff.  The  present  taritf 
has  encouraged  home  manufacture  and  several  manufactories  have  been  established. 

The  competition  in  the  manufacturing  of  metal  leaf  is  equal  if  not  greater,  llie 
cost  of  production  abroad  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  our  home  manufacture  asanree 
ns  that  if  any  alterations  made  in  the  tariff  of  gold,  silver,  and  metal  leaf,  there  will 
be  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  wages  of  labor,  and  it  will  also  be  impossible  for  ns  to 
compete  and  our  industry  will  become  extinct. 

German  manufacturers  offer  now  gold  leaf,  delivered  in  this  country,  duty,  freight, 
and  all  expenses  paid,  at  cost  of  maTiufacture.  The  duty  is  $2  per  pack  of  500  leaves, 
which  sells  at  $7,  and  in  which  the  male  employes  has  $1.55,  the  female  (0  cents, 
which  is  union  wages,  and  40  cent-s  for  tools^  rent,  expenses,  etc.,  making  tiie  cost 
$6.70,  as  shown  below : 

Gold. $4.25 

Men 1.55 

Girls 50 

Expenses,  tools,  etc 40 

Total 6.70 

Now,  if  the  duty  was  removed  the  «ain«»  (inns  could,  of  course,  offer  gold  leaf  at 
$4.65  per  pack,  which  would  leave  nothing  for  the  workman.  The  Germans  alloy 
their  gold  more  heavily,  and  the  gold  in  their  ]>arkageH  is  probably  worth  aboat 
$3.87.  Any  reduction  of  a  part  of  this  duty  would  o])erate  on  our  wages  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree.  When  tiie  duty  was  $1.50  per  pack — which  it  was  several years-^- 
the  same  thing  existed,  aud  the  extra  50  cents  ]Mit  on  was  met  by  the  Germans  by 
reducing  their  wages  to  that  extent.  That  this  statement  is  positively  tme  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  in  England  the  tra<le  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  as 
their  markets  are  opem  to  and  fully  supplied  by  Fuerth  and  Nuremburc.  in  Lon- 
don, with  4,000,000  people,  no  factory  has  over  10  to  l2employ<«s,  while  in  New  York, 
with  2.000,000,  there  are  several  with  50  to  75,  and  mauv  with  from  25  to  50.  In 
Philadelphia,  with  1,200,000,  there  is  one  with  over  200  aud  several  with  15  to  5a 
In  Boston,  with  400,000,  there  are  several  with  25  to  50  employes.  Baltimore  has 
several,  and  Chicago  four  with  25  to  50.  The  contrast  with  London,  with  her 
4,000,000  people,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  this  duty  being  maintained. 
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Wages  are  very  low  compared  with  other  skilled  labor.  Men  getting  $2  to 
$2.50  per  dav,  and  females  70  cents  to  $1,  and  onr  work  being  interfered  with  by 
two  dull  periods  in  each  year,  we  do  not  average  over  throe-quarter  time  in  pruMper- 
ons  times.  At  present  we  are  getting  less  than  half  time.  As  our  wages  have 
always  been  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  imported  article  out,  there  has  been  very 
little  brought  in,  and  so  the  question  of  saving  expense  to  the  Government  in  col- 
lecting any  duty  on  this  article  does  not  enter  into  the  question.  The  only  effect 
of  a  r^nction  of  duty  would  be  to  lower  the  wa^es  of  those  employed  in  this  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  trust  or  monopoly  possible  owing  to  the  great  number  of  small 
est-ablishments,  and  competition  is  f^  and  severe;  thus  keeping  the  profit  to  onr 
employers  at  a  minimum. 

Trusting  yon  will  see  the  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  duty,  we 
remain,  very  respoctfnlly,  committee  representing 

JouRNSYMEif  Goldbeaters  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  I  have  copies  of  the  Boyal  Commission  showing  the 
amonnt  of  leaf  in  the  varioas  countries  in  Germany  which  I  would  like 
to  submit.  I  was  in  hopes  that  one  of  our  employers  would  be  present 
to  show  you  that  the  majority  of  the  employers  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  employes  in  this  country. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  This  work  is  all  done  by  handt 

Mr.  Bbioe.  In  this  country  it  is  all  done  by  hand.  There  is  a  second 
process  in  the  metal  leaf  which  is  done  by  machinery. 


TINSBli  THREAB. 

(Psrsfnph  196.) 
STATEMEHT  07  lOL  J.  &  XONTGOMEBT,  OF  WIHDSOB  LOCKS,  COHK . 

,  Satubday,  September  16, 1893. 
Mr.  Ghaibman.  I  will  read  from  the  law  of  1890,  paragraph  196  : 

Bullions  and  metdl  threads  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act)  30  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  is  bullion  and  what  is  metal 
thread,  which  I  place  before  you  and  leave  as  a  part  of  my  argument 
merely  to  define  the  article.  In  the  free  list,  paragraph  737,  is  tinsel 
wire,  lame^  which  is  the  French  name,  and  lahn,  which  is  the  German 
for  the  same  thing,  a  sample  of  which  I  also  leave  to  show  the  article. 

I  represent  a  corporation  whose  capital  of  9350,000  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  warps  and  yarns,  novelty  yarns,  bullions,  and 
metal  threads.  It  is  only  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  last  two  articles 
above  referred  to  which  I  desire  the  attention  of  the  committee  for  a 
few  moments.  The  needs  of  the  other  branches  of  my  business  have 
been  more  ably  presented  to  you  by  others  than  I  could  do  them  myself. 

Referring  to  Schedule  G  of  Tariff  Act  of  1890,  paragraph  196, "  Bul- 
lions and  metal  thread  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

That  the  committee  may  more  perfectly  understand  what  the  articles 
are  referred  to  by  this  paragraph,  I  submit  herewith  samples  of  bullion 
and  metal  thread.  These  articles  are  made  with  a  core  or  base  thread 
of  cotton  or  silk,  and  twisted  or  wound  about  this  core  or  base  thread 
is  a  tinsel  wire  so  twisted  or  wound  as  to  produce  striking  and  novel 
effects.  These  yams  or  threads  are  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  cur- 
tains, upholstery  goods,  dress  and  bonnet  trimmings,  theatrical  goods, 
and  in  other  lines  to  produce  the  peculiar  effect  desired. 

Prior  to  1890  these  goods  were  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  but 
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^fter  the  passapre  of  tlie  tariff  act  of  that  year  we  commenced  the 

ixiiiimfaeture  of  them,  and  altbongh  the  -M)  per  cent  duty  placed  upon 

the  foreign  goods  did  not  allow  n.s  a  .safficient  measure  of  protection 

our  proximity  to  the  market  enabled  us  to  compete  in  all  except  the 

cheaper  and  more  staple  goods. 

In  the  staple  goods  that  can  be  ordered  in  large  quantities  from 
abroad  we  can  not  compete  with  them,  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
those  goods  imported,  but  in  some  fancy  articles  the  close  proximity 
to  the  markets  helps  us  because  they  want  their  goods  quickly. 

Our  request  to  you.  gentlemen,  is'that  you  allow  the  present  rate  of 
duty  to  st^md.  Paragn^ph  737  in  the  free  list  exempts  from  duty  our 
raw  material,  the  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahu  of  which  sample  is  here- 
with submitted),  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  bullions  and  metal  threads. 
We  desire  that  no  changtr  be  made  in  allowing  this  article  to  remain 
upon  the  free  list.  Should  any  lowering  in  the  pn>tetnive  feature  of 
the  existing  law  towards  thfse  gr-ods  !■♦  x^rmitt«i  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  give  up  this  branch  or'  our  business  at  a  great  loss  of  capital 
invested  in  machinery  and  a  large  cnrtaUment  in  the  employment  of 

labor. 

J\lr.  Payne.  How  many  firms  are  engaged  in  this  mannia«-turet 

Mr.  MoNTGOMECY.  At  the  present  time  I  think  there  is  another 
besides  ourselves. 

^Ir.  Payne.  There  was  n«'t  prior  to  1S0C»! 

^Ir.  Montgomery.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Huw  much  capital  is  invested T 

Mr.  MoNTGi>MKRY.  I  can  han.lly  answer  that  question.  As  far  as 
we  are  c^nicernetl  our  business  ::.is  an  investment  of  i->j«J.O«Xi,  but  it  is 
made  up  in  the  manufarUire  of  t^iher  thiRp^  ^-esides  this. 

^Ir.  Payne.  You  have  to  provide  sx*^.:al  machinrty  for  tliisf 

Mr,  Montgomery.  Ws.  sir:  we  pn.ibably  have  in  the  nei;rhborhood 
of  $4(>,(HH»  or  ?o<»,iKK»  iu  this  parti;ilar line,  but  it  is  used  for  other  pur- 
poses als<\ 

^Ir.  Payne.  How  have  pTioes  r-r^r.  *»:!•?*  !>?■>? 

Mr.  MoNiGOMERY.  P.i  l-^-O.  w-r^  we  commtruced.  it  wfts  about  $3.50 
a  kilo,  and  wc  aio  now  s*-;:.:.^  i;  :..c  *!  jiT*:  but  the  whule  of  that  is  not 
because  of  ;lu-  MoKii>/.ev  •♦:H. 

m 

Mr.  Paynk.  Part  is  ovi  ;uav:;:.:  ••i  rLe  niatrria'.  ? 

Mr.  Mt^NFGOMKSV.  Yes;  ::l  rrirs*-  r.>:!ier  seas>nable  ?oods.  when 
there  is  a  dc.n.iv.ri  a:ui  they  o.tv.  :.•:  ^ir:  e:.'>aiQ.  ihey  are  villi  ug  to  jwy 
any  ^uire  to  co:  r.u-  jr^^ls,  ;•::  L  .1  <  ::L  .^  >rris**n  we_  get  a  large  profit 
for  ii.  bill  at  :::uos.  w-o-i  :he  stvle  i-**s  Ti.ir  cali  f-T  a  Lirge  pruduetioD 
otMt,  a  lar;:o  um*  ot ::,  :V.e  :t:t^s  wc  vtiv  ;.>w. 


Mr.  Pv\NV..  Pr:.es  cev.':  r,»'/.v  'n^vo  ':v^v:i  low  since  lSi*Of 

Mr.  MoMGOMVUY.  Ws.  s:r 

Mr.  Uk\  vn.  Is  iw.a:  a  !  e -  .v..l;:s:rTl 

Mr.  MoMGovyi;%_  \\^,  >::. 

Mr.  lU:\.v>.  Uo^v  o\l  .>-.:' 

Mr.  MoN  iGOMVK\.  S::..v  :<•>.  "r^  in  :>?.«  coTsntrv. 

Mr.  Uk\  an.  Is  ::u  ..    ,  .v  v,r.tf    .. :  ...^^  i:v*>i>  r-^w? 

Mr.  MoNiG  ^vvv::y.  T.  :-    >  r. '  :-.:  *  -.-  :*ae  me:^!:  these  coodd 

are  not  mauu-a  ::;rx^l ::.  :;-<  vv:-:.::v.  :l\s:;t5'5-  '      " 
Mr,  Hu\  AN.  Y  .;:  .  .7.  r:  :  ,-  :::.s^:  %-^J 

Mr.  l^K\  AN.  Av.i  -.^s^    :  -v:.^ 


Mr.  Urxjln.  r:.c:^:  .<-:.:  v;v_t.  :\.-:wt  il^^cL  wJc^t 
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Mr  MoifTOOKEET.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  BuYAN.  What  duty  is  on  the  other! 

Mr.  MoNTGK)K£BT.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  want  that  retained  t 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  you  say  the  price  has  gone  down  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  t 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But,  as  you  say,  not  necessarily  on  account  of  the 
McKinley  billY 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  decline. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Because  there  was  less  use  of  it  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  style  has  not  required  tinsel  wires.  In  fact,  in  regard  to 
ladies'  dress  trimmings,  hat  trimmings,  etc.,  at  different  times  you  will 
see  wings  and  feathers  and  furs  made,  and  these  tinsel  effects  for  the 
last  two  years  have  not  been  in  demand. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  demand  varies  according  to  fashion  f 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Can  you  continue  to  manufacture  at  these  prices  t 

.Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  making  in 
the  last  three  years  t 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Any  material  reduction! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Except  in  the  ingenuity  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  has  been  the  reduction  in  cost;  what  proportion! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  When  we  first  commenced  we  were  the  only  ones 
manufacturing  in  this  country.  We  invented  all  our  own  machinery, 
and  the  cost  was  certainly  15  to  20  per  cent  more  than  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  the  price  is  now  about  one-half  of  what  it  was! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Less  than  one-half.  When  1  stated  "in  1890,^ 
I  stated  a  year  which  was  particularly  high  priced  for  the  goods.         » 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  make  a  fair  profit  now! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Fair ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  must  have  had  a  pretty  good  profit  before! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir;  at  times  there  is  a  good  profit.  We 
have  to  take,  in  manufacturing  these  articles,  an  average — one  year  with 
another.  Some  years  we  will  be  out  of  pocket,  as  we  are  this  year  a 
good  deal. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  high  price  was  when  there  was  no  tariff  on  it! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  In  1889 — prior  to  1890— there  was  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent  on  both  the  finished  goods  and  the  metals. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  was  no  protective  tariff! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  act  of  1890  gave  you  raw  material,  but  increased 
the  tariff  on  the  product! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Twenty-five  and  30  on  the  finished  product  and 
gave  us  raw  material  free. 

Mr.  Payne.  Before  that  there  was  no  discrimination  and  prices  were 
high! 

Mr.  Montgk)MERY.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  no  check  upon  the  foreign- 
ers previous  to  that  time  in  their  prices. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  none  manufactured  here! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No,  sir;  and  they  made  their  prices  to  suit  them- 
selves. 
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after  the  passajre  of  the  tariff  act  of  that  year  wo  comTncTieed  the 
manufacture  of  them,  and  although  the  30  ])er  cent  duty  placed  upon 
the  foreign  goods  did  not  allow  us  a  sufficient  measure  of  protection 
our  proximity  to  the  market  enabled  us  to  compete  in  all  except  the 
cheaper  and  more  staple  goods. 

In  the  staple  goods  that  can  be  ordered  in  large  quantities  fW>m 
abroad  we  can  not  compete  witli  them,  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
those  goods  imported,  but  in  some  fancy  articles  the  close  proximity 
to  the  markets  helps  us  because  they  want  their  goods  quickly. 

Our  request  to  you,  gentlemen,  is  that  you  allow  the  i^resent  rate  of 
duty  to  stand.  Paragraph  737  in  the  free  list  exempts  from  duty  our 
raw  material,  the  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn  (of  which  sample  is  here- 
with submitted),  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bullions  and  metal  threads. 
We  desire  that  no  change  be  made  in  allowing  this  article  to  remain 
upon  the  free  list.  Should  any  lowering  in  the  protective  feature  of 
the  existing  law  towards  these  goods  be  permitted  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  give  up  this  branch  of  our  business  at  a  great  loss  of  capital 
invested  in  machinery  and  a  large  curtiiilment  in  the  employment  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Payne.  TTow  many  firms  are  engaged  in  this  manufarturet 

Mr.  Montgomery.  At  the  present  time  I  think  there  is  another 
besides  ourselves. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  was  not  prior  to  1890 1 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  capital  is  invested  t 

Mr.  Montgomery.  1  can  hanlly  answer  that  question.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned  our  business  has  an  investment  of  $.S5(),00(),  but  it  is 
made  up  in  the  manufiwture  of  other  things  hesides  this. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  to  provide  special  machinery  for  thist 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sirj  we  probably  have  intiie  neighborhood 
of  $4(),(MK)  or  $50,000  in  this  particular  line,  but  it  is  used  for  other  pur- 
poses also. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  have  prices  been  since  1890! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  In  lS!iO,  when  we  commenced,  it  was  about  $3.60 
a  kilo,  and  we  are  now  selling  it  for  $1.25;  but  the  whole  of  that  is  not 
because  of  the  McKiuley'  bill. 

Mr.  Payne.  Part  is  on  account  of  the  material  f 

Mr.  MoNTGOMERV.  Ycs;  in  these  ratlier  seasonable  jroods,  when 
there  is  a  demand  and  they  can  not  ^et  en(mj;:h,  tliey  are  willing  to  pay 
any  price  to  ^et  tlie  goods,  aii<l  in  sncii  a  season  we.  get  a  large  profit 
for  it,  but  at  times,  when  the  style  does  not  call  for  a  large  production 
of  it,  a  large  use  of  it,  the  ])rices  are  very  low. 

Mr.  Payne.  Prices  generally  have  been  low  since  1800! 

Mr.  MoNTGOMiiRY.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan,  is  that  a  new  industry! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  old  is  it! 

Mr.  MoNTGOMERY^  Since  1800,  new  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  there  any  tarift'on  those  g(M>ds  now! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  There  is  no  tariif  upon  the  metal;  these  goods 
are  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  this  tinsel  wire. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  import  the  tinsel  wii'ef 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  make  it  into 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Theseother  goods — ^bullion,  metal  threads. 

Mr.  Bryan.  There  is  no  taritt'  on  the  tinsel  wiiet 
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Mr  Mowtoomeby.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  duty  is  on  the  other! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  want  that  retained  t 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  you  say  the  price  has  gone  down  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  t 

Mr.  MoNTGK)MERY.  Tcs,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But,  as  you  say,  not  necessarily  on  account  of  the 
McKinley  billt 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  decline. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Because  there  was  less  use  of  it  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  style  has  not  required  tinsel  wires.  In  fact,  in  regard  to 
ladies'  dress  trimmings,  hat  trimmings,  etc.,  at  different  times  you  will 
see  wings  and  feathers  and  furs  made,  and  these  tinsel  effects  for  the 
last  two  years  have  not  been  in  demand. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  demand  varies  according  to  fashion  t 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Can  you  continue  to  manufacture  at  these  prices  T 

.Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  making  in 
the  last  three  years  t 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Any  material  reduction  t 

Mr.  Montgomery.  £xcept  in  the  ingenuity  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  has  been  the  reduction  in  cost;  what  proportion! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  When  we  first  commenced  we  were  the  only  ones 
manufacturing  in  this  country.  We  invented  all  our  own  machinery, 
and  the  cost  was  certsiinly  15  to  20  per  cent  more  than  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  the  price  is  now  about  one-half  of  what  it  wast 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Less  than  one-half.  When  I  stated  '*in  1890," 
I  stated  a  year  which  was  particularly  high  priced  for  the  goods.         # 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  make  a  fair  profit  now! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Fair;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  must  have  had  a  pretty  good  profit  before  t 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir;  at  times  there  is  a  good  profit.  We 
have  to  take,  in  manufacturing  these  articles,  an  average — one  year  with 
another.  Some  years  we  will  be  out  of  pocket,  as  we  are  this  year  a 
good  deal. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  high  price  was  when  there  was  no  tariff  on  itt 

Mr.  Montgomery.  In  1889 — prior  to  1890 — there  was  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent  on  both  the  finished  goods  and  the  metals. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  was  no  protective  tariff! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  act  of  1890  gave  you  raw  material,  but  increased 
the  tariff  on  the  product! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Twenty-five  and  30  on  the  finished  product  and 
gave  us  raw  material  free. 

Mr.  Payne.  Before  that  there  was  no  discrimination  and  prices  were 
high! 

Mr.  MoNT(K)MERY.  Ycs,  sir;  there  was  no  check  upon  the  foreign- 
ers previous  to  that  time  in  their  prices. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  none  manufactured  here! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No,  sir;  and  they  made  their  prices  to  suit  them- 
selves. 
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Mr.  Payne.  If  conix)etitiou  were  broken  wonld  prices  go  to  the  old 
standard? 

Mr.  MoNTGOMEBY.  That  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  put  prices 
up  where  they  could  get  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  Suppose  you  were  the  only  manufacturer  t 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  would  get  all  we  could. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  if  there  was  competition  you  would  nott 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  would  limit  us. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think  you  would  run  nearly  thirty  years  without 
comiK)ti!iou,  as  a  previous  witness  didT 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  should  hope  so;  but  we  have  competition; 
we  are  not  the  sole  manufacturers. 
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(Paraf  raph  109.) 
8TAIIE1GEHT  OP  lOL  L.  E.  HOLDEK,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Wednesday,  September  20, 1893.  * 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  I  come  before  you  to  present  for 
your  consideration  the  subject  of  lead  ores,  but  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  lead  ores  produced  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  wish  to  be 
mindful  constantly  that  your  duties  compel  you  to  consider  all  subjects 
from  a  national  standpoint.  While  you  are  doing  this  yon  must  of 
necessity  amsider  every  productive  industry  of  the  land. 

Jn  raising  the  great  revenue  that  is  essential  in  carrying  on  the 
expensive  administration  of  the  Government  it  is  of  the  highest  imx>or- 
tance  that  you  so  adjust  the  tax  that  it  will  bear  as  near  equally  as 
possible  on  the  people.  It  is  clearly  within  your  i>ower  to  so  adjast 
the  tax  as  to  make  it  strictly  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  protection,  no 
matter  under  w^hat  subterfuge  of  language  the  idea  may  be  hidden.  It 
may  be  called  incidental  protection  or  any  other  name.  If  there  is  a 
tariff  for  revenue  on  any  product  produced  in  this  country  in  competi- 
tion with  the  same  kind  of  product  produced  in  any  other  country 
which  is  brought  to  this  market  for  sale,  such  tariff  is  inotective.  If 
it  is  a  20  per  cent  tariff  it  is  on  such  articles  a  20  per  cent  protection. 
The  scope  of  your  wisdom,  which  is  but  another  name  for  judgment  and 
discretion,  will  lie  in  the  golden  mean  between  a  tariff  which  prohibits 
importation  and  extreme  free  trade,  both  of  which  bring  no  revenue 
and  are  alike  in  their  effects  so  far  as  producing  revenue  is  concerned. 

So  long  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  gnther  its  revenue 
largely  from  a  tariff'  tax  it  will  require  the  soundest  discretion  to  con- 
sider each  and  every  industry,  and  so  adjust  the  tax  that  it  will  be' 
borne  willingly  by  the  people,  while  at  the  same  time  it  encourages  our 
national  industries. 

The  location  of  mines  is  remote  from  the  great  business  centers.  The* 
price  of  living,  the  cost  of  carrying  on  business,  and  the  expense  in 
transportation  of  products  to  places  where  tliey  are  consumed,  and  the 
cost  of  labor  and  materials  that  are  used  in  producing  ores  are  neces- 
sarily very  great. 

It  must  be  considered,  also,  that  all  mining  property  when  worked  is 
constantly  being  depleted  and  its  value  diminished. 

The  mines  of  the  mountains  are  extensive  patrons  of  the  manolSso- 
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tnrers  of  steel,  iron,  lamber,  powder,  clothing,  tools,  and  machinery,  all 
of  which  are  produced  in  the  great  business  centers  of  the  country. 
When  the  mines  are  idle,  of  course  they  cease  to  be  patrons  of  other 
great  industries.  Hence,  it  is  wise  that  they  be  not  discriminated 
against  in  the  a4justment  of  taxes.  They  should  not  be  made  to  pay 
high  prices  because  of  tariff  on  that  which  they  consume  and  receive 
no  benefit  by  the  tariff  on  that  which  they  produce.  I  claim  that  where 
labor  is  the  larger  element  in  the  cost  of  production  it  has  the  same 
right  to  consideration  and  protection  in  the  ore  as  it  does  in  the  ax  or 
engine.  The  dangers  in  mining  ore  are  far  greater  to  the  men  than  in 
the  mills,  where  the  finished  products  are  produced.  The  risks  of  life 
and  capital  are  far  greater. 

I  hold  that  labor  is  one  and  the  same  wherever  it  is  used,  and  should 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  have  the  same  consideration.  1  hold,  also, 
that  money  invested  in  mines  should  have  the  same  consideration,  so 
far  as  protection  from  the  Grovemment  is  concerned,  whether  it  be  from 
police  or  tariff,  when  invested  in  a  mine  or  a  mill  on  a  mine,  as  in  a 
factory  or  shop,  where  finished  articles  are  produced. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  a  few  years  most  of  the  mines  that  are 
worked  become  exhausted,  and  the  mills  and  the  machinery  that  are 
used  in  hoisting  ores  or  in  concentrating  them,  or  in  smelting  and  pre- 
paring them  for  market,  become  valueless.  Mindful  of  these  facts,  it  is 
certainly  unjust  to  enact  laws  discriminating  against  the  product  of 
mines  and  in  favor  of  manufactured  articles. 

I  do  not  come  here  recommending  a  tariff  so  high  that  it  should  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  manner  be  instrumental  in  the  organization  of 
monopolies  or  trusts,  but  I  do  sincerely  believe  in  such  a  tariff,  so  long 
as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  collect  its  revenue  by  tariff 
taxes,  as  will  enable  the  mines  of  the  country  to  be  run,  fair  wages  to 
be  paid,  and  just  compensation  for  the  uses  of  money  invested  to  be 
earned. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  would  have  the  tariff  so  low  that 
in  case  prices  were  carried  much  beyond  a  fair  compensation  to  the 
owners  of  mines  that  foreign  products  of  the  same  kind  could  be  brought 
in,  and  thus  prevent  the  establishment  of  monopolies  and  trusts  in  our 
own  country. 

A  fair  measure  for  such  a  tariff  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor 
paid  in  this  country  and  that  of  other  countries  with  which  the  miners 
of  this  country  have  to  compete,  and  the  difference  in  interest  on  money 
in  this  country  and  in  those  countries  which  would  compete  with  us  in 
this  country. 

For  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  no  money  made  in  the  lead 
mines  of  the  great  Western  mining  districts.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
lead  ores  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  produce  a  small  per  cent  of  silver 
and  gold,  and  that  these  products  thus  associated  with  lead  have  in 
years  gone  by  enabled  the  lead  miners  to  produce  lead  and  ship  it  to 
our  Eastern  cities. 

The  low  price  of  silver,  in  fact  its  constantly  decreasing  value  since 
1875  and  1876,  has  been  a  great  setback  to  all  lead  mines  in  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  so  far  as  their  earning  capacity  is  concerned.  To-day  I 
believe  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  mines  are  closed  because  of  the 
low  price  of  silver. 

When  lead  reaches  6  cents  per  pound,  then  it  can  be  imported  from 
Euroi)e.  It  can  not  be  produced  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  shipped 
to  New  Yotkj  unless  it  is  associated  with  silver  and  gold,  for  5}  cents 
per  pound. 
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As  a  general  thing  it  rcqnin^R  the  three  metals  combined  to  enable 
the  mines  there  to  be  worked,  and  a  taritt'has  be^n  and  is  now  absolutely 
essential  to  the  life  of  these  mines.  The  mine«  are  almost  the  only 
source  of  money  for  that  country.  Tlie  miners  buy  the  products  of  the 
farmer,  and  thus  make  a  home  market  for  the  surplus  produced  by  the 
permanent  settlers  of  the  land.  Strike  down  mines  and  you  strike 
down  shops,  stores,  and  farms,  and  stop  the  settlement  of  the  valleyB 
and  the  hillsides,  and  you  take  the  very  heart  out  of  the  intermountain 
country. 

The  mines  of  the  great  basm,  as  well  as  those  of  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri, are  brought  dire(^tly  into  com]>etiti(m  with  the  lead  mines  of 
Mexico.  The  laborers  of  our  mines,  who  receive  from  $2.50  to  $3  per 
day,  are  brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  peon  laborers  of 
Mexico,  who  receive  from  4i)  cents  to  81  per  day. 

With  a  free  importation  of  lead  ores  our  mines  must  close  or  our 
miners  must  work  for  substantially  Mexican  wages.  They  can  not  and 
will  not  do  it  Hence,  in  case  ftee  lead  should  be  admitted,  this  great 
industrj*^,  giving  work  directly  to  thousands  of  men  and  indirectly  vital- 
izing all  industry  and  trade  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean,  would  be 
paralyzed.  It  can  not — it  must  not — be  done.  Our  country  is  one ;  our 
industries  are  many ;  but  they  are  all  American  and  should  all  be  treated 
with  equal  and  exact  justice.  The  policy  of  our  country  is  to  foster,  not 
to  destroy;  to  keep  the  wheels  going,  not  to  make  them  stand  still. 

1  have  great  coniidence  in  your  discretion.  Yours  is  not  a  policy  of 
destruction,  but  one  of  justice  between  producer  and  consumer.  As 
legislators,  to  us  who  are  both  producers  and  consumers  you  stand  as 
the  Government.  The  Executive  can  carry  out  only  what  you  enact. 
The  recommendations  of  this  committee  will  bo  fraught  with  greater 
responsibility  than  that  of  any  committee  of  any  Congress  for  many 
years.  While  that  i)oli<!y  remains  the  lead  miners  of  the  West  and 
Southwest  ask  and  insist  that  the  same  pro  rata  tarifl'  be  kept  on  im- 
ported lead  in  every  shape,  name,  and  form  as  is  placed  on  steel,  iron, 
machinery,  tools,  and  implements  which  they  use  so  largely  in  mining. 

We  claim  that  silver-lead  ores,  and  all  lead  ore^  which  have  to  be 
milled  or  dressed  in  order  to  fit  them  for  smelting,  are  not  raw  material 
in  any  fair  sense  of  the  terra.  More  than  three-fourths  of  their  cost  is 
in  labor,  and  that  labor  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  it  would 
be  if  used  in  a  factory  or  a  mill  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

Considered,  then,  as  a  means  of  revenue,  there  must  be  a  tariff  on 
lead  and  lead  ores,  or  no  revenue  can  be  collected  from  them  when  im- 
ported; not  a  tariff  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory,  for  then  it  ceases  to 
be  a  revenue  tariff. 

It  is,  therefore,  your  duty  from  a  national  standpoint  to  recommend 
the  golden  mean  between  the  extremes.  It  is  uncertainty  conceming 
the  tanff  policy  which  has  put  business  at  a  standstill.  What  business 
men  want  is  a  definite  governmental  policy,  esi)ecially  when  the  great 
expense  of  carrying  on  the  Government  must  be  paid  by  the  business 
of  the  country. 

We  must  know  definitely  what  taxes  we  have  to  pay  and  reckon 
them  as  part  of  the  expense  in  our  business.  We  must  also  know  to 
-what  extent  the  bars  of  importation  are  to  be  let  down;  for  the  for- 
eigner is  our  competitor  if  he  does  not  pay  our  taxes. 

We  do  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  know  that  a  tax  on  import*  is  a 
protection  to  our  industries  close  to  the  extent  of  the  tax.  We  believe 
it  is  good  policy  to  so  place  the  tariff  as  to  equalize  the  burdens  and 
the  benefits,  to  foster  home  production,  and  as  iar  as  possible  prohibit 
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trusts.  The  lead  trust  of  New  York  has  controlled  the  price  of  lead  ever 
since  its  organization;  so  that  the  price  of  pig  lead  has  averaged  about 
4  cents,  and  the  price  of  white  lead  in  New  York,  which  costs  compara- 
tively nothing  to  manufacture,  sells  for  6.58  cents  per  pound.  This  is 
the  product  of  the  lead  trust,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  price  which 
they  sell  at,  as  shown  by  the  tbllowing  table,  tells  how  well  they  con- 
trol the  market: 

New  York  prices  of  white  lead. 

m 

[Cento  per  pound.] 


Month. 


January.. 
February 
March — 

April 

May 

June 


189L 

1892. 

6.S4 

6.58 

6.34 

6.68 

6.34 

6.58 

6.34 

6.58 

6.34 

6.58 

6.34 

6.58 

Month. 


July 

Auinist ... 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December . 


The  average  yearly  price  of  pig  lead  and  white  lead  have  been  as 
follows: 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


White  lead 

Pig  lead 

Difference 


1892. 


6.68 
4.05 


The  tariff  on  lead  ore  and  lead  dross  is  IJ  cents  per  pound;  on  pig 
lead  and  old  scraps,  2  cents  per  pound;  lead  in  sheets,  pipes,  shot, 
glaziers'  lead,  and  lead  wire,  2 J  cents  per  pound;  white  lead,  dry,  or 
mixed  with  oil,  3  cents  per  pound;  red  lead,  litharge,  and  nitrate  of 
lead,  3  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  of  producing  pig  lead  is  ten  times 
more  and  requires  ten  times  more  labor  than  it  does  to  take  the  pig 
lead  and  put  it  into  white  lead,  pipe,  or  sheet  lead,  or  shot,  and  yet  the 
tariff*  on  these  products  is  from  60  to  200  per  cent  greater  than  it  is  on 
lead  ores,  out  of  which  even  the  pig  lead  is  made.  .  If  it  be  your  plan, 
as  it  should  be  your  purpose,  to  equalize  the  tariff  tax,  then  manifestly  it 
would  be  unjust  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  lead  ores  and  pig  lead,  and  keep 
the  same  tariff  on  lead  products.  Manifestly  it  would  be  still  more 
unjust  to  admit  lead  ores  free  from  duty.  If  in  your  wisdom  you 
decide  to  recommend  a  reduction,  then  let  it  be  pro  rata  on  lead  in 
every  form,  and  certainly  not  at  a  greater  per  cent  than  you  make  on 
other  branches  of  the  metal  schedule.  I  trust  that  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  mining  industry  of  the  New  West  has  been  built  up  under 
the  laws  of  protection ;  their  investments  have  been  made  and  their 
business  adapted  to  and  based  upon  that  principle.  Certainly  whatever 
changes  are  made  by  way  of  reduction  in  the  tariff  should  be  made 
gradually  and  equitiibly. 

I  desire  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  carbonate  or 
free  working  ores,  which  formerly  were  found  on  the  surface  in  lead 
mines,  are  worked  out;  mining  grows  more  expensive  as  we  sink ;  nearly 
all  mines  now  are  obliged  to  run  long  and  expensive  tunnels,  or  put  in 
heavy  pumps  for  drainage.    The  ores  are  all  sulphides^  and  ar^  \s^^a^^ 
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with  iron  and  zinc;  to  make  them  marketable,  they  most  be  cmslied 
and  jigged,  so  as  to  wash  out  the  waste  and  be  (H)nceutrated  and  then 
roasted.  All  this  work  is  (chargeable  to  the  mines.  The  cost  per  ton 
of  crude  ore  for  dressing  is  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  ton,  and  the  cost  of 
roastiug  is  82  to  $.'(  per  ton.  There  are  generally  3  tons  and  sometimes 
4  or  5  concentrated  into  one;  thus,  besides  mining  on  every  ton  of  ore 
fitted  for  smelting,  there  is  an  expense  besides  mining  of  $9  to  (12  per 
ton.  A  careful  cahrulation  brings  the  conclu^  ion  that  labor  alone  is  80 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  ores  prepared  for  smelting.  It  is  proven  by  our 
experience  that  mining  grows  more  ex])en8ive  as  we  sink.  If  a  tariff 
was  ever  required  for  the  develoiimentof  lead  mines  in  this  country,  it 
is  reciuired  now.  If  it  was  necessary  to  establish,  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  our  mining  industry.  If  anything  like  former  prices  are  to 
be  maintained  in  this  country,  if  labor  and  the  prices  of  commodities 
are  not  to  be  measure<l  by  a  gold  standard  and  reduced  to  a  level  with 
European  prices,  then  it  is  essentiiil  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  inci- 
dental protection  be  maintained  on  lead  ore  and  all  the  products  of 
lead.  It  is  certainly  the  low  price  of  labor  in  Europe  and  Mexico 
that  enables  them  to  produce  lead  so  much  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
done  in  this  country.  It  would  not  be  a  wise  policy,  and  certainly  it 
would  not  be  just,  for  you  to  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  and 
let  in  ores  from  other  countries  free,  whereby  our  own  mining  industry 
would  be  destroyed  and  the  Government  receive  no  revenue  from  such 
importation. 

1892. 


1891. 

180, 241 

150.  478 

'M,  763 

83 

4.32| 

Total  prodiictiun  of  loiid  in  the  Uuitoil  States tons. .  180. 241  180. 975 

Total  dvsi Iverizod  ore <lo. . .  150. 478  148, 1 80 

Total  Mr>.rtourl  and  Galena do...  1I1»,763  J»2,8:« 

I>fMllverizwl  yiroduct  to  total  pHnluct ])err»'nt..  83  K2 

Average  jtrice oen t»  ])cr  iNiuud . .  4. 32|  4. 5 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  cost  of  producing  silver  lead  ores  in 
Bingham  Canyon,  Utah.  The  facilities  for  mining  and  transportation 
are  the  best  in  the  Territory.  The  ores  average  from  the  sale  of  lead 
64  per  cent  of  the  receipts,  from  silver  39  per  cent,  and  from  gold  7  i)er 
cent. 

The  most  of  the  mines  have  paid  no  dividends  and  have  made  no 
in*ofit.  In  mining  10,304.43  tons  of  ore,  and  marketing  the  same  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  paying  8l-*.50  and  83  per  day  for 
labor,  the  mine  paid  4.7  per  cent  interest  on  the  investmcMit  during  the 
last  two  yt^ars,  and  the  cost  of  producing  lead  and  delivering  it  in  New 
York,  without  estimating  the  value  of  silver  and  gold  associated  with 
it,  was  oj  cents  per  pound.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  tariff  I  doubt  if 
a  single  letwl  mine  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  I  might  say  in  the 
entire  Kocky  Mount^iin  region,  would  have  been  at  work.  Certainly 
not  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay  the  rate  of  wages  which  they  did 

pay. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  describe  to  you  the  condition  of  the  miners 
and  the  mining  industry  of  the  fav  West.  For  years  they  have  been 
at  work  hoping  and  expecting  that  legislation  would  be  ena<5te4  by 
which  silver  would  take  its  place  in  the  money  of  our  country  side  by 
side  with  gold.  They  have  worked  and  hope<l  almost  against  hope 
under  a  constantly  declining  market.  These  men  are  as  good  and  true 
as  any  in  this  land.    Many  of  them^  in  fact  most  of  them,  have  gone 
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ont  from  Eastern  homes.  In  many  instances  they  were  the  brightest 
and  the  most  enterprising  in  their  families.  They  have  sought  fortune 
in  the  mountains  under  trial,  deprivation,  and  danger.  Many  of  these 
men  are  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  are  familiar  with  the  best  of  our 
civilization.  To-day  they  stand  by  their  cabins  on  the  mountain  side 
in  despair.  Some — nay,  many — have  taken  their  blanket  upon  their 
backs,  all  that  they  had  left  in  the  world,  and  tramped  down  the  moun- 
tain and  out  the  canyon  because  neither  work  nor  food  nor  hope  is  left 
for  them  there.  When  the  great  decline  in  silver  and  lead  took  place, 
scores  of  these  men  came  into  the  office  of  our  company,  and  as  they 
looked  back  upon  the  work  they  had  done,  the  claims  they  had  been 
obliged  to  forsake,  and  the  blasted  business  hopes  before  them,  these 
strong  men  and  true,  wept  like  boys. 

I  beg  of  you  gentlemen,  not  to  think  that  the  lead  ore  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  is  all  produced  by  great  and  rich  mining  companies.  The 
truth  is  very  far  from  this.  Thousands  of  poor  men  go  out  into  the  moun- 
tains and  prospect.  If  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  lead  they 
work  it,  get  out  a  few  tons  of  ore,  have  it  packed  on  mules,  or  drawn 
down  the  mountain  side  on  sleds  or  rawhides,  and  then  by  wagon 
either  to  the  railroad  or  to  the  furnaces  in  the  valley.  Perhaps  one 
out  of  a  thousand  finds  what  may  be  developed  into  large  mines;  pros- 
pe(!ts  are  many — mines  are  few.  But  these  prospectors  and  these  poor 
miners  produce  a  very  large  i)ercentage  of  the  ores  that  go  to  make 
up  the  aggregate  production.  These  men,  shod  not  in  patent  leather, 
but  in  stout  cowhide  boots,  thickly  studded  with  iron  nails;  these  men, 
clad  not  in  royal  purple,  but  in  butternut  or  blue  jeans;  wearing  no 
sash  of  silk  about  their  loins,  but  on  their  shoulders  a  bundle  of  coarse 
bedding;  carrying  no  sword  with  jeweled  hilt  and  scabbard,  but  in- 
stead a  shovel  and  pick;  wearing  no  crown  of  gold,  but  a  broad  and 
stout  sombrero;  these  men  march  not  with  a  retinue  of  body  servants 
or  military  escort,  but  solitary  and  alone  up  the  dark  canyon — dark  at 
mid-day,  because  of  the  mountain  heights  which  shut  out  the  light; 
these  men,  American  citizens,  are  the  silver  kings  to  whom  so  many 
sneers  and  jeers  have  been  graciously  thrown.  These  are  the  men 
who  have  been  adding  a  hundred  millions  of  wealth  per  year  to  the 
permanent  wealth  of  our  country.  It  is  the  industry  of  these  men  for 
which  I  speak  to  you.  It  is  the  mining  industry  of  the  whole  West, 
whether  represented  by  rich  or  poor,  you  have  to  consider.  It  is  an 
industry  which  in  peace  we  should  foster,  and  in  war  we  can  hardly  do 
without  it. 

I  understand  that  there  will  be  a  great  eflfort  made  to  induce  you  to 
let  in  free  lead  ores  by  parties  specially  interested  in  smelting  furnaces 
close  to  the  Mexican  border.  They  will  tell  you  that  they  want  Mexi- 
can ores  as  fluxes.  The  facts  are  that  we  produce  every  kind  of  ore 
that  a  lead  furnace  requires,  and  they  are  produced  in  abundance. 
These  parties  want  the  Mexican  ores  because  they  can  make  more 
money  out  of  them  than  they  think  they  could  make  out  of  American 
ores.  The  furnace  men  of  the  country  are  few;  they  are  easily  organ- 
ized into  trusts.  In  fact,  they  are  now  so  combined  that  between  them 
and  the  lead  trust  of  New  York  the  miners  stand  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea,  and  are  obliged  to  accept  for  lead  and  ore  just  such 
price  as  they  see  fit  to  pay  them.  If  free  lead  ore^  were  admitted  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  consumers  of  lead  would  pay  any  less  for  what 
they  use.  This  was  not  the  case  during  the  years  that  under  the  ruling 
of  the  Treasury  the  lead  in  silver  lead  ores  was  admitted  free.  It  is 
well  known  that  we  can  not  produce  lead  in  this  country  cheap  eu.<\^ks^ 
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to  ship  it  abroad ;  the  nearest  mines  to  the  seaport  are  1,000  miles  away, 
and  most  of  tliem  are  13,000.  Five-sixtbs  of  all  the  lead  prodnced  has 
to  be  transported  from  1,500  to  2,500  miles  to  market.  This  fact  alone 
mast  show  to  you  the  ^eat  value  of  this  industry  to  the  eariying  trade. 

I  have  not  the  fijrures  before  me,  but  1  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  one-half  of  all  the  silver  and  25  per  cent  of  all  the  gold  produced 
each  year  in  this  country  is  produced  in  connection  with  and  directly 
from  the  lead  ores  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  1  know  from  years  of  expe- 
rience that  neither  the  lead  alone  nor  the  silver  and  gold  alone  will  pay 
tor  the  extraction  of  these  ores  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
in  which  they  have  been  heretofore  mined.  It  is  understood  and  ex- 
pected that  under  your  advi(*e  there  will  be  a  revision  of  the  tari£  It 
is  not  expected  that  there  will  bo  a  destruction  of  the  tariff.  1  earnestly 
solicit  your  most  careful  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  that  what- 
ever modification  you  recommend  that  it  apply  equally  to  lead  ores  and 
to  the  products  of  lead,  and  that  under  no  circumstance,  that  under 
no  name  or  form,  lead  in  ores  or  otherwise  be  admitted  into  this  coun- 
try free;  it  would  be  far^wiser  to  place  a  specific  duty  on  silver  lead 
ores,  including  both  the  silver  and  the  lead,  than  to  admit  them  free, 
especially  in  these  times,  when  there  seems  to  be  so  much  fear  and  an- 
tipathy towards  silver. 

I  thank  you  for  your  att'Cntion,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Where  are  your  mines  located! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  In  Bingham,  Utah. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  There  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  any  duty  on 
what  are  known  as  dry  orest 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  think  not.    You  mean  ores  bearing  silver  alsot 

Mr.  Tarsney.  That  is,  silver  and  gold  ores  not  bearing  lead.  There 
is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  any  duty  on  themt 

Mr.  HOLBEN.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  TARSNE7.  The  silver-bearing  lead  ores  are  used  as  a  tool,  imple- 
ments in  the  smelting  of  dry  ores.    Is  not  that  essential  to  their  uset 

Mr.  noLDEN.  There  are  two  methods  of  working  silver. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  But  the  general  method  is  to  use  what  are  called  flux- 
ing orest 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  They  are  both  used,  one  perhaps  as  mu(*h  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  There  is,  and  always  has  been  here  for  many  years, 
a  tariff  of  1^  cents  a  pound  on  lead  oresf 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Are  there  any  lead  ores  imported  into  this  country  t 

Mr.  IIOLDEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Known  as  lead  oresf 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  There  is  quite  a  large  quantity  of  ore  that  is  brought 
from  Mexico  which  bears  lead. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  am  talking  about  what  is  known  in  mineral  par- 
lance or  commercial  parlance  as  lesid  ore — galena? 

Mr.  Holden.  I  think  there  are  a  g(M)d  many  imported. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Do  not  you  know  that  a  tax  of  S30  a  ton  upon  galena 
ore  is  absolutely  prohibitive,  and  that  the  reports  show  that  not  cue 
ton  is  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Holden.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  during  last  year  there 
were  about  $750,0(H)  duties  paid  on  lead  brought  in  in  ores  from  Mexico* 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Exactly.  Now,  you  know  that  that  result  also,  do 
you  not,  from  the  fact  lead  is  being  smelt4*red  in  Mexico  and  sent  to 
Kew  Jersey  smelterers  to  be  there  refined  and  desilverized|  and  that 
dut^  is  paid  upon  that  leadl 
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Mr.  HoLDEN.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Tabsnby  Is  it  not  a  fa€t  that  the  reports  show  that  not  one 
single  ton  of  base  galena  lead  ore  has  been  iini>orted  into  this  country 
in  years. 

Mr.  HOEDEN.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Yon  can  not  speak  positively? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  can  not  say  with  certainty  about  it. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  Now,  I  find  from  the  rei)ort  of  tlie  Director  of  the 
Mint  that  there  were  in  1891  about  4,000  mines  producing  silver  in  the 
United  States  that  year;  that  is  about  correct! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Tabsnby.  I  find  from  that  report  there  were  150  of  those  4,000 
mines  which  produced  these  lead-bearing  ores;  that  is  about  correct! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  think  so;  that  is,  I  wish  to  state  this 

Mr.  Tabsnby.  Wait  a  moment;  if  there  be  a  duty  upon  silver  ores, 
upon  all  dry  ore,  3,950  of  which  mines  are  producing  these  dry  ores, 
what  protection  is  there  for  the  miners  engaged  in  that  industry? 

Mr.  HoLDBN.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  the  mines  producing- 

Mr.  Tabsnby.  There  are  4,000  mines,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Mint,  in  this  country  here,  which  in  1891  pro- 
duced silver  ores,  50  of  which  only  were  producing  these  wet  ores, 
leaving  a  balance  of  the  4,000  mines  producing  dry  ores  upon  which 
there  has  been  no  duty  and  never  has  been? 

Mr.  HOLDBN.  I  wish  to  state  here,  that  report  can  not  cover  all  the 
prospectors  and  small  mines  that  do  produce  a  large  percentage  of  the 
lead  ores. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  It  Includes  everything  worthy  of  computation  in  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Mint's  judgment.  Now  there  were  50  of  them  in 
Colorado,  you  have  just  stated,  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  lead 
of  any  section  in  the  country. 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  did  not  state  that. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  am  not  certain  whether  Colorado  produces  more;  I 
think  Utah  produces  nearly  as  many  tons  of  lead,  but  not  as  much 
silver. 

Mr.  Tabsnby.  I  find  from  the  census  statistics  that  in  1889  there 
were  49,078  miners  engaged  in  silver  mines  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  same  report  estimates  that  only  6,439  were  engaged  in  mines  pro- 
ducing lead- fluxing  ores.  If  these  statistics  are  correct  then  there 
are  but  6,000  or  could  be  under  any  condition  but  6,439  miners  receiv- 
ing any  protection  under  this  system  out  of  more  than  55,000  miners; 
that  would  be  correct? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  On  your  statement  you  make  from  these  figures,  I 
think  it  is. 

Mr.  Tabsnby.  I  am  taking  the  official  figures.  There  are  49,078 
miners  engaged  in  mining  and  all  of  them  engaged  in  unprotected 
mines  save  6,439.  That  is  the  report.  Now  what  proj)ortlon  of  the  de- 
mand for  these  wet-fluxing  ores  in  the  smelters  of  Colorado  do  the 
mines  of  Colorado  provide? 

Mr.  HoLDBN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tabsnby.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  HoLDBN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsnby.  I  find  from  the  statistics  of  the  census  report  that  in 
Lake  County,  Colo.,  four  mines  turned  out  68  j)er  <*ent  of  the  entire 
fluxing  ores  of  that  county;  that  in  Gunnison  County,  also  a  large 
silYer  and  lead  county,  the  same  authority  shows  that  one  mine  ^i:<^- 
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(luoed  03  ]>er  cont  of  the  total  produotioii ;  that  in  Tinsdale  County  one 
mine  prodiuM'd  Sj)])er(*ont  of  total  prodncti*^!  of  that  county;  that  in  San 
.luan  County  one  mine  produced  SO  i)er  eent  of  the  total  product;  that 
in  Eagle  County  three*  mines  turned  out  IK)  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duct; that  in  Custer  County  one  mine  produced  90  per  cftnt  of  the 
total  product.  I  find  from  another  oflicial  report  that  the  Denver 
smelters,  the  two  Denver  smelters,  purchased  only  10,157  tons  of  lead 
in  Colorado  as  against  20,408  tons  in  Idaho  and  8,177  tons  in  Utah. 
Therefore  the  smelting  of  ores  in  Colorado  which  produces  the 
greatest  amount  of  lead  in  Colorado  was  compelled  to  import  from 
without  her  borders  of  these  im])lements  Avhich  she  absolutely  needed 
for  the  smelting  and  refining  of  silver  frcmi  dry  ores.  Are  these  statis- 
tics correct? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  think  that  they  are  substantially  correct.  I  will 
state  the  reason  of  it.  Fuel  is  cheaper  in  Colora<lo  than  it  is  in  tlie 
extreme  West,  and  these  ores  can  be  more  readily  transported  to  the 
fuel  than  the  fuel  can  be  transported  to  the  ores. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  But  if  there  is  an  abundance  of  these  leads-fluxing 
ores  in  Colorado  and  it  be  not  controlled  by  a  trust,  bearing  that  in 
mind — if  there  is  an  abundance  of  these  lead-tluxing  ores  in  Colorado 
to  reduce  all  the  ores  of  her  mines  and  she  has  got  the  cheaper  ftiel 
also,  hoAv  do  you  exi)lain  she  would  pay  freight  transpiutation  from  the 
Cour  d'Alene  region  and  Utah  to  Denver  to  supply  herself  with  that 
material! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  It  is  simply  because  she  can  make  nioney  out  of  it,  and 
because  they  cany  a  large  percentage  of  silver.  These  ores  carry  a 
percentage  of  both  silver  and  gold. 

Mr.  Taksney.  This  is  a  matter  of  i)rotection  to  American  labor  t 

Mr.  Holden.  And  American  establishments. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  did  the  imposition  of  this  duty  of  l.J  cents  nxK)n 
these  fluxing  ores  affect  American  labor  and  attoct  the  American  inter- 
ests, when  it  was  imposed  in  1800? 

Mr.  Holden.  It  existed  i)revious  to  that. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  11  olden.  Oh,  yes  ;  H  per  cent  existed 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  mean  on  these  silver  lead-bearing  ores — those  that 
are  used  for  fluxing  purposes  ;  how  di<l  it  affect  American  labor  and 
American  industries  f 

Mr.  IloLDEN.  It  increased  the  production  of  lead  and  silver  in  the 
Eocky  Mountain  regions.  It  8toi)ped,  if  1  remend)er  correctly,  the  im- 
portation from  Mexico,  which  ran  iVom  15,0(K>  tons  up  to  20,000  and 
then  to  over  30,000  tons  of  lead  i)er  year,  and  that  amount  was 
produced  in  America,  instead  of  being  producc^d  in  Mexico,  and  the 
American  mines  and  miners  did  it,  and  not  the  Mexican  mines  and 
miners. 

Mr.  Tarsney'.  I  will  read  you  a  paragraidi  from  the  leimrt  of  Consnl- 
General  8utton,  at  Nuevo  Laredo,  published  in  May  of  this  year,  and 
when  I  have  read  it  1  will  ask  you  if  it  is  correct,    lie  says  : 

Owin^  to  tarift'  legislation  in  the  United  States  in  1889  and  18JX),  which  shut  ou* 
low-jjrade  Mexican  ores  lonncrly  exported  in  lar^e  qnaiititics  for  reduction  in  the 
tlnited  States,  a  1arj2;e  snieltin^j^  industry  has  1>een  built  up  in  Mexico.  In  1889  tho 
ex]>ort  traflic  h.id  just  barely  be^uii.  and  had  ininiense  ])OH8ibilitic8.  Our  snieltcn 
of  Kansas  City,  iu  Colorado!  and  other  places,  were  taking  lar^e  quantities  of  flnx- 
lug  ores  at  such  rates  as  made  their  mining  prolitable  in  Mexico,  and  gave  a  large 
tratYlc  from  the  mines  out  of  Mexico  and  through  a  portion  of  our  territory.  It  was 
a  traffic  sorely  needed  by  the  railways  ri»cently  built  through  a  country  largely  im- 
developed.    This  one  item  of  freight  might  easily  amouut  to  $2^000,000  per  ^"p^fUi 
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Further  on  he  says: 


There  was,  however,  another  result.  Americfin  capital  left  tho  United  States  and 
came  to  Mexico  to  ebtablish  in  this  conntry  .>iuoit«i«  to  <lo  liei-f  the  work  which  had 
previously  been  done  in  the  United  fc>tatos.  Three  smelters  have  been  erected  at 
Monterey,  one  at  San  Luis  Potosi — perhaps  the  largest  and  most  coni])lcte  of  its  kind 
in  the  world — besides  several  other  plants  in  ditlereut  portions  of  Mexico.  The  cost 
of  these  plants  and  the  money  directly  invested  in  ores  and  in  handling  the  business 
may  be  safely  stilted  ill  round  numbers  at  $10,000,000  in  United  Statos  coin.  Not 
only  has  our  country  lost  this  much  capital  by  investment  abroad  and  Mexico  gained 
that  much,  but  with  this  mtmey  have  come  mauy  prominent  and  enterprising  citi- 
zens and  a  large  number  of  employes.  They  liave  tiuilt  up  Mouterey,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  other  towns.  The  railways  in  Mexico  which  had  formerly  carried  low- 
grade  ores  tQ  the  United  States,  getting  a  long  haul,  are  now  obliged  to  haul  these 
ores  shorter  distances  to  the  Mexican  smelters,  etc. 

Kow,  has  not  that  been  exactly  the  result  of  the  imposition  of  this 
duty  uijon  these  fluxing  ores  in  1891,  and  it  shut  down  the  smelters  at 
Laredo,  Tex.,  just  completed  when  that  tax  was  imposed,  which  cost  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  and  prevented  it  from  ever  open- 
ing to  this  day;  is  not  that  true! 

Mr.  HOLDEN.  If  that  is  true  this  is  true,  that  during  the  three  years 
there  has  been  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  money  saved  in  the 
United  States 

Mr.  Tabsney.  I  will  get  at  that- 


Mr.  HoLDEN.  Wait  until  1  get  through.  I  want  to  talk  just  one 
minute.  There  has  been  more  than  $100,000,000  saved  in  the  United 
States  by  working  our  mines  and  smelters  and  sending  their  products 
to  market;  we  have  added  to  the  permanent  wealtli  of  America  more 
than  $100,000,000,  as  against  the  $10,000,000  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  imposition  of  that  tax  only 
reduced  the  importation  of  those  ores  3,000  tons  that  year,  reducing  it 
from  21,000  to  18,000  tons,  and  that  the  only  effect  so  far  as  the  impor- 
tation was  concerned  was  to  impose  a  burden  of  §7  and  a  fiaction  of 
added  cost  for  no  benefit  upon  the  American  snielterer? 

Mr.  Holden.  I  will  give  you  the  fiicts  of  the  iini>ortation  of  lead  and 
lead  products. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  I  have  them  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Let  him  give  them  in  his  answer  so  we  can  get  them. 

Mr.  Holden.  May  I  file  these  papers  with  the  stenographer! 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Holden.  I  wish  to  file  the  statement  ot  the  importation  of  ores 
and  lead  for  the  three  years  preceding  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff 
tax,  also  the  importation  which  has  taken  place  since  then  in  order  to 
show  the  value  of  this  industry  to  the  United  States  in  comparison 
with  the  statement  which  the  gentleman  has  made. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  If  the  statement  that  I  have  made  that  the  imjjortar 
tion  of  these  ores  has  only  fallen  off  3,000  tons,  and  if  on  the  other 
hand  the  exportation  of  lead  from  Mexico  has  increased  from  $13,000 
worth  in  1889  to  $1,500,000  worth  in  1892  by  reason  of  the  transfer  of 
the  smelting  industry  ftom  the  United  States  to  Mexico, -the  lead  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States  have  got  the  worst  of  it. 

Mr.  Holden.  They  have  not  got  the  worst  of  it. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  The  American  railroads  got  the  worst  of  it  by  having 
these  freights  taken  away. 

Mr.  Holden.  No,  sir,  I  deny  it. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  The  American  labor  at  Kansas  City  and  Texas  and 
other  places  where  these  smelters  were  and  which  were  shut  down  by  this 
tax  got  the  worst  of  it,  did  they  notf    The  American  country  got  the 
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worst  of  it  by  the  transportation  of  $10,000,000  of  its  capital  ont  of  tiie 
country  to  tin  nisli  au  in)i)leincnt  for  industries  they  built  up  with  this 
clieap  labor  of  Mexico  and  the  output  of  Mexican  lead  has  been  in- 
creased to  the  extent  I  liave  stated;  then  that  would  indicate  the  lead 
industry  of  this  country  got  the  worst  of  it. 

Mr.  lIoLDKN.  It  does  not  indicate  it  at  all 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Well,  then 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Let  him  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  The  facts  are,  the  carrying  trade  in  the  United  States 
has  been  increased  from  157,000  tons  irom  the  Kockv  Mountains  in 
1888  to  180,241  tons  in  1801. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Do  you  mean  that  would  not  have  occurred  notwith- 
standing this  tariff! 

Mr.  Uolden.  It  would  not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  thought  not. 

Mr.  Uolden.  It  would  not  have  occurred  if  the  free  importation  of 
lead  ore  had  continued. 

Mr.  Tausney.  You  interrupted  me  wlien  I  asked  you  if  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  this  smelter  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  costing  over  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion dollars,  and  anotlier  down  the  river  at  another  point  on  the  Bio 
Grande  wliich  had  been  constructed  an<l  which  was  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  smelting  of  these  ores  was  not  compelled  to  be  abandoned, 
and  never  has  been  and  never  had  opened  on  account  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  this  tariff. 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  do  not  know  it,  but  have  been  so  informed.  I  will 
state,  also,  during  the  years  of  the  ruling  of  the  Treasury,  when  those 
ores  were  admitted  free,  that  a  large  percentage,  I  think  thrr^e-quarters 
of  the  stacks  in  TTtah,  in  Idalio,  and  in  Montana  were  closed,  and  I 
believe  that  more  stacks  have  been  set  at  work  in  the  United  States 
since  the  enactment  of  this  law  than  have  been  built  in  all  Mexico. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Why  were  these  stacks  in  Idaho  and  other  States  idle 
during  all  the  years  wheu  under  the  Treasury  regulations  these  ores 
were  admitted  free;  be<'ausc  of  the  price  of  lead? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  For  two  reasons.  They  were  in  competition  with 
Mexican  labor  and  Mexican  ores. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  asked  you,  if  it  is  not  a  fact,  because  you  are  an  ex- 
pert, were  not  prices  of  lead  in  188G,  1887,  1888,  aud  1889  higher  than 
they  have  be^u  since  1800t 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  No,  sir;  I  may  not  give  that  accurately,  but  I  know 
that  prices  went  down  at  one  time  to  3J  cents. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  1880,  was  it  not,  that  a  firm  undertook  to  comer  lead 
on  the  market  and  they  failed,  and  the  sudden  throwing  on  the  market 
of  all  they  had  accumulated  crushed  prices  during  the  year  1889t 

Mr.  IIOLDEN.  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  average  price  of  lead  in  1886, 
1887,  1888,  when  these  ores  were  imported  free,  was  higher  than  it  has 
been  since  the  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  was  imposed  in  1890t 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  No,  sirf  in  188(5  it  was  the  lowest  price.  In  1892 — the 
fore  part  of  181)1  and  1892 — were  the  highest,  and  the  lowest  were  in  the 
years  1885  and  1886. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  are  you  reading  fromt 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  am  reading  from  the  statistics, 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Prepared  by  whomt 

Mr.  Holden.  Caswell's  Rei)ort. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  The  official  rex)ort  of  the  census  does  not  show  it. 
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Mr.  HoLBEN.  I  believe  tWs  report  is  correct.  This  is  the  New  York 
price  list. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  That  is  a  private  report. 

Mr.  HOLDEN.  This  is  the  New  York  price  current  on  which  we  sell 
our  lead. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  these  lead  ores  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  which  are  essential  implements  in  the  reduction  of 
dry  ores,  and  the  control  of  them  in  the  few  hands  affects  the  value  of 
the  product  of  the  miners  of  dry  ores? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  your  statement. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Well,  a  smelterer  is  a  good  deal  like  a  gristmill,  he 
takes  and  reduces  it  at  a  fee. 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  all  these  gristmills  are  put  into  one 
and  controlled  by  one  man  it  would  be  what  we  call  a  trust. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  And  a  scarcity  of  these  fluxing  ores  measures  and 
regulates  to  a  great  degree  the  price  of  the  dry  ores  which  are  them- 
selves brought  to  the  smelter. 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  If  the  trust  fixes  the  price,  it  does  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  trust  in  New  York,  say  white  lead 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Let  us  see.  If  I  was  a  smelting  man  in  Colorado  and 
had  control  of  the  fluxing  ores  which  were  necessary  in  the  reduction  of 
dry  ores  and!  was  purchasing  your  dry  ore,  I  could  fix  whatever  price 
1  pleased  upon  that  dry  ore  because  I  had  the  only  implement  which 
would  reduce  itt 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  That  would  be  about  as  impossible  to  put  all  the 
wheat-growers  in  this  country  into  a  trust  as  to  get  the  miners  who 
produce  lead  into  a  trust  together. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  fluxing  ores  of  Colorado 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  smelters  f 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  think  not! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  think  not  because 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  are  not  in  the  inside  where  you  could  know,  I 
suppose. 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  think  I  know. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  are  near  to  therat 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  am  not  near  to  them. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  are  a  smelting  mant 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  No,  sir;  I  am  not,  but  I  have  been  a  smelter. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  were  four  or  five  years  ago! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  was  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  but  not  within  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  There  was  no  trust  on  this  then! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  No,  sir.  I  wish  to  reiterate  what  I  said  before,  that 
these  miners  are  all  over  immense  distrcts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  you  could  not  combine  them  into  a  trust.  Above  nearly  every 
other  interest  they  should  be  looked  after  instead  of  the  interests  of 
the  furnace  men,  who  can  combine  and  who  do  combine  together. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  are  we  looking  after  these  98  per  cent  of  miners, 
whose  industry  is  not  protected  at  all,  engaged  in  this  dry-ore  produc- 
tion t 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  would  look  after  them  and  not  let  Mexican  ores  come 
into  competition  with  them. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Would  not  you  suggest,  in  order  to  put  that  plain 
enough,  that  the  lead  producers  of  silver  ore  have  a  high  duty  put  upon 
it  so  as  to  protect  the  miner  of  silver  ores  t 
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Mr.  HoLDEN.  It  is  very  much  of  a  question  whether  one  is  entitled 
to  it  and  that  the  other  is  not. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  It  could  not  be  very  much  of  a  question  if  you  want 
to  put  them  on  an  equality.  If  we  are  to  imt  all  miners — and,  under- 
stand, the  miners  themselves  understand  generally  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  equality  among  them — how  do  you  justify  permitting  an  imi>or- 
tatiou  of  silver  ore  or  gold  ore  in  competition  with  the  American  miner 
of  silver  and  gold  ore  without  any  duty  ? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  do  not  undertake  to  overturn  the  established  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  permitting  the  free  importation  of 
gold  and  silver. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  These  tariff  systems  are  not  established  policies. 
They  always  have  been  in  a  formative  state,  have  they  not  f 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  they  have. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Now,  they  are  "reformative,^'  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  suggests. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  silver-bearing  lead  ores  (»ame  in  freely  prior  to  1890 1 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  interpretation  of  the  Treaisury  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  by  a  proviso  in  the  law  of  1890  they  borti  a  duty  of 
a  cent  and  a  half  a  x>ound  t 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  I  understand  you,  you  think  it  is  just  to  have  a  fair 
protection  on  the  difference  in  labor  and  interest  in  this  country  and 
other  countries  t 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Therefore,  you  advocate  a  retention  of  that  duty! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  advocate  the  retention  of  such  a  duty  as  is  proi>or- 
tlonal  to  all  otber  lines  of  duty;  that  is  to  say,  if  there  be  a  change  or 
a  reduction  it  should  be  pro  rata  and  not  destructive  of  the  duty  on 
lead  ores. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  want  such  a  duty  as  will  makeup  for  the  difference 
paid  for  labor  in  this  country  and  competing  countries,  and  for  interest 
and  these  other  expenses  which  are  higher  here  than  in  other  countries 
all  along  the  line? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  while  that  is  incidental,  still  it  was  designed  to 
protect  all  the  industries  all  along  tbe  line  in  the  construction  of  a 
tariff! 

Mr.  HoLDEN:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  your  idea  of  it? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  My  idea  is,  if  there  is  a  tariff  at  all  on  the  thing  we 
produce  it  is  protective,  no  matter  what  you  call  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  want  a  tariff  f 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  policy  and  there  should  be  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  think  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  to  have  a  tariff  to 
protect  the  labor  and  cjipital  of  the  country? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  so  stated. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  not  you  the  publisher  of  a  Democratic  new8pai>er 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  called  the  Plaindealer? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  I  supposed  you  indorsed  the  last  Democratic  plat- 
form, tariff'  for  revenue  only? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  do  not  know  that  that  enters  into  my  examination 
on  lead  ores. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  course  if  you  have  any  delicacy  in  answering  fhat 
question  I  will  not  press  it. 
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Mr.  TahsNey.  After  this  increase  of  the  tariff  of  1890  did  you 
increase  the  pay  roll  of  your  employes! 

Mr.  HOLDEN.  After  the  increase  of  1890 — in  some  respects,  yes;  in 
some  respects,  no. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  That  covers  all  the  period  between  the  imposition  of 
this  tax  and  the  present! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  No;  during  the  last — durinpf  this  panic — the  mines 
were  closed  up,  and  thus  when  they  were  started  uj)  again  we  started 
on  a  lower  rate  of  wages,  optional  with  the  men. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  That  is  owing  to  the  panic? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  say  you  are  the  editor  of  a  Democratic  newspa- 
per. It  is  taken  for  granted  that  we  were  commissioned  and  directed  by 
the  people  to  reform  this  tariff,  commissioned  by  them  last  fall  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  revision  of  this  tariff,  and  I  would  like  to  Jiave  your 
Democratic  advice  where  we  shall  commence  the  progress  of  reform. 

Mr.  HoLDEN. .  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  that  advice  here;  I  think 
you  are  abundantly  competent  to  consider  it.  Tlie  tone  of  my  paper 
which  I  presented 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  agreed  it  should  be  outside  of  anything  you  are 
interested  in,  of  course. 

Mr.  Holden.  No;  I  am  perfectly  willing  it  should  be  on  the  line  of 
what  I  am  interested  in. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  of  any  industry  which  you 
have  personally  investigated  yourself  and  been  interested  in  so  as  to 
make  an  investigation  of  any  article  in  the  whole  list  should  be  re- 
vised; I  mean  where  you  have  made  a  personal  investigation  T 

Mr.  Holden.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  made  quite  a  number  of  them,  and  I 
can  say  right  here  in  regard  to  the  one  in  which  I  am  personally  inter- 
ested that  I  am  perfectly  willing  you  should  begin  with  what  I  am  in- 
terested in,  but  you  should  make  the  reduction  pro  rata  in  the  same 
ratio  you  do  on  all  other  industries. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  made  that  reduction  large  enough  it  would  de- 
crease the  price  of  wages,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Holden.  If  you  collect 

Mr.  Payne.  Will  you  answer  my  question! 

Mr.  Holden.  If  you  will  collect  the  present  amount  of  revenue  which 
is  essential  to  carrying  on  the  expenses  of  the  Government  which  were 
instituted  by  a  former  administration  it  will  be  all  the  protection  I 
want  on  any  industry. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  a  capitalist  yourself,  but  if  you  made  a  large  enough 
reduction  it  reduces  the  price  of  wages? 

Mr.  Holden.  Yes,  sir;  I  stated  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  desire  the  reduction  to  amount  to  such  that 
will  reduce  the  price  of  wages  even  in  your  industry! 

Mr.  Holden.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  have  an  average  protection  at  the  current  market 
price  of  lead  of  about  37^  per  cent;  a  cent  and  a  half  duty  is  about 
that! 

Mr.  Holden.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  are  willing  to  have  that  average  protection  on  other 
industries  of  the  country! 

Mr.  Holden.  Perhaps.    It  depends  upon  the  policy  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Gear.  All  around  on  everything! 

Mr.  Holden.  I  am  willing  to  have  that,  provided  it  is  the  established 
policy;  of  course  I  do  not  want  an  exception  made  to  lead  ores. 
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Mr.  Gear.  You  have  {^ot  as  liiiLrli  an  average  tariff  as  almost  any 
one. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  interest  of  the  Government  re- 
quires such  a  policy  should  be  established  and  maintained  in  this  ooan- 
tryt 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  a  tariff  policy  for  revenue  and  inci- 
dental i)rotection. 

Mr.  Gear.  There  are,  according:  to  the  reports,  55,000  or  5f>,000  ihen 
engaged  in  producing  lead  ores  in  this  country  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. Now,  you  stilted  in  your  i)aper  that  a  reduction  of  this  tariff  would 
seriously  affect  their  wages  and  ch)se  up  the  mines! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Xo;  I  did  not  state  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  wonld 
do  that;  1  stated  if  the  lead  ores  were  admitted  free  it  would. 

Mr.  Gear.  If  lead  ores  were  put  on  the  free  list  your  mines  would 
have  to  shut  up? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  They  would. 

Mr.  Gear.  Where  would  your  50,000  men  got 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Grar.  They  would  gradually  go  to  the  farms  and  compete  with 
the  farmers'  products? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  A  great  many  have  left  and  come  East. 

Mr.  Gear.  And  they  have  been  brought  in  by  the  railroiuls  freet 
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(Paragraph  190.) 
8TATEXENT  OF  ME.  HUGH  K.  CAKP,  OF  NEW  TOEK. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  api)ear 
before  you  to-day  in  behalf  of  the  lead  producers  of  Missouri  and  its 
vicinity,  and  I  respectfully  aak  the  consideration  of  the  committee  to  the 
following  facts  touching  an  industry  built  up  in  the  United  States  by 
and  under  the  protective  system,  which  we  shall  show  has  been  the 
law  of  the  land  ever  since  the  industry  began. 

First.  The  chief  tariff  changes,  briefly  stated,  have  been  as  follows:  By 
the  act  of  May  19, 1828,  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  was  placed  on 
lead,  which  was  reduced  to  20  per  cent  iid  valorem  in  1842,  but  soon 
after  wa«  made  2  cents  per  pound.  In  184G  it  was  again  reduced  to 
20  per  cent;  again  in  1861  it  was  raised  to  1  cent  per  pound;  and  again 
in  1864  to  2  cents  per  pound,  where  it  has  remained  up  to  the  present 
time.  Until  18G0,  the  production  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
but  little,  but  from  that  time  the  beneficent  protection  to  this  industry 
hAS  built  it  up  from  almost  nothing  to  a  point  that  enables  us  to  rely 
entirely  upon  our  own  resources  for  this  important  article  of  commeroe. 
Our  importations  and  productions  for  each  decade  since  1800  are 
follows: 


18flft-70. 
1870 -'80. 
l«8J-'»2. 


Prodiicod 
iuU.  S. 


Tons. 
134.  :i(H) 
424  LNNj 
M»70,(K>0 


AverHpo 

Ni'W  York 

prico  jH-r 

poiiiul. 


a2^-earn i    1,8*J8,5«)0 


1 


CfntM. 

"i  ■» 


Valuo  \n 

market  at 

New  York. 


$lfi.721.80» 

47.  Bho,  oiM) 

1S4.  irj.Odii 


&i*«A)       21H-  ^1^.  t^^ 


Iniporla- 
tioiiK  in 


Vnlue  market 
!       York. 


•  I 


Tout. 
2*-'i.  IKK) 
111,110 

:;2,  -jso 


|28,7«Q,0M 

15. 000,000 

2.7ftl,000 


396.  L'6U 
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The  above  table  shows  conclusively  that  as  imports  fell  off  our  pro- 
duction increased  and  lower  prices  followed,  and  that  we  have  built  up 
an  industry  which  employs  not  far  from  10,000  to  15,000,  and  supports 
at  least  from  100,000  to  120,000  people  in  its  various  ramifications,  and 
meanwhile  we  have  reduced  the  price  fully  2  cents  per  pound,  or  33J 
X)er  cent;  namely  from  6  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

Assuming  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  lead  produced  was  the  out- 
come of  silver,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  lead  contained  in  the  ore  the 
silver  would  not  have  been  mined,  we  may  add  to  the  $218,000,000  at 
least  $30,000,000  as  the  outcome  of  the  article,  thus  making  $248,000,000 
as  an  additional  wealth  to  this  country  since  1860. 

It  must  be  especially  observed  that  lead  is  a  production  of  the  earth, 
an  article  worthless  until  labor  transforms  it  to  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  consequently  an  absolute  and  direct  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  differing  in  this  respect  from  many  industries  which  merely  turn 
capital  over  and  can  be  reproduced  year  after  year. 

The  value  of  this  product  in  1892  (in  round  numbers  180,000  tons) 
was,  at  New  York.  $14,400,000,  and  of  this  quantity  the  Virgin  lead 
mines  of  Missouri  and  vicinity,  which  we  especially  represent,  pro- 
duced about  one-fifth,  the  State  of  Missouri  alone  since  1860  having 
produced  lead  to  the  value  of  $50,000,000. 

The  mines  operated  by  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company  and  the  Doe 
Run  Lead  Company  have  been  the  largest  producers  in  this  country, 
having  turned  out,  since  their  first  working  in  1866,  over  182,000  tons, 
to  the  value  of  $14,500,000,  having  capital  to  the  amount  of  $3,250,000, 
and  employing  about  1,200  people,  all  of  whom  get  a  comfortable  living, 
and  are  enabled  to  educate  their  children,  and  are  in  every  respect  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  population. 

We  now  desire  to  show  the  reasons  why  this  industry  can  not  com- 
pete with  Europe  and  Mexico  entirely  unprotected.  The  average  labor 
paid  by  the  great  "Metternich  mines"  of  Germany,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  a  fair  criterion  of  foreign  labor,  does  not  exceed  50 
cents  per  day  for  all  grades  of  labor;  the  wages  of  Mexico  and  Spain 
are  about  the  same. 

It  must  be  considered  that  the  actual  value  of  lead  ore  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  is  comparatively  small,  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  and  that  labor  and  transportation  make  fully  from  85  to  90  per 
cent  of  its  cost  laid  down  in  the  market  of  sale.  If  labor  in  this  country 
was  the  sanie  as  in  Europe,  or  even  25  per  cent  higher,  we  would  under- 
take to  make  lead  as  cheap  as  any  other  country  in  the  world,  but  we 
can  not  compete  with  Europe  and  Mexico  when  we  pay  three  times  as 
much  for  labor  as  is  paid  in  those  countries. 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  a  geographical  center  of  the  mining 
districts  of  the  United  States,  somewhere  in  the  Rockies,  to  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  consumption,  cost  close  to  $20  per  ton,  while  even 
from  the  Missouri  mines  to  New  York  It  averages  $8  per  ton.  On  the 
other  hand,  freight  from  Spain  and  Germany  averages,  by  steam,  not 
over  $3  per  ton  to  their  markets,  either  at  London,  or  New  York,  and  by 
sail  not  over  $1  per  ton.  From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the 
foreigner  has  a  clear  advantage  over  us  from  1^  to  2  cents  per  pound  in 
labor  and  freight. 

To  ascertain  just  where  the  foreigner,  with  these  advantages  of  labor 
and  freight,  touch  the  bed  rock  cost  of  lead,  we  cit«  the  London  price, 
which,  from  1860  to  1870,  averaged  £20  10«.  per  ton,  or  4J  cents  a  pound; 
for  1870  to  1880,  averaged  £20  78.  per  ion,  or  4/g  cents  a  pound;  fronp 
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1880  to  1892,  averaged  £13  4j?.  i>er  ton,  or  3  cents  a  pound.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  £9  lis.  (id,  ])er  ton,  or  2j^  cents  a  pound. 

The  discoveries  in  Australia  of  mines  enormously  rich  in  silver  have 
carrietl  the  liondon  price  down  as  low  as  £9  5*.  per  ton,  the  lowest 
figure  on  record,  and  equivalent  to  2  cents  a  pouinl.  These  prices  are 
now  shutting  up  the  English  mines  to  a  great  extent,  and  are  chisiiig 
all  the  low  grade  mines  ot'Spain.  If  at  these  ])rices  in  Europe,  with  the 
low  cost  of  labor  prevailing  there,  they  can  not  live,  it  goe«  without 
saying  that  it  would  be  simx>ly  impossible  for  a  great  nuijority  of  the 
mines  in  the  United  States  to  sustain  themselves  if  lead  or  lead  ores 
should  be  made  free,  or  any  radical  change  in  the  tarill'  be  nuide. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  bill  introduced  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Tarsney,  in  the  House  in  the  last  Congress,  permitting  these  ores  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  which  were  changed  in  the  McKinley 
bill,  to  come  in  free.  I  want  to  say  very  emphatically  and  without  any 
reservation  that  the  lead  producers,  rather  than  have  this  become  a  law, 
would  prefer  to  have  lead  and  lead  ores  free.  Now,  that  is  a  starthng 
proiK)sition  to  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  we  make  it.  Free  lead  ores 
would  undoubtedly  stop  mining  ores  in  Missouri  and  in  many  States  in 
the  L  nion,  but  we  might  as  well  have  free  lead  ores  all  over  the  coun- 
try as  to  have  them  from  Mexico.  If  you  are  going  to  have  free  lead 
ores  in  Kansas  and  w^estern  part  of  Missouri,  let  us  have  free  ores  from 
Spain  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  seacost.  We  either 
want  to  have  a  chance  of  making  some  money 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  Mr.  Tarsney's  bill  to  let  in  ores  from  Mexico  fi'eel 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes;  and  we  might  as  well  have  lead  and  Iciid  ores  free, 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  are  from  Missouri  t 

Mr.  Camp.  I  am  treasurer  of  this  Missouri  corporation,  but  I  am 
from  New  York,  and  1  say  that  with  the  importations  of  free  Mexican 
ores,  undoubtedly  within  a  year  and  a  half  there  will  be  ores  enough 
coming  here  to  supply  the  whole  United  States  with  lead.  Mexico  is 
very  rich  in  lead  and  silver  ores,  and  if  they  had  the  advantage  of  im- 
portation of  free  ores  in  Kansas  and  the  western  part  of  Missouri,  it 
would  work  the  whole  lead  industry  a  great  deal  of  injury. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
lead  mines  of  Missouri  if  Mr.  Tarsney's  bill  became  a  law! 

Mr.  Camp.  It  would  have  the  effect  to  ruin  them. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  many  men  are  emi)loyed  in  the  lead  mines  of 
Missouri  t 

Mr.  Camp.  Actually  employed  in  the  lead  mines? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Directly  and  incidentally. 

Mr.  Camp.  Probably  not  less  than  10,'(M)0  people,  directly  and  iudi- 
rectly,  certainly  8,000,  and  supporting  a  large  population,  taking  the 
coal  we  use,  and  the  wood  we  use,  and  machinery,  and  everything  of 
the  kind.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  labor  which  we  employ  directly 
and  indirectly  undoubte^lly  amounts  to  8,000  or  10,00  people. 

We  desire  to  particularly  ])rotest  against  the  treatment  of  lead  ore 
as  a  raw  material,  and  we  ask  whether  an  article  worth  only  about  J  of 
a  cent  per  pound,  600  to  1,(KK)  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
which  by  labor  has  been  advanced  to  3J  and  4^  cents  a  pound,  e^n 
lK)ssibly  be  called  a  raw  material.  Ores  ready  for  shipment  can  not 
come  under  that  category;  they  must  be  reache<l  by  costly  shafts, 
blasted  with  expensive  explosives,  broken  up  and  handled  by  hand  in 
the  cars,  hoisted  by  power  to  the  surface,  loadi^d  again  by  cars  and  trans- 
ported to  the  depots  for  shijnnent.  All  this  time  they  have  advanced 
many  steps  towaid  a  finished  product,  and  have  increased  in  value  from 
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J  of  a  cent  per  pound  in  the  ground  to  3J  to  4  cents  per  pound  laid 
down  in  the  market. 

We  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  its  bearing  on  the  United 
States  production,  the  importation  of  free  ore  is  practically  identical 
with  the  importation  of  free  pig  lead.  By  rulings  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  there  was  imported  from  Mexico  during  the  last  few  years, 
prior  to  1891,  not  far  from  100,000  tons  of  lead  in  tbe  shape  of  silver 
ore  free  of  duty;  the  McKinley  bill  changed  this  and  they  now  pay 
duty  on  the  amount  ot  lead  contained,  as  per  assay,  and  the  result  has 
beeli  that  over  $1,175,000  duty  was  collected  in  1891  and  1892;  permit 
us  to  say  that  this  ought  not  to  be  changed.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  large  additional  revenue,  so  much  needed,  should  not  be  gathered 
from  this  source.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  importation  of  free  silver 
ores  would  give  employment  to  a  few  refineries  on  the  borders  of  the 
Kio  Grand  liiver,  but  it  is  manifest  to  the  most  casual  observer  that 
the  importation  of  free  ore  or  free  lead  will  rob  the  country  of  one- 
hiilf  at  least  of  the  wealth  thus  dug  from  the  earth,  and  would  instead 
send  out  of  the  country  millions  of  dollars  to  enrich  foreign  mine 
owners  and  throw  out  of  employment  thoustinds  of  our  own  miners. 
We,  therefore,  respectfully  appeal  to  your  committee  to  leave  the  pres- 
ent duty  on  pig  lead  and  ores  as  a  necessary  factor  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  this  industry  to  apply  the  same  to  all  leads  in  silver  ore  as 
well. 

We  desire  to  call  the  especial  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  lead  is  one  of  the  few  articles  which  every  country  for  its  own 
protection  must  produce  and  be  ready  to  produce.  It  is  a  contraband 
of  war  and  one  of  its  chief  sinews.  The  German  Government  appreci- 
ates this  so  fully  that  it  controls  some  of  its  largest  lead  mines,  and  it 
would  be  a  sorry  spectacle  for  this  country  to  be  called  upon  to  defend 
itself  against  inviision,  and  by  a  shortsighted  jmlicy  to  have  crippled 
itself  so  completely  as  to  be  unable  to  produce  within  its  borders  so 
important  an  article  of  amunition.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
lead  mines  and  their  development  are  the  growth  of  years,  and  can  by 
no  possibility  be  quickly  put  into  operation.  This  argument  alone 
should  make  lead  a  class  by  itself,  and  an  article  which  should  be  es- 
pecially fostered.  This  production  should  be  the  first  to  be  protected 
and  the  last  to  be  handicapped,  since  it  rises  above  the  ordinary  influ- 
ence of  trade  into  one  of  the  defenses  of  the  nation's  necessities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  my  observation  as  a 
merchant  and  a  manufacturer  for  over  40  years  has  taught  me  that  no 
one  thing  so  disturbs  the  business  of  the  country  as  the  agitation 
consequent  upon  a  change  of  tariff  laws,  and  I  have  often  said  that  I 
would  rather  live  20  years  under  a  bad  tariii'  than  have  two  changes 
in  the  same  time,  even  if  they  were  good  ones.  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  the  terrible  ordeal  this  country  has  been  through  during  the  past 
three  months  was  brought  about  quite  as  much  by  the  fear  of  changes 
in  the  tariff  as  by  the  silver  agitation,  and  that  if  the  Senate  would  at 
once  pass  the  Wilson  bill,  and  the  country  be  assured  that  the  McKin- 
ley bill,  which,  if  not  perfect,  is  to  my  mind  as  good  a  tari^  law  as  we 
have  ever  had  upon  our  statute  book,  would  be  allowed  to  stand,  that 
the  clouds  that  now  rest  upon  us  and  the  fears  of  the  business  men  of 
the  country  would  pass  away,  and  that  the  coming  years  would  be 
among  the  most  prosperous  the  country  has  ever  known. 

One  word  more  and  I  am  done.  If  the  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  a 
new  tariff  bill  must  be  made,  then  let  there  be  no  delay,  let  us  know  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  our  fate,  so  that  we  may  enter  the  new 
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year  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  is  in  store  for  us.    This  mucli  I  ask 
in  behalf  of  every  business  man  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  reside  in  New  Yorkt 

Mr.  Oamp.  1  do. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Your  interests  are  in  Missouri t 

Mr.  Camp.  Some  are. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  are  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  St.  Joe 
mines  t 

Mr.  Camp.  I  am  quite  a  larp^e  owner. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  many  men  own  that  minet 

Mr.  Camp.  We  have  about  250  stockholders;  we  have  about  300 
in  the  two  mines  I  represent. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Your  principal  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
tariff  duties  upon  these  ores  is  for  the  protection  and  beuefit  of  the 
mine  workers! 

Mr.  Camp.  It  is,  and,  of  course,  also  to  sustain  an  industry  in  which 
we  have  $3,250,000,  and  which  we  put  in  in  expectation  and  belief  that 
protection  would  be  the  basis  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  In  the  census  statistics  I  find  that  the  production  of 
the  lead  mines  of  Missouri — those  mines  producinp^  simply  lead  and 
not  anything,  led  produ(»tion  purely — for  the  year  1889  was  69,(K)0y000 
and  some  odd  pounds.    That  was  the  lead  product  of  Missouri t 

Mr.  Camp.  How  many  tons  would  that  be! 

Mr.  Gear.  Thirty-four  thousand  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  find  for  the  entire  production  of  that  lead  in  Mis- 
souri there  was  paid  in  wages  $401,440.77. 

Mr.  Camp.  Permit  me  to  state  here  that  that  amount  had  better  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  That  is  a  matter  between  you  and  the  census  bureau. 

Mr.  Camp.  (Continuing).  Because  we  pay  almost  as  much  as  that 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  find  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Government  tliat 
amount  was  the  wages  to  the  operatives  in  the  lead-mining  industry. 
There  were  paid  contractors  *8,525.55;  supplies,  etc.,  $244,78^^.84;  rent 
and  taxes,  $142,153.55,  making  a  total  of  $700,893.21.  Now,  in  these 
figures  it  would  appear  the  wages  were  a  small  percentage  of  the  min* 
ing  cost  of  x)roducing  lead  in  Missouri.  I  find  also  from  this  same  re- 
port the  value  of  the  lead  output  fr.>m  these  mines  wa.$  $1,571,161.04, 
or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  total  outhiy  for  wages,  amount  paid  con- 
tractors, supplies,  rents,  taxes,  etc.,  that  of  all  this  only  amounted  to 
50  i>er  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product,  and  I  find  from  this  same  report 
that  you  protected  your  miners  by  paying  miners  $1.13  a  day;  that 
you  protected  laborers  by  paying  them  $1.12  a  day,  and  I  find  ftt>m 
this  report  in  the  Washington  County  Mines  adjoining  yours  that  $1 
per  day  is  the  general  rate  and  as  low  as  70  cents  a  day  is  paid  for 
what  is  called  common  labor  and  not  skilled  miners.  They  ne^  some 
protection,  do  they  nott 

Mr.  Camp.  Are  you  through  with  your  statistics!  All  I  have  to  say 
in  regard  to  that  is  this,  that  of  the  men  in  the  two  mines  in  which  I 
am  interested  there  is  not  a  man  who  gets  less  than  $1.12^  per  day; 
that  is,  on  the  common  labor.  We  pay  up  to  $4  a  day  for  many  of  our 
men 

Mr.  Burrows.  Your  foreman  gets  the  highest  price,  I  presumet 

Mr.  Camp.  The  foremen  get  $l,(>00  a  year,  our  (*^iptains.  I  was 
going  to  say  the  expenses  of  our  mines,  the  two  mines  i  am  interested 
in,  is  not  fiar  from  $16,000  a  week.    1  mean  by  that,  our  labor  and  our 
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machinery  which  we  have  to  keep  up  in  condition  and  with  all  of  its 
various  ramifications. "  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  of  this  is  paid 
directly  for  labor,  but  in  our  mines  we  have  to  pay  freight  on  wood 
and  all  the  articles  necessary  for  the  mines,  and  we  have  an  absohite 
expense  of  our  two  mines  of  not  far  from  $1G,000  a  week,  or  $800,000 
a  year.    What  these  statistics  may  show  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tarsnby.  These  statistics  show  this.  It  shows,  in  regard  to 
the  lead  industry  of  Missouri,  that  there  are  21  foremen,  at  $2.19  a  day; 
there  are  206  mechanics,  at  $1.03  a  day;  there  are  300  laborers,  at 
$1.27  a  day;  there  are  8  boys,  at  72  cents,  and  there  are  22  foremen, 
411  miners,  and  244  laborers  working  underground  at  wages  I  never 
heard  stated.  Let  me  go  to  another  branch.  Are  you  familiar  with 
and  watch  your  men's  interests  out  there? 

Mr.  Camp.  I  am. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  political  nomenclature  out 
there,  what  is  known  as  the  "Pluck-me''  system  t 

Mr.  Camp.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  am. 

Mr.  Tarsnet.  Are  you  aware  it  was  made  a  political  issue  in  that 
State,  and  that  the  legislative  authority  of  the  State  was  invoked  to 
prevent  you  miners  of  lead  in  Missouri  from  establishing  at  your  mines 
stores  at  which  you  compelled  your  miners  to  purchase  all  their  sup- 
plies at  such  prices  as  you  put  upon  them,  and  exhausted  all  of  their 
wages  in  absolute  necessities  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
that  the  power  of  the  legislature  of  Missouri  was  invoked  by  criminal 
statutes  to  prevent  you  doing  that  in  the  year  1891 — let  me  be  specific! 

Mr.  Camp.  Are  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Tarsnby.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  Camp.  I  would  say  since  the  formation  of  our  mines  we  have  had 
a  store  of  the  St.  Joe  lead  company  only;  that  we  have  never  asked  a 
miner  to  buy  at  our  store;  that  we  allow  other  stores  to  come  to  the 
place  and  compete  with  us,  and  we  have  miners  that  never  bought  a 
dollar's  worth  of  goods  at  our  store  from  the  time  they  commenced 
until  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  labor  commissioner  of 
Missouri  did  not  report  to  the  legislature  of  Missouri  that  your  partic- 
ular mine  is  the  most  obnoxious  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Camp.  I  mean  to  say  we  have  a  letter  from  the  commissioner 
that  you  si)oke  of — I  wish  1  had  it  here — which  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  in  the  manner  in  which  we  treat  our  men  and  the  liberality  with 
which  we  treat  our  men. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  did  you  come  to  expend  $244,782.84  for  supplies, 
when  you  only  spent  $400,000  for  labor? 

Mr.  Camp.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct, 
but  I  do  not  know.    Those  are  figures  I  have  not  seen. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Now,  you  have  said  that  the  bill  introduce  by  my- 
self, and  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, to  place  these  fluxing  ores  upon  the  free  list  would  be  more  injuri- 
ous to  the  lead  interests  of  Missouri  than  to  put  all  kinds  of  lead  and 
lead  ore  upon  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Camp.  I  did  not  say  all;  I  said  equal. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Have  the  lead  miners,  other  than  yourselves,  in  Mis- 
souri reasonable  knowledge  of  their  business  industry;  are  they  intelli- 
gent enough  to  know  their  own  interests? 

Mr.  Camp.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Are  not  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
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of  the  \eiiA  property  of  western  Missouri  is  owne<l  in  my  own  city  of 
KaDsas  City! 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taksney.  llow  do  you  account  for  the  strange  and  anomoloas 
fa(!t 

Mr.  (/AMP.  I  would  like  to  correct  myself.  You  asked  me  if  I  was 
aware  a  large  portion  of  the  Western  property  was  owned  in  yonr 
city. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  said  of  western  Missouri. 

Mr.  Camp.  Our  mines  are  in  southeastern  Missouri. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  during  all  the  time 
from  the  time  I  introduced  that  measure  until  it  was  put  through  the 
House  of  Kei)resentati\es  that  no  one  of  my  constituents,  nor  a  person 
interested  in  lead  production  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  ever  made  a 
request  of  me  or  any  member  of  the  House  not  to  pass  itf 

Mr.  Camp.  I  will  answer  that  ciuestion  by  stating  in  the  first  place 
it  was  very  natural  the  people  of  western  Missouri  and  Kansas  would 
want  to  have  that,  because  by  that  they  can  make  dollars  where  they 
are  making  cents.  Why  I  would  not  want  a  better  trust  than  the 
Kansas  City  people  will  have  if  the  bill  which  you  introduced  can  be- 
come a  law. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  They  are  not  interested,  not  one  of  them^  in  the  im- 
portation! 

Mr.  Camp.  You  say  they  are  not? 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Not  one  of  them  are  interested  in  importing  any  ore. 

Mr.  Camp.  But  they  are  interested  in  the  Kansas  City  smelters, 
which  would  be  about  the  same  thing,  and  if  your  bill  passed  I  should 
not  want 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  are  the  only  individual  that  1  have  yet  heard 
speaking  on  the  line  you  have  been  si)eaking,  and  I  will  ask  you  if  you 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  lead  and  zinc 
mining  distriets  of  western  Missouri  to  the  national  Democratic  con- 
vention at  Chicago  last  year  in  the  name  of  the  operators  and  miners 
of  that  section  presented  to  the  chairman  or  the  president  of  that  con- 
vention a  zinc  gavel,  and  in  his  si)eeirh — mind  you  they  produce  sine 
and  lead  together  there,  and  the  etleet  upon  one  is  an  eft'ect  upon  the 
other — he  presented  that  gavel  to  the  i)residen  t  of  that  convention  in  the 
name  of  the  miners  of  Missoui  i  with  the  statement  that  they  wanted 
no  protection. 

Mr.  Camp.  Western  Missouri,  if  you  please.  Of  course,  western 
Missouri  wants  it.    Western  Missouri  produces  a  little  lead  with  sine 

Mr.  Tarsney.  It  produces  20,(MH),()00  pounds. 

]Mr.  Camp.  We  produce  00,000,000;  three  or  foiu'  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Camp.  Oh,  very  well,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  if  I  was  a  west- 
em  Missouri  mine  owner  1  should  go  in  for  your  bill.  It  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  the  western  Missouri  miner — 1  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  It  would  transfer  the  whole  lead  interest  of  the 
United  States  right  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  can  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  IIopKiNS  (to  Mr.  Camp).  You  are  not  responsible  for  thati 

Mr.  Camp.  It  would  have  the  result  I  tell  you.  1,  as  a  lead  miner, 
would  just  as  soon  have  free  lead  as  to  have  your  bill  i^assed  throogh, 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  do  not  desilverize  any  leadt 

Mr.  Camp.  No,  sir;  we  are  pure  lead  miners. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  do  not  use  a  single  x)ound  of  silver  lead  oreaf 
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Mr.  Camp.  N'o,  sir. 

Mr.  Tausney.  And  not  a  pound  of  galena  ore  is  imported  into  the 
country! 

Mr.  Camp.  That  is  true,  sir,  and  why?  Because  we  have  kept  the 
price  down  a  cent  a  pound  below  the  cost  of  importation. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Now,  you  were  for  several  yeaTS  in  the  condition  you 
would  be  in  if  that  bill  introduced  by  me  would  passY 

Mr.  Camp.  I  would  say  the  importation  commenced  at  3,000  or  4,000 
and  the  next  year  it  was  10,000  and  the  next  year  it  was  20,000  and 
then  it  was  30,000.  That  is  the  way  it  was.  We  found  that  there  was 
such  a  large  amount  of  lead  being  imported  in  competition  that  we  put 
a  stop  to  it. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  during  that  period  when,  under  the 
Treasury  regulations,  lead  ores  were  coming  in  free  that  our  lead  was 
higher  than  it  has  been  since  1890  when  this  duty  was  put  upon  itt 

Mr.  Camp.  That  does  not  prove  anything.  It  proves  this  in  the 
first  place  the  production  of  Europe  has  largely  increased  and  prices 
have  ruled  very  low  there,  and  we  have  increased  the  production  and 
lead  has  ruled  low  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  said  something  about  the  Kansas  City  smelters. 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  Kansas  City  Consolidated  Smelter  and  the 
smelters  on  the  border  f 

Mr.  Camp.  They  are  all  substantially  one. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Under  one  combination? 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes,  sir;  the  Kansas  City  Smelting  Works  is  a  gigantic 
concern.  If  this  bill  of  Mr.  Tarsney  was  passed  it  would  bo  one  of  the 
greatest  trusts  in  the  country.  I  would  not  care  to  have  a  sugar  trust 
or  any  other  kind  of  trust  if  I  could  have  such  a  thing  as  that. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  there  was  a  trust,  instead  of  making  it  here  they 
would  seek  to  get  free  lead  from  the  cheaper  labor  of  Mexico! 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  was  in  the  business  I  would  give  $100,000 
to  have  that  bill  passed. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Does  this  Mr.  Myers  Ijve  in  Kansas  Cityt 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  There  wa«  no  smelter  in  Mexico  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1890,  that  is  true.  I  take  it  for  granted  American  capital 
has  been  driven  out  of  America  and  invested  in  Mexican  smelters,  and 
the  actual  output  of  lead  to-day  from  those  smelters  built  by  American 
capital  in  Mexico  in  competition  with  Missouri  interests  is  more  than 
40,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Camp.  You  have  the  statistics  and  I  have  not,  but  all  I  have  to 
say  is,  it  is  a  grand  thing  for  Kansas  smelters. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  It  was  a  grand  thing  to  have  the  peon  labor  of  Mexico 
and  let  that  come  in  competition  with  the  labor  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Camp.  I  reiterate  my  statement  that  the  lead  miners  would  pre- 
fer free  lead  and  free  ore  than  to  have  such  a  bill  pass  as  that. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  was  any  change  made 
in  the  labor  of  your  mine  aftertheintroduction  of  the  so-called  McKinley 
bill,  and  if  so  whatf 

Mr.  Camp.  Within  two  months  after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
bill  we  increased  our  wages  10  per  cent  on  the  ground  that  we  felt  we 
were  in  a  position  to  know  what  our  condition  was  going  to  be  for  some 
time,  and  we  kept  those  wages  the  same  until  about  two  months  ago, 
when  lead  fell  to  2|  cents  a  pound  in  New  York  and  the  question  came 
whetber  we  should  close  our  mines  or  work  at  a  loss.  We  concluded 
that  we  would  prefer  to  work  ^t  Uf  ioss  V9,tkev  than  to  close  them  ws%  ^"^^.^ 
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at  th«at  time  we  reduced  the  wa^es  of  one-half  of  our  men  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  state  tliat  iu  1890  you  increased  the  wages  of  all 
the  employes,  the  whole  list  of  employes  iu  the  8t.  Joe  mines  10  per 
cent  I 

Mr.  Camp.  I  think  every  man;  we  increased  our  wages  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Taksney.  Have  not  you  had  a  strike  since  then? 

Mr.  Camp.  No,  sir;  we  have  never  had  a  strike  there. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  not  your  mines  deteriorate  by  closing! 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  close  them  up,  and 
therefore  we  would  rather  work  it  at  a  loss.  It  would  be  ruin  to  close 
them  up  for  a  year. 
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The  present  duty  on  lead  ores  of  $30  per  ton  is  almost  prohibition. 
Lead  ores  contain  from  'Jo  to  42  per  cent  of  lead.  Three  tons  of  lead 
ores  yield  upcni  an  average  about  1  ton  of  lead.  The  duty  at  $30  per 
ton  for  3  tons  of  lead  ores  amounts  to  S9(>,  an<l  will  produce  1  ton  of 
lead.  The  duty  of  lead  iu  bars  is  $40  per  ton;  hence  it  discriminates 
against  American  labor  in  favor  of  the  lead  alreiidy  extnicted  from  the 
ores.  The  advocates  for  the  retention  of  duty  on  lead  ores  claim  that 
higher  wages  are  paid  in  tliis  country  than  anywhere  else.  The  Elev- 
enth Census  (House  Mis.  Doc.  Ko.  340,  part  1,  Fifty  second  Congress, 
first  session)  positively  disproves  this  iissertion.  Page  167  of  that  re- 
port says: 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  ayora^e  wagen  of  the  miners  are  lowered  becanse  of  the 
low  wages  paid  in  Washington  County,  Mo.,  where  $1  per  day  is  the  general  imtOy 
and  as  low  as  70  cents  per  day. 

Pajre  106  gives  the  amount  produced  in  1889  to  be  44,482  tons  of  lead, 
and  their  commercial  value  $1^71^161.94. 

On  page  167  the  cost  of  production  is  given  thus  for  the  State  of  Tdi»- 
souri : 

Wages  paid $401 ,  430. 77  eq ual  to  25.5  per  cent 

Supplies  furnished 214, 7S3.  K4  equal  to  16.6  per  cent 

Rent  and  taxes  paid 142,153.55  equal  to   9.1  per  cent 

Paid  to  contractors 8, 525. 05  equal  to   0.8  per  cent 

Total  expenses 70(>,  893. 21    equal  to    51  per  cent 

Commercial  value $1, 571, 161. 94 

Total  expenses 796,898.21 

Leaving  a  profit  of 774,268.73 

Equal  to  49  per  c^ent. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  labor  only  received  2r>jV  per  3ent,  while  the 
profits,  according  to  census  returns,  were  49  per  cent.    These  profits, 
compared  with  jia^Tuent  for  labor,  ju'e  02  per  cent  in  favor  of  proftto. 

Keferring  again  to  page  167,  there  were  employed  below  ground  411 
miners  and  244  laborers.  The  miners,  upon  an  average,  for  underf^ond 
work  received  $1.13  per  day,  but  they  were  given  work  only  during  218 
days;  hence,  they  earned  the  sum  of  $246.34  for  the  whole  year  of  1889; 
but  as  they  had  to  live  365  days,  this  muniticent  sum  of  $246.34,  spread 
over  the  whole  year,  gave  them  an  earning  upon  an  average  a  firaction 
over  67  cents  a  day. 
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Betnrnin^  to  the  production  and  the  cost  of  the  same,  the  44,482 
tons  of  lead  were  produced,  according  to  census  returns,  at  a  cost  of 
$796,493.21,  equal  to  817.91  per  ton  first  cost.  Considering  that  the 
duty  on  a  ton  of  lead  is  $40  per  ton  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tax  is  over 
123  per  cent  over  the  cost  of  production. 

Protection  over  123  per  cent  on  lirst  cost,  while  labor  receives  only 
25J  per  cent. 

As  remarked  before,  it  takes  upon  an  average  3  tons  of  lead  ore 
to  produce  1  ton  of  lead.  The  present  duty  of  $30  per  ton  of  ore  is 
equivalent  to  $90  on  the  ton  of  lead.  The  cost  of  production  bein^ 
$17.91,  labor  and  all  other  expenses  included,  but  as  labor  receives  of 
the  total  cost  only  25J  per  cent,  or  the  sum  of  $4.57  per  ton  for  its  share, 
to  produce  a  ton  of  lead  protection  to  the  amount  of  $90  to  enable  the 
mine-owners  to  pay  the  munificent  sum  of  $4.57  per  ton  is  absurd 

Enormous  as  this  evil  is  respecting  the  Missouri  lead  tax  extortion, 
that  of  Utah  and  Colorado  is  infinitely  worse,  and  but  for  the  official 
returns  published  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  would  be  incredible. 
The  Ontario  Mining  Company,  of  Utah  (see  Report  Director  of  the 
Mint  for  1887,  p.  Ill),  produced  32,162  tons  of  ores  at  a  cost  of  mining, 
reduction,  etc.,  of  $25  per  ton  of  ores.  From  these  ores  they  extract^ 
2,014  tons  of  lead,  1,968,668  ounces  of  pure  silver  and  927  ounces  of  pure 
gold. 

Cost  of  production :  32,162  tons  of  ores  at  $25  per  ton $804. 050. 00 

Sale  of— 

1,968,668  ounces  of  pure  sUver 1, 948,  981. 00 

927  ounces  of  pure  gold 18, 540. 00 

2,015  tons  of  lead 193,746.80 

2,161,267.80 
Cost  of  production 804, 050. 00 

Net  profit 1.357,217.80 

The  silver  alone  covered  the  whole  cost  of  production,  leaving  on  that 
item  alone  a  profit  of  $1,144,931,  more  than  140  per  cent  on  the  whole 
cost.  The  2,015  tons  of  lead  hence  did  not  cost  the  infinitesimal  part 
of  a  cent  to  produce,  and  yet,  on  the  3  tons  of  ores  the  duty,  if  im- 
ported, would  have  been  $90.  On  the  lead  itself,  not  costing  one 
cent  to  produce  the  whole  2,015  tons,  the  duty  is  placed  at  $40  per  ton, 
to  protect  the  mine  owners  against  so-called  peon  labor  of  Mexico. 

The  Crescent  Mining  Company,  of  Utah,  produced  5,269  tons  of  ores, 
which,  according  to  their  own  report,  cost  them  to  mine,  reduce,  etc., 
$131,725.  From  these  5,269  tons  of  ores  they  extracted  2,107  tons  of 
lead,  118,025  ounces  of  pure  silver,  and  150  ounces  of  pure  gold.  They 
sold  the  118,025  ounces  of  silver  for  $116,844.75  and  the  150  ounces  of 
pure  gold  for  $3,000,  realizing  a  total  of  $119,844.75.  Deduct  this  from 
the  cost  of  production  of  $131,725,  and  the  whole  cost  of  producing 
2,107  tons  of  lead  was  $11,881.25,  equal  to  $5.64  per  ton  of  lead,  pro- 
tected by  $40  per  ton  of  duty;  but  the  2,107  tons  of  lead  sold  for  $202,- 
693.40,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $190,812.40  on  the  lead.  These  5,269 
tons  of  ores  produced  2,107  tons  of  lead,  equal  to  2J  tons  of  ores  to  1 
ton  of  lead.  Had  these  ores  been  imported  the  2J  tons  would  have 
been  taxed  $75  to  produce  1  ton  of  lead. 

The  Daly  Mining  Company,  of  Utah,  mined  20,563  tons  of  ores  at 
$25  per  ton  for  mining,  extracting,  reducing,  etc.,  extracting  therefrom 
1,005,760  ounces  of  silver  and  785  tons  of  lead,  at  a  cost  of  $514,075. 
The  company  sold  the  silver  for  $995,428,  making  a  profit  of  $481,353  on 
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a  half-million  dollar  investment.  The  lead  tlina  produced  was  only  a 
by-product  not  costin^r  one  cent  to  produce  the  same,  yet  there  is  a  taix 
of  $40  on  a  ton  of  lead  t/o  x)rotect  these  rich  mine  owners,  who  appeal 
to  Congress  to  protect  tliem  apiinst  peon  or  pauper  labor  of  Mexico. 

Tlie  (-olorado  Adams  Mining  Company  produced  5,527  tons  of  ores, 
wliich  contained  <n'er  2,<HU>  tons  of  le.id  and  54,245  ounces  of  pure  sil- 
ver, cost  of  mining,  re<luction,  etc.,  8S2,1M>5,  as  given  by  that  company 
to  the  Director  of  the  Mint  and  published  in  his  rei)ort  for  1887.  The 
silver  sold  for  $5*>,702.55,  leaving  $29,20:{.45  as  the  cost  of  produciug 
2,000  tons  of  lead,  equal  to  8 1 4.00  per  ton  lirst  cost,  protected  by  $40 
tariff  tax. 

The  same  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  1887,  on  page  110, 
states  20  similar  mines  in  Colorado  which  produced  18,890  tons  of  ores, 
from  which  were  extracted  1,004,007  ounces  of  pure  silver,  3,8M  onnecs 
of  pure  gohl,  and  0.'iO  tons  of  lead;  total  cost  of  mining,  reducing,  ex- 
tracting, etc.,  A052,;j  0.  The  silver-  an<l  gold  sold  for  m I ,(M)2, 100,  leaving 
a  profit  of  $.'J40,71)0.  or  over  5;J  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  production.  The 
630  tons  of  lead  sold  for  J?54,275,  all  ch^ar  profit,  and  3'et  they  ask  pro- 
tection to  the  amount  of  840  per  ton  of  lead. 

Kesiiectfully  submitted. 

Ivan  C.  MicnELs. 


3IICA. 

(Paragraph  S03.> 


Boston,  Mass..  September  :23, 1893. 

Sir:  We  ask  that  mica  be  put  on  the  free  list.  The  duty  was  im- 
posed at  the  request  of  the  domestic  miners;  since  the  duty  luiM  been 
jdaced  there  has  been  little  if  any  increase  in  the  production  of  mica  in 
New  Hami)shire,  Mr.  Randall,  one  of  the  prime  movers,  not  having 
done  any  mining  since  then.  In  North  Carolina  there  has  been  quite 
an  active  etfiirt  made,  but  the  output  is  not  mu(;h  in  excess  of  the  laHt 
year  or  two  previously  (without  the  duty);  aside  from  these  there  is 
but  a  trifling  amount  iinnluccd  in  all  other  sections.  We  claim  tiiat 
the  duty  on  mica  is  an  unjust  tax  on  the  consumer,  and  should  be  re- 
pealed for  these  further  reasons: 

First.  Thebulkof  theC/Onsumption  is  largely  by  electrical  companies 
for  insulation.  They  reipiire  mica  of  a  quality  nor  found  here,  a  ^fter, 
easierspliting  mica,  and  of  an  inl'erior  quality.  For  stove  use  mica 
must  be  dear  and  cican :  for  insulation  the  mineral  qualities  are  chiefly 
desired — that  it.  that  is  insulate.  For  this  purpose  mica  is  used  that 
stove  manufacturi'rs  wouhl  not  accept  as  a  gift.  Spotted,  stained, 
cracked,  inferior  ])ieces  will  do  if  cayiable  of  splitting  freely. 

Second.  These  ccnnpanies  who  have  always  (nearly)  imported  the 
mica  they  ret|uiied  from  India,  Canada,  etc.,  liave  continued  to  do  so 
and  pay  the  duty.  This  company  handles  more  mica  than  any  other  and 
for  the  past  year  has  bought  less  than  81,000  of  domestic  mica,  price 
being  no  object,  and  has  imported  from  ^^100,000  to  $<  150,000  of  mica 
from  India  and  Canada  etc.,  ])aying  the  duty  and  benetlting  no  domes> 
tic  miner,  except  by  the  ])rice  being  advancc<I  for  his  benefit.  We 
claim  that  it  is  most  unjust  that  mica  slnmld  be  taxed  to  protect  some 
one  when  it  does  not  protect.  When  the  duty  was  under  consideration 
(McKinley  bill)  seeing  that  it  was  bound  to  go,  we  then  asked  for  a 
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discrimination  in  favor  of  Mexican  mica  but  was  refased,  and  it  was  all 
taxed  alike.  In  this  a  very  large  projwrtion  of  the  mica  is  imported  in 
the  rough  or  with  the  sheets  roughly  trimmed  on  edge  to  put  in  good 
shape  for  cutting  here.  Then  all  the  mica  is  cut  up  here  by  domestic 
labor.  We  employ  at  times  fully  100  hands  working  up  mica,  and  the 
mica  we  handle  gives  employment  to  several  hundred  hands  when 
worked  up  by  our  customers'  factories.  We  sell  large  quantities  uncut. 
This  we  have  always  considered  an  outrageous  discrimination.  We  ask 
however  for  total  repeal.  We  have  mined  largely  in  North  Carolina 
and  New  Hampshire  and  by  not  finding  the  mica  we  needed  were  forced 
to  import. 


Yours,  truly, 


American  Mica  Company, 
By  George  B.  Watson,  Manager. 


PENS. 

(Pangraph  204.) 


Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  ask  the  continuance  of  a  specific  duty 
of  12  cents  per  gross  on  steel  and  metallic  pens. 

No  increase  of  duty  on  pens  was  made  in  the  McKinley  bill,  and  the 
industry  we  represent  was  not  in  any  way  benefited  by  that  measure. 
We  submit  the  following  reasons  for  your  consideration: 

That  while  our  industry  is  not  a  large  one,  it  is  important  to  the 
countrv. 

No  demand  for  a  decrease  in  duty  on  steel  pens  comes  from  the  con- 
sumer, and  any  suggestion  to  that  effect  is  from  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer directly,  or  through  those  interested  with  them,  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  as  imi)ort(TS. 

If  the  duty  should  be  reduced  and  our  factories  closed  the  consumer 
would  i^robably  not  buy  his  box  of  pens  1  cent  cheai>er.  Being  a 
small  and  inex])ensive  article,  the  dilVerence  would  go  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  foreign  mauufiicturer  and  the  dealers.  The  quantity  of  pens 
imjiorted  hist  year  wasr)78,100  gross,  at  a  specific  duty  of  lli  cents  i)er 
gross,  yielding  a  revenue  to  the  Government  of  $09,372.  The  average 
rate  figured  a4l  valorem  is  45  per  cent,  while  the  unit  of  average  value 
is  given  as  27  cents  per  gross  in  the  Gov^ernmeiit  statistics.  If  the 
duty  had  been  45  per  cent  ad  valoi^ein  instead  of  12  cents  specific,  the 
foreign  makers  would  probably  have  invoice<l  their  goods  about  8  cents 
per  gross,  without  greatly  undervaluing  them  as  shown  below,  and 
the  revenue  which  the  United  States  Government  would  have  received 
would  have  been  about  $21,000  in  place  of  the  $09,372,  which  w^as  act- 
ually paid  in. 

A  large  proi)ortion  of  our  business  is  in  the  manufacture  of  ^'  imprinf 
pens;  that  is,  with  jobbing  stationers'  names  stamped  thereon. 

The  average  price  which  we  can  obtain  for  these  pens  is  22  cents  per 
gross.  The  average  cost  ]>rice  of  our  jiens  is  20  cents  per  gross;  the 
average  cost  price  of  pens  in  Europe  is  8  cents  per  gross;  specific 
duty,  which  we  want,  is  12  cents  per  gross,  making  C{)St  of  imported 
pens  laid  down  here  20  cents  per  gross;  average  cost  of  pens  in 
Euro])e  is  8  cents  per  gross;  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  wonld  be 
3.6  cents  per  gross;  would  make  the  foreign  pens  cost  here  11.0  cents 
per  gross;  average  cost  of  our  iieus  20  cents  per  gross;  average  cost 
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of  imported  pens  with  a  dnty  of  45  per  cent  ad  v.ilorem  is  11.6  cents  per 
gross,  8.4  cents  per  gross.  Showin.'  that  with  a  duty  of  45  x>er  cent  ad 
valorem  European  pens  could  be  lahded  here  at  8.4  cents  per  gross  less 
than  our  pens  cost  to  make. 

Six  factories  are  engaged  in  making  pens  in  this  country.  There  are 
about  twenty  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  pens,  most  of  which  are 
by  hand,  making  labor  the  principal  item  of  cost;  our  wagers  are  more 
than  double  those  paid  abroad. 

While  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  appears  to  be  a  fair  protec- 
tion, it  is  not  so  in  fact  in  our  case,  as  the  great  bulk  of  pens  imported 
are  ^^ imprint"  work,  as  mentioned  above,  and  cost  but  8  cents  per  gross 
on  an  average. 

Any  reduction  of  duty  would  seriously  affect,  if  not  destroy  and  throw 
into  foreign  hands,  the  larggi||»...fmrfc  of  our  business,  without  the  least 
benefit  to  consumers,  ardratthe  same  time  decrease  or  entirely  take 
away  the  wages  of  our  »  ■'"  ^'y6s,  much  the  largest  proportion  of  whom 
are  women. 

Any  change  by  way  of  reducing  the  duty  is  to  give  the  advantage  of 
the  market  to  the  foreign  producer.  From  long  exi)erieuce,  it  is  our 
judgment  that  a  specitlc  duty  is  the  only  way  to  counteract  fraud  and 
evasion. 

We  therefore  most  earnestly  urge  that  you  continue  the  duty  on 
steel  and  metallic  pens  12  cents  per  gross  specific. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  Estebbbook  Steel  Pen  Company, 

Camd^an^  N.  J, 
Tub  Milleb  Bbos.  Outleby  Company, 

Meriden^  Conn. 

TUBNEB  &   H  ABB  ISDN, 

rhiUidelphiay  Fa^ 


QUICKSIT^VER. 

(Panffnph  207.) 

Boston,  September  18^  1893. 

SiBS:  The  undersigned,  representing  the  quicksilver  manu&ctorers 
of  California,  begs  leave  to  submit  to  your  honorable  committee  the 
following  facts  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  quicksilver: 

Quicksilver  in  the  United  States  is  i)roduced  only  in  California,  and 
is  an  important  interest  there,  giving  employment  to  more  than  6,000 
men  at  good  wages,  and  representing  a  large  amount  of  invested  capi- 
tal. The  only  other  counti'ies  producing  this  article  are  Spain,  Aos- 
tria,  and  Italy;  the  first  two  producing  the  largest  amount,  and  owned 
and  worked  by  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  Governments,  Italy  produc- 
ing but  a  small  amount.  The  product  of  the  Spanish  mines  is  virtually 
mortgaged  to  the  Kothschilds  to  repay  a  loan,  which  arrangement  con- 
tinues up  to  1900.  Until  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  quick- 
silver brought  a  very  high  price^ — more  than  three  times  what  it  is 
selling  for  at  present,  and  the  production  of  the  California  mines  has, 
therefore,  sintje  their  discovery,  practically  controlled  the  price  of 
quicksilver  in  the  world  by  preventing  the  Sj)anish  and  Austrian 
mines  having  a  monopoly.  These  two  mines — Ahnaden  in  Spain,  and 
Xdria  in  Austria — are  very  rich,  and  hold  immense  reserves.    The  grade 
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of  ore  in  the  Almaden  is  about  1^ .  per  cent,  and  tbe  Idria  about  the 
same.  The  grade  of  ore  in  the  California  mines  averages  but  little 
over  1  per  cent,  and  they  have  practically  no  reserves,  but  are  depend- 
ent on  their  yearly  developments  of  ore. 

Statistics  of  the  expenses  of  working  tbe  mines  abroad  and  in  Cal- 
ifornia show  that  the  average  number  of  tons  handled  per  each  work- 
man in  the  Spanish  mines  is  a  little  over  6  tons,  while  in  the  California 
mines  G3  tons  per  workman  are  extracted,  showing  the  superior  intel- 
ligence and  energy  disi)layed.  Comparing  year  by  year  the  Spanish 
mine  with  the  New  Almaden  of  California  as  to  the  amount  of  rock  mined, 
we  find  that  in  the  Spanish  mines  nearly  98  per  cent  was  good  enough 
ore  to  put  into  the  furnaces,  while  in  the  New  Almaden  of  California 
24  per  cent  only  could  be  used,  showing  three-fourths  of  all  the  rock 
mined  was  waste. 

The  wages  paid,  respectively,  are  as  fo^'^      : 

At  Almaden,  in  Spain — 

Miners  in  ore,  per  day $0.81 

Miners  in  barren  rock 57 

Masons  in  quarries 1.03 

Lumbermen 55 

Fnmacemen 40 

At  New  Almaden,  in  CaHfornia— 

Surface  and  uudergruuud  laborers,  i>ot  day 2. 00 

Fumacemen 1. 75 

Timbermen 3.20 

Miners 2.80 

Carpenters 3.04 

Blasters 2.76 

Surface  miners 1. 50 

The  New  Almaden  being  taken  as  affording  the  most  complete  figures 
but  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
a  flask  of  quicksilver  in  California  is  labor.  In  1878  California  had  30 
producing  mines,  in  1893  she  has  but  9,  the  decrease  being  largely  due 
to  the  declining  prices,  and  at  which  they  could  not  be  profitably 
worked. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  flask  of  76J  pounds  at  the  Spanish  mines 
averages  $7.86.  The  cost  of  producing  a  flask  at  New  Almaden  was, 
in  1886,  $29.14;  1887,  $23.10;  1888,  $27.85;  1889,  $31.38;  1890,  $28.20; 

1891,  $46.57,  the  ore  running  extremely  low  in  1891  and  no  better  in 

1892.  The  cost  per  flask  in  1886,  1887,  1888, 1889,  1890,  and  1891  was 
a  fair  average  for  all  the  mines;  so  with  the  present  selling  price  of 
about  $37  i)er  flask  the  margin  for  return  on  capital  investments  is  ex- 
tremely small. 

The  amount  of  production  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  as  follows: 
1888,  33,250  flswks;  1889,  28,883  flasks;  1890, 22,615  flasks ;  1891,25,684 
flasks;  1892,  27,000  flasks.  The  amount  produced  in  this  country  is 
about  equal  to  its  needs  at  present.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  were  the  mines  of  California  to  be  closed  down,  as  they  must 
inevitably  be  unless  some  i)rotection  is  aflbrded,  that  the  whole  power 
of  making  the  price  would  lie  with  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  govern- 
ments, and  we  sliould  be  at  their  mercy.  When  the  duty  has  been  so 
low  as  to  cause  this  shutting  down,  this  has  been  the  case  heretofore. 
We  are  now  protected  by  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  and  the  flasks 
filled  with  foreign  quicksilver  are  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  if  empty. 
This  is  little  enough,  and  we  a^sk,  in  consideration  of  the  amount  of 
capital  involved,  over  $30,000,000,  and  the  labor  employed,  comprising 
over  5,000  men  at  liberal  wages,  that  the  duty  be  not  reduced  but  kept 
at  the  present  rate. 
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Again,  any  rodiirtion  of  duty  would  not  bring  in  an  increased  revenne. 
Quicksilver  is  an  article  which  can  be  used  only  for  specific  purposes, 
within  narrow  limits,  and  the  i)rice  has  little  to  do  with  the  consumption. 
A  low  price  will  not  extend  its  uses,  which  are  contined  to  amalgama- 
tion, vermilion,  and  mercurial  preparations.  As  it  is  used  over  and 
over  again  in  mining,  the  slight  duty  cuts  no  figure  there,  and  all  prepa- 
rations of  mercury  are  protected  by  a  duty  higher  than  that  on  quick- 
silver, so  that  no  detriment  is  worked  to  their  interest.  Again,  the 
specific  duty  of  10  c^nts  gives  us  protection  when  most  needed — t.  «., 
when  the  price  is  low — which  an  ad  valorem  duty  does  not  do,i>ut  affords 
greater  prote(5tioii  when  least  needed — u  e.,  when  the  i>rice  abroad  is 
higher. 

The  quicksilver  mines  of  the  country  are  struggling  for  existence 
because  of  the  low  prices  existing,  aiul  were  lower  prices  to  come  would 
have  to  succumb  to  foreign  competiti<m.  The  average  of  ores  now  being 
worked  is  but  a  little  over  1  per  cent,  yielding  20  pounds  of  quicksilver 
to  the  ton  of  rock,  while  the  Almaden  of  Spain  yields  over  10  per  cent, 
or  200  |>ounds  to  the  ton,  a  dillereuce  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  mines  of 
180  pounds. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  B.  BUCKMINSTEB, 

Ocnei'ol  Manager,  Xapa  Cons.  Qiticksilver  Mining  Co, 

^tna  Cons,  QaicksUcer  Mining  Co. 


WATCHES. 
(Pangrapli  Sll.) 


Kkw  York,  Scpfemler  22j  1893. 

Stb  :  We  import  clocks.  But  a  few  corporations  manufacture  them  in 
this  country.  At  a  taritt'of  30  i>er  c^nt  they  all  bew)nie  rich.  A  duty 
of  45  per  cent  was  put  on  tliem  by  the  present  taritf  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few,  and  the  cost  of  the  masses.  Clocks  are  no  luxury;  they  are  a 
necessity  for  rich  and  poor. 

We  import  watches;  no  article  of  luxury  either.  The  very  shopgirl, 
if  not  in  proper  time  to  work,  will  have  a  certain  amount  deducted  from 
her  wages.  Watches  pay,  as  before,  25  j)er  cent.  Without  any  duty 
at  all  our  American  factories,  by  their  improved  miuhinery,  can  easily 
compete  with  European  labor.  A  duty  of  10  i)er  cent  would  certainly 
protect  them  jiccording  to  their  arrangement  with  jobbers.  The 
American  watch-manufacturers  don't  sell  to  the  dealer  direct.  They 
sell  to  the  jobber  only,  and  the  jobber  is  duly  bound  to  charge  an 
fulvanced  price  of  15  per  cent.  This  was  done  to  induc*^  jobbers  to 
drop  imported  watches  and  handle  American  watches  in  preference. 
We  can  buy  the  Ameritjan  watch  cheaper  in  Europe  than  here. 

We  import  music  boxes.  They  paid  formerly  25  per  cent  duty,  were 
raised  by  McKinley  tariff  to  45  per  cent.  Music  boxes  are  not  made  in 
tills  country  at  all ;  never  were  made  here.  They  bring  joy  and  pleasure 
to  the  working  classes  as  the  piano  does  in  richer  houses.  That  pleas- 
ure should  not  be  refused  them. 

On  gold  and  silver  jewelry,  silverware,  a  former  duty  of  25  jjer  cent 
well  balanced  the  diiterence  between  European  and  home  labor.  A 
daty  of  45  per  cent  was  put  on  them. 
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I  may  add,  this  statement  is  not  made  for  any  personal  benefit.  We 
have  not  suffered  in  business  through  the  higher  tariii,  but  we  con- 
sider it  unjust. 

Yoursy  respectfully, 

A.  FUANKFIELD* 


ilETAIiT.lC  BEDSTEADS* 

(Parftgr»ph  215.) 

Wednesday,  Sepiemher  tf,  1893^ 

8TATEKEKT  OF  HR.  W.  0.  WHITCOXB,  OF  BIBMIKQHAM,  CONN. 

Mr.  Chaikhan  ;  I  appear  before  your  committee  as  president  of  the 
Whitcomb  Metallic  Bedstead  Company,  of  Birmingham,  Conn.,  a  cor- 
])oration  engaged  in  the  manufactureof  metallic  bedsteads — brass  and 
iron  bedsteads,  in  other  words.  I  do  not  proi)Ose  to  take  up  but  very 
little  of  your  valuable  time,  although,  perhaps,  it  will  be  better  for  me 
to  briefly  state  the  history  of  this  enterprise,  so  you  can  see  the  Justness 
of  our  claims,  etc.,  and  be  fully  informed.  I  was  formerly  an  importer 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Europe  annu- 
ally to  make  extensive  i>urchase  of  those  bedsteads.  I  was  engaged 
in  the  business  six  years  as  an  importer,  in  New  York,  and  becoming 
convinced  of  the  rapid  demand  for  these  bedsteads  by  tde  growth  of 
of  the  business,  ami  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  goods  would 
eventually  be  manufactured  in  the  Ij  nited  States,  and  that  our  import- 
ing business  would  cease,  I  withdrew  from  my  old  concern  and  started 
this  enterprise.  It  has  now  been  in  operatitm  about  three  and  one-half 
years,  during  which  time  we  have  invested  in  buildings  the  sum  of 
about  $G0,OO0,  and  in  our  plant,  etc.,  the  sum  of  about  $100,000;  so  we 
have  about  $160,000  invested  in  our  business,  including  our  buildings, 
etc.  We  have  never  yet  taken  any  money  out  of  the  business  at  all, 
and  we  are  just  now  getting  on  our  feet,  so  to  speak,  and  able  to 
manufacture.  The  goods  we  are  now  producing  we  are  selling  at  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  less  than  I  formerly  obtiiined  for  the  same  goods  I  im- 
ported from  England.  The  present  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill  is  the 
same  as  it  was  under  the  Morrill  bill,  or  the  former  bill.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  the  duty;  it  is  45  per  cent,  the  goods  coming  in  as 
manufactures  of  metal.  The  duty  on  the  raw  matx>rial — we  import 
some  parts  of  the  material  which  go  into  the  bedstead — and  the  duty 
on  those  is  the  same,  45  per  cent.  We  appear  this  morning,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  are  with  me,  come  in  the  interest  of  another  concern 
engaged  in  the  same  business,  to  appeal  to  your  committee  to  make  no 
reduction  in  the  present  tariff.  We  do  not  ask  any  advance,  but  we 
think  the  present  tariff  as  it  exists  is  but  a  fair  one,  and  the  one  thing 
which  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  successful  competition,  ibr  the 
wages  which  we  pay  in  our  business  are  from  100  to  200  per  cent  more 
than  our  employes  would  get  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  give  us  the  comparative  scale  of  the  wages 
paid  in  this  country  and  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir.  The  wages  we  are  paying  our  men  will 
average  $2,  $3,  and  $4  per  day.  They  work  on  piece  work,  and  the 
same  men  would  get  from  18  to  20  shillings  or  perhaps  25  shillings  on 
an  average )  that  would  be  $4.50^  $5^  and  iO» 
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Mr.  Payne.  I  would  like  to  know  wlietlier  tbey  do  the  same  amonnt 
of  work  i>er  day  t 

Mr.  WmTCoiin.  They  do  not  do  any  more  work  here  than  on  the 
other  side.  That  is  the  common  misappreliension,  1  think.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  sec  that  a  man  lias  turned  out  two  or  three  times  as 
much  work  under  tlie  American  atmosphere  as  they  do  under  the 
English.  We  manufacture  these  goods  on  both  sides.  Gentlemen  who 
comi)Ose  this  (;orporation  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  goods  in  England  and  also  liere,  and  we  have  some  of  the  same 
men  who  worked  for  us  on  the  other  side  and  the  same  men  come  over 
here  and  get  two  or  three  times  th(»  wages  on  this  side  that  they  got 
on  the  other;  we  are  obliged  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  not  they  serve  a  longer  apprenticeship  over  there  as 
a  usual  thing? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  do  not  think  so.  Usually  it  is  customary  for  the 
children  of  these  workmen  on  the  other  side  to  follow  along  in  the  line 
of  their  fathers.  Usually  when  the  father  works  at  manufacturing 
bedsteads,  his  children  are  likely  to  go  in  the  shoj)  and  follow  in  hw 
footsteps.  Just  as  here  we  have  a  man;  we  have  five  of  his  family  in 
the  works  now,  girls  and  boys,  foHowing  in  that  trade. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  think  there  is  much  dilierencein  the  relative 
skill  of  the  workmen  there  and  here! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  not  been  able  to  see  it;  no,  sir.  In  our 
works  our  operatives  are  made  up  of  all  classes,  Germans,  Swedei>, 
Americans,  Irishmen,  and  all  nationalities  there.  We  started  with 
al>out  10  men,  and  we  have  hatl  this  ye;ir  as  high  as  125  operatives. 
We  now,  owing  to  the  depression  in  business,  have  replaced  the  force 
to  40  or  50;  we  were  obliged  to  suspend  operations  during  the  month 
of  July  and  we  are  now  running  three  days  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Payne.  With  fortv  or  iittv  men! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  seventy-five  operatives  now  working 
three  days  in  a  week.  Of  ('ourse  we  have  this  investment  made  and 
we  have  got  to  continue  in  business;  we  do  not  pro]K)se  to  ffo  out  of 
business  under  any  circumstances.  The  only  thing  for  us  to  do  in  the 
event  of  a  reduction  of  the  tarill"  will  be  to  get  ourselves  on  the  same 
plane  that  our  competitors  are  on.  Of  course  we  can  not  continue  and 
do  not  expect,  and  our  men  do  not  exi>eit  they  are  able  to  get  from  as 
or  we  to  maintain  the  same  scale  of  wages. 

i^Ir.  Hopkins.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  will  get  on  the  same 
planet 

Mr.  Whitoo^ib.  Our  (;ompetition  comes  from  foreign  goods  entirely. 
There  are  but  comi)aratively  few  manufactures  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  mean  you  must  reduce  the  wages  to  your  em- 
ployes? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  of  course,  we  will  be  obliged  to. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yon  say  that  competition  comes  from  abroad  t 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  we  compete  with  the  foreign  goods.  With 
the  reduction  in  the  tariff,  of  course  they  are  less  liable  to  the  compe- 
tition, and  in  fact  to-day  there  are  i>robably  G  p(*r  cent  of  their  bed- 
steads sold  in  tills  country  to  one  of  American. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  your  goods  is  labor f 

Mr.  W^HiTCOMB.  The  cost  of  goods  to-day  is  from  30  to  i^  per  cent  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  your  raw  material! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  What  percentage  is  raw  material  T 
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Mr.  Payne.  What  is  itj  is  there  any  labor  expended  on  it  before  it 
comes  to  youf 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  No,  sir;  not  mnch;  it  comes  in  a  pretty  raw  Rtate; 
some  parts  come  finished.  We  buy  a  good  many  i>arts,  which  go  into 
our  bedstesvds,  made  by  other  concerns.  We  buy  at  present  because 
we  can  not  do  better.  These  parts  are  made  fi*om  the  raw  material  into 
the  finished  parts  of  the  bedsteads,  and  we  buy  these  parts  and  finish 
them  and  apply  thom  to  the  bedsteads. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  does  your  competition  come  fromf 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Chiefly  abroad. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  abroad  f 

Mr.  Whitoomb  Birmingham,  England;  that  is  where  all  the  bed- 
steads are  made,  nine* tenths  of  them.  As  I  said,  there  are  three  or  four 
times  as  many  foreign  bedsteads  sold  in  this  country  as  American  bed- 
steads. The  American  manufacturers  are  all  creations  of  the  last  three 
years.  There  are  a  number  of  these — ten,  I  think — which  now  have 
startled  in  this  business  and  are  more  or  less  advancing.  Some  of  them 
have  not  got  to  producing  goods  yet  and  some  are  just  starting.  There 
is  one  in  Jersey  City,  one  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  some  other  loca- 
tions. Some  have  not  put  anything  on  the  market  yet.  Now,  after 
three  or  four  years  struggling  away  at  this  thing  we  have  gotten  it  into 
a  shape  where  we  are  putting  in  goods  snpeiior  to  the  foreign  goods  on 
the  market  for  less  price  than  we  formerly  could  have  imported  the 
goods. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  Innderstandyoutosay  the  articles  you  are  speak- 
ing of  are  being  given  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  before  this  duty 
was  put  on  by  the  McKinley  bill  t 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  The  duty  was  not  put  on  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Well,  before  they  were  manufactured  here  t 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Oh,  yes,  sir:  they  are  much  cheaper.  Goods  are 
sold  here  now — as  I  said  before,  I  am  selling  goods  here  which  we  man- 
ufacture at  10  to  20  per  cent  less  than  I  used  to  soil  goods  as  an  im- 
porter. 

Mr.  Bub  ROWS.  When  was  your  concern  started  t 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Three  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Mr.  Burrows.  How  mnch  have  you  invested  t 

Mr.  Whitcomr.  About  $160,000  in  buildings  and  plant.  We  have 
just  built  that  large  building  (exhibiting  photograph)  this  last  year. 
That  cost  about  120,000  without  anything  in  it.  As  I  say,  we  appear 
before  you  to  appeal  to  your  committee  in  regard  to  these  bedsteads. 
They  come  in  as  manufactures  of  metals  and  we  do  not  see  how  we  can 
compete,  without  a  very  heavy  reduction  in  wages,  with  a  reduced 
tariff  for  these  goods.  The  tariff  is  not  high,  I  think ;  I  do  not  consider 
it  so. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Is  it  satisfactory  now  1 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  satisfactory.  We  appeal  to  your  com- 
mittee to  maintain  this  duty  and  if  possible  to  reduce  the  duty  on  some 
raw  material  which  we  are  obliged  to  import  and  which  we  can  not  get 
in  this  country  successfully  at  the  present  time.  We  formerly  imported 
extensively,  but  we  are  gradually  ceasing  importing  and  are  probably 
not  importing  more  than  15  per  cent  of  what  we  imported  when  we 
started  in  business.  There  have  been  some  things  on  which  I  think  the 
tariff  might  be  reduced,  because  I  do  not  see  the  consistency  of  a  tariff 
on  the  raw  materials  equal  to  that  on  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Paynb.  What  is  this  15  ])er  cent  t 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  We  import  a  material^  what  we  call  ca»^9At\^^\  \^*^ 
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is  au  iron  tube  wbicli  ^oos  in  the  brass  tube,  which  is  nsed  for  bedstead 
purposes  almost  (exclusively. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  this  15  per  cent  you  import  now  largely  of  these  case 
tubes  T 

Mr.  WniTCOMB.  Is  largely  now  of  a  si)ecial  kind  of  bedstead  tnbes 
whicrh  we  use  for  iron  bedsteads.  This  is  a  tube  (exhibiting  sample) 
which  is  used  for  bedsteads  exclusively  and  is  nia<le  on  the  other  side, 
and  our  tube  makers  on  this  side  have  not  care<l  yet  to  make  t)iein.  It 
is  a  light  weight  tube  and  tiiey  say  the  demand  is  not  suMciont  here  for 
tlu^m  to  nuike  preparations  and  lay  down  a  idant.  We  expect  to  be 
able  to  buy  this  all  here,  but  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so. 

]Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  not  as  much  labor  represented  on  that  as  on 
your  article? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No,  sir;  it  is  roufrh  tube.  I  can  show  you  a  piece 
of  it  if  you  like. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  has  not  been  polished  or  turned  upt 

Mr.  WuiTCOMB.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  plain  close  joint  tube. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  When  you  say  there  is  30  to  40  per  cent  labor  in  your 
Work,  you  take  that  as  raw  niateriall 

Mr.  Whitiomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  you  do  not  consider  the  labor  involved  in  thatf 

Mr.  WuiTCOMB.  That  is  our  individual  labor  alter  it  gets  to  us.  We 
take  this  and  shape  it  into  bedsteads  and  linish  it.  There  is  a  class  of 
stuff  you  see  we  make  (exhibiting  book)  and  it  all  comes  to  us  in  long 
lengths,  and  then  we  have  to  shape  it  up  and  fix  it.  At  present,  for  in- 
stance, that  tube  i)ays  45  per  cent,  and  we  pay  more  duty  on  some 
classes  of  raw  nu'iterial  than  on  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  IIoi'KiNS.  What  you  call  raw  material  is  the  linished  product  of 
some  other  inanulacturer? 

Mr.  WiiiTOoiMB.  Yes,  sir;  we  admit  that;  wo  do  not  claim  that  this 
is  raw  material. 

Mr.  Paynk.  This  is  all  ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  WuiTCOMB.  This  is  ad  valorem  and  this  is  specific  (exhibiting 
same). 

Mr.  Dalzell.  AVhere  does  that  come  fromt 

Mr.  WniTCOMB.  Birmingham,  England. 

Mr.  HoPKrNS.  Is  not  that  article  produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  particular  article  is  not.  This  is  what  we  call 
a  close-joint  tube,  and  it  is  made  out  of  rolled  iron  and  they  can  not . 
make  this  as  well  on  this  side  as  the  other,  or  rather  they  do  not  want 
to  make  it.  The  tube  iniinufacturers  claim  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
demand  for  this  particular  weight  of  tubes,  as  it  will  not  stand  the 
pressure  of  steam  or  water,  and  they  say  they  do  not  (;are  to  work  in  it. 

Mr.  Payne,  iiutifaliof  this  bedstead  business  was  manufEtctured 
here 

Mr.  WniTCOMB.  They  would  make  that;  it  only  wants  a  demand. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  In  other  words,  the  development  of  the  interest  you 
represent  here  would  create  a  demand  which  would  be  met  by  the  man- 
ufacjtures  of  such  articles  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Whitco.^ib.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  done  in  all  other  businesses.  We 
are  buying  now  from  one  to  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods  in  this 
country  that  was  never  made  here  before,  and,  moreover,  people  haye 
come  to  us  and  said  that  *'  if  you  men  would  give  us  orders,  that  wiH 
be  an  encouragement  to  us  to  expend  this  money  in  making  these 
plants  and  patterns,  and  all  of  this,  we  will  make  them  for  you."    They 
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would  not  tonch  them  anless  we  give  them  orders  8o  that  they  could 
certainly  see  their  way  to  getting  their  money  back. 

Mr.  Hopkins.,  In  other  words,  they  are  not  willing  to  invest  their 
money  on  an  uncertainty! 

Mr.  Whitcomtb.  Yes,  sir;  exactly.  I  might  say  in  this  connection, 
while  I  think  of  it,  in  regard  to  this  particular  business,  we  started  this 
business  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  The  scheme  was  all  prepared 
and  all  Jaid  out,  and  capital  all  provided  for,  and  the  enterprise  all 
planned,  ready  to  start  three  years  prior  to  when  we  did  start,  but  when 
the  agitation  of  the  tariff  commenced,  and  the  prospect  was  we  did  not 
know  what  would  be  done,  and  there  was  a  i^robability  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff,  we  dropped  the  whole  thing  for  three  years,  and  I 
continued  importing  and  going  to  Europe  and  buying  goods.  We  did 
not  dare  to  invest  our  money  in  that  enterprise  on  an  uncertainty,  and 
later  on,  when  the  thing  was  determined  and  the  policy  was  to  be  con- 
tinued, we  went  ahead  and  spent  our  money  and  built  the  factories, 
but  before  that  we  did  not  care  to  doit;  we  could  not  start  the  busi- 
ness; it  was  absolutely  impossible.  It  would  have  been  suicidal  for  us 
to  start  the  business  without  a  protective  ti\nft\ 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Hiw  this  tariff  you  speak  of  worked  beneficially  or 
otherwise  to  the  consumers  of  this  country! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  has  been  decidedly  beneficial;  as  I  have  said 
we  are  selling  goods  much  cheaper  than  I  sold  the  foreign  goods  and 
our  prices  are  reducing  all  the  time.  We  have  reduced  our  prices  ever 
since  we  commenced  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  the  quality  of  the  articles  manufactured  on  this 
side  of  the  water  compare  how  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  t 

Mr.  WniTCOMB.  They  are  a  much  superior  goods. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  Taking  a  sample  bed  of  the  production,  which,  for 
instance,  five  years  ago  you  sold  to  the  retail  trade,  what  can  it  be  sold 
for  now  f 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  are  selling  a  bed  to-day  for  $6  that  we  used  to 
get  $7.50,  $8,  and  $8.50.  I  have  had  as  high  as  $8.50  for  a  bedstead 
we  are  selling  to-day  for  $G,  better  finished,  a  better  mounted  bed,  and 
better  in  every  particular.  You  can  go  to  Chicago  and  see  the  goods 
on  exhibition  there  to  day,  our  goods  are  exliibitied  in  the  Manufac- 
tures building,  and  compare  them  with  foreign  goods,  and  if  they  are 
not  superior,  if  the  line  of  goods  on  exhibition  of  American  manufac- 
tures are  not  superior  to  the  English  I  am  much  mistaken.  The 
English  goods  are  more  elaborate,  more  expensive  goods,  something 
beyond  the  general  ability  of  people  to  buy,  but  for  staple  goods  that 
everybody  can  buy  our  goods  are  very  much  superior,  and  Qie  public, 
can  decide  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Geab.  The  tariff  act  of  1890  stimulated  your  business  t 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  said,  the  tariff*  act  of  1890  was  no 
change  from  what  it  was  before.  There  was  no  change  in  the  McKin- 
ley  bill:  it  remained  as  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  only  benefit  of  the  tariff'  was  that  the  tariff  was 
to  remain  stable  f 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  you  had  a  certainty  for  the  investment  of  your 
capital  and  the  development  of  your  business! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it  exactly.  We  had  confidence  to 
go  ahead  with  our  business  and  that  is  what  we  did.  We  started  right 
in  from  the  ground;  broke  the  ground;  and  built  the  whole  thing. 
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Mr.  BuBROWS.  How  would  it  uffect  your  industry  to  reduce  the  duty 
nowt 

Mr.  WiiiTCO^re.  Of  course  we  would  be  obliged  to  meet  competition. 
A  retluctiou  of  dut^'  would  open  us  tx)  cuts,  of  course,  and  u  further 
intlux  of  foreign  goods.  As  i  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  there  are  prob- 
ably two  or  three  times  as  many  foreign  goods  sold  here  to-day  as 
American  goods,  and,  of  course,  with  a  reduced  duty  they  would  flood 
the  country  with  them,  but  we  would  continue  in  business,  and  be 
obliged  to  reduce  wages  and  curtail  at  every  point. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  mean  you  would  have  to  reduce  the  price  on  your 
goods  alsot 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  Yes,  sir;  we  should  in  some  way  reduce  prices  in 
order,  of  course,  to  meet  the  competition,  and  the  first  thing  would  be, 
of  course,  on  the  labor. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  do  yon  attribute  the  concessions  you  are  making 
to  your  customers  to  the  operation  of  the  tariff,  if  taking  the  tariff  off 
will  reduce  the  prices  still  moret 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  The  point  is,  these  goods  are  imported,  they  come 
and  go  into  the  importer's  hands.  He  has  to  have  his  price  to  get  a 
profit,  he  can  not  do  it  otherwise  because  he  has  to  carry  a  large  stock 
ofstuf[*and  take  chances  of  damage  and  distribute  them  all  over  the 
country  to  the  consumers  and  he  has  to  have  that  intermediate  profit. 
We  as  manufacturers  sell  direct  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  If  you  have  reduced  your  price  from  $7.50  and  $8 
to  J6 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  That  is  the  retail  price. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  have  prices  on  the  other  side  been,  what  course 
have  they  taken,  have  they  gone  up  or  downf 

Mr.  W^HiTGOMB.  The  prices  on  the  other  side  have  been  about  as  low 
as  they  can  get  tbem  there  on  account  of  the  extreme  competition. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  put  your  prices  down  in  fact  in  order  to  compete 
with  those  goods  t 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  We  are  obliged  to  have  our  prices,  of  course,  in 
range  with  those  of  foreign  goods. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  then,  that  your  concessions  to  your 
customers  are  due  more  to  the  competition  of  the  cheap  foreign  goods 
than  to  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  part  of  your  concessions  to  your  customers  is 
due  to  the  tariff'  and  what  part  to  this  competition? 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  The  reduction  in  the  price  of  our  goods  is  neither 
due  to  comi)etition  nor  the  tariff'.    We  manufacture  our  goods 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Then  you  modify  what  you  stated  just  now. 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  I  may  have  misunderstood  it.  I  will  ask  you  to 
state  your  question  once  more. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  are  proceeding  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  ex- 
planation in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  I  was  saying  our  t-endency  in  prices  is  downward. 

Mr.  TiTBNEB.  Then  you  do  not  attribute  it  to  the  protective  tariff  t 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  I  do  not  attribute  our  downward  prices.  They  are 
the  same  as  anything  else  in  gettin<x  out  a  I'ATfxo.  volume  of  goods.  The 
more  goods  we  sell  the  better  our  showing  will  make.  We  do  not  want 
a  large  profit;  we  want  a  large  sale. 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  If  you  had  kept  your  price  on  the  article  mentioned  to 
$7.50  or  $8  would  not  the  foreign  goods  have  come  in  and  undersold 
yout 
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Mr.  Whitoomb.  ITo,  sir;  those  were  foreign  goods  that  we  were 
selling. 

Mr.  TuBNEH.  Then  you  bought  cheaper  t 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  We  bought  not  necessarily  cheaper;  there  was  no 
competition  for  American  goods. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  you  mean  by  your  illustration  to  state  that  the 
tariff  had  nothing  to  do  with  this,  that  it  was  a  business  arrangement 
of  yours  to  make  this  reduction  in  prices  f 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  our  idea  was  to  get  the  goods  out  as  soon 
as  possible  and  sell  them. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off  the  goods  could  not  you  sell 
cheaper! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  We  could  if  we  reduced  our  wages  down  and  get 
the  goods  out  cheaper  as  would  be  the  natural  result  of  competing 
with  foreign  goods  at  a  much  less  cost  of  production.  Then  we  could 
sell  our  goods  for  less  because  the  cost  of  making  them  would  be  less. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  misunderstood  you.    I  thought  you  were  an  importer. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  was. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  you  are  one  no  longer.  You  are  competing  with 
the  importer  I 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  much  would  it  reduce  wages  T 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  The  rate  of  wages,  as  I  stated  to  the  committee  a 
few  minutes  ago,  we  pay  our  men  on  an  average  of  from  100  to  200  per 
cent  more  than  what  they  could  get  on  the  other  side.  We  have  men 
working  in  our  place  to-day,  and  I  have  seen  the  same  men  working  in 
England  for  18  shillings,  $4.50,  a  week. 

Mr.  Oear.  How  much  money  is  engaged  in  this  business? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  think  there  are  about  ten  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  many  employes  t 

Mr.  Whitoomb,  We  have  had  as  high  as  125  in  our  factory,  and  I 
presume  there  are  probably  four  or  five  other  concerns  which  perhaps 
may  have  had  as  many  more. 

Mr.  Gear.  It  would  be  about  600  or  700  people! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  much  capital  is  there  employed  in  this  business  in 
this  country! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Judging  from  my  own  business,  and  assuming  my 
competitors  are  quite  as  well  off  as  I  am,  I  presume  likely  half  a  mil- 
lion of  money.  There  is  the  Westlake  Company,  of  Chicago ;  of  course 
I  can  not  tell  exactly  how  much  that  is,  but  there  is  the  Cirouhl  Merce- 
reau  Company,  the  Buffalo  Company,  of  New  York — they  have  $100,000 
capital,  and  we  have  $100,000 — and  there  is  $200,000  in  those  two  con- 
cerns.   I  presume  our  competitors  are  as  well  off. 

Mr.  Burrows.  It  was  suggested  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  you  could 
sell  this  product  cheaper;  how  much  business  would  you  do  if  you 
took  off  the  duty  and  kept  up  the  price  of  wagers  T 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  do  not  see  how  we  should  be  able  to  do  anything, 
as  these  goods  would  come  in  so  much  cheaper  than  we  could  sell 
them. 

Mr.  Burrows.  It  would  stop  your  business! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  not  make  any  competition  and 
maintain  tbe  same  scale  of  wages. 

Mr.  Burrows.  You  would  go  out  of  business  entirely  in  the  United 
States,  and  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  foreigners! 

Mr,  Whitoomb.  If  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  were 
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wiped  out  of  tbebuRiness  tlie  importers  would  continue  to  import  i^oods 
at  the  same  price  I  did,  $7.50  for  a  bed  we  are  selling  at  $6.  That  la  the 
way  it  worked  before,  and  tliat  is  the  way  it  would  work  again.  I 
have  been  on  both  sides  in  this  business.  We  have  made  goods  in 
England  and  in  America,  and  we  know  what  we  paid  in  wages  on  the 
other  side  and  here,  and  at  what  price  we  sold  the  foreign  goods  in  this 
country  and  the  domestic  products,  and  the  consumers  are  getting  the 
goods  cheaper  to-day. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Ilave  you  uiiide  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  on  the  other  side! 

Mr.  Whitgokb.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  made  that  statement.  I  have  seen 
girls  working  there  who  got  7  and  9  shillings  a  week — that  is,  on  the 
other  side.  That  would  be  $1.75  to  $2.1*5,  and  we  do  not  pay  any  of 
our  girls  less  than  $1  a  day  and  fmm  that  to  $7,  $8,  and  $9  a  week, 
according  to  their  ability  to  do  piecework.  We  would  not  dare  to 
offer  a  girl  $2  a  week  to  do  work  if  she  did  not  have  any  experienee 
at  all.  In  regard  to  woven-wire  mattresses,  a  thing  we  sell  a  great 
many  of,  I  have  made  the  same  goods  right  iu  New  York  City  and 
paid  a  man  tl4  a  week,  and  I  have  seen  the  same  man  work  on  the 
same  identical  thing  for  $4.50  a  week  on  the  other  side.  I  have  seen 
that  of  my  own  personal  experience.  He  got  18  shillings  a  week.  Of 
course,  my  position  in  this  matter  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  business  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  There  is  a 
home  competition  in  this  business.  We  can  not  get  any  fancy  prices 
for  our  stutf ;  we  are  competing  with  one  another  here  and  the  goods 
are  steadily  being  redu(*^d  iu  price,  so  much  so  that  one  of  my  com- 
petitors has  clap))ed  a  mortgage  on  liis  factory.  That  did  not  surprise 
me,  for  I  could  not  see  how  he  could  sell  at  the  ])rices  at  which  he  was 
selling. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  social  condition  of 
workmen  on  the  other  side  t 

Mr.  WHiTCora.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  do  they  live  there  compared  with  the  workmen 
whom  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  \Vhit('OM«.  They  do  not  live  in  any  api)roach  to  the  way  they 
live  here.  Now  to  illustrate,  I  have  a  man  who  makes  very  high  wages 
here.  He  is  one  of  our  foremen  in  one  of  our  de|)artinents.  He  came 
from  the  other  si<le.  and  that  man  had  never  made  at  the  top  price  on 
piecework  over  810  to  $  1 2  a  week.  He  has  made  on  the  average — I  have 
just  gottiMi  the  averages  out,  as  I  have  been  obligee!  to  hnik  over  oar 
payroll — that  man  has  been  making  40  cents  an  hour  since  we  com- 
menced  to  make  IxMlsteads.  He  had  othiT  uumi  to  w(»rk  for  him,  but 
his  net  result  was  about  $4  a  day.  ^'ow  that  workman  takes  his  family 
and  goes  to  Kuro]>e  this  summer.  Last  year  he  came  and  wanted  to 
know  if  he  could  no^  get  a  cottage  down  on  the  seashore;  that  he  was 
going  to  the  beach. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  man  who  (!an  buy  Malaga  grapes. 

Mr.  Gear.  From  your  observation  and  personal  kiiowhMlge  the  same 
workman  in  this  country  receives  far  better  than  he  would  for  work  at 
wages  yrm  have  indicated  abroad? 

Mr.  WuiTCOMH.  Infinitely  better. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  abroad,  England f 

Mr.  WiiiTCOMn.  Binninglianu  ICnghind. 

Mr.  CiEAE.  Do  you  com])ete  with  any  other  country? 

Mr.  WiiiTcoMn.  ^ot  for  bedsteads. 

Mr.  Gear.  Wire  mattresses! 
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Mr.  Whitcomb.  !N"o,  sir;  we  can  make  wire  mattresses  cheaper  here 
than  they  can  on  the  other  side  because  the  lumber  is  so  much  less. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  made  these  metallic  bedsteads 
both  in  England  and  here! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  My  partner  was  a  manufacturer  in  England,  and  I 
used  to  go  over  there  and  buy  goods  when  I  was  an  importer,  and  he 
came  over  here  and  started  tb^  business  with  me,  and  while  I  did  not 
personally  make  them  myself,  he  has,  and  it  substantially  demonstrates 
what  I  stated  that  we  have  made  goods  on  both  sides.  He  was  a  man- 
ufacturer for  15  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  now  employ  the  same  men  you  worked 
over  there  t 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  some  men,  we  have  about  six  here — six  or 
seven  men  who  came  over  here  with  us.  We  had  to  start  the  business 
and  we  needed  experienced  men,  whom  we  could  not  obtain  here.  The 
rest  of  our  employes  have  been  picked  right  off  the  streets  of  the  town — 
every  one  of  them.  We  have  men  to-day,  plenty  of  men,  I  presume 
25,  who  were  hired  at  $1.50  a  day,  who  are  now  making  $3  and  $3.50  a 
day.  Those  wages  were  a  little  abnormal,  because  ours  was  a  new  in- 
dustry, our  piecework,  etc.,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  was  experimental, 
and  they  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  our  experience.  Tliose  same  men 
who  came  in  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  have  been  making  $3  and 
$3.50  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Now  do  you  know  of  your  personal  knowledge  what 
wages  were  paid  in  the  English  factories! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  from  personal  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  the  pay  rolls'? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  have  not  myself,  but  my  i)artner  has  paid  them 
off  himself  and  he  knows  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  are  not  asking  in  regard  to  your  partner! 

Mr.  Whitcomb,  From  personal  knowledge  I  have  only  the  testi- 
mony of  those  men. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  different  hours 
of  work  in  this  country  and  in  Birmingham,  Englandt 

Mr.  WHiTC03in.  They  have  in  England,  I  think,  they  run  the  eight- 
hour  day,  but  I  do  not  think 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  runt 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Ten  hours  a  day,  but  that  eight  hours  a  day  is  not 
necessarily  in  all  lines  of  business.  The  busines  is  done  by  piecework 
anyway,  so  the  hours  of  labor  do  not  enter  into  the  cost;  they  make 
what  they  can. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge — and  of  course 
you  come  before  this  committee  to  enlighten  them  and  we  want  you  to 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  and  not  hearsay — of  the  net  product 
per  hand  in  the  Birmingham  factory  and  your  factory! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  this  way 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  it  a  little  while  ago. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  A  gentleman  asked  me  if  1  thought  there  was  any 
greater  cai)acity  in  turning  out  work  here,  and  I  said  1  did  not  think 
there  was,  because  I  did  not  see  why  there  should  be.  Thev  had  the 
same  appliances,  etc.,  and  there  could  be  no  particular  reason,  that  I 
eould  see,  why  they  should  do  more  work  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  prices  also  of  these 
bedsteads  have  fallen  considerably  in  the  last  three  years! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  i)rices  fallen  in  England  as  well  as  heret 
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Mr.  WniTCOMB.  I  do  not  think  there  hji8  been  as  much  change  there, 
because  the  competition  in  Kiighmd  has  been  for  years  to  a  very  fine 
point.  There  are  21  very  hir^e  nninber  of  manufactories,  and  they  are 
competing  with  each  other  to  the  very  knife,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Tlien  ycni  further  suggested  if  the  tariff  was  re- 
moved these  manufacturers  wouhl  put  up  their  prices  of  goods  beret 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  1  think  the  result  would  be  tliat  the  prices 
would  go  up,  for  the  reason  the  im])orter  would  go  back;  he  could  go 
back  to  the  same  prices  he  sold  his  goods  at  when  there  was  no  com- 
petition here. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  prices  in  England  being  made  by  sharp 
competition  there,  could  they  put  up  prices  without  a  combination  be- 
tween themt 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  air;  they  have  a  combination  between  tbem. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  have  a  sharp  competition 
and  then  a  combination! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  have  a  combination  to  protect  themselves.  I 
had  that  direct  about  two  days  ago. 

The  Chairman.  They  compete  with  each  other  and  put  their  priees 
to  the  lowest  notch,  and  then  they  have  a  combination  to  protect  each 
other  from  each  other! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  had  got  so  low  that  they  had  to  form  a  com- 
bination to  get  a  prolit,  that  is  a  iact. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  there  could  be  a  cx)mbination 
without  a  protective  tarill'f 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  On  the  other  side,  well  I  do  not  know.  They  com- 
pete with  each  other  and  protect  themselves  against  the  home  trade  as 
well  as  foreign.  The  coni]>etition  here  is  keen  enough  among  our- 
selves, 1  assure  you  of  that,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  proportion  of  the  beds  sold  in  this  country 
are  still  imported! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Of  course,  I  have  no  means  for  knowing  exactly, 
and  it  is  only  approximately  that  I  can  answer  that  (piesticm.  I  think 
to  day  there  are  ])robably  three  times  as  many  foreign  bedsteads  sold 
as  there  are  American  bedsteads  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  not  probably  as  many  sold  now  as  there 
were  before  you  began  manufacturing! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  1  think  there  are  more. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  become  the  fashion! 

Mr.  W^hitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  the  business  has  been  increasing  all  the 
time  and  probably  more  are  sold.  They  are  becoming  more  used  for 
general  household  purposes  than  they  were  formerly.  It  was  a  busi- 
ness here  before  we  started,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  were 
ma(le  by  American  manufacturers,  so  they  c^ost  very  high. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  employes  did  you  say  were  engaged  in 
this  business! 

Mr.  W^hitcomb.  We  have  had  in  our  concern  about  125. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  other  c(mc>erns  are  there! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  think  there  are  nine  or  ten  other  concjerns. 

The  Chairman.  Would  tliey  employ  125  employes  each! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  should  not  imagine  tliey  would  employ  as  many, 
as  we  are  one  of  the  leading  concerns. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sujipose  there  are  500  or  (iOO  persons 
ployed ! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  presume  so. 
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The  Chaibman.  How  many  consumers  do  you  imagine  there  are  in 
this  country  t 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  hope  there  are  65,000,000  who  will  want  our 
bedsteads. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  interest  is  to  get  as  good  prices  as  you  can 
for  your  product! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Out  object  is  to  sell  the  goods  as  extensively  as 
we  can  and  not  at  the  greatest  price.  Our  tendency  is  to  sell  goods  at 
a  fair  price  and  get  as  large  a  sale  as  possible.  We  have  to  compete 
with  these  goods  with  wooden  bedsteads  and  we  can  not  get  anything 
but  a  fair  price  for  the  goods.  It  is  not  the  idea  of  manufacturing  the 
goods  and  getting  a  high  price  for  them. 

Mr.  Gear.  It  is  large  sales  which  aggregate  your  profit  t 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  unless  we  sold  the  goods  at  a  low  figure 
we  could  not  compete  with  wooden  bedsteads  which  sell  cheaper  than 
these;  what  we  want  is  output. 

Mr.  Geab.  You  have  stated  there  has  been  a  combine  in  England? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Geab.  Has  there  been  any  combine  in  this  country  among  the 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  no  combination  or  an  at- 
tempt at  a  combination.  I  think  every  manufacturer  makes  up  his 
prime  cost  and  puts  his  price  at  which  he  is  willing  to  sell  the  goods  at. 
That  is  Qur  idea. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  partner  had  been  a 
manufacturer  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  When  did  he  come  over  here  and  engage  in  manufac- 
turing? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Three  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  induced  him  to  come  over  here? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  inducement  was  this:  I  was  going  abroad 
buying  these  goods,  and  I  at  one  time  made  the  remark  to  him  (he  is  a 
young,  energetic  man  and  a  thorough  mechanic,  good  bedstead  maker) 
and  I  said,  "It  is  no  place  for  you  over  here;  you  ought  to  be  in  Amer- 
ica,^ and  I  said,  "I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  If  you  will  come  over 
and  associate  with  me  in  business,  we  will  start  a  manufactory  for  these 
goods."  He  had  no  ties,  no  family,  and  he  said,  "All  right,  I  will  think 
about  it."  He  thought  about  it,  and,  as  a  result,  he  came  over  here. 
I  furnished  the  money,  and  he  had  the  practical  experience,  and  we 
formed  this  business — this  partnership;  that  is  what  induced  him  to 
come. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  a  partner  in  the  English  establish- 
ment? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  is  not  an  English  establishment.  Oh,  over  tliere, 
I  was  not  a  partner;  no,  sir.  However,  we  started  in  England  and  made 
our  plant  in  England  and  then  brought  it  over  here,  because  I  was  en- 
gaged in  other  business  in  New  York  and  did  not  sever  my  relations 
there  for  six  months  or  nearly  a  year  after  I  started  this. 

Mr.  Bynum.  How  many  men  did  I  understand  you  to  say  he  brought 
over  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  think  six  skilled  workmen  came  over. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Did  they  work  on  piecework  over  there? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  they  worked  on  pieceMrork  over  there. 

Mr.  Bynum.  And  they  work  on  piecework  here? 

T  H 31 
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Mr.  Whitcomb.  Tea,  sir. 

Mr.  Btnum.  What  were  tlie  prices  paid  there  as  compared  here  finr 
piecework  T 

Mr.  Whitoo^ib.  1  can  not  tt^ll  you  the  details  of  theprice  of  the  work. 

Mr..ByNUM.  You  do  not  know  the  detail  pric(»a  of  the  workl 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  that  is  not  my  depart- 
ment in  the  business. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Now,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  fju*t  that  the  amount  of  xuece- 
work  here  is  larger  by  reason  of  the  improved  machinery  usedl 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No,  sir;  these  bedsteads  are  made  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  they  made  them  on  the  other  side,  exactly;  we  make  them 
on  the  English  style. 

Mr.  B  YNUM.  Do  not  you  know  the  English  workmen  do  not  allow  the 
use  of  machinery  like  they  do  over  heret 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  In  the  manuiacture  of  bedsteads  there  is  very  little 
of  ma(;hineryused;  it  is  most  all  hand  work.  The  parts  are  made,  out  off, 
assembled,  and  put  together  by  hand,  and  on  the  iron  bedsteads  they 
are  all  cast  up  by  hand  process  in  the  foundry.  There  is  no  machine 
work  which  goes  into  them  except  polishing  the  brass  work.  Very 
little  machinery  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  this  business. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  found  the  business  very  i)rofitablet 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Well,  up  to  this  time  we  have  never  paid  a  dividend, 
but  we  hope  we  have  made  some  money,  but  it  has  all  gone  into  the 
plant.  I  worked  myself  for  two  and  a  half  years  and  did  not  get  a  cent. 
I  did  not  get  car  fare  out  of  it.  Last  year  we  paid  ourselves  a  salary. 
Up  to  that  time  my  partner  had  a  salary,  because  he  had  to  have  some- 
thing to  live  on,  but  I  happened  to  have  a  little  money  of  my  own  to 
live  on  and  managed  to  get  along  without  drawing  money  out  of  the 
concern.  The  business  is  profitable,  or  rather  we  expect  it  will  be 
profitable. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  How  much  have  you  added  to  your  plant  as  the  result 
of  your  operations  for  the  three  years  Y 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  added  to  the  plant,  we  have  doubled  oar 
building,  but  we  have  not  done  this  out  of  our  earnings.  That  has  been 
done  for  us  on  a  percentage  of  interest  by  the  water  company  of  the 
town  in  which  we  are  manufacturing.  They  were  satisfied  we  were 
going  to  be  a  fixture,  and  as  we  wanted  facilities  a  proposition  was 
made  to  have  them  erect  this  for  a  factory,  which  was  done. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  W^hat  is  the  percentage f 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  suppose— do  you  mean  in  machinery  or  in  monqrt 

Mr.  Tubneb.  I  mean  how  much  from  your  earnings  has  gone  into 
your  plant;  that  is,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  stating  it! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  do  not  think — I  shall  have  to  think  a  little  bit  to 
answer  the  question  intelligently — I  think  we  have  put  in  $20^000  ftom 
our  earnings  in  the  plant. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  In  three  and  a  half  years  t 

Mr.  Payne.  On  a  capital  of  ♦100,000 1 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  paid  in  a  little  less  than  $75,000,  bat  we 
have  not  taken  anything  out  of  the  business.  Everything  we  have 
made  has  gone  back  in  there.  I  supx>ose  we  put  in  $5,000  or  $6|000  a 
year  in  the  plant  from  our  earnings. 

Mr.  Geab.  In  betterments  f 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  The  firm  has  also  drawn  salaries Y 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  have  had  salaries  only  this  last  year;  that  ia^ 
three  of  them.    Prior  to  that  there  was  only  one  salaried  man  in  the 
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concern.  I  had  nothing,  and  my  partner — last  year  we  reorganized  the 
business  and  took  in  another  partner  as  we  had  to  have  more  help. 
Before  we  took  him  in  I  practically  owned  the  whole  concern. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  lease  the  plantt 

Mr.  WniTCOMB.  Yes,  sirj  we  lease  the  building;  we  own  some  of 
them.  We  have  expended  on  the  property  about  $10,000  ourselves  in 
buildings,  but  the  rest  belong  to  the  water  company  there,  as  they  built 
ii  for  us. 

^Ir.  Geab.  You  said  you  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  odd  employes  f 

Mr.  WniTCOMB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Geab.  Most  of  them  have  other  persons  dependent  upon  themf 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  most  of  them  have  large  families.  I 
supi)ose  there  are  not  less  than  400  people  who  are  directly  dependent 
on  our  business  there.  Possibly  some  of  these  other  gentlemen  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  business  may  like  to  say  something  to  the  com- 
mittee on  this  subject. 

A  Eepresentative  of  H.  L.  Judd  &  Company.  What  we  would 
say  would  be  substantially  the  same  as  what  you  have  already  stated; 
our  experience  has  been  about  the  same  as  yours. 
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Pmgngh  21S. 

Chicago,  September  12^  1893. 

SiB:  The  duty  on  our  bill  is  now  45  per  cent.  Before  the  McKinley 
tariff  bill  it  was  36  per  cent.  We  don't  ask  for  any  great  reduction 
simply  to  bring  it  back  to  the  35  per  cent.  We  established  this  busi- 
ness in  the  West,  and  employ  a  large  number  of  men  handling  the 
same,  to  whom  we  pay  high  wages.  The  manufacturers  in  this  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  if  protected  with  a  35  per  cent  duty  and 
all  the  brass  and  iron  in  this  country  at  the  lowest  price  ever  known 
can  not  compete  with  us,  they  most  certainly  ought  to.  The  manu- 
facturers here  are  employing  neaily  altogether  foreign  labor  and  pay- 
ing very  little  more,  if  any,  than  the  manufacturers  in  Europe.  One 
house  in  Birmingham,  Conn.,  was  called  up  before  United  States  judge 
for  importing  foreign  labor.  We  have,  also,  had  to  pay  45  per  cent, 
duty  on  boxing  and  bundling.  The  boxes  are  no  use  to  us,  and  we 
have  to  break  them  up,  being  too  large  to  ship  again,  and  many  of  these 
boxes  being  charged  to  us  at  $3  and  $4  each. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

MiLLEB  Hall  &  Son. 

RECAPITULATION  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  IRON  AND  BRASS  BEDS. 

We  pay  45  per  cent  daty,  we  pay  45  per  cent  duty  on  boxing,  we  pay  fVeight 
4.000  miles.  Labor  very  nearly  the  same  in  Europe.  Iron,  brass,  and  cop}>er,  if  any- 
tning,  cheaper  to-day  in  the  United  States  than  Europe.  At  tiie  45  per  cent  dnty 
it  is  impossible  to  compete,  and  it  is  only  on  acconntof  the  superiority  of  foreign  lac- 
quer, thus  creating  a  demand  for  imported  beds,  we  have  thus  far  been  enabled  to  do  so. 

Miller  Hall  Sl  Son. 
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COTTON  MACII INERT. 

(Panrnph  21b.) 

Monday,  September  13j  1893. 


STATEKEHT  OF  MB.  WULUM  H.  BENT,  OF  TAimTOH,  MASS,  TBSA8UBSB  QT 
KASOK  KACHIHE  W0BK8  AND  8ECBETABT    OF  THE  GOTTOE  MACHIVXBT  BUZUI- 
EBff  ASBOCIATIOE. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  read  a  Btatement  that  will  take  perhaps  seven 
or  eight  minutes,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  which 
you  may  desire  to  ask. 

The  Cotton  Ma(^hinery  Builders'  Association  respectfully  presents  to 
your  honorable  body  the  following  statement  of  fa<;ts  relating  to  their 
industry,  with  the  desire  to  aid  you  in  your  coiiHideration  of  their  in- 
terests in  your  preparation  of  a  revised  tariff  bill. 

In  the  present  law  cotton  machinery  is  classed  in  the  metal  schedule. 
clause  215,  "Manufactures,  articles,  or  wares,  not  especially  enumeratea 
or  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wliolly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel, 
lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  alumiuiuniy  or 
any  other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  forty-five 
per  cent  ad  valorem."  The  rate  of  duty  was  not  increase<i  by  the 
Mcffinley  bill.  It  is  low  in  comi)arison  witli  other  manufactures.  It  is 
not  prohibitive,  nor  does  it  materially  restrict  importations,  which  have 
increased  quite  steadily,  reaching  last  year  the  largest  amount  ever 
brought  into  the  country. 

There  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  any  trust  or  combination  of 
cotton-machinery  builders.  Their  pnilits  of  late  years  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  attract  new  capital  to  this  Industry.  From  the  best  obtain- 
able statistics,  it  appears  that  the  capital  invested  is  about  edzteen 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that,  if  all  the  establislnnents  were  working  up 
to  their  full  capacity,  they  would  emplo.y  about  eighteen  thousand  men. 

The  character  of  workmen  employed  is  of  the  highest  order  in  moralSi 
intelligence,  and  skill,  forming  a  class  of  valuable  citizens.  Ootton- 
machinery  manufa<!tories  have  been  for  fifty  years,  and  are  now,  the 
nurseries  and  training  schools  from  which  many  of  the  best  mechanioB 
in  the  country  have  graduated,  who  have  become  leaders  in  the  devd- 
opment  of  our  national  resourtjea. 

They  have  furnished  invaluable  aid  to  our  Government  in  times  of 
peril,  by  inventing  and  building  improved  machinery  for  the  equipment 
of  arsenals,  and  by  making  great  numbers  of  muskets  and  other  imple- 
ments of  war,  at  a  time  when  the  foreign  vendors  of  such  articles  were 
taking  undue  advantage  of  our  dire  necessit  ies  ^y  demanding  exorbi- 
tant prices. 

The  great  strides  whicli  have  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  cot- 
ton spinning  during  the  past  twenty  years  were  the  result  of  the 
inventions  of  American  mechanics  developed  by  American  capital 
and  labor. 

We  instance  the  fact  that  the  latest  improved  spinning  frames,  which 
have  recently  been  built  by  Xew  Kngland  shops  for  Southern  millsi 
have  a  producing  capacity  60  or  80  per  cent  greater  than  those  which 
were  built  twenty  years  ago,  and  are  sold  at  25  or  30  i)er  cent  lower 
prices  than  similar  machines  at  that  period  were  sold. 

To  the  American  cotton  machiiKMy  builders  l>elon^s  the  credit  of  this 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  success  of  cotton  manufacturing^  fhe 
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reduction  of  prices  of  all  cotton  fabrics  to  the  people,  tlie  enlarged  con- 
sumption of  cotton  and  consetiueut  increase  of  the  material  prosx)erity 
of  the  whole  country. 

Tlie  value  of  these  American  iuventions  is  attested  by  their  adoption 
by  the  English  machine  builders  who  now  advertise  them  as  induce- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  their  iiroducts  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  a  leading  manufacturing  journal  of  England,  called  ''The  Textile 
Manufacture,"  published  in  Manchester,  you  will  find  various  advertise- 
ments, one  I  know  particularly  of  two  pages,  where  it  is  made  up  wholly 
of  what  are  called  the  American  novelties  in  cotton  manufacture,  which 
was  offered  as  superior  to  anything  they  have. 

Labor  constitutes  the  chief  element  of  cost  in  our  industry;  taking 
all  lines  of  cotton  machinery  together,  it  probably  averages  75  percent 
of  their  cost.  In  addition  to  the  workmen  directly  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  machines,  such  as  molders,  blacksmiths,  machinists, 
carpenters,  and  painters,  the  business  requires  the  employment  of  de- 
signers, draftsmen,  pattern-makers,  and  experts,  for  the  constant  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  the  various  lines  of  carding,  spinning, 
and  weaving  machinery. 

The  wages  paid  average  about  double  those  which  are  paid  by  English 
cotton-machinery  builders. 

The  materials  used  are  chiefly  pig  iron,  bar  iron,  steel,  and  lumber. 
The  prices  of  these  articles  are  now  quite  low  here  and  not  a  great 
deal  higher  than  in  England. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  we  think  the  following  conclusions  can 
fairly  be  drawn: 

That  whatever  protection  is  granted  us  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  mainly  a  protection  of  American  labor  of  a  most  desirable 
class — good  citizens  and  valuable  contributors  to  the  growth  and  wealth 
of  our  country.  That  we  are  not  enjoying  any  special  favoritism  from 
the  Government  by  the  recently  enacted  tariff  legislation  which  is  so 
severely  criticised.  That  the  protection  which  we  receive  is  less  than 
that  given  to  other  manufacturers,  in  which  the  labor  cost  is  certainly 
in  no  greater  proportion  than  ours.  That  the  present  rate  of  duty 
allows  of  a  sharp  foreign  competition  and  the  importation  of  a  sufli- 
cient  amount  of  machinery  to  afford  considerable  revenue.  That  the 
removal  of  the  duties  on  the  materials  which  we  use,  chiefly  pig  iron, 
would  not  save  us  enough  in  their  cost  to  cx)mpensate  for  any  even  in- 
considerable reduction  of  the  duty  on  machinery.  That  the  absolute 
necessity  for  our  protection  is  the  higher  wages  which  we  have  to  pay. 
The  difference  in  labor  cost  is  so  largely  in  favor  of  the  foreign  ma- 
chinery builder  that  even  after  paying  45  per  cent  duty  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  he  has  the  advantage  of  us  in  the  cost  of  his  product 
laid  down  in  our  ports.  That  in  the  interest  of  the  great  cotton  indus- 
try of  our  country,  and  particularly  its  development  throughout  the 
Southern  States,  we  should  be  sustained  and  encouraged  as  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  nation.  That  we  are  not  in  any 
sense  monopolists,  nor  do  we  enrich  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
common  people;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  contribute  to  their  comfort 
and  r^uce  the  cost  of  their  household  goods  and  clothing,  without 
receiving  inordinate  gains  from  our  capital  and  labor. 

Gentlemen,  we  appeal  to  your  wisdom  as  statesmen  and  your  sense 
of  justice  as  Americans.  We  believe  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  can 
not  be. reduced  without  serious  injury  to  us  and  our  working  people. 
But  we  recognize  that  the  i^arty  in  power  was  elected  upon  the  promise 
of  a  reduction  of  duties. 
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If  we  are  to  be  ineliidcd  in  tliis  reduction,  we  beg  you  to  spare  nB  all 
you  can  and  to  give  us  certiiinly  as  much  i)iotect.iou  as  you  give  to  any 
other  industry  wherein  so  groat  a  proportion  of  the  cost  is  American 
labor. 

Anticipating  some  questions  which  miglit  proi)erly  and  naturally  will 
be  asked,  I  would  like  to  read,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  per  ceut 
of  wages  here  and  England,  copies  of  letters.  I  have  annexed  copies 
to  this  xiaper  and  tlie  originals  I  have  here  from  the  Knowles  Loom 
Works,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  They  are  inventors  and  owners  of  the 
best  woolen  looms  in  the  world,  so  acknowledged,  and  they  have  a  very 
large  establishment  with  modern  equipment  in  Worcester. 

Mr.  TuENBR.  Worcester,  where  t 

Mr.  Bent.  Massachusetts.  In  order  that  the  loom  could  be  used  to 
advantage  in  England,  parties  have  a8S(H*iated  themselves  with  the 
Knowles  Company,  of  Worcester,  and  they  have  erected  in  England  a 
manufactory  for  the  manufacture  of  these  looms  under  patent  owned 
by  the  Knowles  Loom  Works.  This  gives  the  Knowles  Company  an 
opportunity  to  know  exactly,  which  men  do  not  often  have,  the  cost 
in  the  two  countries. 

Worcester.  September  6, 189S, 

Replying  to  ^our  favor  of  5th  instant,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  often  stndied 
in  detail  the  prices  paid  by  onr  people  in  Kngland  for  biiilditg  the  Know  lea  loom, 
as  their  books  are  open  to  us  always,  and  I  regret  that*  I  have  not  at  hand  the  exAOt 
figures  to  quote  in  comparison,  bnt  will  say  tliat  we  avornge  to  pay  for  labor  two  or 
three  times  as  much  to  build  tlie  same  machinery,  and  in  hduie  instances  the  differ- 
ence is  very  much  greater.  The  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  a  loom 
is  not  very  much  less  there  than  here,  the  larger  item  being  for  labor.  Heuce  what- 
ever protection  is  placed  on  machinery,  so  far  as  our  business  is  concerned^  is  prin- 
cipally a  protection  of  labor,  not  material.  If  there  are  any  special  questiona  yon 
would  like  to  have  us  answer  that  I  have  not  covered  in  above,  we  are, 
Yours  to  command, 

Knowlks  Loom  Wobxb. 
0.  h.  hutchins. 

I  saw  that  the  question  of  wages  being  so  plainly  fixed  by  his  state- 
ment, there  might  come  up  what  I  have  heard  brought  up  as  an  argu- 
ment^ that  the  wage  question  of  England  and  America  is  not  a  fair 
basis  of  per  cent,  because  the  American  workmen  will  produce  so  much 
more  in  a  given  time  than  the  English  workmen,  and  in  that  regard 
we  have  a  decided  advantage.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  bring  that 
question  to  a  solution  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  cotton  machinery  is 
concerned,  and  I  asked  him  that  question  as  to  the  labor  cost  and  this 
is  his  reply: 

Worcester,  September  IS,  1S9S, 

MyDkar  Mr.  Brxt:  Referring  to  onr  former  communication  and  c^nversatioB 
with  yon  this  morning,  I  beg  to  report  after  consultation  with  our  people,  thatttiere 
may  be  no  mistake  about  it,  that  we  are  making  a  porfoctly  conservative  and  tme 
statement  in  saying  that  the  total  labor  cost  of  building  tlio  Knowles  woolen  loom 
in  England  is  less  than  oue-half  the  labor  cost  in  building  thcsiime  loom  heroin  onr 
works.  We  also  beg  to  say  that  so  far  as  construction  of  tliis  oIuhm  of  maohinexy  by 
the  gentlemen  who  bnild  the  Knowles  loom  in  Kngland  is  com-erued,  their  rela- 
tions with  this  country  are  such  that  they  are  frequontly  here  examining  in  detail, 
not  only  the  machinery  in  onr  own  works,  but  in  many  ot'tln^  best  m:ichine  shopa  in 
thlsconntry,  and  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  largepun-liasers  of  the  same  type  of 
American  machinery  an  we  are  using  in  our  own  works,  so  (liat  they  are  praotienUy 
fitted  with  modern  machinery  the  same  an  we  are,  and  a  man's  work  there,  by  rea- 
son of  thiSj  is  fully  equal  in  quantity  to  the  work  that  can  he.  done  here. 

In  addition  to  thia^  Mr.  Edward  Hollingworth,  of  the  abovc-naiiicMl  firm  of  bnlld- 

ers   in  England,  told  me  on  a  recent  visit  in  July,  that  he  wa<t  now  purchasing 

DiRchinery  in  Ovim»uy  made  on  the  American  plan,  but  with  somi^  further improro* 

tueuts,  and  he  was  able  to  porchaae  thu  ma^Vim^i^' ,  co\)v<^  o^ftec  the  Ameriflsn 
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makers,  for  a  ^ood  deal  less  money  thao  be  could  buy  it  in  tbis  country,  and  tbis 
macbinery  is  also  to  be  added  to  bis  plant.  Hence,  wben  yon  take  into  considera- 
tion tbe  fact  tbat  tbeir  price  per  day  or  week  is  so  greatly  inferior  to  ours,  and 
that  they  can  turn  off  as  lar^e  an  amount  of  work  by  reason  of  their  having  the 
improved  maobineryi  you  will  readily  see  that  our  first  statement  is  a  very  conser- 
vative one. 

There  are  many  people  in  tbis  country  who  are  perfectly  familiar  with  tbeir  works 
on  tbe  other  side  who  could  readily  substantiate  our  statement  on  tbis  matter.    If 
there  are  any  other  facts  that  we  can  give  to  you,  you  will  please  command  us. 
We  are,  very  truly,  yourSi 

Knowlks  Loom  Works, 
c.  h.  hutchins, 

President  and  TretUiur^r. 

I  have  annexed  to  this  paper,  which  I  propose  to  leave  with  your 
committee,  copies  of  those  letters  which  I  have  read.  I  am  at  your 
service,  gentlemen,  if  there  are  any  questions. 

Mr.  TURNS B.  What  kind  of  cotton  machinery  do  you  makef 

Mr.  Bent.  We  manufacture  cards,  spinning  frames,  and  looms  in 
very  extensive  varieties. 

Mr.  TciBNEB.  Are  not  they  very  old  devicesf 

Mr.  Bent.  We  have  been  obliged  within  the  last  few  years  to  create 
an  entire  new  system  of  patterns  all  through.  We  brought  out  new 
spinning  frames,  etc.,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  the  same  old  spinning  firamef 

Mr.  Bent.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  has  some  new  attachments f 

Mr.  Bent.  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  new  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ; 
we  could  not  sell  anything  of  the  old  style. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  material  is  old^  but  the  device 
is  the  samef 

Mr.  Bent.  I  meant  the  device,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  what  does  the  diflference  consist  between  your  pres- 
ent spinning  frame  and  the  old  plan  of  making  that? 

Mr.  Bent.  We  were  obliged  to  alter  the  whole  pattern  of  the  frame 
from  the  floor  up,  in  order  to  meet  m:>dern  requirements  of  increased 
speed,  etc. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  a  patented  invention! 

Mr.  Bent.  There  are  patents  ui)on  it,  not  as  a  whole  but  on  some 
portions  of  it.  W^e  brought  out  a  new  mule  in  1887  on  which  we  had 
quite  a  run  of  business,  but  in  1890  we  found  tbat  we  had  to  start 
again  and  we  brought  out  a  new  mule  in  1890  for  fine  yarn.  We  have 
to  bring  out  machinery  at  frequent  intervals  in  order  to  keep  up  or  a 
little  ahead  of  the  march  of  improvements.  Also  in  looms  we  are  con- 
stantly getting  up  new  patterns,  and  are  obliged  to  do  so  in  order  to 
get  business. 

Mr.  Turner.  Wherein  have  you  expedited  the  process  of  cotton 
manufacturing,  say  within  the  last  three  years;  have  you  increased  the 
speed  t 

Mr.  Bknt.  Yes,  sir;  the  machines  run  very  much  faster. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  improved  the  durability  of  the  machinery  f 

Mr.  Bent.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  by  the  substitution  of  superior  work- 
men and  mat^^rial. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  it  takes  fewer  hands  to  operate  the  process  of 
making  fibre  into  clothf 

Mr.  Bent.  Yes,  sir;  fewer  hands  to  the  ma<*.hiu^. 

Mr.  TuRNKR.  You  do  more  of  it  bv  the  n\ai*\\\Tvc^;t^^ 

Mr.  Bent.  That  is  it    A  machine  tended  \)j  \k^  ^^\a%\i^^^^«^^^^' 
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diloe  more  tlian  would  have  been  produced  by  one  Land  a  few  years  ago, 
owing  to  tht^  improvements  in  miu'hinery  very  largely,  almost  entirely, 

Mr.  TuiiNKK.  J)o  you  make  cotton  ginst 

Mr.  Bent.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

!Mr.  Turner.  None  of  your  associates  make  themt 

Mr.  Bent.  Tboy  are  built,  I  think,  in  our  State f 

Mr.  Turner.  What  kind  of  gins! 

Mr.  Bent.  I  think  the  only  kind  sold  are  made  at  Bridgewater. 

Mr,  Turner.  Do  you  make  the  machines  called  twistt^Tsf 

Mr.  Bent.  We  have  made  a  great  many  but  we  are  not  doing  mnch 
in  that  now. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  your  plant  include  machinery  for  rope  worksf 

Mr.  Bent.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner,  it  is  standard  machinery  for  the  ordinary  cotton  spin- 
ning and  weaving! 

Mr.  Bent.  It  is  for  carding,  spinniiig,  and  weaving. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  understood  you  to  say  these  improvements  are  Ameri- 
can inventions  t 

Mr.  Bent.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  These  inventions  which  you  have  recently  made  are 
patented  in  this  country  and  in  England  t 

Mr.  Bent.  Some  of  them  are  patented  in  both  countries,  but  most 
of  them  only  here. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  your  company  own  any  patents! 

Mr.  Bent.  They  own  some. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  not  that  protection  enough f 

Mr.  Bent.  No,  sir.  It  is  not  a  i)rotection,  because  Englishmen  can 
take  any  invention  whether  patentable  or  not,  and  with  these  facilities 
of  labor  they  will  have  the  advantage  I  illustrated  by  the  Knowles 
Loom  Works. 

Mr.  Turner.  Can  not  you  check  him  with  a  patent;  he  can  not  in- 
fringe upon  your  patents! 

Mr.  Bent.  No,  sir.  If  we  had  a  sufficiently  broad  and  extensive 
patent  to  C/Over  all  he  does,  but  we  have  nothing  of  that  sort:  I  wish 
we  had.  Most  of  it  is  not  of  that  kind  which  can  be  held  in  England; 
some  of  it  is.  The  manufacture  of  the  spindles  is  very  well  covered  in 
England. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Can  a  mill  which  is  fully  equip])ed  with  machinery 
ten  years  ago  compete  with  those  put  up  in  the  last  three  years! 

Mr.  Bent.  Hardly;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  constantly  being  changed? 

Mr.  Bent.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  which  I  asked  a  gentle- 
man the  other  dsiy,  what  is  the  average  life  of  the  machineiy  f 

Mr.  Bent.  Some  of  the  machinery  in  the  mill  with  good  care  and 
attention  will  last  longer  than  others,  but  it  is  hard  to  stiife  the  time 
which  would  apply  to  all  parts  of  a  mill;  but  as  a  rule  the  improvements 
that  arise  necessitate  a  change  before  the  machineiy  has  worn  oat^ 
and  that  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  are  taken  out  and  new  machinery  put  inf 

Mr.  Bent.  Good  machines,  so  far  as  wear  and  tear  to-day  is  concemedf 
are  thrown  out  at  a  sacrificje  of  their  value  to  put  in  machines  which  are 
necessary  to  compete  with  new  mills  which  are  being  built  by  tiie  ibr- 
eign  makers  of  the  same  goods.  Take  cards,  for  instance;  a  great* 
many  are  being  thrown  out  now  which  are  perfectly  good  in  fhem 
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selves  and  were  perfectly  good  until  the  new  cards  were  brought  out, 
which  do  a  great  deal  more  work  at  less  cost. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  an  average  of  ten  years  would  about  change 
cotton  machinery  t 

Mr.  Bent.  It  would,  according  to  the  experience  of  late. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbldge.  Do  you  make  carding  machines? 

Mr.  Bent.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  just  bringing  out  a  new  card. 

Mr.  Bbeckinridge.  And  then  you  make  spinning  frames  and  looms  t 

Mr.  Bent.  Yes,  sir;  our  largest  business  is  spinning  frames  for  warp 
and  filling  both;  and  looms  we  make  in  great  variety  for  all  kinds  of 
spinning,  light  and  heavy  goods. 

Mr.  BBECKiNBiDaE.  So  then  you  make  machinery  to  card,  spin^  and 
weave? 

Mr.  Bent.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinridge.  Does  this  apply  to  wool  as  well  as  cotton? 

Mr.  Bent.  Noj  sir;  we  have  not  made  any  woolen  machinery  for  a 
great  many  years. 

Mr,  Breckinbidoe.  Cotton  machinery  only? 

Mr.  Bent.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  done  little  in  woolen  machinery,  but 
very  little. 

Mr.  Bbbckinbidgb.  How  much  more  cotton  will  your  present  ma- 
chinery card  in  a  day  than  the  machine  would  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Bent.  The  cards  which  we  build  to-day  will  turn  out  160  pounds 
a  day  as  against  the  old  card  which  would  do  from  30  to  40  pounds. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Now,  in  your  spinning  machinery,  how  does 
that  compare  with  the  machinery  of  ten'years  ago? 

Mr.  Bent.  Take  coarse  work,  and  what  I  mean  by  coarse  work  is  all 
warping;  the  spinning  frame  will  produce  30  to  40  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Now,  take  weaving  machinery ;  how  about  that? 

Mr,  Bent.  The  weaving  machinery  has  advanced  from,  say  you  take 
plain  sheeting,  from  150  picks  pr  160,  as  it  varies  under  diti'erent  con- 
ditions, to  180  and  190;  perhaps  25  per  cent.  On  more  lighter  fabrics 
the  increase  is  greater.  On  light  print  cloths  it  runs  sometimes  as 
high  as  200  and  in  some  cases  220. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Now,  take  machinery  that  would  make  say  200 
to  220  picks,  do  they  run  that  machinery  with  the  same  velocity  abroad? 

Mr.  Bent.  They  run  the  looms  on  print  cloths  and  that  kind  of  fabric 
faster  than  we  do.  They  use  a  heavy  strong  machine  which  they  run 
faster  and  employ  more  weavers.  The  weavers  run  a  less  number  of 
looms  than  they  do  here. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbldge.  Which  do  you  think  is  more  economical? 

Mr.  Bent.  The  American  cotton  manufacturers  conceive  with  our 
class  of  help  they  can  do  better  by  this  system  with  a  larger  number  of 
looms  at  a  slower  speed  to  one  weaver. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  How  many  looms  will  a  weaver  attend  to  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Bent.  On  print  cloth  they  attend  to  6  or  8  looms  each. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  In  Germany,  how  many  do  they  have? 

Mr.  Bent.  I  could  not  auvswer  personally  with  reference  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Well,  take  England? 

Mr.  Bent.  In  England  I  am  told  they  run  from  4  to  6. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  If  you  have  a  patent  on  a  piece  of  machinery 
in  this  country,  the  Englishmen  can  not  come  here  under  our  patent 
laws  and  weave  it  if  he  had  free  trade? 

Mr.  Bent.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Nor  can  he  in  any  other  product. 
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Mr.  Bent.  No,  sir. 

3Ir.  Bbeckinbidge.  So  your  putiMits  would  seiMn  a  prohibitory  pro- 
tectiou  against  tlie  foreigner  as  well  as  against  the  domestic  uiaimfac- 
turerf 

Mr.  Bent.  The  patent  would  secure  us  in  the  use  of  that  particniar 
device  which  would  need  a  patent,  and  they  are  overcioniing  that  diffi- 
culty by  using  certain  parts  of  our  machines  which  are  not  patented 
and  can  not  be  jiateiitable  inventions,  applying  their  inventions  iu  other 
directions  to  their  devices  to  take  the  i)lace  of  those  of  ours. 

Mr.  Beeckinridge.  The  chief  trouble  would  be  then  they  would 
have  free  sale  for  competing  ])rocessesf 

Mr.  Bent.  Competing  macliinery  which  would  be  a  formidable  com- 
petitor and  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Bkicckinridge.  You  have,  in  other  words,  a  full  extent  of  pro- 
tection so  far  as  the  patent  laws  extend  in  this  country  agaiDst  the 
foreigner. 

Mr.  Bent.  On  some  portions  of  our  machines.  We  have  no  patents 
on  looms. 

Mr.  Bbeckinridge.  That  is  the  only  extent  to  which  the  patent 
law  goes  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Bent.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  So  it  applies  to  all  manufactures  in  our  country 
whether  they  be  domestic  or  foreign? 

Mr.  Bent.  Yes,  sir.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  give  what  is  left 
of  my  time,  as  it  is  limited  somewhat,  to  Mr.  Snt^Uing,  of  the  Pettee 
Machine  Works.    He  is  here  lind  x)repared  to  present  to  you  some  in 
teresting  statements. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Snelling,  of  the  Pettee  Machine  Works,  Kowton  Upper 
Falls,  Mass.,  submitted  the  following  paper: 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  our  business  of  build- 
ing cotton  machinery,  in  the  Pettee  Machine  Works  at  Newton  Upper 
Falls,  Mass.,  and  to  state  to  you  somefacts  in  connection  with  our  works, 
and  the  results  that  we  believe  would  come  from  the  reduction  of  the 
present  tariff. 

Our  concern  was  established  in  1831,  by  Otis  Pettee,  a  prominent 
manufacturer  of  his  time,  and  has  continued  doing  business  up  to  the 
present.  We  are  now  working  full  time  on  orders  received  betbre  this 
depression  in  business,  but  as  there  are  no  new  orders  coming  in,  and 
cotton  manufacturers  have  come  to  a  standstill  on  account  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  business  outtook,  the  prospect  is  very  discouraging. 

Since  oui*  business  was  first  established,  there  have  been  changes  in 
ownership  and  management,  but  the  work  produced  has  always  been 
of  substiintially  the  same  character,  namely,  that  of  furnishing  ma- 
chines for  cotton  mills. 

About  the  year  1887  we  started  to  build  the  maehine  known  as  the 
llevolving  Flat  Cotton  Card.  At  this  time  it  began  to  be  recognized 
by  cotton  manufiicturers  that  we  were  behind  the  English  in  eottcm-card- 
ing  machinery,  and  a  large  number  of  improved  Revohing  Flat  Cards 
were  being  imported,  as  none  were  built  here.  The  attention  of  our 
machine  builders  had  hitherto  been  principally  directed  toward  perfect- 
ing spinning  and  weaving  machinery,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
cotton  card  had  received  but  little  consideration. 

To  put  oiu'selves  in  a  i.'ondition  to  build  these  cards  involved  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money  for  e(iuii>ping  our  plant,  and 
before  doing  so  we  consulted  with  many  manufacturers  on  the  subject, 
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and  found  they  were  anxious  for  us  to  go  into  tliis  business  and  save 
tliem  from  beiiiff  obliged  to  import  their  machinery. 

We  looked  into  the  matter  carefully,  and  found  that  the  cost  to  us 
would  be  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  machines  to  the  English 
builders,  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  labor  here;  but  taking  into 
consideration  the  tariff  of  45  per  cent  on  machinery,  we  believed  we 
should  be  able  to  compete  with  the  English  builders,  and  we  decided  to 
manufacture  these  machines. 

We  went  abroad  into  the  English  shops  and  thoroughly  examined 
their  methods,  special  tools,  etc.,  and  ordered  a  large  number  of  these 
special  tools  in  England  from  the  same  tool  builders  that  furnished  the 
tools  for  the  English  shops.  We  were,  necessarily,  a  long  time  equip- 
ping our  plant  and  perfecting  our  machine,  and  we  spent  over  $260,000 
on  construction  and  improvement  accounts  in  getting  into  a  position 
to  furnish  the  American  manufacturer  American-made  revolving  flat 
cards. 

To  show  you  the  increased  business  and  success  we  have  been  having, 
we  give  below  the  total  amount  of  our  sales  from  18S7  and  the  number 
of  men  employed : 


Year. 


Kiim- 

bcr  of 

men. 


1887 125 

18«8 1  215 

1880 :  250 

1890  ;  230 

1801 !  350 

1892 '  425 


1893*. 


610 


Total 
sales. 


$106,000 
154.000 
238,000 
2.t8, 000 
414. 000 
55  i,  000 
697,000 


*^  ABSuniiug  that  the  luHt  four  mouths  will  :iver.ig;„'  the  .snnie  a.s  the  llrst  ci;;ht  months. 

Our  pay  roll  now  is  nearly  $6,000  per  week. 

You  will  see  from  these  figures  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  build 
up  a  large  business  and  give  employment  to  many  men  who  are  well 
paid  and  prosperous,  and  we  compete  successfully  with  the  English 
builders  so  long  as  we  have  had  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent.  Our 
labor,  which  is  the  largest  element  of  cost  on  our  machine,  is  over  100 
per  cent  higher  than  the  labor  on  the  imported  machine.  Many  of  our 
men  have  previously  worked  in  English  shops,  and  the  wages  that 
they  received  in  England  are  compared  with  the  wages  received  from 
us  as  follows,  below : 

Molders  receive  iu  England  per  week  (average)  $8.  Molders  receive  at  our  works 
per  week  (average)  $12  to  $18.  Turners  and  lutbe  hands,  machinistH,  in  England, 
per  week  (average)  $7.  Turners  and  lathe  bunds,  machinists,  at  our  works,  per  week 
(average)  $10  to  $15.  Machinists,  erecters,  in  England,  per  week  (average)  $8.  Ma- 
chinists, ereoters,  at  our  works,  per  week  (average)  $12  to  $15.  Clothiers  receive  in 
England  per  week  (average)  $8.  Clothiers  receive  at  our  works  per  week  (average) 
$12  to  $20.  Grinders  receive  in  England  per  week  (average)  $8.50.  Grinders  receive 
at  our  works  per  week  (average)  $12  to  $15.  Our  daily  average  being  for  all  our  oper- 
rntives  $1.90  X)er  day,  or  about  $11  per  week,  against  £1,  or  $5,  iu  England. 

We  have  a  manufacturing  village  about  our  works  of  1,500  to  1,800 
people  that  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  success  of  our  business. 
They  are  living  in  neat,  well-built  cottages,  many  of  which  they  own, 
and  are  enjoying  all  the  comforts  and  privileges  of  a  honje  life  far  differ- 
ent from  what  we  have  personally  seen  in  similar  English  communities. 

The  prices  of  the  English  machines  in  this  market  are  ])ractically  the 
same  as  the  prices  of  ours,  and  orders  are  decided  largely  on  individual 
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effort  of  selling:.  There  is  a  g:reat  amount  of  competition  in  secnring 
orders,  and  many  contracts  of  which  we  know  have  been  exactly  the 
same  so  far  as  the  English  prices  and  ours  are  concerned. 

The  margin  of  profit  in  our  business  under  the  present  tariff  is  not 
large,  and  we  rely  upon  the  vohime  of  business  done  for  our  return. 
(Our  yearly  acc^)unts  are  on  lile  at  the  Mas8a<5husett8  statehouse, 
where  the  public  can  at  any  time  see  them.) 

If  this  tariff  should  now  be  reduced  it  would  result  in  a  very  serious 
detrimenttoour  business, ifnot  complete  annihilation.  We  can  not  afford 
toreduceourprices,  and  if  the  tariff  ischanged  the  importer  can  be  able  to 
fuinish  these  machines  to  American  manuta<.*turers  for  less  money  th.in 
we  can  now  afford  to  sell  them,  and  this  would  mean  that  they  would 
take  all  the  orders  and  we  should  have  to  close  our  shops  and  our  525 
men  now  employed  would  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

Now,  it  is  recognized  that  the  growth  and  development  of  textile 
machine  shops  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  success  and  advancement 
of  textile  manufacturing.  The  improvements  in  cotton  machinery 
made  in  our  American  shops  are  most  important  factors  in  the  growth 
of  American  cotton  manufacturing.  The  two  industries  are  so  closely 
allied  that  the  crii)pling  of  one  will  very  soon  be  felt  by  the  other,  and 
if  our  machine  shops  are  wiped  out,  our  cotton  mills  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  English  machine  builders.  This  small  margin  of  tariff  pix)- 
tection  is  just  what  enables  the  builders  of  cotton  machinery  to  live. 
If  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  on  cotton  machinery  you  will  say  that 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in  tiie  tariff  on  the  so-called 
"raw  materials"  entering  into  the  construction  of  our  machine,  which 
might  lessen  the  cost  of  our  finished  machine  enough  to  be  an  offset. 

This  item  of  so-called  "raw  material"  constitutes  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  cost  of  the  finished  machine,  very  little  of  which 
could  be  imported,  under  any  circumstances,  and  even  if  the  duty 
should  be  entirely  removed  from  "raw  material"  the  reduction  in  cost  of 
the  finished  machine  gained  thereby  would  be  trifling. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  only  way  we  could  attempt  to  continue  in 
business  and  meet  a  reduction  in  duty  on  cotton  niachinery  would  be 
by  a  sweeping  reduction  in  wages,  which  we  believe  is  wholly  imprac- 
ticable, considering  the  fact  that  our  work  people  have  been  educated 
to  a  standard  of  living  far  different  from  that  of  operatives  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  majority  of  our  work  i)eople  voted  for  the  present  sidministra- 
tion,  expecting  to  better  their  condition  by  more  business  and  higher 
prices  for  labor,  but  they  are  now  being  much  disturbed  over  the  out- 
look of  business. 

Although  we  were  the  first  to  go  into  the  building  of  revolving-flat 
cards,  we  have  been  followed  by  other  concerns,  and  our  shop  is  now 
only  one  of  many  which  would  be  disastrously  a  ffected  by  any  change 
in  the  duty. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  duty  on  cotton  machinery  in  the  last  tariff  change,  known  as  the 
McKinley  bill,  was  not  raised,  but  left  as  before. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  wish  to  urge  upon  your  committee  the 
great  necessity  of  keeping  the  duty  on  cotton  machinery  at  its  present 
figure. 
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AGBICUIiTURAIi  MACHINERY, 

<Panffnp1i  tl6.) 

House  of  Rbpresentatiyes, 
Washingtony  D.  C,  September  — ,  1893. 

Sib:  The  present  duty  on  agricultural  implements  is  45  per  cent. 
The  total  cost  of  labor  on  this  class  of  goods  is  not  over  20  per  cent 
upon  an  average,  and  the  wages  paid  for  labor  in  countries  which  com- 
pete with  us  are  from  60  to  70,  say  70  per  cent  of  those  paid  by  us.  This 
being  so,  a  revenue  duty  of  10  per  cent  would  amply  protect  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  need  no  protection  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  us,  for  all  this  character  of  goods  are  produced 
in  the  United  States  cheaper  than  elsewhc&re,  and  in  foreign  markets 
American  goods  of  this  class  control  the  trade.  A  small  tariff  tax  for  rev- 
enue purposes  ought  perhaps  to  be  continued,  but  surely  no  legislation 
looking  to  the  "protection''  of  agricultural  implement  manufacturers 
ought  to  remain  on  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  duty  on  wheat  flour  is  25  per  cent.  The  average  wages 
paid  to  labor  in  the  making  of  flour  will  not  in  well  located  and  care- 
fully managed  American  mills  average  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  this 
covers  also  such  items  as  insurance,  taxes,  repairs,  office  expenses,  and 
in  some  mills,  betterments.  If  it  is  desired  to  "protect"  the  manufac- 
ture of  flour  in  this  country  a  tariff  tax  of  2  per  cent  instead  of  the 
present  rate  of  25  per  cent  would  be  ample;  in  fact  the  item  of  freight 
alone  is  an  ample  advantage  and  affords  all  the  protection  the  Ameri- 
can flour-maker  could  reasonably  ask. 

I  would  be  glad  to  see  both  flour  and  agricultural  implements  of  all 
kinds  put  upon  the  free  list,  and  am  certain  that  no  reasonable  producer 
of  either  can  object  to  a  reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  duty  to  10 
per  cent.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  implements  for 
twenty-five  years  and  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  for  nearly  twenty 
years  and  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  an  interested  and  practical 
man« 

Michael  D.  Harter. 


MICR08COPP5S. 

(PangnphSlS.) 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  6, 1893. 

Sir:  As  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  and  too  poor  to  appear 
in  person,  I  would  respectfully  ask  in  writing  if  the  duty  on  microscopes 
could  not  be  greatly  reduced,  or  still  better,  entirely  abolished  t  We 
physicians  are  not  so  well  off  that  we  can  enrich  the  manufacturers. 
Should  thousands  suffer  to  make  one  half  dozen  happy  f  Should  the 
sick  pay  65  per  cent  duty?  Does  it  pay  the  Government  to  collect 
this  tax? 

Respectfully, 

Dr.  Chr.  Sihler, 
Frofe88or  of  Histology^  Medical  Department^ 

Western  Reserve  Universit^^ 
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MUSICAIi  INSTRUMENTS. 

(PanifnphS15.) 

Musicians'  Mutual  Benefit  AssoriATTON, 

National  League  of  Musiotans, 

aSY.  JAniis,  Mo,,  September  14,  1S9S. 

Sir:  I  woulil  ri3spect fully  call  your  iitteutiou  to  inclosed  resi)lutio;i 
which  places  the  profcs8i(»nal  musicians  of  the  United  iStat<3s  on  rccoi*d 
as  opposed  to  that  clause  in  the  McKinley  bill  which  puts  musiciaiiB 
on  the  free  list  but  compels  them  to  pay  duty  on  the  tools  they  need  to 
compete  with  the  free  pauper  musical  labor  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  the  Polynesian  Islands. 

Hoping  this  will  have  sofno  weight  with  the  committee  in  allowing 
musicians  to  be  free  Uj  equij)  themselves  with  proper  instruments  to 
compete  with  free  imijorted  musical  laboi-,  1  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

Owen  Miller. 

FreaidenL 


Sice.  8^y  No.  6. — Whereas  the  MiKinley  bill  places  a  high  tariff  upon  mnsical  in- 
strnments,  that  are  as  lU'ceasary  to  tbo  luuHiriun  as  tools  are  to  the  mechanic;  and 

Whereas  while  the  mechanic  is  protected  by  the  alien  contract-labor  law  agaiiiHt 
free  trade  in  mechanics,  while  the  musician  is  denied  the  protection  of  this  law,  md 
free  trade  iu  mnsirians  continues  unchecked ;  therefore 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Leujirue  of  Musicians  nse  every  endeavor,  through 
political  action,  to  secure  the  repeal  of  that  portion  of  the  McKiuley  bill  which 
places  a  duty  upon  musical  instrument:)  and  supplies. 


BICYCI^ES. 

(Pingrnph  815.) 

Pope  Manufacturtno  Comtpant, 

BosUm^  MasH.,  /September  /6',  1893. 

Sir:  a  number  of  manufacturera  in  the  United  States  have  re- 
quested me  to  present  to  your  committee  the  reasons  why  there  should 
be  no  immediate  change  made  in  the  present  tariff  on  these  machines. 

We  believe  there  should  be  no  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  bicycles 
until  the  raw  material  is  admitpted  ti-ee.  There  should  be  a  sliding 
scale  of  duties,  the  articles  repre8entin<;:  the  least  and  most  unskilled 
labor  to  pay  the  lowest  duties,  while  those  thinj^s  which  require  the 
large-st  amount  of  high  cost  labor  to  produce  should  have  the  liighest 
duties  to  pay.  Directly  and  indirectly  there  is  a  large  amount  paid 
to  the  GovernmcMit  by  the  manufacturers  of  bicycles.  To  illustrate 
this  I  submit  a  list  of  "duties  (which  was  sent  to  me  from  the  Boston 
custom-house)  paid  on  articles  used  by  bicycle  manufacturers  and 
their  employes. 

The  duty  on  steel,  of  w^hich  bicycles  are  largely  constructed,  is  46  pep 
cent.  As  a  rule  they  are  manufactured  in  buildidgsmade  of  brick ;  on  this 
material  the  duty  is  $1 .25  per  ton.  On  the  lumber  used  in  the  constrno- 
tion  of  these  factories  the  duty  is  $2  per  thousand.    On  the  boilers  and 
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engines  tLe  duty  is  45  per  cent.  On  the  macbinery  which  is  usod  in 
the  fabrication  of  bicycles  the  duty  is  45  per  cent.  On  the  coal  which 
ftirnishes  the  power  the  duty  is  75  cents  per  ton.  On  the  lumber  of 
which  the  workmen's  house  is  built  there  is  a  duty  of  $2  per  thousand. 
On  the  woolen  clothes  he  wears  the  duty  is  50  per  cent.  On  the  food 
he  eats,  such  as  potatoes,  apples,  etc.,  the  average  duty  is  25  cents  per 
bushel.  On  the  coal  that  warms  him  the  duty  is  75  cents  per  ton.  In 
brief,  it  may  be  said  that  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  the  things  he  uses 
are  subject  to  the  tariff. 

While  we  believe  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  think  that  such 
revision  should  begin  at  the  bottom,  the  raw  material,  and  not  at  the 
top,  the  high-cost  finished  article. 
Kespectfully  yours, 

Albert  A.  Pope, 

Frcsidcnt 


THTMBIiES. 

tParagraph  215.) 

Union  City  Thhible  Company. 
Union  City,  Conn,,  /September  18, 1893, 

SiE :  We  begto  say  we  are  engaged  in  the  raanufactuie  of  sewing  thim- 
bles— a  staple  article.  Our  chief  competitors  are  Germany  and  England ; 
and  owing  to  conditions  which  exist  over  there,  and  which  are  perfectly 
well  known  to  your  honorable  committee,  the  existing  tariff'  has  not  in 
any  way  diminished  the  importation  of  these  goods,  and  owing  to  the 
cheap  labor  and  other  conditions  they  are  enabled  to  put  their  goods 
upon  this  market  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure,  and  we  have  from  time 
to  time  been  compelled  to  reduce  prices  in  order  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition and  to  keep  our  factory  running,  which  we  have  done  for  eight 
years  absolutely  without  profit.  Even  with  the  aid  of  special  and 
modern  machinery  we  are  unable  to  hold  our  own.  "New  York  im- 
porters get  German  and  English  thimbles  (silver  plated)  put  down  in 
their  store,  including  a  tariff  duty  of  46  per  cent  and  cost  of  packages 
and  commissions,  for  68  cents  per  gross  of  12  dozen,  while  the  wage 
cost  of  producing  a  gross  of  the  same  goods  here  is  75  per  cent  of  this 
amount,  leaving  the  balance  for  materials,  rent,  rates,  and  running  ex- 
penses. Thimbles  retail  at  from  3  to  5  cents  each,  bringing  quite  a 
handsome  profit  to  the  jobbers  and  retailers.  To  reduce  the  present 
tariff  on  thimbles  will  be  to  drive  us  out  of  business,  and  to  maintain 
it  will  be  almost  its  equivalent.  What  is  needed  is  an  increase  of  30 
per  cent  over  and  above  the  present  tariff,  and  this  we  most  strongly 
urge  and  advocate.  The  increase  would  not  enhance  the  cost  to  the 
user  one  tittle. 

BespectfuUy  yours, 

CTnion  City  Thimble  Co. 
D.  Pratt. 
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SHKARS. 

(Paragraph  316.) 
AMERICAN  SHE  All  MANUFACTUltlNG  ASSOCIATION. 

New  Yokk,  September  20y  1893. 

Sir  :  The  shear  industry  of  the  United  Stateseousists  of  two  branches, 
(1)  The  manufacturers  of  cast  shears,  and  (li)  the  manufacturers  of 
^'laid*^  shears,  i,  e.  shears  with  malleable  frames  to  which  are  welded 
steel  blades. 

This  association  includes  the  makers  of  laid  shears  only.  Tlieir 
product  consists  almost  exclusivt?ly  of  shears  of  0  inches  and  upwards. 
A  few  goods  are  made  in  4  inches  to  (>  inches  over  all,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  over  90  i)er  cent  of  all  the  shears  and  scissors  sold  in  the  United 
States  per  annum  ai*e  imported,  the  bulk  coming  from  Germany.  The  im- 
ported goods  include  lace  and  embroidery  scissors,  nails  scissors,  but- 
tonhole and  pocket  scisssors,  la<lies  Hciss(»rs,  etc.  The  William  SclioU- 
horn  Company,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  whose  statement  is  submitted 
herewith,  started  a  few  years  since  to  make  small  scissors  in  compe- 
tition with  the  foreign  goods,  but  are  seriously  considering  to  quit  the 
manufactureof  the  scissors  below  <>-inch  for  the  reason  that  under  the 
present  tarift'  of  45  per  cent  they  can  imi>ortfor  less  money  than  they 
can  manufactui'e  here  the  same  grade  of  goods. 

The  United  States  manufacturers  are  therefore  almost  shutout  to-day 
from  the  manufacture  of  the  line  of  small  scissors,  for  which  there  is  a 
very  large  demand.  Eealizing,  however,  that  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  Ibreignmade  scissors  a  large  increase  in 
duty  would  be  required,  they  reliain  from  asking  any  higher  ratetbau 
that  now  in  force. 

Of  shears  Cinch  and  upwards,  which  are  the  stronghold  of  the  United 
States  makers,  the  leading  size  is  8-inch;  they  are  made  in  larger  sizes 
up  to  16  inches,  but  the  demand  for  lengths  of  upwards  of  10  inches 
is  comi)aratively  small.  All  are  laid  goods,  a  process  si)ecially  adapt- 
ed to  American  methods  of  work. 

Ileretoibre  this  process  has  been  exclusively  used  by  United  States 
makers,  but  it  is  now  being  copied  by  German  makers,  who  have  sent 
men  here  to  learn  it.  This  enables  the  German  maker  to  compete  with 
the  home  producer,  and  we  are  now  beginning  to  feel  the  foreign  com- 
X>etition.  Cutlery  dealers  who  have  formerly  handled  United  States 
shears  exclusively  are  now  ofleringtheimi)orted  shear.  While  it  may 
not  have  gained  a  foothold,  it  has  been  imported  in  increasing  quanti- 
ties during  the  past  few  yesirs,  and  the  United  States  manufacturers 
feel  that  the  stability  of  their  industry  is  jeopardized. 

In  all  there  are  thirteen  shear  manufacturers  iu  this  country,  some 
being  established  in  the  West  and  some  in  the  East.  Several  have 
been  in  existence  over  tifty  years. 

Their  workmen  have  been  trained  at  a  great  expenditure  of  time,  as 
to  learn  the  shear  trade  a  long  apprenticeship  is  required  and  skilled 
labor  is  a  necessity. 

Under  the  Mclvinley  tarill*  the  duty  on  cutlery  was  largely  advanced; 
on  shears,  however,  an  ad\ancc  was  not  asked  for.  The  duty  was 
established  at  45  ])er  cent,  the  same  rate  as  on  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel.  Tlie  shear-makers  now  present  their  <*asc,  lionestly  fearing 
that  any  decline  in  duty  would  work  to  their  injury.    They  have  on- 
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deavored  to  show  that  forei^  competition  is  so  close  to  them  that  their 
industry  is  at  present  menaced,  and  that  they  are  almost  prevented 
from  making  the  entire  line  of  small  scissors.    They  therefore  earnestly 
request  that  no  re  luction  in  duty  be  made. 
Yours,  respecttuUy, 

Henbt  T.  Seymoue, 

Secretary. 

X  H 32 
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CHAIR  CANE  AND  RKEDS. 

(Panifnph  2S0.) 

New  York,  Sepienxbei-  25 j  1893. 

SiBS:  We  snbniit  the  following  in  regard  to  chair  cane  and  reeds: 

Paragiaph  770  of  the  act  of  1883  provided  for  the  free  entry  of  *' rat- 
tans and  reeds  unmanufactured."  Paragraph  4S2  of  said  act  prescribed 
a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  '' rattans  manufactured^  but  not  made  up  into 
completed  articles."  Paragraph  646  of  said  act  provided  also  for  the 
free  entry  of  ^^  bamboo  reeds  no  further  manufactured  than  cut  into 
lengths  for  walking  sticks  or  canes  or  for  sticks  for  umbrellas^  para- 
sols, or  sunshades." 

The  United  States  circuit  court,  December  4,  1889  (40  Federal 
Reporter,  570),  decided  that  round  reeds  wrought  from  rattan,  being 
rattan  with  the  outer  cuticle  only  stripped  oft)  and  used  as  a  raw 
material  by  hat-makers,  carriage-makers,  chair-makers,  basket-makers, 
and  whip-makers,  were  exempt  from  duty  under  the  free  list  of  the  act 
of  1883  as  unmanufactured  reeds,  the  condition  as  a  round  reed  being  the 
same  as  nature  produced  it,  except  that  its  outer  covering  had  been 
removed,  and  it  being  <<  in  tilie  first  condition  in  which  a  reed  as  such 
is  known  to  the  tariff." 

Many  petitions  by  both  importers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers  were 
made  to  thefrtimers  of  the  McKinley  act  to  put  their  raw  material  on  the 
free  list,  and  in  the  act  of  1890  it  was  provided  in  paragraph  518  that 
manufactures  of  rattans  for  hat-makers'  use  (hat reeds  are  wrought  from 
rattans)  should  be  exempt  from  duty:  in  paragraph  756,  that  reeds  in 
the  rough,  or  no  further  manufactured  than  c^t  into  lengths  suitable  for 
sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  whips,  or  walking  canes 
(whip  reeds  are  wrought  from  ratt<an)  should  be  exempt  from  duty;  but 
in  paragraph  229  it  was  provided  that  '^  chair  canes  or  reeds  wrought  or 
manufactured  from  rattans  or  reeds,  and  whether  round,  square,  or  in 
any  other  shape,"  should  be  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
anomaly  exists,  therefore,  in  the  present  tariff  that  reeds  for  hat-makers' 
use  and  reeds  for  whip-makers'  use  are  exempt  from  duty,  while  reeds 
for  chair-makers',  basket-makers',  and  carriage-makers'  use  are  subject 
to  10  per  cent  duty. 

One  of  the  inconsistencies  under  the  present  tariff  is  the  wording  of 
paragraph  229,  which  the  board  of  general  appraisers  render  as  reading 
"  chair  canes  or  chair  re^s,"  on  the  theory  that  **  any  other  rendering 
would  lead  to  such  absurd  phraseology  as  reeds  wrought  or  manufac- 
tured from  reeds." 

All  these  reeds  are  in  every  respect  the  same  article  wrought  from 
rattan,  except  that  the  different  industries  use  different  sizes. 

We  inclose  herewith  a  card  showing  samples  of  round  reeds  used  for 
the  various  purposes  above  described  and  respectftilly  solicit,  in  the 
interest  of  the  many  consumers  of  these  five  classes  of  goods  as  well  as 
of  the  importers  and  manufacturers,  that  you  will  correct  the  inconsist- 
encies of  the  present  act  and  put  upon  the  free  list  of  the  coming 
tariff.  Round  reeds  as  raw  material  for  the  chair,  carriage,  and  basket- 
makers,  as  well  as  permit  to  remain  free  of  duty  round  reeds  as  raw 
material  for  hat-makers  and  whip-makers. 
Very  respectfully, 


soH:Er>Tjr.E  e. 
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BISET  SUGAR. 
raATEKEHT  OF  MR.  ^EHBT  T.  OXHABD,  OF  OSAND  XSLAITD,  HSIB. 


'> 


Tuesday,  September  19, 1893. 

Mr.  Ohaibman:  I  appear  her^-  as  presideut  of  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Association,  in  behalf  of  the  retention  of  the  bounty  on  sugar 
and  against  the  repeal  of  the  present  sugar  policy  embraced  in  the 
several  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  law  enacW  in  1890,  which  promised 
those  who  would  invest  their  capital  in  this  new  agricultural  industry 
that  the  bounty  should  remain  untQ  1905. 

Our  position  is  that  if  Congress  may  arbitrarily  repeal  its  usual 
enactments,  it  has  no  moral  right  to  do  so  with  this  statute,  because  a 
definite  time  was  fixed  for  it  to  operate,  and  as  if  to  make  that  purpose 
plainer  the  appropriation  to  pay  the  bounty  was  purx)Osely  made  con- 
tinuing or  permanent.  We  claim  that  the  object  of  fixing  a  time  in 
this  law  was  to  influence  and  to  induce  capital  to  embark  in  a  new  and 
somewhat  hazardous  agricultural  industry,  requiring  for  success  large 
sums  of  money  and  great  skiil;  the  national  purpose  being  to  attain 
the  production  of  a  household  necessity  larger  in  amount  than  the  tariff 
policy  had  theretofore  produced,  and  so  cheapen  the  price  and  render 
this  country  independent  of  the  world  for  sugar. 

It  having  been  reported  in  public  prints  that  this  Congress  would 
probably  repeal  this  law,  I  ask  the  privilege  of  filing  with  this  com- 
mittee a  protest  in  writing,  and  I  also  desire  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  individual  members  of  this  committee  a  pamphlet  embracing  some 
suggestions  on  the  ^^  sugar  problem,"  of  which  I  trust  the  committee 
will  avail  itself. 

With  the  permission  of  the  committee  I  will  proceed  to  give  my  views 
of  this  great  induslry,  and  will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

As  I  understand  it,  a  primary  consideration  which  induced  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  law  was  that  we  were  sending  abroad  for  a  product 
that  we  can  as  well  produce  here  from  $100,000,000  to  $115,000,000  in 

fold  annually.  We  have  sent  abroad  for  sugar  in  forty  years  nearly 
2,250,000,000.  This  is  an  exhaustive  and  an  unnecessary  drain  ui>on 
our  p^ple  for  an  agricultural  article  the  raw  material  for  which  we 
have  both  the  soil  and  the  climate  to  raise;  and  it  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  this  and  of  all  civilized  nations  to  cherish  and  foster  any  agri- 
cultural product  that  promised  so  much  for  the  people  as  sugar.  We 
are  the  largest  consumers  of  sugar  in  the  world.  Our  consumption  is 
about  63  x>ounds  per  capita.  We  produce  only  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  consumed  by  our  people,  and  we  consume  nearly  one-third  or 
30  per  cent  of  the  world's  product,  and  the  effort  making  and  the 
national  object  of  the  bounty  law  is  to  change  this  relation. 

By  wise  and  salutary  enactments  we  have  become  exporters  of  cotton 
and  tobacco;  they  have  had  liberal  protection,  and  cotton  requires 
some  now;  and  we  have  become  independent  of  the  world  for  divers 
other  agricultural  products,  and  the  part  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  die- 
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tates  of  true  economy,  suggest  tbat  sugar  be  included  in  the  lis^  as  it 
certainly  will  be  unless  it  is  sacrificed  just  at  the  moment  when  bo 
much  is  promised,  as  these  results  fully  attest: 

Beft-smjar  production, 

1880 367 

1890 2,800 

1891 5,400. 

18i»2 12,366 

1893 (KstiuiMtod)..  25,000 

Su^iU*  must  be  rc^^avclcd  as  an  exceptional  agricultural  product-,  so 
recognized  the  world  over.  Unlike  wheat  or  com,  it  requires  the 
investment  of  large  capital,  and  great  skill  is  requisite  at  all  points, 
not  only  in  the  successful  production  of  the  raw  material,  but  in  pro- 
ducing the  manufactured  product  as  well:  and  yet  if  we  prodaced  CKf 
wheat  only  one-tenth  of  the  home  demand  it  would  be  wise,  prudent, 
economical,  and  humane  to  encourage  a  larger  supply  by  any  reason- 
able means  in  our  power.  Very  moderate  capital  is  required  to  raise 
the  ordinary  agricultural  crop,  but  with  sugar  the  first  outlay  is  heavy, 
and  large  amounts  are  being  expended  in  divers  ways  to  educate  the 
American  farmer  that  it  is  profitable  to  raise  the  raw  material  ibr 
sugar  and  that  he  can  do  it.  For  upwards  of  a  century  we  had^^ven 
cane  sugar  protection  by  a  liberal  tariff,  which  was  found  did  not 
develop  its  production  as  rapidly  as  was  desirable,  and  when  the  beet- 
sugar  industi:y  entered  the  field  as  a  new  faittor  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
give  sugar  a  new  and  permanent  form  of  protection  and  more  of  a 
stimulant;  and  relying  on  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  Ooverment, 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  invested  and  expended  in  this  new 
industry.    Kesults  would  seem  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  that  legislation. 

But  for  the  most  persistent  attacks  in  some  quarters  for  a  repeal  of 
the  present  law,  the  showing  would  have  been  still  more  fiattering. 
But  agitation  has  deterred  the  investment  of  capital  in  this  industry 
in  several  States,  notably  in  Iowa  and  in  Washington,  as  well  as  iu New 
York.  These  threats  seem  to  be  based  on  the  theory  that  the  law 
gives  money  to  a  cla^s;  but  such  is  not  its  purpose.  We  must  look  at 
the  object  of  the  statute,  which  is  for  the  general  good  of  all  the  people 
and  the  national  welfare;  to  keep  milli(ms  of  gold  at  home;  insure  a 
product  at  lower  cost,  and  finally  render  us  dependent  on  no  other 
nation  for  sugar.  If  it  happens  that  money  is  ])aid  to  those  who  risk 
and  venture  their  capital  in  a  new  industry,  that  is  but  an  incident 
attendant  upon  the  main  object  sought  to  be  accom]>lished.  When  the 
result  is  reached  the  incident  attached  will  cease  to  operate  as  a  bounty, 
and  will  no  longer  be  necessary.  We  build  a  navy  for  the  protection  oi 
our  cities,  for  the  national  welfare,  paying  not  only  tlie  cost  of  the 
vessels  to  Mr.  Cramp,  but  royjilties,  bounties,  or  allowances  are  given 
him  if  his  ships  make  a  knot  or  more  an  hour  more  than  is  called  for. 

1  deny  that  any  ccmsiderable  number  of  the  Anieiican  pe/)ple  would 
favor  a  repeal  of  this  law  if  they  fully  understood  its  real  purpose  and 
its  operation.  1  am  led  to  venture  this  from  a  remark  made  by  Mr. 
Bingham  in  1800,  then  master  of  the  National  Grange,  composed  of 
1,250,000  farmers.    He  said : 

I  think  our  people  would  not  favor  a  bounty  on  any  commodity  that  we  now  pw^* 
duce  in  Bufficieni  gHantUiva  to  supply  our  people.  Tbero  aii^  many  of  them  in  IkTor 
of  bounties;  take  for  instance,  sugar. 

At.  the  Trans-Mississippi  Convention  held  at  Ogden  last  spring,  a 
convention  composed  of  over  600  delegates  from  22  States,  a  reeola- 
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jtion  passed,  without  opposition,  against  a  repeal  of  the  bounty  form 
•of  protection  for  sugar. 

A  law  of  this  kind  can  readily  be  made  odious,  and  that  is  what  is 
^attempted  to  be  done  in  this  case.  Under  the  old  tariff  policy  the 
people  paid  a  duty  of,  say,  53  to  60  millions  annually  on  nine-tenths  of 
the  total  amount  of  sugar  that  we  consume;  while  under  the  present 
policy  they  pay  but  2  cents  a  pound  on  the  one-tenth  only  which  we 
are  able  to  produce.  So  that  the  people  are  notta>xed  nearly  so  heavily 
for  sugar  by  the  bounty  form  of  protection,  and  they  have  saved  from 
1  to  2  cents  a  pound  on  the  ox)st  of  their  sugar  since  the  bounty 
law  was  enacted.  If  prices  have  recently  advanced  it  has  been  in  con- 
sequence of  short  crops  abroad,  where  we  must  pui'chase  most  of  our 
sugar.  The  drought  in  Germany,  and  the  short  crop  in  Cuba,  will 
raise  the  price  of  sugar  here  from  one-half  to  three  quarters  of  a  cent 
a  pound,  so  that  our  people  will  pay,  say,  $20,000,000  more  for  sugar 
this  fiscal  year  than  they  paid  last,  showing  clearly  the  eftect  of  any 
policy  not  calculated  to  render  us  independent  of  foreign  countries  for 
sugar,  rendering  us  partners  in  the  climatic  misfortunes  of  foreign 
countries.  Under  the  tariff  on  sugar  the  people  would  have  paid  at 
least  $150,000,000  of  tariff  duties  from  the  enactment  of  the  bounty  law ; 
while  since  it»  operation  they  have  paid  but  $26,000,000;  and  they 
have  probably  saved^  by  way  of  a  lower  price  for  sugar,  over  $150,000,000, 
enough  of  a  saving  in  three  years  to  pay  the  bounty  for  nearly  the 
whole  period. 

The  production  of  sugar  is  surrounded  with  many  obstacles.  The 
production  of  a  sugar-beet  crop  is  a  new  thing  to  the  American  farmer. 
The  average  agriculturist  is  slow  to  adopt  a  novelty,  especially  where 
more  or  less  skill  and  increased  labor  is  necessary;  and  it  is  tedious 
and  expensive  work  to  overcome  this.  A  beet-sugar  factory  is  not 
expected  to  be  a  paying  success  the  first  year  either  here  or  abroad. 
In  fact  it  has  been  ascertained  that  three  to  four  years  will  elapse 
before  the  community  in  which  a  factory  is  located  adapts  itself  to  the 
work  of  beet-raising.  A  loss  ensues  and  the  presei)t  bounty  law  will 
tide  investors  over  this  period.  When  the  Gk)vernment,  therefore, 
gave  us  fifteen  years  we  relied  upon  making  up  any  losses  in  subse- 
quent years  consequent  on  this  condition  of  things.  To  insure  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  the  raw  material,  the  managers  of  beet-sugar  plants 
have  been  forced  to  increase  their  offerings  for  beets,  until  the  price  to 
farmers  has  reached  $5  per  ton  more  than  paid  anywhere  in  the  world; 
a  point  at  which  even  small  profits  to  the  manufa<'turer  have  begun  to 
disappear;  but  to  educate  the  farmer  and  to  get  him  interested  in  this 
new  industry  are  prime  necessities;  and  upon  it,  and  upon  Congress 
depend  the  future  of  this  industry.  Abroad,  where  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  has  been  going  on  for  upwards  of  a  century,  this  obstacle 
is  not  met,  farmers  being  adepts  at  the  business,  and  a  beet  crop  has 
come  to  be  there  recognized  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  yearly  products 
of  a  farm.  Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  manufacture  of  anything 
than  the  supply  of  the  raw  material ;  but  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
beet  sugar,  because  the  expensive  plant  must  have  an  annual  "  run" 
of  at  least  sixty  to  seventy  days  to  warrant  the  outlay  of  3  to  $750,000, 
which  must  lie  idle  about  ten  mouths  in  the  year,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  other  manufacturing  plants.  Here  is  a  dead  loss  of  the  interest 
on  the  money  invested  for  that  length  of  time,  and  it  is  quite  a  serious 
consideration.  Then,  too,  a  large  force  of  short-term  labor  is  necessary 
that  can  not  readily  be  obtained  when  most  needed,  as  it  can  not  be 
utilized  when  the  crop  is  harvested,  and  knowing  this^  labor  is  reluctant 
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to  enpifTc^  with  n  kTio\vl«Ml<;e  tluit  it  is  only  for  a  few  weeks.  Another 
serious  factor  in  tlie  beet  su«;ai'  ])asiness  is  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  beet 
fields,  which  averages  $1.5()  a  day;  vvliile  in  Ruro]>e  the  same  labor 
gets  only  20  to  40  cents  a  day. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  value  al)road  of  the  by-products  in  the  sugar- 
beet  industry,  which  are  almost  a  dead  loss  here  ivs  yet,  whatever  may 
be  their  value  in  the  future.  1  refer  to  the  pulp  which  is  extensively 
fed  to  the  cattle  on  the  continent,  because  it  is  very  fattening:  worth 
there  $1.25  a  ton,  given  away  here  when  25  cents  ciin  not  be  obtained 
for  it.  Our  farmers  have  not  yet  come  to  realize  its  real  worth  on  the 
farm.  Then  we  have  the  potash  salts  and  the  lime  cake  used  abroad 
by  farmers  for  fertilizing,  and  liberally  paid  for,  while  in  this  country  it 
is  an  item  of  expense,  as  it  must  be  hauled  away  to  the  factory.  I  speak 
of  these  things  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  business  abroad,  but  1 
have  a  lively  ho])e  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  these  by-products  will 
be  utiliziKl,  and  they  will  probably  be  of  suflicient  account  to  warrant 
the  expiration  of  the  bounty  by  its  own  limitation.  In  other  words,  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  have  such  a  poor  opinion  of  American  enter- 
prise as  to  think  that  a  bounty  will  continue  a  necessity  hei'e  in  order 
to  keep  beet  sugar  on  its  feet. 

Conditions  will  change  in  time,  when  our  agriculturists  have  oome 
to  appreciate  what  these  things  signify  in  raising  a  beet  crop  and  to 
the  land  when  crops  are  rotated.  They  are  existing  conditions  and 
disadvantages,  however,  which  the  home  beet-sugar  interest  will  over- 
come as  education  in  the  new  work  gradually  permeates  communities 
where  factories  may  be  located.  Another  consideration  is  this :  Abroad, 
the  molasses,  from  fa<*tories  scattered  all  over  the  couTitry,  is  sent  to 
some  central  factory,  which  can  thus  afford,  by  special  and  expensive 
process,  to  work  out  the  sugar  it  contains,  while  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
do  this;  and  this  entails  a  loss  that  goes  with  many  others  to  warrant 
liberal  support  from  the  Government  for  a  reasonable  time. 

Labor,  liere  in  the  factory  as  in  the  field,  is  twice  as  expensive  in 
producing  sugar  from  a  ton  of  beet«  as  it  is  abroad.  Large  quantities 
of  coal,  charcoal,  limestone,  bagging,  and  paper  barrels  are  necessary, 
to  produce  which  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men  at 
remunerative  wages,  increasing  the  number  ot  consumers  with  advan- 
tage to  producers.  Transportation  to  and  from  the  factories  is  heavy, 
bulky,  and  expensive. 

These  are  some  of  the  obstiioles  to  overcome.  Abroad  for  upward 
of  "a  century  the  sugar  industry  has  been  carefully  fostered  by  heavy 
bounties;  but  having  gained  a  solid  footing  the  governments  of  France 
aind  Germany — while  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  matter — have  been 
gradually  withdrawing  some  of  the  very  liberal  protection  thatamoanted, 
according  to  Consul  Mason  (Report  137,  page  214),  in  1890  in  Germany 
to  $17,389,000,  and  for  six  mcmths  in  1891  to  $10,341,000. 

But  with  the  obstiiclea  enumerated  to  overcome  in  this  country,  no 
new  industry,  like  that  of  beet  sugar,  can  hope  to  compete  with  the  old 
and  well-established  business  on  the  continent  that  has  been  fostered 
and  cherished  for  so  long  a  time,  unless  we  are  given  help;  the  aid,  in 
fact,  thnt  was  promised  t/«,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  we  had  a  right  to 
rely,  and  on  which  so  much  has  been  expended. 

We  indignantly  repudiate  the  idea  that  politics  can  fairly  enter  into 
this  matter.  It  is  a  mutual  financial  business  venture  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  it  should  be  treated  as  such  and  not  thrown  into  the  vortex 
of  political  complications.    To  leave  the  subject  out  of  politics  would 
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meet  the  snggestiou  contained  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Secretary  Walker 
in  1845. 

The  sugar  producers  here  have  more  than  enough  to  contend  with  in 
the  natural  advantages  possessed  in  Cuba  and  the  colonies,  and  in  the 
education  of  farmers  abroad,  and  the  export  or  other  bounties  there 
paid  the  manufacturers.  We  surely  ought  not  to  be  met  with  resist- 
ance, indifference,  or  worse  than  all,  repeal  at  home,  involving  as  it 
would  a  breach  of  national  good  faith. 

Is  it  to  be  expected  that  our  sugar  farmers  can  successfully  contend 
with  both  bounties  and  high  tarifi's  abroad,  and  the  settled  conditions 
there!  As  Consul  Mason  well  says,  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether 
we  can  hold  our  own  in  the  f^ice  of  the  things  enumerated,  and  the 
fierce  competition  so  rapidly  developing  in  other  countries;  and  he 
concludes  that  the  risk  here  is  on  the  part  of  firms  and  individuals  who 
are  erecting  exx>ensive  plants,  and  he  could  have  added,  who  have 
made  contracts  for  raw  material  running  far  into  the  future,  in  the  ^U 
confidence  that  the  present  law  was  permanent,  even  if  the  policy 
could  be  said  to  be  somewhat  experimental. 

I  have  made  contracts,  for  instance,  extending  eight  to  ten  years  into 
the  future,  depending,  as  I  had  a  right  to,  on  the  good  faith  and  honor 
of  this  Government  to  maintain  the  bounty  policy,  which  it  did  not 
adopt  for  me,  nor  for  a  class,  but  as  a  great  national  policy  for  a  national 
object.  I  have  one  contract  with  Mr.  Gird,  of  California,  to  raise  me 
annually  a  certain  tonnage  of  beets  for  the  Chino  factory.  It  runs 
until  1896,  and  this  contract  was  based  on  the  bounty  law,  because 
without  it  Chino  will  go  to  the  wall.  I  have  another  contract  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company.  I  went  to  that  road  and  said,  "  I 
have  a  contract  with  the  Government  running  until  1905,  and  I  must 
know  exactly  where  I  stand  if  I  engage  in  this  new  industry;  and  I 
want  to  know  what  you  can  do  to  aid  me."  The  road  answered  that  it 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  making  terms,  but  on  reflection  it  wa«  thought 
to  be  for  its  own  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  Nebraska,  for  us  to  enter 
into  some  reciprocal  arrangement,  based  on  my  consent  to  invest  a 
million  or  more  of  dollars  in  the  State  and  on  the  line  of  its  road  and  a 
feeder.  The  contract  entered  into  was  ratified  by  the  board  of  directors, 
and  it  requires  me  to  operate  my  Grand  Island  factory  at  least  thirty 
days  in  a  year,  which  I  can  not  do  if  this  law  is  repealed.  But  I  have 
as  much  right  to  violate  my  contract,  I  apprehend,  as  the  Government 
has  to  repudiate  its  agreements  held  out  to  entice  capital  into  new 
enterprises. 

The  editor  of  a  great  French  journal.  The  Journal  of  Manufacture  ot 
Sugar  of  Paris,  under  date  of  May,  1893,  notices  the  proposed  attack 
on  the  present  law,  and  says: 

I  can  not  say  too  strongly  that  the  safj^ar  manufactories  of  the  United  States  have 
accepted  in  good  faith  the  bounty  law  given  on  the  pledge  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  established  the  industry  based  on  the  terms  of  that  law,  and  to  now  modify  un- 
justly this  law  would  be  committing  a  crying  ii^ustice  toward  them.  It  is  certain 
that  anv  one  who  suggests  this  idea  is  acting  as  a  theorist  and  not  taking  into  ac- 
count the  results  accompUshed. 

In  another  article,  however,  in  the  same  paper,  the  editor  warns  his 
subscribers  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  assuming  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  give  up  the  bounty  policy  and  destroy  an  industry 
which  was  threatening  to  overcome  the  monopoly  which  Germany  and 
France  have  held  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Pro£  Wiley,  who  has  given  deep  study  tiO  aXi  \a\i<ek  ^\\asisfcs^  Ql\Xs.^^^v5e^ 
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luestioD,  adverts  to  one  of  the  obstacles  i)ointe(i  out  by  me  »  few 
moments  ago.    He  says: 

There  wUl  prubably  be  found  for  years  to  come  more  entliusinsm  in  the  United 
States  thau  knowled^^e  coimeoti'd  with  the  brot-Hii^xsir  industry,  and  the  result  of  this 
win  be  that  unless  groat  rare  is  taken  many  vontnres  win  be  made  which  wUl  roanlt 
in  financial  disaster.  The  great  problem  in  this  country  is  the  agricultnral  one,  tlie 
selection  of  suitable  soil,  the  finding  of  proper  climatic  conditions,  and  instmctioiis 
in  planting;  cultivating,  and  liarvesting  1)oet^  are  an  of  vital  Lmport>ance.  If  thesu^^ 
beet  industry  is  to  succeed  in  this  country  it  must  come  from  sharp  c<mipetitiou  with 
the  same  industry  in  older  countries,  whore  it«  conditions  are  better  understood  and 
whore  the  localities  suited  to  it  have  been  selected  by  long  and  coaUy  experience.  It 
must  also  compete  with  the  free  cane  industry  in  the  tropics,  and  with  the  cheap 
labor  and  thorough  knowledge  there  posHesse^l. 

There  is,  he  says,  within  the  whole  range  of  agricjulture,  no  crop  more 
difficult  to  produce  than  a  crop  of  beets,  suitable  for  sugar.  He  con- 
chides  by  saying  that,  with  a  wise  and  careful  encouragement  of  the 
industry,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  prospects  for  the 
develop/nent  of  indigenous  sugar  industry  are  decidedly  bright.  In 
this  he  agrees  with  those  who,  possessed  of  knowledge  of  sugar  produc- 
tion abroad,  and  of  capital,  have  investigated  and  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Having  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  capital,  and  the  energy  necessary  to 
make  the  beet  sugar  industry  a  success,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  long  dependent  on  foreign  governments  for  sugar.  There  ai'e 
tinancial  and  other  weighty  reasons  why  we  should  not  be.  For  in- 
stance, only  a  year  ago,  during  the  visitation  of  cholera  in  the  lower 
bay  at  New  York,  when  the  avenue  for  the  importation  of  sugar  from 
Hamburg  was  shut,  the  price  of  sugar  suddenly  increjised  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  this  continued  six  weeks.  The  Cuban 
producers,  seeing  the  plight  we  were  in,  put  the  extra  price  on  their 
sugar  to  us,  which  the  reSners  paid  and,  in  turn,  saddled  on  our  people. 
Here  was  the  sum  of  $4,000,(M)0  transferred  from  the  po(;ket  of  the 
American  consumers  to  the  pocket  of  the  Cuban  producers,  in  the  short 
space  of,  say,  fifty  days;  and  this  was  so,  simply  because  we  were  at 
the  mercy  of  a  foreign  country  for  an  article  of  daily  necessity  which 
we  did  not,  but  can,  produce  at  home  in  sufli(*ient  quantities  for  home 
consumption ;  and  I  believe  that  in  case  of  a  European  war  between  the 
beet-sugar  producing  countries  of  Europe,  which  is  not  only  a  possi- 
bility, but  a  strong  probability,  owing  to  the  decreased  production  in 
those  countries  during  a  period  of  stagnation  resulting  from  war,  we 
would  have  to  pay,  by  way  of  increased  price  for  sugar,  in  two  years, 
more  than  would  liquidate  the  total  bounty  that  would  be  due  during 
the  balance  of  this  century. 

In  brief,  this  is  a  national,  economic,  or  purely  business  question,  and 
if  we  are  to  succeed  in  pushing  it  to  the  point  of  producing  all  the 
sugar  now  consumed  in  the  United  States,  which  is  the  real  object 
aimed  at,  it  must  be  treated  as  a  business  proposition,  pure  and  simple^ 
and  in  the  very  nature  of  things  partisanship  must  be  eschewed,  party 
theories  overthrown,  and  the  matter  taken  up  and  considered  from  the 
standpoint  which  any  great  business  matter  occupies  in  the  financial 
world.  It  is  ifty  firm  conviction  and  honest  belief  that  unless  a  broad, 
liberal,  and  permanent  policy  is  maintained  we  might  as  well  abandon 
the  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  estiiblish  the  sugar  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TuENEE.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  permanent  policy! 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  understand  a  policy  such  as  framed  by  the  Fifby-flrst 
Congress,  which  gives  us  fifteen  years  and  tells  us  that  we  can  go  ahead 
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and  make  our  arrangements  to  produce  sugar  and  invest  our  money 
and  build  up  the  industry  for  that  period  of  years,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  will  drop  the  bridge  down  if  we  have  not  succeeded. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  mean  a  permanent  policy! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  mean  permanent  for  a  series  of  years. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  mean  the  period  covered  by  the  act  of  18001 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  chairman  suggests  a  tontine  policy. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  I  will  let  another  gen- 
tleman say  something  on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  little  boxes  which  you  have  placed  before 
us  you  say  that  the  output  of  factory  for  1892  was  3,500,000  pounds;  is 
that  the  factory  you  represent  I 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  not  the  actual  product.  The 
World's  Fair  Commissioner  got  up  those  boxes;  we  do  not  produce 
that  amount  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman,  What  is  the  present  beet-sugar  production  t 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Last  year  it  was  about  12,000  tons  and  thi»yearit  will 
be  about  25,000  tons,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  output  of  Louisiana, 
and  that  has  been  accomplished  in  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  sugar  produced! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  is  produced  in  Nebraska,  California,  and  Utah  at 
present,  with  a  factory  in  Staunton,  Va/  But  while  the  area  of  cane  is 
limited  to  a  few  States  the  area  of  beets  is  practically  unlimited.  We 
thought  at  one  time  the  Southern  States  were  not  well  adapted,  and  it 
was  generally  supposed  so,  to  the  beet  culture,  but  I  can  say  fiom  per- 
sonal experience  the  southern  part  of  this  country  gives  as  good  results 
as  anywhere,  probably  the  best;  southern  California,  I  am  speaking 
particularly  of.  It  is  really  unlimited.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a 
State  in  the  Union  that  can  not  produce  the  sugar  beet,  in  time,  profit- 
ably to  manufacture  sugar  from  it.  Some  of  them  are  better  than 
others,  but  all  of  them  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beets  do  you  consume  in  your  factory  I 

Mr.  OxNARD.  There  are  various  amounts  in  various  factories,  but  I 
would  take  an  average  factory  and  say  300  tons  of  beets  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  raised  in  the  neighborhood! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  raised  by  the  farmers,  chiefly  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  ought  to  be  raised  within  5  miles  of  the  factory  in 
small  quantities,  say  five  acres,  which  is  about  all  a  farmer  should 
take,  on  account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  farmer  has  to 
plow  deep  in  the  fall  and  ^et  his  land  in  condition,  and  the  rule  is  to 
get  ready  two  years  before  and  put  his  seed  in  and  grow  a  crop  and 
get  the  best  results  in  the  next  crop.  The  great  advantage  in  Europe 
is  this:  they  have  found  there  in  cultivating  sugar  beets  that  succeed- 
ing crops  are  increased  all  the  way  from  26  to  35  per  cent.  Take,  for 
instance,  wheat — Germany  could  not  raise  wheat  at  one  time  as  it  did 
not  pay,  but  with  the  beet  crop  they  could  do  it  after  a  careful  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil,  and  aU  of  that;  so  that  really  you  might  say  this 
bounty  gives  a  small  bounty  on  succeeding  crops,  whether  wheat,  corn, 
or  anything  else,  inasmuch  as  the  farmers  get  so  much  more  after  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  these  other  figures  on  these  boxes  reliable! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Some  of  them  are  not  and  some  are. 

Mr.  Turner.  Take  this  statement  of  the  average  yield  being  15  tons 
per  acre,  is  that  correct! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No,  that  is  a  little  in  excess,  but  that  is  wha^  it  ought 
to  be.    In  some  places  you  can  raise  as  much  as  20  and  22  tons.    I  know 
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of  a  cane  of  a  fanner  in  California  where  tliis  year,  on  45  acres^  he  is 
going  to  make  a  profit  of  $3,100. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  stated  in  this  statement  that  a  ton  produces  200 
l)onnds  of  ^auulated  sugar,  is  thsit  correctt 

Mr.  OxNAUD.  That  is  also  a  ftctitious  fifjure.  On  the  average,  in  the 
factory  I  have  worked  the  longest,  wliich  is  this  factory,  it  will  average 
165  pounds. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  did  you  acquire  your  experience  in  this  busi- 
nesst    Did  you  learn  it  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No,  I  have  been  connected  with  the  sugar  industry  all 
my  life,  and  studied  it  over  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  have  been  mana- 
facturing  sugar  for  a  long  time;  I  commenced  to  study  for  it  wheu  I 
was  at  school. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  mean  beet  sugar f 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Not  cane  sugar  f 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  have  also  looked  into  that  as  they  go  together,  but 
have  not  made  it  such  a  specialty  as  the  beet  sugai*. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  your  process  of  extracting  itf 

Mr.  OxNARD.  By  diffusion  and  carbonation.  Let  me  say  one  thing, 
the  beet-sugar  industry  has  only  become  a  great  factor  in  the  snpply 
of  the  world's  sugar  within  the  last  15  years.  Previous  to  that  the 
cane  sugar  was  on  top,  but  the  science  of  Europe  has  been  developing 
it,  and  has  been  i)rodu(dng  more  sugar  in  the  beet  itself.  For  instance, 
in  1878  the  beet  contained  at  an  average  only  9  per  cent  of  sugar; 
that  is  to  say,  only  9  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  was  sugar.  Now, 
in  1891  or  1892,  the  average  of  Europe  was  14  per  cent,  a  gain  of 
5  per  cent.  It  is  a  biennial,  growing  the  seed  the  second  year.  They 
select  the  richest  beet  in  sugar  for  mothers.  There  is  $15,000,000  in- 
vested in  that  business  in  Europe.  We  have  been  getting  our  Beed 
from  Europe.  We  have  tried  to  raise  the  seed  here,  and  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  better  beet  seed  than  Europe,  in  Nebraska, 
which  will  give  from  1  to  2  per  cent  more  sugar,  but  1  have  only 
done  it  on  a  small  scale,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done  on  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  per  cent  do  you  get? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  From  this  particular  seed  we  get  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  average  percent  of  them! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  About  14.07. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  your  mill 
usually  produce;  what  are  the  crops t 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  such  crops,  but  it  does  not  pay 
them  very  well;  that  is,  those  other  crops,  and  they  are  only  too  anx- 
ious to  get  hold  of  us  to  built  beet  factories.  They  welcome  us  when 
we  go  out  there.  You  can  get  the  farmers  to  guarantee  a  full  supply 
of  raw  material,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  guaranty  does  not  hold, 
as  it  takes  time  to  raise  these  beets. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  does  this  yield  them,  at  say  15  tons  to  the  acret 

Mr.  OxNARD.  We  pay  $5  a  ton. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  pay  $5  a  ton;  that  would  be  $75  for  an  acref 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Kow,  if  the  15  tons  gives  a  yield  of  200  pounds  to  the 
ton  it  makes'3,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  But  it  docs  not 

Mr.  Turner.  Wait  a  moment.    Taking  these  figures  on  these  boxeSi 
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which  you  may  correct,  at  2  cents  a  x>oaiid,  that  would  make  $60  for 
the  bounty  on  beet  sugar  for  which  you  pay  only  $751 

Mr.  OxNABD.  If  those  figures  were  correct  that  would  be  so,  with 
additional  considerations;  but  they  are  not  correct. 

Mr.  Turner.  Fow  state  wherein  they  are  not. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  We  only  get  164  pounds — to  be  accurate — to  the  ton, 
instead  of  200. 

Mr.  Turner.  Take  it  on  that  basis  then. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  want  to  get  the  cost  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar 

Mr.  Turner.  I  will  get  to  that  in  a  moment.  If  I  make  any  mis- 
take you  can  correct  it.  It  makes  the  yield  for  the  15  tons  2,460 
pounds,  and  sometimes,  you  say,  it  yields  less  than  that  and  sometimes 
more. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  that  is  not  the  average,  however. 

Mr.  Gear..  You  get  $49  bounty! 

Mr.  Turner.  Forty-nine  dollars  and  twenty  cents  bounty,  and  you 
pay  to  the  farmer  for  the  same  quantity  of  beets  $75;  is  that  correct Y 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir;  by  those  figures  of  yours  it  is  correct  if  you 
figured  it  out  correctly,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  arrive  at  this  thing.  It 
is  to  figure  out  what  you  pay  for  the  beets  and  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing those  beets  into  sugar,  and  divide  that  by  the  number  of  pounds 
obtained,  and  that  would  give  you  the  cost  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Turner.  Suppose  you  make  the  calculation  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  make  it  cost  over  5  cents,  and  the  average  price  ob- 
tained by  us  for  the  last  three  years  is  no  more  than  about,  say  4^  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  the  5  cents  you  estimate  to  be  the  cost  of  sugar,  do 
you  deduct  from  that  the  bounty  you  get  from  the  Government  t 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No;  that  is  not  included  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  deducted  from  the  cost  in  the  estimate  you  have 
just  given  f. 

Mr.  OXNARD.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  deducted,  the  bounty  is  not  included  in 
that. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  costs  you  5  cents  after  you  get  the  bounty? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No;  it  cost  5  cents  without  reference  to  the  bounty 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Turner.  Taking  the  bounty  off  it  would  be  3  cents  t 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  would  be  about  3  to  3^  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  you  sell  it  at  4^  cent«  a  pound  t 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  a  profit  of  50  per  centt 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Turner.  This  is  a  cent  and  a  half  on  3  cents,  is  not  that  a  fair 
profit  in  these  hard  times  f 

Mr.  OxNARD.  You  do  not  make  anything  like  that.  Just  to  explain 
it 

Mr.  Turner.  Ceitainly,  that  is  due  to  you. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  costs  over  5  cents  to  produce  the 
sugar — I  think  it  is  a  little  more  than  5  cents,  but  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment we  will  say  5  cents,  and  the  bounty  amounts  to  2  cents,  and  you 
sell  that  product  for  4J  cents,  which  leaves  you  with  the  bounty  IJ 
cents,  but  in  reality  it  leaves  you  a  profit,  I  compute,  of  about  1  cent, 
but  these  factories  make  about  50,000  i)ound8  of  sugar  a  day,  and  at  1 
cent  a  pound  that  would  be  $500  a  day  profit.  Now,  if  they  were  to 
run  say  SO  days,  that  would  be  about  $40,000  profit,  which  does  not 
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roiiiit  ill  your  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  on  which  tliere  is  an  invent' 
nient  of  half  a  million  dollars;  yon  have  got  to  take  oft'  5  per  cent  for 
\vi»ar  and  tear  of  materials,  insuran(;o,  taxes,  etc.,  so  really,  when  you 
;^et  to  foot  it  up,  there  is  not  much  in  it;  there  has  been  no  profit  iu 
the  fact<ny. 

Mr.  TuRNKR.  You  have  an  apparent  protit  of  50  per  centt 

Mr.  OxNARD.  ^o,  sir;  an  apparent  protit  of  a  cent  and  a  half,  or  less 
than  30  p<»r  cent,  which  is  really  fictitious. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  sugar,  you  state,  costs  5  ceiitst 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  am  h)oking  at  the  profit  on  investment.  As  my  in- 
vestment only  runs  during  tlie  three  months  at  the  outside  in  a  year,  I 
have  to  make  5  or  six  times  as  much  in  that  time  to  ))ay  while  that  fac- 
tory is  idle,  and  all  sugar  factories  have  to  do  the  same  thing.  And 
you  must  remember  that  the  6  cents  does  not  include  cost  of  factory 
and  repairs  during  idle  season,  which  amounts  to  say  1  cent  more  i>ei' 
]M)und  and  is  chargeable  to  cost  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  fact,  assuming  the  cost  to  be  5  cents,  the  Govern- 
ment pays  2  cents  of  your  cost  for  you? 

]Mr.  OxNARD.  The  Government  pays  2  cents  on  that  cost. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  make  the  result  which  I  have  stated  before.  Have 
you  any  by-product? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  W«  throw 
our  by-products,  our  ])ulp  and  molasses,  away,  in  Europe  this  wouhl 
be  valuable  and  would  b(j  worth  a  cent  a  i)ound  in  a  beet-sugar  factory 
in  Europe.  We  do  nothing  with  them  and  have  no  demand.  Wehoiie 
one  day  we  will  have. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  do  with  the  molasses  now! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  We  do  practically  nothin;*?,  we  sell  a  little  of  it  if  we 
can,  to  make  vinegar  out  of  it,  and  we  sell  a  few  tons  of  pulp  for  2.1 
cents,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  It  can  be  considered  nil 
in  the  receipts  of  the  factory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  some  other  gentleman  address 
you,  because  there  are  three  or  four  factories  rei)resented  here. 

]\Ir.  Turner.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Oxnard  factory  at 
Br(K)klyn  f 

Mr.  bxNARi).  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  your  capital  invested  is  half  a  nnllion  dollars, 
on  which  there  is  an  apparent  profit  of  $40,000  a  year. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  does  not  tiikeinto  consideration  any  wear  and  tear 
of  the  machinery,  insurance,  taxes,  etc.? 

Mr.  OxNAKD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  percentage  of  the  total  vahie  is  that  a  year! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  As  these  foctories  only  run  two  or  three  months  in  the 
year  I  should  say  you  should  take  oif  5  i)er  cent;  some  take  off  10  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  that  be  fair? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  1  think  once  in  every  fifteen  years  yon  have  to 
renew  all  your  machinery. 

^Ir.  Gear.  You  have  two  factories,  one  at  (Irand  Island  and  one  at 
Norfolk  t 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir;  and  one  in  southern  California. 

Mr.  (lEAR.  rt  is  fairly  remunerative  to  the  farmerst 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  Better  than  corn  or  wheat T 

Mr.  OxyAHD,  Better  than  anything  of  the  kind. 
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Mr.  G^EAB.  If  you  could  use  your  by-products  as  in  Europe  could 
you  disx)en8e  with  nearly  all  this  bounty? 

Mr.  OXNABD.  I  think  we  could  dispense  with  the  bounty  entirely. 
Then  another  thing.  We  have  to  bring  skilled  labor  a  great  distance 
to  work  in  these  factories.  These  men  are  skilled  and  you  have  to  pay 
them  all  the  year  around  or  else  they  will  leave. 

Mr.  Geae.  Your  chemist  is  generally  a  high-priced  man! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir;  very;  and  our  superintendent  gets  $5,000  a 
year,  one  man  only. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  vast  area  of  country  in  the 
United  States  running  from  State  to  State  and  ocean  to  ocean  that  is 
able  to  produce  the  beetf 

Mr.  OxNARD.  And  the  Government  sends  out  seeds  and  has  sent  for 
several  years  and  analyzed  the  beet,  and  I  think  in  nearly  all  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  they  find  that  they  can  raise  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Gear.  It  is  proven  by  faet  that  they  can  raise  them  even  by 
irrigation  in  Utah! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir:  th^reis  a  gentleman  who  will  speak  about 
that. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  make  all  of  this  sugar  direct  in  youi-  factory? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  There  is  no  outside  refining,  you  do  not  send  it  to  a  refin- 
ery? 

Mr.  OxwARD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  find  your  market  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir;  right  on  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  spoke  about  capital  having  been  arranged  in  some 
other  States  for  this  product,  which  will  be  stopped? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  who  was  making  arrange- 
ments for  a  cooperative  factory,  where  the  men  who  raise  the  beets 
themselves  are  to  be  the  manufacturers  of  those  beet«. 

Mr.  Gear.  I  know  there  were  one  or  two  manufactories  arranged  for 
in  my  State. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  There  were  two  in  your  State. 

Mr.  Gear.  One  at  Muscatine? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  I  understand  the  quality  of  the  beets  there  is  extremely 
fine. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  They  are  very  good. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  reason  that  factory  was  not  started  was  the  threat  of 
repealing  this  bounty? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Absolutely  so.  One  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
it  told  me  if  it  were  not  for  that  he  would  get  ready  and  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Gear.  A  local  capital  of  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  was  all  pro- 
vided  for,  as  I  happened  to  know,  and  it  went  up  on  this  proposed  threat 
to  repeal  the  bounty? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  Did  not  the  gentlemen  who  went  into  these  factories  con- 
sider it,  morally  speaking,  an  absolute  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  foster  this  industry? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  If  there  had  been  any  doubt  about  that  we  would  never 
have  gone  ahead.  If  this  thing  is  changed  there  will  be  more  factories 
sold 

Mr.  Gear.  You  can  not  run  a  factory  without  it? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  not  the  first  year. 

Mi\  Gear.  Y^ou  will  have  to  shut  up? 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  We  will,  without  a  doubt. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  the  industry  i)opular  with  the  farmers  of  Nebraskat 

Mr.  OxNARD.  In  the  whole  State  they  have  held  conventions,  they 
have  held  three  or  four,  and  they  say  they  want  to  develop  the  indus- 
try. This  Ogdeu  meeting  reflected  the  sentiment  of  the  i>eople,  and 
there  were  GOO  delegates,  and  it  passed  unanimously  without  one  dis- 
senting vote,  or  1  think  there  was  only  one  dissenting  vote,  requesting 
the  Government  not  to  touch  the  sugar  bounty  law 

Mr.  I5YNUM.  You  spoke  of  gold  being  sent  out  to  pay  for  sugar! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  liow  much  did  you  mention  t 

Mr.  OxNARD.  One  hundred  million  dollars. 

Mr.  J5YNUM.  When  was  it  sent  out! 

Mr.  OxNARi).  Last  year. 

Mr.  Bynum.  To  what  countries? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Cuba,  Germany,  every  sugar-producing  country  there 
is. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Row  much  sugar  did  Cuba  send  us? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  1  have  not  got  the  figures  separated. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Was  not  that  bounty  sent  out  in  exchange  paid  to  our 
farmers  for  wheat  and  meat  products — it  was  not  sent  in  gold  at  all, 
was  itt 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  think  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  it  stilted  here.  We  bought  from  Cuba  last 
year  about  $61,000,000  worth  of  sugar,  and  we  sent  Cuba  of  our  own 
currency  $311,400,  and  $6,037,000  of  foreign  coin. 

Ml*.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  but  that  reciproc- 
ity with  Cuba  was  based  on  this  bounty  law;  when  the  tariff  was  taken 
away  li*om  this  industry  and  it  was  singled  out  and  in  return  for  it  a 
permanent  contract  was  nuide 

Mr.  Bynum.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  Y<m  assert^ni  we  sent  out 
gold,  and  1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  we  have  not  done 
anything  of  the  kind. 

5lr.  Payne.  The  exchanges  with  these  different  countries  were  all 
mad(5  through  London  t 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  whnt  I  supi)()scd. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  if  we  did  not  ex])ort  more  than  we  imported  of 
course  we  have  to  pay  that  balance  in  gold? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  do  not  mean  to  be  construed  that  we  send  the  goldt 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Why,  no;  I  just  used  that  phrase 

Mr.  Pai'NE.  You  thought  the  Ways  and  M(»ans  Committee  would 
luiderstand  it? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  you  would  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Under  intelligent  cultivation  and  with  rcas<»nable  care, 
how  many  tons  of  sugar  beets  cfin  be  i)ro(luce<l  from  one  acre  of  ground? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  About  14  tons. 

Mr.  Bry'AN.  How  many  ]K)unds  of  sugar  ran  be  s<'cured  from  a  ton 
of  beet«? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  About  16i. 

Mr.  Bryan.  At  what  price  can  sugar  be  lumluced  by  your  factories 
in  Nebraska  and  California,  cxchiding  bounty  !f 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Ab<mt  5.4  <*ents  ]mt  pound  on  the  average,  without 
counting  expenses  of  idle  season. 

Mr.  Bryan.  At  what  price  can  sugar  he  imimrtcd  without  a  tariff  f 

Mr.  OXNARU.  Competing  sugar  sells  at  alxmt  4A  cents. 
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Mr.  Bryan.  K  you  answer  that  you  can  produce  sugar  within  2  cents 
of  the  price  of  sugar  imported  without  duty,  state  why  you  tried  to 
retain  an  iidditioual  bounty  of  1  cent  in  the  State  of  [Nebraska? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Because  I  had  to  spend  three  times  tlie  amount  of 
bounty  in  educating  the  fanners. 

Mr.  Bryan.  State  the  lowest  bounty  or  tariff  under  wliich,  in  your 
judgment,  your  industry  could  exist. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  believe  2  cents,  but  would  hope  to  succeed  and  keep 
the  factories  running  with  much  less  after  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Bryan.  About  how  much  have  the  companies  to  which  you 
belong  expended  in  trying  to  secure  bounties  or  tariffs.  State  and 
national! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  can't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  it  true  that  you  contributed  money  and  tried  to  defeat 
for  reelection  candidates  for  the  legislature  who  had  voted  against  State 
bounty  on  sugar  and  those  who  refused  to  promise  to  vote  for  boun- 
ties! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  it  true  that  you  used  your  influence  to  defeat  for  Con- 
gress in  the  Third  and  Fifth  Nebraska  districts  candidates  who  would 
not  promise  to  favor  a  national  bounty  or  tariff  on  sugar! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  you  contribute  .any  money  to  be  used  in  the  Con- 
gressional campaigns  of  Nebraska  in  1892  outside  of  the  Third  and 
Fifth  districts! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  time  has  been  spent  by  representatives  of 
your  companies  in  attendance  upon  State  and  national  legislatures  try- 
ing to  secure  bounties  to,  or  protective  tariffs  on,  sugar! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Considerable  time  in  trying  to  educate  the  legislative 
members  to  understand  the  industry. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  many  acres  are  employed  in  raising  beets  for  your 
Nebraska  factories  this  year,  and  of  the  total  number  of  acres  employed, 
how  many  are  cultivated  by  your  companies! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  5,700  acres  in  both  factories;  about  1,800  acres 
cultivated  by  us. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  did  you  save  by  the  rebate  of  the  tariff  on 
machinery! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  $00,000  in  our  three  factories,  but  the  rebate 
law  was  only  in  existence  two  years.  Now  we  have  to  pay  a  tariff'  of 
45  per  cent.    We  import  machinery. 

Mr.  Bryan.  In  case  you  buy  homemade  machinery,  is  it  higher 
priced  because  of  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  without  a  doubt. 

AVERAGE  COST  OF  BEET  SUGAR. 

Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee the  following  figures  to  show  the  actual  cost  of  producing  a 
pound  of  beet  sugar,  based  on  the  average  cost  of  production  at  the 
Grand  Island  factoiy,  taken  from  the  books  of  the  company.  I  also 
compare  these  figures  with  those  of  a  factory  of  like  capacity  in  France, 
the  latter  figures  being  based  on  an  average  cost  of  the  production  of 
sugar  for  six  years. 
Truly  yours, 

Henry  T*  Oirakssi^ 
Fresideni  Oxnard  Beet- Sugar  Compau^i,  6rcua&  lito/i^^^y^^ 
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Grand  Tflmul  factory  »w  XfhrflKka. — Erpen»tn  per  ton  nf  hetft^. 

Bect« ^00 

Coal 80 

Coke 18 

Liniestoue 15 

Labor 1. 57 

Lighting 07 

Bags 20 

Mechanicul  filt<;r  bji;^s 02 

Mechanical  flltor  t'h)tiiH 04 

Oil  and  grease 04 

Sundry  operating  expenses 17 

Commission  on  sales .04 

Discount 42 

Freight  on  material 24 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  factory  during  idle  sea'^on  of  ten  months  in  a  year, 

with  taxes  and  insurance  on  same " 1.87 

10. 81 

Average  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  beets pounds..       165 

Cost  per  pound cents..       .6i> 

Average  selling  price do 4^ 

In  1892  the  actual  cost  of  pro<lnction  was  6  centH;  in  18in,  cost  G^  centis;  in  1890^ 
cost  7  cents.  Showing  that  in  three  years  I  have  reduced  the  <'ost  of  prodaction 
1  cent  per  pound  in  this  factory. 

Last  year  my  books  showed  a  prolit  of  one-half  cent  a  pound  including  the  bounty; 
whereas  in  1890  in  the  same  factory  my  books  showed  a  loss  of  one-half  cent  a  pound 
including  the  boonty.    This  year  I  hope  to  still  further  reduce  the  cost  of  prodnctioii. 

A  protit  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  105  pounds  to  the  ton  would  be  .$1.65  per  ton.  The 
capacity  of  our  Grand  Island  factory  being  300  tons  per  day  the  result  wonld  be  $496 
per  day,  or  say  $500  per  <lay  for  100  days,  $50,000,  less  5  per  cent  for  wear  and  tear. 
$25,000  on  a  $500,000  investment,  and  for  sinking  fund  to  replace  machinery  at  end 
of  ten  to  lifteen  years,  would  leave  $25,000,  which  is  only  5  per  cent  on  capital 
invested. 

So  far  we  have  made  only  losses  but  I  hope  this  year,  the  fourth,  to  make  for  the 
first  time  6  per  cent  on  the  capital.  This  is  a  true  statement  and  history  of  the 
operations  of  the  Grand  Island  factory,  and  the  experience  of  other  factories  in  the 
United  States  demonstrates  the  fact  that  this  new  industry  requires  liberal  enoonr- 
agement  for  a  few  years  to  get  it  upon  a  fiim  footing.  I  hope  to  be  able,  when  I  can 
market  my  by-product,  t-o  produce  sugar  at  least  2  cents  a  pound  cheaper,  and  so  be 
able  to  finally  do  away  with  all  governmental  encouragement,  which,  however,  ia 
absolutely  necessary  during  the  first  stages  of  this  industry  in  the  Unit-ed  States.' 

Breales  factory  in  France, — Expenses  per  ton  of  beets. 

Bcete $4.00 

Coal 51 

Coke  and  limestone 34 

Labor 60 

Lighting 03 

Bone  black 04 

Commission  on  sales 06 

Oil  and  grease 08 

General  expenses .16 

Freights 08 

Maintenance,  repairs,  insurance,  etc.,  during  idh'  season 80 

Total  France 6.45 

Total  America 10.81 

Sir:  On  behalf  of  and  as  president  of  the  American  Beet  Sagar 
Association  I  most  respectfully  enter  firm  protest  apiinst  a  repeal  of 
paragraphs  231  to  241,  both  inclusive,  known  as  the  sugar-bounty 
paragraphs  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890. 
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First,  becanse  those  provisions  of  said  act  and  the  appropriation  to 
execute  the  same  were  made  continuing  and  permanent  until  July  1, 
1905,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  intended  to  benefit  tlie  nation, 
and  eventu'riUy  render  65,000,000  of  people  independent  of  the  world  for 
sugar,  an  agricultural  product  for  which  this  country  now  sends  abroad 
annually  over  $100,000,000  in  gold,  which  is  an  exhaustive  drain  that 
will  go  on  increasing  with  increase  of  population  and  per  capita  of  con- 
sumption of  sugar  tf  Congress  imperils  the  sugar  industry  by  destruc- 
tive legislation. 

Second,  because  the  aforesaid  sugar  paragraphs  in  the  tariff  act  of 
1890  amount  to  a  contract,  and  its  provisions  have  been  accepted  and 
acted  upon  in  good  faith,  and  their  repeal  would  disturb  vested  rights 
and  individual  contracts  running  into  the  future,  entered  into  on  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  law  until  1905.  (See 
Calder,  appellant,  vs.  Henderson,  U.  S.  circuit  court  of  appeals,  in  Lou- 
isiana, decided  November,  1892.) 

Third,  because  the  bounty  provisions  enumerated  operated,  and  were 
intended  to  operate,  as  an  inducement  to  investors,  promising  that  if 
capitalists  would  more  liberally  embark  their  money  in  a  somewhat 
hazardous  business,  the  law  should  remain  for  a  fixed  and  definite 
period. 

Fourth,  because  Congress  has  not  the  moral  right  to  violate  its  own 
plighted  faith,  and  the  honor  of  the  nation,  to  reach  an  economic  idea 
or  result  which  may  or  may  not  be  dictated  by  partisanship. 

Fifth,  because  the  sugar-bounty  law  untaxes  about  nine-tentlis,  if 
not  the  total  amount,  of  the  sugar  now  consumed  by  the  American 
people,  relieving  them  of  over  850,000,000  of  tariff  tax  annually, 
in  consideration  of  which  they  now  pay  <mly  $10,000,000  annually  by 
way  of  bounty.  The  bounty  form  of  protection  is  a  reliet  to  taxpayers, 
and  promises  great  financial  saving  and  agricultural  gain  to  the  nation. 

Sixth,  because  unless  the  full  equivalent  of  the  bounty  law  is  given, 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  will  languish,  if  not  perish,  and  millions 
of  capital  will  be  lost,  leaving  this  country  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
powers,  which  would  be  perilous  and  un-American,  while  giving  for- 
eign governments  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  sugar — an  agricultural 
product  which  can  as  well  be  produced  here  as  abroad. 

Seventh,  if  it  be  claimed,  as  is  reported,  that  the  law  is  unconstitu- 
tional, it  is  not  the  province  of  Congress  to  decide  that  question.  It 
belongs  to  the  judicial  branch.  There  is  not  only  high  legal  authority 
against  the  soundness  of  this  contention  but  the  onus  has  been  on  the 
Oovernment  to  sustain  that  view.  It  has  bad  the  whole  power  and 
machinery  of  the  Government  to  test  the  question  and  it  has  failed  to 
do  so  or  to  even  make  the  attempt.  As  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  well 
says,  the  bounty  paid  can  be  secured  by  a  temporary  duty  on  coffee, 
pending  the  test  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  bounty,  in  a  suit  which  can 
be  brought. 

Eighth,  by  the  construction  of  the  sugar  paragraphs  and  because  of 
the  i)ermanency  ot  the  appropriation  or  promise  to  pay  the  bounty 
annually,  the  question  has  x)assed  into  the  domain  of  public  honor,  and 
beyond  any  fair  exercise  of  the  power  of  political  parties,  and  out  of 
the  arena  of  partisanship. 

Heney  T.  Oxnard, 
President  American  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
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ffTATEMXRT  OF  MS.  THOMAS  B.  CUTLER,  OF  LEHIOE,  UTAH. 

Mr.  Chaie><an  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  1  believe  Mr. 
Oxuard  has  covered  the  ground  in  a  general  way.  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  the  Lehigh  Utah  factory,  which  has  been  built  by  Ameri- 
can machinery,  and  I  think  it  is  the  first  factory  in  the  United  States 
for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  that  has  been  built  through  Ameri- 
can labor. 

Mr.  Gear.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  I  have  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  of  your  State,  in  which  he  stilted  that  that  was 
better  adapted  retUly  than  foreign  machinery  or  equally  as  good. 

Mr.  GuTLEB.  We  think  so.  In  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  that  section 
of  the  country,  who  have  a  veiy  poor  market  for  tlieir  produce,  we  have 
been  for  the  last  two  years  manufacturing  sugar  from  beet^  cultivated 
by  irrigation;  also  the  first  beets  that  have  been  ever  raised  in  that 
way.  Some  people  said  that  beets  can  not  properly  be  raised  nnder 
the  irrigation  system.  I  am  able  to  refute  that  to-day,  and  claim  that 
in  the  extreme  west,  including  Califoniia,  there  is  a  very  large  amount 
of  land  that  will  produce  beet's  by  irrigation.  Further  than  this,  in  the 
interior  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroads.  We  can  not  get  our  wheat 
to  the  Eastern  market  for  less  than  50  cents  per  100  pounds.  The 
result  is  that  our  farmers  to-day  have  no  market  for  their  produce,  and 
are  unable  to  a  certain  extent  to  meet  their  obligations  unless  we  pro- 
duce something  that  will  give  them  money.  We  have  in  the  last  two 
seasons  paid  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant  about  9125,000  in 
money,  produced  on  land  which,  if  it  had  been  in  wheat,  oats,  or  barley, 
or  anything  indigenous  to  that  section,  would  have  produced  only  about 
one-fourth  of  that  amount.  The  profit  of  the  farmers  has  been  at  least 
$;30,000  in  comparison  to  about  $10,000,  which  would  have  been  raised 
on  the  same  land. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Oxnard  in  regard  to  the  wages.  In  regard 
to  building  factories,  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  retarding  their 
building  and  equipment  and  the  employment  of  caxiital,  I  have  partioular 
reasons  to  know.  I  was  in  New  York  a  year  ago  endeavoring  to  bond 
the  factory,  and  this  question  was  brought  up  of  agitation  of  the  bounty 
system,  and  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  because  they 
8;iid  such  a  thing  might  be  done,  the  bounty  might  be  destroyed,  and  a 
tariff  might  not  be  popular  on  sugar.  Now,  it  is  an  ac*.tual  fact  that 
since  the  bounty  has  been  given  for  the  production  of  these  fiEUstories 
that  the  price  of  sugar  to  us,  at  least,  has  been  2  cents  a  pound  lower 
than  ever  previous.  I  am  speaking  now  about  the  aggregate.  Th^re 
are  many  other  things  that  might  be  brought,  but  the  chairman  has 
reminded  me,  however,  that  your  time  is  limited,  and  I  shall  prefer  to 
answer  any  questions  put  to  me.  I  did  not  come  here  prepared  to  make 
an  argument,  but  will  be  very  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  which 
may  be  put  to  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  farmers  in  your  vicinity  are  engaged  in  the  culti- 
yation  of  these  beets! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  is  the  yield  per  acre  in  your  country! 
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Mr.  CUTLEB.  I  should  say  it  is  about  12  tons;  that  has  been  the 
average  for  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  do  you  pay  the  farmer  for  them! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Five  dollars  per  ton. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  would  12  tons  produce  of  ^anulated  sugar  t 

Mr.  Cutler.  The  first  year  110  pounds,  and  last  year  they  averaged 
145  x)oundB.  We  hope  for  better  results  this  year.  We  only  produced 
10,000  tons  of  beets  the  first  year,  and  owing  to  the  drought  and  scarcity 
of  water  10,000  tons  last  year,  but  they  were  richer  in  sugar.  It  takes 
several  years  to  acclimate  them  and  get  the  soil  used  to  the  culture  of 
beets  and  also  to  get  rid  of  salt  and  minerals  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  exx)ense  attends  the  cultivation  of  beets; 
how  much  does  it  cost  the  farmer  to  produce  the  beetf 

Mr.  Cutler.  The  first  year  about  $40;  last  year  $35,  and  this  year 
we  have  gotten  down  to  about  931  per  acre. 

Mr.  Turner.  Indulge  me  a  moment.  Assuming  your  statement  to 
be  correct,  that  you  get  12  tons  from  the  acre  and  145  pounds  to  the  ton, 
which  produced  an  aggregate  yield  to  the  acre  of  1,744  pounds,  if  I 
make  no  mistake;  that,  at  2  cents  a  pound  for  bounty,  would  make 
$34.80  that  you  get  in  bounty  from  the  Government  on  the  product  of 
that  acre  in  sugar. 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  pay  the  farmer  $5  a  ton  for  itt 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  would  make  $00  an  acre  that  you  pay  for  it  to 
the  farmer,  and  you  get  $34.80  bounty,  and  the  farmer  paid  $31  for  the 
culture  last  year  t 

Mr.  Cutler.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  last  year  was  $35. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  get  more  in  bounty  than  goes  to  the  farmer  in 
producing  the  beet.  Taking  the  $31  off,  what  you  pay  him  for  the  beets, 
he  gets  $29  for  profit  on  beets;  is  not  that  about  what  he  makes f 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir;  he  will  make  about  that  on  the  average.  It 
has  cost  us  in  the  last  three  campaigns  $60,000  to  educate  farmers  to 
the  condition  they  are  now  in.  They  do  not  understand  the  culture  of 
the  beets  in  any  way.  We  have  had  to  send  out  agents  amonj?  them, 
and  these  agents  had  to  be  paid,  and  each  year  we  expend  so  much  1 
will  say  taere  has  been  no  profit  at  all.  I  have  figures  here  to  prove 
for  the  last  two  campaigns  we  have  had  a  loss,  notwithstanding  we 
have  had  also  a  legislative  bounty  of  1  eent  per  i)ound  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  mean  by  campaigns! 

Mr.  Cutler.  A  year,  campaign  means  the  season. 

Mr.  Eeed.  You  call  a  campaign  the  beet  season  of  manufacture  T 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  make  that  sugar t 

Mr.  Cutler.  It  costs  us  the  first  year  fuUy  $5  per  ton  for  beets  to 
make  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  you  have  stated;  but.I  am  speaking  of  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Cutler.  Five  dollars  per  ton  for  the  beets.  Last  year  it  did  not 
cost  us  probably  over  $4.50.  This  year  we  hope  to  make  it  for  $4,  pos- 
sibly a  little  less. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  mean  to  manufacture  itt 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir;  to  manufacture  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Turner.  Into  this  article  f 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir;  into  the  granulated  sugar. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  does  it  amount  to  per  pound  f 
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Mr.  Cutler.  The  first  year  our  HUgar  cost  ns  5J  cents  a  i)oaiid;  last 
year  it  cost  us  about  5  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  Five  cents  a  pound  to  make  itt 

Mr.  Cxttler.  Yes;  the  entire  sugar  cost. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  the  entire  cost! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Labor,  material,  etc.l 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir;  labor  and  material,  not  including  wenr  and 
tear  of  machinery  at  all.  The  cost  of  our  plant,  including  1,(KK)  acres  of 
land,  is  $680,000. 

Mr.  Turner.  Taking  5  cents  a  pound  to  be  the  cost,  not  inclndiug 
wear  and  tear  as  you  say,  you  then  get  back  from  the  Goveinnmeut 
two-fifths  of  the  cost  at  2  cent«  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  So  that  your  sugar,  not  including  the  wear  and  tear, 
costs  you  finally  only  3  cents  ax>ound,  deducting  tlie  bounty  which  the 
Government  pays  you? 

Mr.  Cutler.  1  do  not  quite  understand  it  that  way.  I  figure  it  our 
sugar  costs  us  5^  cents  a  pound  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Turner.  Say  5  cents  a  pound  last  year.  Government  gives 

j^ou  back  2  cents? 

Mr.  Cutler.  That  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  the  net  cost  to  you,  not  including  wear  and  tear, 
is  3  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Y"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  you  sell  your  sugar  for  what,  4^  cents? 

Mr.  Cutler.  About  5  cents  last  year. 

Mr.  Turner.  So  that  you  make  2  cents  a  pound,  which  is  a  profit  of 
66]^  per  cent.    Is  my  calculation  correct  <m  the  figures  we  assume? 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  presume  in  theory,  but  in  practice 

Mr.  Turner.  I  was  carefully  shielding  you  irom  the  wear  and  tear 
to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  Cutler.  \''es,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Leaving  out  wear  and  tear,  the  cost  of  your  sugar  is 
5  cents  a  i>ound,  say.  The  Government  gives  to  you  2  cents  a  x>ound, 
which  deducted  leaves  3  cents  a  pound  as  the  cost  of  your  product 
to  you,  not  including  the  deterioration  of  your  machinery? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Ul  we  only  make  145  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  of 
beets  and  that  costs  $4.50  that  is  about  $3  cost  of  manufacturing  and 
(5  cost  of  beets,  and  that  makes  $8.    That  is  the  way  I  figure  it  oat. 

Mr.  Turner.  WeU,  you  have  got  your  figures  so  I  do  not  understand 
your  meaning  myself. 

Mr.  Cutler.  That  is  for  a  ton  of  beets. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  pursue  the  calculations 
with  you  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  per  pound.  Do  you  understand  the 
basis  on  which  we  were  pursuing  the  discussion? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  it  now. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  said  it  cost  you  5  cents  a  pound,  not  including  fhe 
deterioration  of  your  plant? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  Government  pays  you  back  2  cents  a  pound,  which 
leaves  you  3  cents  per  pound,  and  you  sell  your  sugar  for  5  cents  per 
pound.    Is  not  that  a  profit  of  2  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Cutler.  It  would  be. 

Mr.  Turner,  Not  counting  the  deterioration  of  your  machinery! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Not  counting  the  deterioration  of  the  machinery. 
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Mr.  Turner.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  do  not  count  interest  in  tliatt 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  do  not  count  the  interest  on  it. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  pay  taxes! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  Insurance! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  Then  this  2  cents  profit  is  profit  you  did  not  make! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Which  we  did  not  make  at  all ;  it  is  a  loss. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Can  you  make  sugar  without  a  plant? 

Mr.  Cutler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  Can  you  have  a  plant  without  spending  money! 

Mr.  Cutler.  You  can  not  without  spending  $500,000  to  have  a 
capacity  of  300  tons  per  day. 

Mr.  Beed.  Can  you  get  money  without  interest! 

Mr.  Cutler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  And  your  machinery  deteriorates  in  the  long  run  and 
you  have  to  replace  it! 

Mr.  Cutler.  We  have  to  replace  it. 

Mr.  Beed.  Consequently  any  calculation  with  the  elements  of  cost 
of  plant  and.  interest  thereon  and  deterioration  would  be  a  misleading 
calculation! 

Mr.  Cutler.  It  would  be  misleading  and  it  would  more  than  cover 
the  2  cents  a  pound  that  the  Government  gives  us. 

Mr.  Beed.  Now,  notwithstanding  this  figuring  out  a  profit  by  leav- 
ing out  some  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  cost  by  which  they 
show  a  profit  of  2  cents  a  i^ound,  you  have  not  made  any  profit! 

Mr.  Cutler.  We  have  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Beed.  Consequently  such  a  calculation  as  that  could  only  be 
misleading! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir;  misleading.  I  have  the  actual  figures  them- 
selves as  to  what  the  cost  was  last  year  and  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  not  the  producing  of  beets  and  converting  theui  into 
sugar  of  value  to  the  farmer  by  making  a  concentration  of  crops  and 
saving  a  large  amount  of  freight! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  much  wheat  is  exported  from  Utah  annually  to 
the  other  States  or  foreign  markets! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Last  year  about  40,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  much  was  imported  into  the  State! 

Mr.  Cutler.  None  into  the  State. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Utah  more  than  supplies  the  home  demand  for  wheat! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  is  it  with  corn  ! 

Mr.  Cutler.  We  are  not  a  corn-producing  Territory.    • 

Mr.  Tarsney.  So  the  farmers  who  had  use  for  it  had  to  pay  this  cost 
offreighttogetit! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  other  agricultural  product  do  you  produce 
beyond  your  home  demand! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Potatoes  very  largely. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Oats,  corn,  and  such  things  as  that  you  do  not  pro- 
duce beyond  your  home  demand  ! 

Mr.  Cutler.  We  raise  just  about  enough  oats  for  the  farmers'  con- 
sumption, but  the  market  for  potatoes  does  not  average  10  cents  a 
bushel  from  one  year  to  the  other. 
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Mr.  BRECKiNRiDaE.  What  was  yonr  output  last  year  of  your  estab- 
lishmont  in  su^ar? 

Mr.  CUTLKR.  1,48(),00<)  jiouuds  of  supir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  ])ro<lm-e  anything  else? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Nothing  else,  excerpt  the  molasses  which  we  dump  into 
the  creek.    We  have  no  use  for  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  sugar  was  the  only  salable  product  of  your 
establisbmentt 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Wbat  is  the  estimated  salable  product  of  your 
establisbment  this  year! 

Mr.  Cutler.  4,000,(K)0  pounds. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  the  full  cai)acity  of  your  est^iblishmeiitt 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  presume  it  will  be  about  r),()0(r,CK)o'to  <>,00(>,(MM)  pouncla. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  the  length  of  the  manufacturing  st'aeou 
witJiyout 

Mr.  Cutler.  One  hundred  days  witb  us. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  work  one  hundred  days  in  the  year? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  work  no  longer  because  the  material  ia 
exhausted  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  not  possibly  care  for  it  any  longer. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  And  your  plant  lies  idle  two-thirds  of  the  year  t 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  skilled  labor  which  must  be  paid 
for  the  whole  year  around. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  that  tioie  of  the  foreign  establishment's  also 
that  they  can  only  work  about  one  hundred  days  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  think  that  is  about  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  could  not  quite  catch  the  conversation  between  you 
and  Mr.  Breckinridge  and  I  may  repeat  some  nuittcrs  you  have  alreauly 
stated.     What  was  the  cost  of  your  ])lantf 

Mr.  Cutler.  The  plant  proper  is  $500,000. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  say  is  your  annual  product! 

Mr.  Cutler.  It  should  be  4,000,000  to  5,000,000,  or  even  0,000,000 
pounds  of  sugjir,  and  it  will  be  in  time. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  your  estimate  for  the  product  this  year! 

Mr.  CJUTLER.  4,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  State  what  you  made  for  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Cutler.  1,500,000  ])ounds  and  1,100,000  pouwls. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  life  of  your  ma(!hinery? 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  presume  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  with  5  to  10  per 
cent  of  improvements  each  year,  or  wear  and  tear. 

Mr.  Turner.  Say  ten  years  t 

Mr.  Cutler.  Say  ten  years;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  At  2  cents  a  pound  the  output  of  4,000,000  pounds  tben^ 
would  be  a  yield  to  you  in  bounty,  or  say  profit,  or  whatever  you  may 
choose  to  call  it,  of  $80,000  a  year.  There  would  be  a  bounty  of  that 
much  to  yout 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Interest  on  your  plant  at  6  per  cent  would  be  about 
$30,000! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Interest  in  our  country  is  from  8  to  10  ])er  cent. 

Mr.  Turner.  Say  8  per  cent;  that  would  be  $40,000  and  the  deteriora- 
tion annually  of  5  per  cent! 

Mr.  Payne.  I  understood  the  plant  was  $650,000. 

Mr.  Cutler.  You  asked  a  question  about  the  plant  and  I  said  the 
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plant  itself  was  $500,000,  but  we  have  employed  $680,000,  including 
1,000  aeres  of  land. 

Mr.  TuRNEE.  There  is  no  deterioration  in  the  land,  this  laud  you  use 
for  the  production  of  beets! 

Mr.  Cutler.  It  is  land  we  bought  for  the  production  of  beets  pro- 
viding the  fanners  did  not  take  hold  of  it  as  they  should  do,  but  we 
have  not  used  it  much  for  beets.  '  We  have  been  raising  hay  on  it  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle  and  experimenting  on  pulp. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  take  the  5  per  cent  wear  and  tear  of  the  machin- 
ery, and  it  is  say  $40,000;  now  where  is  your  profit! 

Mr.  Tarsney.  In  other  words  the  Government  is  paying  for  your 
whole  plant  and  deterioration! 

The  Ohairman.  The  Government  gives  $15,000  besides. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  a  fair  calculation;  $80,000  being  paid  you  in 
bounty,  and  the  other  under  your  interest  account  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
cent  is  f4(>,000,  and  the  wear  and  tear  nearly  5  jier  cent  would  be  $25,000, 
and  that  covers  the  deterioration  of  the  machinery  during  the  whole 
period  you  speak  of  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir;  1  presume  so. 

The  CHAiR]fi[AN.  So  you  get  your  wear  and  tear  back  and  make 
$15,000  besides  annually! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Well,  it  would  not  cover  the  loss  entirely  on  tbe  plant 
the  last  year  or  two.  That  deterioration  I  believe  will  increase,  of 
courfcie;  I  bave  not  had  enough  experience  to  tell  exactly  wbat  it  is, 
but  it  will  increase  in  years. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  do  you  know  you  are  going  to  make  4,000,000 
l)ounds! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Well,  that  is  our  theory. 

Mr.  Gear.  That  is  based  on  theory! 

Mr.  CUTiaER.  Yes,  sir;  on  theory. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  He  has  never  got  more  than  a  million  yet! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Here  is  a  gentleman  from  California  who  would  like  to 
speak  on  the  subject. 

">lr.  Bynum.  1  want  to  ask  you  what  land  is  worth,  say  that  1,000 
acres ! 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  should  say  an  average  of  $84. 
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STATEKENT  OF  KB.  E.  P.  FOWUEB,  OF  AKAHEIK,  CAL. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Committee  :  I  represent 
the  Anaheim  Cooperative  Beet  Sugar  Company  of  California,  composed 
entirely  of  farmers,  and  I  would  like  to  lay  before  you  their  plan  of  or- 
ganization, and  make  plain  how  this  Government  bounty  is  paid  back 
to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  tor  the  production  of  beets.  Our  company  is 
capitalized  at  (500.000,  divided  into  4,000  shares,  1,000  shares  being 
treasui-y  stock,  ana  3,000  subscribed  for  by  an  acre  of  land  for  eacii 
share  of  stocli,  and  when  a  farmer  subscribes  for  the  stock  he  deeds  his 
land  in  fee  to  the  company,  and  receives  his  share  of  stock.  I  should 
have  stated  the  application  sets  forth  that  for  each  share  of  i^tock  one 
acre  of  land  shall  be  paid  for  tlve  yeai*s.    Of  course  our  fijimers  are 
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like  most  fanners  in  the  United  States,  they  liave  land,  but  no  money. 
We  thought  with  this  organization  and  this  3,000  acres  of  land  on  our 
plan  possibly  we  might  be  able  to  borrow  money  enough  to  erect  a 
plant.  We  found  on  that  i)roi)osition  we  eould  not.  W^e  then  formed 
this  organization,  we  mortgaged,  or  we  pledged  to  pay  into  tlie  liands 
of  a  trustee,  the  bounty  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  every  i^ound  of  sugar 
which  we  made  for  the  security  of  the  bonds  of  the  buyer.  On  that 
phin  we  found  we  could  get  our  money,  but  the  time  we  had  occnpicd 
In  forming  our  company  and  maturing  our  jdans  brought  it  so  late,  and 
there  seems  to  be  an  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  capitalists  whether 
this  bounty  was  going  to  remain  or  not,  that  they  refused  to  give  us  the 
money  until  the  election,  and  we  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  it  up 
to  to-day,  although  it  is  promised,  and  we  have  made  with  the  Kilby 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Cleveland,  a  contract.  If  there  is  no  ad- 
verse legislation  by  this  administration  they  will  erect  our  plant. 
There  are  298  stockholders,  and  here  is  a  paper  1  would  like  to  leave 
with  your  body. 

Mr.  Gear.  One  question ;  what  do  you  pay  for  beet^  in  California, 
$5  a  tont 

3lr.  FowxER.  Our  farmers  around  the  Chino  factorv  this  vear  were 
paid  on  an  average  of  about  $5;  some  farmers  received  as  high  as  $7.90. 

Mr.  Gear.  If  it  was  not  for  this  bounty  paid  by  the  Government 
your  farmers  would  not  receive  $5  a  ton  for  their  beets t 

Mr.  Fowler.  ]So,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  And  you  expected  to  i)iiy  for  this  plant  and  the 
machinery  out  of  the  bounty! 

Mr.  Fo\VLER.  No,  sir;  what  1  say  was,  we  were  to  pay  the  2  ceut»  a 
bounty  into  the  hands  ol  the  trustee  for  security. 

Office  of  the  Anaueim  Co-(3rEKATivE  Bkkt  SrtiAK  Company, 

Anaheim,  Oratiye  Count  if  j  CaL,  March  10,  1893. 

We,  the  uuder8iguuddirectoi'8  and  subHcribers  to  the  capital  stock  iu  the  Anaheim 
Cooperative  Beet  :Su^arCoiii])any,  have  iioticod  thceHVii-ts  of  a  lew  iiieu  in  Congress 
to  re|>eal  the  law  giving  bounties  lor  ihe  uiauulactnrc  of  sugar. 

This  compauy  represents'a  ca])ital  of  $500,000,  $375,(KX)  of  which  has  been  subscribed 
by  2i)8  farmers,  whoso  names  are  appended  hereto,  and  is  organized  and  will  be  run 
on  the  cooperative  ]>lan.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  wiHO  provision  of  law 
which  thus  encourages  and  aids  the  farmers  to  embaVk  in  this  new  industry. 
The  bounty  goes  directly  to  our  farmers,  and  if  maintained  and  contined  during  the 
tifteeu  years  provided  in  the  McKinley  taritf  law  we  believe  will  develop  the  sugar 
industry  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  United  States  independent  of  all  reliance 
upon  foreign  countries  for  our  sugar  supply. 

There  are  but  six  beet-sugar  manufactories  in  operation  in  the  I'nit^^d  States,  Uid 
our  company  will  betlie  lirst  one  organi/.cd  on  the  coo]>erative  plan  which  hasmiMle 
(jermany  the  largest  sugar  producing  nation  in  the  world ;  and  it  successful  here,  as 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  will  be  the  precursor  and  heiald  of  strores  of  otber 
factories,  organized  on  the  same  basis,  owned  and  operated  by  the  farmers  wJio  pro- 
duce the  raw  material,  and  who  will  richly  deserve  the  bounty,  which  wais  given  to 
foster  and  encourage  this  long-neglected  industry. 

With  free  sugar  the  nation  saves  $56,000,000  per  year,  which  was  funnerly  paid  by 
the  consumer  (the  people,  in  the  shape  of  turitf ).  while  the  bounty  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  amount  to  that  Hiim  for  several  years. 

With  America  self-sustaining  in  the  production  i}i  sugar  it  would  gis  e  einidoyuient 
to  a  million  of  workers,  render  productive  and  profitable  thonsanils  of  funiLS,  aud 
save  the  <leportation  of  $150^000,000  in  gold  annually  to  pay  for  sugar  produced  in 
alien  lauds. 

We  therefore  enter  our  most  earnest  protest  against  any  and  all  at  tempts  to  repeal 
the  only  provision  of  law  found  upon  our  statute  books  which  i^  directly  iu  favor  of 
the  farmers. 

W'ith  the  law  prescribed  and  made  secure  for  the  presi-ribed  time  i>f  lifleen  years 
our  farmery  will  have  a  reasonabl(>  certainty,  as  they  embark  iu  thi^  now  and  henttii- 
lure  regarded  problematical  industry^  that  their  eifortb  will  not  be  lost  and  their 
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homes  Haciiticod  while  they  are  developing  and  perfecting  here  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  of  the  world. 

We  nrg^  upon  oar  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  the  great  importance 
of  seein<;  that  the  sngar  bounty  provisions  of  the  McKinley  tariff"  law  shall  not  be 
diHturbed.  If  the  American  Congress  will  do  its  duty  as  it  has  started  out  to  do,  the 
American  farmer  will  do  his  full  duty  toward  making  our  land  self-supporting,  giv- 
ing employment  to  labor,  and  wringing  firom  oar  soil  and  sun  the  treasures  su  richly 
garnered  thor^ 

e.  p.  fowlek, 
Th.  F.  Jones, 
Frank  J.  Capitain, 
Richard  Gird, 
r.  j.  northam, 
H.  A.  Pierce, 
E.  J.  French, 

Board  of  Director*, 


Akahkim,  Orangb  County,  Cal.,  August  ;f,  189S, 

Dear  Sir:  We  herewith  present  yon  some  facts  pertaining  to  the  sugar-beet  in- 
duHtry,  which  is  assuming  considerable  importance  here  in  southern  California. 

We  need  not  call  yoar  attention  to  the  long  struggle,  the  costly  experiments,  the 
wreck  of  many  fortunes  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  efforts  to  profitably  establish 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sugar  beets  in  the  Unit-ed  States.  These  are  a  part 
of  the  history  of  our  country.  The  generous  aid  given  by  Congress  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  this  industry,  after  long  years  of  experiments,  and  the  development  of* 
tvdvaueed  scientific  methods,  have  overcome  in  a  great  measure  the  difficulties  here- 
tofore encountered  in  the  extraction  and  crystallzaticm  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the 
sugar  beet,  and  we  may  now  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  great  future  industries  of  the 
United  States. 

The  bounty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  granted  by  Congress  bv  section  3  of  the  Mo* 
Kinley  tariff  law,  has  done  much  to  stimulate  this  new  and  important  industry. 
Before  its  passage  we  only  had  two  small  factories  in  our  whole  domain — one  located 
at  Alvarado  and  the  other  at  WatstmviUe,  both  in  California,  and  even  now  there 
are  but  six  in  the  United  States.  Beside  the  two  named,  there  is  one  at  Norfolk, 
Nebr.,  one  at  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  one  at  Lehi,  Utah,  and  one  at  Chino,  in  this  State. 

The  total  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  in  1891  was  12,204,838 
]iouniis,  and  in  1892  it  increased  to  27,083.322  pounds.  The  principal  gain  was  in 
Califoruia,  which  produced  8,175,438  pounds  in  1891,  and  21,801,322  pounds  in  1892, 
and  wo  think  the  production  for  1893  of  our  State  will  reach  fully  40,000,000  pounds. 
This  is  only  the  third  year  of  the  growth  of  this  enterprise,  and  its  progress  has 
been  most  gratifying. 

But  there  are  features  pertaining  to  this  industry  which  peculiarly  commend  it  to 
our  American  fanners.  The  most  of  the  sugar  manufactured  from  the  beet  in  Ger- 
many, from  whom  we  get  our  largest  supply,  is  manufactured  by  factories  owned  and 
operated  by  the  raisers  of  the  beats,  small  farmers,  on  the  cooperative  plan,  and  it  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  untold  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  localities  whore  it 
is  most  thoroughly  established.  This  feature  is  already  appealing  strongly  to  our 
people.  We  have  organized  a  company  here  on  that  basis,  which  comprises  some 
200  fanners  and  represents  $500,000  of  capital  stock,  divided  into  four  thousand 
shiires.  Every  share  is  represented  by  one  acre  of  ground,  which  is  deeded  in  trust 
to  the  company,  and  which  must  be  cultivated  in  sngar  beets  for  five  years.  Our 
fanners,  like  most  of  the  farmers  of  America,  have  but  little  money;  but  the  land 
HO  deeded  by  them  to  the  Cooperative  Company,  furnishes  a  security  upon 
which  to  borrow  the  money  to  establish  and  successfully  operate  their 
factory.  And  here  is  seen  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  present  bounty  of  2 
cents  per  pound  on  domestic  sugar.  The  farmer,  having  nothing  but  his  land  and 
his  labor,  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  borrow  from  capitalists  the  large 
sums  required  to  establish  a  successful  sugar  plant.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  a  factory  must  have  a  capacity  of  at  least  330  tons  per  day  to  yield  a 
profit  on  working,  owing  to  the  heavy  expense,  and  such  a  plant,  fully  equipped, 
costs  from  $400,000  to  ;i?<KK),(X)0.  But  we  have  found  that  by  pledging  and  putting 
aside  the  Government  bounty  as  a  '*  sinking  fund,''  with  whicn  to  meet  the  interest 
on  our  bonds,  we  can  borrow  all  the  money  necessary  to  build  100  factories,  and  have 
every  one  of  them  owned  and  operated  by  the  people,  whose  products  they  will  con- 
vertinto  an  article  of  commerce,  the  demand  for  which  is  world-wide.  We  have 
been  nt  work  nearly  two  years  in  perfecting  tbis  cooperative  organization  and  secure 
the  funds  necessary  to  build  its  factory — $400,000 — but  already  there  is  a  widespread 
interest  and  demand  for  the  extension  of  this  work.  We  are  making  arrangements 
for  the  organization  of  four  luoro  cooperative  compani«Mi  in  Oran^^e  &u.<l  Uv^'^  ks^'^^j^^'^ 
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counties,  which  will  include  1,000  furmerB.  and  every  dollar  of  this  bonnty  will  go 
to  the  producer  and  hcl)»  ostahllHh  an  industry  that  will  give  employment  wlthm 
the  next  fifteen  years  to  5y00O,(XM)  of  people,  nave  hundreds  of  mlUionB  of  money  to 
our  own  countrymen,  and  render  us  independent  of  reliance  upon  foreign  sapply  of 
sugar. 

The  possibilities  of  this  industry  arc  hardly  dreamed  of  yet  by  our  people.  We 
have  in  southern  California  alone  not  less  than  1,500.(XX)  acres  of  land  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  sugar  beetit,  and  probably  from  4,(KX),(X)()  to  5,000,000  acres  in  the 
entire  fc>tate  which  will  yield  an  average  of  ten  tons  of  beets  per  acre.  The  ezperi- 
ment«  of  our  national  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture  have  also  demonstrated  that  tnere 
iH  a  wide  belt  or  zone,  extending  from  the  Great  l^akes  to  the  Pacific,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing this  valuable  root  so  as  to  yield  a  profitable  return  to  farmers;  but  probably 
nowhere  on  earth  are  all  the  conditions  so  favorable  as  on  this  coa«t  for  the  prodac- 
tion  of  sugar  from  the  beet,  except  the  one  great  question  of  labor.  We  cannot  com- 
]iete  with  the  cooly  labor  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  the  West  Indies — ^nor  with  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe — where  they  manufacture  sugar  for  2^  cents  per  ponnd. 
The  average  price  paid  for  laborers  in  the  foreign  beet  fields  is  only  $6  per  month, 
while  here  the  average  price  is  $25  per  month.  In  order  for  this  industry  to  become 
firmly  established  our  farmers  must  have  the  protection  either  of  a  protectdve  tariff 
of  at  least  2  cent«  per  pound,  or  the  bounty  should  be  retained  until  11K)5,  when  it 
expires  by  it-s  own  limitation.  If  this  can  be  assured,  so  that  the  farmen  can  be 
relieved  of  the  fear  of  its  removal  and  the  loss  of  the  homes  they  are  willing  to  pledge 
to  raise  the  necessary  capital,  there  will  be  hundreds  of  coo]ierative  beet-sagar  Iko- 
tories  established  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  and  in  ten  yean 
wo  will  manufacture  all  the  sugar  required  for  home  consumption. 

There  is  another  feature  which  shonld  commend  this  industry  especially  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  f^om  California.  Onr 
soil  is  prolific  of  nearly  all  the  prodncts  of  the  earth,  but  we  have  to  seek  a  market 
for  our  fruits  and  vegetables  from  2,000  t-o  3,000  miles  away,  and  this  places  the  pro- 
ducer completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  transportation  companies  that  span  onr 
continent,  and  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  with  them  has  been  ve^  dis- 
astrous to  our  confiding  farmers,  who  have  sought  a  market  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Now  York,  and  Boston.  Let  this  beet-sugar  industry  be  successfully  established 
by  the  building  of  cooperative  plants  and  the  great  question  of  ''transportation"  is 
solvecl.  It  gives  ns  a  home  market  for  our  product49  and  unites  the  manufacturer 
and  producrer.  Every  acre  put  into  sugar  beets  takes  an  acre  from  competition  with 
overburdened  markets  in  the  fruit,  grain,  and  vegetable  line,  and  enhances  the  Talae 
of  these  products  to  that  extent.  It  will  solve  the  great  question  of  capital  4hd 
labor  as  to  this  industry,  for  there  will  never  be  a  strike  or  lockout  in  a  cooperative 
sugar  factory.  By  fostering  this  industry  and  enabling  it  to  become  self-sustaining, 
we  will  relieve  the  overcrowded  martsof  labor,  reduce  the  number  of  the  unemployed, 
make  productive  vast  areas  which  now  yield  no  remuneration,  keep  our  gold  at  home^ 
give  impetus  and  encouragement  to  a  thousand  other  industries  now  langnishiujb 
and  maKe  America  what  she  ought  to  be,  free,  prosperous,  independent,  and  seiK 
sup]K)rtiiig. 

A  few  millions  given  by  the  Government  to  the  aid  of  this  new  and  struggling  in- 
dustry for  the  next  ten  years  will  bring  a  return  of  many  fold  to  the  whole  people. 
If  the  bounty  is  retained,  sugar  can  remain  on  the  free  list,  and  every  poor  man's 
.sugar  bowl  in  our  nation  can  be  full.  If  a  t.arif!'is  placed  on  sugar,  with  an  importa- 
tion of  over  3,000,000,000  pounds,  it  will  cost  our  people  not  less  than  $60,000,000  an- 
nually, and  the  working  man  will  only  be  able  to  buy  10  pounds  for  a  dollar,  where 
he  now  gets  from  15  to  20  pounds.  This  question  reaches  every  home  in  America,  no 
matter  how  rich  or  how  i>nor.  The  bounty  which  will  be  ]mid  to  enable  our  farmen 
to  establish  this  industry  will  not  cost  over  15  cent*  per  capita,  while  the  tariff  will 
amount  to  $1  i)er  cajiita  per  annum.     These  are  the  plain,  simple  facts. 

We  appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  this  new  and  imi)ortant  industry,  in  belialf  of 
American  farmers  and  American  interests,  to  support  and  retain  the  bounty  now 
granted  t<»  domestic  sugar.  With  such  an  assurance  of  huccchs  to  the  farmers,  the 
progiess  in  this  enterprise  will  be  so  great  that  a  very  few  years  will  see  the  enter- 
priHC  so  firmly  eHtablished  in  our  eninitry,  so  prosperous  from  the  impetus  ^ven, 
that  the  nation  will  be  rei»aid  a  hundred  fold  for  having  been  interested  in  its 
behalf. 

Very  truly  yours, 

£.  r.  i  OWLKK  A^'D  OTUSIIB. 
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BEET  SUGAR. 
STATEMSHT  OF  MB.  I8AAC  HEGHT,  OF  8AH  FRANCISOO,  CAL. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  wish  to  submit  to 
you  liere  tbe  results  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  entered  into  by  some  of 
us  in  this  way  some  four  years  ago.  At  first  we  worked  under  a  tariff 
of  2  and  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  the  first  year,  1889,  working 
the  business  with  all  the  energy  and  all  the  intelligence  that  any  factory 
was  worked  in  the  United  States,  and  we  made  nothing.  In  1890 
we  made  nothing;  in  1891  we  made  nothing;  in  1892  we  declared  a  div- 
idend of  $30,000  on  a  capital  actually  of  $265,000.  We  bought  an  old 
plant  which  was  worth  $150,000  more,  so  in  four  years,  alter  conduct- 
ing this  enterprise  first  with  a  tariff,  then  with,  a  bounty,  it  did  not 
yield  but  2J  per  cent  revenue  on  the  capital  which  we  invested.  But 
notwithstan(&ng  this  we  are  perfectly  well  satisfied.  During  that  time 
we  have  paid  out  $500,000  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Francisco, 
ot  which  every  cent  went  into  the  pockets  of  our  neighbors.  We 
occupy  land  wliich  is  worth  $300  an  acre  and  which  was  used  for  gar- 
dening purposes,  raising  cucumbers,  potatoes,  cabbages,  etc.,  and  not- 
withstanding that  our  firm  preferred  to  plant  oeets.  We  consider,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  in  its  soil.  If  we  can  get 
out  of  our  soil  so  much  more  money  than  any  other  crop  we  ought  to 
cultivate  it  and  extend  it.  If  Germany,  if  France,  if  Belgium  can 
afibrd  to  import  our  cereals  at  50  per  cent  more  than  we  can  get  for 
them  why  should  not  the  United  States  be  able  to  put  that  same  land 
into  beet  sugar  instead  of  raising  these  crops  at  a  loss  of  50  per  centf 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  gentlemen. 

statement  furnished  by  Mr.  Isaac  ffecht. 


CnDstm«;tfon  acconnt 
Added  during  year... 


Totid  CAiTied  forward 


1889. 


$15(),  000. 00 
38, 375. 74 


188, 375. 74 


PUnted acreH 

Beets  received Umn 

Sagar  made : 

Kaw poundn 

White do.. 

Third  product do. . 

Pnlp  made  (eAiimated) tfins 

Coal  consumed do. 

Gout  of  coal  delivered  at  factory  . .  .per  ton. 

Coke  consnmed torn* 

Cost  of  coke  delivered per  ton. 

Limestone  consumed tons. 

CoDt  of  limestone  delivered per  ton . 

Average  yield  beets  per  acre tons . 

Amount  seed  sold  per  acre pounds. 

Total  per  acre  sold  and  furnished  gratui 
tously  for  resowing 


•  -I 
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Beets 

Steam  fuel 

Coke 

T.imcstone 

I^bor 

Taxes  and  insurance 

Repairs 

Supplies 

Interest  and  discount 

Office 

Legal 

MLsoellaneous  expenses 

Loss  on  aeed  sold 

Dividend 


958 
9,224 

355.801 

1, 388, 933 

700,000 

3,690 

2,416 

$7.62i 

106 

$16. 07 

926 

$2.85 

9.62 

16.3 

19.4 


$44,226.50 

18, 146.  92 

1.857.56 

2,514.49 

27.790.67 

3,223.44 

2,078.36 

3. 835. 15 

396.74 

760.29 

765.75 

932.  U 


106, 537.  01 


1890. 


1891. 


$188,375.74 
68, 105.  86 


$256, 481. 60 
9,401.11 


1892. 


$265, 882. 71 


256,481.60     285,882.71 


1,320 
13,298 

2,806,843 


1, 162. 200 

5,319 

3,214 

$8.02 

104 

$16.05 

1,193 

$2.65 

10.07 

14 

15.1 


$58, 107. 16 
27. 379. 05 
1,767.16 
3,820.43 
28, 098. 72 
4,966.05 
1. 817. 60 
9,202.15 
1,985.17 
1, 251. 18 
1,000.00 
0,160.00 


949 
10,942 

1, 782, 982 


1, 025. 516 

4.158 

1,850 

$7.96 

105 

$13. 13 

950 

$2.40 

10.47 

13.6 

17.2 


1.594 
15,090 

2,506.860 


1893. 


2.500 


1,424,510 

5,772 

2.080 

$7.62 

86 

$13. 13 

1,303 

$2.55 

11.03 

14.7 

20.9 


$62,200.76 
16, 188. 48 

2, 640. 88 

2, 789. 63 
19.408.15 

2. 495. 38 
10, 112. 11 

5,786.31 
934.81 

1,099.72 


839.61 


$78, 693. 07 

14,871.20 

1. 144. 00 

3,609.48 

24,007.65 

2, 605. 03 

7,225.53 

7, 891.  73 

847.20 

803.99 


2,  770. 28 


30.000.00 


130,6fiO.bl  \  \^,SftV.^^  \  V\VV».\^ 
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BEET  SUGAR. 

STATEXEHT  OF  KB.  0.  K.  LAPHAM,  OF  STAUHTOK,  YA. 

Mr.  Chaikman:  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  one  word,  I  will  state 
that  1  am  a  beet-grower  of  Staunton,  Va.,  and  I  want  to  merely  say 
tbis:  Except  fortlie  bounty  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  make  beet 
»U|j;ar  there,  and  if  this  bounty  is  continued  we  ought  to  succeed  as 
Avcll  as  in  Germany. 


CAXE  tSUGAR. 
STATEKERT  OF  MB.  JOHK  DYXOND. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gkntlemkn:  We  are  here  as  a  dele^tion  of 
planters  of  Louisiana,  and  before  taking  up  the  economic  side  of  this 
industry  we  would  like  for  Dr.  Stubb,  of  our  State,  who  is  a  director  of 
the  experiment  station  and  connected  with  th4'  sugar  school,  to  address 
you  u]K»n  the  possibilities  of  our  products.  Then  we  will  take  up  the 
economic  si<le  of  the  question. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  W.  C.  STUBB8,  OF  LOUISIAHA. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
^[iTTEE:  There  is  a  scientific  as  well  sm  a  politico- ec^onomic  side  to 
domestic  cane-sugar  industry.  Its  successful  development  requires  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  agricidture,  mathematics,  mechauies, 
mechanical  engineering,  drawing,  and  sugar-nmking.  The  successful 
planter  must  understand  the  pliysical  and  chemical  properties  of  his 
soils,  the  physi(dogical,  chemical,  and  botanical  relations  of  the  plant 
to  be  cultivated,  and  the  following  requirements  of  the  latter  when 
grown  upon  the  former.  He  must  understand  drawing  to  be  able  to 
intelligently  interpret  the  numerous  blue  i)rints  sent  him  descriptiveof 
the  machinery  to  be  used.  He  must  be  versed  in  the  laws  of  mechan- 
ics to  calculate  the  capacrity  of  ma<;hines  suitable  for  hissugarhouse. 
He  must  have  some  knowledge  of  engineering  to  enabh*  him  to  com- 
prehend the  various  motions  at  work  in  his  sugarhouse.  He  should 
learn  the  principles  which  underlie  sugar-making  and  the  successfiil 
application  of  these  principles  in  the  art.  Since  sugar-making  is  purely 
a  chemical  process,  the  science  of  chemistry  should  be  well  understood. 
To  these  numenms  accomplishments  should  be  added  financial  ability, 
executive  skill,  and  indomitable  energy,  rare  combinations  in  one  man, 
to  make  a  first-class  sugar-planter.  Is  it  not  a  wonder  that  the  sugars 
cane  industry  of  this  country  survived  the  half  century  of  darkness  of 
its  first  existence!  Kich  lands,  slave  labor,  unlimited  credit,  with  fair 
]>rices  for  sugar,  sustained  it  till  buried  by  the  earthquake  of  the  civil 
M'ar. 

After  the  war,  sustained  by  high  values,  it  slowly  developed,  but 
mainly  along  old  lines,  till  the  extremely  low  jnnces  of  1880  created 
alarm  in  the  bosom  of  every  8ugar-i)lanter  in  the  S()uth.  In  this  year 
at  a  sp(K*ial  convention  called  to  consider  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  it 
was  decide<l  thatlow^  prices,  unreliable  labor,  soil  depletion,  and  high 
money  rates  had  shorn  the  profession  of  much  of  its  profits  and  all  of 
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its  pleasures  and  charms,  and  that  a  successful  prosecution  of  this  enter- 
prise in  the  future  required  an  intelligent  investigation  and  application 
of  the  many  principles  enunciated  above.  To  this  end  they  organized 
The  Sugar  Planters'  Association  of  Louisiana,  an  organization  whicli 
has  so  far  bravely  fulfilled  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created  and 
which  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  developing  our  present  prosper- 
ous condition.  Soon  after  organization  the  leading  planters  were 
astounded  at  the  meager  literature  pertaining  to  their  industry.  Little 
or  no  scientific  work  had  been  given  to  sugar  cane,  though  the  industry 
had  been  prospering  upon  tropical  isles  for  centuries.  Only  beet-sugar 
literature  could  be  obtained  and  their  effort  to  apply  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  teachings  of  this  plant  proved  futile,  expensive,  and  worth- 
less when  applied  to  sugar  cane. 

With  these  surroundings  in  1885  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters' Associ- 
ation established  and  has  since  supported  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Experi- 
ment Station,  where  extensive  scientific  and  practical  experiments  in  the 
field,  laboratories,  and  sugarhouse  have  been  carried  on  w  ith  sugar  cane 
and  its  products.  These  experiments  have  not  only  been  productive  of 
great  good  to  the  State,  but  have  stimulated  the  planter  to  personal  exer- 
tions in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  the  application  of  principles 
underlying  his  profession. 

With  the  inauguration  of  this  station  began  my  career  in  the  sugar 
industry,  and  I  can  now  look  back  across  the  vista  of  eight  years  at 
the  wondei'ful  developments  made  during  that  time. 

At  that  time  a  majority  of  the  sugar  made  in  the  State  was  upon  the 
open-kettle  system;  to-day,  213  large  vacuum  pans,  aided  by  over 
1,000  centrifiigals,  give  us  four-fifths  of  our  entire  crop  in  beautiful 
white  or  yellow  crystals.  Then  the  scums,  settlings,  and  tank  bottoms 
w^ent  to  our  ditches;  today  over  1,000  filter  presses  squeeze  from  them 
their  saccharine  contents  and  leave  the  residue  as  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  compost  heaps. 

Tlien  there  were  only  eleven  double  eft'ects  in  our  State,  and  they 
small  and  imperfect;  now  over  100  of  enormous  size  and  of  most 
approved  patents  are  kept  busy  concentrating  the  juices  from  our  mills 
and  batteries.  Then  small  three-roller  mills,  with  an  occasional  five- 
roller  mill,  expressed  50  to  70  per  (jent  of  juices  of  the  cane;  to-day 
l)onderous  six  and  nine  roller  mills  vie  with  diffusion  batteries  in  their 
80  to  88  per  cent  extraction  out  of  a  possible  total  of  90  per  cent. 

Few  and  imperfect  were  the  bagasse  burners  then,  now  every  house 
of  importance  has  one,  utilizing  the  woody  fiber  of  the  cane  in  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  under  the  largest  and  best  constructed  boilers,  thereby 
saving  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  coal  bills.  Then  the  capacity 
of  our  best  sugarhouses  was  250  tons  of  cane  per  day;  to-day  we  have 
one  house  of  1,500  tons  per  day  capacity,  a  score  or  more  of  1,000  tons, 
with  many  others  of  400  to  500  tons.  Formerly  not  a  sugar  chemist  was 
to  be  found  in  the  State,  now  over  seventy- five  exercise  chemical  control 
in  our  sugarhouses;  discovering  and  correcting  losses,  planning  and  exe- 
cuting experimental  research  along  the  lines  of  their  work,  and  throw- 
ing a  flood  of  light  upon  the  whole  industry.  The  central  factory,  a 
place  where  the  small  farmer  could  sell  his  cane,  had  no  existence 
then,  now  over  100  houses  are  competing  for  the  purchase  of  c;ine,  and 
small  farmers  everywhere  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  their  cane  at 
fair  prices.  A  bill  for  the  divorce  of  the  agricultural  from  the  mechan- 
ical side  of  this  industry  has  already  been  filed  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  planters  and  time  is  now  writing  its  final  decree  of  acceptance. 

The  agricultural  side  has  also  kept  pace  with  tlie  mi^k^x^^'d^..   ^s^>x 
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to  15  tons  of  caiie  per  sicre  were  once  ^ood  yields,  Now,  witli  improved 
implements,  judicious  but  heavy  use  of  fertilizers,  and  the  most 
iidvanced  system  of  eultivatiou,  includiiig  a  wise  rotati<m  of  croi>ay  30 
tons  per  acre  are  frequent,  witli  occasional  yields  of  10  to  4o  tons. 

Formerly  a  hog-iliead  of  1,000  i>ounds  of  su^ijar  to  the  acre  was  con- 
sidered a  fair  yield — last  year  our  vacuum  pan  crop  ixave  an  average 
yield  per  acre  of  over  2, li>0  pounds.  l)rainaji:e,  costly  and  laborious 
as  it  is,  has  received  a  wonderful  imi)etus.  Kvery  well-re«:ulated  plan- 
tation is  now  excellently  drained,  while  many  thousands  of  acres  have 
been  underlaid  with  tile  at  an  expense  of  $r)0  to  875  per  acre.  Many 
more  instances  mi«rht  be  cited  of  the  rapid  im]>rovements  all  along  the 
line.  It  can  be  said  with  trnth  that  no  other  industry  in  this  country 
has  shown  such  marvelous  progress  in  so  short  a  time.  Every  dollar 
made  on  sugar  in  this  timehas  been  reinvested  in  improvements, together 
with  the  addition  of  many  millions  from  the  outside  world.  This  year 
alone  will  witness  several  millions  thus  invested. 

The  Sugar  Planters'  Associaticm  has  also  been  instrumental  in  esta1>- 
lishing  the  Louisiana  Planter,  a  Journal  devoted  to  the  sugar-cane 
industry,  and  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  sugar  journal 
of  the  world,  whi<*h  weekly  reaches  the  homes  of  thiKisands  of  planters, 
mechanics,  chemists,  sugar-makers,  etc.,  shed<ling  light  and  life  upon 
the  industry.    As  a  poj^ular  educator  it  has  iU*conii)lished  great  good. 

Two  years  since  the  planters  of  the  States  organized,  at  their  own 
expense,  a  '* sugar  school"  at  Audubon  Park,  where  ex^xerts  in  the 
sugar  industry  might  be  educated  in  the  science  and  practice  of  its 
agriculture,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  sugar-making.  It  is  largely 
attended,  and  when  its  graduates  shall  enter  the  sugar  world  as  leaders 
and  ad\iser8,  further  impetus  will  be  given  to  this  already  progressing 
industry. 

The  soils  of  lower  Jjouisiana  are  extremely  fertile.  They  are  rich  in 
vegetable  matter  and  are  disposed  to  expend  their  raging  fertility  in 
the  product  of  weed  or  foliage.  This  disposition,  aided  by  a  very  large 
rainfall,  with  a  constant  atmospheric  humidity,  preeminently  suits  a 
gregarious  succulent  plant  like  sugar  <»ane.  Plants  grown  lor  the 
seed  they  produce  are  not  economically  and  successfully  grown  here 
because  of  tendency  to  excessive  foliage.  This  tendency,  so  objec- 
tionable to  cereals,  is  beneficial  to  cane — acro])  grown  entirely  for  stlilk 
and  not  for  seed.  The  cane  plant  is  not  the  delicate  exotic  that  some 
liersons  would  have  us  believe,  but  is  on  the  contrary  entirely  acclimated 
in  Louisiana.  The  sugar  cane  crop  is  as  certain  year  by  year  as  any 
other  leading  crop  in  the  rnion.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  no 
crop  is  better  adapted  to  the  alluvial  lands  of  Louisiana  than  cane,  and 
nowhere  on  earth  can  be  found  more  intelligent,  earnest,  and  progres- 
sive farmers  and  idanters  than  those  now  engaged  in  combining  the 
natural  resources  of  our  soil  and  climate  with  the  scientific  achieve- 
ments of  modern  times  in  the  successful  produ(!tioii  of  sugar. 

Should  the  present  si)irit  and  enthusiasm  pervading  our  people  be 
pieserved  undaunted  through  the  next  decade,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
larger  portion  of  Louisiana  will  be  devoted  to  sugar  cane,  and  that 
enough  sugar  will  be  [produced  therein  to  sui)ply  the  wants  of  the  en- 
tire Union.  A  slight  glanc^^  at  our  present  condition,  with  its  marvel- 
ous developments  everywhere  visible,  and  a  j)rospeetiv<»  glance  at  our 
future,  with  its  vast  possibilitie.i  and  promising  juobabilities,  will  con- 
vince the  student  of  jiolitical  science  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

liouisiana  has  45,000  stpmri*  miles.  Of  this  about  19,000  are  alluvial. 
Of  the  latter  amount  only  about  5,000  are  incapable  of  immediate 
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reclamation.  The  remaining  14,000  square  miles,  or  over  8,000,000  of 
jicres,  can  with  necessary  capital  be  at  once  brought  into  successful 
cultivation,  and  every  acre  is  well  adapted  to  sugar-cane  culture.  Of 
the  lands  once  in  sugar  before  the  war,  it  is  estimated  that  only  about 
one- third  to  one-half  is  now  devoted  to  sugar  cane.  This  reduced  area 
has  by  cultivation,  fertilization,  rotation,  etc.,  given  us  the  largest  crop 
on  record.  Simply  restore  to  this  (Top  its  former  acreage  and  you  will 
more  than  double  our  present  yield.  To  these  let  us  add  the  parishes 
of  East  Baton  Houge,  East  Feliciana  and  West  Feliciana  which  are  now 
awaiting  the  centi'al  factories  to  go  bodily  into  cane  culture.  Cover 
the  partially  occupied  parishes  of  Avoyelles,  Point  Coupee,  and  Eapides, 
and  we  add  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  to  our  area.  Seek  the  new 
t-erritory  of  the  western  prairies  and  you  will  find  that  the  central 
factory  at  Lake  Charles,  on  their  western  borders,  is  prospering  and 
rapidly  forming  a  nucleus  of  sugar  growing  in  the  far-away  parish  of 
Calcasieu.  These  prairie  parishes  are  well  adapted  to  sugar-cane  cul- 
ture, and  nothing  but  capital  for  central  factories  is  needed  to  add  sev- 
eral millions  of  a(;res  to  the  sugar  industiy  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Exi^eriments  have  shown  that  sugar  will  thrive  in  both  the  Florida 
parishes  on  the  east  and  the  hill  parishes  on  the  north. 

But  confining  ourselves  to  our  alluvial  lands  alone,  and  comparing 
the  amount  now  under  cultivation  with  what  can  be  cultivated,  and 
the  present  product  with  .the  prospective,  and  it  requires  only  an  appli- 
cation of  the  double  rule  of  three  in  aiithmetic  to  give  the  results. 
There  are  about  260,000  acres  now  under  cultivation  in  Louisiana  in 
sugar.  The  yield  from  this  area  will  average  about  250,000  tons,  or 
one-eighth  of  amount  at  present  cimsumed  by  the  United  States. 
There  are  alluvial  lands  available  for  sugar  culture  only  awaiting  capi- 
tal to  develop  of  at  least  8,000,000  acres.  When  developed,  which  it 
will  be  if  properly  fostered,  what  will  be  the  output  of  sugar!  It  will 
only  require  one-foui-th  of  this  area  to  supply  present  demands.  Should 
the  demand  continue  to  increase,  there  is  still  room  for  an  abundant 
supply  for  many  years  to  come. 

This  is  not  the  idle  vaporing  of  a  wild  enthusiast,  but  the  sober, 
quiet  deduction  of  one  trained  in  scientific  thought  and  who  has  made 
the  geology,  topography,  and  agriculture  of  this  State  special  studies 
for  eight  years,  assisted  by  a  learned  corps  of  observers  and  experi- 
menters. ^ 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  made  any  computation  as  to  the  amount  of 
land  it  would  take  to  produce  all  the  sugar  the  United  States  requires? 

Dr.  Stubbs.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it  in  this.  Two  million  acres  will  make 
the  crop.  We  compute  a  ton  of  sugar  to  every  acre.  I  think  there  is 
now  consumed  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  2,000,000 
acres  will  make  the  present  crop. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  thought  the  con  sumption  was  something  over  3,000,000 
tons! 

Dr.  Stubbs.  Two  million  tons  last  year,  I  think. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  includes  all  kinds  of  sugar! 

Dr.  Stubbs.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  a  ton  to  each  acre.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  2,000,000  tons,  or  eight  times  the  quantity  we  have  in  Louisi- 
ana will  make  it. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  is  that  to  the  acre! 

Dr.  Stubbs.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds — a  little  over. 

Mr.  Bynum.  That  would  amount  to  about  $40  an  acre  bounty.  That 
Is  more  than  the  farmers  are  receiving  in  my  county. 
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8rhed«Ie  K. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  JOHN  DTMOND,  OF  NEW  0BLEAN8,  LA. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlkmen  of  the  Committee:  Thesngrar 
iiKliistry  of  liOuisiaiiii  was  practically  destroytMl  by  the  civil  war,  tlie 
crop  of  18G4  having  been  but  5,000  tons.  From  that  date  until  1890 
the  progress  of  the  industrv  was  but  ino<lerate;  in  1SG5,  0,000  tons:  in 
1870,  84,000  tons:  in  1875,^82,000  tons;  in  1880,  130,000  tons;  in  1885, 
143,(K>0  tons;  in  1889, 144,000  tons.  While  this  increase  from  so  small 
a  beginning  indicates  large  percentages  of  increase,  yet  the  crops  were 
still  below  the  highest  auti'.bellum  crop  and  did  not  by  any  means 
utilize  the  available  lands  in  Louisiana,  and  they  were  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. 

There  wius  then  an  uncertainty  about  the  legal  status  of  the  sngar 
industry  that  ma<le  it  diilhmlt  to  interest  capitalists  in  it  and  difflcnlt 
to  se<?ure  in  any  manner  the  means  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
industry. 

When  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  was  thus  destroyed  by  the  war 
sugars  rose  in  value  throughout  the  world.  Louisiana  produced  about 
<me-fourth  of  the  amount  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  the  sud- 
den demand  on  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world  for  an  amount  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  Louisiana  crop  doubled  the  prices  of  sugar 
and  gave  an  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  European  beet-sugar 
industry  that  it  has  kept  until  now. 

The  beet-sugar  crop,  now  exceeding  3,000,000  tons,  was  but  658,000 
tons  in  18«8;  043,000  tons  in  1870;  1,130,0(M)  tons  in  1872;  1,318,000 
tons  in  1875;  2,301,000  tons  in  1883,  when  it  reached  and  surpassed  the 
world's  production  of  cane  sugar,  and  iiually  it  was  3,402,000  tons  in 
1892. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  this  industry  in  Europe  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vehms  results  of  governmental  interventian  to  i)romote  such  industries. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  beet  sugar  was  the  result  of  scientific 
investigation.  Sugar  was  found  in  the  beet,  and  though  limited  in 
(piantity  there  seamed  possibility  of  success  in  sei^uring  a  compensating 
yield.  After  long  years  of  struggle  and  after  nnniy  years  of  govern- 
mental fostering  by  practically  prohibitive  duties  and  by  bounties,  the 
beet-sugar  crop  of  Europe  had  begun  to  assume  some  magnitude  when 
the  civil  war  began.  The  immense  demand  then  created  for  sugar  by 
the  loss  of  the  American  crop  was  the  oj)portunity  of  the  beet-sugar 
men  and  from  that  time  the  crop  rapidly  increased,  reaching  3,402,000 
tons  in  1892,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  or  a])out  three-lifths  of  the  total 
sugar  produ(;tion  of  the  world. 

This  wonderful  growth  of  the  European  beet-sugar  industiy,  while 
promoted  by  legislation,  was  also  the  outcome  of  the  cheap  capital,  the 
<-heap  hibor,  and  the  gieat  skill  so  readily  obtained  in  Europe;  and  the 
start  thus  gained  by  it  has  made  it  supremely  diflicjult  for  us  in  Lonis- 
iaua  to  successfully  compete  with  it. 

France,  Germany,  Austria,  l>elgium,  Holland,  and  Russia  have 
always  given  the  most  careful  consideration  to  their  beet-sugar  industry 
and  have  always  fostered  it  by  such  legislation  as  would  bring 
about  the  desired  results.  The  most  recent  legislation  in  France  gives 
the  sugar  pmducers  a  minimum  bounty  of  one-tenth  the  excise  tax  on 
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the  beets,  and  the  laws  of  each  of  those  European  States  gives  the  pro- 
dncer  a  greater  or  less  bounty. 

A  cargo  of  some  4,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  is  now  arriving  in  Xew 
Orleans  from  Germany,  and  comes  with  a  bounty  paid  on  it  by  the 
German  Government,  and  it  is  sold  to  America  at  a  less  price  than  it 
could  have  been.sold  for  in  Germany.  It  comes  to  us  also  witli  its  cost 
based  upon  the  low  cost  of  German  labor  and  of  German  capital. 
Recently  many  eftbrts  have  been  made  to  induce  legislative  changes 
concerning  sugar  in  those  European  States,  but  the  authorities  have 
persistently  refused  to  do  anything  prejudicial  to  this  important  staple 
crop. 

The  progress  that  we  have  made  in  Louisiana  during  recent  years 
has  been  largely  based  upon  the  scientific  methods  marked  out  in 
Europe,  an<l  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  firom  our  success  and 
progress  since  the  adoption  of  the  law  of  1890  that  the  path  still  lies 
open  before  us  for  constant  and  satisfactory  progress. 

The  value  of  the  sugar  industry  to  the  United  States  is  not  well 
understood.  We  will  say,  first,  that  it  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  that  half  of  its  people  and  half  iti)  capital  are  directly 
or  indirectly  engaged  in  this  industry.  More  than  half  a  million  peo- 
ple are  dependent  upon  our  Louisiana  sugar  industry  for  their  daily 
bread,  and  we  have  more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars  invested  in  it. 

The  industry  is  of  like  interest  to  Texas  and  to  Florida,  where  it  can 
be  largely  increased,  and  wherever  the  beet  industry  is  developed  in 
this  country  it  will  become  of  similar  importance  there. 

Lands  in  cane  culture  or  in  beet  culture  utilize  an  immense  amount 
of  human  labor  and  it  is  the  largest  unoccupied  field  open  to  American 
labor. 

The  scientific  character  that  the  sngar  industry  has  taken  makes  it 
an  open  field  for  scientific  men  who  find  in  it  a  hill  range  for  the  high- 
est talent. 

The  immense  amount  of  intricate  machinery  used  in  the  industry 
makes  it  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  order  of  mechanical 
skill,  while  the  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital  are  practi- 
cally unlimited  when  we  consider  the  immense  amount  of  sugar  we 
consume  and  that  we  now  produce  but  about  one-eighth  of  it. 

There  is  no  other  field  wherein  there  lies  the  same  opportunities  for 
American  labor,  American  science,  American  skill,  and  American  cap- 
ital. 

In  the  iron  industry,  the  steel  industry,  in  cotton  manufactures,  wool- 
ens and  silks  we  have  close  competition  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
the  field  is  open  and  practically  unoccupied  to  those  who  would  supply 
the  United  States  with  domestic  sugar. 

America  has  taken  an  advanced  position  in  all  other  agricultural 
industries.  We  control  the  markets  of  the  world  in  corn  and  cotton,  in 
breadstufifs,  and  in  meats..  We  can  now  add  to  the  list  of  our  great 
agricultural  staples,  another,  sugar,  capable  of  production  in  every  State 
of  the  Union;  and  we  can  soon  produce  the  2,000,000  tons  we  now  con- 
sume and  retain  at  home  the  $100,000,000  we  now  send  abroad  for  it, 
and,  further,  we  can  readily  produce  within  the  limits  of  the  Union  the 
4,000,000  tons  of  sugar  we  shall  want  for  home  consumption  within 
twenty  years  and  retain  at  home  the  $300,000,000  that  would  otherwise 
be  sent  abroad  aniiually  to  pay  for  it. 

Apart  from  the  magnitude  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  and  it44 
vital  importance  to  the  people  of  the  State,  it  bears  relations  to  the 
other  States  the  extent  of  which  few  appreciate. 
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Cane  sugar  requires  a  given  noil  <ind  clioiate,  and  where  fhese  teist 
all  other  supplies  can  ordinarily  be  got  more  cheaply  from  the  other 
States.  The  climate  and  soil  ol  lower  Louisiana  is  peculitirhr  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  sugar  (;ane,  an<l  is  ill  adapted  to  the  prodaction  of 
other  staple  crops.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  $25,000,000  realised 
out  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  crop  is  i»ractically  all  expended  iu  the  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  $25,000,000  inr  sugar  produced  in  Loaisiana 
is  all  sold  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union^  and  that  the  entire  amoant 
is  brought  back  to  Louisiana  in  such  supplies  as  are  there  consumed. 
The  machinery  use<l  in  Louisiana  comes  from  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  many  of  the  other  States.  The 
immense  amount  of  coal  consumed  in  the  proce^ss  of  manufacture  comes 
ftom  Pittsburg  and  from  Alabama.  Our  mules  come  Irom  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Indiana;  our  cooperage  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan ;  our  cow  pease  from  the  Carolinas,  Georjifia,  and  Ten- 
nesee;  our  boot«,  shoes,  an<l  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  all  the  vast  mass 
of  supplies  consumed  in  our  industry  come  from  the  other  States  of 
the  Union,  until  we  re^ich  an  interstate  trade  exceeding  $50,000,000 — 
an  amount  which,  until  now,  or  until  very  recently,  exceeds  the  entire 
amount  of  our  trade  with  tlie  rest  of  this  hcinis])here,  Cuba  and  Brasil 
ex(repted. 

This  vast  interstate  trade  is  a  matter  of  such  moment  and  so  much 
greater  than  it  is  usually  thought  t<»  be  that  we  earnestly  recommend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  your  committee  a^s  a  ]K>ssible  fiictor  in  gaid- 
ing  your  deliberations. 

While  the  cane-sugar  industry  is  the  leading  agricultural  industry  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  it  has  about  it  so  many  of  the  features  of  a 
manufacturing  industry  that  it  employs  many  times  the  labor  ordinarily 
used  in  agricultural  industries,  and  owing  to  the  finally  immense  pro- 
duction, within  a  limited  area  is  ca]Mible  of  supporting  a  large  popula- 
tion by  the  labor  thus  given. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  in  a  similar  manner  brings  with  it  many 
collateral  advantages  wherever  it  exists,  and  long  experience  in  Europe 
has  shown  that  wherever  the  bee^-sugar  industry  has  beiMi  made  a  suc- 
cess that  such  communities  are  placed  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
by  the  larger  agiicultural  results  developed  by  the  industry.  This  is 
already  found  to  be  the  ca«e  in  Nebraska  and  Cali  fornia,  where  our  beet- 
sugar  industry  is  developing,  and  we  believe  that  similar  results  will 
follow  the  development  of  the  sorgluim-sugar  industry  in  Kaiiaas. 

To  recapitulat/i\  we  would  say  that  the  immense  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  American  Union,  the  limited  amount  thus  far  produced  within 
the  ITuion,  and  the  satisfactory  results  brought  about  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  wherever  the  sugar  industry  is  successfully  introduced,  would 
indicate  that  this  is  now  the  most  conspicuous  direcrtion  in  which 
American  enteri»rise,  American  capital,  and  American  labor  can  find 
employment.  It  should  be  the  effort  of  American  legislation  to  create 
and  lU'omote  an  American  sugar  industry. 

When  the  law  of  October  1, 181K),  was  enacted  there  was  consider- 
able <*(mlidcnce  develojied  in  the  jiermaneuce  of  the  law.  The  Louisi- 
ana planters,  most  of  whom  are  Democrats,  earnestly  protested  against 
the  enactment  of  the  bounty  law,  preferring  the  prei'xisting  ammge- 
ment.  The  law  having  gone  into  eft'ect  despite  their  protests,  they 
ac^reptcd  it  in  good  faith,  and  its  ap]>arent  permanence  enabled  thb 
planters  of  Louisiana  to  borrow  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  large 
investments  were  at  once  made  in  improved  machinery,  and  enormous 
j>ro^ress  has  been  made  during  the  three  years  that  are  now  elapsingi 
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Tlie  first  crop  pi-bdticed  under  the  bounty  law,  that  of  1891,  was  but 
180,000  tons;  that  of  1892,  220,000  tons,  and  that  of  1803,  from  present 
indications,  will  exceed  250,000  tons. 

This  would  show  an  annual  increase  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  which 
has  been  brought  about  largely  by  the  presumed  permanence  of  the  law 
of  1890. 

In  our  industry  it  has  required  the  full  effect  of  the  bounty  law  to 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  our  machinery,  of  our  general  sup))lies,  and 
of  our  labor  over  the  cost  of  the  same  to  competing  nations,  and  to  cover 
the  bounties'  paid  by  them.  Any  shrinkage  or  reduction  would  stop 
our  progress  and  gradually  destroy  the  industry.  The  first  efiect 
would  be  to  destroy  the  small  proprietors  who  are  now  having  a  hard 
struggle  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  capital  and  apparatus  that  our 
industry  demands.  Yet  these  are  the  men  upon  whom  our  industry 
most  depends,  they  have  been  born  and  reared  in  it,  and  if  by  any  fair 
means  they  can  be  sustained  in  it  until  they  become  self-sustaining  it 
would  seem  proper  that  it  should  be  done. 

The  law  of  1890  has  seemed  to  us  as  a  definite  concession  to  the  sugar 
producers  of  the  United  States  for  fourteen  years,  three  of  which  w^ill 
have  soon  elapsed.  It  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  an  obligation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  all  sugar  producers  in  the  United  States,  made  with  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  industry  and  placing  it  in  successftil  conipe- 
tition  with  the  other  sugar  proilucers  of  the  world,  whose  cheap  labor 
and  cheap  capital  have  threatened  our  destruction. 

This,  and  the  progress  that  we  have  made  under  the  law,  the  perma- 
nency of  the  same,  the  dif&culties  created  by  any  change,  the  possible 
complications  arising  firom  our  various  reciprocity  treaties,  and  the  fact 
that  the  welfare  of  our  State  and  of  our  people,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  identified  with  this  great  industry,  will  be  imperiled  by  any  change, 
lead  us  to  ask  that  the  law  of  October  1, 1890,  in  respect  to  sugar,  be 
maintained. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Louisiana  planters  protested  against 
the  enactment  of  the  bounty  provisions  of  the  McKinley  act.  Mt)st  of 
them  being  Democrats  in  their  party  afBliation  cQuld  not  bring  them- 
selves to  so  abrup^i  departure  from  the  former  fiscal  policy  of  the 
(lovernmf  nt.  But^W  are  now  free  to  say  that  under  its  provisions  an 
immense  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  sugar  industry  of  our  State. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  lands  have  been  reclaimed  and  put  in  order  to 
grow  cane.  Very  large  central  factories  have  been  erected  at  the  cost 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Skilled 
chemists,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers  have  been  sought  for  every- 
where and  when  obtained  given  employment.  The  planters  and  sugar 
manufacturers  of  Louisiana  have  used  all  of  their  available  capital 
and  pledged  their  credit  for  years  in  order  to  obtain  means  to  promote 
the  growth  of  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  $10,000,000  has  been  expended  in  our  industry  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana  alone  in  the  past  year.  We,  therefore,  view  any  change 
of  the  system  with  alarm  extending  to  consternation.  We  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  bounty  enactment  was  in  the  nature  of  an  agree- 
ment or  contract  with  the  sugar-growers  and  the  Government.  Indeed, 
Mr.  McKinley  in  presenting  the  bill  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Me^ns  to  the  House  so  declared  in  words  that  admit  of  no  other  inter- 
pretation. Governor  Gear,  a  member  of  the  committee,  went  equally 
SIS  far  in  his  speech  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  three  judges  concurring,  in  the  <»elebrated  Calder  case, 
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decided  that  the  act  was  a  contract  between  the  GovemmeDt  find  the 
Ru^ar-growers,  which  could  not  in  good  faith  be  abrogated. 

The  law  declares  tliat  from  July,  18fK),  to  July,  1?>05,  this  l>ounty  shall 
be  paid  to  those  who  will  engage  in  the  production  of  sugar.  The  term 
of  fourteen  years  is  spe(*itlcally  tixed  in  the  law.  The  money  wa« 
api)ropriatcd  for  the  whole  term,  and  we  claim  that  it  would  be  the 
grossest  violation  of  ])ublic  faith  if  it  shouhl  be  abrogat^^d. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
our  industry  wa«  used  by  the  late  A<lministration  as  the  lever  to  force 
reciprocal  trade  regulations  with  Si>anish  and  Central  American  Gov- 
ernments by  which  i»ther  industries  of  the  United  States  have  been 
made  to  profit  largely.  Spain  was  forced  to  open  the  i)ort8  of  Caba  to 
the  product  of  the  United  Stateis.  iirazil,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  many 
others  liave  opened  wide  their  i>orts  to  the  admission  of  American 
]>rodu(*ts.  An  immense  stimulus  has  t)een  given  those  peoples  to  pro- 
duce sugar  for  the  American  market.  Since  the  establishment  of 
reciprocity  treaties  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  exx>euded  in 
Cuba,  Bmzil,  and  other  sugar-])roducing  countries,  and  you  must  see 
that  to  take  from  us  the  bounty  i)ledged  by  the  Government  would  be 
to  prostrate  an  industry  by  the  incieased  competition  with  those  sugar- 
producing  countries  which  our  laws  and  treaty  stipulations  have  so 
much  stinuilated. 

Mr.  IJRVAN.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  your  sugar-plant«rs  pro- 
testiHl  against  the  change  from  the  tariff  to  a  bounty! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuvAN.  What  was  the  ground  of  that  prot^jst? 

Mr.  Dymond.  They  ])resumed  there  was  danger  of  the  permanency 
of  it. 

Mr.  BuYAN.  You  would  rather  risk  permanence  in  a  tariff  than  in  a 
Ixmntyf 

jMr.  Dymond.  That  was  the  view,  especially  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Why  was  it  that  you  feared  the  ]»ermanence  of  a  bounty 
more  than  a  protective  tarifif 

Mr.  Dymond.  Well,  sir,  we  feared  the  permanence  of  it  becanseit 
was  contrary  to  the  Democratic  tent^ts  in  whicli  we  were  reared — that 
is,  most  of  us. 

Mr.  Bkyan.  You  think  as  far  as  princij)les  are  concerned  that  it  vio- 
lates general  principles  more  to  collect  a  bounty  and  give  it  to  you  than 
to  let  y(m  collect  a  bounty  yourself  through  a  tariff? 

Mr.  Dymond.  Well,  sir,  1  can  only  speak  for  myself,  as  in  Loniaiana 
we  have  all  shades  of  political  belief;  but  so  far  as  1  am  personally  con- 
cerned I  might  say  I  am  a  believer  in  the  incidental  protection  as 
defined  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  a  tariff  which  would  collect 
eight  times  as  much  as  you  receive  from  it  would  be  safer  for  you  than 
a  bounty  which  simply  collected  from  the  people  what  you  receive! 

Mr.  Dymond.  There  is  arevenue  side  to  that  question,  and  ordinarily 
the  result  of  the  sugar  duty  has  been  so  highly  appreciated  by  both 
political  pjirties  that  we  have  had  no  very  serious  trouble  thus  far. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  your  fear  arose  from  this:  You 
were  afraid  the  people  would  not  pay  one-eighth  the  amount  if  they 
knew  as  readily  as  they  would  the  whole  amount  if  they  did  notknowf 

Mr.  Dymond.  Well,  sir,  we  do  not  analyze  it  in  exactly  that  way- 
We  felt  we  did  not  like  to  be  singled  out  as  the  only  industry,  with  M. 
respect  to  you  gentlemen  who  thouglit  differently — we  did  not  think  it 
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was  fair  to  take  one  iiidnstry  and  single  it  out  and  place  it  under  a 
different  fiscal  control  tlian  any  other  great  industxy  of  the  country.  \ 

Mr.  Bkyan.  Do  you  think  if  this  tariff  is  continued  the  iudustry  will 
soon  supply  all  our  wants! 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  do  not  think  very  soon,  but  I  think  that  it  has  pro- 
gressed as  rapidly  as  any  other  great  industry  of  the  country  euga^^cd 
in  producing,  and  that-— — 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  proportion  of  the  sugar  pro- 
duced in  this  country  twenty  years  ago! 

Mr.  Dymond.  In  1860  we  produced  about  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  is  it  now  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  Twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  with  an  immensely 
increased  consumption. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  your  production  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as 
population  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  But  our  industry  was  annihilated,  therefore  they  are 
not  comparable. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Take  1873,  twenty  years  ago;  what  proportion  did  you 
produce  then  ? 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  produced  then  about  15,000  tons. 

Mr.  Bryan.  About  what  was  the  proportion  to  the  consumption? 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  total  consumption  of  the  country  at  that  time  was 
100,000, 110,000,  or  120,000  tons.  It  was  about  the  sjime  proportion  as  it 
is  now.  It  was  about  one- twelfth  at  that  time;  that  was  about  the 
lowest. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  made  progress! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  you  can  pro- 
duce sugar  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  produced  abroad  ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  believe  we  can. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  your  ground  for  that  belief;  where  will  the 
economy  come  in! 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  main  grounds  are  these:  The  industry  has  pro- 
ceeded under  old-fashioned  processes  in  which  many  million  dollars  were 
invested.  Then  came  the  time  when  the  industry  was  overthrown,  when 
almost  every  planter  who  had  a  debt  to  pay  was  sold  out  by  the  sheriff, 
and  as  the  new  men  were  not  familiar  with  that  industry  they  left  it  to 
the  old  people  who  knew  the  industry,  and  thus  it  has  taken  longer 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  done  if  new  men  and  new  capital 
had  gone  into  it  and  the  older  ones  had  just  been  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Where  do  you  think  the  economy  in  production  is  going 
to  come  in  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign  countries  hereafter! 

Dr.  Stubbs.  I  will  ana^ver  that,  by  enlarging  the  productive  capae- 
ity  of  the  cane  and  increasing  the  cultivation  in  the  field.  We  have 
already  doubled  the  crop  in  the  last  ten  years  and  doubled  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  from  the  cane. 

Mr.  Bryan.  By  that  process  you  expect  to  be  able  to  live  without  the 
tariff  in 

Dr.  Stubbs.  We  hope  before  the  end  of  fourteen  years  to  live  with- 
out it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Are  you  any  better  oft'  than  you  were  three  years  ago! 

Dr.  Stubbs.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  increased  our  acrerage  from  185,000 
acres  to  268,000  acres,  nearly  100,000  acres  gain  in  three  years. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  increased  the  product  per  acre! 

Dr.  Stubbs.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  was  here  before  in  1890  it  was  18 
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foTis  to  tlie  acre  ns  tlir  avt'ingo  of  tlir  St;iUs  and  tliis  lasf  year  we  have 
Ijfono  over  20. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Hecause  it  liai»peii(Ml  to  he  a  good  cro]>? 

Dr.  Sti'IJUS.  ^o,  sir;  on  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Rkvan.  If  you  ('ould  produce*  su;'ar  tliree  years  ago  for  2  cents 
a  pound  and  you  have  increased  your  pro<luctive  power,  can  not  yon 
] produce  it  now  tor  les.s? 

Dr.  Stiuhs.  AVe  have  a  few  who  can  do  it;  hut  remember  we  have 
to  carry  1,100  ])hniters,  and  money  is  luird  to  p:et,  and  to  make  a  flrst- 
chiss  supir  phmtation  takes  from  ^250,000  to  $500,000. 

Mr.  liuvAX.  So  sonu*  phmters  can  produce  sugar  for  less  than  2  cents 
a  pound? 

J>r.  Htubus.  I  do  not  knf»w,  but  tlu^y  can  make  sugar  cheaper  than 
the  small  planters. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  you  want  a  bonnty  to  enable  the  small  planters  to 
make  sugar? 

Dr.  Stubiis.  We  want  a  bounty  h>ng  enough  to  get  the  industry  uiMm 
an  assured  basis;  long  enongli  to  sui)))ly  scientilic  methods  until  we  get 
all  there  is  in  the  cane  and  make  an  economic  crop  iu  the  soil. 

Mr.  Bevan.  If  the  large  ])lanters  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  the 
small  planters,  and  you  liave  a  l)ouuty  to  enable  the  small  planter  to 
produce 

Dr.  Stibbs.  Vou  do  not  catch  the  idea,  sir.  The  small  planterK  are 
being  destroyed,  so  iar  as  the  manufactnre  of  sugar  is  concerned,  but 
they  an'  selling  cane  to  the  large  central  factcuies  which  work  1,000 
tons  a  day.  A  large  central  tactory  may  nuike  sugar  for  92  a  ton, 
wher<»as  a  small  fa<*1ory  can  not  nuike  it  for  less  than  $3  or  84. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  the  larger  plantt^rs  are  gradually  running  out  the 
smaller  menf 

Dr.  8ti  BBS.  No;  we  are  making  a  better  man  of  the  small  men.  He 
has  an  opportunity  to  sell  cane  and  get  a  better  price  than  ever.  We 
are  trying  to  imitate  the  central  system  of  Germany,  which  is,  having 
the  farmer  grow  cane  and  the  capitalists  sup])ly  man ufa(^turing  stations. 
I  heretofore  the  planter,  being  a  manufacturer  and  a  farmer  together, 
had  to  run  a  thousand  or  two  thousand-ton  factory  at  his  own  expense. 

Mi\  Bry'AN.  1  uuide  a  computation  from  your  figures  and  it  will  take 
3,125  square  miles  to  produce  all  the  sugar  which  we  (consume  in  this 
<jonntry. 

Dr.  Stitbbs.  Two  millions  divided  by  640;  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  would  be  a  strip  of  country  of  abtmt  (K)  miles  long 
and  a  little  over  50  miles  wide? 

Dr.  Stubbs.  Yes,  sir;  solid. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  the  bounty  i)aid  on  that  Vould  be  §80,000,000. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Yes,  sir;  our  tarilf  the  year  befoie  the  bounty  law  was 
l)assed  was  A<;5,000,0(H). 

Mr.  Bryan.  More  than  seven  eigths  of  that  went  totlieGovemment^ 
while  in  this  case  it  all  goes  to  y<mr  j)coplef 

Dr.  Stubbs.  If  we  get  that.  ' 

Mr.  I5RYAN.  When  you  are  able  ti»  sup])ly  the  whole  country  with 
sugar  yon  will  <!ultivate  a  piece  of  ground  of  the  enormons  size  of  little 
over  50  square  miles  and  receive  $S0,OO(),(KM),  that  will  be  the  ultimate 
object  to  which  you  aim  ? 

Sir.  Gkar.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  this  new  phase  of  affairs  to  start 
central  factories  where  the  small  farmer  can  bring  cane  and  sell  to  them 
witliout  going  to  the  expense  of  putting  up  machinery  f 

Dr.  Stvbbs.  That  is  exai.'tly  what  the  small  farmers  are  trying  toi 
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Tliey  are  trying,  by  associations  or  by  other  means,  to  or^j^anize  fac- 
tories themselves. 

Mr.  Geab.  It  takes  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  start  one  of  these 
factories — half  a  million  dollars? 

Dr.  Stubbs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  If  you  get  these  large  factories  started  you  immediately 
start  a  market  and  that  will  give  employment  to  labor  in  these  central 
factories? 

Dr.  Stubbs.  That  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  a  contract  with  the 
Government  for  the  boui\ty;  I  just  want  to  say  I  differ  from  yout  and 
you  may  have  a  case  against  the  Governor,  Gear,  and  Mr.  5lc'l5inley 
lor  damages. 

Dr.  Stubbs.  We  will  retain  you. 

Mr.  Gear.  Retain  Brother  Bynum  in  that  case  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  him,  and  1  will  turn  the  defending  of  the  case  over  to  my  fricud, 
Governor  Warmouth. 

Dr.  Stubbs.  In  my  statement  to  Mr.  Bryan — and  I  wish  he  was  here 
to  hear  this — he  stated  tlmt  an  area  of  60  by  50  miles  would  grow  the 
sugar  consumed  by  the  United  States.  From  my  remark  it  might  be 
inferred  that  entire  block  would  only  be  needed  and  that  perhaps  can 
be  furnished  by  Louisiana.  I  want  to  state  in  the  meanwhile  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  could  be  established  all  over  the  United  States  aad  it 
could  be  developed;  and  I  wish  to  supplement  that  remark  with  this, 
that  in  our  sugar  growing  we  have  a  rotation  of  crops  which  involves 
four  times  the  area  of  the  land  he  mentions.  Every  crop  is  like  sugar, 
but  we  have  to  have  a  rotation  of  crops  and  that  involves  about  four 
times  the  area  of  land  which  is  actually  in  sugar. 

The  accompanying  letter  has  been  submitted  in  explanation  of  Dr. 
Stubbs'  testimony : 

Sugar  Expfkimknt  Station, 
Auduhon  Park,  yew  Orleans,  tSepiemher 2S ,  1S93, 
To  the  EdiUyr  of  The  TimeB-Democrat : 

On  my  return  from  Baton  Konce  I  was  amazed  at  a  two-column  article  in  your 
daily,  headed  "Planters  Aroused."  ''They  Deny  a  Statement  Attributed  to  Prof. 
Stubbs/'  etc.  After  reading  the  article  I  was  further  amazed  to  know  how  you 
<»btuiued  this  statement.  I  was  referred  to  your  issue  of  September  20,  containing 
an  account  of  the  reception  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  of  the  House  of 
Ke])resentative8of  the  delegation  of  sugar  planters  from  this  State. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  this  delegation,  and  in  the  account  r^^ferred 
to  I  tind  the  following  question  and  reply  upon  which  the  two-column  article  of 
to-day  is  based: 

"Mr.  Bryan.  If  you  could  produce  sugar  then  for  2  cents  a  pound,  and  you  have 
iucreuHed  your  productive  power,  can  you  not  do  it  now  for  less? 

"Prof.  Stubbs.  We  have  a  few  who  can  do  it,  but  remember,  we  have  to  carry 
11, (KH)  plantations  and  money  is  hard  to  get,  and  to  make  a  first-class  sugar  planta- 
tion requires  from  $250,000  to  $500,000.'' 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  the  omission  of  the  word  "bounty"  after  '*2  cents  a  pound"  in 
the  above,  and  in  another  question  following  this,  has  cansed  the  article  in  to- 
day's paper.  Had  I  seen  this  article  of  the  20th  instant  I  should  have  corrected  it, 
out  my  absence  in  Washington  and  my  visit  to  Baton  liouge  immediately  on  my  re- 
turn prevented  me  from  seeing  it,  and  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  error  or  omission 
until  to-day.  Please  permit  me  to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  qnestions  asked  me 
by  Mr.  Bryan  and  my  replies. 

After  questioning  Mr.  Dymond  as  to  the  progress  of  the  sugar  industry,  Mr.  Bryan 
asked  me : 

'*  What  were  the  main  grounds  for  believing  that  at  the  end  of  the  prescribed  time 
of  the  bounty  (fourteen  j^ears)  that  we  could  grow  sugar  cheaper  than  at  present?" 

I  replied:  "That  Louisiana  could  compete  with  foreign  producers  by  enlarging 
1  he  production  and  increasing  the  yi^ld,  both  in  the  tield  and  in  the  sugar  house ; 
that  by  adopting  better  methods  of  cultivation  we  had  already  greatly  iu5l\^%»«b^^^x^ 
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tonnage,  and  by  tho  use  of  improved  machinery  and  better  motliods  of  work  we  had 
^eiitly  increased  the  pounds  of  sngar  from  a  t<»n  of  cant*." 

Mr.  Bryan  asked  if  we  had  incrt^awed  the  product  ])er  acre.  I  replied  that  in  1890 
the  avera|(«  yield  per  acre  was  18  t4)ii8  ;  that  this  year  it  would  be  over  20  tona. 

Mr.  Bryan  said:  *'If  you  can  now  produre  Mu^ar,  with  2  cents  per  ])ounil  'bounty,* 
and  you  have  increased  your  productive  capacityy  can  yon  not  do  it  now  for  leas 
i  bounty  or  duty)f*' 

I  replie<l  that  we  had  a  few  planters  who  nil^ht  do  it,  but  our  small  planters  (of 
which  we  had  several  hundred)  conid  not.  Their  su^ar  houses  werf>  imperfect,  and 
it  retpiired  ;^J50.<M)()  to  $500,000  to  etiui])  a  tlrst-class  plantation.  They  und  not  the 
means,  and  with  the  removal  of  the  bounty  they  could  not  hope  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Bryan.  **Then  there  are  some  who  can  produce  sugar  without  the  2  cents 
bounty  f " 

I  repliecl  that  I  was  not  certain  about  this;  that  there  were  several  x>ractical  plan- 
tors  around  me  who  could  more  definitely  answer  this  question. 

I  then  described  tlie  advantages  of  tiie  rentral  factory  system  (o  small  vaue 
growers,  and  said :  '*  We  want  tht^  bounty  long  enough  to  get  our  industry  on  a  snrs 
and  permanent  basis — until  scientific  nielhods  will  secure  the  last  pound  of  sugar 
ihat  thei*e  may  be  in  tho  cane.'' 

Not  a  single  allusion  was  made  in  our  interview  as  to  the  cost  of  growiuf^  cane, 
and  had  sueh  an  erroneous  statement  as  is  charged  1 1  nie  been  made  in  this  inter- 
view, surely  some  one  of  the  foll«»wing  planters  who  were  present  would  have  eon- 
tra<licted  it  innuediately,  viz:  Messrs.  Dymoud,  Henry  McCall.  Richard  MoCall, 
.liimes  P.  Kock,  Leon  Godchaux,  Benjamin  Oxnard,  Henry  Laws.  F.  B.  Hoflfman,  es- 
(lov.  H.  C.  Warmoth,  and  Hon.  Andrew  Trice.  All  of  these  will  substantiate  the 
trnth  of  the  above  ns<<ertions.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  most  of  the  planters 
interviewed  yesterday  believed  that  1  was  misquoted. 

Wax.  C.  SrimRs, 

JHrictor. 
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NoUTII    r>KNl)  PlAXTATION,- 
Foater  P.  (>.,  La.,  Ihvemhn'  20,  189S. 

Boin^  n  sugar  plantor  in  LouiHiaiia,  altliougli  not  w  resident  of  tha^ 
State,  i  feel  a  lively  interest  as  well  as  serious  appreliension  about  tli© 
inevitable  legislation  as  allet  ting  the  sugar  producing  interests  in  thi* 
eountry,  and  1  also  appreciate  the  I'aet  that  it  is  one  of  the  difficult 
questions  to  be  met  in  the  adjUwStment  of  the  taritt". 

Will  you,  therefore,  permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion  to  obviate,  as  I 
think,  tiie  diflieulties  which  are  to  arise  in  adjusting  this  question, 
namely,  to  leave  all  enactments  and  treaties  relative  to  sugar  impor- 
tations and  pro<luction  undisturbed  as  they  now  exist,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
impose  an  internal-revenue  tax  of,  say,  1  cent  a  pound  on  all  imported 
sugars  and  all  sugars  ])roduced  in  this  country  above  a  certain  qualitji 
say  !No.  20,  ( ?  )Dutch  standard  in  color. 

Such  a  tax,  1  suppose,  would  producearevenueof  835,()00,(KK>aimualIy, 
and  yet  leave  a  portion  of  the  domestic  production  free  of  tax,  namely, 
the  lower  grades  of  cane,  sorghum,  and  maj)le  sugais,  which  sugars. 
although  not  generally  used  by  well-to  do  people,  yet  aiv  pure  andttnd 
customers  among  the  farmers  of  the  South  and  W(ist,  the  laboring;  people 
generally,  and  especially  among  the  colored  population,  thus  giving  the 
poorer  consumers  a  pure  sugar  of  d(miestic  production  free  of  ail  tazes^ 
and  relieving  the  jnoducers  thereof  from  the  burden  of  the  tax  whidi 
this  class  of  sugareould  not  bear,  by  reason  of  its  low  polarization,  whieh, 
when  below  8(>o  purity,  is  not  entitled  t4>  any  bounty.  Gonseqneutly 
the  burden  of  the  tax  would  be  borne  by  the  people  who  could  best 
s^ord  it. 
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An  internal-revenue  tax  is,  1  think,  quite  in  accord  with  the  princix)le 
of  "taxes  for  revenue  only,"  and,  as  affecting  sugar,  would  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  same  tax  now  imposed  on  whisky,  tobacco,  oleomargarine, 
etc. 

It  (the  tax)  would  have  the  convenience  to  leave  recently  made  trea- 
ties, based  on  free  importation  of  sugar,  undisturbed,  as  well  as  the 
benefits  of  said  treaties,  to  the  agricultural  and  other  interests  in  the 
United  States. 

It  (the  tax)  would  leave  the  bounty  on  sugar  intact  for  the  protec- 
tion of  this  needy  industry  as  well  as  to  foster  the  new  enterprises  in 
producing  beet  sugar,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  industries  in  this  country,  and  in  the  promoting  of  which 
large  sums  have  been  expended,  induced  by  the  provision  of  the  law 
granting  a  bounty  on  domestic  sugar  for  a  fixed  period — which  expend- 
itures also  apply  to  extension  of  cane-sugar  production  by  reason  of 
the  said  inducement  and  in  which  it  is  thought  the  parties  thus  engaged 
and  adventuring  their  means  may  have  legal  rights  to  contend  for. 

It  (the  tax)  would,  however,  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  bounty 
by  one-half  on  all  sugar  polarizing  above  90  degrees,  and  more  than 
one- half,  of  less  polarization,  by  reason  of  payment  by  the  producers  of 
the  internal-revenue  tax.  Thus  without  repealing  the  bounty  would 
neutralize  its  objectionable  features. 

If  these  suggestions  should  find  favor  with  the  President  and  Con- 
gress I  have  no  doubt  by  the  time  of  expiration  of  the  bounty  on  sugar 
this  country  will  so  enlarge  its  productions  that  it  will  be  independent 
of  foreign  nations  for  this  necessity  of  life  and  in  very  few  years  mate- 
rially lessen  the  large  amount  of  money  now  sent  abroad  for  sugar. 

The  capability  of  the  United  States  to  produce  beet  sugar,  I  am 
credibly  informed,  is  unlimited. 

Permit  me  also  to  state,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  cane-sugar  pro- 
duction in  this  country,  that  it  can  not  be  made  without  advantages 
derived  from  duties,  or  the  substitute,  bounty,  in  competition  with  coun- 
tries favored  with  more  suitable  climate  to  its  growth,  as  well  as  chea|)er 
labor  and  cheaper  machinery,  and  were  the  protection  to  this  industry 
to  be  withdrawn  the  immediate  consequence  would  be  the  abandonment 
of  cane-sugar  production  and  utter  ruin  of  the  sugar-planting  interest, 
and  the  impoverishing  of  a  large  community  by  rendering  worthless 
their  estates,  and  distress  to  the  colored  people,  now  the  best  jiaid  of 
that  class  in  agricultural  pursuite  in  the  United  States,  and  of  which  I 
am  informed  there  are  400,000  in  the  sugar  district,  as  well  as  to  nip  in 
the  bud  the  new  industry  of  beet-sugar  culture. 

It  would  also  unfavorably  afi'ect  the  farmers  of  the  Western  States 
who  supply  the  sugar-producing  districts  with  grain,  flour,  meats,  etc., 
and  the  manufai^turing  interests  which  supply  the  machinery  to  manu- 
facture sugar  as  weU  as  the  implements  for  its  culture. 

Pardon  me  for  touching  upon  some  of  these  re^asons  to  continue  the 
]>rotection  to  the  sugar  industry,  and  be  assured  that  it  is  not  alto- 
gether from  selfish  motives,  but  f^om  my  acquaintance  with  and  esteem 
for  a  worthy  class  lately  emerged  from  impoverishment  by  a  disastrous 
war  in  which  their  ancestors  engaged,  and  yet  for  a  generation  have 
loyally  supported  the  Government  which  they  love,  and  have  contrib- 
uted their  share  to  the  support  of  their  conquerors  (now  i)ensioners) 
without  a  murmur,  and  have  been  true  to  their  political  creed,  even 
when  their  interest  dictated  a  contrary  political  cx)urse. 

Shall  they  now  be  disappointed  in  obtaining  as  much  consideratioiL 
from  their  political  friends  as  they  received  from  o\)^qm^\i\>&\ 
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I  am  aware  that  my  su^^eHtion  is  uot  in  accord  with  the  sentimeiit 
that  bounty  is  an  innovation  on  the  old  method  of  fostering  and  pro- 
tecting needy  industries,  but  the  policy  of  Clovernment  which  inanga- 
I'atod  it  evidently  meant  to  art  in  g(M)d  faith  toward  one  branch  of 
American  agriculturists  by  a  novel  method  in  order  to  carrj*^  out  a 
trading  policy  with  other  nations  for  the  benelitof  much  greater  Amer- 
ican industries,  both  of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  and  thus  sought 
to  make  the  policy  permanent  by  fixing  a  period  to  the  benefit  ac^ruuig 
to  an  industry  that  would  be  sacrificed  to  accomplish  the  greater  result, 
and  by  making  its  ])olicy  still  more  ]>i'rmanent  by  entering  into  com- 
pacts with  foreign  nations  the  abrogation  of  which  would  seem  not  to 
act  in  goiKl  faith  toward  them. 

The  suggestion,  however,  is  in  accord  with  a  still  more  ancient  prin- 
cijjle  of  iM)pular  government,  namely,  "  compromise  of  divergent  sen- 
timents." 

My  conviction  of  yonr  patriotism  and  justice  emboldens  me  thus  to 
address  you,  Mr.  President,  an<l  to  assure  you  of  my  highest  esteem 
and  well- wishes  for  your  success  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  this  nation. 

IS.  M.  SW£MS02C. 


CAXK  SUGAK. 

(Srhfdale  K.) 

St.  Loiis,  Septcmhrr  14^  1893. 

Sir  :  rermit  mo  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts  in  connection 
with  the  present  duty  on  relined  sugar.  While  your  committee  is 
doubtless  thoroughly  acquaintinl  with  the  principles  and  results  of  the 
tarift'  in  general  a  few  details  of  its  working  may  be  of  interest. 

The  present  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  not  only  gives  the  trust 
the  amtmnt  of  this  duty  as  profit,  but  a  far  greater  profit  in  addition, 
SIS  it  enables  the  trust  to  keep  out  all  foreign  letined  sugar  and  to  put 
the  i)rice  where  it  pleases.  When  the  pres<Mit  tarilV  went  into  effect 
large  quantititvs  of  rcfiiu»d  sugar  were  im^wrted,  but  the  tnist  by  reduc- 
ing the  price  to  a  point  whicli  iiette<l  a  loss  of  one-fourth  per  pound  to 
importer  while  still  leaving  the  trust  a  profit  of  one-fourth,  has  pre- 
vented all  imiMU'tation  of  refined  sugar  for  the  i)ast  two  years,  although 
the  price  of  granulated  has  on  an  average  been  fully  1  cent  [)er  pound 
above  the  price  foreign  granulated  could  be  laid  down  for  firee  of 
duty. 

The  price  of  refined  sugar  is  now  within  one-half  cent  of  what  it  was 
before  the  tarift*  was  reduced,  while  the  raw  is  about  lA  cents  lower. 
If  t\\Q  duty  were  either  taken  oft  of  the  refined  or  put  on  theraw  sugar  the 
result  would  be  the  same^ — an  immediate  decline  in  granulated  sugar— 
for  in  either  case  the  possibility  of  importing  it  would  force  the  trust 
t4)  reduce  its  prices. 

in  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  nine- tenths  of  the  sugar  used  by  the 
Ijcople  is  granulated. 

Yours,  rcsx)ectfully, 

J.  M.  WULFlNa. 
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GliUCOSE. 

(Pangnpk  840.) 

New  York:,  September  11, 1893. 

SiB:  The  duty  on  glucose  was  formerly  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the 
McKinley  tariff  raised  it  to  three- fourths  of  a  cent  a  x)ound.  Now,  I 
think  this  article  might  go  on  the  free  list,  or  if  a  duty  becomes  necessary 
for  revenue  purx>oses  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  would  do. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  need  no  protection;  they  swamp  the 
foreign  markets  with  their  goods;  they  sell  glucose  here  to  the  con- 
sumer at  2  cents  a  pound.  The  foreign  costs  this  year,  without  duty, 
to  land  $3.17  per  100  pounds.  This  year  is  about  an  average  for  Ger- 
man glucose;  it  has  been  a  great  deal  dearer  in  some  years;  in  but  a 
few  years  it  was  cheaper  by  a  fraction. 

The  import  of  glucose  through  high  price  of  raw  material  in  Euroi>o 
and  the  higher  duty  since  the  enactment  of  the  McKiuley  tariff  has 
been  reduced  to  a  very  small  quantity. 
Yours,  respectfrdly, 

V-A.LENTINE  LOEWI. 
TH 36 
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liEAF  TOBACCO. 

(Pangnpli  S42.) 

Feedat,  September  5, 1893. 

8TATE1IERT  07  XR.  LOUIS  XEBKELD,  OF  THE  7IBX  OF  JOSEPH  IDEBFELD  ft  00.,  of 

BALTDCOBS. 

Mr.  Chaibman:  We  do  not  wish  to  detain  you  with  any  lengthy 
speech,  for  we  know  your  time  is  vahiable.  We  have  drawn  np  a  set 
of  resolutions,  and  with  your  permission  we  will  read  them,  and  any 
questions  thereafter  we  will  answer  with  pleasure: 

We,  the  nndeni^ned  ci^ar  mannfaotarers  and  makers  and  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  do  most  respectfully  petition  yon 
to  report  an  act  for  the  repeal  of  the  oneroas  and  oppressive  import  duty  leyied  upon 
Snmatra  and  Havana  wrappers  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  viz:  $2 
per  pound  on  all  unstemmed  leaf  tobacco  and  $2.75  per  pound  on  all  stemmed 
leaf  tobacco,  and  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  the  same  a  specific  duty  of  35  cents 
per  pound. 

The  said  duty  of  $2  and  $2.75  per  pound  was  placed  upon  the  above-named  class 
of  leaf  tobacco  by  what  is  known  as  the  McKiuley  tariff  bill  at  the  solicitation  and 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  tobacco-growers  in  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Wisconsin, 
and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  protection  of  at  least  500  per  cent  to  those  growers,  it 
being  a  fact  beyond  controversy  that  they  never  received  over  35  cents  per  pound 
for  their  tobacco  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  imposing  said  duty  of  $2  and  $2.75 
per  pound  as  aforesaid. 

Said  act  was,  by  the  imposition  of  such  onerous  duty,  intended  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  leaf  tobacco  suitable  for  <' wrappers^''  and  thus  compel  the  cigar 
manufacturer  to  work  only  the  domestic  product,  which  is  not  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose and  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  our  trade. 

The  experience  of  the  last  two  years  demonstrates  to  us  that  we  can  not  manufac- 
ture cigars  successfully  without  using  "wrappers''  grown  upon  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Sumatra. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  American  tobacco-growers  to  furnish  "  wrappers ''eoual 
to  those  grown  elsewhere,  and  if  the  imported  article  was  sold  at  a  price  less  than 
said  growers  could  aftbrd  to  furnish  it,  then  there  would  be  some  excune  for  levying 
such  an  enormous  import  dut3',  but  we  do  not  see  the  justice  of  taxing  an  article  whicn 
we  can  not  produce,  which  does  not  come  into  competition  with  domcHtic  production 
and  which  we  can  not  do  without,  for  the  excln»ive  benefit  ot  two  or  three  thousand 
farmers  in  the  States  heretofore  mentioned,  to  the  detriment  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand cigar  manufacturers  and  cigar-makers,  besides  the  several  millions  of  consumers 
of  cigars  in  this  country  and  particularly  is  this  the  case  when  the  imported  "wrap- 
pers'' cost  300  per  cent  more  in  the  markets  of  Havana  and  Amsterdam  than  the 
American  product  can  be  purchased  for  in  the  markets  of  this  country. 

Furthermore  your  petitioners  show  that  said  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill  is  a 
serious  injustice  to  the  smaU  manufacturer,  whose  means  are  limited  and  who  is 
unable  to  pay  the  amount  of  said  duty — about  $3.50  per  bale — cash,  n 

Thus  said  duty  tends  to  create  a  monox>oly  and  to  force  business  into  the  hands  of 
the  larger  and  wealthier  manufacturers,  who  can  pay  when  goods  are  taken  out  of 
bond. 

We  would  further  add  that  the  cost  of  cigars  to  the  manufacturer  is  increased  by 
the  internal  revenue  tariff  of  $3  per  thousand.  This  together  with  said  duty  of  $2 
and  $2.75  per  pound  necessitates  either  that  the  manufacturer  economize  in  the  filler 
used  or  decrease  the  wages  of  his  workman,  as  the  consumer  does  not  and  will  not 
pay  the  additional  cost  of  the  gooda. 
.    Bespectfollyf 

Frxrman  Bros.  A  Co. 
C.  C.  Guise. 
Cbas.  F^  Uhlenbbko. 
And  others* 
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I  wonld  farther  add  Rince  these  resohitioiiR  were  drawn  ap,  Trhidi 
was  in  April,  we  have  heard  some  talk  about  an  ad  valorem  daty.  I 
do  not  know  that  we  can  express  our  opinion  any  better  than  to  read 
an  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  received  just  previous  to  arriving  here 
from  Mr.  F.  A.  Schroeder,  of  Kew  York,  who  is  also  in  the  business: 

There  appears  to  be  some  fear  that  an  ad  valorem  dntj  may  be  placed  on  tobacco. 
On  this  point  all  branches  of  the  trade  are  unanimons,  riz.  that  it  would  bo  a  moot 
unwise  proceeding  on  account  of  the  chances  for  fraud  that  wonhl  thereby  bo  ipivon 
to  the  dishonest  importer.  Tliore  is  ahnost  a  unanimous  opinion  also  that  there 
should  be  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  on  all  imported  tobaccos,  not  alone  on  aooonnt  of 
t>he  possibilities  of  fraud,  but  also  because  of  the  difficulty  to  distinguiah  no-called 
wrapper  i^rades  from  filler  grades  in  Havana  tobacco. 

Now,  f^eutlemen,  if  there  are  any  questions  to  be  asked  I  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Keed.  Has  the  consumption  of  Sumatra  tobacco  been  lesseoed 
ill  this  country  by  this  act. 

Mr.  Merfeld."  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Keed.  Then  the  revenue  has  been  very  much  iTicroa^ed  to  the 
country! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  also  stating,  No,  sir; 
and  I  can  explain  to  you  why  I  answer  it  in  that  way.  At  the  time  the 
McEanley  bill  was  aptated  the  importation  of  this  tobacco  exceeded 
any  year  previous,  or  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  it  has  decreased! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  The  consumption  ha«  not  decreased. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  importation  has  been  a  lesser  amountf 

Mr.  Merfeld.  Probably  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Reed.  In  your  judgment,  would  the  importation  in  the  future  be 
any  lessf 

5lr.  Merfeld.  If  it  remains  at  $2,  no,  sir;  we  have  embodied  that 
in  this  petition. 

Mr.  Keed.  Is  it  absolutely  essential  that  you  should  have  itt 

Mr.  Merfeld.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  Why  do  you  have  to  have  thatt  Does  the  wrapper  of 
the  cigar  add  anything  to  the  tlavor  of  the  cigar  ait  allT  § 

Mr.  Merfeld.  I  can  answer  that  question  by  stating  to  yoa  that  in 
later  years  the  eye  has  become  the  factor  entirely.  In  former  yean 
there  were  some  people  who  smoked  cigars  who  Judged  the  flavor  cor- 
rectly, but  in  later  years  the  eye  has  become  entirely  the  factor. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Sumatra  tobacco  has 
no  smoking  qualities  which  add  anything  to  the  flavor! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  So  that  Sumatra  tobacco  adds  nothing  to  the  flavor,  thent  • 

Mr.  Merfeld.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  add,  to  answer  yonr 
question  correctly,  be^jause  it  detracts  from  the  filler  in  domestio  goods; 
I  will  exclude  one  state,  but  the  balance  of  them  I  will  say  it  leaaena 
the  flavor  of  the  filler.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Havana  filler  now;  I  want 
that  understood. 

Mr.  Gear.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  smoking  qualitiea  of 
the  cigar,  but  simply  pleases  the  eyef 

Mr.  Merfeld.  Sumatra?  I  say  it  does;  I  have  answered  tliat 
question. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  are  an  exception  from  any  cigar  man  I  ever  talked 
with. 

Mr.  Merfeld.  I  can  not  help  that. 

Mr.  Paynb.  I  do  not  sux)i>ose  you  will  find  a  man  living  who  amoikea 
a  pure  Samatra  tobacco  cigar,  because  it  is  bitter. 
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Mr.  Mebfsld.  Yon  are  right  about  it  being  bitter  so  far  as  the  filler 
IS  coucerned. 

Mr.  Patne.  If  the  cigar  is  made  entirely  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  no 
man  could  smoke  it,  because  it  is  so  bitter  t 

Mr.  Mbbfeld.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  Sumatra  tobacco  is  a  very  thin  leaf! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patne.  And  1  pound  of  it  will  go  as  fieir  as  4  pounds  of  Ameri- 
can wrapper  t 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  One  pound  would  go  about  as  fEur  as^  I  should  say^ 
3  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  Some  say  4t 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  should  say  3. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  not  a  cigar-maker.  Kow,  the  American  tobacco 
prior  to  the  act  of  1890  was  ui^  largely  for  fillers  and  binders! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Yes,  sir.    v 

Mr.  Payne.  But  seldom  any  were  used  for  wrappers? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  There  were  some  used  for  wrappers. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  very  little  was  used  for  wrappers  Y 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  would  not  be  answering  you  truthfully  if  I  said 
very  little. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  a  very  small  percentage  t 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  A  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  a  little  different.  So  I  state  a  fact  when  I  say 
the  grower  of  American  tobacco  had  to  sell  his  entire  crop  for  the 
price  ot  fillers  and  binders  f 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  anywhere  the  American  grower  got  more 
than  the  price  of  fillers  and  binders  in  1889  in  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  know  in  buying  tobacco  in  Connecticut  and  central 
Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  the  farmer  t 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  only  speak  of  the  farmer.  I  bought 
it  on  the  farm.  I  am  in  the  leaf-tobacco  business;  in  answering  these 
questions  I  would  rather  the  cigar  manufacturer  should  do  so.  Now, 
I  bought  tobacco  and  paid  so  much  for  the  wrapx>er,  so  much  for  the 
binder,  and  so  much  for  the  fillers. 

Mr.  Payne.  1889! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  In  1887, 1888,  and  1889. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  did  you  pay  himt 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Various  prices;  we  paid  as  high  for  some  grades  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  which  we  consider  the  best  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
22,  8,  and  3;  25,  7,  and  3,  depending  ux>on  the  quality. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  not  you  buy  the  entire  crop  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  prior  to  1889  at  less  than  6  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  can  safely  say  I  did  not.  Our  house  bought  one 
crop  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  taking  it  on  an  average,  only  one  at 
less  than  12  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  buy  it  of  the  grower  for  12  cents  a  poundt 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Was  not  that  about  the  average  price  for  two  or  three 
years  prior  to  1890  f 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Well,  in  several  years  they  received  a  little  more 
than  the  average  price.  Previous  to  1890  they  received  a  slight  in- 
crease over  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  12  cents  was  a  pretty  good  pricet 
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Mr.  Merfeld.  Well,  along  there. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  it  costs  about  13  oents  a  pound  to  produce  itf 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  say  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  claim  that 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  They  may.    I  claim  the  farmer  can  produco  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  their  idea.  I^ow,  since  the  act  of  181)0  has  the 
price  increased  t 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  The  price  has  not  incre.ased. 

Mr.  Payne.  To  the  domestic  producer! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Not  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  ever  buy  in  New  Yorkt 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  handle  it,  but  I  have  not  bought  in  person  firom 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  ever  bought  any  tobacco  from  the  grower, 
say,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baldwinsvillef 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  handle  that  tobacco,  but  I  have  not  bought 
directly. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  it  not  largely  increased  over  the  domestic  tobacco 
of  1890! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  said  Pennsylvania;  I  did  not  say  New  York. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  not  you  knowt 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  know  I  have  bought  cheax>er  than  I  did  previous 
to  1890  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Payne.  Cheaper  than  now! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yoti  say  the  price  has  fallen  for  domestic  tobacco  t 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  For  this  reason.  I  can  say  I  am  buying  for  less. 
The  reason  I  am  buying  that  tobacco  for  less  is,  all  we  have  purchased 
is  white  vein  goods  and  cannot  be  used  for  wrappers.  That  is  au 
indisputable  fact. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  you  never  use  the  New  York  tobacco  in  making 
the  wrapper? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  said  part  of  the  tobacco  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  that  crop  could  not  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Very  little,  if  any,  that  1  liave  seen  in  buying  about 
2,000  cases. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  about  Connecticut  tobacco t 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  1  handle  that  tobac<M). 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  the  price  increased  since  1890? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Largely! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Last  year,  largely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  know  as  a  fact  tliat  tobacco  lands  in  New 
York  State  have  gone  from  $50  to  $400  and  $500  f 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  stated  I  hivd  not  been  up 
there. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  know  tobacco  hinds  have  largely  appreciated 
in  price  since  1800? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  not  in  the  land  business*  I  am 
in  the  tobacco  business. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  never  saw  tobacco  sold  in  Lan(taster  County  as  low 
as  0  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  think  when  tJie  crop  was  an  entire  failure  that  they 
sold  it  for  less  tlian  6  cents  a  ]K)und. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  1881,  sir.    That  year  the  entire  crop  was  a 
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Mr.  Payne.  In  1800  did  it  sell  at  6  or  7  cents  a  pound  in  Lancaster 
County,  the  entire  ci^pt 

Mr.  Merfeld.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  buy  there  t 

Mr.  Merfeld.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  a  few  farmers  from  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Mr.  Merfeld.  1  will  when  you  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  a  few  farmers  wanted  this  duty  increased  in 
1890! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  I  stipulated  about  the  number;  I  said  Wisctonsin, 
Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  had  not  heard  from  any  of  the  other  sections  of  the 
country! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  1  had  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  many  farmers  are  engaged . 
in  raising  tobacco  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  Well,  I  have  an  idea  how  many  are  raising  cigar 
leaf. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  said  raising  tobacco! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  No,  sir;  I  am  only  in  the  cigar-leaf  tobacco;  I  am  not 
in  any  other  branch. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  there  as  many  manufacturers  as  prior  to  1890! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  I  should  say  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  some  gone  out  of  the  business! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  coMsumption  is  greater  than  1890! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  The  consumption  is  greater!  I  do  not  think  it  is, 
than  it  was  in  1890. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  law  of  1890  also  put  a  compensatory  duty  on  cigars! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  If  it  had  been  a  just  one.  That  is  only  my  opinion, 
however.  Understand  me,  I  do  not  think  wo  would  have  the  right  to 
come  before  you  here,  if  it  had  been.  In  other  words,  in  my  opinion,  if 
the  wealthy  man  has  derived  the  entire  benefit  of  that  duty  placed 
upon  cigars,  and  the  poor  man  made  to  suffer,  I  do  not  think  we  would 
have  the  right  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  you  think  the  additional  duty  did  not  add  anything 
to  the  high-priced  cigar! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  It  added  so  little  we  call  it  nothing  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Payi^.  And  the  cheaper  cigars  you  say  are  higher! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  On  account  of  the  $4.50  a  pound  duty. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  not  the  domestic  cigar  be  bought  cheaper  than 
before  the  act  of  1890! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  it  costs  more! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  I  do;  they  cost  the  manufacturer  more  to  produce. 
"  Mr.  Payne.  Do  they  cost  more  on  the  market;  are  not  they  retailed 
for  a  less  price  than  before  1890,  for  some  years! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  They  sell  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now  the  higher  grades  of  the  Havana  cigar  are  retailed 
at  a  higher  price  than  before  1890! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  They  are. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  do  you  say  this  has  affected  the  i)oor  man,  and  not 
ttie  rich  man,  who  buys  the  high-priced  cigar! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  I  can  illustrate  to  you  in  figures.  For  instance,  you 
get  a  Havana;  you  go  to  Havana  and  buy  a  cigar  in  Havana  that  0Q6.t». 
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$200 — we  will  8ay  that  for  easy  calcnlation — a  tbonsaud.  We  will  say 
that  the  cigar  weighs  there  20  pouuds,  for  fair  calculation,  and,  at  $4.50, 
that  would  be  $1)0,  would  it  not!  This  is  $200.  Xow  your  ad  valorem 
on  $200  we  will  not  speak  of.  But  here  is  a  cigar  that  you  can  bay  on 
thelsland  of  Cuba  for  $50,  and  that  cigar  weighs,  we  will  say,  15  pounds; 
there  is  $60  duty;  that  is  the  ratio,  sir,  290  to  110. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  idea  is  tliat  the  poor  people  of  the  country  smoke 
Havana  cigars! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  I  am  not  saying  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  they  are  smoking  Havana  cigars. 

Mr.  Merfeld.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  1  do  not  see  what  relevancy  your  figures  havel 

Mr.  Merfkld.  I  was  spenking  of  the  man  who  smokes  imported 
cigars  previously  and  who  at  the  present  time  is  smoking  them  stilL 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  for  that  same  reason  you  drop  out  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  that! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  !No,  sir;  I  granted  that  was  fair,  but  I  say  $4.50  was 
not  aderpiate  to  the  cigar. 

^Ir.  Payne.  I  see  you  are  o]>posed  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  tobaooof 
do  you  Avant  ad  valorem  duty  on  cigars  ? 

Mr.  Merfeld.  I  am  not  here  in  the  interest  of  the  maker  of  the 
cigars.    1  am  speaking  for  the  importers  of  cigar  leaf. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  an  importer! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  1  am  an  im])orter  of  Sumatra  and  Havana  tobacco. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  where  this  thing  affects  you! 

Mr.  Mekfeld.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  not  so  good  for  your  business,  is  it,  to  have  this 
high  duty  put  on! 

]Mr.  Merfeld.  It  certainly  is  not,  or  I  would  not  be  here. 

Mr.  Keed.  Why  would  it  affect  you  if  you  are  going  to  import 
much! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  It  affects  me  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  import 
much  because  I  have  not  the  capital  to  import  as  much,  nor  do  I  think 
the  majority  of  the  peoi)le  in  the  business  have  the  the  capitaL 

Mr.  ItEED.  If  they  have  got  to  import  it,  they  have  got  to  get  fhe 
capital! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  They  must,  but  I  say  it  affects  me  in  paying  fiyr  that 
extra  capital.    I  am  speaking  on  the  duty  alone. 

Mr.  Eeed.  It  i)roduces  about  live  or  six  times  the  revenue  fDr  the 
Government  at  82  as  it  would  at  35  cents,  and  a  government  in  seaioh 
of  a  revenue  would  naturally  continue  it. 

Mr.  Merfeld.  I  could  not  dispute  that  fact. 

Mr.  Keed.  Therefore,  if  we  find  ourselves  in  that  condition  wemaj 
have  to  sacrifice  you  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  That  may  be  the  <^ase,  sir;  I  am  not  speaking  te 
myself  alone. 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  course  you  would  not  be  a  proper  subject,  not  being  ft 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Merfeld.  No,  sir;  the  manufacturer  is  buying  of  me. 

^Ir.  Sperry.  Sui>pose  a  tax  of  83  a  pound  were  imposed,  would  we 
still  use  it! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  Will  you  not  allow  a  gentleman  who  is  a  cigar 
facturer  to  answer  that  question  in  place  of  myself! 
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(Panfrtpli  249.) 
STATEMENT  OF  US.  C.  H.  BBEVAMAH.  OF  BALTIMOITS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  am  a 
mauufactarer  of  cigars,  and  I  have  been  in  the  cigar  business  all  of  my 
life,  and  I  have  been  working  Sumatra  tobacco  for  the  past  nine  years. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  McElinley  bill,  which  placed  a  duty  of  $2  a 
pound,  we  were  forced  to  discontinue  our  Sumatra  tobacco  on  certain 
cigars  which  we  had  formerly  worked  from  the  fact  that  the  prices  we 
were  paying  for  it  would  not  justify  us  in  doing  so.  We  have  paid 
high  prices  for  Connecticut  tobacco,  a  superior  filler  to  what  I  previously 
worked  with  Sumatra  wrapper  around  it,  and  the  goods  did  not  give 
satisfaction.  I  have  had  more  trouble  in  the  conduct  of  my  business  in 
the  last  two  years  than  I  had  in  twenty  owing  to  that  fact.  Previous 
to  that  we  had  no  complaints  of  what  we  sent  out,  but  we  feel  that  the 
oppressiveness  of  this  tax  of  $2  is  too  much  and  it  ought  to  be  reduced. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  association  of  cigar  mauufacturers  who  drew  up 
these  resolutions.  We  regarded  that  35  cents  a  pound  as  ample  pro- 
tection for  any  grower  of  tobacco  in  the  country.  I  hear  a  gentleman 
ask  a  while  ago  in  reference  to  a  clear  Sumatra  cigar.  I  have  made 
some  old  Sumatra  in  my  house  and  it  makes  a  very  sweet  smoke.  I 
simply  rolled  up  one  for  myself  to  smoke  and  it  makes  a  mild  and 
sweet  smoke  if  the  tobacco  is  old.  There  are  tobaccos  which  come 
from  the  island  of  Sumatra  that  are  bitter  and  which  I  would  not 
have  in  my  place.  I  am  a  practical  cigar-maker.  I  have  been  thirty- 
eight  years  in  the  business.  I  simply  state  this  fact,  as  these  gentle- 
men did  not  seem  to  be  prepared  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  said  that  in  view  of  what  other  practical  men  who 
tried  to  smoke  Sumatra  tobacco  said,  that  it  would  burn  any  man's 
stomach,  except  it  was  a  cast-iron  one. 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  understand.  It  was  only  recently  I  rolled  up  a 
cigar  of  this  old  cutting,  so  I  happen  to  know. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Did  you  cigar  manufacturers  have  anything  to  do  with 
increasing  the  duty  on  Sumatra  tobacco,  which  was  made  in  1883! 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  increased  then,  sir.  I 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  35  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Eeed.  At  that  time  was  it  put  up  to  75? 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  It  ran  from  35  to  75  for  wrapper  leaf. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Was  not  some  effort  made  by  the  cigar  manufacturers  to 
have  that  duty  increased  to  76! 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  do  not  know;  some  of  the  larger  manufacturers 
may  have  wanted  it. 

Mr.  Eeed.  You  do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  they  did 
or  not! 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  It  requires,  I  know,  just  about 
double  the  amount  of  capital  to  run  the  business  as  it  formerly  did ; 
and  a  man  who  starts  in  life,  as  I  did  twenty-two  years  ago,  with  a 
small  capital,  will  take  half  of  his  capital  to  buy  a  bale  of  Sumatra. 
It  operates  very  materially  against  a  man  who  wants  to  start  for  him- 
self in  this  life,  and  I  think  under  our  form  of  Government  every  man 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity. 
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Mr.  Bynfm.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  some  large  mannfiustaren 
urge  tbat  increased  duty  for  that  reasout 

Mr.  Brenaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  oue? 

Mr.  Brenaman.  1  would  not  want  to  name  any  particular  one. 

Mr.  Bynum.  1  liave  heard  that  statement  made  repeatedly,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  tloubt  about  it. 

Mr.  JiKENAMAN.  Well,  there  is  JJavid  Ilirsh,  of  New  York,  who  wants 
Sumatra  to  remain  just  as  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  lie  urire  an  increase  in  1890? 

Mr.  Brenaman.  He  nrges  the  holding  of  it  at  the  present  duty  to- 
day. J  know  that  eighteen  months  ago  in  the  city  of  New  York,  after 
this  tariil'bill  was  passed  there  was  a  meeting  of  certain  manufiEkstorers 
in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  who  held  meetings  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
with  a  view  of  getting  up  a  stock  company  to  manufacture  cigars,  with 
a  capital  of  *;jO,000,000.  That  was  published  in  the  New  York  World, 
that  is  where  my  infonivition  comes  ft'om.  That  was  gotten  up  with  a 
view  to  go  to  Sumatra,  and  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  buy  up  all  the 
tobaccos  and  create  a  monopoly  and  con)i>el  men  with  small  capital  like 
myself  to  go  to  work  for  them.  But  it  fell  through  alter  all  because 
there  were  too  many  little  industries  throughout  the  country  enga^ged 
in  the  bnsiness,  consequently,  it  dropped  and  nothing  was  done. 

Mr.  Payne.  Does  the  manufacturer  buy  anything  less  than  a  bale  of 
toba<*eot 

Mr.  Brenaman.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  break  bales  or  not.  I 
never  bought  leas  than  several  bales,  but  I  hardly  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  hands  have  you  emi)loyedt 

Mr.  Brenaman.  I  have  in  our  fact4)ry  25  hands.  I  have  had  as  high 
as  40  employes,  25  cigar  employes,  but  I  commenced  with  myself  and 
three  hands.  Twenty  years  ago  tliere  were  lots  of  people  in  the  same 
situation  with  me,  and  a  person  conld  not  have  the  same  opportunity 
to-day.  I  think  th<»re  would  be  more  Sumatra  consumed  at  35  cents, 
and  the  Government  would  derive  more  revenue  from  it  because  it 
would  spring  up  like  similar  manufactures. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  there  w«mld  be  more  revenue. 

Mr.  Brenaman.  1  believe  under  a  si)ecific  duty  of  35  cents  there 
wouhl  be  more  young  tVu^tories. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  more  would  be  consumed  in  time  of  this  Amer- 
ican tobacco! 

Mr.  Brenaman.  Yes,  sir.  American  to])acco  we  use  as  a  binder. 
To-day  you  can  buy  Wisconsin  tobacco  at  8  and  10,  and  what  protec- 
tion is  $2  a  pound  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  on  toba<;cot  You  can  buy 
for  8  and  10  in  the  lield  to-day. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  best  wrapper  we  have  in  this  country  is  not  sold 
for  50  cents  a  pound  T 

Mr.  Brenaman.  I  never  bought  any  as  high  as  $1.  I  was  shown 
tobacx^o  last  week,  Connecticut  tobacco,  at  75  cents,  where  they  hap- 
pened to  have  a  good  crop.  Some  years  the  crops  are  a  failure.  If  we 
had  to  depend  upon  the  tobacco  of  this  country  we  would  have  to  shat 
up  house. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  bett^er  than  the  30  and  40  cents  a  pound  we  nsed 
to  gett 

Mr.  Brenaman.  I  have  paid  35  cents  a  pound.  Speaking  about 
prices  these  gentlemen  buy  from  the  farmer.  I  <lo  not  buy  tobacco  to 
sell,  I  buy  to  work.  I  pay  as  high  a.s  GO  to  75  certs,  and  then  I  coold 
not  get  the  tobacco  to  please  me  to  take  the  place  of  Sumatra.    I  lUil 
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work  Sumatra.  I  have  to  have  that  to  use  upon  fine  goods,  and  I  would 
work  it  altogether  if  the  duty  was  right.  I  would  consume  that  much 
moreof  it,  and  I  believe  every  manufacturer  in  Baltimore  who  is  en- 
gaged in  me  business  would  do  the  same  thing. 

fc.  Payne.  I  believe  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  a  lot  of  small 
factories  would  start  up.  All  the  people  want  is  a  chance.  I  have 
nothing  more,  gentleman,  to  say;  I  have  given  you  my  practical  ideas. 

Mr.  Tueneb.  Do  you  buy  your  tobacco  altogether  from  Pennsyl- 
vania t 

Mr.  Beenaman.  No,  sir;  I  buy  it  from  dealers  and  importers. 

Mr.  Tuenee.  In  recent  years  an  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a 
tobacco  similar  to  that  which  Havana  produces,  specially  in  Florida. 
Has  there  been  any  success  in  that  effort? 

Mr.  BeenaiiMJ^.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  it,  sir.  I  have  seen  a  hand 
and  made  a  little,  but  not  any  quantity.  I  have  made  cigars  of  it  to 
smoke,  just  to  try,  and  it  would  not  give  satisfaction  for  my  purpose. 

Mr.  Tueneb.  It  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  trade! 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  so  very  strong  that  you 
would  not  wish  to  smoke  it. 

Mr.  Tueneb.  Have  you  tried  to  get  the  produce  of  Gadsden  County, 
Fla.f    Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  sort  they  maket 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  have  only  seen  a  small  sample 
of  the  Florida  tobacco  that  1  told  you  of,  and  macle  a  few  smokers  of  it. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  Havana  in  texture,  but  it  is  very  strong 
tobacco,  and  it  would  not  satisfy  the  general  trade  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Tueneb.  What  effect  has  this  increased  duty  on  cigars  had  upon 
the  weight  of  cigarst    Have  they  been  lightened  and  cheapened? 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  do  not  know.    I  think 

Mr.  Tueneb.  You  do  not  happen  to  know  this? 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  weight  has  been 
lightened  to  save  a  little  per  pound  duty. 

Mr.  Tueneb.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  effect  upon  domestic  cigars,  do 
they  lighten  its  weight? 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  do  not  know  it  has  affected  the  weight  of  the 
domestic  cigar  at  all. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  do  not  think  it  has  had  any  effect  upon  it? 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  No,  sir;  there  is  this  fact.  I  am  identified  with 
certain  brands,  and  I  have  been  making  certain  sizes  under  those 
brands  right  along,  and  I  have  not  made  any  difference  in  the  weight. 

Mr.  Tueneb.  Has  there  been  any  trust  among  the  cigar  producers, 
manufacturers,  or  consumers? 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  have  heard  of  no  one  except,  as  I  mentioned,  just 
after  the  passage  of  this  bill  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  one. 

Mr.  Tueneb.  I  mean  trusts  either  among  the  buyers  or  among  the 
purchasers  of  cigars. 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  have  not  heard  of  any,  sir. 

Mr.  Tueneb.  There  was  a  large  importation  of  Sumatra  tobaC'CO  in 
anticipation  of  this  increased  duty,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Tueneb.  Has  that  stock«%een  exhausted? 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  think  the  manufacturers  are 
buying  very  sparingly. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  We  consume  large  sums  of  money  here  in  that  way? 

Mr,  BBENAMA5.  I  should  say  so;  I  should  judge  the  importation 
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amounted  to  considerable  money.    We  liave  had  to  pay  the  dUBateno^ 
1  know. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Has  the  price  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco  since  the  impo- 
sition of  large  duty  varied  mucht 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  That  Icouhl  not  tell  you.  The  only  thing  I  ooold 
say  is  what  I  get  from  the  papers  which  are  published  in  New  York, 
aud  they  claim  the  price  has  advanced  there. 

Mr.  Patt^e.  Is  the  increii^e  any  greater  in  importsitions  of  Samotn 
tobacco  in  1890  over  1880,  and  1889  over  1888,  or  1888  over  1887  ! 

Mr.  Bkenaman.  1  think  they  are  gradually  increasing  each  year. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  was  a  large  increiise  each  year,  and  was  it  not 
the  same  proportion  down  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1880f 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  There  was  a  larger  increase  in. 1890  tlian  any  other 
year. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  would  not  want  to  state  that  ]>08itively  t 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  No,  sir;  1  would  not,  because  I  am  not  an  importer, 
but  if  I  was  an  importer  I  would  be  ]>ositive.    1  may  be  mietiJcen. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  Sumatra  tobacco  in  Amsterdam  sells  at$l  ajpoond 
without  any  duty  t 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  According  to  the  papers,  they  ask  $2  to  $2J25  a 
pound.    Mr.  Merfeld  is  posto<l  on  tliat,  however. 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  The  Sumatra  tobacco  in  Amsterdam,  last  year's  8ale% 
brought  from  95  cents — Lam  speaking  of  goods  lit  for  the  American 
market  and  purduised  for  it — up  to  as  high  as  $1.50,  and  in  some  in- 
stances $  J  .55.  This  is  not  counting  the  shortage  in  crop,  and  the  prioes 
are  right  here,  and  the  lowest  price  paid  on  the  goods  1  am  speaking  of 
wa.s  $1.31  and  as  high  as  $2.23  a  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  We  are  large  exporters  of  tobacco! 

Mr.  Merfeld.  Yes,  sir;  grown  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Ohio.  This  would  be  used  in  this  country  for 
chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  and  is  an  entirely  different  business ftom 
our  own. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  men  you  speak  of  in  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Connecticut  are  engaged  in  producing  tobacco  which  may  be  used  ftr 
wrapper  leaf! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  In  Connecticut  we  admit  the  fact  that  there  is  soma 
wrapper  leaf.  In  Ohio  there  is  none  at  all  for  any  of  the  goods  we 
speak  about. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  Sumatra  tobacco  comes  in  competition  only  with 
that  which  can  be  used  for  wrapper  leaf  f 

Mr.  Merfeld.  It  does  not  come  in  competition. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  curtails  the  use  of  the  American  wrapper  leaft 

Mr.  Merfeld.  Only  of  the  Connecticut,  in  my  opinion.  I  do  not 
speak  of  anything  else. 

Mr.  Sperry.  How  much  was  Sumatra  tobacco  worth  a  pound  two 
years  ago! 

Mr.  IVDsRFELD.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents ;  some,  of  ooursOi  vai 
cheaper,  but  I  am  giving  you  the  average  price,  up  to  $1.75. 

Mr.  Sperry.  That  was  previous  to  this  taxt 

Mr.  Merfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sperry.  Is  that  light  tobacco^  darkf 

Mr.  Merfeld.  It  is  <ill  colors,  but  there  was  a  little  more  dark 
tobacco  used  then  thnn  now. 

Mr.  Sperry.  How  long  ago  was  dark  tobac;co  the  fashion t 

Mr.  Merfeld.  1  guess  about  four  years  ago,  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Sperry,  Then  this  light  tobacco  sold  the  cheapest! 
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Mr,  Mebfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spebby.  I  see  a  quotation  in  this  paper,  "  Finest  light  in  bond, 
♦2  to  $2.26." 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  That  is  bond. 

Mr.  Spebby.  And  I  see,  "Finest  dark,  80  cent«  to  $1.10.'^ 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  wish  you  would  understand  when  you  read  that 
quotation — I  supx)ose  you  are  reading  from  the  "  Tobacco  Leaf?" 

Mr.  Speb&y.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  When  you  read  that  I  wish  you  to  understand  light 
tobacco  is  not  all  of  the  one  grade. 

Mr.  Spebby.  It  comes  down  to  this,  a  mere  matter  of  color  may  make 
a  difference  of  $1  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  It  certainly  does,  between  light  and  dark. 

Mr.  Spebby.  Light  cigars  have  become  fasMonable? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  the  eye  had  to  be  pleased,  and 
it  is  not  bought  by  quality  any  more. 

Mr.  Spebby.  Your  judgment  is  the  manufacturers  of  tobacco  will 
have  to  meet  that  almost  regardless  of  what  they  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  think  the  manufacturers  would  be  compelled  to  use 
Sumatra  tobacco  regardless  of  the  price. 

Mr.  Spebby.  WiU  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  how  high  you  could 
carry  this  tax  before  you  prohibit  or  discourage  to  some  extent  the  use 
of  Sumatra  tobacco? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  manufacturers  say  that  if 
you  put  it  at  any  price  they  would  have  to  take  it,  but  they  would  have 
to  go  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Spebby.  Would  you  think  if  the  tax  was  $3  instead  of  $2  that 
we  would  not  have  about  the  same  importation  we  now  have? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  do  not,  because  I  think  the  small  manufacturers 
would  close  out. 

Mr.  Spebby.  I  am  not  talking  now  about  the  small  manufacturers, 
we  are  speaking  about  the  imports  from  which  the  Government  derives 
a  revenue? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  should  not  think  there  would  be  as  many  bales  im- 
I>orted  at  $3  a  pound. 

Mr.  Spebby.  But  the  increase  of  the  duty  from  35  to  75  cents  and 
to  $2  has  not  discouraged  the  importation? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  wish  you  would  understand  when  you  say  35  to  75 
that  I  mentioned  before  that  was  a  year  considerable  more  dark  tobacco 
was  used  than  now,  and  the  dark  tobacco  did  not  pay  75  cents  duty. 

Mr.  Spebby  (to  Mr.  Brenaman).  Are  any  cigars  made  now  wrapped 
with  domestic  le^? 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spebby.  What  grade  of  cigars  and  what  price? 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  Nickel  cigars. 

Mr.  Spebby.  Anything  above  the  nickel  is  Sumatra  wrapt 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spebby.  So,  if  a  man  can  afford  to  smoke  a  6-cent  cigar,  he  gets 
a  Sumatra  wrapper,  and  if  he  can  only  afford  to  smoke  a  5-cent  cigar 
he  gets  a  domestic  wrapper? 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  put  Sun>Atra  around  some  nickel  cigars,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  made  of  the  domestic  wrapper. 

Mr.  Spebby.  If  you  are  making  a  fashionable  cigar  you  have  got  to 
bring  your  colors  to  the  fashion.  A  few  years  ago  the  fashion  was  dark, 
and  now  it  is  light? 
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Mr.  Bbenaman.  A  fow  years  a^o  v^e  had  a  great  demand  for  dark, 
and  now  we  have  a  deiiunul  for  liglit. 

Mr.  Spekby.  So,  the  fasliiou  iu  the  next  two  or  throe  years  maj 
change  back  to  the  dark! 

Mr.  Brenaman.  It  is  liardly  likely,  I  think.  Mr.  Merfeld  stated 
awhile  ago  in  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  light  wrai)per 

Mr.  Spebby.  I  ain  speaking  abont  the  color  only.  How  lon|^  Lave 
you  been  in  the  cigar-manufacturing  businessf 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  learneil  my  trade  September,  1855,  thirty-eight 
yeiirs  ago. 

Mr.  Spebby.  Since  then  how  many  times  has  the  fashion  changed 
in  regard  to  the  color  t 

Mr.  Brenaman.  I  think  only  twice  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Sperry.  Has  it  not  been  more  than  that!  Refresh  your  memory. 

Mr.  Brewaman.  I  can  not,  for  the  sim]>le  fact  that  I  have  only  been 
in  business  for  twenty-two  years  myself.  A  majority  of  the  people 
wanted  the  dark  goods  nine  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sperby.  When  you  lirst  went  into  it  they  wanted  the  light  leaf? 

Mr.  Brenaman.  lean  not  say;  in  fact,  I  have  no  knowledge,  as  1  was 
working  at  the  business  then  and  did  not  pay  mu(*h  att^Mitiou  to  it. 

Mr.  Sperrst.  In  18G5  and  in  1800  they  wanted  dark  leaf! 

Mr.  Brenaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sperry.  After  that,  along  in  1870,  they  wanted  the  light;  a  little 
later,  in  1871  and  1872,  they  wanted  the  light  leaf. 

Mr.  Brenaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sperry.  Then  when  did  the  dark  leaf  come  in,  about  1 876  or  18761 

Mr.  Brenaman.  1875  or  1876. 

Mr.  Sperry.  And  then  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  they  wanted 
light  again  Y 

Mr.  Brenaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sperry.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years  they  will  want  tlie  dark  leaf! 

Mr.  Brenaman.  I  could  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Sperry.  On  your  finest  cigar — what  you  may  call  your  flne  cigar — 
are  not  you  willing  to  pay  $1  a  pound  for  the  mere  matter  of  colofi 
regardless  of  other  qualities? 

Mr.  Brenaman.  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  Sperry.  I  am  speaking  of  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Brenaman.  For  fine  cigars. 

Mr.  Sperry.  In  regard  t<o  the  matter  of  price,  as  a  consumer  wonld 
not  you  be  willing  to  pay  a  dollar  a  pound  more  for  a  light  leaf  when  it 
was  in  fashion? 

Mr.  Brenaman.  It  would  be  sold  at  higher  prices. 

Mr.  Sperby.  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  fancy  to  those  who  can  afford 
itt 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  Kow,  in  regard  to  the  light  and  dark,  there  ie  more 
gum  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light,  and  takes  a  great  many  more  sprigs 
to  the  pound,  which  of  itself  would  make  a  higher  i>rice. 

Mr.  Spebby.  You  mean  the  (»lor  is  due  to  the  amount  of  gum  in  itt 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  There  is  loss  gum  in  the  light  than  in  the  dark;  ibis 
the  gum  that  makes  it  dark. 

Ml*.  Spebby.  You  do  not  mean  that  accounts  for  the  color  t 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Spebby.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  fertilizer  makes  the  colorl 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Spebby.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  iertilizer  affects  the  oolor T 
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Mr.  ]^BENA]ffAN.  Possibly  it  may. 

Mr.  Spebby.  Do  not  heavy  bottom  lands  bring- 


Mr.  Bbenaman.  My  dear  sir,  I  never  grew  tobacco,  bnt  I  know  there 
is  less  body  iu  the  light  wrapper  than  there  is  in  the  dark^  and  it  is  only 
the  heavy-bedied  tobacco  that  will  be  dark. 

Mr.  Spebby.  Now,  the  tax  having  been  increased  to  $2,  do  you 
agree  with  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you  that  the  increased  tax  has 
notdex^eased  the  use  of  Sumatra  tobacco — the  consumption  of  itf 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  It  has  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  depression 
in  business. 

Mr.  Spebby.  That  is,  within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  ^  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  market  in  its  normal  condition. 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  am  only  speaking  of  myself  now;  I  am  working 
less. 

Mr.  Spebby.  The  Treasury  Department  shows  there  were  greater 
importations  last  year  than  before  f 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  did  not  know  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Spebby.  Have  you  any  judgment  f 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  judge  we  imported  more  tobacco  in  1890  than 
since. 

Mr.  Spebby.  Have  you  any  judgment  what  the  effect  would  be  if 
you  increase  it  to  (2.50  6r  #3,  and  will  not  the  Government  derive  a 
greater  revenue  at  $3  than  $2t 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  think  I  would  be  forced  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Spebby.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  What  is  your 
judgment.  Would  the  Government  derive  a  greater  revenue  at  $2.50 
or  $3  than  it  does  at  |2f 

Mr.  BjtENAMAN.  I  think  the  Government  would  derive  more  revenue 
from  35  cents  a  pound  than  it  would  from  $2.  My  dear  sir,  it  is  my 
honest  opinion  that  with  a  duty  of  35  to  50  cents  a  pound  there  would 
be  more  consumed  than  at  $2,  and  the  Government  would  derive  more 
revenue.    Where  I  now  use  one  bale  of  goods  I  would  use  more. 

Mr.  Spebby.  You  would  then  use  it  on  the  5-cent  cigar! 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spebby.  And  anything  above  the  5-cent  cigar  you  use  imported 
tobacco  now! 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spebby.  How  much  weight  is  in  the  Sumatra  bale! 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  170  to  175  x>ounds. 

Mr.  Spebby.  How  many  cigars  will  it  makef 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  Probably  60,000;  that  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
cigar. 

Mr.  Spebby.  How  much,  on  an  average,  will  an  acre  of  domestic 
wrapper 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  My  dear  sir,  I  do  not  knew  what  an  acre  will  pro- 
duce. 

Mr.  Spebby.  How  much  domestic  leaf  in  acreage  would  a  bale  of 
Sumatra  displace? 

Mr.  Bbenaman,  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr,  Geab.  How  many  cigars  would  175  pounds  of  domestic  tobacco 
wrap  of  the  same  weight  f 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  About  17,000  cigars — about  10  pounds  to  the  thou- 
sand. I  have  seen  some  domestic  tobacco  make  a  good  many  more,  and 
then  again  I  have  seen  tobacco  start  out  well  and  by  th^  time  you  got 
to  the  middle  it  would  not  m^ke  so  many. 

T 
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Mr.  Oeab.  Is  not  the  largest  consumption  in  the  TTnited  States  toft 
the  5-cent  cigar,  six  for  a  quarter  t 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  5-cent  cigar  is  the  qniokert 
sale  to-day. 

Mr.  Spebby.  Would  you  prefer  free  cigars  and  firee  tohaeoo,  or 
would  you  prefer  tbe  taritt'  to  remain  as  it  is  f 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  never  smoked  that  tobacco.  I  could  not  tell  which 
I  prefer. 

The  Ohaibman.  If  there  is  no  other  gentleman  to  be  heard  this  com- 
mittee will  stand  adjourned  until  W  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow. 

Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Sator- 
day,  September  9, 1893. 
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(PAngnph  84!!.) 
SIATEXBHT  OF  MB.  J.  8.  YAH  DUZER,  OF  SUOBA,  T.  Y. 

Tuesday,  September  19, 1893. 

Mr.  Ghaibman:  Permit  me  to  say  at  the  outset,  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  here  npon  sugar 
raising.  I  am  interested  for  the  reason  that  I  am  myself  a  £umer  and 
I  am  especially  interested  whenever  I  find  our  representatives  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  or  in  committee  listening  to  the  representatives  who 
come  here  to  show  to  you  that  the  American  agriculturists  should  receive 
your  attention  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have  ever  received  your  atten- 
tion; and.  Airthermore,  I  am  especially  interested  in  the  showing  made 
by  Doth  the  beet  and  cane  sugar  raisers  and  effect  that  a  large  increase 
of  the  production  of  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  has  had  upon  agrienl- 
ture  in  this  country.  It  is  a  fact  that  what  we  need  as  American  fiina- 
ers  is  diversification  of  agriculture;  and  everytime  you  can  introdnoe 
into  American  agriculture  some  product  of  high  value  per  acre,  some 
product  we  can  fdSbrd  to  pay  more  money  for  and  more  labor  per  acr& 
you  have  brought  a  great  boon  to  the  American  farmer.  So  I  am  most 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  demands  made  upon  this  committee  fbr  the 
benefit  of  beet  and  cane  sugar.  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  qnes- 
tion  for  years;  and  I  want  to  say  one  thing  more,  and  I  will  go  diieoUj 
to  the  tobacco  question.  One  gentleman  has  spoken  in  regard  to  the 
contracts  made  with  the  growers.  I  wish  to  say  as  a  farmer  who 
carry  out  what  I  say,  I  would  cheerfully  make  a  contract  witti  the 
ufacturer  to  produce  500  tons  of  beets  at  $5  a  ton.  I  know  what  I 
talking  about,  because  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  I  bought  this  Gtoimsn 
beet  sugar  seed  and  distributed  several  hundred  pounds  in  my  loealitji 
and  I  raised  several  acres,  and  I  know  I  can  get  15  and  16  tons  per  acsrSi 
I  know  I  can  grow  25  tons  an  acre  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  Chemnnf 
Valley,  where  we  grow  tobacco,  upon  which  I  expect  to  address  tlie 
committee.  Then,  there  was  one  other  contract  referred  to  by  tiie 
spokesman,  to  which  I  wish  to  briefly  allude,  and  that  was  the  sapposed 
contract  made  by  this  committee  and  by  the  recent  act  of  CJongresii 
assuring  the  producers  of  sugar  they  should  have  fifteen  years  in  whiflh 
to  experiment  and  establish  and  increase  the  industry  in  which  tluy 
were  interested.  It  leads  me  to  say  it  would  be  a  fortunate  thfaif 
indeed  for  the  American  people  if  the  contract  should  be  made  thioagC 
their  representatives  in  Congress  and  hj  themselves  through  9^  y^ 
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which  would  make  an  amendment  to  our  Constitution  to  the  effect  that 
there  should  be  no  general  revision  of  the  tariff  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
years  or  longer.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  this  economic  question 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  political,  football  between  parties  and  we 
have  the  danger  of  having  our  business  affairs  upset  every  year  or  two. 
I  believe  it  would  be  fortunate  indeed  to  us  who  are  farmers  and  for  us 
who  are  business  men  if  these  economic  questions  of  the  tariff  could  be 
taken  up  one  at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  meet  them  and  should 
be  care^ly  considered,  and  that  the  great  industries  of  the  people  cov- 
ering millions  of  dollars  should  not  be  crowded  into  Ave  or  ten  minutes' 
spaee  for  your  consideration. 

Saying  so  much,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  proi>08e  to  go  over  the  ground 
that  was  gone  over  here  three  or  four  years  ago  on  the  tobacco  ques- 
tion. I  simply  wish  to  state  that  the  committee  then  after  hearing 
carefully  both  sides  of  that  question,  both  for  the  levying  of  an  increased 
tax  upon  Sumatra  or  wrapper  tobacco — ^for  no  form  of  wrapper  tobacco 
was  mentioned  especially — ^and  after  hearing  those  in  favor  of  a  low  tax, 
decided  that  not  less  than  $2  a  pound  would  be  any  benefit  to  the 
grower,  and  it  was  because  of  that  showing  of  the  opponents  of  that 
amount  of  tax,  and  not  because  esx>ecially  the  showing  of  those  of  us 
to  come  here  to  advocate  a  high  rate  of  duty,  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  then  established  the  $2  rate  of  duty,  as  recommended  to 
Congress,  and  bot^  Houses  of  Congress  ratified  the  recommendation. 
I  wish  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  on  this  committee  tbat  in  the  three 
years  in  which  that  rate  of  duty  has  been  enforced  in  this  country  we, 
as  tobacco  growers,  have  had  a  similar  experience  to  that  which  has 
been  related  to  you  by  the  sugar  producers  of  both  the  West  and  the 
South.  We  have  succeeded  in  reestablishing  the  industry,  which  was 
nearly  wiped  out  of  existence  because,  as  was  stated  to  you  at  the 
time  when  that  question  was  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
at  that  time  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  4,000,000  cigars  of  this 
country  were  wrapped  with  Americangrown  wrappers.  Seveneighths 
of  all  the  cigars  produced  in  the  United  States  were  wrapped  with 
tobacco  grown  in  foreign  countries.  That  is  not  true  to-day,  because  a 
large  increase  has  been  made  in  the  production  of  domestic  tobacco, 
and  a  large  increase  has  been  made  in  the  demands  of  the  manufac- 
turers for  the  wrapper  tobacco  of  our  crop.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to 
understand  that  while  this  rate  seems  to  be  large — $2  a  pound  upon 
wrapper  tobacco — ^as  compared  with  the  average  prices  at  which  we 
sell  our  stock — say  10  to  25  cents  a  pound  running  prices — it  would  not 
seem  so  strange  to  you  when  you  understand  that  the  choice  wrapx>ers 
which  compete  with  this  foreign  wrapper  tobacco  are  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  our  entire  crop.  Ten  or  15  per  cent  of  the  best  crop  is  all  that 
can  be  used  as  really  choice  wrapper,  and  it  is  in  competition  with  this 
that  this  foreign  wrapper  comes  in.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  less  amount  than  that  fixed  by  that  committee  would  be  of 
any  good  to  the  farmers  of  America  in  order  to  protect  our  industry, 
and  I  trust  you  will  careftdly  consider  every  question  which  comes 
before  this  committee  in  which  the  farmers  and  wage-earners  and  the 
actual  prodncing  class  of  the  country  are  concerned.  There  is  no 
doubt,  gentlemen,  but  what  the  manufacturer  and  the  importer  and  all 
of  that  class  of  our  people  can  afford  to  come  before  you.  They  can 
afford  to  spend  their  money  here  because  their  individual  Interests  are 
large;  but  the  farmers  and  the  wage-earners  of  the  country,  while 
their  aggregate  interests  are  of  great  mag^nitude  their  individual  inter- 
ests are  so  small  that  they  can  not  afford  to  come  before ^o^^s^^Ssss^rs^- 
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tone  you  to  look  after  their  interests;  but,  gentlemen,  lassnre  ytm 
that  they  rely  upon  yoa  to  consider  their  interests  and  not  to  be  misled 
by  the  pleas  of  those  whose  interests  are  not  entirely  consistent  with 
those  of  the  farmers  and  wage-earners. 

Gentlemen,  I  th^mk  yoa  for  the  courtesy  with  which  you  have  lis- 
tened to  me,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  having  given  me  this 
much  time.  I  bad  prepared  something  to  submit  to  you,  but  concluded 
it  was  not  best  to  occupy  the  time  to  read  it.  I  will  cheerfully  answer 
any  questions  which  may  be  propounded  upon  the  tariif,  but  will  not 
ask  for  Airther  time. 

Mr.  Patne.  It  was  stated  here  the  other  day  that  no  tobacco  suita- 
ble for  wrapper  was  raised  in  the  State  of  New  York.  You  have  been 
a  tobacco- grower  for  many  years! 

Mr.  Yanduzeb.  Permit  me  to  remind  the  gentlemen  on  my  left  when 
I  was  here  four  years  ago,  after  arriving  in  Washington  I  telegraphed 
for  some  cigars  made  in  the  city  of  Corning,  in  Steuben  County,  made 
fipom  wrappers  grown  3  miles  from  the  factory,  and  I  presented  them  to 
this  committee  as  an  article  containing  a  choice  wrapper,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  I  also  presented  some  Sumatra  cigars,  and  all  of  this 
committee,  or  at  any  rate  it  was  a  verdict  of  those  whose  expressions  I 
heard,  that  the  cigiirs  made  in  the  Steuben  County  district  were  supe- 
rior to  the  Sumatra. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  not  it  true  a  pound  of  Sumatra  will  go  as  far  as  3^  or 
4  pounds  of  domestic  wrapper? 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  Generally  speaking,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Payne.  For  that  reason  it  requii-es  a  higher  duty  per  pound  of 
Sumatra  wrapper  because  it  goes  so  much  further? 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  Yes,  sir:  but  there  is  another  more  important  con- 
sideration, and  the  reason  I  did  not  go  into  it  was  because  it  was  gone 
over  before,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  the  syndicate  growing  this 
tobacco  in  the  Netherlands  can  afford  to  assort  their  tobacco  with  a 
great  deal  more  care,  and  on  account  of  this  careful  assorting,  assort- 
ing according  to  colors,  etc.,  the  manufacturers  have  more  work  done 
for  them  abroad,  which  work  they  are  compelled  to  do  here  in  using  the 
the  domestic  tobacco. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  is  an  association  of  farmers  raising  tobacco? 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  An  association  of  capitalists  who  employ  their  labor. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  mean  you  represent  some  association  ? 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  I  represent  the  association  of  farmers  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  southern  part  of  New  York,  cover- ' 
ing  about  six  counties. 

Mr.  Payne.  Tobacco-raisers  and  members  of  both  x>olitical  parties? 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  president  of  that  association  is- 
here  with  me  to-day,  and  his  party  affiliations  are  diametrically  opposed ' 
to  mine,  but  he  is  heartily  in  accord  with  me, 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  no  distinction  of  party  in  their  desire  for  this?' 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  No,  sir;  I  believe  at  the  present  time  almost  every  I 
member  of  our  association  belongs  to  the  party  which  now  controls  | 
legislation  in  Congress.  ^ 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  this  duty?  ] 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  They  are  most  heartily  and  unanimously  in  favor 
of  it.  I 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  say  this  association  is  composed  of  persons  pro- ; 
ducing  tobacco,  and  they  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff  on  tobacco? 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  How  much  tobacco  do  you  produce  to  the  acr^f  > 
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Mr.  Vakdtjzeb.  Well,  sir,  from  1,000  to  2,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  proportion  of  this  is  wrapping  tobacco  which 
takes  the  place  of  Sumatra  t 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  I  want  to  explain  to  you  that  the  fn^ade  of  wrapper 
might  run  anywhere  from  25  to  60  per  cent,  but  only  the  top  of  that 
would  be  suitable  for  the  high  grade  of  cigars,  and  our  best  wrapper 
would  be  a  small  proportion,  say  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  And  how  many  pounds  did  you  say  to  the  acret 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  Prom  1,000  to  2,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Now,  what  does  that  tobacco  sell  fort 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  Well,  now,  a  man  asks  that  question  and  he  is  a 
lawyer,  and  I  might  as  well  turn  around  and  ask  him  what  does  he  ask 
for  his  services  to  try  a  lawsuit. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  has  that  to  do  with  your  answer  here  nowt 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  I  think  it  is  about  as  fair  a  way  to  answer,  because 
prices  vary  so;  they  might  vary  from  3  cents  a  pound  to  70  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Give  us  the  variation;  you  come  to  us  to  give  informa- 
tion and  we  need  information  on  this  question,  and  I  ask  you  for  that 
information. 

Mr.  Vanduzbb.  Do  you  want  the  average  price  or  the  range! 

Mr.  Bbyan.  K  it  is  divided  into  different  kinds  of  tobacco  then  you 
can  state  what  proi)ortion  of  each  kind  you  get  out  of  your  crop,  and 
what  the  price  is  of  each  kind. 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  I  would  like  to  state  this :  That  the  farmers  in  tbe 
diHerent  sections  of  the  country  sell  their  crops  in  different  ways.  For 
instance,  in  some  sections  they  are  sold  by  grades.  In  Pennsylvania 
they  are  sold  so  much  for  wrappers,  so  much  for  binders,  and  so  much 
for  fillers,  and  then  they  are  even  divided  into  long  wrappers,  etc.,  and 
they  may  have  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  grades.  Then  in  other  sections, 
which  is  true  largely  in  our  section,  it  is  most  all  sold  at  what  is  called 
"running  prices,"  so  much  "per  pound  for  the  whole  crop  where  the  man 
makes  his  own  estimate  as  to  what  he  is  paying  for  different  grades.  In 
our  section  the  price  would  range  for  the  1891  crop  all  the.  way  from  10 
to  33  cents  a  x>ound — ^that  is,  running  prices  with  an  average^  I  should 
say,  of  20  cents,  as  against  8  cents  in  1889. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  get  twice  as  muchf 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  ^low  me  to  say  one  thing,  inasmuch  as  you  have 
drawn  that  fact  out,  from  1882-'83  up  to  1890  the  increase  in  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wrapx>er  tobacco  was  so  great  that  seven-eighths  of  our 
cigars  were  wrapped  with  foreign  tobacco  and  the  consequence  was  the 
demand  for  our  production  of  domestic  tobacco  instead  of  increasing, 
had  actually  decreased.  Just  as  soon  as  we  had  the  assurance  that  to- 
bacco was  not  coming  in  unless  it  paid  a  higher  rate  of  duty  which  will 
enable  the  farmers  here  to  feel  assured  they  could  produce  tobacco,  of 
course  all  the  old  growers  resumed  the  production  of  tobacco  and  many 
new  ones  went  in,  and  they  have  not  only  increased  the  amount  of 
acreage,  but  they  have  got  better  prices,  of  course.  Of  course  you 
can  not  exhaust  the  millions  of  acres  of  land  suitable  for  growing  to- 
bacco, and  it  is  only  a  matter-^ — 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  is  the  amount  of  tobacco  consumed  in  the  United 
States  f 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  I  will  explain  another  thing  in  reference  to  that, 
and  that  is  that  I  am  not  at  all  interested  in  the  class  of  tobacco  con- 
sumed which  is  known  as  common  plug.    That  is  a  class  of  tobacco  we 
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consame  only  a  small  part  of  vhat  we  export  and  which 
Maryland,  Virgiiiia,  and  Missouri,  and  we  exjioi-t  that  lai'; 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  we  import  wrapper  tobacvo. 

Mr.  Vakduzer.  We  import  two  grades  of  tobaeco- 
Havaiia  t«bafCO  of  lltlers,  and  the  other  is  tlie  wrapper  1 
the  iHhiiid  of  Sumatra.  Those  are  the  ouly  two  grades  ' 
any  extent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Toq  say  you  appeareil  before  the  Commit 
and  Means  that  forunilated  the  last  tariff  bill  and  adv( 
crease  of  the  duty  t 

Mr.  Vanduzke.  I  did. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yon  suy  yon  think  the  tariff  ought  to  be  fl) 
years t 

Mr,  Vanduzee.  I  did  not  say  that  with  reference  to  thi 
1  say  the  tariff  should  not  be  generally  revised  for  a  peri 
or  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Bryah.  You  wonld  rather  the  fifteen  years  wonl 
after  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  bill  than  before  its  ad 

Mr.  Vanduzer.  Iti  every  sense  in  which  I  speak  of  it, 
no,  sir;  because  while  I  should  not  have  any  geueral  n 
said  if  something  should  spring  up  in  three  or  four  years, 
ably  had  not  existed  before,  I  say  that  is  a  proper  quest 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Houses  oi 
any  time,  becanse  there  was  something  that  needed  nev 
which  M'as  a  new  condition  and  one  on  wliich  you  could  wo 
that  one  thing,  bat  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  throuf 
echednle. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  The  manufacturer  of  tobacco  feel»  that  noi 
to  change  the  law  in  his  interest,  and  yon  do  not  believe  i 

Mr.  Vanduzer.  That  is  not  true  altogether,  becanse  it 
the  manufacturers  in  New  York  city  eavwl  the  passiige  of 
by  telegraphing  to  the  committee  tluit  08  per  cent  of  the 
facturers  of  Kew  York  city — and  those  were  the  only  onei 
to  reach — w^re  in  favor  of  this  very  bill. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  that  telegram  had  more  efiect  tbt 
ination  of  the  cigars  which  you  gave  the  committeet 

Mr.  Vanduzer.  Yes,  sir.  That  wjis  in  the  Senate,  beci 
tors  are  more  concemetl  with  the  maunfacturers  tliiiu  the 
the  manufacturers  can  reach  them  and  the  gmwers  can  i 
by  that  the  growers  have  not  the  time  and  they  can  not  ai 
here. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  the  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  Seuab 

Mr.  Vanduzer,  The  telegrams  which  were  nent  here 
to  say  that  the  manufacturers  favored  it.  The  claim  wa 
facturers  everywhere  were  opposed  to  it,  and  we  hiid  a  p 
from  these  same  manufacturers  to  this  committee,  and 
and  we  had  to  telegraph  them  to  telt'gra])h  tlioir  sentii 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  they  did  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  they  changed  their  mindsf 

Mr.  Vandczer.  Well,  it  ajipeai-ed  they  changed  the 
ouly  know  what  was  told  me— that  when  the  question  wa 
the  tirst  time,  it  had  ouly  two  votes  for  this  clauye,  and  tl 
it  had  nine,  or  enough  to  carry  it. 
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(Panfrtph  848.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  25^  1893. 

We,  cigar  mannfactarers  of  Philadelphia,  deem  it  absolutely  essential 
for  the  preservation  of  our  industi^  and  for  the  good  of  the  great  body 
of  consumers  of  cigars  to  petition  Congress  to  make  the  daty  on  foreign 
leaf  tobacco  specific,  not  to  exceed  35  cents  per  pound.  We  herewith 
state  our  reasons  r 

First.  The  existing  tariff  as  it  is  now  imposed  is  discriminating  and 
unjust.  Experience  has  proven  since  its  enactment  that  it  has  not  in- 
creased the  wages  in  workshop  or  field,  nor  has  the  grower  profited 
by  it. 

Second.  This  high  duty  has  failed  of  its  object  of  being  prohibitory, 
because,  owing  to  the  requirements  of  the  consumer,  the  manufacturer 
is  compelled  to  use  tbreign  tobacco  and  pay  this  extortionate  duty  of 
$2  per  pound.  This  has  impaired  the  industry  and  threatens  its  de- 
struction. 

Third.  The  American  manufacturer,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  pres- 
ent law,  supplied  the  consumer  with  a  superior  article,  which  increased 
the  consumption.  Under  a  35  cent  rate  of  duty  this  state  of  affairs  can 
be  restored,  thus  also  increasing  thereby  the  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Fourth.  There  are  not  enough  domestic  wrappers  grown  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  annual  statistics,  to  supply  one-half  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  cigar  manufacturers,  and,  moreover,  these  domestic 
wrappers  are  not  desirable  to  the  consumer. 

In  consideration  of  the  facts,  based  as  they  are  upon  truth  and  expe- 
rience, we  trust  you  will  recognize  the  correctness  of  our  position,  and 
by  granting  our  prayer  preserve  the  life  of  our  industry  and  insure  large 
revenue  to  the  Government. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

A.  Lighten, 
John  H.  Bobtz, 
James  M.  Jeitles, 

Committee* 
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(Parsftaph  t4t.) 

Washinoton,  August  19, 1893. 

The  undersigned,  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  of  clear 
Havana  cigars  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Key  West,  and  Tampa, 
would  respectfully  represent  that  the  manufacturers  whom  they  are 
authorized  to  represent  produce  90  per  cent  of  all  the  clear  Havana 
cigars  manufoctured  in  the  United  States. 

That  there  is  required  and  used  in  the  conduct  of  their  said  business 
not  less  than  a  capital  of  $20,000,000,  and  there  is  employed  in,  or 
dependent  thereon,  100,000  persons. 

That  under  the  tariff  laws  existing  prior  to  1890  the  clear  Havana 
industry  had  grown  and  prosi>ered  until  reaching  the  proportions 
hereinbefore  stated,  and  the  Government  had  derived  great  revenues 
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therefrom.    That  said  laws  clearly  dediied  and  classified  what  should 
be  wrapper. 

That  the  tariff  act  of  1890  fixing  the  dnty  on  imported  leaf  tobaooo 
used  the  term,  '< suitable  for  wrapper"  which  term  being  so  indeflnite 
necessitated  and  compelled  the  board  of  general  appraisers  to  laj 
down  some  definite  rule  in  the  classification  of  leaf  tobacco  imported 
under  this  act,  which  was  <'  any  bale  which  contained  an  appredable 
quantity  of  leaves  suitable  for  wrapper"  and  ^Hhat  less  than  15  per 
cent  thereof  was  not  an  appreciable  quantity."  .  Under  said  tariff  law 
of  1890  and  said  decisions  so  made  thereunder  the  manufactarers  of 
clear  Havana  cigars  in  the  United  States  by  strict  attention  to  bnsinesSi 
smd  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy  in  the  conduct  thereof,  have  bean 
enabled  to  continue  in  business,  always  hoping  that  under  a  more 
liberal  policy  the  business  would  prosper  as  it  Inid  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  of  1890,  and  that  commensurate  profits  would  be 
derived  from  their  business. 

That  the  recent  rule  of  the  Treasury  Department  issued  to  the  col- 
lectors of  the  ports  of  entry  throughout  the  CTnited  States  instructed 
and  required  said  collectors  to  classify  as  wrapper  all  bales  of  leaf 
tobacco  any  portion  of  which  was  of  leaves  suitable  for  wrapper,  as- 
suming by  said  rule  that  such  a  bale  was  fraudulently  packed. 

And  your  petitioners  would  further  represent  that  the  term  <<  suita- 
ble for  wrapper"  is  uncertain  and  vague,  and  unless  a  definition  thereof 
can  be  given  by  statutory  enactment  or  unless  some  other  remedy  is 
granted,  a  duty  of  $2  per  pound  upon  all  tobacco  imported  into  the 
United  States  might  be  imposed,  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  pack 
a  bale  of  Havana  tobacco,  some  portion  of  which  would  not  be  of 
leaves  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  appraiser  wcmld  be  large  enough  to 
be  used  for  wiapper,  but  which  because  of  defects  have  b^n  dassifled 
by  the  exporter  as  filler,  and  which  are  not  suitable  for  wrapper  nor 
ai*e  they  commercially  known  as  such.  Such  a  construction  of  thelaw, 
under  the  late  rule  formulated  by  the  Treasury  Department,  would  dis- 
astrously afi'ect  the  clear  Havana  cigar  manufacturer  insomuch  that 
he  could  not  continue  his  business,  and  such  construction  of  tiie  law 
under  said  rule  last-above  mentioned  would  absolutely  prohibit  the 
importation  of  Havana  tobacco  into  tlie  United  States. 

And  your  petitioners  would  further  represent  that  a  leaf  of  tobaooo 
to  be  suitable  for  wrapper  must  contain  the  following  qualities: 

(1)  It  must  be  sufiicient  in  length  and  width  to  wraj)  the  cigar. 

(2)  It  must  not  be  too  dark  in  color. 

(3)  It  must  be  of  good  burning  quality. 

(4)  It  must  be  sound  and  of  fine  texture. 

(5)  It  must  be  free  from  white  veins  and  stains. 

(6)  It  must  have  ela-sticity. 

What  is  commercially  known  as  wrapper  and  sold  as  such  contaiiis 
the  qualities  above  stated,  and  the  board  of  general  appraisers,  after 
hearing  the  evidence  of  experts  and  making  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  subject,  found  it  necessary  in  classifying  the  grades  of  leaf 
tobacco  other  than  that  above  defined  to  adopt  the  rule  that  all  bales 
of  tobacco  in  which  there  was  less  than  15  per  cent  of  leaves  which 
could  be  used  for  wrapper  should  be  classified  as  filler,  and  that  the 
importer  should  only  be  required  to  pay  a  duty  of  35  cents  per  pound 
thereon;  and  we  respectfully  submit  if  said  rule  had  not  been  so 
adopted,  or  unless  a  liberal  construction  had  been  given  to  the  term 
^^  suitable  for  wrapper,"  no  Havana  tobacco  could  have  been  admitted 
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into  the  United  States  except  by  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  $2  i)er 
pound. 

That  even  among  bales  of  Havana  tobacco  which  is  commercially 
known  as  wrapper  and  upon  which  the  manufacturer  has  to  pay  and  is 
willing  to  pay  a  duty  of  $2  per  pound,  there  is  25  per  cent  thereof 
which  is  filler  and  must  be  used  by  him  as  such.  That  in  the  bales  of 
tobac€o  of  inferior  grade  and  which  is  commercially  known  as  filler 
there  are  leaves  of  ^ifficient  size  to  be  used  as  wrapper,  and  which  has 
the  a]>pearance,  when  dry  and  packed  in  the  bales,  of  wrapper  leaves, 
but  in  this  class  of  tobacco  we  most  respectfully  contend  that  no  expert 
can  determine  them  to  be  wrapper  except  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
process  to  which  the  manufacturer  has  to  sulject  them  before  attempting 
to  apply  them  to  that  use,  and  should  the  appraiser  subject  said  tobacco 
to  said  process  it  would  render  it  unfit  for  use  by  the  manufacturer  when 
withdrawn  from  the  warehouse,  and  even  should  there  be  15  x>6r  cent  of 
such  leaf  in  a  bale  of  filler  wmch  could  be  used  as  wrapper,  although 
not  containing  all  the  qualities  thereof,  the  manufacturer  would  still  be 
paying  the  Government  more  specific  duty  than  it  was  intended  he 
should  pay  by  the  framers  of  the  law  of  1890,  and  we  are  informed  and 
believe  that  it  was  after  such  tests  above  mentioned  had  been  made  by 
the  said  Board  of  General  Appraisers  that  the  said  15  per  cent  rule  was 
adopted,  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  all  the  protests  and  appeals 
made  by  the  importers  and  manufacturers  in  the  cities  of  Key  West 
and  Tampa  from  the  decisions  of  the  appraisers  at  said  ports  under 
the  tarifl^"  law  of  1890,  and  considered  by  the  said  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  have  been  sustained  in  every  case  but  one,  as  have  also 
been  the  great  majority  of  protests  and  appeals  taken  in  the  city  of 
New  York  by  its  Havana  tobacco  importers  and  manufacturers. 

And  your  petitioners  would  further  represent  that  there  is  a  certain 
class  of  inferior  Havana  cigars  manufactured  in  and  placed  upon  the 
market  of  the  United  States  which  are  wrapped  with  leaf  that  is  strictly 
filler,  and  used  as  such  in  the  finer  grades  of  Havana  cigars,  and  which 
is  not  suitable  for  wrapper.  Should  the  Government  exact  $2  per  pound 
duty  upon  all  bales  of  tobacco  of  this  class  of  filler  it  would  absolutely 
prohibit  the  importation  of  Havana  filler  into  the  United  States,  and 
the  manufacture  of  Havana  cigars  therein.  The  manufacturer  receives 
for  the  inferior  grade  of  cigars,  wrapped  with  this  class  of  tobacco,  $55 
per  thousand.  Such  tobacco  costs  in  the  market  of  Cuba  $70  per  bale 
of  the  average  weight  of  100  pounds.  The  duty  imposed  upon  such  a 
bale,  if  it  is  classified  as  wrapper,  would  be  $200,  making  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material,  when  withdrawn  from  the  custom-house,  $270.  The 
Government  allows  the  manufacturer  25  pounds  of  raw  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  each  1,000  cigars,  but  we  are  willing  on  account  of 
the  size  of  said  inferior  cigars  to  admit  that  20  pounds  of  raw  material 
will  produce  1,000  of  such  cigars.  The  manufiaicturer,  therefore,  would 
produce  from  such  bale  of  tobacco  6,000  cigars,  which  would  be  worth 
in  the  market  $275,  notwithstanding  which  fact  in  order  to  produce  the 
manufactured  article  he  would  be  compelled  to  pay  for  labor  $8  for 
stripping,  $75  to  the  cigar-maker,  $9  for  picking  and  packing,  $10  for 
packages  to  contain  said  cigars,  and  before  said  cigars  could  be  removed 
from  the  factory  and  placed  upon  the  market  $15  for  internal  revenue, 
all  of  which,  being  added  to  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  would  make 
the  entire  cost  of  the  manufactured  article  $387,  thereby  causing  the 
manufacturer  to  lose  $112  upon  every  5,000  cigars  so  manufactured 
by  him,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  general  expense  of  ope- 
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rating  a  cigar  factory,  to  wit,  the  paying  of  common  laboren^  daA% 
foremen,  reuts,  iDsurance,  interest  on  investment,  etc 

The  premises  considered,  your  petitioners  respectfiilly  pnv  Siata 
tariff  law  be  framed  by  your  honorable  committee  and  reported  to  ttt 
House  of  Bepresflutatives  in  conformity  with  the  ruling  of  Out  mU 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  or  that  the  term  "  suitable  for  wrappa^'M 
need  in  said  law,be  held  to  mean  that  leaf  which  114  commerciadykiwin 
as  wrapper. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

Faustino  Lozano,  of  Lozano  Pekdas  &  Co, 
Edward  Manbaea,  of  V.  M.  Ybob  &  Manbabj, 
Repre»enting  the  clear  Havana  manufacturers  of  New  Imk, 
Hugh  C.  Macfablake, 

Treasure  American  Cigar  C(\mtpmmf, 
Secretary  of  campaijjn  committee  of  State  executive  committee  ofJPlori&, 
E.  M.  Semple,  of  Ggkbb  &  Co.,  and  others, 
Bepreaenting  ike  clear  Havana  manufacturers  of  Jkamgg^  jPh. 
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rPancnph  t4>.) 

We  ask  tlat  a  specific,  not  an  ad  valorem,  import 
npoii  leaf  tobacco.  We  do  so  because  no  system  ca 
which  the  value  of  any  given  importation  of  tobacco,  tl 
Island  of  Cuba,  can  be  estimated  by  mere  insi^ction, 
of  leaf  tobacco  the  larger  part  of  the  imports  is  made  \ 
the  actual  test  of  the  manafactarer  that  tliis  value  ca 
to  one  who  examines  by  mere  inspection,  two  importal 
very  similar,  and  still,  when  the  test  of  the  manufiii 
one  importation  may  be  found  to  be  worth  double  as  n 
There  is  no  other  product  of  the  soil  which  presents  i 
ences  in  values  as  cigar  leaf  tobacco.  In  the  best  diet 
called  Vuelta  Abajo,  one  farmer  will  raise  and  assort 
980  a  bale  average,  while  a  near  neighbor  on  similar  1 
same  fertilizers,  will  produce  a  crop  worth  leas  than  \ 
better  crops  the  farmer  will  sort  out  some  fine  and  val 
some,  perhaps,  will  bring  9500  or  $600  a  package,  wbil 
of  the  same  crop  will  bring  as  low  as  $15  to  920  each 
9100  each,  but  in  no  instance  will  the  dealer  make  a  v 
applying  the  test  of  the  manufacturer,  which  consis 
the  leaf  and  making  it  into  cigars  to  test  the  color,  1 
and  smoking  quality.  Every  sorter  or  packer  of  tobaci 
ing  to  his  own  fancy  and  notion,  and  no  two  will  asso 

There  is  no  staple  value  to  this  product,  and  the  fln 
on  examination  by  the  eye  alone,  woald  bring  no  moi 
comtnon  grades.  The  Government  inspector  will  be  v 
an  approximate  value  of  any  given  importation,  and  1 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  market.  The  governmen 
tries  all  levy  a  speciflc  import  duty  upon  tobacco, 
collecting  two  or  more  specific  rates  is  almost  as  great, 
a  law  which  imposes  a  duty  of  92  per  pouDd  on  all 
tobacco,  any  portion  of  which  is  snitahle  for  wrappers, 
pound  on  all  other  leaf  tobacco.    Every  pciiiou  con 
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i  article  will  tell  you  that  but  a  small  iwrtion  of  the  Cuban  tobacco 
imported  in  this  country  is  or  can  be  so  assorted  and  selected  that  some 
leaves  suitable  for  wrapi)ers  will  not  find  their  way  into  packages  of 
fillers,  and  so  also  many  filler  leaves  are  packed  among  the  wrappers, 
and  here  again  you  can  not  by  mere  inspection,  or  even  by  a  manufac- 
turer's test  of  a  small  sample,  determine  what  percentage  of  wrappers 
is  mixed  in  the  filler  packages,  or  how  much  filler  is  in  the  so-called 
wrapper  packages;  and  in  £aot  the  line  of  demarkation  in  the  assort- 
ment of  a  given  farmer's  crop  showing  where  the  wrappers  are  in  the 
minority  and  the  filler  leaf  in  the  msgority  can  not  be  discovered  with- 
out working  up  a  good  part  of  a  package,  and  then  no  two  man£a<;turer8 
would  agree  as  to  a  great  number  of  leaves.  One  would  say  they  are  suit- 
able and  another  would  say  they  are  not  suitable  for  wrappers. 

When  the  present  law  was  under  discussion  before  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  these  facts  were  pointed  out,  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  trade;  but  when  later  on  the  Govern- 
ment found  out  that  under  a  literal  construction  of  the  law  nearly  all 
leaf  tobacco  would  have  to  pay  $2  per  pound^  a  rate  which  if  enforced 
would  close  one-half  of  the  cigar  factories  m  the  United  States,  the 
general  appraisers  gave  instructions  that  only  where  an  ^<  apprecia- 
ble" quantity  of  wrapper  leaf,  which  they  fixed  at  15  per  cent  was  in 
a  package,  the  higher  rate  should  be  imposed.  Under  that  construc- 
tion busiuesH  has  continued,  but  lately  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  decided  that  that  construction  of  the  law  is  unwarranted  and  that  the 
law  must  be  enforced  to  the  letter.  Now  the  general  appraisers  have 
just  decided  a  case  on  appeal  in  favor  of  the  importer  on  the  ground 
that  a  few  leaves  of  wrappers  in  a  package  commercially  known  as  fill- 
ers shall  not  be  considered  a  "portion"  of  the  package  by  the  exam- 
iner, and  that  on  such  packages  the  lower  rate  of  duty  of  35  cents,  only 
shall  be  assessed.  A  duty  of  $2  per  pound  would  increase  the  cost  of 
cigars  filled  with  Havana  fillers  from  $20  to  $25  per  thousand,  or  4  or 
5  cents  each  to  the  consumer  buying  at  retail.  The  public  would  not 
stand  this  advance,  and  the  cigarette  and  pipe  would  largely  take  the 
place  of  the  cigar. 

The  balance  of  our  imx>ortations  of  leaf  tobacco  consists  mainly  of  the 
wrapper  class  produced  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  with  some  few  par- 
cels of  wrappers  from  other  East  Indian  islands.  Here  again  the  dif- 
ficulty of  collecting  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  very  great.  These 
tobaccos  are  sold  on  sealed  bids  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  in 
assorted  farm  crops,  which,  according  to  quality,  bring  from  30  to  350 
cents  Dutch  f that  is,  from  12  cents  to  $1.40  American)  and  over  per 
half  kilo.  Tne  best  grades  in  these  varous  crops  will  be  valued  as 
high  as  600  cents  Dutch,  or  $2.40  American,  and  as  low  as  80  cents 
Dutch,  or  32  cents  American,  per  half  kilo,  and  from  that  gradually 
descending  according  to  quality,  color,  and  texture  down  to  as  low  as  10 
or  15  cents  Dutch.  But  no  two  buyers  will  agree  as  to  the  vsdue  of  the 
difierent  grades  in  a  given  crop  and  no  authentic  judgment  can  be 
formed  by  the  United  States  consul  or  the  customs  inspector  as  to  the 
value  of  the  particular  grades  which  the  buyer  may  select  for  shipment 
to  this  market. 

A  specific  rate  should  be  imx)osed,  and  it  should  be  uniform.  We 
have  shown  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  between  the  wrapper 
class,  which  is  the  most  valuable,  and  the  fiUer  class  in  Cuban  tobacco. 
There  should  certainly  be  but  one  uniform  rate  on  all  Cuban  tobacco. 
You  might  discriminate  in  t&yoi  of  Cuba  by  imposing  a  lower  rate  of 
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duty  on  tobacco  grown  in  the  werstern  hemisphere  and  the  higher  rate 
on  t4)l)ucco8  grown  on  the  eastern  hemisphere,  thus  covering  the  product 
of  Humutra,  against  which  the  farmers  of  this  country  demand  protec- 
tion. But  there  are  objections  to  this ;  the  manufacturer  using  Sumatra 
wrappers  would  be  dissatisfied  because  of  the  discrimination  in  favor 
of  tlie  manufacturer  using  Cuban  wrappers.  We  have  manufactured 
in  this  country  ab(mt  100,000,000  cigars  with  Havana  wrappers,  and 
2,000,(MM),000  with  Sumatra  wrappers  per  annum;  but  the  Government 
has  never  been  able  to  collect  the  wrapper  duty  on  Cuban  wrappers 
Hulllcient  to  wrap  10,000,000  cigars,  while  on  all  the  Sumatra  wrappers 
the  l\ill  duty  of  $2  per  i)ound  has  been  collected,  and  hence  there  has 
been  constant  complaint  from  those  manufacturers  not  using  Cuban 
wra])])ers  because  their  comi>etitors.  using  this  article,  appear  to  be 
more  favored  by  the  Government. 

Now  if  a  uniform  rate  is  established  on  all  grades,  what  shall  that 
rate  be!  We  believe  35  cents  per  pound  to  be  sufficient,  both  as  a 
revenue  and  as  a  pivtection  to  the  home  farmer.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  leaf  tobacco  iu  the  United  States  does  not  average  to  exceed  10 
cents  per  )H>und.  In  18U0  the  farmers  succeeded  in  getting  the  $2  rate 
ui*  duty  on  wrapi>er  tobacco  for  protection  against  Sumatra,  but  in  two 
States  only,  Connei^ticut  and  Miissachusetts,  have  prices  for  tobacco 
advanced  since  then,  and  we  claim  that  this  was  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  in  those  States  were  favored  by  the  seasons  and  raised 
extraikrtUnarily  giHul  tobacco,  but  in  all  the  other  tobacco  States  grow- 
ing cigar-U"^'  tobaiHH>  the  prii^s  have  remained  the  same,  and  these 
Statt^  l>ro4Uice  nine-tenths  while  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  pto- 
duce  but  one-tenth  of  the  whole* 

Tht^  only  ivason  why  a  high  n^te  on  wTapi>er  leaf  should  be  main- 
taintHl  would  Ih^  to  protect  the  farmer^  for  if  more  revenue  is  desired 
tVom* cigars  the  s^une  can  be  collected  through  the  Internal  Bevenue 
Uepartmeut;  #1  of  additional  tax  per  thousand  will  yield  over  $4,000,000 
VH>r  year* 

Nicw  YoKK  I.KAF  Tobacco  Boasd  of  Trads, 

F.  A.  Sou KOKI>EK, 
JlKiS,  F.  Cl  IXMAJJJ, 

Wm.  Vk.ki.iks^ 
An'Vomo  Gonzales, 
Jo^uo^H  K  llo:FirMA^, 

CmmmitUe. 


UfLVF  IX^B^VCCCX 


Will  you  kindly  bear  iu  mind  the  nrecjeut  $2  duty  we  luive  ^o  x>ay  <m 
wrHm>er:>f  It  i^  pare^  unadulterated  n.>bbery»  aud  is  ruiAiKiiS  to  us  and 
our  l>U5>iue«Sis^:  tjk  blow  to  \va*;:e«^  i;i  b^^uedt  to  no  one.  We  wuaUL  eall  it 
to  youx  atteutiou^  ^^md  ;ijsk  to  have  tlie  old  tariff  pat  in  fonie. 

£Li.  Huss  <:&  Stock;. 
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IiEAF  TOBACCO. 

(Pmgnph  242.) 

KeBBS,  WERTHEIM  &  SCHIFFEB, 

New  York,  September  12, 1893. 

Sra:  yV'e,  the  undersigned,  cigar  manufacturers  of  this  city,  employ- 
ing upwards  of  1,100  people,  and  whose  product  is  annually  larger  than 
any  other  cigar  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  most  respectfully 
request  to  be  put  on  record  as  objecting  to  any  change  in  the  present 
tariff  on  tobaccos  or  cigars  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  That  since  the  last  two  years  manufacturers  of  cigars  have 
been  endeavoring  to  arrange  their  business  so  as  to  conform  with  the 
present  existing  laws,  and  any  change  at  this  time  would  tend  towards 
an  upheaval  and  general  disarrangement  of  said  business. 

Second.  That  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
leaf  tobacco,  as  statistics  will  show  that  the  importations  of  leaf  tobacco 
since  the  McKinley  bill  have  been  as  large  as  they  ever  were  before 
said  McKinley  bill  was  put  in  force,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
year  immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  as  there 
were  very  large  importations  prior  to  that  event,  so  as  to  have  a  stock 
on  hand  at  lower  figures. 

Third.  The  growers  of  leaf  tobacco  in  this  country  have  been  mate- 
rially benefited  by  the  provisions  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  any  change 
would  result  harmfully  to  them. 

Fourth.  We  consider,  that  with  the  present  tariff  on  the  manufac- 
tured article,  viz,  cigars,  that  the  protection  on  them  at  present  is  ade- 
quate and  just,  and*  nothing  more  is  needed,  and  the  Government  ftiUy 
needs  the  income  tariff  from  the  existing  duties. 

We  further  beg  to  strongly  object  to  any  proposed  increase  of  inter- 
nal revenue  on  the  cigars  as  offset  to  any  proposed  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  lea,f  tobacco,  for  the  reason  that  such  a  change  would  work 
disastrously  upon  the  domestic  article,  as  it  would  increase  the  cost  of 
cigars  manufactured  from  domestic  wrappers  and  only  offset  the  cost 
of  cigars  wrapped  with  imported  tobacco,  which  is  manifestly  unjust  to 
our  home  farmers. 
Yours,  truly, 

Kerbs,  Wertheim  &  Sohiffer. 
J.  Wertheim. 


XBAF  TOBACCO. 

(Paniffraph  242.) 

Sib:  At  a  meeting  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  and  leaf- tobacco  deal- 
ers of  the  first  district  of  Ohio,  held  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  on  Satur- 
day, September  9, 1893,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Whereas,  the  cigar  and  tobacco  industry  of  our  district  has  and  stiU  is  suffering 
from  the  present  exorbitant  duty  on  foreij;n  leaf  tobacco ;  and 

Whereas,  on  account  of  this  exorbitant  duty  the  cigar  and  leaf  industry  of  this 
country  and  district  threatens  to  be  disrupted  if  the  present  duty  is  to  be  main- 
tained :    Therefore  it  was 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  petition  Conjp^ress,  through  you,  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  all  foreign  leaf  tobacco  to  a  uniform  specitio  duty  of  35  cents  per  pound  on  un- 
stemmed  and  50  cents  per  pound  on  stemmed.    It  was  also 

Eesolved,  That  we  do  not  desire  any  ad  valorem  duty  ou  foreign  leaf  tobacco,  as  wo 
helioYQ  it  can  i^o^  bis  honestly  and  justly  collected. 
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daty  on  tobacco  grown  in  the  werstern  bemisphere  and  tbe  higliernito 
on  tobaccos  grown  on  the  eastern  hemisphere,  thus  covering  the  {tfodiufc 
of  Sumatra,  against  which  the  farmers  of  this  country  demand  piotM- 
tion .  But  there  are  objections  to  this ;  the  manufacturer  usiag  SwnAte 
wrappers  would  be  dissatisfied  because  of  the  discrimination  in  fiw)r  ' 
of  the  manufacturer  using  Cuban  wrappers.  We  have  mannfhetiirad 
in  this  country  about  100,000,000  cigars  with  Havana  wrappers,  ni 
2,000,000,000  with  Sumatra  wrappers  per  annum;  but  the  GoveniBMll 
has  never  been  able  to  collect  the  wrapper  duty  on  Cuban  wrappoEi 
sufficient  to  wrap  10,000,000  cigars,  while  on  all  the  Sumatra  wraimn 
the  full  duty  of  $2  per  pound  has  been  collected,  and  hence  there luM 
been  constant  complaint  from  those  manufacturers  not  using  Cubap 
wrappers  because  their  competitors,  using  this  article,  appear  to  he 
more  favored  by  the  Government. 

Now  if  a  uniform  rate  is  established  on  all  grades,  what  shall  tiist 
rate  be?  We  believe  35  cents  per  pound  to  be  sufficient^  both  ass 
revenue  and  as  a  protection  to  the  home  farmer.  The  cost  of  prod^iO- 
tion  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  United  States  does  not  average  to  ezoee4  IP 
cents  per  pound.  In  1890  the  farmers  succeeded  in  getting  the  92  rate 
of  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco  for  protection  against  Sumatra,  bntintvo 
Statea  only^  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  have  prices  for  tobaoet 
advanced  since  then,  and  we  claim  that  this  was  due  largely  to  theCMt 
that  the  farmers  in  those  States  were  favored  by  the  seasons  and  zaisoi 
extraordinarily  good  tobacco,  but  in  all  the  other  tobacco  States  gxetr- 
ing  cigar-leaf  tobacco  the  prices  have  remained  the  same,  and  fhcsi 
States  produce  nine-tenths  while  Connecticut  and  Massachnsetta  p» 
duce  but  one-tenth  of  the  whole. 

The  only  reason  why  a  high  rate  on  wrapper  leaf  should  be  msii- 
tained  would  be  to  protect  the  farmer,  for  if  more  revenue  is  desiiel 
from*  cigars  the  same  can  be  collected  through  the  Internal  Sevenvs 
Department;  $1  of  additional  tax  per  thousand  will  yield  over$4||000yQB9 
per  year. 

New  York  Leaf  Tobacco  Boaud  of  TsADXy 

F.  A.  SCHEOEDEE, 

Jos.  F.  Cullman, 
Wm.  Vigelies, 
Antonio  Gonzales, 
Joseph  £.  Hoffman, 

OammittH* 


liEAF  TOBACCO. 

(PAngrtph  248.) 


Will  you  kindly  bear  in  mind  the  present  $2  duty  we  have  to  ji^y 
wrappers?  It  is  pure,  unadulterated  robbery,  and  is  ruinous  toiiswA 
our  business;  a  blow  to  wages,  a  benefit  to  no  one.  We  would  oall tt 
to  your  attention,  and  ask  to  have  the  old  tariff  put  in  force. 


YourS| 


Kuhles  &  Sto 
St.  Pa^ 
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IiEAF  TOBACCO. 

(Psragnph  242.) 

KEBBS,  WEBTHEIM  &  SCHIPPEB, 

New  York  J  September  12^  1893. 

SiB:  "JVe,  the  nudersigned,  cigar  manufacturers  of  this  city,  employ- 
ing upwards  of  1,100  people,  and  whose  product  is  annually  larger  than 
any  other  cigar  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  most  respectfully 
request  to  be  put  on  record  as  objecting  to  any  change  in  the  present 
tariff  on  tobaccos  or  cigars  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  That  since  the  last  two  years  manufacturers  of  cigars  have 
been  endeavoring  to  arrange  their  business  so  as  to  conform  with  the 
present  existing  laws,  and  any  change  at  this  time  would  tend  towards 
an  upheaval  and  general  disarrangement  of  said  business. 

Second.  That  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
leaf  tobacco,  as  statistics  will  show  that  the  importations  of  leaf  tobacco 
since  the  McKinley  bill  have  been  as  large  as  they  ever  were  before 
said  McKinley  bill  was  put  in  force,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
year  immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  as  there 
were  very  large  importations  prior  to  that  event,  so  as  to  have  a  stock 
on  hand  at  lower  figures.  ' 

Third.  The  growers  of  leaf  tobacco  in  this  country  have  been  mate- 
rially benefited  by  the  provisions  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  any  change 
would  result  harmfully  to  them. 

Fourth.  We  consider,  that  with  the  present  tariff  on  the  manufac- 
ture article,  viz,  cigars,  that  the  protection  on  them  at  present  is  ade- 
quate and  just,  and  nothing  more  is  needed,  and  the  Government  fully 
needs  the  income  tariff  from  the  existing  duties. 

We  further  beg  to  strongly  object  to  any  proposed  increase  of  inter- 
nal revenue  on  the  cigars  as  offset. to  any  proposed  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  le^f  tobacco,  for  the  reason  that  such  a  change  would  work 
disastrously  upon  the  domestic  article,  as  it  would  increase  the  cost  of 
cigars  manufactured  from  domestic  wrappers  and  only  offset  the  cost 
of  cigars  wrapped  with  imported  tobacco,  which  is  manifestly  unjust  to 
our  home  farmers. 
Yours,  truly, 

KeBBS,  WeETHEIM  &  SOHIPFEE. 

J.  Webtheim, 


liBAF  TOBACCO. 

(Psragnph  242.) 

SiB:  At  a  meeting  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  and  leaf  tobacco  deal- 
ers of  the  first  district  of  Ohio,  held  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  on  Satur- 
day, September  9, 1893,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Whereas,  the  cigar  and  tobacco  industry  of  onr  district  has  and  stiU  is  suffering 
from  the  present  exorbitant  duty  on  forei)^n  leaf  tobacco;  and 

Whereas,  on  account  of  this  exorbit-ant  duty  the  cigar  and  leaf  industry  of  this 
country  and  district  threatens  to  be  disrupted  if  the  present  duty  is  to  be  main- 
tained :    Therefore  it  was 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  petition  Congress,  through  you,  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  all  foreign  leaf  tobacco  to  a  uniform  specitic  duty  of  35  cento  per  pound  on  un- 
stemmed  and  50  cents  per  pound  on  stemmed.    It  was  also 

Betolved,  That  we  do  not  desire  any  ad  valorem  duty  on  foreign  leaf  tobacco,  aam^ 
believe  it  can  i^o^  be  lioueBtly  and  justly  coUected. 
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We  respectfnlly  petition  that  the  above  rate  of  dnty  go  into  c      

OB  early  a  date  as  possible,  to  relieve  the  distress  caused  by  thepramt 
exorbitaut  daty. 

Otto  H.  Fritz,  Ckairmanf 

M.  D.  Bewbubgbb, 

SiaMTJND  Haas, 

N.  GiJJSTHEE, 

Adolfh  Q-.  Schneider,  Seeretaiy, 

OommuttM, 


IiEAF  TOBACCO. 
(Pansnpk  (48.) 

Baldwinsvillk,  N.  T.,  September  15,  t89X 
Sitt:  We  have  over  3,000  tobacco-growers  in  this  State.  Wepn- 
.daced  in  1892  about  37,000  cases  of  leaf  tobacco.  These  boxes  avengB 
about  325  pounds  each,  net.  The  growers,  irrespective  of  party,  an 
satisfied  with  the  existing  duty  of  $2  per  pound  on  imported  wrappcc& 
They  do  not,  under  circumstauces,  want  the  present  law  changed,  tt 
works  satisfactorily  and  brings  in  a  large  amount  of  revenae  (Hk  s 
luxury  that  ought  most  assuredly  to  be  taxed  heavily  or  a  large  dtttf 
imposed  on  it.  We  are  unanimous  in  this  section  for  allowing  sohedui 
F  to  remain  intact.  We  ask  you  t«  sustain  ua  in  this  view  of  th»  OMB. 
Only  a  comparatively  few  importers  and  importing  dealers  want  flit 
duty  changed,  with  a  view  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 'Chi 
growers.  Will  you  kindly  help  the  thousands  of  cigar-Ieetf  growecs  is 
this  and  many  other  States  by  allowing  the  present  schedule  to  stukd 
intact t 

Very  leapectfully, 

Wallace  TiPFiif. 


LEAF  TOBACCO. 

(Puvanpli  ttS.) 

La  Flor  db  Pobtuondo  Cigar 
Philadelphia,  Fa.,  Sep 

8lB:  Having  learned  that  an  effort  will  be  madi 
cigar  manufacturers  and  leaf-tobacco  dealers  to  ask  A 
body  of  which  you  are  chairman  a  reduction  of  the 
leaf  tobacco,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  enter  my  pro 
of  the  Juan  F.  Portuondo .Cigar  Manufacturing  Con 
of  its  kind  in  the  State)  against  the  contemplated 
following  reasons,  viz: 

First,  and  above  all,  because  the  cigar-manufacturi 
rest  from  tariff  agitation,  and  because  it  has  never  I 
as  in  the  last  two  years;  the  factory  I  represent  h 
time  mentioned  not  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
end  of  the  year,  when  it  is  customary  to  close  for  am 
enue  inventory. 

Second,  because  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  S 
deprive  our  Government  of  a  revenue  which  it  stand 
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at  present,  and  because  the  redaction  wonld  benefit  neither  the  manu- 
facturer, dealer,  nor  consumer,  but  would  increase  the  profits  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  companies  in  Amsterdam.  The  belief  is  that  if 
duty  is  reduced  the  prices  on  Sumatra  will  advance  abroad  in  propor- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  duty  here,  not  cheapening  the  tobacco  any  to 
our  manufacturers. 

Third,  our  fia>rmers  will  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  raising 
good  tobacco  to  compete  with  the  Sumatra  leaf,  the  present  duty  afford- 
ing them  the  stimulant  of  raising  as  fine  quality  leaf  (wrappers)  as  is 
required  for  our  markets.  I  will  add,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
Sumatra  wrapper  is  not  the  best,  generally  speaking,  and  that  we  raise 
in  this  country  as  fine  wrappers  as  can  be  desired  by  the  most  fastidious 
smokers,  excelling  the  msgority  of  the  Sumatra  leaf  in  its  taste  and 
other  characteristics. 

Fourth,  if  the  duty  on  the  leaf  be  reduced  it  is  natural  that  the 
manufactured  article  (imported  cigars)  will  be  reduced  in  proportion, 
injuring  more  the  dealers  in  leaf,  the  manufacturers  of  cigars,  and  cigar- 
makers  than  the  benefit  that  they  could  expect  to  receive,  on  the 
ground  that  there  will  be  more  demand  for  the  imx>orted  article  and 
less  for  the  fine  line  of  domestic  manufactured  goods  which  compete 
with  the  imported  article.  More  cheap  cigars  would  be  sold,  which  are 
much  less  profitable  to  all,  bringing  a  future  of  cheap  labor  for  our 
cigar-makers. 

The  claim  that  will  be  advanced  to  your  honorable  body  by  some  of 
our  manufacturers  that  the  Sumatra  wrapper  is  more  easily  worked 
than  the  domestic,  enabling  the  cigar-maker  to  make  more  cigars,  is  not 
tenable.  Twenty-four  years'  experience  in  the  manufacturing  of  cigars 
and  a  complete  study  of  every  detail  in  connection  with  same  enables 
me  to  offer  your  honorable  committee  the  above-stated  facts  and  sub- 
mit them  for  your  consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  respectfiilly, 

Juan  F.  Poetuondo. 
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(PArayraph  242.) 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  TJ,  S.  Rouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Owning  and  operating,  together  with  my  father-in-law,  a  farm  of  600 
acres  in  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  15  acres  of  which  are  annually  devoted 
to  tobacco,  I  appear  before  you,  apprehensive  as  to  what  will  be  your 
attitude  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  at  present  prevailing  over  leaf  tobacco 
for  wrappers.  I  represent  myself  and  incidentally  thousands  of  others 
analogously  situated  and  distributed  over  many  parts  of  our  wide  land. 

I  hold  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  should  remain  unchanged.  In 
our  country  many  tobacco  bams  have  been  erected  within  the  last  two 
years,  in  view  of  a  state  of  affairs  encouraging  if  not  to  be  changed,  and 
which  thus  far  has  been  of  but  slight  benefit  comparatively;  on  the  one 
hand  because  of  tremendous  stocks  of  wrapper  tobacco  brought  in  from 
abroad  previous  to  the  day  when  the  present  tariff  went  into  effect,  and 
on  the  other  because  of  fear  as  to  what  might  be  done  following  the 
political  changes  incidental  witii  the  turn  of  last  November's  elections. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  ground  in  common  to  all  Americans  of 
our  United  States,  judging  from  which  nothing  should  be  done  that 
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will  jcopnrdize  tbe  welfare  of  ttie  a^cnltarist  or  even  will  alarm  hM 
aa  to  such  assurance  as  lie  may  be  possessed  of  for  rewards  in  store  Ar 
his  arduous  toil.  Momentous  symptoms  arieiug  irom  the  tendency  Of 
crowding  to  the  cities  are  perceived  bylhe  impartial  observer,  and  ttt 
very  apt  to  imbue  his  mind  with  the  importance  of  the  eziatence  ot  ft 
yeomanry  practicing  the  vocation  of  agriculture  both  with  [woflt  Mi 
pleasure.  Litt4e  would  bo  left  of  our  national  achievements  woold  tint 
or  all  vanish  that  the  farmer  boy  has  brought  about,  bat  should  it  tbcll» 
for  be  insisted  upon  that  enduring  penury  drive  him  to  seek,  a  changt 
in  one  direction  only — forward,  that  is  away  Irom  home,  let  him  ratlHr  | 
arise  from  modest  afHiience  alike  to  his  prototype,  the  onlr  Gteorga 
Washington,  equally  great  as  citizen,  warrior,  statesman,  and  agrieat 
tarist  {with  prime  tobacco  amongst  his  products),  blending  perftctfarUi 
own  independence  with  honor  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  othlatalaw- 
men. 

The  majority  of  you  honorable  gentlemen,  I  nnderstand,  look  vpOB 
absolute  fiee  trade  as  the  ideal  in  regard  to  commerce  of  the  world  aid 
modify  this  only  becanse  of  our  necessity  of  revenue,  and  also  aocoid- 
ingtothe  stand  taken  towards  us  by  other  nations.  So  onedoaUl 
that  the  party  that  would  endeiivor  to  secure  for  our  public  needs  wSit 

has  been  afforded  by  customs  during  the  last  thirt; *     " 

few  other  ways  open  ((me  of  which  would  have  to 
would  speedily  uteet  with  the  fate  of  disappearance 
stage.  A  minimnm  then  not  denied  by  anyone  is  i 
only  some  of  us  wish  to  go  further. 

Thus  a  system  of  protection  is  a  fact,  a  policy  willi 
means  that  some  industries  can  not  otherwise  thai 
when,  then,  there  is  to  be  protection  in  a  degree,  it  i 
a  question  of  remunerativeness  in  any  one  case,  b 
same  time  also  one  of  justice  and  wisdom;  all  of  tl 
inseparably  together  in  thought.  It  will  suffice  to 
importance  of  the  farmer  in  the  commonwealth  (the 
of  us  all,  without  whose  contributions  to  tbe  stock  of 
ensue  within  a  week)  and  what  he  has  to  contend  w 
be  expected  to  be  contented  with  self-conteniplatio 
when  anythiug  good  is  to  be  in  store  geneially,  an  eqi 
accrue  to  him.  "What  has  he  had  thus  far  U|>on  the 
of  his  industry's  resultsT  What  has  he  had  on  gri 
livestock,  or  cotton  t  Surely  fifteen -sixteenths  of  i 
tariif  on  anything  we  produce  in  exc«ss  of  domestU 
empty  word,  it  is  worse  than  nothing.  There  is  som 
the  adjustment  of  national  economy  when  achievemt 
in  one  of  the  very  foremost  of  industries  is  a  precario 
votaries  have  to  i)Ht  up,  in  comparison  with  other 
returns  for  arduous  exertions.  It  is  of  the  greate 
ways  be  left  open  to  the  ambitious  to  strive  succet 
ably  satisfactory  status  in  life  in  any  of  the  great  ii 
such  road  only  to  the  agriculturist  is  in  resorting  to 
devotion  to  whi(;h  he  can,  if  necessary,  leave  his  bol 
parts  of  the  country  for  one  affording  the  natiu-al  ret 
Bi)ecialty,  Virtually  I  speak  not  only  for  the  mail 
at  present  existing  on  tobacco,  bat  as  much  so  f 
toes,  onions,  etc.,  inasmuch  as  imports  irom  countrii 
north  of  the  Kio  Grande  of  anything  of  this  kind  a 
Dominion  of  UaiKida  should  join  us  politically  as  it: 
tiguity,  language,  and  habit  for  perfect  redtcss  as  to 
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In  the  CiOse  of  hops,  I  have  noticed  that  an  interest  conceived  by 
brewers  has  been  voiced  before  you.  Brewers,  with  rare  exceptions, 
redundant  iu  wealth — what  do  they  want!  Is  it  not  enough  to  be 
rich!  Can  they  not  otherwise  than,  this  attained,  spice  their  affluence 
with  downing  the  agriculturist  and  knowing  him  poor!  The  hop 
industry,  alike  to  that  of  raising  tobacco,  for  same  reasons  is  at  present 
at  sea.  Were  it  to  mean  being  a  farmer  to  be  rich,  equally  so  as  this 
is  the  case  with  brewers,  we  would  not  care  about  the  tariff,  one  way 
or  the  other. 

As  to  potatoes,  it  is  a  sin  to  import  any  for  ordinary  consumption. 
What  do  we  not  hear  claimed  about  our  unrivaled  natural  resources, 
the  wide  range  of  as-yet-untilled  acres,  and  acres  not  by  far  tiUed  to 
utmost  capacity,  and  an  article  of  daily  diet  so  readily  grown  being 
brought  thousands  of  miles  from  overcrowded  Europe,  taken  away 
from  the  poor — ^i)otatoes  which  with  fried  fat  or  a  reminiscence  of  ham 
makes  up  their  daily  dinner — ^raising  to  them  the  cost  of  an  indispen- 
sable daily  necessity.  Here,  by  means  of  the  tariff,  a  glaring  outrage 
should  be  averted. 

The  present  rates  of  duty,  then,  as  far  as  the  agriculturist  is  bene- 
fited, merely  in  a  small  measure  afford  him  such  as  inevitably  will 
accrue  to  the  votaries  of  dozens  of  other  industries  under  any  tariff  for 
revenue  as  favored  by  the  Democratic  party.  It  may  be  contended  that  a 
duty  of  92  per  x)ound  on  wrappers  is  more  protective  than  revenual;  but 
even  so,  we  ask  it  in  view  oif  our  great  number  individually,  our  unfa- 
vorable situation  economically,  and  because  of,  as  a  whole,  so  little 
accruing  to  us  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  industries.  Some- 
thing to  the  farmer  at  the  expense,  even  if  not  to  be  avoided,  of  others 
will  help  to  equilibriate  him  as  to  the  many  advantages  of  the  dwellers 
in  cities.  Of  the  inevitable  protection  give  us  something;  at  least  not 
less  than  the  little  we  now  have. 

I  have  recently  visited,  for  increasing  my  knowledge,  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  have  learned  there  that  its  age-renowned  wrappers 
have  been  most  alarmingly  threatened  by  the  advent  of  Sumatra  wrap- 
pers, and  that  as  far  as  the  present  tariff'  could  be  effective  it  has  come 
to  the  rescue.  Whatever  pertains  to  Connecticut  on  this  subject 
applies  as  well  to  my  country^  which,  while  inferior  in  its  tobacco  prod- 
uct, yields  it  still  remuneratively  under  patriotic  commercial  adjust- 
ment. 

What,  then,  is  there  concomitant  with  striking  down  the  Connecticut 
wrapper-raiser,  whose  leaf  imparts  to  the  finest  filler  and  binder  a  deli- 
cious additional  flavor,  and  simultaneously  favoring  the  Sumatra 
planter,  whose  wrapper  is  in  taste  neutral,  and  because  of  superior  thin- 
ness and  smoothness  gives  to  the  cigar  a  better  appearance  only  and 
absolutely  nothing  elset  Dire  curtailment  to  the  American  farmer 
and  fostering  of  a  coolie  system  of  labor  at  10  cents  per  day;  wealth  to 
many  Dutch  planters  of  the  Esist  Indian  islands  and  to  a  few  importers. 
Not  an  individual  in  our  Northern  country  (at  least  that  touches  tobacco 
to  be  grown,  growing,  or  to  be  cured)  receives  in  any  part  of  the  season 
less  than  $1,50  per  day?  most  of  these  are  fellow-citizens,  however 
humble,  and  those  they  labor  for  are  possessors  of  American  homes, 
all  of  them  devoted  to  a  crop  requiring  skill  and  care  of  the  highest 
grade  requisite  in  the  agricultural  pursuit;  an  exercise  of  intelligence 
which  should  be  encouraged  and  not  eliminated  towards  maintenance 
of  coolie  labor  and  enrichment  of  the  foreigner  having  no  other  use  for 
us  than  as  smokers  of  his  tobacco.  Give  to  anyone  a  good  appetite 
and  we  may  expect  him  to  be  well  satisfied  with  a  pudding  of  \\Y<v^«t 
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:uf;recli<-iits.  veil  onoked,  reganllcfls  r>f  form.  From  an  expert  imp 
uf  SiitiiRtrii  totiH4-i-n  hiire  I  beiird  that,  m  far  as  eujoymeiit  in  mac 
\» foiicenied.  hikI  tliei-efore  iilto^tlier,  he  mout asBuredly  prefers Hft 
incliwed  by  a  well-seanoned  Omint^L-ticiit  wrniipcr  to  the  sanie  wit 
outside  coating  of  Rumatra,  thehitttr  ploaHiii^  merely  tlie  eye,  thi 
ceases  to  enjoy  when  the  pnrpose  itself,  tho  analagous  to  the  eatil 
the  pudding,  is  indulged  id. 

The  duty  on  wrsippers  an  it  now  is  will  lead  on  to  the  makii 
cigarfi  every  part  of  which  i-oiitribiite.s  to  its  fragrance  when  pntt 
actual  ase;  we  will  patriotirally  foster  onr  own  land  rather  than  t 
that  senne  which  in  smoking  \r  even  leas  than  a  neoondary  consid 
tioM  and  very  transient,  and  the  coolie  itud  the  Dutch  planter.  A 
an  American  article  in  aflonled  wliicli  io  the  Ih'hI  tor  its  actnal  use 
those  who  innist  u^ion  8ii[>eriority  in  a  very  subordinate  fei^tnre  paj 
the  same,  however  much  more  ailitionally  it  will  cost.  The  moiv  on 
essaiT  H  luxuiy  the  Ic^s  hanlship  in  itH  cnrtailineut.  Fashion  will 
ter  detTee  h  cigar  not  smooth  and  glossy,  superior  to  smoke,  ttum 
sakiugthis  to  a])i>earance. 

It  has  been  asm-rted  that  the  present  rate  of  dnty  is  rather  dii 
vantageons  to  tlie  American  farmer  than  pi-otitable,  as  beeanse  of 
increased  coat  of  Sumatra  wraj)i>ei»  to  the  nniiiufaeturer  and  his 
dicameiit  to  have  to  sell  cigars  at  the  same  ]n'iee  as  before,  he  is  foi 
to  do  all  he  can  to  give  the  fanner  as  much  less  for  all  tobnuco  ol 
than  wrapiiers  he  produces  as  he  can  bring  about.  All  this  is  Bin 
c*»ntroverted  by  the  experience  of  the  ('onnecicut  farmers  in  the 
of  their  crops  ntler  the  present  tariil'  went  int*>  effect  and  prior  to 
November.  They  really  dttsire  nothing  l>etter  than  such  retnrni 
secured  in  that  iieriod,  satisflt-d  fully  with  smrh  a  prover  as  exi>erie 

Every  State  identified  with  the  tobacco-raising  industry  except  Pi 
sylvania  in  our  last  national  ehiction  went  Democratic,  a  few  so  fiw 
first  time.  Is  thiswell,  I  askt  If  M>,Iet  tbeadage  be  followed;  U 
well  enough  alone. 

Amongst  all  I  have  stated  I  wish  to  emphasize  preeminently 
importance,  since  taritt'  there  must  be,  to  afford  to  the  ambitiouB  Au- 
not  born  with  a  golden  spoon  in  his  mouth  as  great  facilities  or  pi 
bilitics  for  raising  himself  to  a  gratifying  condition  in  life  as  reBsoiii 
compatible  with  t^ircumstances  prevailing  generally,  by  letting 
have  a  full  share  of  that  allowance  whereof  to  oinny  others  ae  wel 
inevitable — in  no  caf>e  more  deserved,  in  many  not  as  much  so.  Oa 
ing  out  such  a  policy  with  the  few  cninmodities  in  connection  i 
which  this  is  possible  would  be  attended  without  hardship  to  anj 
whose  interest  need  bo  ciinsidered.  The  farmer  is  the  one  witJi  wl 
abuse  of  advantiiges.  as  ii]  forming  trusts,  is  out  of  question.  Proe; 
rity  with  him  tells  dii-ei-tly  upon  thousands  of  homes,  each  a  bol* 
against  anarchism  and  riot,  wlios4^  indwelleis,  freer  and  ftver  frmn  d 
care,  can  rise  the  readier  to  the  higher,  the  nonniateria1,purpo8e8of 
OHAS.  KEYNUEB8, 
lihf»he*iuiH,  lirad/ord  Oountg,  P 

P.  9. — In  favor  of  retaining  the  present  rateof  dutj'on  tobacoo  tl 
is  further  ground  upon  which  all  should  unite  for  this  pn^MxM 
Only  a  small  and  insignificant  part  of  those  opposed  to  the  proteo 
theory  l>eing  carried  out  up  to  the  greatest  ]>ossible  maximum,  a  ibI| 
stride  towanls  wliich  they  see  in  the  present  tariff,  mean  to  allow  labl 
this  country  to  be  actimlly  brought  down  tothelevet  prevailing; over 
Eiistcrn  Hemisphere.   No  one  is  more  solicitous  than  these  t^tpM 
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tion  exist  to  sach  extent  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  fully  compen- 
sate  for  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad,  the 
moreso  were  there  a  way  of  doing  this  so  that  to  labor  would,  beyond 
perad venture,  accrue  that  design^  for  it.  Kow,  then,  as  between  the 
farmer  and  special  crops,  such  as  tobacco,  we  have  just  such  a  case  in 
hand.  The  scarcity  of  farm  labor  is  well  understood  by  all  conversant 
with  the  subject.  The  more  then  the  farmer  can  pay,  the  more  he 
does  in  order  to  offer  as  strong  an  attraction  to  that  which,  at  all  times 
he  has  trouble  to  attract^  his  help.  Farm  help  of  the  higher  grade 
receives  more  wages  in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  outside  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  is,  moreover,  extremely  rare  that  the  Ihrmer  is  not  a  labores 
himself  one  whose  lot  all  those  comprehending  his  situation  would 
gladly  better  by  any  fair  means  promising  really  to  accomplish  this. 
Who  could  gainsay  so  as  to  carry  conviction  with  him  that  anything 
less  than  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  tobacco  will  reduce  our  farmer^s 
returns  for  his  tobacco  crop,  which  maintained,  as  they  will  otherwise 
be,  affords  intrinsically  a  better  cigar,  and  detrimelit  to  none  but  the 
foreigner  and  an  obnoxious  system  of  labor  t 
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Office  of  Jacob  Langsborf's  Sons, 

PhUadelphiaj  Pa.y  September  12^  1893. 

Sms:  I  would  suggest  the  foUowing  reasons  why  a  reduction  on 
imported. wrapper  leaf  tobacco  should  t^  made: 

First.  The  duty  exceeds  the  original  cost,  for  which  no  adequate 
reason  can  be  given: 

Second.  In  oonsequence  of  this  a  great  deal  more  capital  is  needed 
than  under  the  former  tariff,  thus  prohibiting  manufacturers  of  small 
capital  to  go  forward  with  their  legitimate  business,  causing  embar- 
rassments and  in  many  casea  total  failnre. 

Third.  The  protection  intended  for  the  domestic  leaf  through  the 
existing  tariff  has  proven  a  failure,  from  the  fact  that  domestic  wrap- 
pers can  only  be  used  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  cigars,  as  they  are 
entirely  unfitted  for  the  higher  grades. 

Fourth.  It  has  caused  many  workmen  in  this  branch  to  be  idle,  and 
others,  for  the  sake  of  earning  bread  for  their  families,  to  turn  away 
from  their  legitimate  calling  to  more  meniaJ  employment. 

Lastly.  I  regard  the  present  system  of  taxation  in  this  particular 
branch  un-American  and  simply  class  legislation. 
YoorSi 

MOBEIB  K«  LANGSDOSF. 
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(Panfrapk  %it,) 
BiCHET  GOKPANT,  GXGAE  BrOKSBS, 

yeit  Tarkj  September  14y  1893. 

StKS:  The  undersigned,  a  broker  in  cigars  and  tobacco,  represents 
a  fraternity  whose  interests  are  equally  divided  in  all  grades,  from  th^ 
cheapest  doinestic  to  the  finest  imported. 
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Representing:  both  buyer  an<l  seller,  and  his  conipensation  being* 
coramission  instead  of  profits,  makes  the  broker  i>eculiarl7  interested 
that  the  tax  on  tobiK'co  and  its  manufacturer  should  be  equitably  and 
fairly  distributed  on  the  various  branche.s  of  this  heavily  taxed  indus- 
try, and  at  the  same  time  li*ee  from  any  i>ersonal  interest  toward  the 
advantage  of  any  particular  line. 

First.  I  desire  to  urge  the  abolishment  of  section  No.  242  of  scbednle 
F  of  the  present  tariff  law,  be(*ause  it  is  oppressive  and  absurd.  It  is 
oppressive  to  labor  in  that  the  increase  to  $2  per  jMmnd  hiis  fallen  prin- 
cipally upon  Sumatra  tobacco  which  is  essential  as  wrapper  on  our 
domestic  filler  for  our  medium  cigars,  commonly  called  nickel  medium 
grade,  and  as  this  class  of  goods  could  not  be  advanced  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  cost,  labor  has  been  forced  to  make  up  the  difference 
in  a  lower  scale  of  prices. 

It  is  absurd,  because  Havana  or  tobiKtco  grown  on  the  Island  of  Cuba 
is  necessary  as  fillers  in  our  domestic-made  cigars  of  medium  to  fine; 
grades,  and  under  a  literal  construction  no  unstemmed  leaf  of  suitable' 
quality  can  be  imported  without  being  subject  to  duty  as  wrapper,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two.  Under 
a  liberal  construction  this  section  would  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  tfaei 
will  or  whim  of  a  custom-house  a])prai8er,  from  which  there  is  no  ap-' 
peal  entered,  excepting  when  adversely  to  the  importer  or  owners' 
interest. 

To  safely  import  ITavana  fillers  under  section  243,  with  section  'So*- 
242  existing,  is  impossible  except  by  being  stemmed  in  Cuba,  and  tbat' 
would  transfer  the  labor  of  15,000  to  20,000  strippers  to  that  country. 

Second.  I  urge  the  amendment  of  section  243  of  schedule  F  by 
striking  out  the  word  "other "after  "All,''  making  this  section  read, 
viz:  ^ 

"All  tobacco  in  leaf,  unmanufactured  and  not  stemmed, cents  per 

pound.    If  stemmed, cents  per  pound."  • 

Third.  I  urge  the  amendment  of  section  No.  246  of  schedule  F  as 
follows,  viz: 

Strike  out  "  $4.50  "  and  substitute  "  *2,"  and  strike  out  the  words 
"  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  making  tliis  section  read  as  follows,  vis: 

"  Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots  of  all  kinds,  $2  jier  pound,  and 
paper  cigars  and  cigarettes,  including  wrappers,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duties  as  are  herein  imi)osed  upon  cigars." 

The  imi)ortation  of  cigars  into  the  United  States  in  1886  and  1887 
averaged  about  130,000,000  per  annum.  Under  the  advanced  rate  of 
$2  per  pound  the  importjition  of  cigars  into  the  United  States  in  1891 
and  1892  averaged  about  05,000,000,  which  will  readily  show  that  the 
highest  rate  produced  the  lowest  revenue,  and  therefore  can  only  be 
retained  for  protective  purposes.  In  1891  there  were  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  4,346,790,844  cigars,  showing  that  the  importatton 
of  65,000,000  during  the  same  year  is  equivalent  to  but  1}  per  cent,  and 
under  the  previous  law  was  about  3  per  cent,  and  under  this  proposed 
amendment  could  not  reach  over  5  per  cent  of  the  domestic  productioiiy 
and  therefore  any  argument  against  this  liberal  rate  would  be  absurd. 

The  internal-revenue  rules  admit  of  25  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  as  a 
maximum  for  1,000  cigars. 

Taking  this  as  a  criterion,  should  the  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  be  made 
uniform,  at,  say,  50  (tents  per  ])ound,  the  duty  on  material  used  in  al 
domestic  cigar  made  entirely  of  foreign  tobacco  would  be  $11US0  per] 
thousand.  | 

The  average  imported  cigar  weighs  about  12  pounds^  which  at  92  per) 
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lH)iind  would  be  $24  j^ei  thousand — about  double  the  duty  on  leaf 
tobacco. 

Under  this  rate  importations  might  reach  200,000,000  per  annum,  at 
least  not  over  5  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production  and  insignificant 
as  a  competitor,  especially  when  it  is  a  well  settled  fact  that  over 
60,000,000  are  demanded  at  a  rate,  as  at  present,  almost  to  exclude 
them. 

Considering  this,  and  also  the  increased  revenue  that  would  be 
realized,  I  sincerely  hox>e  you  will  adopt  this  rate  as  suggested. 

I  am  opxK)sed  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  on  cigars  or  tobacco  for  the 
reason  that  even  at  100  per  cent  it  would  admit  the  importation  of 
cheap  German  cigars  at  as  low  cost  laid  down  here,  duty  paid,  as  (10 
per  thousand,  including  $3  internal-revenue  tax,  and  would  create  great 
distress  and  dissatisfaction  with  our  domestic  manufacturers  through 
this  strong  competition,  for  example : 

German  cigars  cost  per  thousand,  lowest $3. 00 

100  per  cent  ad  valorem 3.00 

Expenses  and  freight 1. 00 

Internal-revenue  tax 3.00 

Total 10.00 

Under  specific  rate — 

German  cigars  cost  i>er  thousand 3. 00 

10  pounds,  at  $2^r  pound 20.00 

Expenses  and  freight 1.00 

Internal-revenne  tax 3.00 

27.00 

Under  a  specific  duty  only  cigars  from  Cuba  would  be  imported. 
Under  ad  valorem  duty  cigars  of  the  lowest  grades  would  be  imported. 
The  former  do  not  conflict  with  domestic  manufacture.  The  latter 
would  materially  injure,  especially  the  interior  factories.  A  combina- 
tion of  specific  and  ad  valorem  is  simply  increasing  the  complications  of 
the  importer  and  adjusting  officers  and  is  useless. 

In  fact  it  is  simply  a  compromise,  and  as  a  rule  compromises  are 
frauds  upon  both  parties  at  issue. 

In  comparing  statistics  of  the  operations  of  the  old  tariff  laws,  as 
compared  with  the  McKinley  bill,  I  notice  the  high-tariff  exponents 
take  the  years  1890  and  1892  as  proofs  of  their  theories. 

October  6, 1890,  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  effect,  and,  owing  to  its 
heavy  increase  of  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  suitable  for  cigar  wrapper  and 
also  on  cigars,  etc.,  importations  were  largely  increased  beyond  an 
ordinary  demand,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  large  supplies  under  the 
old  rate.    This  therefore  is  misleading. 

No  doubt  your  honorable  committee,  having  better  facilitie^s  to  secure 
records  and  comparisons,  will  require  no  compilation  on  that  point,  and 
I  therefore  forbear  entering  upon  the  subject,  simply  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  during  years  of  business  depression  or  of  inferior 
crops  transactions  diminished,  and  such  years  should  not  be  compared 
with  other  years  of  reverse  conditions. 

Fourth.  I  most  urgently  oppose  any  advance  of  internal  revenue  tax 
on  cigars,  as  it  would  be  a  step  backward  in  the  line  of  utter  abolish- 
ment of  this  iniquitous  burden  upon  an  industry  so  handicapped  in  the 
past  decade. 

It  is  true  the  larger  manufEbcturers  of  cigars  favor  the  highest  rates, 
because  it  is  easily  borne  upon  the  higher  grade  goods  and  tends  to 
drive  the  cheaper  classes  and  smaller  manufacturers  o\>l\»  ^\  ^-xv^Njks^ss^, 
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Under  the  prem^nt  rate  there  is  no  incentive  to  deiruud,  whilst  with 
a  higher  rate  there  wouhl  be. 

Under  the  present  rate  the  increase  of  produetion  annually  is  miifiiniiy 
whilst  with  a  higher  rate  the  cheap  classes  would  be  driven  out  of  the 
market  and  cause  a  loss  of  revenue  from  this  source. 

Fifth.  I  recommend  the  abolishment  of  the  present  int>erual  revenue 
law  requiring  the  factory  number,  district  and  State  prints  on  the 
caution  notice  and  boxes. 

This  is  no  advantage  to  prevent  fraud.  The  stamp  alone  is  evidence 
of  the  tax  being  paid,  and  without  a  counterfeit  stamp  no  fraud  can  be 
(committed. 

A  manufacturer  using  a  counterfeit  stamp  would  at  the  same  time 
use  a  factory  number  other  than  his  own,  for  it  would  be  as  absord  fyr 
him  to  do  otherwise  as  for  a  counterfeiter  of  bank  notes  to  write  his 
name  and  address  on  his  spurious  bills. 

This  fact  being  self  evident,  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  feature  is 
useless  and  is  only  favored  by  monopoly  manufacturers  who  thereby 
compel  dealers  to  purchase  goods  witli  identifications  upon  them  that 
exx)08e  the  source  of  manufacture  and  gives  said  factory  free  advertis- 
ing. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  these  factory  marks  are  simply  use- 
ful as  trade-marks  and  mislead  the  consumer  of  cigars  very  often  to 
accept  a  lower  grade  article  simply  because  he  sees  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  indorsement  on  the  box  is  the  same  as  the  genuine  article. 

It  also  hinders  manufacturers  from  fairly  competing  for  business  in 
that  fact  that  the  identity  of  the  brand  which  designates  the  grade 
being  overreached  by  these  Government  marks  comi)els  the  deflSer  to 
accept  anything  the  manufacturer  chooses  to  dictate,  or  change  his 
brand  entirely. 

Sixth.  I  most  earnestly  urge  the  earliest  possible  action  on  the  fore- 
going matters,  and  suggest  to  youi*  honorable  body  that  they  be  made 
a  separate  matter  from  a  general  tariff  bill,  so  that  the  impending  dis- 
tress to  the  trade  may  be  relieved  before  the  end  of  this  year  1863. 

Except  in  the  matter  of  amount  of  revenue  required  from  this  source, 
I  can  see  no  bearing  that  tobacco  has  upon  other  industi'ies,  and  by  • 
simple  amendments  to  the  present  law  the  desired  c^hanges  could  be 
quickly  effected  and  impending  distress  to  many  thousands  of  operat- 
ors and  disaster  to  manufacturers  avoided  from  delays  in  the  passage 
of  an  entire  tariff  bill. 

Very  truly  yours,  etc., 

H.  A.  BiCHBT. 
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(Panynph  t49.) 

New  Yobk,  September  19, 1893. 

SiBS:  We  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  Havana  and 
Sumatra  and  dealing  in  American  tobaccos,  such  as  are  adapted  for  tlie 
manufacturing  of  cigars. 

While  not  claiming  to  represent  any  conventional  body  of  the  trade, 
we  belie  re  that  with  a  long  and  extended  experience  in  this  partionlar 
line  we  have  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  its  requirements  as  to  ena- 
ble us  to  represent  the  views,  not  alone  of  all  those  engaged  in  this  bast 
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tiess,  but  al80  of  the  manufactarors  of  cigars  wlio  form  a  component  part 
thereof. 

The  present  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  is  35  cents  per  pound  if  not  stemmed, 
if  stemmed  50  cents,  with  the  following  erroneous  and  positively  dam- 
aging clause:  ^^That  all  such  tobaccos  as  may  be  suitable  for  wrappers 
92  per  pound  if  not  stemmed,  and  92.75  for  such  as  are  stemmed.^ 

How  injurious  this  latter  condition  is  to  our  business,  to  that  of  manu- 
facturers of  cigars,  to  the  producer  of  American  tobaccofi,  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  Goyemment  itself,  we  will  attempt  concisely  to  explain. 

That  this  excessive  and  unreasonable  duty  induces  more  or  less  smug- 
gling, it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  although  we  are  not  prepared  to  sub- 
stantiate this  assertion  with  any  other  evidence  than  that  this  class  of 
goods  is  very  frequently  offered  for  sale  in  this  market  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  duty. 

Large  quantities  of  such  tobaccos  are  brought  here  from  adjoining 
foreign  i)orts  by  unscrupulous  parties,  and  owing  to  inexperience  (and 
often  through  a  more  serious  fault)  of  the  appraisers  at  different  ports 
of  entry,  such  wrappers  have  been  and  are  being  x>as8^  at  the  lower 
rate  of  duty  of  35  cents  per  pound.  Of  this  fact  the  Government  is 
cognizant,  having  discovered  several  such  undervaluations  and  being 
now  engaged  in  investigating  others. 

In  iustice  to  the  appraisers,  however,  we  desire  to  state  that  thedis: 
crimination  which  the  objectionable  classification  imposes  makes  their 
task  a  difficult  one,  there  being  no  decided  rule  to  guide  them  in  their 
decisions  and  judgments,  it  being  very  i)erplexing  as  to  where  the  line 
for  the  lower  rate  should  cease  and  the  higher  one  apply,  some  tobac- 
cos having  the  appearance  of  wrappers  not  being  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose,  while  others  technically  known  as  fillers  can,  by  proficient  cigar- 
makers,  be  used  for  wrappers. 

These  facts  and  the  consequent  annoyances,  delays,  and  complications 
in  the  customs  department  due  to  the  reasons  stated  above,  together » 
with  the  largely  increased  capital  necessary  to  meet  such  excessive 
duty,  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  the  demand,  seriously  impair  our 
line  of  business. 

That  you  may  fully  understand  the  position  of  the  cigar  manufact- 
urers, particularly  the  very  large  majority  of  them,  makes  the  follow- 
ing explanation  necessary: 

There  are  practically  only  two  kinds  of  foreign  wrappers  imported 
and  used  in  this  country — such  as  are  grown  in  Cuba  and  known  as 
Havana,  of  which  the  limited  8upi)ly  brought  here  is  used  exclusively 
by  the  large  manufacturers  making  the  higher  grades  of  cigars^  while 
the  other,  which  is  raised  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  owing  to  its  fine 
appearance  and  texture  has  come  into  such  general  use  as  to  become 
almost  indispensable  to  the  largest  number  of  manufacturers,  while  the 
impression  exists  among  smokers  that  the  extreme  high  price  of  such 
wrappers  is  due  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  tobacco,  and  are  conse- 
quently largely  prejudiced  in  its  favor. 

At  the  time  the  present  tariff  went  into  eft'ect  no  less  than  20,000 
cigar  factories  were  in  operation,  a  great  m{\jority  of  them  being  con- 
trolled by  those  possessing  but  moderate  means,  and  consequently 
limited  credit. 

In  order  to  produce  desirable  goods  they  are  obliged  to  use  Sumatra 
wrappers,  but  are  confronted  with  its  greatly  advanced  cost,  the  value 
of  a  single  bale  being  about  $750.  To  be  enabled  to  cater  to  the  fas- 
tidiousness of  the  cigar  consumers — some  pr^erring  light  and  others 
dark  shades — at  least  two  bales  of  wrappers  are  required^  ag^te^txvs.^ 
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an  outlay  of  about  $1,500.  Being  unable  to  oommaiid  tLe  capital 
required,  and  importers  not  being  intrlined  to  extend  (inancial  aooom- 
modations  to  that  extent,  hirge  numbers  of  them  have  been  compelled 
to  retire  from  the  busine.ss,  while  many  others  are  rapidly  being  forced 
into  a  like  ix>sitioD,  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  obliged  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  several  large  manufact4)ries  that  are  for  this  reason  gradu- 
ally absorbing  the  entire  tirade,  throwing  thousands  of  workmen  out  of 
employment,  and  disphudng  themilHcmsof  ]>oundsof  domestic  tobacco 
which  they  otherwise  would  consume  in  the  making  of  cigars  if  the 
necessary  wrappers  could  be  procured  at  a  moderate  cost. 

That  this  advanced  duty  is  not  conducive  to  our  own  tobacco  grow- 
ers, for  whose  benefit  this  high  tariff  was  imposed,  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  prior  thereto  toba<»co  raised  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  yielded  them  an  average  of  about  14  cents  per  pound, 
and  notwithstanding  a  reduced  acreage  the  prices  have  declined  until 
now,  when  10  cents  a  pound  is  very  accreptable.  In  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
and  other  States,  the  depreciation  is  still  more  marked,  the  prcMiucerB 
in  the  first-named  State  seeking  purchasers  for  their  crops  at  6  to  7 
cents,  whereas  a  few  years  previous  double  that  price  was  more  easQy 
obtainable. 

That  the  curtailment  in  the  use  of  Sumatra  wrappers,  for  reasons 
herein  explained,  materially  decreases  the  amount  of  revenue  collected 
requires  no  comment;  while  the  reduced  rate  would  greatly  increase 
the  consumption  and  consequently  inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  Gk>y- 
ernment:  while  also  the  additional  quantities  of  cigars  which  would  be 
pi*oducea  under  a  lower  rate  of  duty  would  unquestionably  largely 
increase  the  receipts  through  the  internal  revenue. 

All  these  conditions  being  duly  considered,  we  assume  the  temerity 
of  claiming  that  with  a  uniform  tax  of  «50  cents  per  pound  on  all  leaf 
tobacco  unstemmed,  and  60  cents  per  pound  for  such  as  is  stemmed, 
the  ])resent  depression  in  this  line  of  business  will  disappear,  renewed 
employment  be  fui*nished  to  the  thousands  of  idle  cigar-makers,  will 
advance  the  prices  of  American-grown  tobaccos  to  their  former  stand- 
ard, and  relieve  the  Government  of  the  onerous  task  of  requiring  expert 
testimony  to  enable  it  to  decide  as  to  the  rates  of  duty  to  be  imi>o8ed. 

We  therefore  pray  that  you  will,  in  the  exercise  of  your  superior 
judgment,  decide  to  substitute  the  specific  duty  herein  suggested  toft 
the  present  indefinite  and  unpopular  one. 
.   Truly  and  respectfully, 

Lewis  SvLVEarEK  &  Sow. 
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(Panffrmph  842.) 

TOBACCO  AND  THE  TARIFF  IN  PENNSYLVANIA, 

Pennsylvania  has  devoted  to  the  produ(;tion  of  leal'  tobacco,  for  the 
hist  fifteen  years,  on  an  average  about  20,000  acres  of  t\w  best  land  in 
the  State.  The  product  has  averaged  in  those  years  at  least  «%y000,000 
pounds  a  year.  In  Lancaster  County  alone  we  have  produced  in  thirty- 
two  years  about  400,000,000  i)ounds.  We  now  produ(!e  about  15,000,000 
pounds  a  yeai*.  According  to  the  census  of  1890,  this  is  the  greatest 
tobacco-producing  county  in  the  United  States. 
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For  many  years  the  price  all  rouud  averaged  in  the  neighborhood  of 
15  cents  per  pound,  but  vfith  the  increase  of  Sumatran  importations 
the  price  declined,  until,  in  1890,  just  before  the  passage  of  the  present 
tariff  act,  it  reached  the  lowest  figure  known  in  the  history  of  tobacco 
culture  in  Pennsylvania,  as  low  as  6J  and  6  cents  per  pound.  After 
the  passage  of  the  present  act,  and,  inde>ed,  before  its  final  passage,  in 
anticipation  of  its  passage,  the  price  began  to  rise,  and  the  first  crop 
sold  after  the  present  duty  was  imposed  realized  from  25  to  40  x)er  cent 
more  per  pound  than  was  obtained  the  previous  year. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  increased  duty  netted  the  tobacco 
farmers  of  Lancaster  County  alone  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  half  mil- 
Ion  dollars  the  first  year.  But  this  was  not  the  only  benefit.  In  the 
ninth  internal-revenue  district,  consisting  of  several  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania, there  are  2,453  cigar  factories,  whose  output  is  about 
027,321,550  cigars  a  year.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  present  law  as 
many  as  25  per  cent  of  these  factories  used  Sumatran  wrappers.  They 
were  put  on  cigars  sold  at  wholesale  as  low  as  $15  and  $10  per  thousand. 
The  increased  duty  of  11.25  enhanced  the  price  of  the  Sumatran  goods 
so  much  that  they  could  not  be  profitably  used  on  cigars  that  sold  for 
less  than  $28  or  $30.  Now,  of  the  027,321,550  cigars  manufactured  in 
the  ninth  internal-revenue  district,  three-fourths  are  the  cheaper  grades, 
and  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of  the  factories  use  imported  wrappers. 
So  that  the  domestic  wrapper  has  displaced  the  imported  article  on 
many  millions  of  cigars,  and  to  that  extent  increased  the  demand  for 
home  product. 

In  still  another  way  domestic  growers  have  been  benefited  by  the  in- 
creased duty.  The  high  price  of  the  Sumatran  leaf  has  led  manufac- 
turers to  economize  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  cigars,  by  the  use 
of  a  combination  filler  of  domestic  and  Havana  goods,  thus  increasing 
tlie  demand  for  the  inferior  grades  of  our  domestic  product. 

It  costs,  to  produce  a  pound  of  seed  leaf  tobacco,  about  8  or  9  cents; 
Havana,  about  10  cents  per  pound.  In  bad  seasons  not  more  than  25 
per  cent  is  fit  for  wrappers.  If  the  product  is  of  superior  quality  it  may 
yield  50  or  00  per  cent  of  wrappers.  Good  wrappers  will  at  this  time 
bring  from  25  to  35  cents  and  fillers  from  1  to  5  cents  per  pound.  In 
Lancaster  County  we  are  now  producing  seed  leaf  and  Havana  in  the 
ratio  of  about  1  to  2. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  further  emphasizes  the  points 
made  in  the  foregoing  statement. 

ImpwU  of  leaf  iohaooofor  iheJUeal  yean  ending  June  SOy  1890, 1891, 189 f,  and  189S. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Pou&dft. 

Valoe. 

Pounds. 

Valae. 

Poanda. 

Valae. 

Ponnds. 

Vftlne. 

NetherlaniU 

Cuba 

9,73i,999 

16,916,005 

2,068,960 

$9,087,388 
8,106,233 
1,461,571 

4  908.545 

16,092,198 

2,060,855 

$4,682,403 
7, 141, 465 
1,460,204 

2,661,932 

18,432.323 

894,280 

$1. 899, 721 

7. 997, 015 

435.687 

5,rt74,765 

21.694.891 

1,040,914 

$5,078,315 
8, 940, 058 

All  other  couDtrie.H. 

684,757 

Total 

28,020,674 

17,605,192 

23,061,008 

13,284,162 

21,988,535 

10,332,423 

28, 110, 570 

14,703,129 

Eetimaied  duty  paid  an  Sumatra  tobacco  in  the  yean  named. 

1890 $4,062,199.48 

1891 9,817,090.00 

1892 5,323,864.00 

1893 10,749,530.00 
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Tboap.  fiKiircs  hIiow  tU»t  iliu  picsctit  duty  on  i:>iiiii:itniii  leaf  fei 
yields  abundant  levcmie  to  tbe  GovmiinPDt  ;)»  well  us  protaetiaa  !• 
homo  pi'oducere,  tbus  varryiog  od  its  wings  a  double  blessing. 

Statematt  tliowitig  Ikt  Mai  imporUiloH  of  oigari  into  tkt   Unitml  8Mm  /m-  titj/tan 

Yna.                                        Ponnda.      .Talne.          Tur.  PooMU.      Ti^ 

1890 1,2M,217    »4.020,»S8      ISM SSS.1W    MM^IH 

laai SHS.isB    3.K».ia»     isw ««,««»     ^MLNt 

Thin  .sliow:j  tbat  iniportationB  of  cigars  Lave  diminished  since  18B0 
ahnost  50  per  cent.  When  it  is  considered  that  Pennaylvania  nuUtei 
nhont  one-fourth  of  all  the  cigars  manufactared  in  the  United  Statei  ft 
will  easily  be  seen  bow  a  Peuusylvania  industry  has  been  benefltMl 
by  the  present  duty  oa  cigars. 

Number  o/  agar$  taxed  in  the  Vniltd  8UlU$. 

Year  ending  June  30 — 

1890 .-. 4,067,889,981 

1891 4, 47i,  892, 767 

1892 4, 648, 799,  *17 

1898 4,8U,202,U7 

This  statement  represents  also  approximately  the  uamber  of  (d^Kt 
manu&ctured  in  the  United  States. 

Number  of  cigan  matntfaBtureel  i»  Pemttghania  im  the  yeart  »iiwrf. 

1890 1, 007,819,  aS2 

1891 1,169,899,988 

189» 1,23^890,889 

Pound*  of  letf  lobaooo  mauffaclHrtd  iHlo  eigart  in  J'eniiiiilvaitia  im  the  feara  mmtuM, 

1890 IF 

1891 2J 

1802 2i 

Some  of  this  dkU  woh  enii|>lie<I  by  F.  It.  DiflVtiirlerfcr,  u(  the  L 
wlioue  knowledge  on  the  subject  in  excelled  by  that  of  no  other  ma 

These  figures  show  a  progressively  increasing  busii 
vania  in  the  mannfactare  of  cigars  since  the  present 
into  operation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

M. 
Tenth  DUtriet, 
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(Pincni*"*') 

Wednesday,  Septe 

nMBtxar  m  waa.  lxwh  aferbt. 

Mr.  Ohaikuas  and  Gentleaebn  of  the  Coum 
sent  a  district  which  is  a  manufacturing  district,  pr< 
It  not  ouly  manufactures  very  largely,  bat  maniUUi 
Tai-iety.    I  wish  to  appear  to-day  in  the  interest  of 
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ask  you  to  sustain,  if  ixissible,  the  present  tax  levied  npoii  Snuiatiii 
tobaeco,  wbicli  is  u  wrapper  leiii',  as  is  all  the  tobacco  raised  in  Con- 
necticut. The  foreign  tobacco  comes  in  competition  with  the  Con- 
necticut leaf.  Wrapper  leaf  is  also  raised  in  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Wisconsin,  and  Ohio,  and  of  late  it  is  coming  to  be  raised  consid- 
erably in  Georgia  and  Florida,  where  they  are  now  deriving  consider- 
able advantage  from  the  present  tariff  on  Sumatra.  I  shall  not  pre- 
sent the  matter  to  the  committee  as  a  protective  measure,  although  if 
anybody  could  be  benefited  by  a  tariff,  I  think  the  farmer  ought  to  be. 
That  is  impossible  for  the  most  part,  and  yet  in  this  particular  product 
there  is  some  benefit  accruing  to  the  farmer  from  the  tax  on  the  im- 
ported leaf.  While  not  wishing  to  put  it  on  that  ground,  T  would 
appeal  to  the  good  judgment  of  this  committee  to  leave  the  duty  on. 

I  have  procured  'from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  an 
accurate  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  imports  of  tobacco  from  the 
Netherlands,  which  means  Sumatra  tobacco,  and  I  hope  the  committee 
will  examine  the  figures.  I  trust  the  committee  will  bear  in  mind  that 
this  leaf  is  Sumatra  leitf  only.  The  statement  does  not  include  the 
Cuban  leaf,  which  is  a  filler  leaf,  although  wrappers  do  come  from  Cuba. 

I  have  argued  this  as  good  Democratic  doctrine — that  the  tax  should 
be  levied  on  liquors,  tobacco,  and  the  ordinary  luxuries,  so  far  as  reve- 
nue could  reasonably  be  derived  out  of  those  products,  putting  it  on  a 
revenue  basis  only.  This  present  tax,  although  high  ($2  per  ponnd),  is 
not  a  prohibitory  tax.  As  was  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Balti- 
more last  week,  it  is  not  a  tax  which  goes  to  the  extent  of  discouraging 
importations  of  leaf.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  fact  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  the  customs  on  impcnts 
amount  to  $10,749,530,  which  is  almost  double  the  amount  of  revenue 
that  was  received  in  any  previous  year,  with  the  exception  of  1891, 
when  the  receipts  were  considerably  increased  under  the  McKinley  bill. 
The  tax  of  $2  a  i)Ound  now  brings  a  revenue  to  the  Treasury  about 
double  what  it  ever  was  before. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  tax,  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  if  possible, 
what  was  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Baltimore,  that  it  is  not  a  tax  on 
a  necessity,  but  it  is  a  tax  on  a  luxury;  and  I  may  still  further  defend 
it  as  a  luxury  by  saying,  that  it  is  the  gloss  on  the  Sumatra  leaf  which 
so  largely  recommends  it  for  a  cigar  wrapx>er.  Another  advantage  is 
its  color.  In  Sumatra  it  is  grad^  down  to  a  nicety  after  it  has  been 
through  the  sweat.  The  manufacturer  can, therefore,  buy  anything  he 
wants  in  the  way  of  a  shade  of  color  to  suit  his  trade.  So  that  the  tax, 
as  now  levied,  is  a  tax  upon  the  color  of  the  wrapper  of  the  cigar. 
That  is  just  about  all  it  is.  Under  the  present  tariff  it  can  not  be  used 
on  a  cigar  which  sdls  for  less  than  $30  a  thousand.  So  that  tax  is  a 
tax  on  wrapper  leaf,  and  a  tax  on  the  cigar  which  sells  forever  5  cents 
at  retail.  1  think  this  wrapper  is  used  on  something  over  half  of  the 
cigars  which  retail  at  more  than  5  cents. 

Mr.  TuBNKB.  It  seems  the  domestic  wrapper  is  used  on  the  cheaper 
cigars  t 

Mr.  Spesbt.  Yes,  sir;  the  Sumatra  leaf  is  not  used  on  any  cigar 
that  sells  for  less  than  $30  a  thousand. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  are  afraid  the  Sumatra  would  be  used  if  the  duty 
is  changed? 

Mr.  Spebby.  Yes,  sir.  Cigar  rollers  like  to  use  it  It  would  pre- 
vent the  use  of  thedomestic  leaf  on  the  cheaper  cigars. 

Mr.  Oeab.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  smoking  value  c»f  a  cigar  T 
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Mr.  Sperry.  Ko;  it  deteriorates  the  value  of  a  cigar,  because  it  is 
bitter.  Nobody  would  smoke  a  cigar  made  wholly  of  Siunatra  leaf*  I 
wish  to  lay  betore  the  committee,  as  a  part  of  the  case,  au  artiide  ftom 
the  New  England  Homestead: 

[From  the  New  England  Homestead,  September  14, 1893.] 

The  proposition  to  double  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  beer  and  restore  the  fotmer 
taxes  on  tobacco  will  meet  with  but  little  opposition.  These  nrc  luxuries  which  in 
proper  subjects  of  taxation.  But  to  couple  higher  internal-revenue  taxes  on  tobacco 
with  a  redaction  in  duty  on  imported  leaf,  as  David  A.  Wells  snggeats,  would  ba 
the  height  of  stupidity.  As  is  shown  by  The  Homestead's  exhauHtive  iuqnixy  on 
on  anouier  page,  the  average  receipts  from  the  duties  on  tobacco  leaf  under  tae  tariff 
of  1883  were  about  96,000,000  per  year,  while  under  the  present  tariff  the  GovemmeDt 
has  actually  received  nearly  $8,500,000  a  year  in  revenue,  and  but  for  the  holding  of 
an  extraordinary  (quantity  of  leaf  in  bond  in  antici))atiou  of  lower  dutiea,  the  revenne 
under  the  new  tariff  would  have  averaged  nearly  $15,000,000  a  year.  In  other  wordi, 
the  present  duty  produces  from  two  to  throe  times  as  much  revenue  as  the  formor 
rates  and  four  times  as  much  as  was  collected  under  the  uniform  rate  of  35  centi 
per  pound  prior  to  1883.  Now,  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  leaf  would  not  only 
reduce  the  revenue,  but  it  would  be  mighty  rough  on  the  domestic  industry  to  thus 
foster  imports  of  foreign  leaf  while  at  the  same  time  doubling  intemad  taaces  on  tho 
<lomestic  product. 

THS  TOBACCO  CROP— THE  WHOLB  INDUSTRY  THREATBNBD. 

What  it  uill  mean  to  have  the  wrapper  duty  reduced  from  fg  to  S5  oente  per  pommd — Tk§ 
truth  about  the  tohacoo  tariff— Just  how  it  has  resulted — Present  rates  are  produoHve  of 
the  greatest  revenue  ever  received  from  imported  leaf— Facts  that  should  be  intianUp  tmm 
before  the  tariff  revision  committee  at  Washington. 

The  raising  of  fine  wrapper  tobacco  was  a  fairly  remunerative  business  in  Ksw 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  from  1860  to  1880.  From  the  latter  date  until 
1890  the  domestic  industry  languished,  owing  to  enormous  imports  of  leaf  Anom  new 
plantations  in  Sumatra.  During  this  period  the  Connecticut  Valley  area  shrank 
(»ne-half,  the  crop  was  sold  at  an  average  of  from  10  to  12  cents  per  pound^  its  total 
value  being  only  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000  annually.  But  in  1890  the  indnster 
revived,  in  anticipation  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wrap])ers  being  increased  ftom  H 
cents  to  $2  per  pound,  with  an  iron-clad  phraseology,  so  that  the  higher  rate  eoald 
not  be  evaded. 

The  New  England  crop  that  year  advanced  in  value  50  per  cent,  commanding  sn 
average  of  19cent.s  per  pound,  against  only  12  cents  the  year  before,  while  the  market 
for  the  1892  crop  opened  at  an  average  of  24  cents,  or  double  the  price  of  the 
crop. 

The  New  England  acreage  increased  from  7,803  in  1889  to  13.800  acres  last 

The  total  value  of  the  crop  Jumped  from  $1,481,000  in  1889  to  $3,421,000  in  1891 
over  $6,000,000  in  1892.    But  values  were  at  once  unsettled  when  tlie  election  showed 
that  the  tobacco  tariff  was  to  be  attacked,  prices  of  the  1892  crop  thereafter  deolinsdf 
and  there  is  no  market  for  the  1893  crop. 

The  crops  of  1890  and  1891,  sold  at  old-time  prices,  brought  prosperity.  MortgagiH 
were  paid,  improvements  made,  and  thrift  and  cheer  succeeded  the  disconrageflMBt 
of  the  previous  ten  years.  ' 

Meanwhile,  cigar  manufacturers  prospered  as  never  before,  and  retail  prioas  of 
manufactured  goods  did  not  advance.  Our  Government  got  a  larger  revenne  ftos 
tobacco  than  ever.  The  burden  of  the  higher  duty  fell  on  the  few  importers  and  the 
Dutch  syndicates  that  controlled  the  Sumatra  plant>ationH  and  slave  labor.  Tbair 
shares  depreciated  and  some  of  their  plantations  relapsed  into  jungle. 


Now,  it  is  proposed  to  change  all  this,  to  boom  these  Dutch  syndicates,  min 

ican  growers,  upset  our  domestic  manufacturing  industry  and  deplete  our  alroadj 
insufficient  revenues  by  wiping  out  the  $2  rate,  and  admitting  wrapi>ers  like  otiiOT 
leaf  at  35  cente  per  pound  duty. 
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[DntiH  ap  to  ISM,  3i  cent*  per  poimd  on  all  ItaT;  ISU  lo  October  «.  1890,  oi 
otber  leaf,  35  «nu ;  «<iice  Ootober  B,  imu.  vnppeis  (2.  other  luf,  3! 


■All  but  ie,35epanDda  oTthU  qnuitlty  wu  Imported  prior  to  Octobor  t.  ISM),  and  got  in  at  7S 
"~ta  per  pound,  only  the  amall^^r  qnantlty  named  paying  K2  per  pou"'' 
^1..  : ..I lion  oftheOical  year  IMS  are  estimate; 


nparlaforconinrnption  of  the  Oical  year  IM3  arc  egtlmated  by  addinato  ths  inoaa  import* 
,^- .  [he  loaf  ia  bond  Juno  30,  19K.  and  aabtraoting  the  quantity  in  bonti,  Juno  30,  iSI^,  and 
onnt  reeiported  during  the  year.    The  offlulal  verification  of  theae  data  will  not  malerlaUy  alter 

1S08,  wafl  fi,032,00fl  ponnda  againat  10,068  ponnde  oi 
lore  Id  bond  •'-—  ' '  — ■- .--—  -•- 


leavlDIE  G,3(H.!3« 


palddi 
tll,18Bl 


DS  G,3M.!3«  poonda 


i.  leaTliig  fi,  01 1,»SS  pound 
bonded" other leaT'  vaa 


»3,  repmentatboeiU  ,       . 

and  naaaed  Into  oonanmptloa  ere  thla,  leaTing  la  bond  onlv  the  i 

18B1.  aUownf  for  abon. 

THB  VACTfl  ABOUT  VBAPPERS. 


It  &ppeiiTs  from  this  table  that  in  the  eifibt  Qacitl  yearn  from  1885-'92,  inclusive, 
the  total  quantity  of  wrapper  leaf  on  vhich  the  wrapper  dnty  waa  paid  amonnted 
to  13,285,753  pounds. 

Bat  it  ienotoTionHthat  immeQaequantitiesof  wrappera  werefraudnlently  imported 
at  the  tower  rate  from  1883  to  1889.  Jt  wai  ODly  in  tbat  latter  year  that  the  'freaa- 
nrj  D^artment  mlinen  obtained  by  the  Kew  England  Tobacco  Growers' AsBociation 
pnt  a  partial  stop  to  thifl  practice.  Some  of  thie  wrapper  leaf  vaa  Cuban,  though 
most  Cuban  leaf  is  used  for  fillein,  with  a  few  bindcn.  But  all  Sumatxa  leaf  is 
wrappera— nothing  but  wrappera. 

The  quantity  of  Sumatra  leaf  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  eiffht  yean 
lS85-'92  was  38,623,213  ponnds,  according  to  an  official  statement  to  the  Homestead 
dated  October  8, 1892,  from  Chief  Brock  of  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Allow- 
'~g  that  the  2,529,877  pounds  of  wrappers  in  bond  on  June 30, 1892,  was  all  Sumatran 


But  the  quantity  of  wrappers  that  paid  dn^  as  snch  during  this  period  wan  only 

13,285,753  pounds.     The  diSerenoe  between  t> '" -■   "- '  --^— .._ 

consumed  lu  the  Uuited  States  Is  22,807,583  p 

leaf  got  in  as  "  other  leaf "  upon  payment  of  .    -„  .  ■      ■     ,. . 

it  should  have  paitl  76  cents.    The  Goyemment  was  thus  defrauded  oat  of  a  total  of 


pounds, 
f  only  31 


...,^,189,  according  to  the  summary  below.     Taking  no  account  of  nrapiifrK  from 
Cuba  that  hATS  come  in  as  "  other  leaf,"  the  tme  oaee  stands  thus,  in  the  eight  years 
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Qtfanlity  of  wrajypn^  imported. 

Sumatra  wrappers  imported  1885-'02 ^6&SS 

Total  wrappei-8  in  bond  June  JM),  li?i«2 j^S^^t 

Consumed  in  United  States Mj^flWj^MI 

Paid  duty  as  wrappers 13^  Jg^ Q| 

Wrappers  admitted  as  ** other  leaf 28L 807, SB 

Total* 'other  loaf"  imported,  1H85-J)2 120^98a;m 

Deduct  wrappers  admitted  as  •* other  leaf"  and  the  **other  leaf"  really 

was WySSI^eil 

Duties  on  wrappers  and  other  leaf. 

Duties  paid  on  wrappers  1885-'02 • $10^  4O0^M 

Duties  at  75  cents  per  pound  on  22,807;583  pounds  wrappers,  fraudu- 
lently admitted  as  '*other  leaf" 17, 106^181 


Total  duties  due  on  wrappers 27  QM 

Duty  on  98, 884, 641  pounds  at  35  cents 34^000^(111 

Total  duties  due  1885-^92 eSLll&llf 

Duties  collected  ($40,403,386  on  wrappers  and  H 1 ,092,222  on  other  loaf) .     54^  496^ m 

Goverument  was  defrauded  out  of 7,  OSQ^ 

THB  QUESTION  OF  REVENUS. 

But  let  US  take  the  revenue  that  was  actually  collected. 

The  tariff  on  leaf  tobacco  prior  to  1883  was  a  uniform  rate  of  35  cents  pei 
That  was  before  the  advent  of  Sumatra,  and  imports  were  practically  all 
fillers  with  a  few  Cuban  wrappers.    The  duties  collected  on  tobacco  nnder  llie«U 
tariff  were  from  $2,500,000  to $3,500,000,  being  in  1882  just  $3,470,545. 

For  the  eight  years,  therefore,  the  average  revenue  on  wrappers  would  bar* 


$3,438,646  annually  but  for  the  colossal  frauds  noted.    Under  the  same  cireawt— ai^ 
the  average  revenue  on  other  leaf  would  have  been  $4,327,453  per  year.     Theie  ahcNdi 
have  been  a  total  net  revenue  from  these  two  grades  of  leaf  of  $8,766,099  per 
about  equally  divided  between  the  two. 

Beginning  with  the  iisct&l  year  1884  and  including  1890  (but  exclasive  of 
year  ended  June  30,  1891,  when  the  imports  of  wrappers  were  practically  all 
prior  to  October  6,  1890,  in  anticipation  of  the  $2  rate  which  then  went  into  ofl^eet)^ 
and  we  find  that  the  total  duties  actually  collected  varied  fiom  $4,905,000  to  f8i4i|l^> 


above,  there  were  great  frauds  in  the  revenue  during  these  years. 

During  the  two  fiscal  years  1892-^93,  after  business  under  the  new  tariff  WM  wdH 
established,  the  total  revenue  on  both  wrappers  and  other  leaf  averaffed  i8^3SLMB* 
Adding  duties  on  the  excess  in  bond  over  the  usual  quantity,  which  woald  aOTO 
been  paid  but  for  the  expectation  of  a  lower  duty,  and  the  revenne  for  thoto 
years  would  have  averaged  $14,871,701. 

This  is  $3,435,457  more  revenue  than  was  paid  during  1891,  when  such  enotL, 

quantities  of  leaf  were  rushed  in  before  October  6,  '90,  to  get  wrappers  in  at  tl 
cents  instead  of  $2  duty. 

The  imports  of  '91  represent  the  maximum.     Now  if  the  wrapper  importi 
year  had  pUid  only  35  cents,  the  total  revenue  would  have  been  onl v  $8,o34^6Mi 

Thus  at  the  maximum  the  uniform  35-cent  rate  now  demanded  by  importoQl 
only  about  as  much  as  the  average  duties  actually  paid  during  the  two  poot 
when  duties  were  paid  on  the  minimum  quantity. 

But  for  speculators  holding  back  excessive  stock  in  bond  in  anticipation  of  loHpr. 
duties,  we  have  just  shown  that  the  revenue  for  the  past  two  years  ahfMoM  puilb: 
averaged  nearly  15  million  dollars  annually,  or  almost  twice  as  much  as  tlM 
mum  revenue  possible  under  the  35-cent  rate. 

THE  RATE  OF  DUTY.  ' 

Instead  of  being  prohibitive,  $2  per  pound  proves  not  to  be  the  limit  of  n 
duty.     Probably  $3  per  poiuid  on  wrapptM-H  would   protluce  still  luore 
Tobacco  is  a  fit  subject  for  tariff  taxation.    It  pays  a  hss  duty  hero  than  in 
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Hm  kTenwe  Tslne  of  "other  leaf"  inijiorted  xt  35  ceiit«  dnfy  hai  h<«n  55  oente  i>ei 
pound.  'Hiat  ap«oific  diilj  Las,  ttterplorc,  be«ii  equal  to  ftu  average  ad  raloTPni  diit; 
of  60  percent.  lu  1890  the  wrapper  lenf  wan  vflhieit  at  just  ahont  tl  perponnd,  bo 
that  tbe  speol fie  dutji  of  Tii  cents  wnA  cqiinl  to  75  prr  rent  ai1  valorem. 

Now,  under  the  92  rate,  tbe  avorago  invoice  value  of  impiirted  wrappers  in  returned 
at  86  oente  per  pound,  probnbly  a  gioat,  iindcrval nation.  But  Bcceptin<;  this,  the  fi 
epeoiflc  dnty  ii  equal  to  23S  per  rent  ad  valorem,  tint  1  pound  of  these  Sum atm 
wrappers  will  average  to  cover  certuiuly  aa  many  cigars  bs4  puandsof  tiue  domt'stii; 
wrappers.  Hence,  so  far  as  the  Americnn  grower's  cropia  cuticemod,  his  pvotoctiou 
in  wranpere  is  an  >d  valorem  duty  of  one-fonrth  this,  or  only  67  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  hinders  and  fillers  pay  69  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  while  thetarifl' 
on  wrappers  ie  eqnal  to  ouly  G7  per  cent. 

Tbe  exiatiuK  tarifi"  on  cigars  is  equivalent  to  nearly  200  per  cent  ad  valorem.  To 
eqnal  this  protection  to  the  prodnoer  of  wrappers  the  dnty  on  wrapper!  wonld  have 
to  be  at  Uaet  18  per  ponnd. 

[Tnmtba'New  EngUnd  Homestead  of  Aagnstn,  ina.]  ^ 


TBE  PRESENT  TABITF  WORKS  ON  MANVFACTURas  THE  SAME  AS  O 


enne  to  theOoTenuaentof  •8,500,000ananKllyforthe  three  years  It  has  been  id  oper- 
ation, acainst  only  96,000,000  nuder  tlM  75  eeat  and  36  cent  duties  of  the  former 
tariff.  Bat  for  the  holding  of  an  extraordinary  qnantityof  leaf  inhnndin  anticipa- 
tion of  lower  duties,  tbe  revenue  on  leaf  under  the  new  tariff  would  have  averaged 
nearly  (15,000,000  a  year.  Thus  the  present  dnty  on  leaf  produces  two  or  three  times 
-«  much  revenue  as  the  former  rates,  and  fonr  times  a^  mucb  us  was  collected  under 


the  uniform  rate  3S  cents  per  ponnd  prior  to  1883.  Meauwhila  domestic  tobacco  cul- 
ture thrived.  The  facte  noted  were  all  taken  direct  from  the  official  reports  of  the 
United  States  Treaeory  Department,  except  that  fur  1H93  was  estimated,  but  a  letter 
from  W.  G.  Ford,  esq.,  chief  bureau  of  statistics,  shows  that  this  estimate  ol'  the  past 
year's  imports  and  withdrawals  fur  consumption  weretonnmchby  only  19,033  pounds 
of  wrappers  and  40,910  ponnds  of  other  leaf^  or  only  $52,384  in  revenue. 

Now  wepropOM  toshow  ftem  the  same  official  records  that  a  similaroffectbae  fol- 
lowed tbe  iDcreaM  of  tbe  duties  on  mannfactured  cigars  from  (2.50  per  pound  and 
2S  per  cent  od  valorem — the  rate  in  force  for  twenty  years  or  so — to  $1.50  per  jionnd 
Mid  25  per  centod  valorem  by  the  tariff  which  went  into  effect  October  6,  lt<90.  Here 
is  a  table  that  shows  tbe  quantity  of  cigars  iuiporte<)  or  withdrawn  for  consumption 
on  whichdnties  were  actually  paid,  their  total  value  and  value  per  pound,  theamoont 
of  dnties  paid,  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 

The  import*  o/  cigar»  and  dutitt  jmid. 


*  Tbe  total  Imparts  for  tbia  voir- ■»  HiDDed  to  faavi  paid  dntj;  tks  UDODDton  which  diitr  was 
paU  isnot  rat  paUltbed.  bat  Ui*  tSclal  Np«rts  for  the  Drst  olne  montluof  thoycarihowUiBtfnDy 
ihk  qnMU^  paU  iatf.  In  i^tnolmn'- ' '-"  -  —■ ' 


WHAT  THE   TABLE   SHOWS. 

Fint.  yote  that  th«  Average  reveune  for  tfae  thr«e  veara  of  th«  MoKUyfiaM 
baa  been  nearlj  (200,000  a  jvai  more  than  the  nverase  for  the  preTiooa  imiiibi  JWiK 

Second.  Exclusive  of  the  fiscal  year  eudinE  JiineSO,  1890,  when  import* of  algsa 
were  abnonnallf  large  in  anticipation  of  higher  dutieH,  the  averasa  reveouw  bbAk 
the  McKinley  tariff  Em  been  neorlf  $300,000  a  year  greater  than  toe  mytxmfet  aodw 
the  former  tariff. 

Third,  The  quantity  of  oigats  imported  has  been  materiallj  redao«d,  bat  thv 
have  been  of  much  better  qaalitj"  and  higher  valne,  the  higher  dn^  upon  w]i{«h.  bM 
been  no  burden. 

Fonrth.  These  fanoy  imported  cigare  areoonaamed  bythe  wealthy,  who  «attatM 
to  pay  fancy  prices. 

Fifth.  The  tot«l  dnties  paid  on  imported  cigars  under  the  HoKinlej  tacUf  bave 
been  equal  to  133  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  an  increase  of  only  aboat  one-qnactar  ow 
the  rate  under  the  previons  tariff. 

The  data  in  the  above  table  for  the  fiscal  year  eixllng  Jane  3^  18S1,  laelnds 
imports  for  the  three  months  and  six  days  ended  October  6,IS90,af  the  oldtariCj 
During  tliat  first  quarter  the  imports  were  451,490  pounds  of  cigars  and  ehawofc' 
valued  at  $3.53  per  pound,  on  which  the  duty  of  $2.50  per  pound  and  26  par  oaiit  Mi 
valorem  was  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  96  per  cent.  In  tbe  eDaalaf  I 
nine  months  ended  Jnne  30, 1891,  imports  were  406,371  ponnds  valued  at  $LM  per 
pOQud,  and  tlie  higher  duties  of  M-SOpernonnd  and  26  peroeuteqaalau  adTalami> 
rate  of  )28  per  cent.  The  duties  collected  in  the  first  quart«r  of  this  year  nsdvOe 
low  tariff  were  $1,626,898,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  under  tha  hlgb  tHtfl 
amounted  to  $2,268,030.  Thus  the  higher  tariff  even  in  the  Tery  first  yMrttldMll 
reatrict  imports  and  materially  increaaed  the  xevenne. 

■FFBCrr  ON  Dommc  indvstrt. 

During  this  period  our  domeetio  cigar-mannfacturing  bosineu  was  iwvcr  iwakl 
proeperons,  though,  like  all  industry,  it  hna  been  dull  oiuce  last  June.    Whlla) 


and  cigsr-maken  have  prospered,  prices  to  consumers  have  not  b 

how  t£e  B         '    '   -     -.  .. 

I^nres  compiled  fVoi  ... 

lowing  the  prodnction  and  internal  revenue  thereon  in  the  United  Stttleste  tta  I 


B  manufacture  of  domestic  cigars  has  developed  wa  ■ 

«  compiled  f^m  the  official  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  BavWM, 
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tbnn  52  cents  a  ponnd.  The  column  Leaded  "  Duty  "  is  baaed  npon  the  annpcMition 
tbdt  all  tlie  tobacco  represented  in  the  Ant  column  went  into  coneiim|itioli  in  tbe 
year  of  iuiportation.  Tula  supposition  is.  of  course,  not  scientifically  true,  as 
tobacco  imporl«d  in  one  year  may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  warebonae  before  psM' 
■' —  '-*-   — sumption.     With  this  explanation,  I  think  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to 
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LEAP  TOBACCO. 

(PangnpklM.) 

BTATEKBHT  OF  CIOAS  KAITIJF&CTUBZItS  ASSOOATIOV  OF  IHDIAVA. 

We,  the  undersigned,  constituting  the  exeeiitive  board  of  the  Cigar 
Maiiutactnrera'  Associiition  of  Indiana,  and  representing  583  maiiulae- 
turers,  rcBpettfuily  petition  your  hoiioiuble  body  to  amend  Schedule  F 
of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  so  as  to  inakeanniform  rat«  of  duty  not 
exceeding  3ii  ceuts  per  pound  on  all  uuKteuiined  leaf  tobacco,  and  5l) 
cents  on  all  stemmed  leaf  tobacco,  ns  a  continuation  of  the  present 
exorbitant  and  uujust  rate  wilt  speedily  drive  all  employers  of  skilled 
cigar-makerH  out  of  business,  for  we  have  learned  to  our  sorrow  that 
we  could  not  raise  the  price  of  our  product  to  conform  to  the  high  rate 
of  duty,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  many  eiiii)loyer8  of  underpaid 
and  unskilled  labor  who  stood  ready  to  sell  our  customers  at  old  prices. 
Consequently,  relying  on  the  hojie  that  Congress  would  remedy  the 
imposition  we  have  up  to  tlie  present  time  been  sellng  our  product  at 
a  loss  in  order  to  hold  our  trade,  which  some  of  ua  have  been  years  in 
establishing.  Should  the  present  rate  conf  iuue  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
close  our  factories  or  rc<luce  the  jiroaent  scale  of  wages  by  one-half. 
However,  we  confidently  lioi>e  that  the  result  of  your  deliberations  will 
not  compel  us  to  resort  to  either  extremity.  Were  it  notfor  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Government  we  would  petition  your  honorable  body  for 
free  raw  material  as  promised  by  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Chi- 
cago coDventaon  and  ratified  by  tbe  people  last  iHovember. 
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We  observe  with  deep  concern  that  you  are  entertaining  a  pfoposi- 
tion  to  increase  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  ci^^ars  from  $3  per  lyOOO, 
tlie  present  rate,  to  $6  per  1,000.  This  increase,  with  even  a  tariff  of 
only  35  cents  x>er  pound  on  imported  leaf,  would  not  better  oar  oondi- 
tion  in  the  least.  We  therefore  suggest  that  if  tobacco  is  to  nuae » 
certain  proportion  of  our  revenue,  that  you  increase  the  internal  tax 
on  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  amount  now  paid  b}'^  cigars,  whiohaie 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  about  1^0  cents  per  i)ound,  while  manofEMstored 
tobacco  pays  but  6  cents  per  pound;  the  increased  revenue  derived 
from  this  equalizsition  of  tobacco  taxes  would  most  probably  meet  the 
proportion  to  be  raised  from  this  product.  We  therefore  hope  that 
after  due  deliberation  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  do  as  jocrtice  by 
removing  the  burden  placed  on  oar  industry  by  that  monstrosity  <<ihe 
McKinley  biU  » 

Edward  Ansghubtz. 

Simon  Sohmajlholz. 

John  Raitch, 

Thos.  J.  Hamilton. 

Fbed.  Biebbl. 

A.  Steffin,  Secretary. 


CIGARS. 

(Panfnph  246.) 


New  Yohk,  September  23, 1893. 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  importers  of  cigars,  respectfully  suggest  that 
ill  revising  the  tariff  on  cigars  the  duty  should  be  fixed  at  not  more 
than  $2  per  ]>ouud  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we  believing  that  this 
rate  will  produce  a  larger  revenue  than  that  received  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff,  or  under  the  former  one  of  $2.«50  per  pound  and  25  per  cent, 
and  at  the  same  time  amply  protect  the  domestic  mannfactarera. 

The  average  dutiable  value  of  imported  cigars  is  about  $52  per  thoa- 
sand,  and  average  weight  10}  pounds  per  thousand. 

On  this  basis  the  proposed  duty  would  be  $31.90  per  thousand  equal 
to  61.3  per  cent  of  dutiable  value. 

Taking  as  type«  "low-priced,"  "medium,"  and  "fine"  cigars,  the 
duty  proposed  would  be,  low-priced,  value  $24,  weight  10  x>oandfl. 
$24.80  per  thousand,  or  103^  per  cent;  medium,value  $50,  weight  13 
pounds,  $34  per  thousand,  or  68  per  cent;  fine,  value  $100,  weight  16 
pounds,  $60  per  thousand,  or  50  per  cent. 

Siiould  the  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  remain  as  at  present,  $2  per  poand 
on  wrappers  and  35  cents  per  pound  on  fillers,  the  specific  duty  sug- 
gested for  cigars,  $2  per  pound,  would  be  the  same  as  to  the  wrapper 
(a  small  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  finished  cigar),  and  would  afflrad 
a  protection  as  to  the  filler  of  $1.65  per  pound,  in  addition  to  20  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  the  (n'gar. 

Assuming  that  it  requires  as  much  as  20  pounds  of  filler  to  manuflMi* 
ture  cigars  weighing  10  p<mnds,  the  duty  on  the  unmanufactured  fllkr 
would  be :  20  pounds,  at  35  cents,  $7;  duty  on  same  filler  manuftustnrad 
into  cigars  in  a  foreign  country,  10  pounds,  at  $2,  $20;  thus  maUng  tkis 
duty  on  the  manufactured  product  nearly  three  times  that  on  tiie 
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material  for  the  same,  in  addition  to  20  per  cent  on  the  valne  of  the 
finished  article. 

Under  the  previous  tariff  of  $2.50  per  poand  and  25  i>er  cent  the 
imports  of  cigars  amonnted  to  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  quantity  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States.  Under  the  present  tariff  it  is  less  than 
2  per  cent.  This  would  indicate  that  the  manufacturing  industry  has 
tor  some  time  been  established  here  on  a  secure  basis. 
Yours,  respectfiilly, 

W.  H.  Thomas  &  Beo. 

Pabk  Tbe^obd. 

G.  W.  Fabeb. 

AOKEB,  MEBBALL  &  GONDIT. 

G.  S.  Nicholas. 
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FARM  PRODUCTS. 

(Sehodnl«  Q.) 

8TATEMIR  OF  KK.  JOSEPH  HIMMO,  OF  HUimiieTOK,  LONG  IBLAHD,  HEW  TOBX, 

Monday,  Sepiemhm'  18, 1895. 

Mr.  Ohaibman.  I  appear  here  as  representing  the  agricoltaral 
interests  of  Long  Island,  especially  of  Suffolk  County,  and  I  have  just 
handed  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee  a  petition  which  is  most 
numerously  signed;  but  other  petitions  will  follow  both  from  Sufiblk 
and  I  understand  also  from  Queens  County.  I  will  consume  a  part 
of  the  time  allotted  to  us  and  the  rest  will  be  consumed  by  Mr. 
Eugene  Parker,  of  Shelter  Island.  •  •  •  But  as  the  conditions, 
with  respect  to  protection  under  our  tariff  laws,  which  apply  to  Long 
Island  agriculture  are  common  to  the  entire  State,  I  can  not  do  other- 
wise than  treat  the  subject  in  its  entirety.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  attempt  to  x»*ove  to  you  that  there  is  no  other  State 
in  the  Union  whose  agriculture  is  so  much  in  need  of  protection  as  is 
that  of  New  York;  no  other  State  more  deserving  of  protection,  or 
which  has  in  its  farming  interests  derived  greater  benefits  from  pro- 
tection. All  this  becomes  clearly  apparent  upon  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
main  facts  in  the  agricultural  history  of  our  State. 

The  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  year  1826,  with  its  subsequent 
enlargements — a  New  York  State  public  work — ^made  New  York  City 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Western  world;  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  it  became  an  instrument  whereby  the  agriculturid  interests 
of  our  State  were  greatly  depressed  and  ultimately  revolutionized.  Not 
even  in  the  fruitful  Oenesee  Valley  were  our  farmers  able  to  compete 
with  Western  farmers  in  the  production  of  the  cereals  or  in  raising 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  The  great  West  became  the  source  of 
supply  for  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  not  only  in  our  own  markets  but 
for  export  to  foreign  countries.  The  inevitable  result  was  that  for  many 
years  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  State  of  New  York  were  greatly 
depreciated  in  value.  Many  of  our  brawniest  and  most  enterprising 
young  men  went  West.  In  many  instances  briars  and  undei*brush 
covei^  farms  which  before  had  maintained  thrifty  homes.  But  the 
sturdiest  of  our  farmers  clung  tenaciously  to  the  sod  of  their  native 
State.  Never  despairing,  they  set  about  the  task  of  discovering  some 
means  of  deliverance  from  an  environment  which  seemed  to  be  barring 
them  out  of  their  owu  market.  They  investigated  and  experimented. 
The  aids  of  science  and  art  were  called  into  requisition.  The  farmers' 
institute  and  agricultural  journalism  also  accomplished  much.  At  last 
the  whole  character  of  our  agriculture  was  revolutionized.  New  modes 
of  tillage  were  inaugurated,  and  a  new  line  of  staple  agricultural  prod« 
nets  was  adopted.  But  as  prosx^erity  was  once  more  dawning  upon  our 
farmers  a  nearer  and  a  sharper  comi>etition  appeared.  It  was  like  the 
irony  of  fate.  I  refer  to  the  fertile  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec^ 
which  join  New  York  on  the  north  and  west,  and  which  have  a  soil 
similar  to  that  of  northern  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  eastern  Wis- 
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consin,  and  the  whole  of  Micliigan,  all  being  situated  iu  the  St.  Law- 
rence Basin.  The  Canadian  farmers  began  shaqily  to  compete  with 
our  New  York  farmers  in  the  whole  line  of  their  new  specialties  and 
with  the  advantages  of  cheaper  labor. 

Tliis  latter  fa<-t  is  unquestionable  for  the  reason  that  thousands — yes, 
hundreds  of  thousands — of  Canadian  laborers  have  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  been  dravnito  the  United  States  by  the  attraction  of 
higher  wages.    Canadian  competition  is  easy  by  the  Chaiuplain  Canal 
route  and  over  the  various  railroads  which  extend  from  l^ew  York  to  the 
Canadian  fiontier.  lu  important  iustiiuces  the  rates  for  tran8iK>rtation 
are  actually  less  ft'om  some  of  the  principal  towns  iu  Canaila  than  from 
X)oiutj^  in  the  State  of  New  York.    Besides,  three-fourths  of  the  imports 
of  agricultural  products  from  countries  beyond  the  sea  are  brong^ht  to 
New  York  city  at  the  very  lowest  return  cargo  rates.    But  relief  e^irae 
from  an  unexpected  source.    Our  war  tarifl",  which  was,  a«  we  all  know, 
devised  with  the  single  object  in  view  of  saving  the  life  of  this  nation, 
was  fairly  protective,  and  the  beneficent  j)rovisions  of  that  policy  have 
been  enjoyed  by  New  Y'ork  farmers  for  thirty-two  years.    Under  this 
favorable  condition  a  new  generation  of  farmers  has  appeared.    Finally 
when  that  last  and  most  important  of  all  the  reductions  in  our  customs 
revenues  was  made  in  the  McBjnley  bill — Bepublican  tarifl:*  reform — 
our  New  Y'ork  farmers  came  on  here  from  Dunkirk  at  the  west,  and 
Bouse  Point  at  the  north,  almost  to  Montauk  Point,  at  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island,  and  proved  to  the  then  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  they  needed  and  had  good  reason  for  asking  additional  protection 
on  their  staple  products,  and  they  got  about  what  they  asked  for.    All 
this  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  printed  testimony  taken  by  the  Oommit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  that  time,  and  I  need  not  go  over  the  ground. 
And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  will,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  the  "grand  results  achieved  by  the 
indomitable  perseverance  and  intelligent  enterprise  of  New  York  rarm- 
ers,  aided  by  a  beneficent  tariff  policy.    New  York  is  to-day  the  first 
State  of  the  Union,  as  to  the  value  of  its  hay  cro}),  which,  for  the  last 
five  years,  averaged  in  value  about  4505,000,000;  the  next  State  in  the 
order  of  value  being  Pennsylvania,  wliose  hay  crop  was  valued  at  about 
936,000,000.    You  are  undoubtedly  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  fiftrm 
value  of  the  hay  crop  of  this  country  greatly  exceeds  the  farm  value  of 
our  cotton  crop.  They  stand  thus :  Hay  ,*'4(K),000,00U ;  cotton,  9305,000,000. 
In  the  production  of  potatoes.  New  York  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
the  average  home  value  of  our  potato  crop  for  the  last  five  years 
reported  having  been  very  nearly  $12,000,000;  the  next  State  in  the 
order  of  value  being  Pennsylvania,  wliose  potato  crop  was  valued  at 
only  $6,700,000.    Then  New  York  has  bex^ome  the  largest  producer  of 
beans.    The  annual  value  of  our  bean  crop  is  about  $4,000,000.    The 
beans  of  Boston  are  chiefly  raised  in  New  York.    Then  certain  counties 
have  made  hops  their  specialty,  the  average  value  of  this  crop  for  the 
State  being  over  $6,000,000.    Other  counties  have  found  their  soil  and 
climate  suitable  to  the  raising  of  tobacco,  chiefly  for  wrappers.    Wayne 
County  produces  peppermint  and  converts  it  into  the  ])eppermint  oil 
of  commerce.    The  I'aising  of  poultry  is  also  a  large  industry  through- 
out the  State,  the  value  of  our  poultry  and  ^^^  product  bt*ing  about 
$7,300,000  annually. 

Wheat,  corn,  oats,  also  domestic  animals — horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs — are  alternative  products  and  chiefly  for  local  consumi)tioii.  Long 
Island  is  the  garden  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Our  vegetables  com- 
maud  the  highest  prices  iu  these  markets.     We  can  raise  cabbages 
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enough  to  meet  the  sauerkraut  demand  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  said  that 
at  the  east  end  of  Suffolk  County  we  raise  half  the  cauliflower  raised  in 
the  United  States.  Then  our  pickle  factories  have  become  impoi-tant 
'industries,  and  great  helps  to  the  farmer.  Each  one  of  these  farm  prod- 
ucts is  fairly  ju^otected. 

Fruit  raising  is  becoming  a  very  imi>ortant  industry  throughout  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  to  it  is  allied  hundreds  of  industries,  great  and 
small,  devoted  to  the  preserving  of  fruits,  which  are  sold  in  the  princi- 
pal markets  of  the  country.  These  industries  and  fruit  raising  were 
greatly  stimulated  by  putting  sugar  on  the  free  list — one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  McKinley  act.  The  year  after  that  act  was 
passed  more  fruit  and  sugar  came  together  in  the  State  of  New  York 
than  in  any  previous  year  of  its  history.  Yes,  sir:  among  the  felicities 
of  our  present  tariff  policy,  the  New  York  farmer  has  free  fertilizers  for 
the  enrichment  of  his  soil,  and  free  sugar  for  preserving  the  fruits  of  his 
soil.  He  also  has  a  free  breakfast  table — ^free  tea.  free  coffee,  and  free 
sugar.  Yes,  sir;  the  taiiff  now  in  force  protects  tne  laboring  man  both 
on  its  dutiable  side  and  on  its  free  side. 

I  can  not,  however,  t>ake  your  time  to  state  in  detail  what  the  present 
protective-tariff  policy  has  done  directly  for  New  York  agriculture. 
The  tariff  indicates  that  upon  its  face. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
benefits  afforded  to  New  York  farmers  in  the  McKinley  act  which  I 
can  not  omit.  I  refer  to  the  hundreds — ^yes,  thousands — of  local  markets 
created  for  agricultural  products  by  protected  manufactures  of  our  State 
from  Buffalo  at  the  west,  and  Plattsburg  at  the  north,  away  down  to 
Sag  Harbor,  on  Long  Island.  There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  in  which 
manufactures  have  been  so  happily  correlated  with  agriculture.  There 
is  to-day  hardly  one  of  the  sixty  counties  of  our  State  which  has  not 
some  tariff-protected  industry,  and  the  result  is  that  New  York  State  is 
by  many  millions  the  flrst  manufacturing  State  in  the  Union.  Yes, 
sir;  it  is  our  local  markets,  created  by  protected  manufactures,  which 
today  constitute  the  most  beneficent  feature  of  the  entire  protective 
|K)licy  in  its  application  to  agriculture.  From  one  end  of  our  great 
State  to  another  you  can  find  abundant  verification  of  the  important 
economic  fact  that  wherever  manufactures  are  located,  there  the  farmer 
prospers  and  the  value  of  his  lands  appreciates.  At  the  same  time  the 
I)eople  employed  in  manufactures  are  benefited  by  their  proximity  to 
agricultural  production. 

This  happy  association  of  manufactures  with  agriculture  has  been 
rapidly  developing  on  Long  Island  during  the  last  ten  years.  We  have 
a  rubber  goods  factory  employing  500  persons,  an  agate-ware  factory 
employing  over  1,200  persons,  a  watch-case  factory,  lace-curtain  factor- 
ies, quite  a  variety  of  toy  factories  carried  on  by  Germans  who  have 
come  among  us  during  the  last  twenty  years,  besides  gold  beaters, 
('iluminium-beaters,  platinum-beaters,  and  silver-beaters,  and  other 
small  industries.  But  time  forbids  that  I  should  go  into  the  detail  of 
this  wonderful  story,  full  of  hope  and  joy  and  prosperity  to  the  thou- 
sands of  homes  in  the  great  State  of  New  York.  I  will  just  give  you  one 
illustration  of  what  manufactures  do  for  the  general  interests  of  our 
State.  The  amount  paid  for  wages  of  labor  in  the  manufactures  of  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  during  the  census  year  1890  amounted 
to  $200,512,997,  whereas  the  total  amount  paid  on  account  of  labor  in 
the  importing  business  of  New  York  amounted  to  only  $2,700,000. 
That  illustrates  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  market  for  agricultural 
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products  created  by  mannfactures  and  by  foreign  commerce  in  theehief 
commercial  city  of  America. 

The  value  of  the  products  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States  ii^ 
1800  amounted  to  $1,886,861,676,  and  the  indications  from  worked-np 
daUi  are  that  the  total  for  1890  wiU  be  over  $9,000,000,000.  It  atoo 
a])pears  probable  that  the  increased  production  was  gre;iter  in  New 
York  than  in  any  other  State.  Our  agricnltui-e  has  correspondingly 
increased. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  to  our  protective  tariff  mainly  that  we  owe  this 
enormous  development,  and  tlie  fact  that  our  internal  commerce  is  now 
fully  thirty  times  as  large  as  our  foreign  commerce,  and  larger  than  tiie 
international  commerce  of  the  globe.  Will  you  reverse  the  eonditionfl 
under  which  this  wonderful  development  has  been  realized? 

That  the  prosperity  of  our  vast  industrial  system  was  promoted  bf 
the  McKinley  act,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  i>eople  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York  was  advanced  by  the  provisions  of  that  act,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  first  two  years  after  its  passage  the  valne  (rf 
the  increased  production  of  manufactures  in  our  State  amounted  to 
$31,315,130,  while  the  increase  in  wages  paid  to  labor  amounted  to 
t6,377,925.  Besides,  during  these  two  years,  there  was  an  increase  of 
$85,000,000  in  the  deposits  of  the  savings  banks  of  the  State  of  New 
York.     - 

Yes,  sir;  after  thirty- two  years  of  protection  we  see  the  commeroial, 
iudustrial,  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  Empire  State  full  higta 
advanced.  She  still  maintains  her  proud  position  as  the  first  State  of 
the  Union  in  population,  first  in  wealth,  first  in  commerce,  first  in  man 
ufacturcs,  and  among  the  very  foremost  in  the  value  of  her  products 
of  agriculture,  and  in  the  value  of  her  farming  lands  at  the  very  front. 
And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  state  to  you  the  precise  liniitatton 
of  the  protection  which  Kew  York  farmers  seek,  and  which,  by  the 
grace  of  laws  now  in  force,  we  enjoy  under  tariff  protection.  Itispa^ 
fectly  expressed  in  the  following  language  of  that  res«)lution  reported 
to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  of  1892 — '^  that  when  custom- 
house taxation  is  levied  upon  articles  of  any  kind  produced  in  this 
country  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad, 
when  such  a  difierence  exists,  fully  measures  au}'  i)()ssible  benefit  to 
labor."  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  sound  American  doctrine— AmerioaD 
rates  of  wages  to  American  laborers  in  every  branch  of  American 
enterprise.  And,  sir,  it  remains  a  pleasant  memory  and  an  inspiratkm 
of  hope  that  when  this  Democratic  utterance  in  favor  of  .ideqaatefiro- 
te<'tiou  was  ti*ampled  in  the  dust  by  a  majority  which  repudiated  pro- 
tection in  every  form  there  were  342  delegates,  or  nearly  40  per  cent  of 
the  entire  convention,  who  voted  no  to  the  policy  of  demolition  which 
prevailed. 

In  the  year  1840  a  free-trade  movement  sprung  up  in  France.  It  went 
so  far  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  which 
had  been  inaugurated  by  the  great  Napoleon  as  a  means  of  secnrinf 
commercial  independence  of  England,  since  which  time  it  had  besa 
fostered  by  protex^tion.  The  brilliant  and  patriotic  statesman,  Tfaler^ 
afterwards  president  of  the  French  Republic,  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  powers.  In  a  wonderfully  eloquent  speech  in  the  French  Assembly 
he  i)ointed  to  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  French  people 
were  earning  their  daily  bread  in  the  intimately  related  agricultoral 
and  manufacturing  processes  of  the  beet-sugar  industry^  and  he 
declared  that  the  destruction  of  that  industry  would  be  a  gigantie  poUt- 
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ical  crime.  This  important  industry  was  thus  savea,  and  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  valuable  industries  of  France. 
•  Sir,  we  lived  in  an  age  in  which  hot  competition  and  narrow  margins 
condition  all  commercial  effort.  When  you  strike  a  blow  at  the  care- 
fully nurtured  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  or  enter  upon  any  line  of  policy  which  shall  disturb 
those  relationships  which  have  been  developed  by  thirty-two  years  of  fair 
and  beneficent  protection,  you  will  perpetrate  a  wrong  far  transcending 
ia  magnitude  that  political  crime  against  which  the  patriot  Thiers 
warned  his  countrymen  fifty  yc^rs  ago. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  say  the  limit  of  protection  is  the  disparity  of  wages 
between  the  two  countriesf 

Mr.  Ndcmo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Take  the  question  of  hops,  do  you  think  the  present 
duty  on  hops  is  measured  by  the  statement  you  have  just  given? 

Mr.  NiMMO.  I  think  so,  as  a  general  rule.  I  propose  to  submit  a  state- 
ment showing  the  cost  and  prices  of  this  country  and  amount  of  duty, 
and  then  a  s^tement  showing  the  average  rate  of  wages,  which  I  shall 
be  able  to  get  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  these  statistics  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  work  them  out:  but  I 
will  submit  a  statement  in  regard  to  i>otatoes  and  onions  and  all  those 
staples  which  we  have  on  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Turner.  Perhaps  that  statement  will  give  us  the  information. 

Mr.  Patne.  There  is  a  diffierenoe  in  the  rate  of  interest  here  and  in 
the  old  country,  is  there  nott 

Mr.  NiMMO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patne.  Ought  not  the  capital  used  in  producing  these  crops 
also  be  taken  into  consideration! 

Mr.  NiMMO.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  view  I  have  not  taken,  but  it  certainly 
should;  that  is  to  say  if  men  propose  to  maintain  the  doctrine  which 
protectionists  maintain,  that  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  and 
the  difference  in  the  x)ermanent  body  of  capital  should  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Patne.  You  can  not  make  up  the  difference  in  wages  unless 
you  make  up  at  the  same  time  the  difference  in  interest  and  other  causes 
which  enter  into  it,  cost  of  machinery,  etc.,  taxes,  land,  and  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  Ndimo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patne.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  Tarsnet.  And  notwithstanding  the  want  of  competition  with 
Long  Island  bean-raisers,  they  have  been  able  to  destroy  that  in- 
dustry! 

Mr.  NiMMO.  Well,  we  sue  to  Massachusetts.  I  want  to  call  your 
attention,  gentlemen,  to  this  fact;  that  by  consequence  of  this  Canadian 
and  foreign  comx)etition,  and  equally  the  Western  competition,  we  were 
driven  from  these  great  staples,  and  we  have  to  put  the  different  soils 
of  our  State  into  just  such  products  as  we  find  suits  them.  Our  Long 
Island  soil  is  not  suitable  for  beans,  but  there  are  certain  parts  of  the 
State  of  Kew  York  suited  to  beans  where  they  can  be  raised,  and  in 
other  parts  tobacco,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  any  sale  for  agricultural  lands  in  New  York 
now,  or  during  the  past  two  years! 

Mr.  NiMMO.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  appreciation  of  value. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  course  of  the  market  value 
for  lands.  Are  not  the  Hudson  Kiver  lands  a  great  deal  cheaper  than 
they  used  to  be! 
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Mr.  NlSTMO.  They  vary  very  mach.    Some  have   appreoistsd  latf  ■ 
mucli,  anil  otliers,  vliich  were  lands  snited  for  wheat  or  raising  rtoek 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  not  the  farms  of  New  England  mndt  eha^K 
than  they  nsed  to  bet 

Mr.  NiHHO.  Ou  the  average  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that, 

Mr.  Turner.  Perhaps  you  will  ulso  inclade  that  in  yoar  teblet 

Mr.  NiHMO.  Well,  I  will  remeiriber  that,  sir,  aud  try  to  ^et  ttuL  I 
think  you  will  find  it  is  a  variable  thing.  Some  of  the  bottom  laiadl 
have  appreciated,  and  the  upper  lands,  where  tbey  raise  oattla»  liATC 
not;  but  just  as  thoy  have  discovered  tho  specialty  adapted  totheliBd 
that  land  has  appreciated.  The  same,  gentlemen,  as  iu  Xorth  OaroUi^ 
where  lies  this  bright-tobaeoo  region.  At  one  time  it  may  have  Iwa 
bought  for  $2  or  $3  an  acre,  and  when  it  was  discovered  that  Ail 
tdbMXO  was  a  specialty  it  went  up  to  $100  an  acre. 

Mr.  TuRNEB.  I  think  you  must  be  a  little  mistaken  about  itf 

Mr.  NiHMO.  it  went  np  immensely. 

Mr.  TURNEB.  Lands  are  pretty  cheap  there  now.  I  was  raised  on 
those  poor  acres  myself. 

Mr.  NiMHD.  Tbey  appreciated  very  mach,  bat  it  has  been  eight  or 
ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  fuBNEE.  They  did  at  one  time  rise  in  value,  but  they  have  Bot 
gone  up  very  mnch. 

Mr.  NiMMO.  I  guess  yon  are  mnoing  them  out;  I  gness  yon  ran  tlM 
soil  out.    Tobacco  is  a  very  exhausting  crop. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Tboiie  gentlemen  who  make  fertilizers  have  deviaed  s 
way  to  make  those  lands  produce  rather  too  freely  and  the  snn^  it 
too  large  t 

Mr.  NiMMO.  We  discover  that  a  certain  crop  is  suited  to 
we  have  got  to  alternate.  For  instance,  there  is  Mr.  Pari 
tell  you  on  Long  Island  we  put  out  a  field  of  cabbages.  I 
there  is  a  caterpillar  who  goes  to  work  and  eat»  off  the  on 
and  he  goes  in  the  ground  prepared  to  get  up  the  next  ye 
the  job,  bat  we  do  not  put  in  cabbages  the  next  year  and  1 
fool  him. 

Mr,  Turner.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Irish  potato  ic 

Mr.  NiMMO.  Well,  sir,  I  have  collected  statistics  at  vi 
bat  I  am  not  in  the  trade  at  all. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  want  to  know  when  the  Bermuda  potat 
New  Torki 

Mr.  NlUHO.  I  think  early  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Can  not  you  fix  the  datel 

Mr.  NlHVO.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  market,  but 
along  in  the  spring.   I  will  tell  you  what  it  will  do  sometime 
Bermuda  is  a  small  place,  once  in  a  while  there  coinus  alon 
shiploads  and  that  knocks  the  market  for  our  itotatoes. 
tion  simply  protects  Long  Island  farmers  when  potatoes  at 

Mr.  Tubneb.  The  Florida  i>otato  gets  there  a  good  dea 
potatoes.     Do  you  want  any  protection  agiiinst  the  Florid 

Mr.  NiMMO,  No,  sir;  we  live  in  a  country  iu  which  we 
free  traders  between  each  other  as  you  are.  I  belies 
expressed  that  opinion  when  he  said,  some  years  ago  (I 
took  it  down),  that  this  country  was  formed  by  a  union  o: 
presented  to  the  foreign  nations  an  iinbrokeu  front. 

Mr.  Gbab.  Is  not  land  cheaper  in  Canada  than  on  Long 
York! 

Mr.  Niiufo.  Tes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Gear.  And  labor,  also! 

Mr.  NiMMO.  Yes,  sir;  very  much. 

Mr.  Gear.  It  does  not  cost  mii(»1i  more  to  send  Canadian  products 
to  the  New  York  markets  than  from  Long  Island! 

Mr.  NiMMO.  No,  sir;  they  have  very  cheap  rates  for  carrying,  and 
they  defy  the  interstate-commerce  law  in  regard  to  the  long  and  short 
haul.  They  are  getting  cheaper  rates  in  many  x>oiuts  in  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  and  I  was  told  not  long  ago  by  a  Vermont  man  that 
hay  over  the  line  in  Canada  is  delivered  in  New  York  and  overcame 
the  tariff  of  $4  a  ton  by  violating  the  interstate-commerce  act  in 
respect  to  the  long  and  short  haul. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  A  citizen  in  Buffalo  and  other  places  along  the  line 
who  has  to  buy  some  hay  gets  some  benefit  f 

Mr.  NiMMO.  A  citizen  who  buys 

Mr.  Tabsney.  a  man  who  does  not  raise  it,  but  buys  it,  gets  soAie  of 
the  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  price! 

Mr.  Payne.  Does  he  or  the  Canadian  farmer! 

Mr.  NiMMO.  He  does  not  suflfer  to  the  amount  of  the  tariflP.  He  gets 
his  hay  always  at  a  fair  rate,  at  which  the  American  citizen  engaged 
in  making  hay  in  the  first  place  will  produce. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  The  product  from  Canada  comes  much  cheaper! 

Mr.  Ntmmo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarnsey.  You  think  the  higher  the  tariff  the  consumer  gets  more 
benefit! 

Mr.  NiBOfO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  think  the  more  consumers  there  are  than  pro- 
ducers  

Mr.  NiMMO.  There  you  strike  the  root  of  tariffs  which  do  not  coalesce. 

Mr.  Beeb.  Are  there  any  more  consumers  than  producers  in  New 
York! 

Mr;  Tarsney.  In  agricultural  products 

Mr.  Eeed.  We  can  not  have  jUI  consumers  on  one  side  and  separate 
those  on  the  other  side.  That  would  be  too  large  a  ratio.  We  want 
all  consumers  and  producers  tested  together.  That  seems  to  be  a  fal- 
lacious idea  addressed  to  65,000,000  consumers. 

Mr.  NiMMo.  I  think  the  proper  way  to  quote  that  is  not  to  count 
heads,  but  to  see  the  amount  of  money  which  goes  into  the  producers' 
hands,  how  it  affects  the  producers  as  a  whole,  and  how  it  affects  the 
consumers  as  a  whole.  Not  the  number  of  people,  because  one  farmer 
raises  hay  enough  to  supply  40  or  50  different  men.  We  can  not  do  it 
on  that  equation. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  spoke  of  furnishing  some  figures  in  regard 
to  difference  in  cost  of  labor,  and  also  spoke  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  difference  in  cost  of  cajntal.  I  presume  that  these  fig- 
ures that  you  will  furnish  us  will  be  directed  to  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production,  from  whatever  cause  that  difi'erence  arises,  in  for- 
eign countries  and  in  this  counta:y! 

Mr.  NiMMO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bregkinridoe.  Will  you  make  them  bear  upon  that  point! 

Mr.  NiMHO.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  remember  that.  The  statistics  do  not 
cover  everything.    They  do  not  develop  everything  yet. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  understand  you  are  addressing  yourself  to 
demonstrate  as  far  as  you  can  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  products  in 
this  country  and  in  competing  countries! 

Mr.  NiMMO.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  prepare  a  table  showing  that,  illustrat- 
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inc  the  fnet  that  the  tariff  on  agricultural  prodncta  does  not « 
diB'ereiice  in  the  cost  of  producing  iu  fofeign  countries  and  hflsa. 

Mr.  Bbeckinridgk.  Yoii  will  I'umish  statistics  bearing  opcm  tfatl 

Mr.  NiMifo.  Yt'B,  sir.  I  do  not  think,  from  what  I  know — tlieUMt 
Bureau,  tliough,  would  give  aa  clear  information  as  we  wonM  vvat 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  yon  had  any  intercourse  with  the  OanadJaaftiMr 
personally  t 

Mr.  NiHMO.  I  have  been  throngh  Canada. 

Mr.  Pa  THE.  They  have  got  the  idea  generally  np  there  that  tfev 
pay  this  custom-house  duty  themselves  f 

Mr.  NiMMO.  I  think  they  have. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  a  pretty  general,  well-fixed  idea  tiiera  .iritb  Ife* 
farmers  that  they  have  to  pay  itl 

Mr.  KiHHO.  I  think  if  the  duty  was  takeu  all  otF  their  ftmnaw  mi 
pat  on  the  American  farmers  there  would  be  a  pretty  decided  Idw  M  to 
who  pays  the  duty. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  agree  with  yon.    I  think  they  woqid. 

Mr.  Nrsmo.  I  think  it  would  be  a  practical  answer  to  t 
ical  qaestiou  as  tu  who  pays  the  duty. 
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btathiemt  of  kk.  j.  zdokhx  paxksb. 


Mr.  GnATBHAN  and  Gbntlembn  of  thb  Cohkittbf- 
inc,  a«  representing  the  farmers  of  Suffolk  County,  K. 
you  not  to  change  the  existing  duty  on  agricultural  pro 

Potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  onions,  poul 
and  garden  seedu  are  our  principal  crops  and  New  York 
pal  market. 

Potatoes,  I  may  say,  is  our  chief  money  crop.  On 
dry  weather  this  year  we  have  only  half  a  crop  and  hai 
an  average  of  about  TO  cents  per  bushel.  Last  year  oo: 
was  about  (X)  cents  per  bushel. 

There  were  imported  daring  the  year  ending  June  • 
pori,  of  New  York,  2,550,092  bushels,  that  sold  at  an  a- 
per  barrel,  as  estimated  by  the  dealers  and  commist 
importation  extended  from  December  until  June  and  U 
it  would  have  stopped.  Deducting  the  duty,  about  68  c 
sack,  the  potatoes  sold  at  33  cents  per  bushel.  If  you 
ocean  freight,  sack  2  cents,  freight  and  handling  to  por 
centfi,  you  have  20  cents  for  the  English,  Scotch,  or  Gei 

These  importations  occurred  during  the  winter  and 
and  come  iu  direct  competition  with  our  potatoes,  that '. 
over  iu  cellars  at  considerable  expense,  waste,  etc 

The  acreage  in  potatoes  on  Long  Island  has  increast 
cent  in  the  past  two  years. 

We  cannot  raise  potiitoes  in  SuSolk  County  for  lea 
per  bushel.  We  beg  yonr  honorable  committee  not  to 
potatoes. 

The  acreage  planted  to  ruta-baga  turnips  is  not  one 
twenty  years  ago,  and  we  are  being  driven  oat  of  oar  oi 
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York  City,  by  the  foreign  products.  Thirty-six  thousand  barrels  of 
Canadian  turnips  were  sold  in  Kew  York  City  during  the  winter  anil 
spring  of  1892-'93  at  an  average  of  65  cents  per  barrel.  Three-quarters 
of  the  Long  Island  crop  was  allowed  to  rot  in  the  fields,  as  it  would 
cost  us  20  cents  per  barrel  freight,  7  cents  cartage,  6  cents  for  sack,  and 
10  per  cent  commission — about  40  cents'  expense,  besides  labor. 

The  freight  from  Gait,  Hamilton,  and  other  inland  points  in  Canada 
is  7  cents  per  bushel  to  New  York  City. 

A  change  of  duty  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty  of 
15  cents  per  bushel  might  keep  this  industry  from  being  crushed  out 
of  existence. 

Brussels  sprouts,  from  France  and  Spain,  about  supply  our  market. 
The  crop  requires  a  large  amount  of  labor.  That  is  cheap  in  France 
and  Spain.  From  several  hundred  acres  planted  in  the  two  eastern 
towns  of  Suffolk  County,  eight  years  ago,  less  than  40  acres  are  planted 
this  year. 

The  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  not  protective.  A  specific 
duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  might  enable  us  to  compete. 

Cabbage  is  one  of  Long  Island's  main  crops.  The  acreage  was  in- 
creased 30  per  cent  the  past  year  in  Suffolk  County  alone.  The  duty 
of  3  cents  per  head  is  not  prohibitory.  Only  the  larger  heads  of  cab- 
bage are  sent  over,  weighing  12  to  18  pounds  each,  an  average  barrel 
of  such  cabbage  paying  a  duty  of  33  cents. 

We  pray  you  not  to  reduce  the  duty  on  cabbages. 

Sauerkraut,  a  product  of  cabbage,  is  import^  duty  free.  A  duty 
of  1  cent  per  i>ound  would  enable  it  to  be  made  in  this  counti-y. 

Cauliflower. — ^Prior  to  1885  three-quarters  of  the  entire  product  of 
the  United  States  was  grown  in  the  two  eastern  towns  of  Suffolk 
County.  The  importation  of  cauliflower  in  salt  or  brine  from  Germany 
caused  a  reduction  in  acreage,  until,  in  1888,  only  160,000  barrels  of 
the  fresh  article  was  sent  to  the>New  York  market,  with  no  demand  at 
the  pickle  houses  for  it  to  salt,  except  at  1  cent  per  pound,  a  price 
impossible  to  raise  it  for.  The  acreage  has  decreased  until,  in  1892,  less 
than  92,000  barrels  were  sent  to  market.  This  year  the  acreage  has 
increased  10  per  cent,  but  the  dry  weather  has  cut  the  crops  off  one- 
hsdf.    To  supply  this  deficiency  it  is  to  be  imported  from  England. 

[From  Fruit  Trade  Jonmftl,  September  9, 1803.] 

There  is  a  moTement  on  foot  to  ship  cauliflower  to  this  coantry  from  England 
where  it  is  abundantly  raised ;  the  outlook  here  at  present  is  unfavorable  for  a  good 
crop.    Long  Island  reports  a  short  yield,  6wing  to  severe  drought. 

The  duty  on  this  product  is  not  enoagh  to  protect  it  and  is  far  from 
being  prohibitory. 

Onions  sae  grown  in  considerable  quantities.  The  average  price  for 
two  years  past  about  $2  per  barrel.  The  duty  of  40  cents  per  bushel 
does  not  shut  out  the  foreigner  and  is  no  more  protection  than  the  crop 
needs,  if  to  be  grown  at  all  in  this  country.  The  importation  of  onions 
from  Spanish  and  other  Mediterranean  ports,  especially  Egypt,  is  as- 
suming vast  proportions. 

Eggs. — ^The  increase  of  price  to  the  Long  Island  farmer  the  past  two 
years  has  been  from  2  to  3  cents  per  dozen  on  eggs,  a  fact  noticed  by 
them  and  fully  appreciated. 

Ghickens  (spring)  have  also  increased  3  to  4  cents  per  pound,  and 
farmers  are  increasing  the  number  of  fowle  kept. 

The  duty  should  not  be  reduced  on  these  articles. 

Garden-seed  growing  is  an  important  tndostiy  in  Suffolk.  <jcsq32^. 
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Bat  tbe  ntiRing  of  seeds  by  the  fanners  in  confine 
almost  eiitiraly  to  cabbage  seed,  for  which  we  ha 
as  "  Long  Island  growu  seeil."    The  acreage  is  ii 

For  the  growing  of  beet,  carrot,  onion,  and  oti 
sible  to  contract  with  the  agents  of  the  se«d  hoas4 
be  profitable  to  the  grower. 

They  say  they  can  import  at  prices  ofTered. 

The  fanners  of  Suffolk  County,  through  their  h 

earnestly  request  that  no  reduction  be  made  in  t 

ale,  and  that  the  duty  on  Brussels  sprouts  and 

and  that  a  specific  duty  be  pat  on  aanerkraat,  as  1 

Very  respectfally, 

J.  EuasNs  Pabxxb, 

Shbltbb  Island,  Suffolk  County,  "S.  Y. 

Mr.  Brtan.  What  is  yoor  businesst 

Hr.  Pabkbb.  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  On  Long  Island  1 

Mr.  Pabkbb.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Bbtak.  How  much  land  do  yon  farml 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  400  acres. 

Mr.  Betan.  And  your  association  is  that  of  the  coontyl 

Mr.  Pabkbb.  Tea,  sir. 
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TOESDAT,  Sep 


Mr.  Chaibman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commit 
sent  here  from  Xew  York  by  two  diSerent  organizat 
9,200  workingmen,  and  they  ask  for  a  reduction  or  a 
from  Bermuda  produce  on  the  grounds  that  the  SBOS 
in  advance  of  our  own,  and  that  the  free  importatioi 
would  not  compete  with  the  American  product  bol 
middle  class  and  the  working  people  to  purchase  &esh 
they  need  for  their  health,  earlier  than  they  can  now 
high  prices,  due  to  the  duty  on  them,  and  the  low  ext 
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Associated  Trades  of  1 

New  York,  Sep 

Tbe  Associated  Trades  of  New  York  City  and  the  '^ 

form  Leagae  of  New  York  held  a  joint  meeting  on 

September  15,  at  No.  804  Ninth  avenue.    Delegates  w 

aenting  9,200  workingmen.    The  M\.oiiniiet«sa\T).\XQ-i 

£m^vtd,  Titat  we  demand  ttiaA.  \b«  on.^^  o^'<)« 
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the  Bermnda  Islands  be  removed  or  greatly  reduced  so  that  middle- 
class  and  working  people  may  be  able  to  purchase  and  use  the  fresh 
vegetables  which  are  necessary  for  their  health  in  the  early  spring- 
time. These  products  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  products  of 
our  country,  for  the  Bermuda  crop  arrives  two  months  before  ours  is 
ready  for  use. 

Eesolvedj  That  A.  H.  Gallahue,  chairman  of  the  Workingmen's  Ke- 
form  League,  be  empowered  to  proceed  to  Washington  and  present 
these  resolutions  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  and  demand  that  some  action  be  taken  on  them. 
Bespectfully, 

James  A.  Fox, 

tSccreiary. 
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(Schedule  CI.) 
STATEMEHT  SUBXIITED  BT  HALIAK  CHAMBEB  OF  COHMEfiCE  OF  NEW  YOBK; 

LEMONS. 

Little  or  no  duty  at  all  should  be  levied  on  this  fruit.  A  very  small 
portion,  possibly  not  over  one-fortieth  part  of  the  entire  consumption 
is  raised  in  this  country,  and  that  only  reaches  its  maturity  at  a  time 
when  the  imports  from  Italy  are  nearly  at  an  end.  Any  duty  on  this  fiuit 
has  no  other  efiect  but  the  one  of  raising  the  revenue  at  the  expense 
and  detriment  of  the  people  at  large. 

OBANGES. 

The  very  large  and  constantly  increasing  home  production  of  this 
very  wholesome  fruit,  which,  on  the  American  market,  generally  brings 
a  higher  price  than  the  one  of  foreign  origin,  together  with  the  fact  that 
all  boxes  wherein  the  fruit  is  imported  are  made  of  Americiin  wood,  ought 
to  be  ample  and  abundant  reasons  to  place  it  on  the  free  list. 

OLIVE  OIL. 

The  duty  now  existing  on  this  healthy  and  very  necessary  product 
seems  to  us  rather  unreasonable.  Pure  olive  oil,  aside  from  being  a 
wholesome  food,  is  one  of  the  ingredients  most  needed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  reliable  medicines.  Olive  oil,  such  as  comes  from  Italy,  is  not 
a«  yet  produced  in  this  country,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be,  at  present, 
very  much  probability  of  its  being  done  in  the  very  near  future.  In 
our  judgment  the  day  is  still  very  far  off  when  olive  oil  of  American 
make  can  be  brought  on  the  market  to  compete  with  the  one  of  Italian 
production;  there  is,  therefore,  no  plausible  reasons  why  the  poor 
classes  of  the  present  generation  should  be  deprived  of  the  benelit  of 
pure  and  cheap  olive  oil.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  imposition 
of  duty,  both  on  the  oil  and  on  the  bottles  (wherein  quite  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  is  imported  to  this  country),  adulteration  on  a  rather 
extensive  scale  has  of  late  become,  in  the  leading  centers  of  the  IJnion.^ 
a  rather  common  and  increasing  practice ;  and  what  \fii  %^,^5\\sx<^^O^ass^s3c^r 
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able,  is  the  fact  that  cheap  olive  oil,  intended  only  for  meobanfiBa!!  $M  ^ 
manufacturing  purposes,  by  entering  these  ports  free  of  da^,  «B  tte 
present  tariff  provides,  finds  its  way  to  the  abodes  of  the  XK>or  ^  anb- 
stitute  for  pure  and  refined  olive  oil.  We  are,  therefore,  of  the  opinka 
that  the  placing  of  this  salubrious  product  on  the  free  list  will  olbr  ft 
very  material  benefit  to  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same  time  pat  an  and 
to  all  kinds  of  adulterations. 

MACARONI. 

Nearly  all  the  manufacturers  of  this  article  in  this  country  are  Ital- 
ians, and  the  most  notable  fa(^t  which  we  very  much  desire  to  emphaftiie 
is  that  the  largest  portion  of  them  started  in  that  kind  of  industry  at  ft 
time  when  the  article  of  foreign  make  was  still  exempt  from  dul^. 
These  domestic  manufacturers  assert  that  in  the  production  of  their 
goods  they  have  to  pay  much  higher  wages  than  the  mauufactorers  in 
Italy,  and  consequently  the  existing  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  the 
article  of  foreign  make  is  the  only  protection  that  they  have,  bat  in 
their  assertions  they  loose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  smaller  priee 
which  they  have  to  pay  for  their  flour  here  in  this  country,  together 
with  the  much  more  improved  systems  of  machinery  of  whieh  tiiegr 
make  use  in  their  manufacturing  establishments,  more  than  balanoeii 
the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  existing  between  the  two  eountiiea. 
And,  furthermore,  if  the  American  manufacturers  can  oontinuaQjr 
export  their  macaroni  to  Centml  and  South  America  and  to  other 
countries,  and  there  meet  in  a  successful  and  profitable  maimer  the 
competition  of  the  Italian  article  it  is  self-evident  that  every  oent  of 
duty  imposed  upon  each  pound  of  macaroni  coming  from  abroad jneaBA 
right  on  the  face  of  it  so  many  more  cents  of  x)rofit  on  each  pound  et 
Anierican  production. 

WINES. 

In  the  judgment  of  our  leading  importing  houses,  and  in  our  own  as 
well,  all  foreign  still  wines,  light  ones  especially,  ought  to  be  lelieved 
of  a  part  at  least  of  the  duty  now  in  vigor.  It  is  quite  amusinip  to  Kie- 
ten  to  the  arguments  of  the  protectionists  that  refer  to  the  competitloii 
of  California  wines  with  foreign  clarets,  espec*Jally  when  such  arguments 
are  relating  to  the  Zinfandel  brand,  one  of  the  nearest  approaohee  to 
the  foreign  table  clarets  that  California  has  got,  and  which  sells  aa  the 
various  American  markets  for  less  than  existing  duty  on  the  artiele  of 
foreign  production.  So  long  as  such  a  state  of  things  will  be  in  eSdMr 
ence,  but  little,  if  any,  incentive  will  be  offered  to  the  home  grower  in 
the  way  of  stimulation  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  produot.  It 
would  be  very  much  more  advantageous  for  him,  and  of  far  more  ben- 
efit to  the  mass  of  the  consumers  (which  by  the  way  is  slowly,  Imt 
steadily,  and  constantly  increasing)  if  the  tariff  on  pure  light  tfmigfk' 
wines  was  so  adjusted  as  to  protect,  first,  the  home  industry  to  aadi 
a  margin  as  would  call  for  a  constant  and  intelligent  improvement  en 
the  standard  of  the  quality  made  in  this  country;  and,  secondly,  to  do 
away  with  the  x>romi8cuous  adulteration  that  is  daily  assuming  laigisr 
proportions. 

CHEESE. 

The  raising  of  the  duty  on  this  article  from  4  to  6  cents  per  ponnd  ab 
the  time  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  made  a  law  was  intended  to  att 


ulate  and  develop  home  production;  in  iiict,  duiing  the  Lust  fbw  f9f^^^ 
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any  quantity  of  cheese  dairies  have  sprouted  up  all  over  the  country, 
and  all  sorts  of  imitations  have  been  attempted,  but  as  far  as  we  know 
all  such  attempts  have  proved  to  be  of  little  or  no  consequence.  It  is 
true  that  now  and  then  some  of  these  imitations  find  their  way  to  the 
stores  of  a  few^)ona  fide  buyers,  but  it  is  also  a  fact,  acknowledged  by 
all  those  who  know  anything  about  cheese  production,  that  so  long  as 
the  animal  that  furnishes  the  material  to  produce  it  grows  in  a  country 
of  a  certain  climate  and  feeds  the  pasture  of  a  certain  soil  all  attempts 
to  reach  a  ^^ perfect  imitation"  will  be  not  only  a  hazardous  task,  but  a 
perfectly  useless  undertaking.  In  consequence  of  which  indisputable 
factfi,  we  have  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  wise  judgment  of  the  ruling 
administration  will  levy  on  this  constantly  growing  production  such  a' 
duty  as  will  correspond  to  the  interests  and  to  the  exx)ectatious  of  the 
consumers. 

SALT,  HEMP,  AND  BOBAX. 

As  raw  materials  these  articles  will  no  doubt  be  placed  on  the  free 
list 

BOBAGIO  AOID,  TARTARIC  ACID,  AND  SULPHUR. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  the  present  duty 
is  entirely  out  6f  proportion. 

WALNUTS,  CHESTNUTS,  FILBERTS,  AND  ALMONDS. 

As  the  home  production  of  these  fruits  is  of  but  little  consequence, 
any  duty  at  all  on  them  only  serves  to  enhance  their  cost  and  to  injure 
the  pockets  of  the  consumers. 

ANCHOVIES. 

The  importation  of  this  product  is  so  limited,  its  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment so  insignificant,  and  present  duty  of  so  little  benefit  to  any 
one  sx)ecial  interest,  that  if  it  was  for  no  other  reason  but  for  the  mere 
sake  of  increasing  the  home  production  of  various  kinds  of  sausages 
now  made  abroad,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  ^^anchovie"  is  one 
of  the  leading  seasoning  ingredients,  the  article  ought  to  be  placed  on 
the  free  list. 

FINE  ARTS. 

This  commercial  body  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  advance  any 
arguments  on  the  subject  of  taxation  upon  these  articles,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  expectation  of  the  public  is  that  this  coming  Fifty- 
third  Congress  will  undoubtedly  place  them  on  the  free  list. 
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Monday,  September  4y  1893. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  A  MASTEB8. 

BERMUDA  VEGETABLES. 
(Schednle  0.) 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  Bot  know  that  I  can  take  up  less  time  !n  any 
way  tliau  by  reading  you  a  brief  syno])si8  of  what  we  waut  to  lay 
before  youi-  committee  for  your  favorable  consideration : 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  25y  1893. 

Sirs:  We,  the  undersigned  delegates,  appointed  by  the  house  of 
assembly  of  Bermuda  to  approach  the  Government  of  the  Uuited  States 
of  America  on  the  subject  of  the  duty  paid  for  the  past  three  years  on  tiie 
products  of  Bermuda  when  imported  into  the  Uuited  States,  beg  most 
respectfully  to  submit  the  following  for  your  patient  and  serious  con- 
sideration : 

The  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Bermuda  hereto  appended  show  that 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  1892  (which  can  with 
safety  be  taken  as  an  average  year)  exceeded  the  sum  total  of  the 
imports  from  all  other  countries  by  more  than  50  per  centum^  while 
of  the  exports  94  per  centum  was  shipped  to  the  United  States;  and 
notwithstanding  such  a  large  part  of  the  exi)orts  was  shipped  to  the 
Uuited  States,  still  the  value  of  the  imi)orts  from  the  United  States 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  exports  to  that  country  by  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars.  Again,  the  duty  paid  for  the  same  period  on  the  prod* 
ucts  of  Bermuda  under  the  McKinley  tariff  amounted  to  a  sum  eqmJ  to 
$10  per  head  of  the  whole  population  of  Bermuda  and  exceeded  the 
sum  derived  by  Bermuda  from  its  entire  tariff  by  more  than  915,0C0. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  78  per 
centum  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years  past,  admitted  at  a  duty 
of  5  per  centum  ad  valorem,  while  of  tlie  remaining  22  per  centum  coaly 
ice,  and  all  fresh  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables,  potatoes  excepted  (which 
are  included  in  the  above  78  per  centum),  are  admitted  free,  the  goods 
which  pay  specific  duties  being  cattle,  cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  snuf^ 
and  spirits. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  and  in  consideration  also  of  the  fact  that 
the  ])roducts  of  Bermuda,  viz,  potatoes,  onions,  and  other  vegetables, 
on  which  a  reduction  of  duty  is  sought,  are  very  nearly  all  (in  the  year 
1892  more  than  96  per  centum  of  the  whole)  imported  into  the  United 
States  between  the  1st  day  of  April  and  the  15th  day  of  June,  a  period 
of  the  year  when  the  products  of  the  United  States  of  the  like  kind  are 
not  in  the  market — we  beg  most  respectfully  to  ask  on  behalf  of  the 
house  of  assembly  and  the  i>eople  of  Bermuda,  that,  if  pnicticable,  the 
products  of  those  islands  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  on  the  same  favorable  terms,  with  respect  to  duty,  as  similar 
X)roducts  are  admitted  into  Bermuda;  but,  if  that  be  thought  impracti- 
cable, then,  that  the  duty  on  such  products  when  imported  into  the 
United  States  may  at  the  most  not  exceed  what  it  was  before  the 
McKinley  tariff  came  into  operation. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Thos.  J.  Wadson,  M.  C.  p., 
Saml.  a.  Masters,  M.  C.  P., 
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STATISTICS. 


Impori9, 189t, 


United  States $973,757 

Great  Britain 422,669 

British  colonies 172,440 

All  other  coantries 11,692 

1, 580, 558 


Expori8j  1899, 


United  States $522,178 

Great  Britain 11,870 

British  colonies 12,576 

All  other  countries 7, 560 

Total 554,184 


Yalne  of  goods  imported  in  1892  from  the  United  States  which  paid  a  duty 
of  5  per  centum  ad  valorem $768, 889 

Value  of  goods  imported  in  1892  from  the  United  States  which  were  either 
free  or  which  paid  speoiiio  duties 204,868 

973, 757 
Value  of  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1892 522, 178 

In  favor  of  the  United  States  and  against  Bermuda 451, 579 


Amount  of  duty  paid  the  United  States  in  1892  under  the  McKinley  tariff. .     150, 891 
Amount  of  duty  derived  hy  Bermuda  from  its  entire  tariff  in  1892 135, 662 

Duty  paid  the  United  States  exceeded  amount  collected  hy  Bermuda 
nnder  its  entire  tariff  hy 15, 229 

Mr.  Masters  (continuing).  You  see  from  the  reading  of  this  paper 
that  all  of  our  business  is  with  the  United  States,  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  in  your  consideration  of  the  question  to  take  favorable 
action  upon  our  x>etition.  These  figures  may  look  small  to  you,  as  we 
are  only  a  little  island  containing  15,000  people. 

It  is  usual  to  confound  us  with  the  West  Indies.  !N'ew  York  and 
Charleston  are  our  nearest  points,  and  it  is  wrong  to  confound  us  with 
the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  the  figures  showing  how  much  revenue  you 
derive  from  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  more  than  the  revenue  from  our  own 
island. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  have  stated  in  your  paper  that  it  amounts  practi- 
tically  to  a  tax  of  $10  per  capita. 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir.    There  are  15,000,  and  we  paid  over  $150,000. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Five  per  cent  is  the  duty  United  States  products  pay 
in  entering  your  ports  t 

Mr.  MISTERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  the  figures  showing  how  much  we  derive 
from  Bermuda  products  Y 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  wUl  see  that  it  exceeded  our  own 
revenue  by  the  sum  of  $15,229. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  the  revenue  upon  these  articles  upon  which 
you  want  the  imx>ort  duty  taken  ofi'f 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  given  the  value  of  goods  imx)orted  into  the 
United  States  in  1892  which  were  free  and  which  paid  specific  duties. 
What  proportion  comes  in  free  and  what  proportion  does  nott 

Mr.  Masters.  I  can  not  answer  that  exactly.  Coal  comes  in  free  and 
also  fresh  vegetables.  Potatoes  pay  5  per  cent,  and  everything  else 
cx)mes  in  free.  The  strongest  liquors  pay  5  shillings,  or  $1.20,  imperial 
duty;  wines,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  tobacco,  12  cents  a  pound;  cigars 
and  cigarettes  are  26  cents  a  i)0und,  the  tax  added* 

Mr.  Brtan.  What  is  the  rate  on  cattle  t 
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Mr.  Masters.  Four  shillings,  or  96  cents. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Your  conviction  is  that  the  import  duty  on  these 
articles  is  taken  out  of  your  people  in  the  amount  you  have  to  pay  to 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir;  tliere  is  no  doubt  in  the  woild  of  that.  Of 
the  crops  we  raise  the  more  we  import  the  more  business  we  have  with 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  a  case  where  the  foreigner  pays  the  taxT 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  UoPKiNS.  Then  it  is  not  the  consumer  in  America  who  pays  the 
taxt 

Mr.  Masters.  I^o,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  Have  you  a  classification  of  your  ex]^ortations? 

Mr.  Masters.  No,  sir;  but  we  can  furnish  you  the  information. 

Mr.  Burrows.  What  is  your  desire  in  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee f 

Mr.  Masters.  We  want  a  reduction  of  duty. 

Mr.  Burrows.  On  what! 

Mr.  Masters.  On  all  vegetables. 

Mr.  Burrows.  On  potatoes,  onions,  and  what  else? 

Mr.  Masters.  On  everything.    Why  I'nakc  two  bites  of  a  cherry? 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  you  want  the  duty  off  lettuce! 

Mr.  Masters.  Y'es,  sir;  and  we  would  probable  also  ask  to  have  it 
taken  off  tomatoes  and  cucumbers. 

Mr.  Burrows.  You  want  a  reduction  of  duties  on  all  vegetables  f 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sii*;  but  particularly  on  those  1  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Burrows.  How  much? 

Mr,  Masters.  We  will  leave  that  to  your  liberality. 

Mr.  Burrows.  What  is  your  judgment  about  iti 

Mr.  Masters.  I  would  like  for  you  not  to  charge  us  any  more  than 
we  charge  you. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  not  most  of  the  articles  fre<>,  or  is  there  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  5  ])er  cent  on  some? 

Mr.  Masters.  There  is  a  duty  on  everything  except  these  articles — 
everything  that  we  live  on  and  every  kind  of  instrument  and  imple- 
ment we  use.  Nearly  everything  we  use  comes  frcmi  the  United  States, 
and  our  business  is  entirely  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  area  of  your  island  susceptible  of  cultiya- 
tiont 

Mr.  Masters.  We  have  2,422  acres  of  arable  land. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  population  of  the  islands! 

Mr.  Masters.  Fifteen  thousand. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  do  you  export  to  this  ccmntry  besides  vegetablest 

Mr.  Masters.  Nothing  else. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  vegetables  was  in  this 
country  after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  t 

Mr.  Masters.  Prices  varied  from  50  cents  to  $2  for  a  box  of  onions. 
Prices  go  up  and  down. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  can  you  tell,  without  knowing  the  price  before  the 
McKiidey  law  was  enacted,  whether  the  consumer  pays  tlu*  tarifft 

Mr.  Masters.  Well,  1  was  treasurer  of  the  Farmers'  Allitince,  and  I 
know  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ]>resent  season  the  shipment  of 
some  10,000  boxes  of  onions  to  New  York  ])aid  3S  cents  a  box,  and  the 
freight  was  16  cents.  They  sold  for  about  00  cents.  There  was  clearly 
a  loss,  and  they  brought  us  in  debt.  If  we  did  not  pay  the  duty,  who 
didt 
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Mr.  Bryan.  Do  yon  usually  do  that? 

Mr.  Mastebs.  I  hope  not;  but  we  have  to  do  it  on  some  things 
nearly  every  year. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  you  not  have  losses  before  the  enactment  of  the 
McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  such  heavy  losses.  Imagine  the 
tariff  of  38  cents,  the  freight  16,  and  the  article  selling  for  about  that 
sum. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  case  of  perishable  articles  those 
losses  are  incident  to  the  trade  f 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir;  but  still  we  do  not  want  to  pay  such  a  tax 
as  has  a  tendency  to  drive  our  trade  out  of  existence.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  the  world  that  when  these  articles  come  here  they  must  be 
sold.  We  put  coal  and  ice  on  our  free  list,  because  we  feel  that  coal 
protects  our  firewood,  and  we  look  upon  ice  as  a  sanitary  article  during 
the  summer  and  as  conducive  to  the  health  of  our  x)eople.  Our  idea  is 
that  you  gentlemen  would  much  prefer  to  have  our  fresh  vegetables  on 
your  tables  when  your  ground  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  get  a  better  price  when  you  get  them  in  early, 

Mr.  Masters.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  finally,  when  the  goods  come  in  from  our  market, 
yours  cease  to  sell  entirely? 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Your  season  is  then  overt 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  much  earlier  are  you  than  Florida? 

Mr.  Masters.  Two  months.  Some  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  this 
measure,  who  live  in  New  York,  own  large  truck  farms  in  Virginia,  in 
the  Carolinas,  and  in  Florida.  They  say  that  it  does  not  interfere  with 
them  at  all,  but  enables  them  to  open  a  market  for  their  products  and 
to  get  a  higher  price.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  them.  You  must  not 
think  when  we  urge  this  that  it  will  be  an  injury  to  the  Southern 
farmers. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  latitude  of  Bermuda? 

Mr.  Masters.  Thirty- two  degrees — the  same  as  Charleston. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  far  is  it  from  Charleston? 

Mr.  Masters.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  how  far  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Masters.  About  the  same. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  time  do  you  begin  to  market  your  crop? 

Mr.  Masters.  Early  potatoes  come  in  in  February. 

Mr.  Gear.  When  do  your  onions  come? 

Mr.  Masters.  About  the  1st  of  March. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  much  earlier  is  that  than  the  Florida  crop? 

Mr.  Masters.  Two  months. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  late  is  it  when  you  get  off  all  your  crop? 

Mr.  Masters.  The  Ist  of  June. 

Mr.  Stevens.  After  that  I  suppose  you  take  your  crop  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Masters.  After  that  we  go  to  the  West  Indies.  Our  first  expor- 
tations  are  to  the  United  States,  and  after  your  crops  come  we  are 
driven  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  raise  nothing  but  potatoes  and  onions  that  we  can 
buy? 

Mr.  Masters.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  land  worth  in  Bermuda? 

Mr.  Mastsrs.  We  can  not  buy  a  great  deaL    Our  Government  haa 
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not  been  as  liberal  as  yours  in  encouraging  immigration.  There  is  very 
little  laud  on  the  market,  and  it  is  worth  from  $50  to  $500  per  acre. 
Arable  land  is  worth  $500  per  acre,  and  sometimes  more. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Is  there  any  waste  laud  there  which  can  be  brought  into 
cultivation? 

Mr.  Masters.  There  is  only  a  small  amount  of  such  land. 

Mr.  Burrows.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  under  the  present  rate 
of  duty  you  can  not  make  anything. 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  more  and  more  trade  with  the  United 
States  with  a  reduction  of  duty. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  would  be  more  profitable. 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  not  raise  onions  for  less  than  $1  a 
box. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  much  more  trade  would  you  expect? 

Mr.  Masters.  Our  trade  would  almost  double.  I  think  I  could  safely 
say  that  it  would  increase  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gear.  Would  you  double  your  producing  areat 

Mr.  Masters.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  do  that  to  save  our  lives.  We 
could  not  double  our  producing  area  if  we  got  a  thousand  dollars  an 
acre  in  produce. 

Mr.  Gear.  Then  how  can  you  increase  your  trade? 

Mr.  Masters.  By  cultivating  more  scientifically,  using  more  manure, 
and  tilling  more  expensively.  We  might  probably  increase  the  area 
26  per  cent,  but  I  doubt  if  we  could  do  more. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  pric^e  of  onions  was  per 
box  in  1889! 

Mr.  Masters.  In  l^ew  York  it  was  about  $2.50  or  $3. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  in  Bermuda? 

Mt.  Masters.  They  would  sell  for  $1.50  or  $2  a  box. 

Mr.  Bryan.  In  April  what  would  be  the  average  price? 

Mr.  Masters.  The  decline  in  price  is  very  rapid  from  the  time  the 
crop  commences  to  mature  in  this  country.  However,  I  would  like  to 
turn  this  matter  over  to  Mr.  Wadson,  who  understands  it  better  than 
I  do. 
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(Schedule  G.) 
STATEimiT  OF  KR.  THOMAS  J.  WADSON. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee  :  In  my 
younger  days  I  was  regarded  as  bashful,  and  I  have  not  overconae  it 
very  much.  Were  the  subject  not  so  importsint,  1  would  not  have  the 
courage  to  address  this  committee.  I  would  like  t^)  begin  by  express- 
ing the  thanks  of  myself  and  colleagues  for  the  honor  of  addressing  i 
you,  and  to  say  that  we  have  been  treated  by  all  with  whom  we  Iiave; 
come  in  cont<'ict  in  this  matter  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  cordialityi 
for  all  of  which  we  desire  to  express  our  best  thanks.  , 

1  would  like  to  remove,  it  I  can  do  so,  what  is  a  very  common  error,  and 
that  is  the  idea  that  Bermuda  is  a  part  of  the  West  Indies,  which  she  is 
not,  either  geogrjii)hically  or  i)olitically.  My  colleague  has  stated  that 
it  is  distant  from  the  Carolinas  about  650  miles,  and  distant  from  New 
York  City  about  the  same,  or  a  little  more.  The  nearest  of  the  West 
India  I^slands  is^  I  believe,  that  of  St.  Thomsus,  which  is  something  more  i 
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than  800  miles  distant,  so  that  we  can  not  be  said  to  be  geographically 
any  part  of  the  West  Indies,  nor  are  we  so  politically. 

We  enjoy  a  constitution  which  is  somewhere  about  200  years  old,  and 
whichisacopy  in  miniatureof  the  constitution  of  England.  England  has 
a  queen  as  well  as  commons,  while  we  have  a  governor,  a  council,  and  an 
assembly,  the  latter  being  an  elective  body,  of  which  my  colleague  and 
myself,  as  well  as  our  friend  who  accompanies  us,  are  members,  and 
we  have  been,  with  the  privilege  of  the  British  Crown,  appointed  as 
delegates  to  this  nation,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  thing  in  the 
way  of  relief  from  these  duties. 

I  would  like  also  to  explain  another  matter  which  may  be  misun  derstood 
If  gentlemen  will  refer  to  a  matter  of  this  printed  statement  which  I  have 
here,  and  which  is  before  you,  they  will  find  in  the  third  line,  second 
paragraph,  the  words,  "all  other  countries^ — and  the  same  expression 
occurs  in  the  statistics.  I  will  say  that  those  words  in  the  statement 
include  not  only  all  other  countries  mentioned  in  the  statistics,  but  aJso 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  Colonies;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  imports 
from  every  part  of  the  world  other  than  the  United  States  in  1892 
amounted  to  $606,801,  while  the  imx>orts  from  the  United  States  for  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $973,757.  In  other  words,  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  goods  which  Burmuda  bought  in  that  year  (which  is  taken  as 
an  average),  from  all  the  world  besides  the  United  States,  she  bought 
from  the  United  States  $1.60  worth. 

I  feel  that  I  should  urge  this  point  with  all  the  force  of  which  I  am 
capable,  because,  although  we  do  not  call  it  the  main  plank  in  our  plat- 
form, yet  we  call  it  the  chief  point  in  our  argument,  and  therefore  I 
will  repeat  that  while  Bermuda  bought  in  that  year  (and  I  might  say 
contributed)  the  amount  stated,  for  every  one  dollar's  worth  of  goods 
from  all  the  world  besides,  she  bought  from  the  United  States  $1.60 
worth  of  goods.  So  we  say  in  this  paragraph,  in  the  early  part  of  our 
statement,  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  for  1892  exceed  the 
sum  total  from  all  other  countries  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  fully  60 
per  cent. 

With  regard  to  this  question  of  tax,  which  you  call  the  duty  paid  to 
the  United  States  in  1892,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  evidence,  were 
$150,000,  and  was,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  statement,  a  per  capita  tax 
of  $10  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  island.  It  was  also  a 
rata  of  $62.30  per  acre  on  every  acre  of  land  in  cultivation.  This  sys- 
tem is  a  veiy  serious  burden,  not  only  i)er  capita,  but  per  acre,  a  very 
serious  burden  indeed ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  here  to-day  to 
ask  you  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration  favorably,  because  of 
our  being  such  large  consumers  of  American  products. 

With  regard  to  the  party  who  pays  the  duty,  that  is  an  important 
point.  I  thought  from  some  of  the  questions  put  by  you  gentlemen, 
that  it  was  held  here  that  the  consumer  pays  theduty.  I  am  very  well 
aware  that  it  is  generally  held  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty  on  all 
imports,  but  that  is  not  true  in  regard  to  the  products  of  Bermuda. 
They  are  shipped  in  the  main  to  the  i)ort  of  New  York,  and  because  of 
their  perishable  nature  they  must  be  sold  immediately  upon  arrival, 
because  if  potatoes  are  held  they  will  rot  or  change  color,  and  thus  lose 
their  value.  The  same  applies  to  onions,  which  will  not  stand  being 
held,  because  they  also  will  get  dark  in  color,  and  sometimes  begin  to 
sprout. 

The  farmer  who  disposes  of  his  products  on  his  own  account  is  com- 
pelled to  take  the  price  the  market  will  afford.  If  the  market  only 
affords  $2  a  box,  that  is  all  he  will  realize.    Out  of  that  he  has  to  i^a^ 
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more  or  less,  frequently  more.  He  must  pay  tlie  freight  and  the  dnty, 
which  is  38  cents  a  box,  really  40  cents  a  bushel — 1  say  that  for  the 
reason  that  a  box  does  not  contain  a  bushel,  and  the  duty  is  ascertaiBed 
by  weift:ht.  Therefore  I  hold  that  the  duty  (monies  out  of  the  grower 
and  not  out  of  the  consumer.  It  makes  no  ditt'erence  what  the  duty  is, 
large  or  small,  it  must  be  taken  out  of  what  the  market  will  afibrd. 

Perhaps  I  might  be  told  that  there  are  dealers  in  the  city  of  New 
York  who  purchase  in  Bermuda  for  shipment  to  New  York  on  their 
own  account,  and  when  they  do  that  they  have  to  add  the  duty  aod 
other  charges  to  the  price,  and,  therefore,  it  is  said  the  consumer  pays 
the  duty.  I  will  remove  that  impression,  if  I  can,  by  explaining  that 
the  man  in  New  York  when  he  sends  an  order  to  his  agent  in  Bermuda 
has  to  pay  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  and  he  will  take  the 
freight  and  other  charges  incident  to  the  buying,  and  cost  of  selling, 
and  will  instruct  his  agent  to  pay  what  the  difference  might  be.  If  he 
expects  to  get  $0,  he  will  be  willing  to  pay  17*.  in  Bernuida,  and  there- 
fore I  hold  that  in  that  case  the  duty  comes  out  of  the  farmer's  pocket, 
just  the  same  as  if  I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  and  take  out  an 
amount  of  money  I  want  to  dispose  of. 

The  same  thing  applies  in  regard  to  onions.  If  he  expects  to  get 
$1.60  a  box,  he  will  deduct  the  duty,  38  cents  a  box,  freight  and  other 
charges,  and  instruct  his  agent  tr>  pay  probably  3  shillings  a  box,  and 
he  will  sell  in  the  market  for  $1.50,  probably. 

I  want  to  urge  the  fact  of  our  being  such  good  customers  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  fact  of  our  buying  and  paying  for  the  past  3 
years  such  heavy  duties,  as  the  reason  why  we  think  we  are  at  leaat 
entitled  to  your  favorable  consideration. 

If  the  McKinley  taritt'  bill  had  not  been  in  operation  the  duty  on  our 
I)otatoes  and  onions  in  1892  would  have  be^n  in  round  figures  $33,000, 
while  under  that  law  the  tarift'  was  $150,000  and  n)ore.  That  difference 
is  $117,000;  and  for  the  three  years  during  which  the  McKinley  tariff 
bill  has  been  in  operation  Bermuda  has  contributed  to  the  United 
States  $350,000,  being  $144  per  acre  for  the  land  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  has  been  taken  from  the  inbabitants  of  Ber- 
muda that  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  United  8tates  Treasury. 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  yet  onions  and  potatoes  did  not  cost  our  people 
any  more! 

Mr.  Wadson.  That  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  not  on  import  duties! 

Mr.  Wadson.  If  those  articles  had  been  free  your  x^eople  might  not 
have  gotten  them  any  cheaper. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  that  if  there  had  been  no  duty  we  would  not 
have  gotten  them  any  cheaper, 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  what  benefit  can  that  be  to  this  country  t 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  am  scarcely  arguing  for  that  point.  I  am  argning 
for  the  Bermuda. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  you  familiar  with  this  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  other  islands  on  these  arti<!lcsf 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  other  islands.  There  is  some  trade  with  Cuba  in  oniou8| 
and  some  with  Canada  in  potatoes. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  see  in  this  statement  that  you  represent  the  trade  in 
the.se  commodities  as  occuring  between  the  Ist  of  April  and  tiie  ISth 
ofjune. 
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Mr.  Wadson.  Tes,  sir;  that  is  abont  the  time  of  the  occnrreTice  of 
the  trade. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  Florida  produces 
aud  gets  to  market  iu  that  timeT 

Mr.  Wadson.  Only  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  not  at  all  in  onions. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  not  potatoes  from  Florida  in  market  during  that 
timet 

Mr.  VTadson.  l^ot  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Florida  is  projected  tar  down  across  the  tropics. 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes;  but  she  has  frost,  which  we  never  have. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  Doubtless,  in  your  position,  you  have  an  earlier  climate; 
but  in  Florida  potatoes  are  produced  and  put  on  the  market  in  April. 

Mi:.  Wadson.  We  in  Bermuda  are  forced  out  of  the  market  as  soon 
as  your  product  appears,  because  it  at  once  has  an  effect  upon  prices. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Were  you  ever  in  New  York  at  a  time  when  your  pro- 
duce got  there  t 

Mr.  Wadson.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  think  that  at  that  time  competition  from  Florida  has 
something  to  do  with  regulating  prices. 

Mr.  Wadson.  It  would  be  according  to  the  quantity  we  sent. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Did  I  understand  you  to  express  it  as  your  opinion 
that  the  tariff  is  a  tax  upon  the  producer  in  Bermuda,  and  that  the 
American  consumer  pays  none  of  it. 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  say  that  tax  comes  straight  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
Bermuda  farmers. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  experimental  tests  ot  that! 

Mr.  Wadson.  The  freight  and  duty  is  taken  out  at  New  York.  The 
New  York  merchant  fixes  the  value  of  the  stuff  in  Bermuda,  and  he 
deducts  duty  and  other  charges. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Gould  not  the  New  York  dealer  sell  these  articles 
cheaper  if  duties  were  removed  t 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  would. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  not  the  price  regulated  in  Bermuda t 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir;  the  price  is  regulated  in  New  York. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Without  regard  to  Bermuda! 

Mr.  Wadson.  There  is  no  competition  in  Bermuda. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  is  it  that  affects  the  price  over  and  above  the 
duty? 

Mr.  Wadson.  The  other  charges.  Duty  and  freight  have  to  be 
deducted  as  well  as  the  cost  of  buying  in  Bermuda  and  handling  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  were  no  import  duties  on 
these  articles,  the  New  York  purchaser  would  give  you  more  for  themf 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir;  as  the  duty  is  one  of  the  items  taken  out. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Then  you  go  ui)on  the  theory  that  where  you  export  the 
country  to  which  you  export  pays  the  duty! 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  And  when  we  export  to  you,  who  pays  the  duty! 

Mr.  Wadson.  We  pay  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Then  you  pay  both  waysf 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  are  in  hard  luck. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  How  does  the  question  of  perishability  affect  youf 

Mr.  Wadson.  The  goods  must  be  sold  immediately  ui)on  arrival. 

The  Ghaibman.  Like  any  other  farmer,  you  send  your  goods  to  mar- 
ket and  must  take  whatever  price  you  can  gett 
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Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  the  element  of  perishability  affect  pricesf 

Mr.  Wadson.  It  does. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  does  the  tariff  and  perisliability  p^o  toprethert 

Mr.  Wadson.  For  the  simple  reason  that  the  goods  must  be  sold  at 
once. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  you  can  not  hold  must  be  sold. 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  reference  to  the  question  asked  you  by  the  is^entle 
man  from  Nebraska,  does  not  the  American  market  send  articles  toyoa 
and  pay  the  duty  and  Government  charj»es  on  the  arrival  of  the  goodsf 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir;  because  goods  shipped  from  America  are 
bought  or  ordered,  and  we  must  pay  the  cost.  The  dealer  in  Bermuda 
pays  to  the  Government  the  duty  in  Bermuda,  as  well  as  the  other 
charges,  and  then  puts  on  in  addition  what  he  can  get  for  his  profit. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  articles  you  get  from  America  you  do  not  produce  in 
Bermuda  t 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  home  competition  to  make  the  price  in- 
crease! 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir;  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  bushels  of  x)otatoe8  you 
sent  to  the  United  States  in  1892? 

Mr.  Wadson.  About  25,000  barrels,  containing  about  2  busliels  and 
3  i)eck8  each. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  «any  idea  what  is  the  home  crop  of  pota- 
toes in  this  country! 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir;  I  have  not;  but  it  is  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  Our  home  crop  of  potatoes  is  over  20i),(>00,000  bush- 
els a  year,  while  yours  is  only  about  7/>,()00  bushels  a  year.  That  im- 
portation would  not  affect  the  market  price  here! 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  onions  do  you  produce! 

Mr.  Wadson.  We  produced  in  1892  35(),(KK)  boxes,  with  not  quite  a 
bushel  in  each  box. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be,  say,  300,000  bushels;  so  that  you 
sent  us  altogether  (without  meaning  to  refer  to  the  smjillness  of  your 
importations)  not  much  more  than  some  of  our  truck  farmers  in  tiiia 
country  would  produce? 

Mr.  Wadson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  2,422  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  in  Ber- 
muda, and  the  price  of  that  land  is  from  $50  to  8500  an  acre,  provided 
that  it  is  good- producing,  tillable  land! 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  th(».re  been  any  decrease  in  the  value  of  land  in 
recent  years! 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  can  not  say.  There  has  been  a  great  want  of  de- 
sirable buvers. 

The  Chairman.  Land  brings  about  the  same  price  as  before! 

Mr.  Wadson.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  sah*  for  it  as  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  gentlemen  think  that  the  J5ennu<hi  farmer  has 
paid  this  $150,000  duty  on  the  products  sent  to  the  irnited  States  in 
1892! 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Previous  to  the  eDaetonent  of  the  McKinley  bill,  the 
same  quantity  of  imported  products  would  have  paid  a  duty  of  $33,0001 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  tax  of  about  $13  per  acre  upon 
your  land,  and  the  present  rates,  according  to  your  estimates,  would 
make  a  tax  of  $62.30  per  acre! 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  reasonable  that  if  your  tax  had 
been  increased  from  $13  per  acre  to  $62  per  acre  that  your  laud  would 
maintain  that  salable  value? 

Mr.  Wadson.  This  laud,  as  I  said  before,  is  not  now  sought  after  as  it 
was  at  that  time ;  but  it  is  held  at  about  the  same  price  in  hope  of  getting 
relief  from  this  duty.  If,  however,  it  should  happen  that  by  reason  of 
any  peculiar  circumstances  any  of  that  land  should  be  sold,  the  result 
is  very  apparent,  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  is  not  the  same 
demand  for  the  land  as  there  was,  not  by  any  means.  While  the  land 
may  be  held  at  the  same  price,  there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  to 
sell,  and  therefore  I  might  say  that  during  that  time  land  has  decreased, 
though  not  nominally. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  are  no  sales  f 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir;  because  the  land  is  being  held  in  the  hope  of 
our  getting  some  relief. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  the  market  value  stiffened  up  any  since  the  result 
of  the  last  election  in  November  last! 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  do  not  follow  that. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  tariff  do  you  levy  on  yourselves! 

Mr.  Wadson.  Oiu*  tariff*  is  a  tax  for  revenue  only. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  do  not  levy  a  tariff'  on  coal  or  irou! 

Mr.  Watson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  reason  is  that  you  do  not  produce  them. 

Mr.  Wadson.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  levy  a  tariff  on  things  you  do  produce! 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir;  such  as  brea^stuffs,  and  provisions  on  which 
there  is  5  per  cent  tariff. 

Mr.  Gear.  On  nothing  else! 

Mr.  Wadson.  On  provisions  and  the  goods  which  are  named  in  this 
statement. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  send  any  vegetables  to  the  old  country! 

Mr.  Wadson.  We  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Turner*  Do  you  not  ship  to  France  or  other  European  countries! 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir;  we  have  made  shipments  to  London,  but  the 
result  has  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  settle  this  balance  of  trade  between 
Bermuda  and  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Wadson.  The  British  Government  has  sent  large  sums  of  money 
there  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  fortifications  and  holding  the  gar- 
rison there,  and  of  course  some  of  our  people  live  on  means  which  are 
invested  abroad,  and  there  are  visitors  from  abroad  who  spend  some 
money  with  us.    This  makes  up  our  balance  of  trade. 

Mr.  Turner.  When  potatoes  are  $6  in  New  York  what  are  they 
worth  in  Bermuda,  as  between  your  citizens! 

Mr.  Wadson.  If  they  are  worth  $6  in  New  York  they  would  be 
worth  about  $4.80  with  us. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  say  that  the  tariff  has  the  effect  to  lower  the 
price  of  potatoes  to  your  own  citizens! 
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Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  consuino  oui*  own  stock  at  all.  We 
Bliip  it  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  8i)oke  about  the  price  of  laud  uot  falliiijir  and 
beiu^  Leld  at  ])reseut  because  you  bope  for  relief  from  tlic  ])olitical 
eliauges  iu  this  country  by  reason  of  which  the  duties  would  bo  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  AVadson.  We  hoped  not  8(»  much  on  account  of  the  chancres  of 
]>oHtical  parties  in  this  country,  but  we  thought  that  we  would  come 
l)efore  whatever  party  was  in  power  and  we  would  be  heard  and  get  a 
revision. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  si)oke  in  the  early  part  of  your  remarks  about 
making  this  application  and  receivini^  the  permission  of  the  British 
(fovernment.  In  order  to  make  this  application  for  tlie  removal  of 
these  duties,  did  your  little  government  down  there  iu  Bermuda  have 
to  make  application  to  the  British  Government? 

Mr.  Wadson.  We  are  under  the  Government  of  England;  and  while, 
as  J  have  already  stated,  w^e  have  oiu*  own  local  government,  which 
levies  our  taxes,  collects  our  revenue,  and  spends  our  money,  yet  we 
are,  of  course,  under  the  Government  of  England,  and  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  enact  any  legislation  which  might  be  at  all  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  Empire,  or  do  anything  which  the  British  Government 
uiight  construe  as  oi)posed  to  it.  Therefore,  when  we  intend  to  enter 
into  a  conference  with  any  nation  we  must  first  consult  the  British 
crown.  In  this  way,  we  have  been  dispatched  to  this  nation  as  dele- 
gates for  the  purpose  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Gear.  Your  legislation  is  subject  to  the  Queen  in  councilt 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir;  I  might  say  there  never  has  been  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  England  unless  we  trespass  upon  the  rights  of 
the  Crown. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  represented  to  the  Crown  that  the  duties  under 
the  McKinley  bill  w^ere  burdensome  to  your  ])eople,  and  yon  asked 
permission  to  make  this  representation  to  the  American  Govemmenty 
hoping  that  the  duties  w^ould  be  removed,  thereby  giving  you  relief: 
and  the  British  Government  graciously  granted  you  that  authority! 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  sold  as  much  while  that  bill  was  in  eflect,  but  yoa 
did  not  make  as  much  money? 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  McKinley  bill  will  not  keep  out  onions  or  i)ota- 
toes  from  this  country! 

Mr.  Wadson.  1  am  afraid  that  we  will  have  to  send  them  to  you. 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  How  does  it  aliect  the  purchase  of  American  goodsT 

Mr.  Wadson.  We  buy  fewer  goods.  The  smaller  the  balanoe  of 
trade  that  is  left  ti>  our  farmers  the  smaller  will  1k»  their  purchases. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  your  statistics  show  the  amount  of  goods  sent  to 
us  since  the  McKinley  bill  has  been  in  force! 

Mr.  Burrows.  Give  them  for  1892,  as  compared  with  1800! 

Mr.  AYadson.  There  is  not  much  difterence;  they  are  about  the  same. 
In  Bermuda  everybody  lives  in  hope. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  price  of  these  prodnots 
which  you  exported  li*om  Bermuda  before  and  since  the  passage  of  the 
McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  can  not  give  it  to  you  now.  Although  prices  in  New 
York  may  be  less  than  bei'ore  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  yet  it 
has  resulted  in  a  smaller  demand,  and  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  smaller 
duty,  because^  as  I  have  claimed;  the  fuxmers  of  Bermuda  pay  this. 
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Mr.  Bbyan.  And  if  the  facts  are  in  contravention  of  that  theory,  so 
much  tlie  worse  for  the  facts! 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  do  not  think  that  wiU  be  so  found.  I  try  to  look  at 
the  fipuits  in  a  truthful  way. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Can  you  lomi  any  idea  as  to  who  pays  the  duty,  unless 
you  knew  the  prices  received  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  McKin- 
leybill? 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  think  we  can  by  the  reasons  I  have  given.  It  does 
not  depend  upon  the  cost  of  production.  We  have  to  take  what  we  can 
get  for  our  products. 

Mr.  Bryan.  If  the  tariff  is  added  to  the  price  the  consumer  pays, 
and  that  price  is  higher,  does  not  the  farmer  receive  the  same  amount 
as  before  f 

Mr.  Wadson,  The  price  paid  depends  upon  the  duty  and  the  other 
charges.  The  duty  is  first  deducted.  I  do  not  believe  we  sell  for  less. 
The  duty  makes  the  difference.    It  is  because  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  your  position  be  true,  that  your  goods  would  sell  for 
just  the  same  in  this  country  whether  the  goods  were  dutiable  or  not, 
then  that  duty  can  be  of  uo  benefit  to  the  man  raising  like  articles  in 
this  country  t 

Mr.  Wadson.  ITo,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  principle  that  the  exporter  pays  the  duty  on  per- 
ishable goods  only  applies  to  perishable  goods! 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  answer  as  to  the  goods  after 
they  are  received  here;  I  am  talking  about  Bermuda  alone. 

Mr.  DAL.ZELL.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  gentlemen  is  advancing 
any  facts;  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory. 

Mr.  Bryan.  In  the  case  of  our  exports,  you  say  your  people  there 
pay  the  duty  on  them  because  they  are  of  a  perishable  nature! 

Mr.  Wadson.  The  importer  pays  the  duty  and  other  charges.  The 
dealer  estimates  what  he  will  be  able  to  sell  them  for,  and  he  get«  the 
profits  out  of  the  consumer  if  he  can.  Therefore,  I  say  the  consumer 
pays  the  duty. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  that  the  principle  laid  down  by  you  is  that  the  im- 
porter pays  the  duty  only  applies  to  perishable  goods,  and  the  larger 
the  expoi'tation  the  more  he  contributes  to  the  foreign  government  to 
wbich  he  exports! 

Mr.  Wadson.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  that  the  more  he  exports  the  poorer  he  gets! 

Mr.  Wadson.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  the  price  of  your  land  has  not  fallen,  but 
there  is  a  dullness  in  real  estate! 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes*  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  had  any  financial  depression  there! 

Mr.  Wadson.  There  has  been  a  financial  depression.  The  people 
always  feel  the  want  of  money 

Mr.  Bryan.  When  they  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Wadson.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  want  of  money 
has  been  more  severely  felt  in  other  ways,  because  of  this  onerous 
taxation  which  takes  our  money. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  you  have  had  no  financial  depression  except  that 
which  is  due  to  this  cause! 

Mr.  Wadson.  Our  country  is  so  small  that  it  is  of  course  not  possible 
for  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  bring  your  ideas  down  to  the 
scope  of  a  population  of  15,000,    Everything  is  on  such  a  smiUl  scale. 
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aud  tliere  is  snch  a  striking  contnist  between  your  situation  and  ours, 
that  it  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  has  been  any  more 
iinancial  depression  in  your  country  than  in  other  countries t 

Mr.  Masters.  There  could  not  be.  We  have  been  down  to  bed  rock 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  have  no  manufacturing  industries  of  any  kind  in 
Bermndat 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  you  import  from  the  United  States  what  you  must 
have  in  the  way  of  merchandise? 

Mi\  Masters.  They  only  ship  from  this  country  what  we  order,  aud 
what  we  buy  we  are  able  to  pay  for. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  other  countries  t 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Can  we  not  buy  more  potatoes  from  you  if  this  duty 
be  taken  oft'  ? 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Turner.  Because  prices  would  go  down  to  the  American  con- 
sumer f 

Mr.  Wadson.  Well,  no  5  but  it  would  be  because  we  would  be  better 
able  to  buy. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  liave  steam  communic«ati(m  with  London f 

Mr.  Wadson.  We  have;  but  it  is  not  with  any  great  regularity. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  markets  are  better  here  than  theret 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yvh,  sir. 

Mr.  Burro \vs.  You  think  that  we  would  not  abstain  from  eating 
potatoes  on  account  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  do  not  think  you  would. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Y''ou  do  not  think  we  would  eat  moret 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  you  buy  all  your  surplus  in  this  country,  and 
if  you  get  a  larger  price  you  would  not  raise  more  potatoes? 

Mr.  Wadson.  Perhaps  so.  Mr.  Masters  has  already  stilted  that  pro- 
duction could  not  be  increased  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of 
land  available.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  much  more  in  support  of 
this  question. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  be  prepared  to  take  the  matter  under  favor- 
able consideration,  and  I  trust  that  thecatecliising  I  have  received  and 
the  answers  I  have  given  to  your  questions  will  not  prejudice  you 
against  us.  Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  matter  as  well  as  you 
gentlemen  here,  and  do  not  understand  all  the  circumstances^  bat  I 
have  tried  to  show  that  farmers  of  Bermuda  pay  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  AVe  will  try  to  consider  the  facts. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  probably  will  not  recognize  them  after  they  have 
been  considered. 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  hoi)e,  however,  that  your 
action  will  be  favorable  to  Bermuda. 
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HORSES. 

(Paragnpk  247.) 

Washington,  I).  C,  September  7, 1893. 

Sir  :  Since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  the  tariff  ou  work  stock? 
that  is,  horses  and  mules,  has  been  placed  at  $30  per  head  (a  special 
tax),  which  tax,  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  bill,  was  an 
ad  valorem  tax  of  20  per  cent,  which  amounted  to  $2  per  head,  as  the 
standard  price  was  an  estimate  of  $10  per  head.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  this  special  tax  of  $30  per  head,  under  the  McKinley  act,  amounts 
to  uothing  less  than  a  prohibitory  measure — ^thus  resulting  in  a  great 
hardship  upon  all  laboring  classes  in  the  Gulf  States  or  cotton-raising 
States. 

This  Mexican  work  stock  was  shipped  and  sold  to  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers of  the  entire  South,  not  costing  them  exceeding  the  price  of  from 
$25  to  $35  per  head.  Since  that  supply  has  been  cut  off  from  Mexico, 
by  the  McKinley  bill  the  agricultural  people  are  now  paying  for  the 
same  class  of  stock,  notwithstanding  the  stringency  of  the  money 
market,  from  $50  to  $75  x>er  head.  This  class  of  stock  is  far  superior 
for  the  Southern  agricultural  people  than  that  stock  which  is  raised  in 
the  West  and  Northwest,  for  several  reasons.  The  first  is  they  do  not 
go  through  acclimation,  as  they  are  raised  in  a  southern  latitude;  there- 
fore, they  are  not  subject  to  diseases  that  Western  and  Northwestern 
stock  are  subject  to  when  brought  South — therefore  they  do  not  require 
apy  nursing  the  first  year  when  brought  South,  as  Western  and  North- 
western stock  do.  During  the  time  of  acclimation,  a  considerable  per 
cent  of  the  Western  and  Northwestern  stock  die,  thereby  entailing  a  loss 
of  from  $50  to  $75  per  head  on  each  one  lost  on  the  agricultural  people. 
Besides,  while  the  Mexican  stock  do  not  die  from  acclimation,  they  are 
a  very  hardy  stock  that  will  subsist  upon  60  per  cent  less  of  cost  for 
food  than  the  Western  and  Northwestern  stock  require,  and  will  do  more 
labor  than  the  Western  and  Northwestern  stock  can  do. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  at  a  glance  of  this  statement  of  facts  that,  as 
a  matter  of  national  economy,  it  would  be  but  following  out  the  Dem- 
ocratic idea  if  this  prohibitory  tax  was  reduced  to  the  original  tax  ($2 
per  head),  thereby  giving  great  relief  to  the  laboring  classes,  who  are 
now  working  cattle  in  shafts  because  of  this  supply  having  been  cut 
off  from  them.  The  Government  would  derive  a  revenue  annually  on 
this  horse  stock  alone  of  not  less  than  a  half  million  dollars.  There 
were  about  250,000  head  of  horse  stock  brought  over  from  Mexico 
annually  previous  to  the  McKinley  bill. 

Yours,  very  truly,  ^^^  Ghaybb. 


West  Falmouth,  Me.,  September  15^  1893. 

Sm:  Heavy  draft  horses  are  mostly  purchased  here  instead  of  being 
raised.  The  present  duties  compel  the  use  of  those  bred  West.  Those 
have  inferior  constitutions,  lackiiig  adaptation  to  the  raw  climate  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  adjoining  British  provinces  furnish  much  hardier  animals,  inui*ed 
to  exposure  to  weather  so  much  severer  than  what  they  meet  when 
brought  here  that  no  loss  occurs,  set  off  against  20  per  cent  by  deaths 
and  expenses  in  the  Western  product. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

TH 40 
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CATTIiB. 

(Pan^niph  S48.) 

Wednesday,  Sepfemher  13^  1893. 

STATEMHIT  OF  F.  H.  BOCKWELL,  OF  WABSEN,  FA 

Mr.  Chairman  :  lAy  object  in  coming  before  the  coimnittee  was  merely 
to  bring  to  your  notice  the  unfiiime>^8  of  the  tax  on  cattle  between  the 
sections  of  this  country  north  and  south,  between  Canada  and  Mexico. 

I  am  a  manufacturer  of  lumber  and  leather,  but  appear  on  behalf  of 
the  cattle  business.  Up  to  the  time  that  the  last  duty  was  put  on, 
when  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  eflect,  it  was  an  ad  valorem  duty. 
At  that  time  I  think  it  was  about  20  per  cent.  The  specific  duty  was 
$10  per  head,  which  excludes  entirely  the  Mexican  cattle  from  being 
driven  across  the  border.  The  tax  is  nearly  the  full  value  of  the  cattle 
when  they  get  across;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cattle  that  come 
from  Canada  are  principally  fatted  for  the  cities  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  can  afford  to  stand  that  specific  duty. 

Another  feature  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  of  the  committee  is 
that  the  cattle  which  are  brought  from  Mexico  are  raised  by  Americans 
on  American  capital.  1  do  not  know  of  any  Americans  in  that  business 
at  all;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  Canada  it  is  of  a  foreign  interest.  The 
Mexican  steer,  when  he  gets  across  the  border,  has  to  be  taJcen  to 
Kansas  or  Nebraska  and  fed.  Corn  in  Mexico  is  worth  2  cents  a  poundi 
and  they  can  not  afford  to  feed  it  to  cattle.  It  helps  to  make  up  the 
food  of  the  country. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  McKinley  bill  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  fovor 
of  the  United  States,  I  think  in  1889  and  1890  to  the  sum  of  $571,000 
on  cattle  and  hogs.  Since  then  the  trade  has  ceased,  as  the  tax  is  so 
high  it  is  prohibitive  entirely  on  cattle  coming  across.  It  really  dis- 
criminates between  Canada  and  Mexico  in  favor  of  Canada.  A  great 
many  of  the  people  who  are  feeding  cattle  in  Mexico  were  men  who 
were  originally  in  Arizona,  and  who  moved  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Patne.  Your  idea  is  that  Canada  can  afford  to  pay  duty,  and 
Mexico  can  not  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  cattle? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  is  the  value  per  head  of  the  cattle  which  oome 
across  the  linet 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  do  not  think  they  will  exceed  $15. 

Mr.  Bynum.  They  are  fatted  cattle  ready  for  the  Eastern  market 
which  come  from  Canada  f 

Mr.  Rockwell.  They  are  raised,  grown,  and  fed  there  for  that 
market.  That  is  not  the  case  in  Mexico,  as  corn  is  worth  2  .cents  a 
I)ound. 

Mr.  Payne.  All  kinds  of  cattle  come  from  Canada) 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  Under  the  ad  valorem  duty  the  undervaluation  did  not 
amount  to  muchf 

Mr.  Rockwell.  The  most  cattle  that  we  ever  iini)orted  from  Mezioo 
was  $13,960  worth. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Did  the  McKinley  bill  advance  the  duty  as  well  as 
change  the  value t 

Mr.  Rockwell.  It  advanced  the  duty  on  Mexican  cattle  three  or 
four  times  over;  but  I  don't  think  it  did  with  Canadian  cattle. 
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Mr.  Btnum.  Is  not  the  administrative  bill  snflficient  to  cover  that! 

Mr.  Rockwell.  We  feel  that  it  is  a  discrimination  between  Ameri- 
cans in  Mexico  and  Canadians. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  this  gentleman  for  whom  you  appear  an  American? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University.  He 
joined  with  me  in  the  cattle  business.  He  started  in  Arizona  and  feed 
gave  out. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  raise  horses  f 

Mr.  Rockwell.  No,  sir;  only  for  our  own  use. 

Mr.  TuBKBB.  The  duty  of  $30  a  head  on  horses  has  exterminated 
that  trade  T 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  should  judge  so.  There  are  no  horses  in  that 
country  on  account  of  the  raids  of  the  Indians.  They  have  driven  all 
the  horses  out. 

^r.  TuBNEB.  That  State  of  Sonora  is  up  the  Rio  Grande  t 

Mr.  Rockwell.  That  is  south  of  Toombstone,  Ariz.  I  would  like  to 
impress  upon  the  committee  the  fact  that  we  do  not  like  to  be  dis- 
criminated against. 


MACARONI. 

(Pangnph  858.) 

Wednesday,  September  6y  1893. 

STATEMEHT  OF  A.  J.  TOOMET. 

Mr.  Chaibman:  I  am  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  Columbia  Manu- 
facturing and  Importing  Company,  formerly  called  the  Columbia  Maca- 
roni Company,  doing  business  in  New  York  City,  having  their  principal 
offices  there,  and  also  their  factory,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  We  are,  I  think,  the  first  Americans  to  manufac- 
ture macaroni  in  this  country,  a  great  many  of  the  other  manufactories 
being  mostly  naturalized  Italians,  a  few  Frenchmen,  and  within  the  past 
year  or  so,  quite  a  number  of  other  American  concerns  have  started  up 
throughout  the  country,  but  in  New  York  and  in  the  East  in  fact  we  are 
the  only  ones.  I  have  not  been  able  in  the  short  time  since  I  applied  for 
this  hearing  to  get  statistics  from  all  over  the  States,  because  there  are 
factories  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  so  I  could  give  you  anything 
definite  in  actual  figures,  nor  have  I  got  the  statistics  to  show  whether 
the  importations  of  macaroni  have  increased  or  decreased  since  the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill  was  imposed.  I  think  they  are  about  normal,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  claim  that  the  beneficial  efi'ect  of  the  tariff  is  the  only  thing 
that  has  increased  the  consumption  or  manufacture  of  macaroni  to  the 
extent  I  expect  to  show  you  it  has  increased  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  Macaroni,  as  you  know,  is  a  product  solely  of  wheat,  or  at 
least  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  staple  food  of  the  Italians.  The 
Italians  are  macaroni  eaters  just  as  the  Chinese  are  rice  eaters. 
In  Italy,  I  believe  90  per  cent  of  the  tood  used  there  is  macaroni. 
Now  every  shipload  of  emigrants  which  comes  over  here  brings  many 
hundreds  of  macaroni  eaters.  They  are  distributed  throughout  the 
land  and  we  all  know  what  the  history  of  our  immigration  within 
the  last  few  years  is  and  have  been  impressed  with  the  number  of 
Italians  who  have  come  to  this  country.  They  are  not  only  Italians 
who  are  consumers  of  macaroni  in  this  country  but  the  Amerv<!;i6X!L^<^Rf^ 
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pie  are  very  rapidly  acquiring  the  macaroni  habit,  and  it  is  like  chew- 
ing gum,  when  you  once  get  this  habit  it  is  hard  to  drop  it.  It  is  not 
only  considered  a  luxury,  but  it  is  now  recognized  throughout  the 
country  as  one  of  the  healthiest  foods  and  it  is  really  cheaper  than  meat 
or  bread,  therefore  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  consump- 
tion should  have  increased  very  enormou.^ly.  Now,  we  use  in  this 
country  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  about  5,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  It  is  not  enough  to  boast  of  as  a  percentage  in  the  four  or 
five  hundred  millions  of  crop  as  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned,  but 
I  venture  to  say  there  are  very  few  of  those  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  raising  of  wheat  who  know  what  macaroni  is.  They  all  know 
about  Yankee  Doodle,  and  I  think  that  is  a«  far  as  their  knowledge 
goes;  but  I  am  not  hereto  deplore  their  ignorance  in  this  respect. 
But  I  really  think  people  know  so  little  about  it  I  should  explain  to 
the  ordinary  observer  what  an  imi)orta.nt  article  it  is.  I  know  I  have 
seen  on  Delmonico's  bUl  of  fare  macaroni  as  a  vegetable,  but  I  think 
the  business  men  of  the  country,  the  wholesale  merchants,  are  getting 
to  understand  what  it  is,  as  one  of  the  concerns  has  started  a  factory 
out  in  the  Northwest  and  we  have  had  applications  for  stock  in  our 
concern  from  some  of  the  largest  wholesale  grocers  in  the  east.  I 
think  there  about  2,000  factories  in  this  country.  That  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  but  I  would  like  to  qualify  the  word  factory  in  this  way. 
Macaroni  is  manufactured  on  a  small  scale  by  a  great  number  of  Ital- 
ians wherever  there  is  a  mining  town  or  they  are  building  a  railroad, 
such  a  place  as  Halzleton,  Pa.,  and  up  in  the  mining  regions  where 
there  are  twenty  or  thirty  factories.  I  am  not  here  in  their  interest 
alone.  I  simx)ly  am  here  to  represent  the  manufacturers  on  the  larger 
scale. 

In  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Hoboken,  and  the  vicinity  around 
there  are  twelve  large  factories.  Six  of  these  have  started  up  in  the 
last  three  years,  including  ours;  one,  an  Italian,  has  doubled  the 
capacity  of  his  factory.  Three  years  ago  he  started  a  company  and 
built  a  factory  that  would  cost  over  $100,000  in  New  York  City,  but  he 
told  me  the  other  day  he  had  abandoned  the  idea  for  fear  of  a  change 
in  the  tarifi',  and  was  going  to  turn  the  building  into  a  fiour  mill. 
These  large  factories  turn  out  about  200,000  pounds  of  maccaroni 
weekly,  or  say  10,000,000  x)ounds  a  year.  That  is  right  in  New  York 
City  alone,  and  that  is  equal  to  250,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Then  there 
are  other  cities,  such  as  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  where  there 
are,  I  suppose,  a  dozen  factories.  San  Francisco  and  down  in  New 
Orleans  there  are  large  factories  outside  of  those,  and  I  think  if  I  claim 
the  rest  of  the  States  manufacture  twenty  times  as  much  maccaroni  as 
we  do  in  New  York  I  will  not  be  out  of  the  way  in  my  statement. 
Twenty  times  250,000  bushels  of  wheat  would  amount  to  5,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  that  I  claim  goes  into  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  old  is  that  industry! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  There  was  a  manufactory  started  twenty-five  years  ago 
by  an  Italian  in  Brooklyn,  I  think,  who  manufactured  macaroni  and 
charged  25  cents  a  x)ound  for  it.  It  is  now  selling  at  5  cents  a  pound, 
but  since  I  have  been  in  New  York  it  has  only  had  its  first  big  impetus 
and  start  witliin  the  last  four  or  five  years.  It  got  its  great  impetus 
from  the  consumption  by  the  Italian  immigrants,  and  Americans  going 
abroad  got  educated  to  it.  The  French  and  Italians  educated  them 
up  to  it;  so  I  say  the  industry  is  practically  only  about  five  years  old 
as  an  important  industry,  and  I  think  since  the  tariif  has  been  put  on 
it  has  iiicreased  about  300  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  It  came  in  free  before  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  TooMBY.  No;  there  was  a  duty,  I  think,  of  a  cent  a  pound  be- 
fore the  McKinley  bill. 

The  Chairman.  N^;  it  was  free. 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  was  not  well  posted  on  that  because  previous  to  the 
McKinley  bill  1  had  no  interest  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  got  its  greatest  impetus  four  or  five 
years  ago! 

Mr.  TooMBY.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  got  it  while  it  was  on  the  free  listt 

Mr.  TooMEY.  The  consumption  by  these  Italians  gave  it  this  great 
impetus. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  were  large  factories  in  existence  four 
or  five  years  agot 

Mr.  TooMEY.  No,  sir;  there  were  not  large  factories  in  existence 
then.  I  am  a  flour  and  grain  merchant;  that  is  my  regular  business, 
and  as  an  outlet  for  the  prmluct  of  the  mills  I  handle  goods  for  in  New 
York  I  naturally  skirmished  around  everywhere,  and  I  found  a  few 
small  macaroni  manufacturers  who  bought  flour,  and  five  years  ago 
there  was  only  one  man  in  New  York  using  a  good  deal  of  flour,  using, 
say,  3()0  barrels  a  week.  Since  the  tariff  was  put  on  he  has  doubl^ 
his  factory;  he  is  building  another  around  the  corner;  he  is  the  per- 
son I  alluded  to  just  now  who  was  extending  the  building  which  is  a 
$100,000  factory 

Mr.  Burrows.  That  is,  since  the  act  of  1890 1 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir.  «  There  is  one  thing  about  the  macaroni 
industry  as  it  existed  before  the  tariff.  Macaroni  can  only  be  made 
here  properly  from  the  farina  of  wheat  that  is  granulated  and  not  pul- 
verized in  the  flour;  if  not  it  will  not  make  what  we  call  macaroni  at 
all.  These  Italian  manufacturers,  who  were  in  existence  before  the 
tariff  of  2  cents  was  imposed,  only  made  this  cheap  macaroni.  They 
made  it  out  of  the  cheap  grades  of  flour,  second  and  third  grades  and 
the  offal,  and  that  macaroni  was  sold  throughout  the  country  at 
actually  much  lower  prices  than  the  imported  macaroni,  which  was 
made  from  the  very  highest  grade  of  hard  wheat,  and  of  that  wheat 
only  the  best  part  of  it  which  is  granulated.  The  starchy  part  which 
pulverizes  into  flour  and  makes  the  macaroni  pastry  is  not  good  for  it, 
but  as  soon  as  the  tarifl'  was  put  on  we  started,  and  we  make  macaroni 
that  competes  in  quality  with  that  of  the  imported.  For  instance,  to 
give  you  a  case  in  point,  we  are  exporting  some  of  this  macaroni  to 
some  of  the  Spanish-American  countries,  such  as  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  of  Colombia.  We  have  orders  continually  from  Colon,  and  ship 
a  great  deal  to  Porto  liico,  that  we  have  obtained  since  the  reciprocity 
treaty  went  into  effect.  Now,  the  price  down  there — the  Spanish  maca- 
roni is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  other — is  $6  per  quintal,  100  pounds, 
and  the  American  price  is  $8.  There  is  a  duty  down  there  amounting 
to  about  the  duty  here.  We  also  ship  a  little  to  Cuba,  but  we  can  not 
get  in  tliere  very  Veil,  although  the  same  reciprocity  treaty  obtains, 
because  the  duty  in  Cuba  is  payable  in  Spanish  gold  and  we  pay  50 
per  cent  ad  valoreni,  and  the  ad  valorem  in  those  countries  are  fixed 
prices  made  by  the  Government,  it  is  not  an  ad  valorem  on  the  invoice. 
In  Poi-to  Rico  it  is  also  50  per  cent,  but  the  duty  is  payable  in  Mexican 
dollars  and  that  brings  it  down  about  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  Mexican  dollars  are  at  a  discount  t 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  last  we  sold  was  at  67  cents.  The 
main  point  in  everything,  of  course^  is  the  raw  material  and  the  cost 
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of  production.  Now,  if  we  come  to  the  raw  material  first 
you  we  are  on  equal  basis  witli  Italy  and  Fnvnoc.  I  wil 
Spain,  because  we  imi>ort  no  Spanish  macaroni  Lcie.  W 
finest  wheat  in  the  world  in  this  country,  and  we  sliip  it  i 
world,  but  there  is  only  one  wheat  that  is  grown  here  that 
to  the  nianufaeture  of  macaroni,  and  that  is  2s'o.  1  t: 
No.  1  hard  Duluth,  or  No.  1  hard  MiuneapoliH,  whose  q' 
are  when  it  is  ground,  after  the  cylinders  pass  over  it,  it  wj 
a  tlinty  matter  and  form  a  harsh  kind  of  meal,  and  have  ve 
verized  matter  or  ntarch.  It  is  the  only  wheat  that  will  ei 
the  imported.  This  wheat,  nnfortuiiately  tor  us,  is  so  widely 
by  onr  millers  throughout  the  Northwest,  Buffalo,  and  Ne^ 
and  elsewhei-e,  that  the  price  of  it  is  just  5  to  7  centis  a  bits 
priee  of  ordinary  grade  of  wheat  we  exjMjrt.  Take  No 
wlieat,  which  is  absolutely  unsuitable  for  miicaroni.  Our 
ern  hard  wheat  is  only  fairly  go<id.  The  Tagenrok  Km 
is  lai'gely  used,  also  Algerian  wheat,  and  a  Aiut  wheat  groi 
I  have  forgotten  the  name.  These  whciits  are  really  chea] 
Genoa  or  Naples  than  our  No.  1  hard  wheat  at  the  set 
the  proof  of  that  is  that  sometime  ago  some  of  our  mam 
New  York  city,  Italian  manufacturers  who  had  been  usiu 
viously,  imjwrted  farina  from  Genoa.  You  notice  tiour  an 
])rotected,  but  farina  comes  in  under  the  Cieo  list.  The  coi 
in  such  shape  abroad  and  these  wheats  so  cheap  that  we  e 
thii^  so  in  raw  material  we  are  practically  on  an  even  basis 

Mr,  Turner.  What  elements  of  the  wheat  do  you  usi 
macaroni  T 

Mr.  TooMEY.  We  nse  all  of  the  wheat  except  the  Bkiii  i 
between  the  skin  and  the  kenicl,  which  is  the  pait  which  go 
is  called  "  middlings,"  for  feeding  par{K)ses. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yon  remove  the  husk  or  shell  T 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner,  How  would  you  consider  macaroni  so 
wholesome  than  bread  T 

Mr.  Toomey.  Becanseof  thewayitismade.  Theclaimi 
people  throughout  the  country  of  late  years  have  deteriort 
they  have  used  too  much  starch,  and  used  patent  Hour, 
the  baking  flour  to  Europe.  We  ship  all  the  glutinous  p< 
other  aide.  We  tliink  our  trade  is  exclusively  an  Ameri».ai 
we  do  not  export  at  all,  escept  what  we  call  the  by -prod 
macaroni  which  gets  spoiled  in  the  process  of  manufacture 

Mr.  Payne.  What  does  it  sell  for  by  the  i»oundt 

Mr.  Toomey.  On  the  article  we  sell  it  is  7  cents,  put 
packages.    The  American  trade  uses  9o  per  vent  pouud  pa 

Mr.  Payne.  In  bulk  what  does  it  sell  fori 

Mr.  Toomey.  In  what  qaantitiesi 

Mr.  Payne.  Not  in  pound  packages;  in  bulk! 

Mr.  Toomey,  It  sells  at  about  (i  cents  in  bulk. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  whether  Italy  contracts  to  p 
of  about  a  cent  a  pound  on  exportsi 

Mr.  Toomey.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fabrici,  an  Italia 
urer,  in  New  York,  a  man  who  has  been  in  business  ther 
time.  Most  of  the  Italian  manufacturers  are  people  who  (. 
English  very  well,  and  it  isveryhaid  to  get  them  to  come  i 
iiiuits,  but  this  man  is  very  clever,  and  be  wiites: 
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National  Macaroni  Company, 

Neio  York,  September  5,  189S. 

Gbntlbmkn:  Referring  to  our  interview  to-d^y,  we  would  say  we  would  cooperate 
with  you  in  your  efforts  oefore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  macaroni  manufacturers  in  the  matter  of  the  tariff. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  the  wages  in  Italy  are  so  extremely  low  in  the  macaroni 
manufacture,  being  about  50  cents  per  day  for  men  and  15  cents  per  day  for  women, 
that  the  present  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  is  a  just  protection. 

The  Italian  Government,  as  you  know,  gives  a  rebate  on  all  paste  exported,  so  that 
we  must  contend  with  this  as  well  as  with  the  starvation  wages  already  mentioned. 

Another  point  is  the  strong  prejudice  against  domestic  macaroni,  which,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  duty,  we  could  not  overcome. 

In  concjlusion,  we  are  an  American  company,  using  American  wheat,  and  giving 
employment  to  persons  coming  to  this  country. 

We  believe  that  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  would  compel  us  to  close  our 
factory,  and  see  the  efforts  of  the  past  year  entirely  destroyed. 

If  we  had  more  time  we  would  be  glad  to  enter  fully  into  statistics  and  cover  the 
question  more  deeply  and  broadly,  but,  briefly  stated,  the  above  points  are  the  main 
ones  at  issue. 

You  may  use  this  letter  as  you  see  fit,  and  if  we  can  aid  you  in  your  efforts  further 
will  be  glad  to  do  so. 
Yours,  truly, 

National  Macaroni  Co., 
G.  M.  Bangs,  Secretary. 

Now,  I  have  taken  as  the  ba«is  of  the  wages  I  quoted  paid  in  Italy  the 
statement  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Fabrici,  who  was  a  manufacturer  over 
there,  and  the  statement  made  by  the  other  Italian  manufacturer  and 
the  statement  made  to  me  last  week  by  some  of  our  help.  We  have 
considerable  Italian  help.  The  men  are  mostly  Italians,  and  common 
rumor  now  would  confirm  the  wages.  I  have  increased  them  a  little, 
to  be  on  a  conservative  basis. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  you  pay  for  wages  t 

Mr.  TooMEY,  We  have  reduced  our  pay  roll  because  of  the  present 
financial  depression,  and  we  find  people  who  are  importers  apprehen- 
sive the  tariff  would  be  altered  who  say  it  would  no  longer  pay  them 
to  buy  from  us.  So,  during  the  summer  season,  as  there  is  little  or  no 
consumption  in  the  summer,  we  are  obliged  to  reduce  our  pay  roll  some- 
what, and  I  think,  I  claim,  we  are  the  only  people  in  this  country  who 
have  superior  machinery.  Our  machinery  is  manufactured  after  the 
style  of  the  French  mills ;  we  use  double  cylinders  instead  of  single,  and 
we  use  machinery  of  the  most  improved  kind.  Our  superintendent  has 
made  a  study  of  the  manufacture  in  France.  We  are  progressive  in 
this  industry,  and  we  have  applied  everything  he  has  suggested,  and  I 
know  in  some  factories  it  must  cost  them  easily  twice  as  much  to  turn 
out  macaroni  as  it  does  us.  Our  wages  lately,  taken  from  the  pay  roll 
which  I  have  here  with  me,  have  run  about  as  high  as  $300  a  week. 
That  does  not  include  wages  for  fireman,  engineer,  clerks,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.    We  sublet  our  power 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  a  day  is  that  for  each  man? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  That  would  average  about  $10  a  week.  That  includes 
only  the  workmen  up  there  and  some  boys  we  use  for  nailing.  We  only 
get  three  or  four  able-bodied  men  for  hard  work  and  some  boys,  so  that 
the  prices  would  hardly  average.  We  pay  one  man  $25  a  week,  another 
$15  a  week,  and  another  $18  a  week.  Those  are  the  kind  of  wages  we 
pay. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  you  pay  the  boyst 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Six,  $7,  $8,  $9,  and  $10  a  week. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is ,  since  the  reduction  t 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Payne.  How  mucli  perceutagi-  of  reduction  did  you 

Mr.  TooMBY.  About  10  per  cent. 

Mr.TARSNEY.  You  say  tliere  are  other  men  engaged  iu  t 
and  it  costs  tUeni  twice  as  much  as  it  does  youf 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taksney.  Are  they  making  anythingt 

Mr.  TuoMEY.  I  would  not  like  to  cast  aspcrsionn  on  m; 
and  their  methods  perhaps  of  making  a  profit  sometimes  wi 
care  to  resort  to. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  If  the  coat  of  production  to  the  others  is  d( 
lows  they  are  losing  money  or  you  miLkiiig  a  goiMl  deal  of  m 

Mr.  TooMEY.  They  are  losing  money;  they  are  contini 
into  bankiiiptcy  or  quitting  and  changing  Uieir  name  ani 
heard  of  any  more. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  mauy  ban'els  of  flour  a  year  do  yon  uS' 

Mr.  ToOMEY.  We  use  the  equivalent  to  about  90  barrel 
week. 

Mr.  Payne,  IIow  many  concerns  do  you  say  are  engaged 
incBsnowl 

Mr.  TooMBY.  In  the  country  I  said  there  are  about  2,0t 
but  some  of  tliem  are  very  small  conticrus;  but  there  are  ii 
and  vicinity  12  factories  practicaUy  on  the  same  basis  whe: 
age  would  be  about  the  same^  90  barrels  a  week. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  was  stated  m  1890  that  there  were  58  com 

Mr.  MoMiLLlN.  What  was  the  percentage  of  the  reduct 
wage  listT 

Mr.  TooMEY.  About  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMiLLlN.  Thatwaa  since  the  present  rate  of  duty  w£ 

Mr.  TooMEY.  That  reduction  was  simply  the  cuuditiou  c 
ent  state  of  financial  affairs. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  was  it  made! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  About  two  or  three  weeks  ago— I  think  ( 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  underBtood  you  to  say  it  was  on  account 
ent  financial  depressioiil 

Mr.  TooMEY.  That  had  a  good  de^  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Were  you  aware  there  was  a  duty  up  to  18J 
30  per  ceutT 

Mr.  TooMBY.  TherewasTeryllttlemacaroDicoiisumcdiu 
then. 

Mr,  Payne.  And  even  the  tariff  of  1840  had  a  25  i)er  cei 

Mr,  TooMBY.  I  think  I  stated  a  while  ago  that  outside 
Boodle  very  few  iieople  knew  anything  about  macaroni. 

Mr.  Paymb.  It  was  put  on  the  free  list  in  1883. 

Mr.  Obar.  Yoq  made  your  reductiou  wheni 

Mr.  TooMEY.  About  the  first  of  August  we  reduced  our  ; 
have  26  girls  earning  on  an  average  $4.2C  on  the  present  bai 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  Italiansf 

Mr,  ToouEY.  No,  sir;  the  girls  are  some  Italian,  Irisb 
and  German- American.  We  get  girls  fivta  the  neighbor 
figures  I  have  quoted  just  now,  a  factory  of  the  sauie  for 
which  takes  16  men  would  be  $40,  $2.50  a  week  eai 
girls,  $18.40  a  week,  would  be  the  difference  between 
we  pay  and  $58  that  they  pay,  or  a  ditterence  of  $200  in  a  w 
in  that  I  have  not  included  at  all,  as  1  say,  what  would  cost 
steam  and  firing,  which  costs  at  least  $50  a  week.    Taking 
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off  that,  making  it  $35,  that  would  be  a  cent  a  pound  on  the  17,500 
pounds  we  run  out  in  a  week. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  Two  cents  a  pound  will  be  equivalent  to  what  ad  va- 
lorem! 

Mr.  TooMBY.  I  think  33  per  cent  on  the  average  price  of  the  goods 
coming  in,  but  I  have  here  the  price  list 

Mr.  Tabsney.  If  there  was  30  per  cent  duty  under  the  act  of  1883 

Mr.  Payne.  There  was  no  duty  in  1883  or  prior  to  the  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  If  there  was  a  35  per  cent  duty  prior  to  1883,  why  is 
it  this  trade  received  this  stimulus  under  the  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Toomby.  For  the  reason  I  tried  to  explain,  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  consumption  of  macaroni. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  The  increased  trade  increased  with  the  character  of 
the  population  which  consumed  it! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  And  the  education  of  the  Americans  to  a  point  where 
they  became  very  heavy  macaroni  consumers.  As  I  say,  we  have  not 
got  a  single  Italian  customer  except  for  our  refuse,  and  all  the  macaroni 
we  sell  goes  to  the  American  wholesale  grocer,  who  sells  to  the  retail 
grocers  in  pound  packages,  and  that  goes  to  the  American  people 
altogether.  When  I  say  Americans  I  mean  everybody  except  the 
Italians;  they  never  buy  it  in  pound-package  form.  They  do  not  like 
to  pay  that  extra  cent  for  the  package. 

Mr.  Geab.  They  buy  it  in  bulk! 

Mr.  Toomby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  Have  you  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  Italy! 

Mr.  Toomby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  Have  you  made  a  statement  covering  that! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  on  the  quantity  we  turn  out  this  differ- 
ence of  $200  makes  a  cent  and  a  quarter  after  counting  half  a  cent  a 
pound  for  steam  power.  That  is  for  the  wages  simply  in  it,  not  count- 
ing coaL  In  Italy  they  have  this  advantage  of  climate  that  they  can 
dry  their  goods  in  the  open  air,  and  I  believe  there  are  factories  in 
Nervi,  outside  of  Naples,  where  the  government  gives  some  kind  of  a 
rebate  on  the  land,  and  they  are  under  some  extraordinary  good  con- 
ditions compared  to  paying  rents  in  New  York. 

Mr.  McMrLiiiN.  What  are  those  conditions  ! 

Mr.  Toomby.  We  pay  very  high  rents  in  New  York;  higher,  possibly, 
than  most  other  cities  throughout  the  Union,  and  I  should  tbink  it 
would  be  five  times  as  much  as  they  pay  in  Italy.  Their  factories  are 
spread  out  regardless  of  space;  they  are  put  up  on  lands  which  are  not 
arable — I  think  what  they  call  *'  communal  lands;"  but  leaving  that  out 
of  the  question  I  do  not  believe  they  could  possibly  pay  anything  like 
the  rents  we  have  to  pay  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  factories  are  located 
outside  of  New  York  and  do  not  pay  the  rent  to  which  you  allude  ! 

Mr.  Toomby.  No,  sir;  all  the  factories  I  have  alluded  to — I  am  not 
making  any  specific  statement  as  to  these  smaller  factories  throughout 
the  country — ^but  the  twelve  factories  in  New  York  are  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  or  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  CooKBAN.  Where  is  your  factory  in  New  York  ! 

Mr.  Toomey.  It  is  at  the  corner  of  Jane  and  West  streets. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  they  ai'e  located  there  because  you  can  get  this 
labor  much  cheaper  than  you  can  in  the  country  ! 

Mr.  Toomey.  We  could  not  possibly  obtain  any  labor  in  the 
country. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  That  more  than  connterbalaQces  the  rei 
pen seat 

Mr,  TooMET.  And  also  the  faciliticH  for  sTiippiiig,  lu  It 
rates  from  Neivi  to  Naples  would  not  aimtunt  to  half  a  ceu 

Mr.  TiiitXBB.  Ill  this  process  of  making  macaroiu  is  then 
nal  skill  and  experience  necessar>'1 

Mr.  TooMBY.  Yea,  air;  considerable.  There  is  more  in 
than  inachiucry  lal»>r. 

Mr.  TuBNKU.  Is  there  much  exiieiisive  mn^ihinery  io  tl 
mentT 

Mr.  TooMET.  Yes,  air;  our  phint  coat  us  over  $20,000; 
ehinery  ah  me. 

Mr,  TuBNEB.  What  is  the  pi-ocessi  Do  you  treat  the  gli 
stance  with  anything  but  watt-rt 

Mr.  TooMEY.  We  take  tlie  seminal  or  farina  as  it  com( 
mix  that  with  water  at  a  boiling  irointi  then  it  in  thorougl 
by  machinery,  which  has  one  man  to  suiterinteiid  it.  It  is  t 
large  chunks  of  dough, putinto  verticiU  cylinders  that  tool 
like  a  gatling  gun,  and  heavy  pressure — 1,000  imnnds  to 
inch,  I  believe — is  brouglit  to  bear  on  them  by  a  piston,  am 
the  macaroni  out  in  pii>es  down  below.  There  ends  the  pi 
as  machinery  labor  is  concerned.  The  rest  is  simply  the 
gentle  and  < I elicate  handling.  It  is  a  very  brittle  thing,  an 
kept  intact  and  in  pretty  form,  and  all  that  has  to  be  tiiken 
boya,  who  spread  it  out  nicely  for  the  giils  to  pack,  and  th« 
an  important  part.  This  duty  of  2  centfl  a  pound  is  on  the 
the  macaroni.  Tlie  macaroni  we  comi»ete  with  comes  hei 
packages,  and  the  cost  of  the  package  is  a  great  deal  againt 
of  the  ease.  Although  our  wood  is  so  much  cheajter  thai 
cost  of  the  case  is  great  deal  more  here  on  account  of  the 
to  the  box-makers.  In  fact,  I  was  down  in  Cuba  this  spring 
of  the  fiictories  I  happened  to  be  I  asked  the  man  when 
coses, and  he  said,  "I  get  them  from  Mr.  Diaz."  He  wat 
was  doing  a  big  shipping  business  in  spruce  lumber,  and  1 
what  price  he  got  for  those  cases,  and  be  said  I'd  cents  apiec 
12  cents  right  in  New  York. 

Mr.  TuBNEtt.  What  would  your  goods  sell  for  if  the  tarii 
off.  What  price  would  you  be  forced  to  take  if  we  removed 
2'cents  a  pound  on  these  goodst 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  think  if  the  whole  tariff  would  be  t-akcn  c 
bave  to  sell  for  about  a  cent  a  pound  or  less.    Tliere  is  this 

Mr.  TURNBE.  How  do  you  make  that  estimate,  accori 
price  prevailing  on  the  other  sideT 

Mv.  TooMEY.  We  do  not  obtain  as  high  prices,  duty  paid 
eign  shippers  do,  for  the  reason  that  they,  in  oi-der  to  get  i 
lower  price,  degraded  their  goods  by  using  adulterants,  whih 
can  public  has  not  had  time 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  p 

Mr.  Beed.  Let  him  finish  the  statement  lie  is  making  ther 
to  be  an  important  point. 

Mr.  TUBNBE.  If  it  will  gratify  the  gentleman  from  Main 
interiwse. 

Mr.  Bred.  I  will  be  very  much  obliged. 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  was  going  to  reiiurk,  the  Amorican  pu 
shoi-t  time  we  have  been  mauufactuiing,  have  not  yet  b 
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appreciate  that  we  can  make  anything  American  as  good  as  the  imported 
article.  Now,  we  can  not  obtain  as  high  prices  for  our  goods,  which  we 
claim  are  better  than  the  imported,  on  this  account. 

Mr.  Beed.  Why  is  thatt 

Mr.  TooMEY.  This  is  a  question  of  i)rejudice,  and  if  we  can  get 
along  to  a  point  where  we  can  spread  our  goods  throughout  the  country 
and  have  them  known,  and  have  them  proven  to  be  what  we  claim 
they  are — ^we  using  the  raw  material  as  good  as  theirs  and  we  using  as 
good  water  in  this  country — then  we  can  get  as  much  as  the  importers 
for  their  goods. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  you  brand  your  goods  with  the  American  namet 

Mr.  TooMEY.  All  our  goods  we  put  out  under  our  brand  are  branded 
with  the  American  name,  but  in  some  cases  we  have  labels  translated 
in  French  or  Italian.  That  does  not  say  they  are  made  in  France  or 
Italy. 

Mr.  Ooge:ban.  Creating  that  impression  T 

Mr.  TooMEY.  It  leaves  an  impression  they  are  foreign  goods. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  would  like  to  resume  the  examination,  if  I  may  be 
permitted,  at  the  point  you  are  just  now.  The  effect  of  the  tariff*  has 
been  to  degrade  the  foreign  goods  somewhat  f 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Somewhat — yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  When  they  met  and  competed  with  youf 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Kow.  assuming  the  foreign  goods  had  remained  at  the 
same  high  quality  wnich  they  had  when  the  tariff  went  into  effect, 
what  would  be  the  difference  in  your  prices  if  the  tariff  was  now  taken 
off,  supposing  the  goods  were  on  the  same  grade  as  when  this  started? 
It  would  be  about  this  difference  of  2  cents  a  pound,  would  not  it! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Assuming  we  had  absolutely  overcome  the  preju- 
dice on  American  goods,  we  would  have  to  get  down  to  a  little  under  6 
cents  a  pound  in  pound  packages,  and  the  lowest  which  we  have  been 
able  to  get  down  to  up  to  the  present,  even  with  the  low  prices  of  raw 
material  now  ruling,  has  been  7  cents.  Therefore  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate we  would  have  to  reduce  a  cent  a  pound,  grade  for  grade. 

Mr.  Gear.  Would  you  have  to  reduce  your  wages  to  accomplish 
thatt 

Mr.  TooMEY.  If  we  did  not  reduce  our  wages  that  much  we  would 
simply  have  to  go  out  of  business,  becauss  we  could  not  do  business  at 
the  present  rate  of  wages;  we  would  have  to  do  that.  You  will  see 
the  same  names  of  employes  through  this  book  since  we  started.  We 
told  them  that  times  were  hard,  and  also  we  did  not  know  whether  the 
business  could  continue  or  not,  and  they  have  accepted  this  reduced 
scale  of  wages  and 

Mr.  Turner.  What  class  of  consumers  use  your  goods;  are  they 
wealthy  people  or  plain  people  of  the  countryl 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Both,  indiscriminately. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  the  article  going  into  very  general  uset 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir;  you  will  find  it  among  the  cheapest  of  groOvCry 
stores  from  First  and  Second  avenue  in  New  York,  if  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  those  concerns  there,  and  on  the  other  hand  such 
stores  as  Park  &  Tilford  keep  it  in  stock,  and  it  is  used  largely  by  every- 
body.   It  is  the  workingman's  food. 

Mr.  Gear.  If  the  tariff  is  not  disturbed,  you  will  probably  reestab- 
lish the  wages  paid  on  the  old  basis? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear,  Your  men  understand  that? 
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Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir;  they  understand  tbat. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  eftect  of  the  taiitt\  then,  has  been  not  only  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  this  class  of  food  products,  but  it  has  been 
to  add  2  cents  a  pound  to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  mean  ffrade  for  fn*ade,  as  you  stated  just  now! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  No.  Previ(m8  to  any  American  competition — and  it  is 
a  very  ea«y  thing  to  ^o  down  in  prices,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  go  up- 
previous  to  the  im|)Osition  of  the  tariff  there  wsisno  importer!  macaroni 
boujrht  by  wholesale  groc<5rs  under  9^  cents  a  pound.  We  are  now  tak- 
ing the  gi*ade  of  the  AnuTican  package,  the  same  as  the  French  arti- 
cle, and  to-day  they  can  buy  the  goods  at  8  cents  a  pound.  Of  course 
we  have  had  a  reduction  of  the  raw  material;  wheat  is  cheai)er  now 
than  ever  before.  The  importers  and  buyers  here  are  keen  enough  to 
say,  '^ilere  is  a  tariff  bill  coming  on  and  American  factories  starting 
up,''  and  many  a  fellow  comes  and  jews  prices  down,  and  you  are  never 
able  to  get  them  up,' so  that  really  to-day  mai'aroui  is  much  cheaper 
than  before  the  imposition  of  the  tiiriff. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  has  been  so  on  the  other  side,  has  it  nott 

Mr.Too^iEY.  Yes,  sir.  Whether  their  prices  have  gone  down  to  their 
consumers  more  than  was  consistent  with  the  reduction  of  niw  mate- 
rial or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.    I  know  nothing  at  all  about  Uiat. 

There  is  one  other  single  thing  I  wcmhl  like  to  call  attention  to,  and 
that  is  the  prejudice  to  American  goods.  We  have  been  manufacturing 
macaroni  for  two  years,  and  when  we  got  a  foothold  we  thought  we 
would  like  to  get  some  Army  and  Navy  Government  t^mtractB.  They 
are  right  around  our  corner  there,  and  I  know  those  x)eople  well  and 
have  sold  them  flour.  In  their  advertisement  they  state  that  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  goods  of  American  manufacture,  and  we  bid  on  it, 
and  the  Columbia  Mai*aroni  Oomi)any  has  always  been  turned  down. 
The  last  time  we  put  a  bid  in  it  was  accepted  all  right,  but  we  did  not 
get  the  contract  on  account  of  a  little  informality  in  the  pai)ers;  but  a 
contract  will  be  given  out  this  week  which  we  shall  probably  obtidu. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  people  to  appreciate  that  we  have  good 
American  goods.  You  see,  a  man  making  macaroni  is  identified  with 
Italy  right  away.  1  am  a  member  of  the  New  York  l^roduce  Exchiwgey 
and  I  had  to  put  up  with  a  good  deal  facetiousness  on  the  part  of  my  col- 
leagues for  a  long  time  when  I  entered  into  the  enterprise.  They  could 
not  understand  how  a  man  of  my  nationality  could  be  a  macaxoni-man- 
ufacturer;  and  my  partner  is  also  a  member  of  the  Produce  Exchange. 
Another  party — ^it  is  a  stock  company  and  he  owns  jjart  of  the  stocks- 
is  a  member  of  the  New  Y'^ork  Produce  Exchange  and  also  one  of  the 
biggest  pork  i)ackers  in  Chicago.  We  have  made  no  money  out  of  ihia, 
and  in  this  statement  of  wages  we  have  not  put  officers'  salaries.  I  am 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  tlie  company,  and  I  think  I  have  received  ^ 
$15  or  $20  for  attending  directors'  meetings  in  the  last  two  yean.  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  my  partner  has  not  got  H cent. 
Our  superintendent,  who  is  a  practical  man  and  manufacturer,  gets 
$25  a  week.  8o  there  is  no  intiated  wages  there,  and  our  salesmen  have 
not  got  rich  off  the  establishment.  We  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
mcmey  in  this  thing,  and  we  would  like  to  see  some  money  come  baek. 
We  have  got  $50,0(M)  tied  up  in  it.  Now,  a^  a  side  show,  out.sideof  the 
regular  business,  that  is  a  goo<l  <leal  to  have,  and  while  we  have  not 
begun  to  feci  the  premonitory  x>angs  of  starvation  from  fear  of  the 
tariff  being  taken  off*,  it  is  not  a  comfortable  feeling  to  have  it  strnok 
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down,  and  with  it  onr  hard  earnings,  and  that  what  could  have  been 
made  a  good  basiness  should  be  wiped  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  just  now  about  a  bounty  being 
allowed  by  the  Italian  Government  on  exports  of  macaroni. 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  you  read  spoke  of  it  as  a  rebate. 

Mr.  TooMEY.  It  might  be  a  difference  without  a  distinction.  In 
France  the  rebate  is*  simply  a  drawback,  like  we  have  here  on  goods 
that  are  in  bond  and  manufactured  and  go  out,  but  in  Italy  they  use 
their  own  Italian  wheat.  That  wheat,  not  being  imported,  can  not  be 
caUed  a  rebate;  it  is  a  bounty. 

The  Chairman.  The  word  in  the  letter  was  "rebate,^ 

Mr.  TooMEY.  The  letter  was  written  very  hurriedly,  I  will  say, 

Mr.  Payne.  It  was  stated  before. the  committee  in  1890  there  was  a 
bounty  of  2^  francs  to  the  100  kilos,  which  was  stated  amounted  to 
half  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  cost  or  price  of  the 
imported  macaroni  before  this  tariff  was  imposed  was  9  to  10  cents  a 
pound.  \ 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Nine  to  9^  cents;  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  exact 
figures  of  the  cost  to  the  importer,  but  that  is  the  price  charged  to  the 
wholesale  grocer. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  in  the  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  the 
average  price  for  1889  was  5^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  TooMEY.  That  is  a  different  article.  I  am  alluding  to  the  French 
style  of  macaroni;  that  is  macaroni  consumed  by  the  Americans. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  macaroni  comes  here  in  bulk.  That  maca- 
roni comes  from  Italy,  and  is  sold  to-day  at — I  have  the  price  current 
here— ^  cents  a  pound.  They  charge  |l.75  for  a  supi>osed  25-pound 
case,  containing  generally  23^  pounds,  but  we  do  not  compete  with 
that. 

The  "Chairman.  The  price  of  the  foreign  macaroni  was  5  J  cents  in 
1889  and  5.2  cents  in  1890.  Now  you  are  getting  the  raw  material — 
wheat  and  flour — cheaper  than  before  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Tbe  Chairman.  You  say  macaroni  has  become  more  extensively  the 
food  of  the  workingman  of  this  country! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  object  in  coming  here  is  to  continue  this 
2  cents  a  pound  on  the  food  of  the  workingman  of  the  country! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  I  come  here  and  ask  you  to  retain 
2  cents  a  ])ound,  so  we  can  exist,  so  we  can  give  the  employment  that 
we  do,  and  so  we  can  produce  a  cheap  food.  I  still  contend  that  mac- 
aroni is  cheaper  to-day  to  the  workman  than  before  the  duty  was 
put  on. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Has  the  duty  caused  tbat! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir;  the  duty  caused  an  enormous  competition  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  is'the  duty  to  help  you  to  pay  higher  wages! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  The  duty  has  caused  a  competition  throughout  this 
country,  and  though  the  profits  may  be  small,  stiU  we  can  live.  Now, 
the  exporters  from  the  other  side  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  their 
prices  on  account  of  the  tariff.  If  they  want  to  come  in  at  all,  and  they 
manage  to  come  in  now  on  account  of  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  their 
goods,  but  if  there  is  a  great  big  difference  between  the  price  of  the 
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American  pfoodR  and  import<^(l  goods,  I  think  a  great  many  people 
would  swallow  tbeir  prejudices. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Togetlier  with  the  foodt 

Mr.  ToOMEY.  I  contend,  farther,  Mr.  Wilson,  our  pri<*e  of  7  cents 
has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  the  price  you  liave  quoted  tliere  which  is 
the  Italian  macaroni  in  bulk,  and  I  also  contend,  still  further,  that  the 
price  is  not  an  accurate  one.  I  have  seen  this  over  and  over  again. 
There  has  been  trouble  in  New  York  over  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  the  Treasury  rei)ort,  not  the  market  report, 

Mr.  ToOMEY.  The  gre«at  point  I  want  to  make  is,  there  is  2  cents  a 
pound  on  the  macaroni,  but  there  is  no  duty  at  all  on  the  packing^  and 
the  goods  we  compete  with  are  all  package  goods.  I  have  here  the 
price  current  of  Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  and  they  quote  French  macaroni 
at  lOf  and  11  cents,  Italian  macaroni  at  9^,  Monarch,  our  American,  9 
cents,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  does  your  macaroni  sell  for  in  the  United  States 
of  Colombia  and  Mexico  in  the  equivalent  of  (mr  money! 

Mr.  ToOMEY.  I  am  not  aware  what  price  it  brings.  We  get  orders 
from  commission  houses.  The  only  place  we  export  to  direct  is  Porto 
Bico,  and  we  get  5f  cents  a  pound  lor  that  macaroni,  which  is  a  special 
grade. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  this  grade  sent  to  Porto  Ki(*o  a  cheaper  gradet 

Mr.  ToOMEY.  It  is  a  grade  that  has  to  be  saturated  with  saffron. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  macaroni  you  speak  of  is  sent  to  Porto  Rico  is  not 
the  grade  of  macaroni  you  sell  here  for  7  cents! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  It  is  the  same  grade,  but  it  is  put  up  in  bulkj  the  dif- 
ference in  price  is  the  package,  and  they  use  the  small  pieces. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  you  mean — the  broken  pieces? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes;  they  use  vermicelli  and  small  pieces. 
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New  York,  Sepfcmher  19^  1893. 

Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  rei)ort  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Too- 
mey's  argument  before  your  honorable  committee  to  try  and  have  the 
present  duty  of  2  cents  per  x)ound  on  imported  macaroni  continued. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  that  this  tax  is  most  unjust;  it  is  really 
depriving  poorer  classes  of  our  people  from  obtaining  the  best  worth 
for  their  money.  Imported  macarcmi  is  made  from  hard  Kussian  wheat, 
and  is  in  every  way  vastly  superior  to  the  American.  When  cooked,  in 
fact,  it  is  really  as  ditl'erent  as  good  is  from  bad. 

The  present  tariff  is  equivalent  to  about  35  ]^er  cent  ad  valorem. 
Surely  this  is  too  much  protection  when  the  people  hope  to  see  neces- 
sary and  especially  food  pro<lucts  reduced  tq  reasonable  prices. 

If  reported  correctly,  the  domestic  manufacturers  stated  that  they 
are  selling  to  foreign  countries — as,  for  instance,  Mexico  and  Colombia. 
If  they  can  compete  with  the  European  manufacturers  in  those  coon* 
tries,  why  can  not  they  do  so  here! 

If  they  can  not  sell  here,  as  they  state,  unless  with  a  2  cent  per  xxmnd 
protection,  how  can  they  meet  the  foreign  manufacturer  there  t  And 
if  they  can  compete  there,  why  not  heret  Macaroni  is  an  article  of 
cheap  and  wholesome  food  for  the  ientire  people,  and  we  respectfolly 
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ask  that  it  be  placed  as  it  was  for  seven  years  before  the  McKinley  bill 
went  into  effect — that  is,  on  the  free  list.  Please  also  take  note  that, 
besides  the  2  cents  dnty  now  imposed,  there  is  the  freight  and  marine 
insurance  against  the  imported  article.  This  amounts  to  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  more;  therefore  the  protection  is  now  2f  cents,  which  ought  to 
be  abolished. 

Bespectfully,  yours, 

A.  Stephani  &  Co. 


RICE. 

(Paraffnpk  861.) 
8TATEXS1IT  OP  KB.  JOHN  A.  HUBBABD,  OF  HEW  OBLEAHa 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Committee:  As  a  rice 
planter  and  as  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  facts  and  figures 
relative  to  the  rice  industry  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  rice  industry  has  grown  in  magnitude  in 
our  State  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Formerly  its  culti- 
vation was  restricted  to  two  river  parishes,  Plaquemines  and  Lafourche, 
and  to-day  it  is  an  important  crop  in  twenty-five  parishes.  It  is  culti- 
vated upon  the  sandy  parishes  of  the  east,  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the 
Mississippi  Eiver,  and  its  outlying  bayous,  and  the  prairies  of  southwest 
Louisiana.  « 

The  large  increase  of  production  in  the  prairie  section  has  been  due 
mainly  to  the  influx  of  Western  farmers  who  applied  their  knowledge 
of  improved  implements  in  the  growing  of  wheat  to  the  cultivation 
and  harvesting  of  the  rice  crop.  By  the  extensive  use  of  gang  and 
riding  plows,  harrows,  seeders,  harvesters,  etc.,  the  price  of  growing 
this  cereal  has  been  materially  reduced  and  has  caused  an  increased 
acreage  in  the  prairies  with  slight  diminution  in  the  alluvial  lands. 
The  total  area  devoted  to  rice  in  Louisiana  is  about  200,000  acres,  grow- 
ing last  year  a  total  crop  of  about  2,250,000  sacks  of  rough  rice,  or 
225,000,000  pounds  of  clean  rice.  This  industry  employs  about  20,000 
men  and  supports  about  100,000  people.  If  to  these  be  added  those 
engaged  in  the  transx>ortation,  marketing,  and  milling  of  the  crop,  it  is 
safe  to  increase  the  above  to  125,000  people. 

The  lands,  teams,  implements,  and  machinery  involved  in  the  culti- 
vation of  rice  have  a  value  exceeding  $10,000,000.  Add  to  this  our 
score  or  more  of  expensive  mills,  which  cost  on  an  average  $100,000 
each,  and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  value  $12,000,000,  with  annual  ex- 
penses of  $3,500,000,  producing  2,000,000  sacks  of  rough  rice  worth 
$2.50  per  sack. 

Durin^the  past  year,  on  account  of  our  large  crop  and  the  importa- 
tion of  fOTeign  rice,  prices  fell  to  alarmingly  low  figures,  selling  at  one 
time  for  $1.60  -per  sack  of  162  pounds,  a  little  below  the  present  import 
duty,  and  fer  below  the  cost  of  production.  These  low  prices  have  had 
a  tendency  to  decrease  acreage  this  year,  and  this,  aided  by  unfavorable 
seasons,  has  caused  the  present  short  crop,  now  being  marketed,  to 
bring  fairly  reniuneraiive  prices. 

It  is  expected  that  this  crop  will  bring  $2.50  per  sack.  The  tariff  on 
paddy  rice  is  1  cent  per  pound.  A  sack  of  rice  weighs  162  pounds,  the 
tariff  on  same  is  $1.62,  leaving  88  cents  per  sack  to  pay  freight^  com- 
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niissioD,  insurance,  and  tlie  Rrowiug  of  tlic  rire  iu  foreign 
5o  one  outside  of  tlie  crowded  countries  of  China,  Japan, 
can  iK>8sibly  grow  tliis  <'rop  at  these  piiceH  and  live.  It  is  < 
nary  to  call  your  attention  to  tbe  above  fsu-ta  to  fully  demon: 
the  continuanod  of  the  piesent  tuiiff  is  absolutely  uecessary 
destruction  of  the  i-ice  industi-y,  not  only  in  Louisiana  but  ii 
linas  and  Georgia  an  well.  Louisiana  now  raises  four-litXhs  ol 
lice  of  the  country,  and  if  prott'Cted  our  prairii-s  and  alluvial 
soon  produce  all  the  rice  now  consuuKHl  iu  the  United  Htatei 

In  conclusion,  [lerniit  me  to  say  that  the  rice  men  of  Ijouii 
made  an  extensive  and  expensive  exhibit  at  Chicago  Kxpusi 
ing  it  under  charge  of  a  coiniieteut  rice  man,  who  is  distr 
small  packages  .''tO,0(M)  pounds  of  clean  rice  with  printed  ii: 
how  to  cook  and  serve  this  valuable  ai-ticle  of  food.  In  tl 
hoi)e  In  teach  the  jteople  how  to  use  this  cereal,  as  its  pretucn 
makes  it  one  of  the  cheapest  foo<lK  in  the  world. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  a  table  I  siibuitt  showing  the  increase 
fifteen  years  of  the  rice  crop  of  Louisiana: 


Table  thoiciiig  in 


[C'»iii]>ilca  b>- T.  J.  Si 

ISTT-TS: 

K.11IBI1  rice Mc-hs.. 

Clean  rice barraU.. 

X87«-'79: 

Kon^fa  rico BuckH,. 

Cli'iiu  Tiue tiarrclB.. 

ie79-'80: 

Ruut;liricG sacks.. 

Civaii  ricu bariela.. 

18f«>-'81: 

Roti);lirlco RftckH.. 


Cli-n 


B baiTfU.. 


itijrle  at  Scic  Orttua 


lW<6-'87: 
1887-'88: 
IBJW-tilP: 
1883-'ii0: 


.  .1)iirn.'lH 

Koiif;1i  rlcu Burks 

Cleiiu  Tici> burrclB 


188*-'8o:  181l2-'93: 

Rua^hrice Backs..      333,fi»3  l{oiij;h  rii-e sackB 

Ck-tm  rive barrelit..         32,S33  |  CUau  licv liiirrels 

Adil  22fi,()00  suckB  markotca  ouUidu  city  of  Now  Oiluami,  o<iuulii  2JD,0(X 

clouuud  ilcu. 


KICT!:. 

(Pan^nph  SOI.) 
BTATZIIEirT  OF  0.  ERBBT,  OF  HEW  OBLEUTB,  LA. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  tde  Cojimittee: 
the  interest  of  the  rice  manufacturer  or  tlie  rice  niillor.  I  wi 
framing  this  ttiriff  that  the  rates  ought  to  be  more  on  a  pari 

present  ou  tbe  diflerent  gmdea  of  rice  which  now  pay  duty. 

oeen  a  good  deal  of    coutiovci&y  '\jc\,^*iiiu  ^Xi*i  •a.-^^f.\\w; 
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what  is  clean  and  what  is  unclean  rice.  Wlien  the  Mills  hill 
was  formed  I  succeeded  in  having  a  proper  distinction  put  in. 
Why  they  were  left  out  of  the  last  bill  I  do  not  know,  and  it 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  controversy  in  the  courts  because  some 
of  the  importations  decided  clean  at  Kew  Orleans  were  de- 
cided unclean  at  the  port  of  New  York.  I  have  brought  sarajjles 
along  with  me  to  show  thedifferent processes  the  rice  has  gone  through. 
Here  is  a  box  of  No.  1  paddy  rice  with  a  tariff  of  1  cent  a  pound. 
That  definition  is  correct,  that  is  rice  with  the  husk  on.  Now  to  remove 
that  husk  we  hull  it  through  large  stones  5  feet  in  diameter  and  then 
screen  it  to  separate  it  and  get  the  chaff  off.  This  is  what  we  get  off 
[exhibiting];  this  is  the  husk.  Now,  when  this  is  removed  we  claim 
what  should  be  termed  unclean  rice  is  this  rice  [exhibiting],  which  is 
not  fit  to  eat  because  it  has  the  outer  cuticle  on  it.  I  will  state  that  to 
bring  this  rice  up  to  the  finished  condition  it  takes  from  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  quarter's  work  in  mortars,  which  are  large  mortars  in  which 
we  pour  the  rice  and  which  have  pestles  worked  by  steam.  It  is  a  very 
slow  process  and  on  account  of  the  rice  being  so  brittle  we  have  to 
handle  it  very  carefully  to  keep  it  from  breaking. 

Mr.  BBEOKiNBiDaE.  You  do  not  run  it  between  the  stones  again  f 

Mr.  Ebnst.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Then  you  use  mortars  T 

Mr.  Ebnst.  Yes,  sir;  after  it  comes  out  of  the  mortar  it  is  separated, 
and  this  cuticle  which  combes  off  of  it  we  call  rice  bran. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  This  is  all  done  in  one  mortar,  one  process? 

Mr.  Ebnst.  Of  course  we  have  quantities  of  mortars.  After  the 
bran  is  separated  from  the  rice  it  comes  in  this  condition  [illustrating]. 
Now,  we  call  that  cleaned  rice.  The  appraisers  in  New  York  call  that 
unclean  rice.  Now,  it  takes  one  hour  to  bring  the  rice  up  from  that 
condition  you  see  there  to  this  condition  you  see  here.  Then  it  is  pol- 
ished. That  adds  a  value  of  about  1  cent  a  pound,  and  it  is  almost 
an  instantaneous  process.  It  runs  through  a  polisher  and  gets  a  gloss 
put  on  it,  and  the  cost  of  putting  that  on  is  not  over  one  thirty-second 
of  a  cent,  whereas  the  cost  of  bringing  it  from  the  unclean  state  to  this 
state  is  one-half  cent;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  wish  to  have  a 
definition  put  on. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  That  makes  a  distinction  between  these  two? 

Mr.  Ebnst.  Yes,  sir;  we  get  it  through  a  polishing  process,  and  you 
will  see  the  difference  between  the  two.  We  had  this  brand  analyzed  by 
Mr.  lioss,  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  he  says  it  is  rice.  We  have  had 
it  analyzed  by  chemists  in  New  York,  and  yet  they  call  it  polish.  ' 

Mr.  BBECKiNBEDaE.  You  call  it  rice  flour? 

Mr.  Ebnst.  No,  sir;  that  is  ground  rice. 

Mr.  Montgomeby.  Is  there  any  use  made  of  that? 

Mr.  Ebnst.  That  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Europe.  After 
this  rice  goes  through  the  polishing  process  and  the  iK)unding  process 
there  is  always  more  or  less  broken  which  we  separate  and  get  this 
grade  of  rice  [exhibiting].  This  is  called  brewing  rice  and  it  is  only 
used  for  brewing  purposes. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Your  polishing  rice  gives  two  by-products? 

Mr.  Ebnst.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  One  is  the  husk  of  the  rice  and  the  other  rice 
polish  from  it? 

Mr.  Ebnst.  Yes,  sir.    Now,  when  we  were  here  in  1890,  before  that 
time  the  importers  took  this  brewer's  rice  a\\dt\\\^\\^^^^^^>^^^^^^^ 
Jiogether.  and  imported  it  as  broken  T\ee  «Ai  «ii  Nct^  %\si'8i^7£»5v56  ^"^  ^»5Gi> 
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and  we  want  this  sieve  retained  in  the  tariff.  It  is  known  as  a  Xo. 
12  sieve,  10  by  10  mesh,  made  out  of  No.  20  wire.  I  brought  some 
samples  of  rice  here.  There  was  a  cargo  of  Japan  rice  brought  into 
New  Orleans  two  years  ago  where  the  milling  bill  on  that  cargo  would 
be  about  $10,000.  If  it  had  been  brought  in  the  way  they  are  now 
bringing  in,  if  that  cargo  had  been  brought  in  that  condition  [ex- 
hibiting sample],  the  milling  bill  would  not  amount  to  over  f  1,000,  so 
the  American  millers  have  been  deprived  of  $9,0(H)  by  firaud.  I  will 
put  some  of  that  rice  in  my  handkerchief  and  polish  it  [rubbing  it  in 
handkerchief  J.  That  is  the  condition  you  see  it  in  now.  The  differ- 
ence between  this  rice  and  that  is  that  this  has  gone  through  a  part 
polishing  process  and  the  polish  left  on  it  so  as  to  make  it  api)eiir  un- 
clean. My  handkerchief  has  polished  that  off;  therefore  I  would  like 
this  definition  to  be  put  in  there,  and  I  leave  you  a  copy  of  the^se  defi- 
nitions. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to.  In  fixing  the 
tariff'  on  the  unclean  rice  they  put  IJ  cents  on  unclean  rice  and  2  cents 
on  clean  rice.  Now,  it  costs  half  a  cent  to  bring  rie^  from  that  condi- 
tion up  to  tlie  polished  condition,  and  the  difference  is  too  great,  and  on 
a  parity  it  should  not  be  over  half  a  cent  on  the  clean  and  uncle;iu  if 
the  definition  is  right  as  to  what  unclean  rice  is. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  The  whole  range  would  be  a  half  cent? 

Mr.  Ernst.  Between  clean  and  unclean,  j^ow,  in  1800  the  crop 
amounte^l to  892,374  sacks.  This  year  it  amounts  to  2,225,0(M)  .^atks. 
The  trouble  with  us  is  this  clean  rice  is  bein^  imported  into  the  port  of 
New  York  as  uncleaned  rice. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Has  it  set  back  the  mills  or  the  growing  crops? 

Mr.  Ernst.  It  has  set  back  the  cro^is,  because  we  have  to  sell  our 
product  for  so  much  less. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Has  it  set  b^k  the  mills  or  the  exopsf 

Mr.  Ernst.  We  have  just  discovered  that. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  1  am  simply  asking,  a«  a  matter  of  fact,  which 
is  it.    You  say  it  is  set  back ;  what  is  set  backf 

Mr.  Ernst.  Our  crops.    It  ha«  caused  the  low  prices. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Then  it  has  set  back  the  price  of  the  cropt 

Mr.  Ernst.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  has  made  us  carry  over  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Has  it  set  back  the  volume  of  the  crop  and  also 
the  price  of  the  crop  f 

Mr.  Ernst.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  just  wanted  to  get  at  what  you  meauT 

Mr.  Ernst.  Now,  in  1878  there  were  62  pounders  in  Louisiana. 
When  I  was  here  in  1800,  we  had  212  pounders,  and  to-day  we  have 
320  pounders;  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  three  years. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  do  with  the  rice  brant 

Mr.  Ernst.  It  is  used  for  feeding  cattle  and  stock,  mules;  there  is 
a  large  demand  for  it,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  now  exported. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  the  material  which  you  get  from  the  cleaning, 
husking,  or  grinding  the  rice? 

Mr.  Ernst.  That  is  what  we  get  from  removing  the  outer  cuticle  off 
the  rice  after  the  husk  is  removed. 

Mr.  Tuunkr.  Is  not  that  very  nutritious? 

Mr.  Ernst.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  people  use  it  much! 

Mr.  Ernst.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  use  the  bran, 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  used  only  for  stock  t 

Mr.  Ernst,  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  there  any  flour  or  something  of  the  kind  made  which 
maked  good  foodf 

Mr.  Ebnst.  Yes,  sir.    The  rice  polish  is  a  white  flour. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  does  that  sell  in  the  market  as  compared  with 
the  ricet 

Mr.  Ebnst.  That  sold  last  year — ^we  got  a  very  high  price,  almost  a 
cent  a  pound  for  it  then.  This  year  it  is  worth  about  tive-eighths  of  a 
cent  a  pound.  We  do  not  use  it  in  this  country,  it  is  exported  and  it 
is  used  on  the  other  si^e,  I  understand,  in  mixing  it  with  rye  flour. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  get  anything  for  the  chafff 

Mr.  Ebnst.  No,  sir;  the  chait*  we  throw  away. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  The  only  two  by-products  worth  anything  are  the  bran 
and  polish  f 

Mr.  Ebnst.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  gentlemen. 


PIL^H  AND  MUSHBOOMS. 

(Paragraph  S71.) 

Henbt  Kobdlingeb  &  Co., 

New  Yarkj  September  9j  1893. 

ASKING  THAT  THE  DUTIES  ON  FBENCH  CANNED  PEASE  AND  MUSH- 
BOOMS AND  CANDIED  CITBON  BE  MADE  SPECIFIC  INSTEAD  OF  AD 
yALOBEM,AS  AT  PBESENT. 

Sib:  French  canned  pease  and  mushrooms  are  now  assessed,  under 
section  271,  custom  tari^  act  of  1890,  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
candied  citron  under  section  303  of  the  same  act  at  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  the  duties  being  assessed,  as  per  section  19  of  the  customs 
administrative  act,  on  ^'  the  actual  market  value"  at  the  time  of  expor- 
tation to  the  United  States. 

These  articles  are  seldom  purchased  at  the  time  of  their  exportation 
to  the  United  States.  They  are  usually  contracted  for  months  before, 
often  even  before  they  are  packed.  The  fluctuations  in  the  market 
value  are  frequent,  sudden,  and  extensive,  so  that  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  the  Government,  even  at  considerable  expense,  to  accu- 
rately establish  *Hhe  actual  market  value"  at  any  particular  time. 
This  expense  and  this  diflBculty  would  be  at  once  avoided  and  over- 
come by  placing  specific  duties  on  the  goods.  The  propriety  of  this 
course  was  recognized  and  approved  even  in  the  same  tariff  act  of 
1890,  section  305,  by  placing  specific  duties  on  candied  orange  and 
lemon  peel,  articles  so  entirely  analogous  in  their  nature  and  process 
of  manufacture  to  candied  citron  as  to  raise  the  question  whether  it 
was  not  by  a  clerical  error  alone,  that  candied  citron  was  omitted  from 
the  same  section. 

We  ask  that  the  following  duties  shall  be  assessed  on  the  articles 
named  above:  On  candied  citron,  2  cents  per  pound;  on  French  pease, 
or  mushrooms,  in  cans,  2^  cents  per  pound.  Weight,  i.  &.,  including 
weight  of  cans. 

YourSi  respectftQly, 

Henby  Kobplingeb  &  Go. 
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CABBAGE. 

(Pangnph  878.) 

New  York,  September  20^  1893. 

Sir  :  As  one  of  the  principal  imx)orters  of  cabbage  here,  we  beg  to 
ent^r  a  plea  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  prohibitive  duty  of  3 
cents  a  head  imposed  by  the  McKiuley  law.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  article  in  question  was  regularly  imported  here  prior 
to  that  law,  but  somebody  at  the  time  of  passing  the  McKinley  bill 
seems  to  have  known  all  about  it,  for  in  the  House  bill  the  duty  was 
raised  to  3  cents  from  the  almost  nominal  duty  existing  heretofore,  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  in  the  Senate  bill  the  duty  came  back  at  1  cent  per 
head,  but  when  the  bill  came  into  conference  committee  the  duty  was 
fixed  at  3  cents,  and  this  has  since  been  the  legal  duty.  This  increase 
of  duty  evidently  was  meant  to  be  prohibitive,  and  it  has  proved  to  be 
so  except  for  very  small  quantities  imported  here  last  winter,  when 
prices  ran  up  very  high.  We  and  other  parties  entered  a  protest  in 
due  time,  when  the  law  was  about  being  enacted  three  years  ago,  but 
in  vain. 

We  think  an  injury  and  an  injustice  has  been  done,  and  for  reasons 
that  we  shall  now  explain. 

Cabbage  is  an  article  that  is  grown  so  extensively  and  cheaply 
throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  country  that  there 
would  never  be  a  question  of  importing  from  foreign  countries  if  it 
were  not  for  one  thing;  the  native  plant  lacks  keeping  qualities,  and 
therefore  during  the  three  winter  months— January,  February,  and 
March — there  is,  as  a  rule,  very  little  or  nothing  left  of  merchantable 
quality. 

Therefore  importations  have  been  made  from  Denmark  during  the 
eight  years  previous  to  the  McKinley  law;  great  sacrifices  have  been 
made  to  learn  how  to  bring  it  forward  in  good  order,  and  it  costs  so 
much  to  lay  it  down  here,  even  without  duty,  that  it  can  only  be 
brought  here  when  there  is  nothing  left  of  native  growth  to  compete 
with  it,  or  when  there  has  been  a  protracted  drouth  in  this  country 
during  summer,  and  what  little  is  left  of  native  cabbage  is  sold  at  very 
high  prices. 

Cabbage  is  consumed  by  the  great  masses:  the  rich  seldom  eat  it; 
and  although  the  importations  are  not  maae  from  a  philanthropic 
motive,  nevertheless  they  can  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  direct 
boon  to  the  poor,  who  otherwise  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
when  there  are  no  fresh  vegetables  would  have  to  go  without  this  cheap 
and  healthy  article  of  diet.  The  importations  are  only  made  in  the 
interval  after  the  old  northern  crop  is  over  and  before  the  early  spring 
crop  from  the  South  commences  to  arrive. 

To  exclude  the  importations,  therefore,  means  an  iiyury  to  the  con- 
suming classes,  and  by  which  nobody  is  benefited. 

And  it  seems  also  to  be  an  injustice  to  the  country  from  where  the 
article  is  brought.  It  is  a  special  product  of  a  certain  spot  in  Den- 
mark, the  only  spot  in  Europe  where  that  article  grows  in  such  perfec- 
tion and  of  such  keeping  quality  that  it  can  be  brought  over  the  ocean 
and  landed  in  prime  condition.  It  is  the  only  product  that  Denmark 
had  b^n  able  to  send  over  here  in  regular  trade  in  view  of  the  high 
custom  duties  existing  here  even  before  the  McKinley  law.  At  the 
same  time  Denmark  has  been  and  is  open  for  the  free  entry  of  aU  Ameri- 
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can  produce,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  butter,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
which  all  have  been  and  are  going  in  a  steady  stream  from  here  to 
that  country. 

The  value  of  the  cabbage  imx)ortations  did  not  run  up  very  high;  we 
think  high-water  mark  was  reached  in  the  winter  of  1887,  with  two  or 
two  and  one-half  millions  heads  imported,  but  for  a  small  country  like 
Denmark  it  is  of  quite  some  importance,  and  it  gave  a  good  freight  for 
the  direct  Danish  steamshix)  line,  who  have  very  little  to  sail  with  from 
Denmark. 

For  the  reasons  submitted  we  beg  to  entreat  you  either  to  put  cabbage 
on  the  free  list  or  to  put  the  duty  back  where  it  was  before  the  McKin- 
ley  bill,  at  10  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  D.  Hage  &  Co. 


HONEY, 

^  (Paragnph  278.) 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  FRANK  BENTON,  OF  WA8HIN0T0N,  D.  C. 

Wednesday,  Septetnher  20j  1893. 

Mr.  Chateman  :  I  shall  be  very  short  and  sweet.  The  article  which 
I  represent  is  the  sweetest  on  the  list — honey.  It  is  paragraph  278, 
and  the  tariff  is  20  cents.  The  honey  industry  of  the  country  has  had 
a  very  great  setback  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  compelled  to  come 
in  competition  with  sugar.  It  is  hard  for  those  engaged  in  this  industry 
to  make  a  living.  Honey  can  be  produced  very  cheap  in  Cuba.  There 
is  great  fear  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  California,  as 
to  the  future  of  the  business.  Some  American  beekeepers  have  located 
in  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  doing  business  and  sending  the  product 
here.  If  this  duty  be  removed,  others  would  have  to  go  there  and 
send  in  the  product.  The  cheap  product  produced  in  Cuba  can  be 
employed  in  this  country  in  various  articles.  They  cure  hams  now  in 
honey  instead  of  sugar.  They  also  cure  tobacco  with  honey  instead  of 
using  molasses.  The  bee  keepers,  I  think,  to  a  man  in  this  country 
unite  in  wishing  this  to  be  retained,  in  order  to  protect  the  honey  of 
this  country.  Some  time  ago,  when  the  question  was  before  the  Bee 
Keepers'  Association  of  North  America,  the  subject  was  debated,  and 
some  gentlemen  believed  that  it  was  a  great  injustice  to  protect  one 
industry  at  the  expense  of  another.  They  rather  advocated  taking  the 
bounty  off  sugar  than  putting  it  on  honey.  They,  however,  wish  the 
retention  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Geab.  Is  the  protection  of  honey  equal  to  the  bounty  on  sugar! 

Mr.  Benton.  Not  quite.    A  gallon  makes  one  and  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  labor  cost! 

Mr.  Benton.  The  popular  idea  is  that  the  bees  do  all  the  work  and 
board  themselves.  It  costs  $35  to  $40  per  month  to  hire  a  skillful  bee 
keeper. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  is  the  product! 

Mr.  Benton.  Sometimes  they  produce  a  minus  quantity.  The  bees 
have  had  to  be  fed  in  the  United  StateSi  I  knew  a  man  in  Vermont 
who  kept  400  hives  of  bees,  and  during  the  last  five  years  he  had  to 
feed  his  bees.  One  year  out  of  five  he  received  a  large  yield,  and  per- 
haps sold  the  crop  for  $4,000  or  $5,000,  but  his  family  all  worked  in  the 
apiary. 
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Mr.  Bryan.  You  do  not  base  calculations  n^n  one  instance  like 
that! 

Mr.  Benton.  Not  at  all.  It  is  so  hard  to  answer  the  question  by  say- 
ing how  much  would  be  the  product. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  there  a  good  average? 

Mr.  Benton.  A  good  average  would  be  30  iwunds  from  a  hive. 

Mr.  Bryan.  At  what  price  does  it  sell  per  pound  f 

Mr.  Benton.  The  price  of  comb  extracted  honey  is  about  12  cents. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  does  it  cost  to  take  care  of  lOU  hives  t 

Mr.  Benton.  The  wages  is  low,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
figures. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  there  anything  made  to  take  the  place  of  honey f 

Mr.  Benton.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  glucose.  Some  dealers 
produce  it  by  putting  some  honeycomb  into  a  jar,  pouring  a  mixture 
of  glucose  over  it,  and  selling  it  for  pure  honey. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Has  there  been  any  imi)rovement  in  the  manner  of  the 
production  of  honey? 

Mr.  Benton.  Tliere  have  been  gi*eat  improvements  in  that.  The 
invention  of  the  frame  hive  is  used  now.  The  manner  of  extracting 
the  honey  according  to  a  device  invented  in  18G7  is  an  improvement; 
and  devices  for  capturing  swarms  and  preventing  swarming  has  been 
Invented.  There  is  also  what  is  called  the  comb-foundation  machine 
which  was  brought  into  use  about  1875. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think  the  price  of  honey  would  be  lowered  by 
tsiking  the  tariff  offt 

Mr.  Benton.  It  would,  somewhat,  I  think,  on  account  of  this  honey 
getting  in  for  commercial  purposes,  and  for  manufacturing  pmposes. 
1  do  not  think  the  price  of  the  finer  grades  would  be  lower. 

Mr.  BuvAN.  It  would  be  the  chejiper  grades  that  would  be  lessened 
in  i)rice — that  which  the  poor  people  would  usef 

Mr.  Benton.  It  would  lower  the  price  of  honey  generally. 


HOPS. 

(PAn^nph  S79.) 

STATEMEHT  OF  HOK.  BELLAMY  STOBEB,  A  BEPBESEHTTATIVE  FBOK  IBX 

DIBTSIOT  OF  OmO. 

Friday,  September  8, 189S. 

Mr.  CnAiUMAN  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  am  in  a 
little  difficult  position  here  because  I  am  a  Kepublican  and  a  protection- 
ist, and  I  represent  a  district  whi(!h  is  both,  ])ut  we  have  a  very  large 
industry  there,  one  of  great  proportions  and  ver>'  import^^nt,  and  tiiey 
have  memorialized  me  to  present  their  views  to  this  committee  on  one 
])oint  which  is  involved  in  the  hearing  now  before  you,  and  it  is  tlie 
duty  on  hops  which  they  desire  to  have  put  back  either  to  what  the 
law"  of  1883  left  it  prior  to  the  passage  of  what  is  called  theHcKin- 
ley  bill,  or,  if  possible,  they  would  prefer  what  wns  included  in  the 
so-called  Mills  bill,  which  was  prepared  in  1888.  That  was 0  cents daty 
])er  pound  specific.  The  law  of  1883  left  it  where  it  had  been  pat  in 
1870,  at  8  cents.    That  had  beciu  \)\vt  at  8  cents  by  a  special  actollbred 
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by  a  inember  from  the  interior  of  New  York.  The  so-called  ]\rcKiiiley 
bill,  or  act  of  1890,  put  it  at  15  cents,  and  with  your  permission  I  will 
read  this  roemorial. 

Cincinnati,  September  £,  1S93, 
Hon.  Bellamy  Storkb, 

Waahington,  D,  C: 

Dear  Sir:  The  Committee  of  WayR  and  Means  having  now  under  consideration 
the  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  the  undersigned  brewersand  hop  merchantsof  Cincinnati, 
would  respectfuUy  call  your  attention  to  the  exorbitant  duty  of  15  cents  per  }>ound 
now  existing  on  hops  imported  into  this  country,  and  would  urge  you  to  use  ail  the 
influence  in  your  power  to  have  the  same  reduced  to  5  cents  per  pound  if  possible. 

This  latter  duty  was  in  effect  during  the  war  and  until  1875,  when  it  was  increased 
to  8  cents,  and  subsequently  by  the  McKinley  bill  waa  again  increased  to  15  cents  per 
pound.  The  present  duty  is  not  only  verv  oppressive,  but  is  almost  prohibitory  and 
far  exceeds  the  cost  of  production.  The  duty  of  5  cents  nor  pound  affords  ample  pro- 
tection to  the  farmer  and  is  much  less  of  a  hardship  to  the  consnmer. 

The  hops  produced  in  this  country  are  all  raised  in  a  few  counties  in  New  York 
State  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  three  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  while  the  brewing 
industry  extends  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

It  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  this  interest  to  have  the  duty  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  point  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  Government,  and  your  efforts  to 
bring  about  this  result  wiU  meet  the  approval  of  your  oonstituente  regardless  of 
party. 

Hoping  that  you  will  spare  no  effort  to  accomplish  this  result,  we  remain,  very  truly 
yours, 

Herman  Goepper  Sl  Co.  ;  The  J.  Walker  Brewing  Company,  Chas.  Andrew, 
secretary ;  The  Banner  Brewing  Coinnany,  by  A.  Darnsmont,  secretary ; 
The  Gerke  Browing  Company,  by  K.  M.  Kuerze,  president;  John  C. 
Bruckmann  Brewing  Company ;  The  Heranconrt  Brewing  Company,  R. 
Lntterbey,  president;  Henry  Adam, :  The  Germania  Brewing  Com- 
pany, Joiin  Wetterer.  president;  The  Scnmidt  Brotliers  Brewing  Com- 
5 any,  per  F.  S.,  president;  The  Klinckhamer  Brewing  Company,  Henry 
.  F.  Wolf,  president;  Elsas  &  Pritz;  N.  Wolff  &  Co.;  The  Christian 
Moerlein  Brewing  Company,  per  Wm.  Moerlein,  secretary;  The  John 
Hauck  Brewing  Company,  per  Lonis  J.  Hanck,  vice  president ;  The  Jung 
Brewing  Company.  Alvin  CarL  vice  president  and  general  manager;  J. 
G.  Sohn  &  Co. ;  Tne  Windisch,  Muhlhauser  Brewing  Company,  by  H. 
Muhlhauser,  vice  president;  The  John  Kaiiffiuan  Brewing  Company,  by 
Emile  Schniitt,  receiver;  The  Foss-Schneider  Brewing  Company,  by 
Peter  W.  Schneider,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Gainbrinus  Stock  Com- 
pany, C.  W.  Bobs,  secretary ;  The  Bellevue  Brewing  Company,  per  George 
Klotter,  treasurer;  Hudepohl  &  Kotte,  per  L.  Hudepohl;  Buckeye 
Brewery;  Jackson  Brewing  Company,  by  Leo  A.  Brigel,  president; 
Schaller  Bros. 


I  will  say  that  this  petition  I  charge  myself  with  indorsing  as  repre- 
senting in  the  fullest  extent  that  very  large  interest.  It  represents 
every  brewing  firm  in  Hamilton  County  but  one.  It  represents  every 
hop-dealer,  not  merely  in  the  imported  hops,  but  also  in  the  home  prod- 
uct and  the  trade  of  home-grown  hops  in  way  of  interest,  and  in  the 
aggregate  very  largely  exceeds  the  imported  hop.  In  other  words,  the 
home-hop  industry  is  more  in  quantity  than  the  imported,  and  yet  these 
gentlemen  have  united  in  thus  appealing  to  me  to  present  this  to  you. 

Now,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  present  any  argument  upon  this  subject, 
as  I  shall  have  that  opportunity,  I  presume,  if  there  is  any  change  or 
nonchange,  upon  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  think  I  have  done  my  duty 
as  a  representative  of  this  district  in  presenting  this  to  you  with  my 
statement  to  you  that  it  represents  in  the  fallest  degree  this  industry. 
Every  class  of  it  is  represented  by  these  gentlemen,  whose  firms  stand 
as  high  in  the  mercantil^and  civic" community  as  any  firm's  can  do  in 
any  community. 

Mr.  Payne.  These  hop-dealers  depend  for  a  market  ui)on  the  brewers 
of  Cincinnati  t 
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Mr.  Storer.  I  prosnine  so;  I  am  not  an  expert  in  tliis  matter,  but 
tbey  supply  the  brewers  of  Cincinnati  1  i)r(*snine. 

Mr.  Tayne.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  brewers  of  Cincinnati 
use  foreign-grown  hops! 

Mr.  Storer.  Only  by  information;  I  am  informed  they  use  it  only 
in  (Uncinnati,  principally  as  a  flavor. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  other  words  they  put  a  small  handful  of  hops  in  the 
bunghole  of  a  barrel  of  beer  before  they  bung  it  up! 

Mr.  8TORER.  As  I  said,  I  am  not  an  expert  in  hops,  and  I  do  not 
know  about  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  1  am  an  expert  about  that  fact 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Expert  on  the  beer! 

Mr.  Payne.  And,  in  fact,  they  use  a  Tery  small  quantity  of  foreign 
hops! 

Mr.  Storer.  They  use  a  good  deal,  because  I  think  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, next  to  the  city,  of  !New  York,  is  the  largest  importer  of  hops  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Pay'ne.  I  mean  in  each  barrel  they  use  a  small  quantity  of  for- 
eign hops? 

Mr.  Storer.  Of  course,  as  I  understand  it,  the  amount  of  foreign 
hops  used  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  domestic  hoi)s,  because  they  use 
it  for  the  purpose  of  filling  a  demand  which  is  met  only  by  the  other,  the 
foreign  beer,  or  be^r  flavored  with  foreign  hops,  and  the  statistics  will 
show  this  committee  when  they  examine  them  that  as  the  inixx)rtatiou 
of  foreign  hops  has  decreased  in  the  last  three  years  the  importation 
of  foreign-brewed  beer  containing  these  German  hops  has  increased 
steadily.  In  other  words  the  views  of  these  g(?ntlemen  are,  and  I  confess 
I  can  not  help  sharing  them  from  what  I  have  known,  that  the  iucreiised 
duty  on  hops  has  diminished  the  importation  of  hops  but  has  encour- 
aged the  importation  of  foreign  beers  manufactured  in  Gerjuany  or  in 
England  instead  of  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  duty  on  beer? 

Mr.  Storer.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  able  to  state  how  much  difference  in  the  cost 
of  a  barrel  of  beer  it  would  be  if  the  whole  difterenee  of  duty  of  7  cents, 
or,  as  you  said,  10  cents  a  iK)und,  was  added  to  the  cost  of  the  beert 

Mr.  Storer.  I  repeat  again  that  I  am  not  an  expert,  but  I  have 
heiird  it  put  as  low  as  5,  G,  or  7  cents  a  barrel,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  heard  it  put  below  1  cent  a  barrel  t 

Mr.  Storer.  No;  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  what  beer  sells  for  by  the  barrel! 

Mr.  Storer.  I  think  $5  or  $G  now  with  us. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  heard  it  put  at  5  or  6  cents  t 

Mr.  Storer.  A  barrel,  ves. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  the  whole  duty  was  added  to  the  cost  of  the  beerf 

Mr.  Storer.  Yes,  sir;  but,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  vouch  for  it.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  figures  myself,  and  I  simply  ask  that  these 
peox)le,  in  their  request,  may  have  the  exciellent  consideration  which 
you  give  to  any  industry  which  may  come  before  you. 

Mr.  Tarsney'.  And  in  consideration  you  will' be  willing  to  let  np 
on  somebody  else's  constituency  t 

Mr,  Storer.    I  have  not  the  sHghtest  objection  to  that,  sir. 
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HOPS. 

(Paragrapli  270.) 
STATEMENT  OF  HOIT.  ASEBEL  P.  FITCH,  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  NEW  TORE  DISTRICT. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  presenting  to  the  committee  a  gentleman  who  will 
address  the  committee  on  this  subject  I  would  like  first  to  say  one  or  two 
words  about  the  history  of  this  tax.  As  my  friend  has  stated,  the  tax  was 
8  cents  a  jwund  on  these  imported  hops  for  many  years.  Under  that  rate 
of  duty  everybody  was  satisfied  and  the  business  was  successful  on  all 
sides.  Now,  in  March,  1890,  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  being  prepared 
this  matter  was  very  fully  considered  by  this  committee.  Mr.  Storer's 
appearance  here  as  a  Eepublican  in  favor  of  the  lower  rate  of  duty  is  not 
new  at  all.  At  that  time,  before  this  committee — two  distinguished 
Iiei)ublicans  then  serving  in  Congress — Mr.  Adams,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Butterworth,  of  Cincinnati — appeared  here  with  me  urging  precisely  the 
same  view  to  the  committee  which  Mr.  Storer  has  presented  to-day,  and 
making  predictions  which  have  turned  out  to  be  true  in  regard  to  the 
workings  of  this  tax.  When  we  take  it  up  now  we  take  it  up  with  the 
experience  of  how  the  higher  duty  of  15  cents  works,  which,  of  course,  the 
committee  in  March,  181)0,  did  not  have  before  it.  In  March,  1890,  the 
committee  decided,  or  in  the  bill  they  decided,  to  raise  the  rate  from  8 
cents  per  pound  to  15  cents.  Kow,  there  are  three  things  which  the  rais- 
ing of  a  duty  may  be  intended  to  accomplish :  One  is  to  aid  a  "  strugghng 
industry  "  to  get  on  its  feet;  another  one  is  to  raise  additional  revenue 
for  the  Government;  another  one  is  to  raise  the  price  for  the  producer. 
We  are  not  talking  now  about  somebody's  prophecy  of  what  will  happen, 
but  we  are  looking  at  what  has  actually  hapi)ened.  The  committee  in 
1890  raised  the  rate  against  the  Republican  protest  of  the  distinguished 
men  whom  I  have  named  and  against  the  protest  of  all  the  Democrats. 
The  increase  has  worked  just  as  we  said  it  would.  In  the  first  place  it 
has  not  raised  the  price.  The  price  of  hops  has  not  been  as  good  to  the 
grower  since  the  duty  was  raised  to  15  cents  as  it  was  before,  and  for 
the  reasons  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Storer,  has  so  carefully  and  fully  stated. 
You  have  not  accomplished  anything  so  far  as  helping  your  grower  is 
concerned.  He  got  an  average  of  26  cents  since  you  put  the  tax  on, 
where  he  got  an  average  of  27  cents  before.  So  you  have  not  helped 
the  farmer  who  grows  these  hops  at  all. 

In  the  next  place,  you  did  not  raise  the  revenue  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary you  injured  the  revenue  of  the  Government  by  raising  this  duty 
from  8  to  15  cents.  The  average  revenue  from  this  source  under  the  8 
centBtaxfor  five  years  prior  to  1890  was  about  $576,000.  In  1890  it 
fell  off  to  $513,000,  and  in  1892  and  1893  it  was  on  an  average  of  $389,000 
a  year  against  $576,000  a  year  under  the  8  per  cent  tax.  Now  you  have 
not  helped  a  "struggling  industry"  at  all  because  this  is  an  industry 
where  twice  as  many  goods  are  exported  as  are  imported  and  in  which 
we  produce  a  surplus  over  our  consumption  every  year.  Your  attempt 
to  interfere  with  this  business  by  almost  doubling  this  tax  has  cut  down 
the  revenues  of  the  Government,  injured  the  grower,  and  has  not  helped 
anybody  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Has  it  not  added  a  revenue  from  the  importation  of 
beer? 

Mr.  FiTCH.  I  am  told  that  the  revenue  from  imported  beer  has  some- 
what grown,  but  if  you  want  to  make  a  revenue  that  way^  of  cavv.'^^^ 
.  you  can  do  it.    It  is  nothing  compared  to  tti'^Xo^^  q»1  ^xiX?S  <^\^>^Nfe\^ss^^ 
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Mr.  Payne.  And  it  has  found  a  sale? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir;  bnt  the  point  we  insist  on  is  tLat  you  have  not 
helped  the  grower,  you  have  not  heli>ed  the  Government,  you  have  not 
helped  the  business,  or  anybody,  and  you  have  injured  all  of  the  parties 
concerned. 

Now,  as  to  the  position  of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  matter,  I 
want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  there  has  never  been 
any  mistake  about  it  at  all.  When  the  Democratic  party  made  a  tariff 
bill,  the  Mills  bill,  they  reduced  this  duty  from  8  to  6  cents.  We  are 
ail  on  record,  those  of  us  who  voted  for  the  Mills  bill,  as  saying  that  6 
cents  is  a  proper  duty,  which  is  less  than  we  are  asking  here;  we  ask 
only  for  a  return  to  the  old  duty  of  8  cents.  We  all  voted  solidly 
against  the  increase  in  the  McKinley  bill  for  the  reason  that  we,  with 
some  of  our  Republican  friends  like  Messrs.  Adams  and  Butterworth, 
considered  that  this  advance  was  sure  to  work  precisely  as  it  did.  The 
Democratic  record  is  therefore  against  the  duty  of  15  cents,  and  our 
statements  have  been  sustained  by  what  has  happened. 

Now  I  want  to  present  to  you  the  gentlemen  who  will  address  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Payne.  May  I  interrupt  youf 

Mr.  Fitch.  With  pleasure,  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  the  importation  of  foreign  hops  has  decreased 
nnderthe  McKinley  bill? 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  said  the  amount  of  duty  collected  has  decreased. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  importation  has  decreased! 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  suppose  it  has;  I  have  the  figures  only  as  to  the 
amount  of  duty  collected. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  the  use  and  manufacture  of  beer  increased  t 

Mr.  Fitch.  Beer  in  the  United  States f  Oh,  I  think  so;  I  think  it 
increases  steadily  every  yeai*. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  the  use  of  hops  has  increased  largely! 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  for  the  past  three  years  the  farmers  of  this  country 
have  had  much  larger  sale  for  their  hops  than  before  this  duty  because 
they  have  supplied  a  void  left  by  a  lesser  importation  as  well  as  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  hops? 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  think  in  order  to  consider  that  question  that  yon  would 
have  to  consider  the  amount  of  the  exportation  of  American  hops  during 
the  time,  the  course  of  the  market  prices,  the  increase  of  production, 
and  a  number  of  other  things  not  included  in  the  question. 

Mr.  Payne.  For  home  consumption  they  have  had  a  larger  market? 

Mr.  FItch.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  They  have  had  a  worse  mar- 
ket; they  have  obtained  less  money  for  their  hops  per  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  did  you  get  your  average  prices  for  hops  at  27 
cents? 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  will  send  them  to  you;  I  will  give  you  all  the  sources  of 
supply  from  which  I  got  them,  and  if  there  is  any  error  I  will  correct  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  «^  fact  that  the  decrease  in  price  from  27  cents 
and  a  fraction  to  26  cents  in  hops  hsis  be^n  a  much  less  percentage  than 
^any  other  farm  product  in  the  last  three  years? 

Mr.  Fitch.  1  am  not  from  an  agricultural  district  and  I  am  not 
lasted  in  regard  to  the  prices  In  farm  produce.  The  duties  on  all  of 
them  were  raised  by  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  from  your  general  information? 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  what  the  fall  has  been  in,  pota- 
toes or  anything  else  grown  along  side  with  hops.    There  has  b^n  a' 
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great  fall  in  wheat,  owing  to  the  utilization  of  large  wheat  fields  and 
Improved  machinery.  But  in  regard  to  hops  raised  in  your  district  and 
central  Few  York  I  do  not  know  whether  the  people 

Mr.  Paynb.  Very  few  hops  are  raised  in  my  district. 

Mr.  FiTOH.  If  my  friend  is  through 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  finished. 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  want  to  introduce  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  hop-grower, 
a  hop-importer,  and  one  of  the  largest  hop  exporters  in  this  country. 
He  is  connected  with  the  business  on  every  side  and  every  phase  of  it. 
He  raises  hops  for  export,  and  he  exports  and  imports  hops  very  largely. 
All  of  us  who  know  him  in  I^ew  York  know  he  has  no  selfish  interest 
to  serve;  that  he  comes  here  because  he  believes,  as  all  of  us  connected 
in  any  way  or  having  any  knowledge  of  this  matter  believe,  aside  from 
a  few  farmers,  that  it  is  a  great  deal  better  for  the  trade,  for  the 
grower,  and  for  the  Government  to  reduce  this  duty  to  where  it  was 
before  the  McKinley  bill.  I  ask  leave  io  introduce  Mr.  Fox.  of  New 
York. 
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(Ptngnpli  S79.) 
STAXXHXXT  07  MS.  HUGH  7.  70X;  07  jB5  FEABL  STBEET,  NSW  TOSS  CUT. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  feel  a  trifle  embarrassed  at  the 
extent  of  Mr.  Fitch's  introduction.  I  have  been  interested  in  tlie  trade 
for  some  twelve  years,  and,  as  he  says,  in  all  of  its  branches ;  but  I  come 
here  more  in  the  capacity  of  an  expert  in  the  trade  than  anything  else. 
I  have  had  no  experience  in  speaking  in  public,  and  I  am  not  much 
used  to  thinking  on  my  feet,  but  I  am  prepared  to  answer  questions 
that  may  be  put  to  me  and  to  speak  according  to  my  knowledge  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  I  would  like  to  present  to  you  first  a  shortmemo- 
rial  addressed  by  members  of  the  trade  in  Kew  York. 

New  York,  September  6, 189S, 

The  undersigned,  importers  of  foreign  hops  and  dealers  in  and  exporters  of  Amer- 
ican hops,  desire  to  have  the  dnty  on  hops  reduced  from  the  present  tariff  of  15  cents 
per  pound  to  the  old  tariff  of  8  cents  j^er  pound,  which  existed  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill.  •  The  increased  duty  has  proved  a  hardship  to  the 
consumer,  and  of  no  benefit  to  anybody. 

The  old  dnty  of  8  cents  per  pound  is  liberal  even  from  the  standpoint  of  high  pro- 
tection. 

We  respectfully  request  that  Mr.  Hugh  F.  Fox  be  recognized  by  your  committee 
as  our  representative. 

Bothbarth  6c  Sons.  35  Pearl  street,  New  York ;  T.  Rosenwald  &,  Co.,  13 
Water  and  14  Front  streets.  New  York;  £.  Guttermann  &  Co.,  11  Stone 
street, New  York;  William  Junge  &,  Co.,  11  Stone  street,  New  York;  £. 
Uchtmann,  17  Broadway,  New  York:  Benjamin  Schwarz  &  Sons,  25 
Pearl  street.  New  York;  Martin  Rotiibarth  db  Co.,  Broad  street,  New 
York;  S.  B.  Bing  6l  Sons,  25  Whiteha}!  street.  New  York;  £.  Watten- 
berg  Co.,  104  Broad  street.  New  York;Xarl  Ullmann  &,  Co.,  17  Broad- 
way, New  York ;  Hugo  Reisin^r,  38  Beaver  street.  New  York ;  F.  W. 
Simonds  &,  Son,  18  South  WiUiam  street.  New  York;  Fox  &,  Searles. 35 
Pearl  street.  New  York ;  Lilienthal  Brothers,  8  and  10  Water  street,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Fox.  This  is  signed  by  all  the  importers  in  New  York,  by  a  number 
of  exporters,  and  by  several  of  the  domestic  dealers  who  do  not  \Naja.^^ 
anything  but  American  hops  and  are  not  \wvo^w  ^>a  ^'x?^^'^\^:t'^,  ''\>2^»»>a» 
a  copy  of  the  petition;  I  have  the  0T\gmiV\v\  tb^  ^o^^^^'stfs^^^K^^* 
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Mr.  Fitcli  lias  already  called  your  attention  to  tlie  lii^li  tariff  on  hops, 
but  ill  this  eoniiection  I  would  like  to  say  tliat  tlie  average  price  of  the 
American  hops  for  eleven  years — from  18(m  to  1875,  when  the  duty  was 
5  cents  per  pound — was  41  cents,  and  for  fourteen  years — from  1876  to 
1889,  when  the  duty  was  8  cents  per  pound — the  avera<4:e  price  was  27 
cents,  and  for  tliree  years — from  1890  to  1893,  while  the  duty  was  16 
cents  per  pound — the  average  i)rice  was  20  cents.  Thus  you  see  an 
enhanced  duty  correspondin*r  with  a  diminution  of  the  market  priee  of 
the  domestic  product.  The  ohl  duty  of  8  cents  per  ])ound  amounted  in 
188C  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  49.50  per  ceut,  or  4li.00  i)er  cent  in  1887, 
and  43.90  per  cent  iu  1888. 

Now,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  ])roduction  of  hops  in  this 
country.  Opinions  vary  in  New  York  State  according  to  the  section  in 
which  a  man  lives,  and  the  value  of  his  lands,  etc.,  as  to  the  cost  of 
production;  but  authorities  generally  consider  14  cents  for  a  i)onnd  of 
hops  the  average  cost  of  the  product  of  American  hops  in  New  York 
State.  On  the  Pactific;  coast,  where  the  industry  has  developed  with 
enormous  strides  within  the  last  few  years,  and  where  they  raise  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  country,  the  cost  is  only  esti* 
mated  at  9  cents  per  pound.  The  reason  for  this  is  largely  because  of 
the  greater. productiveness  of  the  soil.  According  to  the  last  census 
bulletin  the  average  production  of  hops  to  the  acre  in  New  York  State 
was  547  pounds;  in  California  it  wtis  1,648  pouiuls,  and  in  Washington 
it  was  1,026  i);)unds,  and  in  Oregon  it  was  l.ily5  jKuinds  to  the  acre,  and 
you  can  say  in  this  connection  it  requires  probably  no  more  labor  to 
raise  1,600  pounds  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  iicre  tlian  it  requires  to 
raise  547  pounds  to  the  acre  in  New  York;  therefore  it  will  be  readily 
seen  how  great  a  disadvantage  the  New  York  farmer  has  in  competiug 
against  the  Pacific  coast. 

Taking  the  14  cents  as  the  cost  of  production  in  New  York  and  9 
cents  as  the  average  cost  of  production  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  specific  duty  of  15  cents  i)er  i)ound  is  equivalent,  pretty 
nearly,  to  an  ad  valorem  tariff  of  150  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age cost  of  the  product  of  hops  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
this,  in  the  matter  of  competition  one  has  to  consider  the  transportation 
charges,  which  vary  from  IJ  to  2  cents  per  pound.  They  are  $30  to 
$40  a  ton  from  Germany.  Now,  in  speaking  of  the  steady  development — 
a  very  large  development — of  the  beer  industry  in  the  United  States, 
which  Mr.  Payne  has  tcmchcd  upon,  and  theconstaut  continued  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  hops,  we  are  still  raising  a  surplus  of  at  least  30 
per  cent  of  hops  over  consumption,  over  aiul  above  our  requirements. 
I  have  here  a  table  of  the  exports  and  imports  for  a  t<?rmof  years  run- 
ning for  some  thirty  years  which  I  will  be  glad  to  leave  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  which  will  of  itself  demonstrate  the  fact  that  we  are  rais- 
ing a  V(Ty  large  surplus.  The  only  outlet  for  it  is  by  export  to  England. 
During  the  past  three  or  four  years  we  have  annually  exported  firom 
60,000  to  70,000  bales  of  hops  to  England.  Our  imports  from  Oer- 
many  have  only  amount<»d  to  a  few  thousand  bales.  It  is  seemingly  an 
anomaly  to  import  German  hops  to  a  country  which  raises  a  surplus,  and 
it  is  explained,  as  Mr.  Fitch  and  the  other  gentleman  stated,  by  the 
ljM;t  that  the  ideal  of  our  brewers  in  this  country  is  German  beer.  Some 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  considerable  importation  of  beer  firom 
Germany  and  England  to  this  country,  principally  from  Germanji 
and  in  order  to  compete  against  that,  which  of  course  went  to  the  hlgh- 
cla88  trude^  out  brewers  found  \t,  ueiCAj.^^v\tY  to  use  a  certain  proi>orfton 
of  Bavarian  and  Bohemian  \iopa  to  \s^Ne>  W^^^^nw  \^\\\v^iNR^s^  d»iiixed 
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and  which  was  requisite  to  bring  the  beer  up  to  the  ideal  standard  of 
our  drinkers  generally  and  make  it  popular.  Except  on  very  rare 
occasions,  I  think  perhaps  once  in  ten  years,  when  we  have  had  a  failure 
in  this  country  of  hops,foreign  hops  have  only  been  used  for  this  purpose; 
but  in  1886  we  had  a  total  failure  of  the  crop  in  New  York  State.  At  that 
time  the  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  small,  and  that  year  I  think 
the  brewers  had  to  import  some  30,000  or  40,000  bales  of  hops  to  eke 
out  needs.  The  possibility  of  the  failure  of  the  crop  in  periods  of  ten 
years  also  has  ever  been  present  in  their  minds,  and  the  prospect  of 
having  to  pay  a  duty  to  the  Government  on  top  of  the  market  price  in 
such  an  event  constitutes  a  constant  menace  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  that  the  only  year  it  ever  occurred  t 

Mr.  Fox.  My  experience  only  goes  back  eleven  years.  I  believe  prior 
to  that,  early  in  the  sixties,  they  had  such  an  experience,  but  of  that  I 
am  not  certain. 

Mr.  B  YNUM.  Was  there  not  a  partial  failure  of  the  crop  on  the  Pacific 
slope  two  or  three  years  ago! 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  partial  failure  of  the  crop  in  Wash- 
ington. Now,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  axiom  of 
commerce  that  where  a  country  raises  a  surplus  of  any  commodity  that 
the  entire  product  is  governed  by  the  available  price  for  the  surplus,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  Our  market  abroad  has  its  entire  inspiration 
trom  London.  England  is  the  only  large  beer-producing  country  which 
habitually  or  almost  constantly  has  to  import  hops  from  abroad  in 
order  to  meet  its  own  requirement.  England  imports,  I  think,  on  an 
average,  some  120,000  to  140,000  hundredweight  of  hops  from  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  The  German  hops  are  imported  for  some 
purposes  and  the  American  hops  for  other  purposes,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  brewets  and  the  time  of  year  they  require  them ; 
but  it  will  be  seen,  of  course,  that  Germany  is  our  competitor  in  the 
English  market,  where  the  price  of  our  product  is  established. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  not  a  very  large  hop  production  in  Eng- 
land ? 

Mr.  Fox..  Yes,  sir;  very  large  indeed;  but  still  I  think  their  con- 
sumption of  hops  is  enormous,  their  beer  production  is  enormous,  and 
it  is  a  very  precarious  crop  in  England;  consequently  four  out  of  five 
years  they  are  obliged  to  import  from  other  countries.  Now  the  pinch 
comes  in  New  York  State,  as  I  endeavored  to  suggest  a  few  minutes 
ago,  from  the  inability  of  the  New  York  farmers  in  years  of  low  prices 
to  compete  with  the  Pacific  cdast.  A  large  share  went  to  the  coast 
because  the  land,  of  course,  costs  a  great  deal  less  and  the  labor  is  some- 
what less  and  their  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  rich. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  some  of  the  land  on  the  Pacific  coast  very 
hight 

Mr.  Fox.  In  some  parts  of  Washington  it  is  high,  but  in  the  last  year 
or  so  they  have  opened  up  a  new  valley,  which  was  considered  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment,  but  it  is  threatening  to  revolutionize  the 
entire  business.  They  have  succeeded  in  watering,  through  irrigation, 
all  that  immense  tract  of  country  east  of  the  mountains,  in  Washington, 
around  Yakima,  and  have  succeeded  in  perfecting  it,  so  that  they  can 
raise  hops  there  at  the  minimum  cost  and  have  an  immense  territory 
for  the  development  of  the  industry.  They  will  raise  there  this  year 
some  13,000  bales. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  many  pounds  to  the  bale — 180  pounds  t 

Mr.  Fox.  About  180  pounds.    Now  I  have  here  tel^^'^xssss^^issiSs.^ 
want  to  lay  special  emphasis  upoii  t\ie\jfe\feig,x«Hi^^^^^'^'^^*^*^^^^^^^ 
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Mr.  B.  Meeker,  of  rnyallup,  "Wash.,  and  the  Puyallap  Ho] 
of  Wasliiiigrtoii. 
Mr.  TUENEB.  That  is  between  Tai-oiiia  and  Seattlel 
Mr.  Fox.  Ye8,  sir;  in  thut  rich  valley.  The  I'liyalliii 
raiHea  ahont  4,000  bales  of  ho\>s.  And  when  Mr.  Fitcli  said 
ested  in  lioi».s  he  alhidc^d  to  this  particular  company  in  i 
interested  and  iny  pnrtner  ia  an  officer.    This  cotnpany  tele 

Thin  cunipiiny  helievcB  tlie  liigb  protective  tariff  oii  hojis  unneiie««Hrj 
»  ]arge  iturpluB  prtxliii.'cd  in  the  United  .States  before  tbe  pawa}^  of 

Mr.  Meeker  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  the  largest 
bops  in  the  United  States.  Ue  was  the  pioneer  of  the  indii 
Paeiflc  coast  and,  if  it  is  of  any  interest  to  tliiM  committee 
he  is  a  stanch  Uepublican  and  protectionist.    He  nays: 

1  favor  pmluctive  policy  of  AuKTicnn  industry,  but  oppose  iiicreoaed 
OS  iiiiciiIImI  for.  We  nnminlly  e^po^t  Inrge  qiismtitios  from  BurplUB 
diictiou  of  clioice  quality. 

Now,  a  few  years  ago,  by  reason  largely  of  tlie  competiti 
the  American  and  Englisli  markets,  the  EngliHli  ParliameE 
special  investigation  by  a  select  committee  to  inqnire  into 
slon  of  the  hop  industry  iu  England.  The  hearing  lasi 
months  and  was  a  most  exhaustive  investigation.  I  have 
of  the  report  of  that  investigation.  I  only  wish  to  refer  U 
in  which  one  party  said: 

We  consider  (Jalirornia  is  the  moBt  formidable  competitor  of  the 
growers. 

I  have  already  endeavored  to  show  why  the  importer  favi 
tion  iu  the  taritf'  on  hops,  and  in  tliis  connection  I  wish  to  : 
statement  which  was  made  by  Mr.  [jilientluil,  who  is  a  large 
exporter  of  lio])s.  This  was  an  interview  with  Mr.  T.ilieni 
teniber,  18t)li,  after  the  piissaRc  of  the  bill,  and  is  an  iatcrvie* 
in  the  New  York  Comniereial  linllctin. 

s  iMKHviKw  WITH  A.  l: 

il'TMSIIIHK,   IKIW. 

Mr.  Lilientlial,  of  Lilienthnl  llrotliers,  bclipvccl  thnt  the  adTniiccil  di 
be  felt  fo  miirh  nt  present  on  iicuount  of  the  high  prices  eiirrent  us  it 
tUo  iJiarket  is  low.  CoiiNi-i|uiMitly  he  itid  uot  look  for  uuy  decided  efie 
tariff  bill  on  thehoji  iiiniket. 

"We  were  not  only  ojiiiuaeil  to  rniaiDgtho  titriif,"  said  Hr.  Lilientba 
ont  aud  out  free  trndi'r^  a»  for  us  bops  are  concerned.  WerliisanBiiini 
the  idea  that  the  prohibitive  tariff  on  hops  will  be  of  nltiiunte  beuelit 
this  connttj.  If  Ceriuan  hotw  are  exi-luaed  from  tbie  country  tbey  n 
Lu'Kor  qunutitieR  to  ICuglaud,  tbiiBrnttiug  off  thero  the  deniiiiid  for  Ai 
whicli  is  a  Dorninl  and  healthy  one  iu  lliat  miirlcirt.  I'be  result  nil!  be 
will  not  look  to  iiB  for  any  hojis,  and  our  RrowBrn  will  then  be  at  the 
coiiBiiuiers  iu  litis  romitry,  wlio  nru  nblo  to  handle  the  hot)  luarkf^t  pi 
they  please.  The  local  boji  iiiiirkct  derives  itH  whole  iiiBpiriitioii  from 
talioDR,  and  shonbl  these  not  eiiibt  in  the  future  our  liop  rnltnre  won 

"  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  free  imjiortiition  of  German  bops  itito  the  I 
whicli  are  much  more  in  fu\or  with  .Vinerican  than  tlic  Kjijilish  brt-wcn 
the  door  to  ii  Iutkit  i-i])i>rljitioii  of  Anierivan  bopB  foom  this  country  I 
natural  cousciiui'uce  of  wbli'b  niuat  be  a  heiiltby  market  .iiid  one  thi 
prolltablc  to  local  growers." 

Mr.  Lilieiithal  since  that  time  has  organized  a  large  c»mp 
foruta  for  the  productiou  of  hops  and  Ue  intends,  1  believi 
or  tr«ble  the  acreage  next  j^ear. 
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In  passing  I  wish  to  say  just  a  word  as  to  wby  we  are  favoring  a 
speciiic  duty  of  8  cents  a  ix>und.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  proposition  to  consider  an  ad  valorem  duty 
on  hops.  This  we  consider  would  be  very  detrimental  indeed  to  the 
interest  of  all  parties  concerned,  both  to  the  importers  and  producers, 
in  this  country.  In  the  first  place  hops  are  peculiarly  subject  to  violent 
fluctuation  in  prices,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  a  few  days  for 
hops  to  advance  10,  20,  or  even  30  per  cent.  Sometimes  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  they  may  more  than  double.  In  1882  they  advanced 
&om  12  cents  to  $1.20  a  pound.  Therefore  you  will  readily  see  under 
an  ad  valorem  duty  a  merchant  may  be  almost  ruined  because  of  the 
fluctuation  in  the  price  while  the  hops  were  in  process  of  transporta- 
tion from  abroad.  Apart  from  that,  however,  I  think  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  any  member  of  the  hop  trade  who  could  tell  from  inspecting  a 
sample  of  hops  the  exact  nativity.  It  may  come  from  a  section  in 
Bavaria,  Bohemia,  or  Austria.  Hops  are  handled  in  such  a  way  that 
instead  of  each  individual  crop  of  hops  being  cured  and  packed  on  the 
farm  the  practice  is  for  a  merchant  to  buy  hops  I'rom  the  farmer  and 
pack  and  cure  them  himself,  and  the  result  is  that  he  mixes  the  hops 
perhaps  from  different  sections  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
his  particular  trade.  If  he  wants  a  certain  color  or  flavor  he  arranges 
it  in  that  way,  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  basis  of  manufacture  enters 
into  it.  Therefore  I  contend  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  any 
inspector  or  appraiser  to  officially  determine  where  the  hops  came  from 
and  what  their  market  price  was  at  the  point  of  production;  conse- 
quently it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  tell,  and  there  would  be  the 
vei^  great  injustice  of  an  ad  valorem  tarifl',  and  it  would  put  a  premium 
upon  dishonesty  and  result  in  a  great  deal  of  confusion  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  Fitch.  May  I  ask  a  question  at  that  point!  Has  there  ever 
been  an  ad  valorem  duty  placed  on  hopsf 

Mr.  Fox.  There  never  has. 

I  wish  to  read  a  short  paragraph  from  a  handbook  of  Mr.  Meeker. 
Mr.  Meeker  has  published  a  handbook  on  the  Pacific  Coast  which  cir- 
culates very  largely  and  is  thought  of  very  highly. 

£.  Meeker's  handbook  for  1893  says: 

• 

There  wiU  be  this  seoson  the  largest  increase  in  acreage  both  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington that  has  taken  place  in  any  year  since  the  business  of  hop-growing  has  been 
established  here.  This  increase  is  not  confined  to  one  locality,  but  extends  over  all 
of  -western  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  in  the  Yakima  district  in  eastern  Washing- 
ton. This  phenomenal  increase  comes  from  the  deliberate  calculations  of  a  class 
that  is  in  the  business  to  stay ;  we  have  the  soil  and  climate  to  produce  hops  cheaper 
than  in  the  older  hop-growing  districts. 

Eegarding  the  fact  of  overproduction  of  hops,  I  may  as  well  state  the 
results  and  experience  of  Canada  in  this  connection.  Canada  raises, 
or  has  raised  for  several  years,  hops;  she  has  a  tariff  of  6  cents,  but 
the  hops  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  consequently  there  is  no  demand 
for  them  for  export,  and  last  year  while  hops  on  the  New  York  side  of 
the  border  in  Franklin  County  were  selling  at  22  and  23  cents  a  pound, 
in  Prince  Edward  County  and  throughout  Ontario,  Canada,  their  hops 
were  selling  at  from  15  to  16  cents  a  pound,  and  I  myself  was  exporting 
American,  German,  and  English  hops  to  Canada  for  the  use  of  their 
brewers.  They  have  a  very  high  standard  of  ale,  and  they  could  not 
possibly  produce  an  article  which  would  satisfy  the  public  demand 
with  the  home,  product.  Fortunately,  here  the  quality  of  our  hops 
meets  the  demands  of  the  Canada  and  English  brewers,  so  we  have 
establislied  a  trade  in  these  hops,  and  are  able  in  the  ordinary  years  to 
get  rid  of  the  suiplus,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  iimke  is,  our  New  Y<y:^ 
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farmerB  arc  in  a  larpe  niciisnrfi  liaiikinjf  on  the  possible  : 
tlu'ir  cousins  on  the  other  siiie  of  the  water.  In  a  year  w 
haH  a  full  crop  tlieru  is  no  demand  for  Ainori(-an  Uops,  a 
very  moderate  demand.  Th<^rt?  is  no  legitimate  export  tr; 
lean  hops;  eonsequently,  if  it  had  tiot  been  for  the  niistbrl 
many  and  Eiij<:land  in  the  last  thi-ee  or  four  years  the 
eonntry  would  be  selling  below  the  cflst  of  production.  On 
wtiicli  is  nov  being  harvested,  is  from  24(i,0UU  t4>  wDO,0(IO 
is  considered  the  niininmm  estimate,  and  it  would  have  b< 
able  more  except  for  the  violent  stoi'ms  of  the  last  two  or 
wbicli  injured  the  crops  in  JJew  York  State  and  deprecia 
probably  '25  per  cent.  Our  annual  consnmptton  is  only 
180,000  bales,  consequently  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  La 
in  regard  to  tlio  production  of  hops. 

I  do  not  think  of  anything  further  in  that  particiilai 
Gentlemen,  I  have  only  to  say  if  1  was  an  attorney  I  couli 
ter  proof  to  present  to  a  jury  of  unbiased  men  tlian  the 
have  endeavored  to  present  tt>  you,  and  we  have  confide 
matter  will  be  considered  by  you  judicionsly  in  the  light  ai 
the  entire  commtmity,  and  we  feel  wo  can  with  jicrfect  eo 
the  case  in  your  liands.  If  the  committee  desires  to  put  t 
to  me  I  am  at  their  service. 

Mr.  Payhe,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  Tlie  i 
involved  in  raising  hops  is  in  the  picking,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Fox.  As  a  general  rule;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  large  item  of  cost  is  in  piekinpt 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir;  it  varies  very  largely  in  dlli'erent  loc 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  the  picking  is  gCTierally  done  by  the 
paid  on  a  certain  quantity  of  hops,  so  whetlier  a  man  gets 
to  an  acre  or  GOO  pounds  to  an  acre,  it  costs  the  same 
pounds  to  pick  his  liopsT 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes;  bnt  tlie  proportion  is  not  as  large  as  yon 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  a  little  diderouce  in  labor  in  di( 
tiesT 

Mr.  Fox.  But  apart  from  that,  the  labor  of  picking  hop 
expensive  localities,  say  the  central  part  of  New  York  ! 
estimated  at  about,  I  think,  4  or  5  cents  a  xxinnd,  and  o 
Coast  it  is  estimated  at  ibom  2  to  3  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  average  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  cousts 
iog;  thatis,  the  costof  lalrarf 

Mr.  Fox.  As  to  that  jwint  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Payke.  Even  the  Indians  demand  a  much  larger  rei 
labor  than  thoy  used  to  for  picking  liopsi 

Mr.  Fox.  My  impi-ession  is  this  year  the  liop-growcrs,  ti 
on  tlie  Paeilic  coast,  have  made  a  very  cheap  arrangera 
pickers,  i>(>ssibly  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  labor 

Mr.  Payne.  But  in  a  normal  condition  of  alt'airs  the  pri 
hops  is  constantly  increasing  on  the  Pacific  coastt 

Mr.  Fox.  Slightly. 

Mr.  Payhk.  Now,  the  great  consumption  of  bops  is  east 
Mountains,  of  cour.se,  and  tlie  grower  on  the  Pacific  slo 
capped  by  fV«ights,  is  ho  not,  to  a  certain  exfentf 

Mr,  Fox.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Payke.  That  helps  to  equalize  him  with  the  New  Yo 

Mr.  Fox.  His  freight  is  on  an  average  about  2  cents  a  po 
that  to  put  his  hops  on  the  eastern  maiket. 
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Mr.  Payne.  I  believe  the  hops  of  New  York  are  as  good  as  any  raised 
in  the  world! 

Mr.  Fox.  Well,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  1  am  asking  for  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Fox.  Frankly  I  think  the  average  standard  of  the  New  York 
hops  is  very  mnch  below  the  standard  of  the  Pacific  coast,  but  taking 
the  best  of  the  New  York  hops  I  should  say  they  are  certainly  as  good 
as  as  any  in  this  country,  and  probably  better. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  not  confining  it  to  this  country.  Are  not  the  hops 
produced  in  New  York  considered  to  be  the  best  in  the  world  t 

Mr.  Fox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  do  they  produce  better! 

Mr.  Fox.  For  flavoring  purposes  they  produce  hops  in  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  and  also  in  one  or  two  districts  in  Eng- 
land, East  Kent  for  instance. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  for  general  use  in  the  brewing  business  and  not  for 
a  few  hops  put  in  a  barrel  to  flavor  beer,  do  not  the  American  hops 
bring  better  prices  than  any  other  hops! 

Mr.  Fox.  They  rank  with  English  hops  as  about  third  or  fourth 
class. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  not  Bass  &  Oo.  use  principally  American  hops! 

Mr.  Fox.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  not  they  buy  largely  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Yprk 
State! 

Mr.  Fox.  That  is  a  surmise  of  his,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Bass  does 
not  know  where  tbey  come  from,  that  is,  any  particular  place. 

Mr.  Payne.  He  gt.ites  emphatically  he  sells  to  Bass. 

Mr.  Fox.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Bass  has  ever 
bought  hops  direct  from  any  farmer  in  this  country  in  his  life. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Clark ^ays  he  has  been  over  there  and  sold  them  to 
him;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  I  am  just  taking  it  as  I 
heard  it.  The  hops  imported  into  this  country  are  used  largely  for 
flavoring  beer  and  pro<lucing  a  particular  flavor, 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  they  are  generally  put  into  a  barrel  of  beer  in  the 
bung. 

Mr.  Fox.  No,  that  practice  only  prevails  among  ale  brewers.  Beer 
brewers  as  a  rule  do  not  believe  in  the  practice  of  bunging  down. 

Mr.  Payne.  Ihey  only  use  it  for  fancy! 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  For  brewing  they  use  the  American  hops!  - 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  want  to  bring  out  the  point  that  there  is  no  brewer  who 
puts  beer  in  a  bunghole  of  a  barrel.    They  boil  the  hops  and 

Mr.  Payne.  They  do  not  put  beer  in  the  bunghole! 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  mean  the  hops;  they  do  not  put  beer  in  it,  they  take  it 
out  of  it.  They  do  not  put  any  hops  in  the  bunghole  of  a  keg,  and 
nobody  who  ever  knew  anything  about  a  brewery  would  dream  that 
they  did. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  that  aU! 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  a  slight  proportion  of  the  hops  used  to  manufacture 
a  barrel  of  ale  or  lager  is  foreign  hops.  Have  you  ever  made  a  calcu- 
lation to  see  how  much  of  the  entire  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  was  col- 
lected out  of  the  brewer  for  these  hops,  how  much  it  would  be  to  ejU5h 
barrel  of  beer  for  the  handful  of  hops  which  is  put  into  the  barrel! 

T  H 12 
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Mr.  Fox.  It  would  vary  according  to  the  amounts  used.  In  some 
cases  tliat  would  amount  to  a  cent  or  two,  and  in  others  it  would 
amount  to  5  or  6  cents  a  barrel.  1  believe,  estiuuiting  uiK)n  the  total 
beer  product,  that  it  would  amount  to  $1,750,000  on  the  assuinx>tion  tliat 
each  brewer  had 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  ever  calculate<l  how  much  the  brewer's  profit 
would  be  if  they  average  ?l  or  $2  a  barrel  on  the  entire  production  of 
this  country! 

Mr.  Fox.  That  is  a  simple  calculation. 

*Mr.  Tavne.  How  many  barrels  of  besr,  lager,  etc.,  are  x)rodaced  in 
the  country? 

Mr.  Fox.  Last  year  it  was  about  ;^2,000,()00  barrels,  and  this  year  it 
will  be  between  3;3,(MM),()00  and  34,000,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now  a  large  propiution  put  in  less  than  2  cents  worth 
of  foreign  hops? 

Mr.  Fox.  A  large  proportion  at  least,  and  I  should  think  the  in2\jority 
of  the  breweries  use  no  foreign  hops  except  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  when  they  are  getting  out  a  certain  beer  forailvertising  imrposes, 
but  the  best  class  of  brewers  uses  quite  a  large  proportion  of  foreign 
hops. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  a  limited  number! 

Mr.  Fox.  A  limited  number,  but  they  represent  in  proportion  to  the 
entire  business  an  iniportant  element. 

^fr.  Pay'NE.  Limited  in  the  number  of  barrels? 

Mr.  Fox.  No;  I  think  it  is  quite  a  large  number. 
.  Mr.  Pay'NE.  Now  is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  German  hops  lose 
strength  quicker  than  the  American  hops  after  they  become  about  a 
year  old? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir;  theOermanhopshave  very  little  virtue  after  they 
are  a  year  old  and  are  not  used  by  our  brewer^here  ex(»ept  as  new  hops, 
but  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  since  this  matter  was  under  con- 
siderations previouslj^,  the  brewers  thnmghout  the  country  have  buUt 
lor  themselves  storage  house,  for  hops  which  are  refrigerators,  and  they 
find  in  that  way  they  are  able  to  keep  both  the  domestic  and  ibreign 
hops  just  as  good  as  new  for  a  long  time,  ))rovided  they  do  not  take 
them  out  of  the  storage  room  before  using  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  farmers  complain  that  the  German  hops  are  brought 
in  in  large  quantities  and  thrown  on  the  market  to  break  down  the 
market,  and  after  the  market  is  broken  down  they  are  comx>e11ed  by 
their  proverty  to  put  their  hops  on  the  market.  Have  you  had  any 
experience  as  to  that  kind? 

Mr.  Fox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Never  saw  them  go  down  suddenly,  soon  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  season,  of  course? 

Mr.  Fox.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  not  think  it  was  due  to  that  reason. 

Mr.  Payne.  Ilave  they  not  very  often  gone  down  below  the  cost  of 
production? 

Mr.  Fox.  Well,  they  have  been  several  times  during  the  hist  twenty 
years. 

Mr.  Payne.  Below  14  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  just  at  that  time  was  there  not  a  very  large  impor- 
taliou  of  foreign  hops? 

Mi\  Fox.  I  believe  not;  possibly  on  one  occasion,  which  was  inl888| 
when  there  was  a  failure  in  the  New  York  crop. 
Mr.  Payne.  Now,  in  regard  ttt  XXie^  C»v3L\iM\\.A»  Vof^v^^N^  \t  there 
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tariff  on  hops,  and  Canadian  bops  at  15  cents  a  poniid  were  thrown  on 
the  market  when  the  American  hops  were  worth  22  cents,  have  you 
any  idea  that  that  would  reduce  the  price  of  American  hops  on  the 
market  f 

Mr.  Fox.  You  are  assuming,  in  the  absence  of  a  duty  on  hops,  Can- 
ada would  be  still  raising  hops  to  the  extent  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  said  at  one  time,  with  the  present  duty  on  hops, 
they  were  worth  from  15  to  16  cents  in  Canada  and  22  cents  in  this 
country.  Now,  if  the  duty  had  been  removed,  have  you  any  idea  the 
price  of  American  hops  would  have  gone  down  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Fox.  If  the  duty  had  been  entirely  removed? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  think  not,  for  the  reason  that  the  entire  production  of 
Canada  only  amounts  to  some  7,000  or  8,000  bales,  and  it  would  hardly 
be  a  sufficient  factor  in  the  market  to  affect  it  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  not  there  a  large  quantity  of  land  which  could  be 
used  in  raising  hops? 

Mr.  Fox.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  think  it  could  not  be  increased  beyond  the  8,000 
bales  f 

Mr.  Fox.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent  they  would  be  at  a  very  material 
disadvantage,  because  they  can  not  raise  hops  in  parts  of  Canada  as  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  not! 

Mr.  Fox.  I  say  they  can  not;  perhaps  that  is  an  assumption. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  labor  is  cheaper  f 

Mr.  Fox.  I  presume  the  labor  is  somewhat  cheaper  but  the  soil  is  not 
so  good.  They  have  only  succeeded  in  raising  300  or  400  poun^ls  to  the 
acre  in  Canada,  whereas  the  average,  I  believe,  is  560  pounds  in  New 
York  State.  The  attempt  was  made  by  a  gentlemen  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Luce,  who  is  largely  interested  in  New  York  hops,  to  raise  them  in 
Canada  for  export.  He  established  two  farms,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
line,  and  he  made  money  on  the  New  York  farm  and  he  lost  money  on 
the  Canada  farm,  and  he  recently  sold  out  at  very  much  below  what  it 
cost  him. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  regard  to  those  gentlemen  whose  telegrams  you  read, 
were  either  of  those  your  former  partners? 

Mr.  Fox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  they  engaged  in  exi)orting  hopst 

Mr.  Fox.  Both  of  them. 

Mi\  Payne.  And  in  importing? 

Mr.  Fox.  No. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  officers  of  this  same  company  you  helped  to 
organize? 

Mr.  Fox.  I  did  not  help  to  organize  it.  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
investment  and  induced  them  to  part  with  some  of  their  stock  at  a 
little  above  par. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  then  you  went  into  it? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  I  suppose  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  importers 
to  buy  hops  at  a  lower  price  in  this  country;  there  would  be  more  mar- 
gin of  profit  the  cheaper  he  gets  his  hops. 

Mr.  Fox.  That  is  a  question  I  think  you  can  answer  as  well  as  I  can. 
I  do  not  know  but  that  is  rather  a  violent  assumption ;  because  he  buys 
them  cheaper  it  does  not  follow  the  grower  in  England  \&  %^\3s\^\ft 
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Mr.  Payne.  The  dieaper  he  can  get  them  relatively  the  more  profit 
he  p:ets,  of  course? 

Mr.  Fox.  I  think  not  necessarily.  I  think  in  that  connection  it  migflit 
be  useful  to  say  sonicthinjr  with  regard  to  the  experience  of  the  fanners 
of  the  Pacific  coast  when  hops  ruled  low.  They  found  when  hopsmled 
low  that  Kngland,  with  her  experience  in  buying  and  her  shrewdnesSy 
instead  of  coming  out  here  and  purchasing  their  lioi)s  in  large  quanti- 
ties, sent  agents  here  and  induced  consignments  by  making  advances 
against  tliem,  and  they  did  succeed  in  getting  numerous  consignments 
from  the  coast,  and  that  ruined  the  business  for  a  time  for  any  le^ti- 
mate  exporter.  The  experience  of  the  farmers  in  some  sections  were 
very  unfortunate*,  and  you  could  not  induce  them  to  consign  hops  agaui| 
bat  in  other  sections  it  was  different. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  very  interesting,  but  it  does  not  answer  my 
question.  If  hops  arc  relatively  lower  liere,  of  course  that  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  exporter;  he  gets  more  profit. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  can  not  answer  that  questicm. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  answer  it  in  the  negative! 

Mr.  Fox.  That  is  a  matter  of  con  jecture. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  they  are  relatively  lower  here  in  the  market  than 
where  they  are  sold  ! 

Mr.  Fox.  The  exporter  gets  more  profit. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  you  might  answer  that.  If  they  are  relatively 
lower,  of  course  they  will  sell  for  more  abroad. 

Mr.  Fox.  Inasmuch  as  the  market  price  is  established  there,  if  the 
price  is  relatively  lower  here  it  must  be  so  in  London  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  do  you  get  this  market  piice  yoiji  speak  of,  27 
and  26  cents  f 

Mr.  Fox.  I  got  it  from  the  only  source  of  information  we  have.  There 
is  a  concern  in  New  York  called  tlie  Hop  K(»porting  Company  which 
makes  it  a  business  to  supply  statistics  to  the  trade  and  prod  11001*8. 
consumers,  etc.  I  have  their  tables  with  me,  which  I  shall  be  pleasod 
to  give  you. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  those  the  avearge  for  each  season? 

Mr.  Fox.  They  are  figured  by  months,  giving  the  highest  and  lowest 
price  for  each  month,  and  my  figures  show  the  average  of  those  aver- 
ages. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  average  for  each  year  and 
leave  it  with  the  reporter? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Payne,  Do  you  know  any  other  farm  product  that  has  not 
decreased  in  price  a  greater  percentage  than  ho])s? 

Mr.  Fox.  My  knowledge  in  regard  to  farm  products  is  absolately 
nothing. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  not  even  as  a  mat- 
ter of  general  intelligence? 

Mr.  Fox.  If  you  chose  to  put  it  in  that  way.  I  certainly  have  not 
followed  the  fluctuations  in  other  farm  products.  1  know  in  a  general 
way  that  wheat  is  little  lower  and  corn  is  a  little  lower,  but  apart  ftom 
that  I  can  not  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  any  other  hop-grower,  except  this  oaoh 
pany  of  which  you  spejik,  who  wants  the  reduction  in  duty! 

Mr.  Fox.  I  am  informed  that  the  growers  in  C'aliforuia  as  a  class  at6 
in  favor  of  reduction,  but  I  mentioned  Mr.  Lilientlial,  who  is  a  large 
hop-grower.  I  rather  expected  that  the  California  peox)le  would  bd 
represented  here  to-day  to  make  some  statement. 
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Mr.  Payne.  We  have  some  in  the  House  who  do  not  understand  it 
in  that  way.    Perhaps  your  information  might  enlighten  them. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  was  informed,  I  did  not  know  positively,  that  they  would 
come  here  and  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  these  the  prices  you  refer  to  [referring  to  paper]  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  Those  are  the  prices  for  a  term  of  years.  Those  are  the 
prices  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  those  for  the  middle  of  the  season, 
and  those  are  the  prices  for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  imxK)rtation  of  hops  has  steadily  decreased  since 
the  McEinley  bill  was  passed  f 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  importation  of  foreign  beer  is  very  slight  compared 
with  the  consumption  f 

Mr.  Fox.  1  believe  it  is,  but  my  knowledge  is  very  vague. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  amount  of  increase  in  the 'importation  of  foreign 
beer  has  been  slight! 

Mr.  Fox.  I  believe  so,  but  I  am  not  informed  as  to  that;  I  have  no 
figures. 

Mr.  Taksney.  How  much  of  these  foreign  hops  are  imported! 

Mr.  Fox.  The  imx>ortat]on  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  was  a  trifle 
over  6,000  bales  of  400  pounds.  The  American  hops  are  in  bales  of 
180,  so  that  represent-s  a  little  more  than  double. 

Mr.  FiTOH.  What  prox)ortion  does  that  bear  to  the  amount  of  Amer- 
ican hops  raised! 

Mr.  Fox.  This  year  we  raised  about  240,000  bales  of  American  hops, 
which  is  just  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  we  imported  the  equiv- 
alent of  12,000  bales  of  American  hops. 

Mr.  Gear.  Are  you  advised  as  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  hops 
in  foreign  countries — say  England! 

Mr.  Fox.  The  cost  is  estimated  in  England  at  20  cents  a  pound, 
owing  largely  to  the  church  .tithes.  The  cost  in  Oermany  varies  con- 
siderably, but  I  believe  it  is  as  much  certainly  as  on  the  Pacific  coast 
on  the  average,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Oeab.  You  said  these  imported  hops  were  used  for  flavoring 
purposes! 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Geab.  And  the  amount  would  be  about  6  cents  a  barrel  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  beer! 

Mr.  Fox.  Where  they  use  it  in  large  quantities,  but  in  some  cases 
less. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  i)ercentage  of  the  production  of  the  beer  industry 
in  this  country  use  these  hops  for  flavoring! 

Mr.  Fox.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say;  but  I  should  think  probably  one- 
fourth  or  one-third. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  said  there  were  only  12,000  bales  of  foreign  hops 
imported.    Is  that  about  one-fourth! 

Mr.  Fox.  I  understood  you  to  ask  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  brew- 
eries of  the  country. 

Mr.  Gear.  I  meant  product  of  the  breweries,  not  the  number  of 
breweries,  but  what  proportion  the  hops  constitute  the  product  of 
American  beer! 

Mr.  Fox.  The  consumption  is  about  180,000  bales,  and  the  importa- 
tion for  the  last  few  years  has  been  equivalent  in  American  bales  to  a 
little  over  12,000. 

Mr.  Gear.  Just  about  7  per  cent  of  the  hops  used  in  the  United 
States  are  imported  hops! 
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Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir.  Tt  is  a  little  more  tliaii  12,000  bales.  The  Eng- 
lish bale  is  400  xh)uiu1s  as  ag^ainst  180  pounds;  therefore  it  is  a  little 
more  than  12,0<M). 

Mr.  Gkar.  It  would  add,  then,  0  cents  a  barrel  to  the  cost  of  the  beer 
to  the  parties  who  use  it! 

Mr.  Fox.  Some  use  it  only  in  a  very  small  proportion,  perhaps  5  or 
10  per  <'ent,  and  some  20  and  25  i)er  <?ent.  - 

Mr.  (J EAR.  It  is  about  G  cent^si  a  barrel! 

Mr.  Fox.  Six  (rents  would  be  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Gear.  Then  this  tariff  would  accrue  directly  ap:ainst  the  mana- 
fiuiturer  of  beer! 

Mr.  Fox.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Gear,  It  would  not  help  the  consumer  who  buys  beer  by  the 
fflass? 

Mr.  Fox.  It  would  not  in  the  price  of  the  beer. 

Mr.  Gear.  Moreover,  as  regards  the  Havor,  that  would  only  affect 
about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  pmduct,  so  that  the  other  three- 
fourths  would  drink  beer  made  purely  from  American  ho])8  and  wonld 
be  satisiiedt 

Mr.  Fox.  I  do  not  know  as  to  them  bein^f  satisfied.  In  some  sections 
of  the  country  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  tlie 
beer.  The  industry  hi  some  locations  has  beiMi  overdone  and  prices 
reduced  to  a  point  whei*e  beer  could  not  be  made  and  be  satisfiictory. 
Take  Chicago,  there  has  been  great  complaint  of  the  (juality  of  the  beer. 
I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  f(»w  leading  breweries  in  Chicago,  but 
treating  it  generally;  it  has  been  brought  in  from  otlier  sections  there- 
Mr.  Gear.  What  do  you  mean  by  other  sections,  from  other  parts 
of  the  Country  f 

Mr.  Fox.  Milwaukee,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Gear.  That  is  fancy.  Some  fancy  the  Milwaukee  beer,  and 
some  fancy  the  beer  of  Northern  towns. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gear.  That  is  the  result  in  my  country;  some  of  our  people  pre- 
fer the  home  beer. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  wish  you  would  figure  the  average  price  for  the  past 
three  years  and  three  years  prior  to  1800,  and  see  whether  the  prices  do 
not  average  for  the  three  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
act  20  cents  a  pound,  and  for  the  last  three  years  2(13  cents,  according 
to  the  report  you  pi^esent  here. 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  imported  hopsY 

Mr.  Fox.  Xo;  domestic^  hops. 

The  Chairman.  The  consumer  has  been  paying  the  tariff  then? 

Mr.  Fox.  I  should  say  in  this  connection  that  we  have  figures  for  the 
last  two  years  by  months,  and  the  high  prices  extended  over  a  very 
short  period,  so  when  the  reduction  came  consequently  it  redaced  it  to 
20  as  an  average  price  instead  of  20g  cents. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  time  had  not  the  price  of  hops  abroad 
been  higher  than  previously? 

Mr.  Fox.  During  the  last  three  years? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  the  price  of  hops  in  the  English  marketet 

Mr.  Fox.  During  the  last  two  ytiars,  certainly;  prior  to  that  I  do  not 
remember.    (Speaking  to  some  one.)    Do  you  remember  as  to  thatf 

A  Bystander.  Yes;  that  is  so. 

Mr.  TAR8NEY.  What  is  the  exee^^  ot  \]i;i^  ^^\\ortation  over  the  impor- 
tatdon  in  bales  f 
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Mr.  Pox.  Well,  figured  out  in  American  bales  for  the  last  three  years, 
it  would  be  about  45,000  to  48,000  bales. 

Mr.  Bynum.  That  is,  you  export  about  70,000  bales  and  import  about 
12,000 1 

Mr.  Fox.  It  was  a  little  more  than  12,000  last  year,  and  probably 
15,000  the  year  before. 

The  Chairman.  We  export  both  from  New  York  and  the  Pa<;ific 
coast t 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  one-third  of  last  year's  crop,  according  to 
your  statement,  had  to  be  exported! 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  fixes  the  price,  of  course,  for  the  home  crop 
also! 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So,  if  the  New  York  farmer  is  distressed,  he  is  dis- 
tressed by  the  competition  of  the  Pacific  coast! 

Mr.  Fox.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  price  of  hop  lands  in  the  Puyal- 
lup  country,  where  you  are  interested! 

Mr.  Fox.  I  believe  that  land  is  valued  at  about  $500  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  New  York  what  is  the  price  of  good  hop 
land! 

Mr.  Fox.  I  think  that  is  given  in  the  census  bulletin  here.  I  do  not 
recollect  it  exactly.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  much  as  that  to-day.  There 
has  been  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  value  of  laud  in  the  last  ten 
years  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  As  much  as  $75  an  acre! 

Mr.  Fox.  Much  more  than  that;  1  should  say  $200  or  $300  an  acre. 
I  am  not  sx>eaking  of  the  poorer  sections,  but  around  Water ville,  Coop- 
erstown,  Oswego,  and  Oneida  County  I  should  say  the  value  of  the 
land  is  $200  an  acre;  perhaps  more. 

Exports  and  imports  of  hops,  United  States  of  America,  in  lales  of  180  pounds  and  400 

pounds. 


Crop  of— 


1809. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1802. 


Export*, 

Imports, 

biile.«  180 

bales  400 

pounds. 

poands. 

69,463 

418 

56, 453 

24, 577 

6, 095 

5,800 

0,315 

20,885 

1,638 

13,444 

15,995 

46,116 

44.493 

78,949 

34,749 

■•*•••••••••     « 

4:),  954 

2,772 

43,027 

2,094 

30,025 

2,708 

38.945 

7,647 

80,402 

1,592 

38,30 1 

4,096 

67.296 

18,499 

1,450 

48,508 

61.205 

9,025 

32,J58 

17,396 

34.039 

9,437 

65.224 

7^att. 

**^TaA 

^           ^.\fi»k 

"\ 
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2!fEW  York,  September  6j  1893. 

Opening f  highest,  and  lowest  prices  in  New  York  market  far  choice  *' State"  hops  far  the 

laet  31  years. 

[Hop  Beporting  Company,  15-25  WMtehall  street.] 


Crop  of— 


1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 #. 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 1 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 i 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885..... 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 


Prices  in  September. 


Opening. 

Highest 

CenU. 

CfmU. 

25 

25 

12 

27 

40 

50 

55 

70 

60 

70 

65 

65 

30 

30 

20 

27 

35 

35 

55 

65 

55 

56 

50 

56 

50 

50 

25 

25 

33 

38 

15 

15 

18 

18 

36 

47 

35 

35 

25 

50 

55 

1.10 

32 

38 

30 

30 

13 

30 

30 

30 

22 

22 

27 

31 

16 

28 

43 

48 

15* 

32 

m 

26 

Lowest. 


Cents. 
15 

7 
15 
55 
60 
30 
10 
16 
10 
55 
30 
25 
20 
15 

9 
10 
12 
26 
21 
23 
27 
23 
10 
10 
15 
13 
16 
12 
17 
15J 
214 


Average. 


CentM. 
20 
17 

32.5 
62.5 
65 
47.5 
20 

21.5 
22.5 
60 
42.5 
40 
35 
20 
23.5 
12.5 
15 
36.5 
28 
36.5 
68.5 
30.5 
20 
20 
22.5 
17.5 
23.5 
20 
32.5 
23.75 
23.76 


AyerAge  for  31  years,  31  cento. 
RMpectfully  yourti 


Hop  Reporting  Compant, 

Bmmrt  Wblls, 
General  Manager. 
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BTAXSMBHT  OF  HOV.  ADOLPH  METER,  OF  THE  FIB8T  DISTRICT  OF  L0T7ISIAHA. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Committee:  I  do  not 
wish  to  speak  on  this  question,  but  with  your  permission  I  have  a  com- 
municatiou  from  the  brewing  interest  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  They 
addressed  me  in  this  way. 

New  Orleans,  September  6, 189S, 

Dear  Sir:  The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  being  now  in  session  to  deliberate 
on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  therefore,  we,  the  undersigne<l  brewers  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  wonld  respectfully  ask  yon  to  nse  yonr  influence  to  brin^  about  a  redaction  in 
the  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  on  hops  imported  into  this  country,  now  being 
imposed  under  the  McRinley  bill. 

This  duty  is  iniquitous,  is  practically  prohibitory,  and  is  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
production.    We  would  urge  you  to  use  all  the  means  in  your  power  to  have  this 
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duty  decreased  to  5  c^nts  per  ponnd,  which  would  afford  ample  protection  to  tho 
fanner  and  not  prove  8o  oppressive  to  the  consumer. 
We  will  appreciate  your  efibrta  to  assist  us,  and  remain, 
Very  respectrolly, 

New  ORLEAife  Brewing  Association, 

Pat  Blaise, 

President, 
American  Brewing  Company. 

£d.  G.  Schlieder, 

President, 
Jackson  Brewing  Company, 

Valentinb  Merz, 

President. 
Hon.  Adolph  Meyer, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Meyeb.  This  petition  represents  abont  ten  breweries  in  tbe  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and  embraces  all  of  those  of  any  iiAi)ortance.  I  would 
simply  state  that  the  consumers  in  New  Orleans,  those  who  consume 
the  beer,  have  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  its  qualities;  and  our  brew- 
eries use  more  foreign  hops  in  the  preparation  than  almost  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  I  am  informed  they  use  about  one-half  hops, 
which  are  imported;  therefore  their  interests,  of  course,  are  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  many  others. 

Mr.  Geab.  Is  not  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  get  hops  cheap 
Irom,  sail  vessels  from  the  continental  ports  t 

Mr.  Meyeb.  I  think  it  is  because  they  find  it  necessary  for  making 
the  best  quality  of  beer. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  any  information  whether  the  retail  price  per 
glass  is  the  same  in  New  Orleans  as  it  is  in  Northern  cities! 

Mr.  Meyeb.  I  think  it  is.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Beed.  Who  do  you  mean  by  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Meyeb.  I  mean  the  men  who  drink  it. 
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Hop  City,  Coopebstown,  N.  T.,  September  10, 1893. 

SiB:  I  am  the  largest  hop-grower  in  the  State  of  New  York;  have 
always  been  a  Bepublican,  and  a  firm  believer  in  protection  to  Ameri- 
can industries,  and  believe  so  stilh  but  as  I  see  the  brewers  are  trying 
to  get  the  duty  reduced  on  hops,  T  will  say  that  I,  for  one,  will  consent 
to  have  the  duty  all  taken  off  from  hops  if  Congress  will  take  it  all  off 
from  foreign  beer;  for  if  this  is  done  it  will  compel  the  great  bulk  of 
the  brewers  in  this  country  to  make  better  beer,  which  will  consume 
more  hops,  or  else  the  foreign  beers,  which  are  so  much  superior,  will 
drive  them  out  of  business.  But  unless  the  duty  is  taken  off*  from  beer, 
or  reduced,  it  is  not  fair  to  reduce  it  on  hops. 
Yours,  truly, 

Jambs  F.  Clabe. 
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POTATOES. 

PMrafraph  288.) 

Kew  York,  September  5,  1893. 

SiB:  As  large  importers  of  x>otatoe8  from  Great  Britain,  we  write  to 
ask  that  in  the  coming  revision  of  the  tariff  you  will  give  consideration 
to  this  article  and  reduce  the  present  very  high  duty. 

There  arrived  in  this  city  last  season  850,(M)0  bags  of  about  168  pounds 
each,  the  specific  duty  paid  was  25  cents  i)er  busliel  of  00  pounds,  net. 
These  potatoes  cost  on  an  average  lOtt.  sterling,  per  ton  f.  o.  b., 
consequently  the  duty  is  at  the  rate  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we 
are  certain  you  will  agree  with  us  that  this  is  too  high.  Please  remem- 
ber there  are  about  65,<j00,000  of  people  in  this  country,  all  of  whom  eat 
potatoes  two  and  three  times  daily.  When  we  have  full  crops  here  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  import  potatoes,  but  when  our  crop  is  short  the 
foreign  potatoe^s  must  come  in,  otherwise  the  prices  which  i)eople  would 
be  obliged  to  pay  would  be  exorbitant. 

Sixty-two  millions  of  consumers  against  3,000,000  of  producers  and 
these  3,000,000  have  been  very  thoroughly  protected  in  the  past  at 
the  expense  of  the  62,000,000  of  consumers. 

We  are  also  importers  of  onions  from  Spain  and  Egypt.  These  have 
paid  specific  duty  of  40  cents  per  bushel  of  57  pounds,  and  on  their 
average  cost  this  has  equalled  about  100  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
Spanish  onions  and  80  cents  ad  valorem  on  Egyptian,  which  you  will 
acknowledge  is  also  very  high.  All  these  onions  are  eaten  by  poor  peo- 
ple and  we  trust  you  will  also  reduce  the  duty  on  same.  The  revenue 
derived  from  the  duty  on  both  foreign  potatoes  and  onions  is  so  small 
that  it  does  not  enter  into  serious  consideration  and  a  reduction  in 
both  articles  would  benefit  the  masses. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Sgobel  &  DAT. 


CANNED    TEGETABIiES. 

(PuTftgrapk  287.) 

New  YoEK,  Septemlcr  19, 1893. 

SiB:  The  duty  from  1883  to  1890  was  30  per  cent  on  the  vegetables 
alone.  The  tins,  cases,  packing  charges,  and  transportation  to  the  sea- 
coast  were  nondutiable,  making  in  reality  an  average  duty  of  about  16 
per  cent  on  the  total  value  of  the  goods. 

The  McKinley  bill  has  increased  duty  on  pease,  mushrooms,  flageo- 
htSy  and  haricot  verts  to  40  per  cent  on  total  cost,  including  tins, 
cases,  and  packing,  the  Macedoine  or  mixed  vegetables  comi>osed  of 
"peasj  fliujeolets,  string  beans,  carrots,  and  turnips,  were  made  dutiable 
at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent,  being  nonenumerated.  Truffles  were  also 
classed  among  the  none  numerated  veget^ibles. 

We  earnestly  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  benefit  of  a  spe- 
cific, instead  of  ivd  valorem  duty.  This  has  worked  very  well  on  sar- 
dines, and  has  entirely  prevented  fraud. 

Foreign  preserved  vegetables  with  very  few  exceptions  are  sold  in 
this  market  in  tins  of  500  grams  or  18  ounces  called  one-half  tins, 
The  specific  duty  or  $2.50  per  case  of  100  tins  would  amount  to  25  per 
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cent  of  the  averag^e  value  of  goods  imported.  This  would  be  about 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  more  duty  than  these  goods  paid  before  the 
McKinley  bill. 

The  other  sized  tins  imported,  in  very  small  quantities,  are  whole 
tins,  one-quarter  tins,  and  one-eighth  tins.  Specific  duty  could  bo 
made  pro  rata. 

Wemeanby  the  designation  of  canned  vegetables,  pease,  mushrooms, 
flageoleU^  haricot  verts,  mixed  vegetables,  truffles,  and  artichokes. 
Truly  yours, 

La  Manna,  Azema  &  Fabnan. 


We  respectfully  present  the  following: 


Articles. 


Beans 

Lentils 

Baisins 

Almonds  (not  slielled) 
Filberts  (not  shelled). 
WiUnnts  (not  shelled) 
SageleavM 


Tarifl 

Sohed- 

Para- 

ule. 

graph. 

G 

270 

G 

288 

O 

302 

G 

306 

G 

307 

G 

307 

G 

326 

Rate. 


40  cents  per  Imshel — 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

2^  cents  i>er  pound. . , 

5  centH  per  fiound 

3  cents  per  )M>nnd 

3  cents  jier  pound. . . 
3  cents  per  pound — 


Bate  suggested. 


\  cent  per  pound, 
i  cent  por  ponnd. 
I  cent  per  (louud. 
3  cents  per  iwund. 
1  cent  por  ]Mfund. 
1  cent  per  pound. 
Free. 


Sage  leaves  were  free  under  the  tariff  aet  of  1883,  see  free  list,  para- 
graph 1051,  "Herbs,  leaves,'' etc., '*not  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  act." 

Bespectfully  yours, 

Henby  Noedlingee  &  Co. 


PISH. 

(Paragraph  998.) 

Deteoit,  Mioh.,  Septemler  13^  1893. 

SiB:  A  large  portion  of  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  our  Northern 
cities  along  the  boundary  line  and  the  northern  tier  of  States  in  fish  is 
imported  from  Canada.  As  fish  is  a  cheap  and  healthy  food  that  enters 
largely  into  the  daily  consumption  of  our  poorer  classes  of  people,  we 
recommend  that  all  fresh- water  fish,  fresh,  frozen,  smoked,  and  salted, 
be  placed  upon  the  free  list.  We  oelieve  that  the  duties  at  present 
collected  on  a  portion  of  the  fish  does  not  amount  to  a  large  sum,  but 
it  tends  to  throw  the  business  into  the  hands  of  a  certain  monopoly  at 
Buffalo  N.  Y.  By  placing  fish  on  the  free  list  without  any  conditions 
it  would  make  the  fish  cheaper  to  the  consumers  and  place  all  the  deal- 
ers in  our  cities  on  an  equal  footing.        Yours  truly, 

Deteoit  Fish  Co. 

Similar  communications  were  received  from  J.  B.  Jessup  and  A.  J. 
McAlpine,  of  Detroit. 
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New  York,  Septcmher  iS^  1893. 

Sir:  I  beg  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  schedule  rehiting  to  fisli, 
and  to  Rome  of  the  etfects  damaging  to  the  trade  interests  of  this 
country  resulting  from  the  duties  and  regulations  now  existing. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  the  duties  prior  to  its 
existence  were  reinstated,  and  in  the  present  act  they  were  increased  at 
the  rate  of  50  per  cent  increase  on  dry  salt  fisli,  and  something  less  on 
jiickle  cured,  while  fresh  and  frozen  lish,  previously  always  free,  wore 
also  assessecl,  though  at  a  suiaHcr  percentage.  1  wish  to  be  understood, 
in  my  remarks  to  follow,  as  referring  solely  to  the  products  of  the  colony 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  condititons  of  trade  between  that  colony  and 
the  United  States,  irrespective  entirely  of  the  fisheries  and  trade  of  tiie 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

First,  I  would  suggest  that  as  fish  products  of  this  description  are 
consumed  almost  entirely  by  the  poorer  classes,  that  the  imposition  of 
duty  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  a  class  of  peoi)le  least  able  to  bear  it. 

Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  relative  position  of  the 
l)roduct8  of  the  Xewfoundland  fisheries  brought  into  this  country,  and 
the  products  of  the  American  fisheries.  To  be  familiar  with  the  differ- 
ence in  cure,  and  the  resulting  difl'erent  purposes  served,  and  with 
the  i'AGt  that,  with  the  exception  of  pickle-cured  fish,  95  per  cent 
of  all  the  Newfoundland  fish  entered  hen^  is  again  exported  to  markets 
where  American  fish  can  not  be  used,  and  that  hence  neither  in  home 
c<msumption  nor  in  foreign  trade  is  the  Xewfoundhmd  an  injurionsor 
serious  competitor  of  American  fish.  And  of  the  i)ickle-cured  qualities, 
a  smaller  but  still  large  proportion  is  similarly  exi)oit-ed.  This  country 
has  been  used  as  a  convenient  distributing  center,  or  way  station,  for 
Newfoundland  fish,  and  th(»  existing  tarilf  results  in  very  little  revenue 
to  the  country,  as  the  iish  can  by  law  be  entered  in  bond,  and  still  be 
distributed  to  its  foreign  destinations.  Uowever,  the  inconvenience 
and  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  business  under  the  additional  oxjiense 
and  detail  required  by  the  bonding  regulations  seriously  hampers  and 
diminishes  its  volume,  and  thereby  deprives  many  good  American  citi- 
zens of  the  emoluments  accruing  irom  the  transferring,  storage,  insur- 
ance, and  freighting  which  they  formerly  enjoyed.  As  evidence  of  l^e 
accuracy  of  this  statement  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fae-t  that  since 
the  imposition  of  the  duties,  which  have  necessitated  lish  for  exiK)rt  to 
be  handled  here  in  bond,  there  have  been  started  two  lines  of  steamers 
from  the  British  provinces  to  the  West  lndi(\s  for  the  ])urpose  of  carry- 
ing fish  to  those  mark(?ts  direct,  all  of  which  formeriy  used  to  couie  to 
New  York,  and  be  distributed  fnmi  her**  largely  in  the  American  lines 
of  steamers  plying  to  Cuba,  and  other  West  India,  Central  and  South 
American  ports. 

Tliirdly.  The  (jolony  of  Newfoundland  imports  all  its  breadstufRli 
provisions,  leather,  butter,  and  other  products,  the  ne^^essaries  of  life^ 
as  nothing  of  the  sort  is  produced  within  its  own  boundaries  This 
trade  in  volume  amounts  to  about  $3,(K)0,0(H)  per  annum,  and 
the  products  are  all  such  as  the  United  States  is  eminently  fitted  to 
supply  if  the  interchange  of  trjule  was  facilitated  to  the  greatest  IM)S- 
sible  extent.  The  Newfoundland  tarifl:'  is  a  very  low  one,  for  revenHD. 
purposes  only,  and  makes  no  discrimination  against  any  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States,  admitting  them  on  a  parity  with  those  from 
Canada,  Great  Britian,  or  any  other  country.  The  Dominion  of  Oaa* 
ada  18  now  a  very  serious  competitor  for  the  trade  of  Newfoundland 
in  breudstuflSy  provisions,  buUftr^^wvJi  ^\\V\v^  \vt\^^i\\\^1  articles  of  Import^ 
maintaining  a  fleet  of  five  stjeam^i^  tcom^Vo\iX\viKil\»^V^«JttMU|'&^ 
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foundland,  while  it  is  with  difficulty  that  two  small  boats  are  main- 
tained on  the  line  from  New  York  to  St.  Johns  during  six  months  of 
the  year,  while  there  is  only  freight  enough  for  one  boat  during  the 
other  six  months.  If  the  products  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  were 
admitted  here  free  of  duty  there  would,  of  couise,  be  some  increase  in 
the  domestic  consumption  of  their  fish,  but  there  would  be  a  very 
much  larger  increase  in  the  quantity,  which  would  come  here  for  dis- 
tribution to  foreign  markets,  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the 
greater  volume  of  products  of  theirs  which  can  be  drawn  here  would 
result  in  the  greater  increase  of  American  exports  in  return,  as  the 
proceeds  of  all  such  products  sold  both  for  domestic  consumption  and 
export,  would  be  invested  in  American  flour,  grain,  provisions,  etc., 
for  return  shipments  to  that  colony.  At  the  present  time  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  this  business  is  done  by  the  millers  and  merchants  of 
Canada,  whereas  this  country  should  do  certainly  90  per  cent  of 
ttie  whole  of  it. 

Fourthly.  These  prohibitory  rates  on  fish  were  imposed  at  the 
request  of  the  small  fishing  element  located  mainly  in  Massachusetts, 
who,  finding  themselves,  at  the  expiration  of  the  Washington  treaty, 
unable  to  procure  bait  and  ice  and  other  supplies  at  British  provincial 
ports  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  their  bank  fisheries,  wished  to 
retaliate  and  coerce  the  British  provinces  into  according  them  those 
privileges  without  ofiering  any  proper  consideration  for  them ;  and,  in 
order  to  induce  Congress  to  take  up  their  cause,  they  raised  at  that 
time  a  great  hue  and  cry  about  the  competition  of  English  fish  with 
the  American  in  these  markets.  This  was  purely  a  political  makeshift, 
as  no  such  competition  ever  did,  or  ever  can  exist,  owing  to  the  abso- 
lutely different  characteristics  and  qualities  of  the  two  products.  Inci- 
dentally, however,  I  may  say  that  Newfoundland  waived  all  charges  for 
license  to  purchase  bait  and  ice  in  all  the  harbors  in  that  island,  and 
offered  all  the  privileges  of  their  ports  to  American  fishermen  for  two 
seasons,  for  no  return  whatever,  in  the  expectation  that  the  conditions 
now  hampering  the  handling  of  fish  in  this  market  would  have  been 
removed  in  the  Mills  tariff  bill,  and  I  may  say  that  Senator  Mills  in- 
formed me  at  that  time  that  he,  if  not  indeed  his  party,  frilly  believed 
that  fish,  being  the  food  of  the  poor  people,  should  be  free  of  duty,  but 
that  at  that  time  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  incur  the  hostility  of 
the  Eastern  element.  That  hostility  has,  we  believe,  in  a  large  degree 
expired  from  natural  causes  as  the  conditions  have  now  become  too  well 
known  for  the  legislature  to  be  longer  deceived  by  such  a  plea. 
We  are,  very  respectfidly,  yours, 

HABVEY  &  OUTESBBIDGB. 


ATiTVTRBIA  GRAPES, 

(Pangnph  SM.) 
8XAZIMEHT  OF  XR.  E.  L.  O00D8SLL,  OF  108  PABK  FLAGE;  HZW  TOBK  CUT. 

Monday^  September  4, 1693. 

Mb.  Ghaibman  :  I  come  here  before  you  this  afternoon  by  appoint- 
ment of  your  honorable  chairman  to  lay  a  few  facts  before  you  concern- 
ing the  importation  of  the  Almeria  grape  into  the  United  States.    The 
grape  will  probably  be  better  known  to  you  if  I  caUvt.  \3afc^\c^fe  ^ 
Malaga  grape.    The  posiUon  I  occupy  \a  not*  «fc\.  «Bl  ^i^^asNi^'^s^  '^sis^  voi^ 
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the  simple  reason  that  I  am  very  hea^^ly  interested  in  the  Galifomia 
fiiiit  trade,  and  therefore,  necessarily,  in  California  grai>es,  and  I  will 
also  r»ay  I  am  very  much  interested  in  onr  domestic  products,  so  that 
whatever  I  say  to  you  tliis  afternoon,  with  all  this  in  view,  is  decidedly 
not  to  the  injury  of  our  domesti(;  prochuMTs,  because,  if  anythiiig^  my 
interests  are  more  concerned  with  our  domestic  j^rowers  than  in  the 
cause  of  the  Almeria  ship])ers. 

I  want  to  *f!;o  into  a  few  details  in  coiine<*,tinn  with  the  grape  buckineHa, 
because,  perhaps,  you  gentlemen  have  no  knowledge  of  the  industry  as 
it  now  stands.  Almeria  is  a  litth*  shii)i)iirg  point  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  about  KM)  miles  from  Gibraltar,  and  is  aocessible  only  by  steamer. 
The  interior  is  fully  blocked  by  very  rough  (touutry  and  very  high 
mountains,  and  no  railroad  has  ])enetrate<l  it  for  the  i>rese]it9  and 
l)robably  never  will..  The  ccmntry  which  produces  these  grapes  is 
about  60  square  miles  in  area. 

Mr.  Gear.  This  is  in  Spain? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir;  in  Spain.  I  intendetl  to  cover  that  very 
essential  point.  Outside  of  this  particular  spot  of  ground  these  grapes 
will  not  grow.  The  production  amounts  to  8()(>,00()  barrels  annually,  and 
in  explaining  in  regard  to  the  barrels  I  will  say  that  Ihey  are,  in  onr 
sense  of  the  term,  a  half  barrel,  being  about  the  same  as  a  flour  barrel 
cut  in  two.  The  shooks  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 
sent  to  Spain.  These  grapes  are  of  a  very  hardy  character  and  they 
are  harvested  during  the  months  of  August  and  September.  The  grow- 
ers cut  them  from  the  vines  at  this  period,  for  therea^son  storms  i>ervade 
Spain  during  the  later  months,  and  a  storm  would  simply  xirevent  all 
operations,  for  the  reason  that  after  a  rain  it  does  not  nuiturcand  does 
not  keep.  These  grapes  are  packed  in  a  most  unique  manner  in  ground 
cork  dust.  The  dust  is  not  of  the  consistency  of  ilour,  but  is  about  the 
substan(;e  of  sawdust.  When  put  int^)  the  barrels  in  x>roper  condition 
and  not  having  been  rained  upon,  th<?  grape,  strAnge  to  say,  although 
conceded  by  all  agriculturists  the  most  tender  of  all  fraits.wdl 
keep  for  almost  any  length  of  time  up  to  about  the  first  of  May. 
They  have  to  be  sliipi>ed,  as  I  say,  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September  and  the  first  part  of  October  as  storms  prevent  doing  this 
thereafter.  But  on  arrival  in  this  country  very  few  fiml  any  consump- 
tion for  the  reason  that  the  domestic  grape  is  superior  in  fiavor  and 
quality,  and  in  fact  almost  all  arrivals,  in  fact  all  of  the  arrivals,  that 
are  brought  into  the  port  of  ^'ew  York,  which  is  the  main  source  of 
entry,  either  go  to  very  far  Western  i>oints  and  Canada,  where  there 
are  no  grapes  of  the  domestic  khid  produced,  or  they  are  held  by  the 
speculators  and  merchants  In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  for 
the  market  that  follows  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  when  all  other  green-fruit  products  are  out  of  supply.  There- 
fore I  contend  that  the  Almeria  grape  i!i  no  way  interferes  with  thefoir 
sale  at  a  just  value  of  our  domestic  ])ro(luct,  and  as  I  sell  all  of  these 
I  think  1  am  in  a  position  to  speak  intelligently  on  that  subject. 

The  domestic  grai)e  commences  to  reach  our  market  during  the 
months  of  August,  Sei)tember,  Oct<^)ber,  and  ^November.  After  that 
time  they  cease  to  supjily  the  trade,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  places 
our  weather  is  unsuitable  to  the  continuance  of  their  being  harvested, 
and,  in  the  second  i)lace,  the  nature  of  the  grape  is  such  that  it  does 
not  ke(*p,  and  during  the  month  of  November  we  ran^ly  get  real  sound, 
merchantable,  domestic  grapes.  Theretbre,  while  thcgrapes  of  Spain 
and  the  grapes  of  the  United  States  are,  commercially  speaking, 
^^ffnqws/-  thoy  do  not  compete  ^fittv  ^aieXx  o\^y«t  ^^  w»»t>i  vviiure  the  siiM 
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of  the  domestic  frait  to  any  perceptible  extent.  The  grapes  from  Spain, 
as  I  stated,  are  packed  in  cork  dust  in  half  barrels,  each  barrel  con- 
taining about  40  pounds  or  thereabouta.  The  duty  prior  to  the 
McKinley  bill  was  an  ad  valorem  charge  of  20  per  cent  upon  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  grapes  in  Almeria.  As  no  cost  can  be  estimated  for 
this  fruit,  for  the  reason  that  none  is  ever  sold  or  shipped  for  account 
of  producers  in  Almeria  and  the  surrounding  section,  I  contend  that 
that  is  an  unsatisfactory  way  of  taxing  the  imports  of  that  fruit.  When 
the  McKinley  bill  was  put  into  operation,  none  of  us  having  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  present  the  facts  before  the  proper  committee  having 
the  bUl  in  charge,  and  how  incorrect  the  bill  is  in  one  particular,  so  far 
as  the  Almeria  grapes  are  concerned,  I  will  say  that  in  making  up  the 
taxable  duty  on  these  the  bill  reads:  Sixty  cents  per  barrel  of  3<;ubic 
feet,  whereas,  a«  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Almeria  barrels  do  not  contain 
but  2.05  cubic  feet,  and  in  consequence  of  which  impractical  action  on  the 
part  of  those  who  made  this  bill,  a  protest  has  been  successfully  carried 
through  the  board  of  appraisers,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  pay  duty 
only  upon  the  proportion  of  2.05  cubic  feet  instead  of  the  3  cubic  tieet,  so 
that,  while  I  do  not  pretend  to  advise  this  committee,  I  simply  suggest  that 
any  change  that  is  made  should  be  made  upon  the  1)asis  of  a  specific 
duty,  as  no  values  can  be  arrived  at,  this  being  determined  wholly  upon 
the  merits  of  the  fruit  when  it  lands  here  in  America. 

Mr.  DalzejAj.  Are  these  barrels  invariably  of  one  sizet 

Mr.  GoODSEix.  These  barrels,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  one- 
tenth  per  cent,  are  barrels  containing  25  kilos,  and  I  intended  to  say 
that  the  McKinley  bill  reads,  60  cents  per  barrel  of  25  kilos,  containing 
3  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  kilo  being  how  much — ^2.20  pounds  t 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  fixes  the  capacity  of  the  barrel,  is  there  any- 
thing, except  custom  f 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  The  shook  manufactories  do  it  practically,  inasmuch 
as  their  machinery  made  for  shooks  are  of  one  character. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  much  do  they  pay  a  pound! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Our  old  duty  was  20  per  cent,  and  averaged  about 
29 J  cents  per  barrel 

Mr.  Payne.  A  kilo  is  2.5  pounds,  and  these  small  barrels 

Mr.  GooDSELL  (continuing).  So  that  the  McKinley  bill  increases  the 
tariff  jnst  double  or  a  little  more  than  double. 

Mr.  Patne.  But  you  say  practically  it  did  not,  because  these  barrels 
are  smaller  than  3  cubic  feet! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  That  is  an  error  of  the  bill,  not  the  fault  of  the  con- 
structor. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  these  same  barrels  what  do  you  pay  now! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  We  did  pay  60  cents,  but  we  appealed  to  the  board 
of  appraisers,  and  the  board  of  appraisers  decided  that  there  should 
be  a  rebate  of  10  cents,  that  beiug  about  the  pro2>ortion. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  you  pay  41  cents! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  We  will  probably  pay  that.  We  have  to  pay,  when 
we  take  the  grapes  out  of  the  custom-house,  60  cents,  and  protest  the 
entry,  and  it  goes  through  the  appraisers,  and  we  will  get  a  rebate  of  19 
cents  per  barrel. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  import  all  of  these  grapes! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  I  handle  the  bulk  of  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  an  importer! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Are  the  Almeria  grapes  produced  anywhere  else  except 
in  this  territory  of  which  you  speak  f 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  not  incorrect  in  stating  that  the  domestic  grapes 
are  not  used  after  the  1st  of  November! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  They  are  not  shipped  after  the  1st  of  November. 
All  the  shipments 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  not  you  mistaken  in  that! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  had  very  line  domestic  grapes  after  the  holidays. 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  These  are  kept  in  cold  storage.  The  buyers  of  these 
Almeria  grapes  take  and  keep  them  in  cold  storage. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  keeping  domestic  grapes  in 
cold  storage  until  spring! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  domestic  grapes  on  the 
market  after  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  seen  them  after  the  holidays. 

Mr.  GoODSELL.  No,  sir;  not  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  do  the  prices  of  these  Almeria  grapes  compare  with 
the  prices  of  domestic  grapes! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  The  Almeria  grapes  are  high  in  price  because  of  the 
fact  a  small  dealer  can  purchase  a  few  barrels  and  put  them  into  stock 
and  not  have  them  knocked  down  in  price,  because 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  not  they  usually  bring  10  or  15  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  The  price  last  season  averaged  about  $4.50  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Gear.  That  would  be  12^  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  average  price  of  the  domestic  grape! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  The  doma«tic  grape  varies  according  to  a  number 
of  conditions. 

Mr.  Gear.  Well,  say  a  good  Concord  grape! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  They  ought  to  bring  5  cents. 

Mr.  Gear.  Now,  Catawba! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  They  ought  to  bring  8  cents  and  Delaware  about  10 
cents. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  Delaware  is  a  fancy  grape! 

Mr.  GoODSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  it  not  a  reason  that  these  grapes  are  carried  so  long 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  put  up! 

Mr.  GoODSELL.  I  think  that  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  I  think 
that  the  nature  of  the  skin  of  the  grape  is  such  that  it  helps  more 
than  anything  else.  Now,  I  think  I  answered  Mr.  DalzelPs  question 
as  to  whether  there  was  any  grape  of  a  similar  kind  grown  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  by  saying  "no,"  and  I  must  quahfy  that  by 
saying  that  in  California  there  is  produced  what  is  called  a  Malaga 
grape.  It  is  similar  in  kind,  variety,  and  appearance  to  this  Almeria 
grape. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  it  not  better  in  quality! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  It  is  no  better  in  quality. 

Mr.  Gear.  We  prefer  them  in  the  West. 

Mr.  GoODSELL.  You  know  the  Malaga  grape! 

Mr.  Gear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GoODSELL.  This  Malaga  grape,  of  which  I  am  now  handling 
large  quantities  from  California,  has  this  fault:  it  does  not  keep.    Wo 
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Lave  great  diflBculty  in  getting  this  fruit  from  California  in  refrig- 
erator ears  that  arc  on  the  way  under  special  fast  service  not  to  exceed 
ten  or  twelve  days. 

Mr.  Payne.  Put  up  in  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  No,  sir;  these  are  packed  in  crates,  generally  20 
pounds  to  the  crate,  and  the  crates  are  divided  into  four  compartments, 
and  in  each  basket  are  5  pounds  of  gra])es.  The  question  has  been 
thoroughly  canvassed  by  me  in  California  with  the  producers  there  and 
8ome  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  cork  dust,  but  we  find  that 
the  same  grape  of  the  same  nature — and  the  producers  in  California  tell 
me  that  the  same  slip  originally  brought  from  Almeria  is  the  father  of 
all  the  Malaga  grapes  that  are  grown  in  California — they  tell  me  that 
the  skin  of  the  grape  does  not  toughen  any. 

Mr.  Gear.  In  other  words,  the  California  is  the  more  delicate  fruit  f 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  they  bring  the  same  price  when  they  are  sold  in  the 
same  condition! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  The  average  price  for  the  California  grape  has  been 
about  $1.25  per  single  crate  of  20  pounds ;  that  is  about  six  and  a  quar- 
ter cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  this  entire  product  from  Almeria  come  to  this 
country  f 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  No,  sir ;  the  total  product  of  Almeria  will  be  this  season 
about  800,000  barrels.  The  continent  of  Europe  takes  ^bout  all  the  crop 
with  the  exception  of  perhaps  250,000  barrels,  which  will  be  the  average 
quantity  that  has  come  to  America  for  the  last  live  years. 

Mr.  Gear.  They  are  considered  rather  a  luxury  ? 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  They  are  considered  a  fruit  by  the  dealer,  a  special 
fruit,  that  is  on  the  market  when  all  other  fruits  of  that  same  character 
have  gone  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  does  the  price  average  in  this  country  for  the  last 
three  years  compared  with  former  years? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  The  price  for  the  last  three  years  will  average  about 
$4  a  barrel,  there  being  one  bad  yeai'in  the  three,  which  cut  down  the 
average  standard  price. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  prior  to  that,  what  did  it  average? 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  The  average  prior  to  that  time  was  even  less  than 
that.  The  grape  has  become  a  very  popular  one  for  the  reason  the 
trade  which  handle  it  feels  perfectly  secure  in  purchasing  it,  which  they 
do  not  when  they  buy  the  domestic  product. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Who  are  the  parties  who  buy  these  grapes! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  I  was  just  going  to  touch  on  that  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  so  far  as  the  New  York  trade  is  concerned,  and  I  will  not  say 
that  this  does  not  apply  to  outside  points,  those  in  the  trade  who  buy 
the  Almeria  grape,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  10  per  cent,  do  not 
deal  in  the  domestic  grape,  the  two  lines  of  trade  seemingly  having 
been  drawn  to  the  extent  that  the  dealer  who  makes  the  Almeria  grape 
a  specialty  finds  it  impossible  to  handle  the  domestic  product. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Who  are  these  people  who  consume  the  Almeria 
grape! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  Do  you  mean  the  i)eople  who  buy,  or  the  people  who 
consume  them  ! 

]VIr.  Hopkins.  The  people  who  consume  them! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  The  people  who  consume  them,  as  this  gentleman 
lias  said  here  at  my  right,  are  the  wealthier  class  of  fruit-eating  public. 
They  are  considered  to  be  more  of  a  luxury  by  that  class  of  people,  and  I 
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venture  the  opinion,  which  I  can  not  give  any  authority  for,  that  the 
poor  peoj)le  rather  prefer  the  domestic  fruit. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  proportion  of  the  importation  of  grapes  does  the 
Almeria  grape  constitute? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  There  are  no  other  grapes  imported  except  the 
Almeria. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  At  60  cents  a  barrel  you  get  $150,000  revenue  out  of  it? 

Mr.  GoODSELL.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  find  out,  the  amount  of 
revenues  taken  in  by  that  importation? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  From  that  you  want  to  deduct  the  refund  we  are 
now  just  receiving  on  the  duties  we  paid  hist  year. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  was  it  under  the  law  prior  to  the  McKinley 
bill? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  $137,000  last  year. 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  The  receipts  last  year  were  a  little  less  than  the  year 
before. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  was  it  under  the  20  per  cent  duty? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  For  rough  figures  you  can  tiike,  say,  30  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr,  Payne.  You  do  not  remember  the  gross  amount  in  1889? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  The  amount  of  duty?  Xo,  sir;  I  had  no  means  of 
finding  that  out. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  how  you  take  30  cents  a  barrel 
at  20  per  cent  duty  when  you  said  the  barrel  was  worth  $4? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  the  barrel  is  worth  here; 
it  was  a  question  of  the  custom  which  established  the  value  at  the  point 
of  shipment.    . 

Mr.  Gear.  That  would  be  $1.50  a  barrel  at  the  point  of  shipment? 

Mr.  GooDSELL,  Yes,  sir.  The  domestic  grape  growers,  1  think ;  I 
have  not  talked  with  them  to  any  very  great  extent,  but  I  think  tliey 
fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Almeria  grape  does  not  injure  the  sale 
of  the  domestic  product  at  all. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  freight  per  barrel  from  Almeria  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  The  freight  is  40  shillings  per  ton  of  40  barrels. 

Mr.  Geah.  That  is  25  cents  a  barrel  ? 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  That,  added  to  the  valuation,  would  make  the  cost  $1.75 
in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  No,  sir;  estimating  the  value  at  about  $1.50  in 
Almeria  and  freight  25  cents  and  the  duty  60  cents  would  make  the 
total  cost  $2.35. 

Mr.  Geab.  But  you  take  off  19  cents  from  the  $2.35  ? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir ;  but  you  have  not  made  any  allowance  for 
the  cost  of  the  cork  dust  and  barrel,  and  that  is  a  very  material  factor, 
the  shooks  having  to  be  brought  from  the  United  IStates. 

Mr.  Geab.  But  that  is  included  in  the  prime  cost  ? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  add  the  cost  of  the  shooks  and  the  barrel  ? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  The  cost  of  the  barrel  and  cork  dust  is  about  20  cents. 

Mr.  Geab.  It  looks  to  me  like  it  was  undervalued  very  much  under 
the  old  law ;  how  does  it  h)ok  to  you  ? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  If  it  was  possible  to  estimate  the  value  at  the  point 
of  shipment  by  the  selling  price,  that  is  [WKssible,  but 

Mr.  Geab.  Then  they  must  be  undervalued  aecording  to  that. 
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Mr.  GooDSELL.  But  there  is  a  risk  of  their  not  coming  in  in  a  proper 
condition. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  have  just  stated  that  the  fruit  is  an  exception^  aa 
they  keept 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  It  does  when  they  arrive  here  sound. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  percentage  of  a  cargo  comes  in  unsound  t 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Well,  that's  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer  off- 
hand. 

Mr.  Gear.  If  you  are  a  dealer  you  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  should  imagine  that  50  per  cent  of  a  cargo  reaches 
here  sound;  what  the  dealers  would  call  sound  and  what  they  would 
purchase  for  putting  in  store. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  ever  had  any  actual  experience^  in  packing 
California  grapes  in  cork  dust! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  We  are  going  to  make  some 
experiments  this  winter.  I  am,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible,  preparing  to 
send  on  some  of  these  barrels  and  cork  dust  to  my  California  shippers. 
There  is  one  grape  produced  in  California  that  it  is  possible  may  be 
utilized  in  that  similar  way  to  the  Almeria  grape,  and  that  is  the  grape 
called  the  Tokay.  You  have  probably  seen  it  here  in  Washington. 
The  grapes  are  a  very  deep,  rich  red,  and  they  are  now  just  com- 
mencing to  come  forward.  The  skin  of  the  Tokay  grape  is  similar  in 
character  to  the  Almeria  grape. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  think  you  stated  the  i)oor  people  prefer  the  domes- 
tic grape t 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Why  do  you  think  that? 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  Largely  on  account  of  the  price.  I  think  if  the 
Almeria  grapes  were  cheaper  they  would  take  them  as  readily. 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  get  these  grapes  at  a  time  they  can  not  get  any 
other  grapes  t 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  They  get  the  imported  grapes,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiting.  And  anybody  who  wishes  grapes  for  any  purpose, 
whether  for  sickness  or  anything  else,  are  obliged  to  take  these 
import-ed  Almeriau  grapes  T 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  The  doctors  in  JSTew  York 
have  conceded  the  Almeriau  grapes,  put  into  the  sick  room  during  the 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  are  a  very  great  boon  to  those 
who  need  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  domestic  grape  can  not 
be  purchased  here  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April 
in  good  condition! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  have  never  seen  any. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  can  not  be  hadt 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Well,  nothing  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  every  member  of  this  committee  had  them  on 
the  table  last  February. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  I  had  them. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Concord,  Catawba,  and 
the  Delaware  are  considered  a  better  edible  grape  than  this  by  a 
majority  of  the  people! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  think  that  a  majority  of  the  people  would  answer 
your  question  in  the  affirmative,  that  the  domestic  grape  has  a  better 
flavor. 
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Mr.  Hopkins.  Wliitt  lias  been  tlie  price  of  the  Alincria  grai>e8inthe 
market  during  tlie  last  five  years,  the  averaj[;:e  ])rieeT 

Mr.  GooDSKLL.  Tlie  avera|?e  price  during  the  la^t  three  years^I 
can  not  give  you  for  the  five  for  the  reason  1  have  not  estimated  the 
figures — has  been  about  $4.  Last  year  the  averajjfe  was  84.50  a  barreL 
This  is  to  the  jobbinji:  trade,  which,  of  course,  deals  them  out  to  the 
retailer,  and  the  retailer  deals  them  out  to  the  men  who  sell  them. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  due,  is  it  not,  to  a  bad  year  for  grapes— cue 
of  those  years,  I  think  you  stated,  was  a  bad  year? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir;  one  year  was  not  a  good  year  and  they 
landed  in  a  bad  condition. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Can  you  give  the  average  price  for  the  three  years 
preceding  those? 

Mr.  GooDSKLL.  It  was  slightly  lower;  I  can  not  give  the  figures. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Was  it  any  a])preciable  amount  lower? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir;  oO  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  these  grapes  retail  at? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  It  depends  largely  on  the  character  of  the  grai)e. 
There  are  two  qualities  of  grape  grown  in  Alnieria,  one  on  the  moau- 
tain  side  at  a  pldce  called  Alahama.  These  vines  are  on  a  slopiug  hill- 
side and  produce  a  grape  that  is  called  the  pink  grape.  It  has  a  slight 
pinkish  tinge  to  the  bunch;  in  fact  it  is  on  the  surAice  of  the  grape. 
This  grape  sells  sometimes  as  high  as  $10  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Payne.  By  the  pound,  it  would  be  how  much? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  That  would  be  25  cent«  a  pound.  And  then  there 
is  a  class  of  grapes  produced  on  the  lowlands,  the  Hat  lands,  at  places 
called  Beutanque,  Canyaya,  and  Terque,  that  only  bring  $3  a  barrel 
and  rarely  reach  $3.50  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  is  that  a  pound? 

Mr.  GooDsELL.  That  would  be  about  8  cents  a  pound.  I  take  the 
average  of,  say,  $3  to  $3.50  a  barrel.  The  pink  grapes,  many  of  them, 
do  not  bring  $10  a  barrel.  I  am  only  giving  you  the  extreme,  but  the 
green  grapes  as  a  rule  will  sell  throughout  the  entire  season  at  $3  to 
$3.50,  and  if  for  existing  crop  conditions  or  because  the  grapes  are  not 
keeping  well,  or  on  account  of  rain, which  has  damaged  the  crop  in  Al- 
meria,  it  is  frequently  the  case  we  are  obliged  to  take  for  the  common 
grades  $1.50  to  $2  a  barrel,  and  I  have  sold  them  as  low  as  25  cents  a 
barrel. 

Mr.  Payne.  Suppose  the  duty  is  reduced  frojn  41  cents  to  29  cents; 
how  many  pounds  are  there  to  the  barrel?  ^ 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  There  are  supposed  to  be  40  pounds  net. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  would  be  one  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound;  how  much 
of  that  do  you  suppose  the  poor  people  would  get  in  case  of  sickness 
in  the  si)ring? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Th*at  is  a  sup]K)sition  that  would  be  very  difficult  to 
answer  intelligently,  and  I  would  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion, 
because  I  think  you  are  as  fully  competent  to  answer  that  as  I  am;  bat 
I  do  say  this,  that  the  importation  the  year  the  McKinley  bill  went 
into  effect  decreased  one-third,  because  of  the  increase  of  duty  and  the 
price  increased  one-third.  This  third  year  was  when  grapes  were  low. 
In  consequence  of  the  decrease  in  importation  our  prices  have  hem 
higher,  strange  to  say,  on  account  of  the  less  supply  coming  forward, 
and  the  poor  people,  in  my  opinion,  stand  a  great  deal  less  chance  of 
getting  these  grapes  in  February,  March,  and  April  at  a  very  reason- 
able sum,  with  a  duty  at  60  (rents  a  barrel,  than  they  will  if  you  put  it 
back  to  the  old  duty  of  29  cents. 
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Mr.  WHTTiNa.  In  country  towns  you  can  not  get  anything  but  these 
grapes.  They  do  not  have  them  on  sale,  and  if  a  person  wants  grapes 
for  any  purpose  he  must  take  these  Almeria  grapes!  *' 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  That  is  true.  The  gentlemen  is  correct  in  8a3ang 
we  are  only  paying  41  cents  duty,  but  you  must  remember  that  this 
decision  has  been  just  rendered  and  the  Almeria  grape  season  com- 
mences in  September  and  ends  in  November,  so  the  Almeria  grower — 
at  the  present  time  he  may  have  mail  advices — but  up  to  the  time 
he  received  advices  from  me  had  no  idea  but  what  he  was  paying  60 
cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  think  the  grower  pays  this  difference? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  We  charge  it  to  him  on  the  account  sales. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  think  the  grower  pays  this  difference  in  duty;  he 
pays  it  over  there! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  We  charge  all  expenses  to  the  grower,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  D  ALZELL.  So  that  the  $137,000  or  $138,000  was  taken  out  of  the 
Almeria  grape  growers! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Those,  I  think,  are  the  gross  figures,  I  did  not 
have 

Mr.  Whiting.  The  consumer  here  had  to  pay  it! 

Mr.  GoobSELL.  They  paid  it  doubly. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  paid  it  at  both  ends — the  grower  in  Almeria  and 
the  people  here!  The  people  here  not  only  paid  the  one-quarter  cent 
a  pound  extra  to  get  them,  but  on  your  idea  they  paid  from  4  to  10 
cents  a  pound  extra! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  believe  they  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  We  want  to  get  your  fa<;ts  and  we  wiD  construct  the 
theories. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  As  I  understand  you,  whenever  you  send  over  to  the 
Almeria  grower  you  give  him  the  price  less  the  amount  of  duty  imposed 
by  theMcKinley  bill! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  diffi- 
culties which  these  people  contend  with.  They  live  in  the  back  country 
and  they  grow  in  tlus  little  province,  as  I  say,  800,000  barrels  of  grapes 
annually.  These  barrels  are  all  brought  to  the  seaport  town  of  Almeria, 
which  practically  does  not  produce  a  pound  of  grape;  they  are  brought 
in  ten-barrel  lots  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  over  mountain  roads,  some 
growers  bringing  them  20  miles  from  the  interior,  and  that  expense 
alone,  taking  the  time  into  consideration,  is  of  course  a  very  great 
hardship  to  them.  Now,  to  answer  your  question,  because  that  hinges 
somewhat  on  that 

Mr.  Hopkins.  1  was  asking  you,  when  you  sent  over  there  to  make 
your  purchase  from  the  Almeria  grower  you  deducted  the  duty  imposed 
by  the  McKinley  bill  from  the  price  you  otherwise  pay  them! . 

Mr.  GoODSELL.  These  goods  are  sent  to  us  on  consignment,  and  they 
are  sold  at  public  auction.  We  issue  what  is  called  a  price  catalogue, 
and  each  grower's  name,  which  is  branded  on  the  barrel,  is  duplicated  in 
the  catalogue.  This  catalogue  shows  the  name  of  the  grower,  the  num- 
ber of  barrels,  and  the  price  realized.  We  take  all  these  facts,  put 
them  on  our  account  sales,  deduct  the  freight  and  duty  which  we  pay 
and  other  selling  expenses,  including  our  commission,  and  remit  him 
the  balance. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  So  that  in  every  instance  the  Almeria  grower  pays  the 
McKinley  duty! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Wliieh  yon,  as  agent  or  vendee,  re-collect  from  fhe 
people  of  this  country  t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  chairman  asks  you  whether  or  not,  as  agent^  yon 
re-collect  that;  you  do  not  remit  him  the  dutyt 

Mr.  GooDSBLL.  Oh !  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  send  back  what  you  collect  by  increasing  the 
price! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  No ;  the  refund 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  refund.  I  am  talking  about 
your  taking  the  duty  out  in  the  first  place  which  you  pay  under  .the 
McKinley  bill;  you  never  send  him  that,  do  you;  you  never  send  him 
that  account? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  No,  sir;  we  simply  deduct  from  the  gross  sales  the 
total  expenses,  and  in  the  total  exx)cnses  is  the  duty  and  all  other  charges 
which  we  pay. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  the  x>oint  of  the  chairman's  question  was,  you,  as 
his  agent,  assessed  this  duty  on  the  American  public^  and  now  I  want 
to  know  whether  you,  as  agent,  sent  back  or  kept  thiat 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  We  do  not  assess  anything  on  the  American  pablio. 
These  grapes  are  sold  at  public  auctions  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  by 
reason  of  the  law  of  supply  the  growers  now  8<ie  their  way  clearly  to 
pay  GO  cents  a  barrel.  I  do  not  w^ant  to  say  the  American  public  pay, 
but  it  is  simply  a  question  of  supply  and  demand,  owing  to  a  cartail- 
ment  of  supply,  with  an  increasing  demand  from  the  small  towns 
throughout  our  entire  United  States  who  are  dependent  in  a  very  great 
extent  upon  Almeria  grapes  as  their  only  green  fruit. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  large  majority  of  the  consumption  of 
these  grapes  are  by  people  who  are  wealthy  and  accustomed  to  luxury  t 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  think  in  the  last  two  years 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  find  their  way  into  every  countiy  town  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes;  I  believe  they  find  their  way  throughout  the 
United  States  right  up  to  the  borders  of  California. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  retail  trade,  have 
yout 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  know  this  about  it,  sir :  we  also  have  to  extend 
credit 

Mr.  Hopkins.  But  do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  retailer  t 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Not  with  the  retailer;  the  Jobber. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  deal  with  the  jobber  t  Now,  what  the  jobber 
does  with  this  you  do  not  know! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  These  small  country  towns  are  practically  jobberSi 
because  they  employ  what  are  called  brokers  in  New  York,  and  a  broker 
comes  to  our  sale  and  purchases,  say,  20  ban*els  of  those  grapes. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  the  small  country  towns  employ  these  brokers  t 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  we  sell  through  brokers  to  perhaps  l»al^ 
of  the  small  places  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Each  Stat«  would  have  a  broker  who  would  sapply 
the  State.  Detroit  would  have  a  broker  who  would,  perhaps,  supply 
Michigan  f 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Detroit  and  all  of  those  towns  have  jobbing  houses: 
but  small  towns  throughout  the  country  employ  brokers,  who  make  a 
specialty  of  buying  goods  for  out-of-town  houses,  chiu*ging  them  a  ■mnll 
brokerage  on  each  package. 

Mr.  Tayne.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  barrels  were  imported  last 
yeart 
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Mr.  GoODSELL.  About  221,000. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  the  year  before! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  247,000. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  the  year  before  thatt 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  276,000. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  thiuk  there  were  310,000  the  year  prior  to  the 
McKiuley  bill. 

Mr,  Payne.  How  many  the  year  before  thatf 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  can  not  give  those  figures  exactly. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  thiuk  the  reason  last  year  you  had  a  less  imjwrta- 
tion  than  the  year  before,  and  the  year  before  that,  was  because  the 
grape- growers  were  receiving  less  for  their  grapes t 

Mr.  GooDSELii.  I  hope  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  said  there  was  a  less  supply  sent  here  because  they 
had  to  pay  more  duty,  and  if  they  had  to  pay  more  duty  they  received 
less  for  grapes! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  That,  theoretically,  may  be  correct, 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  did  not  they  send  more! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  The  grower  in  Spain  is  a  man,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
not  altogether  intelh'gent,  and  if  he  thinks  he  is  compelled  to  pay  more 
than  he  ought  to  he  will  act  on  one  line  of  policy.  Outside  of  that, 
geutlemen,  please  remember  that  America  is  by  no  means  tlie  only 
outlet  for  these  grapes.  The  countries  in  Europe  use  them  in  immense 
quantities  without  duty,  except  France. 

Mr.  Payne.  Will  you  tell  us  how  much  the  grape-growers  received 
for  their  grapes  from  this  country  in  1890 — the  gross  amount! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  have  not  the  figures. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  furnish  those  for  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  1  would  prefer  to  send  them  to  you  in  writing, 

Mr.  Payne.  For  how  many  years  back! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  can  go  four  years  back  and  give  you  the  exact 
figures. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  can  not  go  further  than  that! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  witih  you  would  send  us  the  figures  for  the  last  four 
years. 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  I  will  send  them;  to  your  chairman,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  care  how  they  come, just  so  we  get 
them.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  further  question :  Suppose  these  Almer- 
ian  grapes  are  removed  from  the  cork  dust,  will  they  keep  any  length 
of  time  then! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  grax>es  in  the  barrels, 
rubbing  against  each  other,  would  so  braise  the  skin  as  to  cause  the 
juice  of  the  grape  to  get  out,  and  that  would  start  fermentation.  You 
see,  these  grapes  are  packed  in  layers 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  never  seen  them  exhibited  for  sale  except  taken 
out  of  the  cork  dust.    I  have  seen  them  on  the  shelves  and  on  counters. 

Mr.  GooDSELL.    I  think  they  keep  fairly  well. 

Mr.  Payni*].  Then  it  is  the  packing  which  keeps  them,  really! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  skin. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  will  not  keep  any  better  than  any  other  grape 
^without  that  packing,  would  they! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  think  so.  The  American  grape  has  a  comparatively 
short  capacity  to  endure 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  had  a  practical  experience  of  that  kind! 
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Mr.  GoODSELL  (oontiTuiiii«2:).  Whereas  if  you  put  the  Almeria  grai>e 
into  barrels  aud  put  it  into  the  hold  of  a  steamer  and  close  that  steamer 
up  twenty  days  I  think  it  is 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  not  the  keeping  capacity  owinp  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  less  juice  in  the  Ahneria  pprape  and  more  solid  matter! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  think  that  has  a  p)od  de^l  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  the  use  of  the  California  j^rape  incrciisediuthelast 
few  years? 

Mr.  Goodsell.  Very  larprely,  and  at  an  increasc^d  advance  in  price. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  that  the  maJa^^^a  grape  has  felt  the  competitioni 

Mr.  Goodsell.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  At  least  it  has  increased  uj)on  our  market  iu  the  last 
four  years? 

Mr.  Goodsell.  Theincrease  hasbwn  simply  because  of  the  increased 
production. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  that  gi*ai>e  npon  the 
market! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  Do  you  mean  the  California  grape!    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WniTiNG.  Why  do  the  American  gra])e  growers  like  to  have  a 
duty  upon  this  imported  grape;  do  th(\v  de^^ire  that  for  the  sake  of 
having  the  Government  derive  a  larger  income,  is  that  their  objecti 

Mr.  Goodsell.  I  can  hardly  speak  for  the  grape-grower. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Do  not  they  wish  to  restrict  competition  and  ^t  a 
better  ])rice  for  their  i>roductt 

Mr.  Goodsell.  If  I  was  a  grape-grower  I  should  think  so,  but  there 
is  no  competition  here.  I  claim  that  the  two  grapes  do  not  compete. 
Perhaps  you  were  not  here  when  I  said  that  1  am  a  large  dealer  in  all 
kinds  of  grapes,  foreign  and  domestic. 

Mr.  Whiting.  The  grapes  were  not  competing  in  the  market,  for  the 
time  had  passed ;  there  were  no  other  grapes  to  be  supplied. 

Mr.  Goodsell.  I  quite  agiee  witli  you  in  one  thing.  I  have  been 
in  the  New  York  fruit  business  for  fifteen  years  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  good  domestic  grape  after  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  would  not  sell  poor  grapes  if  they  did  not  have 
anything  else! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiting.  To  a  limited  extent,  perhaps,  for  certain  piirposest 

Mr.  Payne.  They  do  put  them  on.  I  want  to  ask  whether  these 
foreign  grapes  are  sold  on  this  market  in  October,  November,  and 
December? 

Mr.  Goodsell.  They  are  sold  during  the  months  of  October  and 
November  and  December. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  do  not  wait  until  the  domestic*,  grape  goes  ont  of 
the  market  I 

Mr.  Goodsell.  No,  sir;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  domestio 
grapes  are  in  New  York — and  I  think  this  a]>i)lies  to  all  other  fruit 
centers — we  cau  not  find  a  local  demand  for  Almcria  grapes. 

Mr.  Gear.  Those  are  more  abundant  and  cheaiier! 

Mr.  Payne.  The  native  grai)e  coini)etes  ^^ith  you  wherever' these 
meet  with  the  native  grape! 

Mr.  (iooDSELL.  It  <'urtails  the  demand. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  American  grape,  being  more  plen- 
tiful and  <*lieap,  pleases  most  the  general  i)ublic? 

Mr.  Goodsell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DAhZELL.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  the  duty  t 

Mr.  Goodsell.  I  think  that  everyone  would  be  satisHedy  both  flie 
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domestic  grape-grower  as  well  as  the  Almeria  shipper,  if  the  duty  was 
restored  to  the  old  rate,  making  it  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  was  30  cents  a  barrel! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Did  you  say  that  this  grape  does  not  come  in  com- 
petition with  any  of  the  grapes  grown  ip  this  country! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir;  the  grape  does  not  come  in  competition 
with  the  grape  produced  in  tliis  country  to  the  detriment  of  those 
grown  here. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  not  that  by  reason  of  the  better  quality  of  grape 
grown!    You  know  we  grow  grapes  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  We  do;  the  States  of  New  York,  California,  and 
Ohio  are  large-producing  grape  centers. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  do  you  think  it  would  afiect  that  industry  if  we 
took  the  duty  off  or  lowered  the  duty! 

Mr.  GOOPSELL.  I  think  the  record  will  show  prior  to  the  McKinley 
bill  the  grape-growers  of  this  country  got  a  better  price  for  their 
products  than  they  have  since  the  McKinley  biU  was  passed,  whether 
that  had  any  effect  on  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell  (to  Mr.  Whiting).  I  understand  your  theory  is  to  take 
off  the  duty  would  bring  down  the  price  of  the  American  x^roducts! 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  think  it  would  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Dalzell  (to  Mr.  Goodsell).    Do  you  think  that  is  so! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  Make  grapes  free! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Would  that  bring  down  the  price  of  the  American 
grapes! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  Not  materially,  and  for  this  reason:  The  total 
capable  productive  section  of  Almeria  is  not  to  exceed  900,000  barrels. 
Of  that  900^000  barrels  Europe  wQl  take  at  least  600,000  a  year,  and  I 
think  we  will  have  an  importation  into  this  country  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  not  to  exceecl  300,000  to  350,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  being  so,  does  not  Europe  fix  the  price  by  taking 
it  in  larger  quantities;  does  not  the  market  of  Europe  fix  the  price! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  The  market  of  Europe  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  ours.' 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  diminishing  supply 
in  Almeria! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  The  markets  of  London  and  Liverpool  and  Glasgow 
and  Hull  last  year  were  equally  as  good  as  New  York. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  the  market  is  better  there  they  will  send  their  grapes 
there  instead  of  sending  them  to  this  country! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  That  might  hold  but  for  the  fact  that  by  the  time 
the  first  large  sales  of  grapes  are  held  here  in  America  and  elsewhere 
almost  all  of  the  grapes  of  Spain  are  in  transit. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  if  this  year  they  get  a  good  market  in  London, 
Glasgow,  and  other  places  in  Europe  and  do  not  get  a  good  market 
here  the  next  year  they  will  send  the  most  of  the  crop  to  the  best 
place! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  markets  in 
London  and  New  York  will  take  about  so  many  at  a  good  price,  and 
when  an  excess  of  that  quantity  has  been  shipped  then  they  expect  to 
receive  lower  prices. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  the  demand  in  London  and  New  York  fixes  the 
amount  of  grapes  shipped  to  those  respective  points! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  Not  altogether;  there  is  a  system  of  advances  which 
have  been  made  to  the  grower^  who  is  rather  poor  in  Spain.   The  volume 
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of  business  which  goes  to  the  various  luarkt^ts  outside  of  the  TTnited 
States  where  no  advances  are  made  controls  the  volume  of  trade. 

Mr.  Gear.  Are  any  of  these  grapes  shipped  from  Almeria  to  FranceT 
•   Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  average  duty — I  think  you  said  there  was  a 

duty^ 

Mr.  Goodsell.  I  think  the  duty  is  20  per  cent 

Mr.  Hopkins.  According  to  your  statement  the  McKinley  bill  raised 
the  duty  on  these  grapes  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Net,  that  is. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  that  the  amount  of  duty  you  want  taken  off,  or  do 
you  want  these  grfipesput  on  tlie  free  list? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Ko,sir5 1  would  not  like  to  see  them  put  on  the  free 

list. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  not! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  think  all  imports  in  this  country  sliould  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Would  not  you  have  any  free  list  at  allf 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Not  on  the  goods  I  am  dealing  in;  I  am  not  a  cham- 
pion of  the  entire  imports. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understood  you  to  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  am  simply  rel'erring  to  my  business.  If  the  n^oods 
were  placed  on  the  free  list  I  think  the  domestic  fruit  would  not  suffer, 
but  I  do  not  advocate  it.  I  think  that  a  pcafectly  just  duty  was  the 
one  that  obtained  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  biD,  and  that 
was  about  30  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  was  best  for  the  importer! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  1  think  we  could  supply  grapes  sufTiciont  to  make  a 
widespread  demand  at  i)rices  at  which  people  of  moderate  means  could 
enjoy  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  you  have  it  specifii;  or  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  would  have  it  specitlc. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  these  grapes  were  i)ut  on  the  free  list  it  would  in- 
crease the  imiM>rtation  to  this  country  H 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  To  what  extent! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  think  perhaps  we  would  get  400,000  barrels  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  asked  you  that  in  view  of  the  statement  you  made 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  surplus  only  was  shii)])ed  to  America;  you 
think  they  would  use  less  of  these  grapes  in  Europe  1f 

Mr.  GoODSELL.  1  think  they  would  ship  tlu»m  here  in  the  hopes  of 
getting  better  prices. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  they  are  on  the  free  list,  how  can  the  price  go  higher 
in  this  (country! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  No,  sir;  lower. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  would  gel  a  lower  and  the  ])roducer  get  a  higher 
price? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  1  did  not  mean  to  make  that  statement.  I  said 
that  he  would  send  it  h<»re  in  the  ho])es  of  getting  this.  This  Siiaiiish 
gra])e-grower  is  not  a  man  of  high  intelligen4-e. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  may  be  true  for  one  year,  but  after  that,  if  he 
learns  it  does  not  produce  the  result  mentioned,  what  will  he  dof 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  The  probability  is  the  countries  in  Europe  will  get 
the  bulk  of  the  supidy. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  it  would  drop  back  to  the  fact  that  the  AmerioMi 
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would  simply  get  the  surplas  of  %he  grapes  not  takeu  by  the  European 
countries  t 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  In  the  first  place — above  a  certain  point — because  the 
European  market  takes  so  many  anyway;  but  with  an  importation  of 
400,000,  we  can  sell  good  grapes  here  on  the  basis  of  the  old  duty  at,  say, 
from  $2.50  to  $3  a  barrel,  and  we  place  these  grapes  within  the  means 
of  a  great  many  people  that  are  at  present  deprived  of  their  use  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  high  price. 

Mr.  Oeab.  You  would  like  the  duty  to  be  30  cents  specific  t 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Geab.  The  duty  is  41  now! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Geab.  How  much  less  would  the  American  consumer  get  these 
grapes:  say  the  people,  the  consumers? 

Mr.  GooDSELii.  I  think  the  consumer  would  benefit,  by  the  decrease 
in  the  duty  between  30  and  41  cents,  at  least  50  cents  a  barrel,  and  pos- 
sibly more. 

Mr.  Geab.  That  would  be  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  if  you  have  a  duty  of  one- 
fourth  cent  a  pound  taken  ofi",  you  can  sell  to  the  consumer  at  1^  cents 
a  pound  less? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  say,  in  my  opinion  there  wonld  be  an  increased 
importation  to  an  extent  that  the  demand  would  not  be  so  keen  as  to 
cause  prices  to  rule  50  cents  a  barrel  lower,  I  think. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  grapes  have  been  retailed  out 
of  stores  in  the  last  three  years  lower  per  pound? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  If  it  did,  it  is  a  loss  to  the  retailer. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  or  not? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  can  not  go  through  the  country  and  estimate  what 
the  dealers  retail  them  for. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  it  is  pure  speculation  on  your  pjirt  when  you  say 
it  is  more  consumption  which  will  save  IJ  cents  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  It  is  not  speculation,  for  the  reason  that  prior  to 
the  McKinley  bill  there  were  more  consumed  at  lower  prices. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Now,  is  not  your  position  here  that  you  want  the 
duty  lowered  because  you  are  an  importer,  and  you  think  it  would  be 
to  your  benefit  as  an  importer  in  handling  these  goods  if  you  can  have 
the  duty  reduced? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  come  in  here  pro  bono 
publicoj  a  man  doing  a  charitable  act.  I  come  here  for  business.  Selfish 
reasons  to  benefit  myself  and  the  Spanish  grower,  and  think  I  would 
be  very  foolish  to  do  anything  else. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Suppose  the  European  countries  were  to  raise  a  duty, 
and  have  it  equal  to  the  American  duty,  do  you  think  the  Spanish 
grower  would  raise  grapes  and  pay  that  duty  and  not  have  an  increase 
in  price?  These  folks  here  try  to  make  but  that  they  are  ready  to  pay 
that;  but  could  they  cheerfully  stand  that  increased  duty  and  furnish 
grapes  at  the  old  price? 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  I  shall  have  to  answer  that  by  assuming  myself  to 
be  a  grower;  if  I  was  a  grower  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  can  not  pay  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  selfish  purpose  you  have  is  that  you  charge  the 
grower  for  the  s^e  of  these  grapes,  and  if  you  sell  them  cheaper  you 
will  have  a  largcfif  demand  for  them? 

Mr.  OooBSBLL.  The  volome  of  business,  of  cour6ft^\%^V^^^^K^^^«iSi^ 
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and  therefore  I  want  to  see  tlieni  sell  lower  and  bring  less  mon^,  and 
I  want  to  see  a  larger  demand  for  these  grax)e8  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  you  get  a  commission  by  the  cargo  or  pound  t 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  get  a  commission  on  the  gross  sales.  I  am  also  a 
member  of  a  London  house,  and  wo  do  a  very  large  business  in  ad  vane* 
ing,  and  therefore  it  is  to  our  benfit  to  see  the  crops  are  marketed 
to  the  very  best  possible  extent. 

Mr.  Gear.  If  you  have  100,000  barrels  more  than  you  get  now, 
your  commission  will  be  increased  by  that  amount;  therefore,  it  is  to 
your  interest  that  you  should  get  in  the  largest  amount  possible f 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  the  way  to  get  in  a  larger  amount  is  to 
be  able  to  sell  to  the*  consumer  cheaper  f 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  the  only  way. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  is  a  little  selfishness  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer of  grapes  as  well  as  involving  a  commission! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  think  a  very  material  reason  why  the  duty  on 
grapes  should  be  reduced  is  because  the  general  public  will  benefit. 
The  rich  people  who  can  aliord  to  buy  the  Almeria  grape  will  buy  it  if 
you  put  a  duty  of  a  dollar  a  barrel  on  it,  but  the  pocu*  people  who  can 
not  aiford  the  luxuries  of  life  at  a  high  price  will  buy  them  at  a  medium 
price  if  they  can  be  gotten. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  you  make  the  Alim>ria  producer  pay  the  duty  on 
the  product  what  difference  does  it  make  to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  1  think  that  question  was  gone  into  when  it  wa3 
shown  here  that  the  increase  of  duty  cutoff  our  shipments. 

Mr.  UoPKiNH.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  show  what  the  retail  price 
of  Almeria  grapes  has  been  during  the  last  three  years! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  it  accu- 
rately. I  can  furnish  it  to  tlie  committee,  so  far  as  the  New  York 
market  is  concerned. 

Mr.  IIOPKINS.  Can  you  furnish  the  retail  price  of  Almeria  grapes 
for  three  years  preceding  the  year  1890. 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  Prior  to  the  McKinley  bill  I  will  certainly  try  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  At  present  you  have  no  figures! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  percentage  of  the  importations  are  carried  over 
from  the  first  of  January! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  1  should  judge  fully  75  per  (jent  are  carried  over  of 
the  totiil  importation  from  tlie  first  of  January  in  the  hands  of  shippers 
and  those  who  buy  to  speculate. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  the  price  higher  after  the  first  of  January  than  prior 
thereto! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  That  depends  entirely  on  how  the  fruit  keeps,  and 
is  governed  wholly  by  the  character  of  weather  we  have.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  quite  warm  in  January  and  February  and  seriously  hu't  fhe 
fruit  that  had  been  put  in  store  by  the  purchasers,  so  they  had  to  sell 
for  much  less  than  they  had  bought  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  the  fruit  keeps  well  it  sells  after  the  first  of  January 
for  more  than  before  the  first  of  January! 

Mr.  GooDSKLL.  Yes,  sir,  nec(»ssarily;  these  men  are  always  buying 
to  speculate,  and  they  charge  a  percentage  on  the  buying  price 
much  as  they  possibly  can. 
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Mr.  Payne.  There  has  not  been  a  change  on  acconnt  of  this  quarter 
of  a  cent  a  pound  duty! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  that  has  been  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  is  the  name  of  your  London  house? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Campion,  Goodsell  &  Company. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where  are  they! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  15  Philpot  Lane,  London.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  them  furnish  you  with  any  particulars  in  regard  to  what  is  being 
done  in  London.  We  have  full  statistics,  and  your  committee  can 
either  write  direct,  or  I  will  write. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  Did  you  come  before  the  committee  at  their  sugges- 
tion! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  I  came  of  my  own  suggestion.  Gentlemen,  if  I  have 
been  raked  over  the  coals  sufficient  to  bring  the  duty  down  to  30 
cents 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  deal  in  any  other  kind  of  fruit! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  Y^,  sir;  I  sell  California  fruit. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  deal  in  any  other  kind  of  fruit  besides  grapes! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  Yes,  sir.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  hearing 
you  have  given  me,  and  I  only  hojje  that  the  facte  which  I  shall  lay 
before  you  later  will  have  some  bearing  on  your  reducing  this  duty  to 
at  least  the  old  figures,  for  I  do  not  believe  the  interests  of  the  general 
public  are  served  by  continuing  the  duty  at  60,  or  41,  as  probably  will 
be  this  year. 

Mr.  Whiting.  You  think  we  would  get  nearly  as  large  a  revenue 
with  a  reduction  as  now! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  I  think  there  will  be  a  larger  revenue  with  the  in- 
creased demand,  besides  the  benefit  the  poor  people  can  derive  from 
having  this  fruit  which  they  could  not  get  before. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  lowering  the  revenue  will  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  growers  of  the  Almeria  grape! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  It  will  be  a  benefit  in  this  sense,  he  is  not  an  edu- 
cated man  and  he  takes  the  reduction  just  as  he  takes  the  advance. 
He  thought  the  advance  was  going  to  ruin  the  entire  shipping  trade 
with  America  and  the  reduction  will  nesessarily  have  as  great  a  weight 
the  other  way,  in  my  opinion.  They  look  upon  the  McKiuley  bill  as  a 
very  great  ogre. 

Mr.  BuEEOWS.  They  do  not  like  it! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  No,  sir. 

Eeferring  to  my  communication  printed  in  conjunction  with  the 
tariff  revision,  I  would  say  that  the  figures  given  as  to  the  quantity  of 
importations  covered  the  number  of  barrels  received  in  New  York 
only. 

StatisHcM  of  Almeria  grapes  in  harreU  received  and  sold  in  English  markets  during  the 

last  five  years,  toith  estimated  average  prices* 


Year. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


LiverpooL 


Barrels. 
221.081 
218. 210 
356,449 
3&3,366 
194,095 


London. 


BarreU. 
112.800 
132,234 
223.434 
161, 724 
128,620 


£Rtiinated 

GlaRcow, 

Hull,  and 

BrUtol. 


BarreU. 
70.000 
70,000 
115.000 
85,000 
55,000 


Total. 


BarreU. 
404,480 
420,444 
694,883 
520,090 
378,315 


Estimated 
averago 

price  per 
barrel. 


S. 

8    9 

10  11 

6    7 

8    9 

12  13 


Retail  price 

per  pound 

(about). 


Genu. 


8 
9 
7 
8 
9 


Remarks The  flgnres  of  imports  in  Liverpool  and  London  are  exact;  those  of  Glasgow,  Hull,  and 

Bristol  are  estimated,  as  no  statistics  are  kept  in  those  ports.    The  average  price  is  estimated  aanftaxV^ 
as  possible.    The  retail  price  is  naually  firom  4|<l.  to  8i(.  per  pound,  exoejjt  In^  i^boo^A  ^*^  v^aft.  «KiKr«S)^:%^ 
say  tnm  Vehnurj  onwards. 
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niPOETED  GKAPE3. 

Philadelphia,  September  5, 1893. 
.  Dbab  Sib:  Having  seen  ia  this  morning's  papers  that  Mx.  E,  L. 
Ooodsell,  of  New  Tork,  had  been  before  your  committee  iu  regard  to 
Altneria  and  Malaga  grapes,  and  had  advocated  the  return  to  the  datgr 
paid  before  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed,  I  beg  to  offer  the  followias^ 
which  I  think  to  be  just  to  the  grower,  shi])iier,  imiwrter,  and  eousumv, 
namely :  That  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  as  paid  before  the  WT^chM 
McKinley  act,  that  a  specific;  duty  be  placed  on  the  imported  gnipei, 
viz,  ou  the  ordinary  kegs  or  barrels.  '15  cents  each ;  and  on  the  ordinaiy 
half  kegs  or  barrels,  13  cents  each.  The  imimrtations  will  become 
three  time-s  what  they  are  now,  and  the  foreign  grape  can  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  domestic,  being  of  an  entirely  difioreut  qnaUtr 
and  natnre. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Paul  Pohi,  Jt 


rilUNES   AND   PLUMS. 


m  KELATION  TO  THE  DUTIES  ON  PRUNES  AND  PLUM». 

New  Yoek,  September  15, 1898^ 
Act  of  1883.    Schedule  G,  paragraph  708.    1  cent  per  p".—^ 
Act  of  1890.    Schedule  G,  paragraph  299.    3  cents  per 
8lE:  These  goods  were  imported  in  large  quantities 
mer  tariff.     Under  the  latter  iuiportatious  have  been 
minimum. 

The  large  bulk  of  the  importations  tinder  the  old  tari 
the  variety  grown  in  Bosnia  and  Servia  and  conmionly  cai 
prunes."  The  chief  consumers  of  these  were  the  poore 
bought  them  because  they  were  cheap  food.  Takiug  to 
price  in  Europe  as  abasiathepresent  duty  is  just  about  1 
T^orem.  Under  the  old  rate  of  duty  the  Oovernment  v 
of  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  duties  paid  on  tl 
now  it  receives  practically  nothing,  the  present  rate  Ix 
prohibitory.  Why,  then,  was  the  dnty  riiised  in  1890* 
it  was  a  measure  of  protection  to  an  infant  industry — i 
fruit  industry.  The  California  fruit  trade  was  born  at 
grew  strong  and  healthy  under  the  old  tariff,  as  it  wou 
without  any  duty  at  all,  and  the  most  striking  result  of  t 
dnties  has  been  a  continual  schemiug  and  planning  on  t 
California  fruit-growers  to  form  a  combination,  a  union, 
a  trust  to  advance  prices  on  the  consumer. 

We  ask  that  the  duty  on  prunes  and  i)luins  be  made 
per  pound.    This  will  bring  the  articles  within  the  reac 
consumer,  and  will  in  addition  make  them  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  tJovernment. 
Yours,  rcspectl'ully, 

IlEKEY  NOBDLIK 
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NUTS  AND  AI.MONDS. 
(Pum^rmplu  806-MO.) 

MEMORIAL  OF  TARIFF  ON  NUTS  AND  ALMONDS. 

In  accordance  with  the  present  taxation  in  the  import  duties  on 
luits  in  the  shell  and  shelled  nuts  there  is  a  great  injustice  done  to  the 
nut-growers  and  to  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  shelled  nuts. 
The  tariff  on  these  two  articles  is  not  in  the  right  proportion  to  each 
other.  Before  the  McKinley  bill  was  in  force  there  was  for  many  years 
very  few  shelled  nuts  imported,  as  confectioners  and  kitchens  bought 
nuts  in  the  shell  and  opened  them  by  hand.  About  six  or  seven  years 
since  an  industry  has  grown  up  in  France  and  Italy  and  other  nut- 
growing  countries  by  which  the  nut  kernels  or  meat  are  extracted  from 
the  nuts  by  certain  machines.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  a  separate 
business  to  import  shelled  nuts  into  this  country,  and  it  can  now  be  con- 
sidered that  more  than  half  of  all  the  nuts  used  here  have  been  opened 
in  foreign  countries  as  stated  before.  The  import  of  shelled  nuts  was 
very  small  years  ago  and  our  wise  lawgivers  were  right  not  to  make 
any  difference  in  the  import  duties  between  shelled  nuts  and  nuts  in 
shell. 

The  McKinley  bill,  taking  into  consideration  the  change  that  has 
occuiTcd  since  a  few  years  ago,  has  made  a  change  in  the  tariff,  but 
not  to  the  benefit  of  consumers  here,  nor  to  the  advantage  of  the  nut- 
growers  in  this  country,  but  only  to  raise  duties  in  an  unjust  way  to  the 
sole  advantage  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

In  accordance  with  the  present  tariff  the  unjust  duties  on  walnuts 
and  filberts  in  the  shell  is  3  cents  per  pound  while  the  duties  on  shelled 
nuts  is  6  cents  per  pound.  As  it  takes  3  to  3^  pounds  of  nuts  in  the 
shell  to  make  1  pound  of  shelled  nuts,  the  American  manufacturer 
has  to  pay  from  9  to  10  cents  per  pound,  while  if  the  nuts  are  opened 
in  foreign  countries  he  has  to  pay  only  6  cents  duty  per  pound.  To  keep 
these  uiyust  duties  in  proper  and  just  proportion  the  duty  on  shelled 
nuts  should  be  10  cents  per  pound  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  provided  the  present  tariff 
of  3  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  nuts  shall  remain  in  force. 

If  the  duties  on  nuts  in  the  shell  is  reduced  it  would  be  a  great  draw- 
back for  the  nut-growers  in  California,  Texas,  and  several  other  nut- 
growing  States,  where  farmers  have  commenced  to  pay  strict  attention 
to  the  raising  of  nuts^  e8i)ecially  California,  from  where  a  great  many 
walnuts  have  been  shipped  to  the  Eastern  markets  during  the  last  few 
years. 

The  same  injustice  is  done  in  the  import  duties  on  almonds.  The 
duty  on  almonds  in  shells  is  5  cents  per  pound  and  that  on  shelled 
almonds  is  TJperjwund.  As  it  takes  nearly  3  pounds  of  hard-shelled 
almonds  to  make  1  pound  of  shelled  almonds  we  must,  under  the  present 
tariff,  leave  this  industry,  when  some  thousands  of  hands  could  be 
employed  here,  entirely  to  foreign  countries. 

In  order  to  n^ake  the  duty  on  shelled  almonds  just  and  proper  it 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  duty  on  almonds  in  the  shell,  say  of  3  x  5 
=15  cents  per  pound  (as  it  takes  nearly  3  pounds  of  almonds  in  the 
shell  to  make  1  pound  of  shelled  almonds),  or  take  away  the  duty  on 
almonds  in  shell  and  raise  the  duty  on  shelled  almonds  to  10  or  15  cents 
per  pound.  By  this  the  Government  would  earn  the  same  amount  of 
money,  or  more,  and  prices  for  almonds  would  be  lower  here  than  before. 
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At  the  same  timp  tlie  Tint  growiiip  industry  of  CitHfornia  wonldbaves 
small  protection,  nhieli  it  noeds,  tt>  entourage  the  growing  of  alnuads, 
the  quality  of  wUieli  is  much  finer  tliaii  those  from  any  other  uonntryf  ud 
it  would  not  take  many  years  before  we  would  exirartthis  valuable  artide 
to  other  countries. 

E.  C.  KOEBBKB, 
President  of  Koerber  Xutmeat  Manufacturing  Companm^ 

HOT  and  HOU  Woihington  street,  Sew  Xork  OUg, 
Kew  York,  September  14, 1893. 


EXTRACT  OF  MEAT. 

(Pmgnth  IIS.) 
RATEKEHT  0?  lEB.  EDWARD  C.  FSiasiS,  OP  HABTFOBD,  COVH. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  SeptembeTf  289S. 

Gentlemen:  Wearetheageutaof  tlieLiebig's  Extract  of  Meataod 
desire  to  ask  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  he  mudilied,  aud  for  reaaons 
which  we  proiwse  to  show  in  tables  following. 

First,  wo  believe  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  aaj  &aXj 
ai>OD  this  article,  as  it  is  not  needed  as  a  measure  of  protectioa  to  any 
American  produot  of  similar  character. 

We  shall  couQue  our  statistics  to  Liebig's  oiil 
Ameriean  products,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  m 
similar  extract  being  imported  in  any  cousidc 
Liebig's  brand  is  regarded  us  the  standard  of  qo 
and  the  name  Liebig  is  frequently  aud  unjustly  \ 
putting  up  similar  products,  and  in  fact  the  si 
Extract  of  Meat  has  induced  others  to  endeavor  t 
Liebig's  extract  has  always  sold  and  always  wo 
a  higher  price  than  similar  extracts  of  Amcriran  i 
there  be  a  total  abolition  of  the  present  duty,  J 
admitted  entirely  free,  it  would,  in  consequence 
production — chemical  testing  and  shipping — still  1 
this  country  at  a  higher  price  than  the  competin 
of  any  reputable  character;  therefore  we  see  no  i 
tice  would  be  done  to  any  American  manufacture, 
big's  Extract  of  Meat  is  a  South  American  produ 
tos,  Uruguay,  and  we  believe  we  should  be  consid 
to  consideration  under  the  ideaof  reciprocity  with ' 

This  extract  of  beef  has  become  an  article  of  1 
poorer  classes  of  our  people  and  should  really  be 
of  medicinal  necessity;  is  now  used  largely  by  t 
feeble  health.  During  the  year  1889  140,000  p. 
was  imiiorted  and  the  revenue  derived  from  it  wa 

With  a  decrease  of  duty  we  believe  there  will 
tion  of  this  brand.  We  also  believe  that  the  con 
and  American  brands  would  result  in  a  higher  s' 
our  American  products,  and  we  can  see  nothing  o: 
to  accrue  to  any  interest  by  a  teduction  in  tlie 
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stimulating  and  healthy  competition  which  will  result^  as  stated  above, 
in  a  higher  standard  of  quality. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  a  series  of  tables  showing  the 
costof  Liebig's  as  compared  with  the  three  prominent  domestic  brands, 
also  showing  the  higher  cost  of  Liebig's  over  the  average  price  of  those 
various  brands. 

Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  is  known  throughout  the  world;  is  every- 
where accepted  as  a  standard  of  quality.  The  sales  in  this  country  as 
compared  with  those  in  other  countries,  basing  the  sale  upon  compari- 
son of  population,  shows  that  there  is  less  than  one-quarter  sold  here 
as  compared  with  most  other  countries.  In  Austria,  where  a  large 
increase  of  duty  took  place  sometime  since,  the  importation  of  extract  of 
meat  was  seriously  atfected,  and  the  poorer  population  suffered  both  in 
health  and  comfort;  and  the  Government,  instead  of  receiving  an  extra 
profit^  as  anticipated,  by  the  advance  in  duty,  found  a  great  loss,  as  the 
duty  imposed  prevented  the  importation;  and  they  thus  failed  of  the 
object  which  they  sought  to  obtain. 

We  believe  that  a  decrease  of  duty  here  would  result  in  an  increased 
net  revenue,  and  we  are  quite  firm  in  our  belief  that  no  harm  would  bo 
done  to  our  home  products  by  reason  of  a  reduction. 

Below  we  present  figures  showing  the  cost  of  Liebig's  as  compared 
with  other  brands;  the  excess  of  cost  of  Liebig's  over  other  brands  if 
duty  ftee;  also,  excess  of  cost  over  other  brands  at  the  rates  of  duty 
based  on  5  cents,  10  cents,  and  18  cents  per  pound. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

Talcott,  Fbisbie  &  Co. 


Chicago  extract  beef— 

Buruham's  brand 

Llbby.  MoNeU  &  Libby'8 

Armour's 

Liebig's  genuine 

Areragecoat  of  three  American  brands 

Under  present  dutj  Liebig's  genuine  costs  more  than 
the  cheapest 

Under  present  duty  Liebig's  genuine  cost  above  the 
highest  priced  or  Armours 

Cost  of  Liebig's  if  free  of  duty 

Liebig's,  if  f^  of  duty,  would  cost  more  than  Bum- 
ham's 

Liebig's,  if  free  of  duty,  would  cost  moie  than  Libby, 
MoKell  &  Libbv's 

Liebig's,  if  free  ox  duty,  would  cost  more  than  Armour's 

Liebig's,  if  free  of  duty,  would  cost  more  than  the  aver- 
age of  Buinham'a,  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby's  and  Ar- 
mour's  

If  6  cents  per  pound  duty,  Liebig's  would  cost  more 
than  the  average 

If  10  cents  per  pound  duty,  liebig's  would  eost  more 
than  the  average 

If  18  cents  per  pound  duty,  Liebig's  would  cost  more 
than  the  average. 

Cost  ofLiebig's  1x5  cents  a  pound  duty 

Cost  of  Liebig's  if  10  cents  a  pound  duty 

Cost  of  Liebig's  if  18  cents  a  pound  duty 

With  6  cent  per  pound  duty- 
Cost  of  Liebig's  over  Bnmham's 

Cost  of  Liebig's  over  Libby.  McNeU  &  Libby's 

Cost  of  Liebig's  oyer  Armour's 

With  10  cents  per  pound  duty- 
Cost  of  Liebig's  over  Bnmham's 

Cost  of  Liebig's  over  Libby.  MoNeU  St  Libby's 

Cost  of  Libby^s  over  Armour's 

With  18  cents  per  pound  duty- 
Cost  ofLiebig's  OTerBnmham's 

Cost  of  Liebig's  over  Libby,  McNeill  A  Libby's 

Cost  ofLiebig's  over  Armour's 


2  onnceft, 
net  cost. 

4  ounces, 
net  cost. 

8  ounces, 
net  coHt. 

16  ounces, 
net  cost. 

$2.03 
2.82 
3.20 
3.79 
2.88 

$4.90 
5.25 
5.89 
6.97 
5.34 

$8.40 

9.00 

11.  (»2 

12.97 

9.47 

$16.40 
16.50 
20.52 
24.22 
17.80 

Lie 

2.07 

4.57 

7.82 

.50 
3.27 

1.08 
5.92 

L95 
10.87 

3.70 
22.02 

.64 

L02 

2.47 

5.62 

.45 
.07 

.67 
.03 

L87 
—.15 

6.52 
L60 

.89 

.58 

L40 

4.22 

.47 

.73 

L70 

4.82 

.64 

LOS 

2.00 

6.41 

.66 
3.35 
8.42 
8.54 

L12 
6.07 
6.37 
6.46 

2.48 
11.17 
11.47 
n.95 

6.38 
22.62 
23.22 
24.18 

.72 
.53 
.15 

L17 
.82 
.18 

2.77 

2.17 

.15 

6.23 
6.12 
2.10 

.79 

L47 

L12 

.48 

3.07 

2.47 

.46 

6.80 
6.72 
2.70 

.91 
.72 
.34 

L56 

L21 

.67 

3.55 

2.95 

.93 

7.78 
7.68 
8.66 

V 
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DKOKAS. 

(Pftngnipli  316.) 

SUGGESTIONS  IN  REGARD  TO   DUTV  ON  DEGSAS. 

Tlic  present  duty  on  dejaas  or  brown  wool-^reiiso,  is  one-half  cent 
I)er  pound,  against  the  old  rate  ol'  10  per  cent  a<lvaloreni.  The  con- 
Humptiou  of  this  artich'  by  tanners  and  compounders  of  oil  is  perhaps 
20,000  barrels  per  year,  of  which  about  18,000  arc  imported.  This 
brown  wool  j^rease  is  a  raw  material  which  is  obtained!  from  the  lesidne 
of  the  water  which  has  been  used  for  seourin«;*  the  raw  wool.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  tanners  of  u])i)er  h?ather  in  softening  their  pro- 
duct, because  it  has  certain  (pialities  tiiat  no  other  fat  or  article  pos- 
sesses. The  oil  men  use  it  for  gettin*;-  the  high  cold  test,  and  they 
also  need  it  for  compounding.  A  large  quantity  of  this  oil  is  being  ex- 
jjorted  again. 

The  present  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  was  i)ut  ou  at  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  few  small  nuinufacturers  in  l\liode  Island  and  Massa- 
clmsetts,  against  the  repeated  protest  of  a  great  many  of  the  leading 
tanners,  who  appeared  before  the  honorable  committ<3e  before  ths 
McKinley  bill  (!ame  in  force;  Mr.  Clarke,  the  pn^sent  collector  of  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  G.  W.  Oakley,  of  Chicago,  and  others  were  amongst  thenii 
but  their  statements  were  of  no  avail. 

The  selling  value  of  this  material,  including  ocean  freight,  eke, 
is  li  cents  per  pound,  exclusive  of  <luty,  which  brings  it  up  to  2  cents 
a  pound.  In  spite  of  this  high  protection,  which  is  33^  per  cent  on  the 
selling  i)rice,  or  perhaps  50  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  prodaetien. 
the  industry  of  this  branch  in  the  United  States  has  not  at  all  in- 
cre^ised.  The  American  consumers  have  tried  the  domestic  ^rtiotei 
and  found  the  same  unsatisfactory,  even  at  lower  prices  than  tlie 
foreign  product.  It  is  immaterial  to  us  whether  you  lay  out  the  duty 
or  not,  but  the  American  consumer  is  the  one  who  actually  pays  the 
high  duty,  which  does  not  do  any  good  to  this  country,  as  the  arlJeb 
can  not  be  manufixctured  successfully.  AVe  wouhl,  therefore,  suggesfe 
either  to  have  the  duty  removed  entirely,  or  put  it  back  at  the  oldratB 
of  10  per  cent  advalorem,  for  the  benetit  of  the  Americiin  indnstiyi 
which  needs  the  article  and  can  not  get  it  in  this  country  good  andchespi 

We  aj)pear  here  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  leading  tanneraattd 
oil  men,  and  include  a  few  letters  exi)ressing  their  views, 
liespectfolly  submitted, 

Felix  Saxouov  &  Ga 
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DEGBAS. 

(PttAynyh  Sl«.) 

Boston,  September  16j  1893. 

The  present  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  x>oimd  was  a  con^promise  with 
certain  parties,  mostly  in  Ehode  Island,  who  thought  that  by  a  pro- 
tective duty  they  could  establish  the  industry  of  making  degras  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  trade  of  this  country; 
but  thus  far,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
making  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality  which  is  needed.  The 
American  production  is  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  quantity 
consumed,  and  the  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  is  a  tax  on  the 
leather  trade,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  industry^  it  can  ill 
afford.  We  think  if  the  tariff  bill  is  to  be  amended,  this  duty  should 
be  removed  and  the  article  placed  on  the  free  list. 
Yours  truly, 

Websteb  &  Go. 


SALT. 

(Psngnph  822.) 


San  Fbanoisoo,  Oal.,  September  16 j  1893. 

The  undersigned,  producerist  and  manufacturers  of  salt  in  the  State 
of  California,  hereby  i)etition  your  honorable  body  to  continue  the  pro- 
tection of  the  salt  industry  in  this  and  other  States  of  the  Union. 

This  protection  is  the  present  tariff  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  salt  in 
bulk,  and  12  cento  per  100  pounds  salt  in  bags.  Under  this  protection 
the  salt  industry  has  been  largely  increased  and  the  production  increas- 
ing every  year  and  keeping  pace  with  the  x)opulation,  and  ever  increas- 
ing demands  for  salt,  in  fact,  in  many  localities  the  production  is  largely 
in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  competition,  coupled  with  high  railroad 
freights,  has  brought  the  selling  price  of  salt  down  to  cost.  Now,  with 
the  large  additions  of  salt  imported  from  England,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Mexico,  on  which  the  salt  duties  have  been  cheerfully  paid 
by  the  importers,  and  entering  into  competition  with  our  domestic  pro- 
duct, there  is  a  depression  which  has  existed  for  more  than  a  year  past, 
and  promises  to  continue  and  prove  disastrous  to  the  home  product  and 
industry  if  there  is  any  reduction  made  in  the  salt  duties,  as  we  can 
not  compete  with  salt  made  by  the  cheap  labor  of  the  countries  hereto- 
fore named. 

You  will  please  understand  that  this  foreign  salt  is  not  superior  to 
our  home  product,  but  owing  to  large  productions  the  foreign  producers 
look  to  the  United  States  for  a  market  for  its  surplus  salt,  and  finding 
it  here,  compete  so  strongly  that 'our  home  industry  is  in  danger. 

The  present  rate  of  salt  duties  work  no  hardship  on  the  consumer.  We 
hear  no  complaint  from  those  who  use  salt,  and  the  duties  are  divided 
up  into  so  many  small  sales  and  quantities  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  the  Government  derives  a  good  revenue  from  the  collection  of  the 
salt  duties. 
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The  indnstry  id  these  United  8tat«s  is  of  such  magnitude  that  it  cam 
produce  enough  salt  to  supply  the  whole  couiitry,  of  a,  superior  qof^ty. 
We  are  not  dependent  on  foreign  countrieH  tor  any. 

Foreign  countries  protect  their  suit  industries.  Mexico  levies  $10 
per  ton ;  Australia,  $5.  Xow,  we  look  to  our  Representatives  Iq  Gon- 
gresB  to  continue  protection  titat  has  been  so  wisely  given  us. 

We  beg  your  favorable  consideration  to  our  appeal  for  protection  of 
the  salt  industry. 

Union  Pacific  Salt  Compaiit. 
By  JOUN  Baetoh,  President. 
And  others. 
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COTTON  TARKB. 

(Pangraph  848.) 
STATEMENT  OF  KB.  A.  O.  PIEBCE,  HEW  BEDFOBB,  KA88. 

Wednesday,  September  13, 1893. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  If  I  had  consulted  my  own  feelings,  I  should  be  in 
my  bed.  I  promised  that  I  would  come  up  here,  and  I  do  not  care  to 
take  up  much  of  your  time.  I  have  penciled  off  what  I  want  to  say. 
I  want  you  to  maintain  the  present  duty  on  the  manufacture  of  fine 
yarn  goods  which  may  be  classed  as  a  luxury;  but  it  is  an  industry 
which  has  grown  in  magnitude  within  the  last  few  years,  and  has  in- 
creased largely  in  the  last  two  years.  It  gives  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  operatives  whose  wages  go  to  make  up  the  other  i^art  of 
the  cost  of  the  goods — ^fully  45  to  GO  i>er  cent,  varying  with  the  fineness 
of  the  fabric.  These  wages  are  on  an  average  from  60  to  80  per  cent 
higher  than  on  the  other  side — ^in  England,  for  instance — and  of  course 
this  makes  a  high  cost  compared  with  the  same  goods  made  there,  and 
enables  the  manufacturers  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester  to  sell  goods 
in  that  market  at  the  present  time  about  a  cent  a  yard  less  than  the 
same  fabrics  actually  cost  the  American  manufacturer  to  make,  with 
nothing  included  for  depreciation  of  his  machinery  or  interest  on  his 
capital. 

These  items,  of  course,  would  be  fair  charges  to  include  in  the  cost. 
This  fabric,  samples  of  which  I  have  here  marked  1  and  2,  those 
marked  1  being  English,  and  those  marked  2  being  made  in  New  Bed- 
ford. They  are  both  of  similar  construction.  The  English  cost  of  the 
labor  is  50  per  cent,  just  about  one-half  of  ours.  In  this  lighter  article, 
which  I  have  marked  No.  3,  the  cost  of  the  labor  is  48  per  cent,  about* 
the  full  cost  of  the  fabric.  That  light  article  sells  in  Manchestrcr  for 
three-fourths  cent  a  yard  less  than  we  can  produce  it,  without  any 
allowance  for  depreciation  or  interest  on  capital  invested.  That  is  about 
all  I  care  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Manchester  manufacturer  get  cheaper 
machinery  than  you  dot 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  think  he  does. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  get  cheaper  fuel! 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  b(?lieve  he  does;  but  that  is  hearsay  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  industry  in  which  machinery  dues  so 
much  work  as  in  cotton  fabrics  f 

Mr.  Pierce.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  imi)ort  your  machinery? 

Mr.  Pierce.  We  import  some  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  foreign  manufacturer  has  to  get  machinery 
just  as  you  have,  take  it  all  the  way  through? 

Mr.  Pierce.  When  we  have  to  build  some  parts  of  the  mills  we  pre- 
fer it  should  be  of  home  manufacture;  but  sometimes  we  can  not  get 
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it  from  the  Ainerican  machinists  wlio  make  that  particular  class  of 
mac'hincry  which  we  want. 

The  Chairman.  My  (juestion  rehited  to  the  improved  machinery. 
That  is  mauutiKJtnrcd  abroad,  and  is  about  as  good  machinery  as  you 
have! 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  don't  think  there  is  much,  if  any,  difference,  except 
that  the  American  machinery  is  finished  rather  liner. 

The  Chairman.  Does  an  operative  in  this  country  attend  to  more 
machinery  tlian  an  operative  in  foreign  mills? 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  think  he  does.  I  think  so  far  as  looms  are  concerned, 
at  least  I  am  told,  that  a  weaver  on  the  other  side  tends  four  loomSi 
and  on  this  side  a  weaver  tends  all  the  way  from  four  to  six. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  about  the  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  think  the  hoiu's  of  labor  on  tlici  other  side  are  fifty- 
six  and  on  this  side  fifty-eight. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  the  inanufactx)ries  in  New  En- 
gland grew  up  before  there  was  any  protective  tariff! 

Mr.  Pierce.  That  was  before  my  day,  and  1  can  not  answer  as  to 
that,  because  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  state  of  the  manufactnie 
was  between  1850  and  18G0! 

Mr.  Pierce.  1  do.  1  was  in  it  as  a  young  man  at  that  time,  but  I  can 
not  bring  that  to  mind  now,  for  the  reason  that  1  am  not  in  coiiditioiii 
and  really  I  have  no  business  to  be  standing  here. 


COTTON  TARNS. 

(Paragraph  843.) 
8IATEKENT  OF  MB.  ABITOLD  B.  8AHF0BD,  OF  FALL  BIVEB,  XAJM. 

Friday,  September  15,  1893. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  have  pre- 
pared what  I  have  to  say  here  in  the  form  of  a  statement  which  1  would 
like  to  read  to  you. 

The  cotton-spinning  industry  of  fine  yarns  and  high-grade  mediam 
counts,  which  I  represent  here  to  day,  is,  com])aratively  speaking,  a 
young  and  quite  vigorous  plant,  and  bids  lair  to  assume  goodly  propor* 
tions  if  given  further  and  sufficient  encouragement  by  oui*  Government. 

In  the  year  18S1  the  corporation  of  which  I  am  tiie  representative, 
the  Globe  Yarn  Mills,  of  Fall  Kiver,  commenced  business  with  a  capital 
of  $175,000.  A  few  business  men  in  our  section  had  the  courage  to 
venture  to  make  an  investment  in  this  business  owing  to  the  chances 
of  success  which  they  could  foresee  under  the  protection  oflPered  by  our 
Government.  At  the  start  cold  water  was  thrown  on  the  enterpriaey 
and  its  failure  predicted  by  well-known  cotton  manufiuturers  of  our 
vicinity  and  throughout  the  country.  This  view,  we  are  glad  to  say^ 
has  not  been  verilied,  for  the  giM)wth  of  our  corporation  from  $175,000 
capital  to  $2,000,0(K)  invested  by  our  st^x'kliolders  in  the  Globe  Yam 
Mills  and  Sanford  Spinning  Company,  my  official  relations  being  treaB- 
urer  and  agent  of  the  Globe,  president  and  director  of  the  Sanfiird 
Spinning  Company.  The  latter  corporation  has  just  completed  one  of 
the  finest  mills  of  its  kind  in  this  country  at  a  cost  of  ovei'  $500,000. 
This  is  simply  to  illustrate  what  we  have  done  since  1881  in  this  new 
business  in  cotton  manufacturing.  The  industry  did  not  stop  with  uOi 
but  since  188i  nearly  $15,0iH>,000  o(  (^vv^vt^dil  Iv&s  ^one  into  this  baabiMH 
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in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  alone,  employing  about  10,000 
operatiyes,  with  a  pay  roll  of  fully  $3,500,000  in  wages  per  anuum.  This 
does  not  include  the  fine  spinning  mills,  operating  800,000  spindles 
^$14,000,000  annuid  product),  which  make  a  specialty  of  thread  yarns 
tor  spool  cottons,  nor  does  it  take  in  the  Southern  spinning  mills,  which 
manufacture  the  coarser  cotton  yarns. 

Now,  from  the  above  showing  it  would  look  like  we  were  monopo- 
lizing the  business  and  would  become  a  menace  to  the  existence  of 
those  who  are  our  consumers,  but  do  not  forget  that  the  business  which 
we  are  in  is  one  that  requires  the  finest  and  best  quality  of  yams  that 
can  be  produced;  they  are  used,  I  might  say,  tor  articles  which  might 
be  considered  in  some  sense  as  luxuries;  for  instance,  we  frirnish  the 
knit-goods  manufacturers  with  the  highest  grades  of  yams  tor  hosiery 
and  underwear,  which  were  formerly  imported;  we  also  furnish  a  fine 
line  of  yams  for  the  silk,  woolen,  and  lace  manufacturers,  as  well  as 
for  electiical  purposes.  The  latter  business  has  grown  to  one  of  large 
proportions,  so  that  our  industry  has  really  been  the  basis  for  diversi- 
fying other  industries  and  increasing  the  business  of  this  country.  I 
said  before  that  we  might  be  looked  upon  as  being  a  menace  to  the  poor 
consumers,  but  what  has  been  the  result?  Instead  of  becoming  one,  we 
have  been  of  great  benefit  and  service,  even  to  gentlemen  present  here 
to-day,  who  have  been  representing  the  knit- goods  industry  of  this 
country,  by  giving  them  domestic  yarns  made  by  our  mills  and  by 
American  labor,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  and  of  a  superior  quality 
to  the  foreign  importations. 

In  speaking  of  the  diversified  interests  which  we  have  been  serving, 
they  have  called  upon  us  so  loudly  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  that 
has  been  the  reason  for  our  rapid  growth,  and  also  for  the  absorbing 
of  so  much  capital  in  this  new  business  in  cotton  manufacturing. 

We  have  also  by  our  competition  among  ourselves  reduced  the  price 
fully  33J  to  40  per  cent  since  1881.  Therefore,  we  claim  that  we  have 
well  served  the  purpose  for  which  we  have  been  created  under  the 
beneficent  policy  of  protection  from  our  Government.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  we  have  done  in  this  direction,  yarns  which  sold  for  45 
cents  per  pound  are  to-day  furnished  for  30  cents  per  pound;  yams 
which  sold  for  $1.25  per  pound  are  to-day  furnished  for  85  cents  per 
pound.  This  gives  you  a  true  statement  of  what  has  been  actually 
done  by  our  own  competition.  Having  been  such  valuable  aid  for  these 
industries  which  have  also  grown  so  rapidly,  we  feel  that  we  should  be 
kept  in  the  service,  and  that  we  should  not  be  handicapped  by  any 
reduction  or  change  in  the  present  schedule  on  cotton  yams.  I  think 
you  wiQ  agree  with  me  that  we  have  dealt  fairly  with  the  consumers, 
giving  them  for  many  years  better  and  cheaper  goods  than  our  com- 
petitors, and  we  now  ask  that  you  deal  fairly  by  us.  In  reducing  the 
cost  of  these  yarns  to  the  present  low  valuations  we  have  exhausted 
every  resource  to  cheapen  our  cost  in  their  manufacture  by  modern  and 
improved  machinery,  reducing  the  cost  of  supplies,  and  all  other  items 
which  go  into  its  cost.  Labor  all  this  time  having  advanced,  now  our 
only  resource  would  be,  of  course,  to  reduce  our  labor,  and  any  changes 
which  you  make  here  on  the  tariff  schedules,  if  adopted  by  the  present 
Congress,  will  simply  force  us  to  cut  the  wages  of  our  employes.  Our 
mills  are  built  to  run;  our  stockholders  own  them;  we  do  not  owe  any- 
one anything  on  them,  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  business  as  we  have 
done  heretofore,  and  I  say  here,  that  whatever  of  protection  is  abated 
from  our  protected  industries  will  surely  come  off  the  present  wages  of 
our  employes;  they  will  have  to  bear  it  notwithstandinn^  all  t\^^ 
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tioiis  to  the  contrary,  and  if  we  ran  not  i)ay  our  eni])loy(?s  .is  wo  arc  now 
doing  owing  to  the  action  of  the  present  Congress  in  lowering  the 
daties,  tliey  will  fully  understand  the  situation  and  realize  what  has 
brought  it  about.  The  cotton  mills  of  America  will  do  business.  You 
have  it  in  your  power  to  regulate  the  wages  of  their  employes.  Will 
you  give  them  bread  or  a  stone?  Workingmen  are  beginning  to  suffer 
for  want  of  employment.  This  will  become  more  intense  as  winter  sets 
in.  It  is  foolish  to  think  that  our  business  will  improve  until  you  remove 
this  dreiulful  uncertainty  hanging  over  our  industries.  The  stock- 
holders of  our  mills  have  become  alarmed  and  have  Ikhmi  told  that 
revision  of  the  tariff  affecting  their  interests  are  likely  to  obtain,  and  con- 
sequently they  have  been  preparing  themselves  for  it  by  shortening  pro- 
duction, and  will  not  resume  until  the  relative  conditions  of  the  pro- 
ductions and  cost  of  labor  are  adjusted  upon  a  permanent  biisis.  So 
whatever  is  done  let  it  be  done  speedily;  if  it  is  t^)  be  good  we  want  it 
now;  if  not  good  we  want  the  rest  of  imr  lifetime  to  recover  in,  and 
we  hope  that  you  will  settle  this  (piestion  on  or  before  January  1, 1894, 
if  not  then,  defer  until  January,  1805,  so  that  the  business  for  the  year 
1894  can  be  assured.  Shall  1  rei>eat,  whatever  is  done  do  it  quickly, 
settle  this  terrible  uncertainty  for  our  manufacturing  industries  and 
give  us  a  rest;  let  the  business  interests  of  the  country  alone  and  give 
us  a  chance  to  have  peace  and  follow  our  avocations. 

A  well-known  textile  ])aper  of  Boston  sent  out  in  August  inquiries 
to  the  idle  mills  as  to  the  cause  of  their  shut  down.  They  received 
448  replies.  Of  these  44G  said,  ''Cause  due  to  business  de]>ression,"  and 
a  very  large  number  stated  exi)licitly  that  blame  was  due  to  the  tariff 
revision, and  that  the  business  depression  was  caused  by  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  tariff*  legislaticm  on  their  industries.  While  on  this  i>oint  I 
would  like  to  n'ad  you  a  letter  received  by  myself  i'rom  one  of  our  for- 
eign competitors,  which  intensilies  the  situation  and  shows  you  how 
eagerly  our  competitors  are  seeking  our. market  for  their  procluctions, 
and  we  know^  this  to  be  the  b<>st  nnirket  in  the  world,  and  are  satisfied 
with  it  if  we  can  only  have  it.  Of  course  this  is  from  only  one  source, 
and  there  are  hundreds,  and,  perhaps,  thousands,  who  are  doing  just 
the  same  as  this  man  shows  by  his  enterprise. 

I  will  not  read  the  letter.  It  is  in  a  package  here :  but  he  wrote  me  (a 
rather  strange  thing  that  he  should  have  done  so)  that  he  was  on  his 
way  from  England  to  America  for  the  express  purpose  of  building  up 
his  business  in  this  c(mntry,  as  he  understood  the  duties  (m  iine  eotton 
yarns  would  be  reduced  by  the  pres<»nt  Congress,  and  he  would  call 
upon  me,  and  if  I  could  not  manufacture  he  would  be  glad  to  serve  me, 
so  I  could  serve  my  customers.  That  is  only  one  instance  out  of  a 
great  many. 

Our  business,  in  competition  with  our  foreign  com])etitors,  is  handi- 
capped by  several  conditions,  which  I  will  here  enumerate: 

First,  Our  labor  costs  fully  60  x)er  cent  more  than  our  competitoTa» 
Second.  Higher  cost  of  taxation  upon  (mr  properties.  Third.  Higher 
interest  (jharges  for  money.  Fourth.  Higher  cost  for  transiK>rtation 
of  merchandise.    Fifth.  Higher  cost  for  supplies. 

To  give  you  an  illustration  of  taxes  on  American  as  com])ared  with 
English,  as  follows:  Let  us  compare  the  tax  on  a  5(),00()-spindle  cotton 
mill,  in  Bolton,  with  that  of  a  simihir  one  in  Massachusetts.  Consul 
Shaw  gave  the  tax  on  a  72,000-spindle  mill  in  Bolton,  in  1878,  a«  fol- 
lows:  District  and  poor  rates,  $1,S00;  (iovernmcnt  tax,  8200;  total, 
$2;000.    At  that  rate  the  tax  on  a  50,000-spindle  mill  would  be  $1^389. 
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The  mill  in  England  pays  no  other  tax  except  the  income  tax  of  the 
stockholders. 

In  Fall  River  a  50,000-spindlemill  would  be  assessed  at  about  $760,000, 
at  a  rate  of  about  1 J  per  c^nt.  This  tax  would  amount  to  $11,250,  a 
diiference  of  $9,861  against  the  American  manufacturer. 

I  quote  now  from  a  well-known  ex-Senator  (Chace  of  Ehode  Island), 
who  stated  as  follows : 

Having  handicapped  the  rest  of  the  world  with  a  century  the  start,  England  says 
to  all  the  nations,  "Now  come  and  trade  with  ns  on  equal  terms/'  They  nave  sub- 
sidized steamers  and  opened  mail  facilities  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  with  the 
result  that  London  is  the  banking  center  of  the  world.  She  gets  a  brokerage  or 
commission  on  a  very  large  share  of  the  freight  of  the  world.  She  borrows  at  3  per 
cent  and  loans  at  usurious  interest  to  all  the  nations.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
steam  power  of  Great  Britain  is  equivalent  to  the  individual  effort  of  450,000,000  of 
men;  the  productive  power  of  her  machinery  probably  far  exceeds  that.  With  aU 
these  advantages  in  her  favor  it  is  hopeless  for  us  to  attempt  to  compete  with  her 
while  we  maintain  our  present  system.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  match  our 
capital,  whicli  has  been  eaniiug  good  returns,  with  theirs,  seeking  investment  aU 
over  the  world,  and  to  compete  with  them  and  pay  our  own  taxes  while  they  saddle 
theirs  on  the  trade  of  one-third  the  population  of  the  world. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  higher  cost  of  labor,  we  have  in  our  midst  in 
Fall  River  a  new  industry  which  has  been  recently  located  there  for 
the  manufacture  of  spool  cotton.  I  refer  to  the  Kerr  Thread  Company. 
They  have  an  investment  of  $800,000  in  their  business.  In  an  interview 
with  their  superintendent,  who  has  worked  for  over  twenty-five  years 
in  English  cottou-spinning  mills,  and  also  their  secretary,  who  has  had  a 
large  experience  in  their  business,  they  informed  me  that  the  labor  in 
the  American  mills  here  costs  them  fully  60  per  cent  more  than  the 
same  labor  would  cost  for  the  same  mill  in  England.  Ihave  the  figures, 
if  you  desire  them,  through  all  the  various  departments  of  the  mills^ 
to  verify  their  statements,  given  to  me  by  their  secretary  and  superin- 
tendent. Tlieir  superintendent  also  further  informed  me  that  the 
eflBciency  of  the  English  laborer  as  compared  to  the  American,  in  his 
opinion,  was  superior.  Furtliermore,  that  the  most  rigid  economy  was 
practiced  in  the  English  mills,  which  could  not  be  tolerated  here  in 
America,  and  he  said  emphatically  that  the  employes  in  his  American 
mills  could  not  do  any  more  labor  than  the  employes  of  his  mills  that 
he  had  run  in  England.  In  fact,  the  English  employes,  if  anything, 
excelled  them  in  efficiency  and  superiority  of  their  work,  so  that  so 
far  as  regards  our  industry,  the  laborers  in  our  American  mills  can  not 
perform  any  more  work  than  those  in  similar  mills  in  England,  so  that 
instead  of  reducing  this  schedule  of  the  duty  on  cotton  yarns,  it  should 
be  increased,  especially  on  the  duties  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
sections  of  the  schedule,  as  it  is  a  fact  to-day  that  about  $700,000  worth 
of  these  fine  yarns  arc  imported  annually,  which  should  be  made  in 
these  American  mills  bv  American  labor  and  sold  to  our  home  con- 
sumers.  Give  us  a  specific  rate  of  duty  instead  of  an  ad  valorem;  the 
latter  admits  of  serious  frauds  in  undervaluation.  With  this  condition 
of  our  business  we  feel  that  you  will  not  for  a  moment  recommend  any 
reduction  of  the  present  schedule  of  duties. 

As  an  illustration,  yarns  that  we  ought  to  be  receiving  80  cents  a 
pound  for  are  now  being  sold  in  our  market  for  65  cents  by  our  foreign 
competitors.  I  could  give  you  many  more  illustrations  along  the  same 
line.  Take  it  in  fine  counts,  from  70s,  80s,  and  lOOs,  the  present  duties 
do  not  protect  us,  and  we  are  forced  to  give  up  the  manufacture  of  these 
fine  counts  to  our  English  competitors.  Although  this  is  very  humili- 
ating to  us,  after  having  brought  the  prices  down  fully  33J  per  cent, 
to  have  these  fine  counts  made  in  England;  and  we  hope  that  you  will 
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take  into  confiideration  this  matter  aiul  rectify  it,  both  for  ns  and  also 
for  the  apool-cotton  industry,  who  are  suftering  as  well  as,  oarselves 
upon  these  fine  numbers. 

The  profits  in  our  business  have  only  been  moderate,  and  what 
would  bo  regarded  as  only  a  fair  return  on  the  investment  which  we 
have  made  in  the  business,  and  which  our  stockholders  are  justly  enti- 
tled to,  and  we  feel  that  our  particular  industry  should  receive  at  yonr 
hands  very  careful  and  serious  consideration  in  view  of  what  we  have 
done  in  aiding  and  building  up  other  industries  in  this  country,  and  I 
refer  especially  to  the  magnificent  knit-goods  industry,  which  has  been 
so  ably  rei)resent«d  here  to-day,  in  which  millions  of  capital  has  been 
invested  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  which  we  hope  will  not  be 
imperiled  by  any  adverse  legislation. 

In  tariff  revision,  gentlemen,  I  venture  to  remark  that  yon  will  find 
a  very  much  more  difficult  problem  than  the  regulation  of  the  finances 
of  the  country.  The  stagnation  and  business  depression  which  has 
been,  and  is  now,  extending  over  the  nijinufacturing  interests  of  this 
country,  especially  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  knit  goods  indostrieSy 
comes  from  a  fear  of  this  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  fears  as  to  its 
results.  The  statements  have  been  made  that  it  shall  be  done  and  that 
protected  industries  will  suffer.  Buyers,  therefore,  will  not  order  goods 
now  which  are  sure  to  be  sold  at  lower  rates  should  this  follow.  Man- 
ufacturers, therefore,  have  stopped  their  mills,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  are  stopped  to-day  and  will  not  start  up  until  you  say  what  is 
in  store  for  them.  In  the  meantime,  idle  workinguien  are  torning 
their  faces  toward  Washington,  looking  for  relief,  and  to  see  what  yoa 
are  going  to  do  for  them.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  mannfactarers 
avoid  the  ownership  of  goods  that  may  seriously  depreciate  in  valne 
should  a  reduction  in  duties  follow,  and  they  will  not  start  np  the 
wheels  until  this  matte^r  is  settled,  and  it  should  be  done  at  once. 

Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  gentlemen  here  on  the 
cotton  question,  and  I  understand  the  time  is  limited,  and  I  hope  yoa 
will  take  part  of  my  time.  One  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  refer  is 
Mr.  Chase,  of  Fall  River,  treasurer  of  the  King  Phillip  Mills;  and  also 
Mr.  Baker,  agent  for  the  Eades  [Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  spoke  of  taxes  being  heavier  in  this  country  than 
abroad. 

Mr.  SAjn^OBD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  make  that  statement  after  investigation? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  value  of  your  plant  at  this  timet 

Mr.  Sanford.  The  value  of  our  ])iant  is  $1,200,000,  and  we  pay  a 
local  tax  at  Fall  River  of  about  $12,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  were  your  taxes  last  yeart 

Mr.  Sanford.  Our  taxes  were  between  ?  19,000  and  $20,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  do  not  pay  any  income  tax,  which  they  do  in  'Ein|^ 
landt 

Mr.  Sanford.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  commenced  in  1881  with  $175,000  capital! 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  now  your  capital  is  about  how  much! 

Mr.  Sanford.  Twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  said  something  about  another  mill. 

Mr.  Sanford.  We  have  built  another  mill — the  Sanford  Spinning 
Company. 
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Mr.  Bbtan.  Has  the  new  mill  been  built  of  capital  taken  from  the 
profits  in  the  business! 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  No,  sir ;  money  paid  in. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  By  the  same  stockholders! 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Have  you  ever  issued  any  new  stock  on  thist 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Only  by  getting  100  cents  of  money  for  every  dollar. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  have  been  the  profits  to  the  stockholders  since 
you  began  t 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  The  first  three  years  about  6  per  cent,  and  the  last  five 
years  about  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  And  you  never  made  over  about  8  per  centt- 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  And  this  money  which  is  gone  into  the  new  enterprise 
has  been  outside  money  not  made  in  the  business! 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Yes,  sir; 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  say  the  price  of  some  kind  of  yams  fell  from  44  to 
30  cents  a  pound;  when  was  it  45  cents! 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  About  1882  or  1883. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Now  it  is  301 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  was  the  price  in  1882? 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  can  go  back,  but  it  would  not 
vary  more  than  1  or  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  mean  the  price  of  cotton  in  1882  was  not  more  than 
1  or  2  cents  a  po\^id  more  than  it  is  nowt 

Mr.  Sanfobd.    I  can  not  remember  exactly. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Cotton  is  a  very  material  part  in  the  price  of  the  yarn) 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Not  very  heavy  when  you  take  the  labor  cost  of  30 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  proportion  is  cotton? 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Baw  material  and  supplies  would  go  up  to  about  40. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  In  the  material? 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Then  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  material  would  enable 
you  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Sanfobd.    It  has  not  been  the  fall  in  material,  at  all 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  has  it  been? 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  It  has  been  the  increased  speed  of  the  machinery, 
and  improved  machinery  we  have  adopted. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Then  competition  is  not  the  cause? 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Certainly  it  has  something  to  do  with  it,  of  course. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  stated  in  your  paper  competition  was  the  cause  of 
this  reduction? 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Our  internal  competition  has  been  more  or  lesslarge. 
That  has  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  it,  certainly. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Now,  you  say  it  was  the  increased  speed  of  your  ma- 
chinery; what  proportion  is  due  to  the  decreased  cost  of  the  product 
and  what  proportion  to  competition? 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  I  could  not  give  the  details  in  percentages.  We  used 
to  run  spinners  about  7,000,  and  now  we  run  them  about  8,500. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Suppose  yon  put  out  a  dollar  for  a  certain  amount  of 
work,  do  you  get  more  work  for  that  dollar  paid  in  wages  today  than 
in  1882? 

Mr.  Stanfobd.  I  think  we  get  a  little  more  production. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  So  that  the  labor  cost  has  fallen  since  1882t 
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Mr.  Sanfobd.  Yon  might  (consider  it  that  way,  bnt  at  the  same 
time  wages  have  not  fallen. 

Mr.  BuYAN.  It  is  not  a  question  of  wages,  but  hibor  cost! 

Mr.  Sanfoud.  It  has  been  reduced  somewhat. 

Mr.  Bkyan.  Then  your  labor  cost  has  decreased? 

Mr.  SA^'FOR^).  Yes,  sir;  by  the  incn»ased  sj)eed  of  machinery  and 
other  facilities  we  could  bring  to  ])ear  upon  it.  We  have  got  to  a  point 
where  |)os8ibly  we  may  have  to  go  l)ack. 

Mr.  JJRYAN.  You  arc  sure  you  have  got  to  the  end! 

Mr.  Sanfori).  I  know  1  can  not  run  any  lastor,  and  I  can  not  buy 
supplies  any  clieaper. 

5lr.  Bryan.  You  know  that  there  will  be  any  improvement  in  ma- 
chinery f 

Mr.  Sanfori).  There  may  be,  i)ossibly;  but  if  you  knew  anything 
about  cotton  spinning  you  will  agree  with  me  Ihat  we  have  about  got 
to  the  limit. 

Mr.  Bryan.  There  has  been  great  progress? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Let  me  say  right  th(»re,  it  is  an  open  question  between 
our  manufacturers.  Some  say  we  are  doing  ourselves  an  injury  to  the 
value  of  our  machinery;  that  while  we  are  fancying  we  are  making 
more,  we  are  getting  it  on  the  other  end  by  throwing  out  that  machin- 
ery every  five  or  six  years  and  putting  in  new. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  you  will  reduce  wages  if  tlie  tarift'is  reduoedt 

Mr.  Sanford.  Of  course;  what  else  can  we  dot 

Mr.  Bryan.  Your  interest  in  the  laborer  is  simply  a  business  inter* 
estt  , 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  ask  no  further  than  that.  I  would  rather  see  the 
labor  of  the  Unite^l  States  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  kept  well,  tlian  to 
see  them  as  they  are  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  rather  than  reduce  your  profit  below  8  per  cent 
you  would  turn  them  outf 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  am  willing  to  reduce  profit  to  a  certain  extent.  Do 
not  you  think  8  per  cent  is  a  pretty  small  profit  when  you  consider 
everything;  wouhl  you  like  to  put  some  of  your  money  in  itf 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  am  not  on  the  stand,  1  am  sim])ly  questioning, 

Mr.  Sanford.  All  right;  I  thought  you  were  not  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  stated  the  taxation  was  between  $19,0(10  and 
$20,000  on  your  capital  f 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  of  taxation  would  be 
abroad  on  the  same  capital  and  the  same  am«)unt  of  labor? 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  said,  if  you  remember,  on  thii  50,0(iO-$pindle  mills  it 
would  be  Al,400  as  against  *11,000  at  Falls  Kiver. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  the  average  life  of  your  machinery  t 

Mr.  Sanford.  We  do  not  know  Avhether  we  are  on  the  right  tack. 
but  I  should  judge  our  machinery  has  to  be  thrown  out  in  less  thfiB  10 
years  to  renew  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  that  about  the  average  life  of  the  machineryt 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir;  in  our  niunber  one  mill,  which  we  boilt  in 
1881,  I  have  ireciuently  seen  them  throw  it  out  on  the  scrap  heap. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  numbers  do  you  make  in  yardst 

Mr.  Sanford.  We  make  all  numbers;  Ave  have  four  mills,  and  make 
all  grades. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  So  that  your  product  covers  allt 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir^  high  grades,  very  fancy  qualities  of  yttni| 
comb  yarn8f  for  the  kit- goods  industry. 
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Mr.  Beeokineidge.  You  have  not  any  production  from  the  finest 
yarns  t 

Mr.  Sanford.  Oh,  yes ;  we  have  one  mill  that  cost  $750,000,  especially 
for  this  80,  90,  and  100;  but  we  can  only  run  the  mill  on  forties,  fifties, 
dud  sixties. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Your  business  is  to  make  yarn  and  sell  it  f 

Mr.  Sanford.  To  everybody  who  wants  yarn;  we  turn  out  165,000 
pounds  per  week. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  price  of 
your  yam  and  the  same  number  sold  to  the  weavers  or  dealers  in  Eng- 
land if 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  could  not  answer  that  very  well,  unless  you  would 
give  me  information  in  regard  to  quality,  number,'  etc. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  mean  of  the  same  quality  ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  You  take  'No.  40  yarn  in  England,  and  I  think  it  can 
be  sold  for  about  20  cents. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  it  sold  for  here  t 

Mr.  Sanford.  Twenty -eight  cents. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  About  that  difference  runs  through  all  of  it  T 

Mr.  Sanford.  No,  sir ;  some  there  is  more  marked  difference  than 
that.  Take  the  finer  numbers :  take  the  English  No.  56  yarn,  sold  in 
England  at  22  cents  instead  of  34  here. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  difference  ranges  along  that ! 

Mr.  Sanford.  It  might  be  proper  for  me  to  state  in  this  connection 
that  Mr.  Davis,  the  secretary,  told  me  he  was  completely  knocked  out ; 
that  he  could  not  make  a  pound  of  70,  80,  90,  or  100  yarn. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Could  not  you  give  a  table  stating  the  compar- 
ative prices  of  yam  f 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  have  it. 

Mr.  BRECKmRiDGE.  Is  that  in  your  testimony  t 

Mr.  Sanford.  No,  sir ;  but  I  can  give  it  before  I  go  away.  I  would 
be  glad  to  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  this  yarn  you  produce  is  sold  to  other  manu- 
facturers in  this  country? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  been  the  basis  of  making  diver- 
sified businesses;  we  have  brought  other  industries  into  existe^nce  which 
were  never  thought  of  before  we  went  in  this  business. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  sell  to  them  your  34-cent  yarn,  which  they  can  buy 
in  England  at  22  cents? 

Mr.  Sanford.  It  is  not  as  good  quality. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  tiikiiig  tlie  quality? 

Mr.  Sanford.  It  would  be  about  10  cents  a  pound  cheaper  there 
than  here. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  your  tariff  on  your  product  is  10  cents  a  pound 
burden  on  the  man  who  buys  of  you? 

Mr.  Sanford.  We  might  argue  on  that  way  from  now  till  to-morrow 
morning  and  I  should  not  agree  with  you  on  that. 
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Amebioan  Silk  Label  Manufacturing  Company, 

New  York^  September  4,  1893. 

SiE:  As  the  manager  of  the  above  company  I  request  you  to  give 
this  matter  your  consideration.  We  are  manufacturing  woven  hibels 
and  trimmings  used  by  clothiers  and  shirt  manufacturers.  Our  plant 
consists  of  78  Jacquard  looms;  A\e  employ  over  100  hands.  75  i>er  cent 
of  skilled  male  labor,  balanci)  of  boys  and  girls,  and  represent  a  cap- 
ital of  $150,000. 

The  component  part  of  our  work  consists  mostly  of  fine  e^tt-on,  No. 
200,  of  which  please  find  inclosed  a  sample.  This  yarn  we  import  from 
England,  and  the  duty  on  the  same  is  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These 
fine  yarns  we  can  not  spin  in  our  country,  owing  to  the  lack  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  no  efifort  ha«  ever  been  made  to  spin  and  gas 
the  same  in  the  United  States  for  the  trade.  Prior  to  1884  the  duty 
on  these  yarns  was  35  per  cent;  for  nine  years  past  the  duty  remains 
50  x>er  cent.  Under  the  so-called  Mills  bill  it  was  proposed  to  have 
the  same  reduced  to  35  per  cent  as  formerly;  but  under  the  McKinley 
bill  it  still  continues  the  same,  viz.,  50  per  cent. 

As  this  material  has  never  been  made  in  the  United  States  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  duty  on  the  said  yams  can  not  be  reduced  15  or  20  i>er 
cent,  as  it  would  injure  no  one,  and  g^\^.  us  a  chance  to  compete  with 
our  foreign  competitors?  We  can  not  sell  to  Mexico  or  South  America, 
and  even  in  our  own  country  these  Europeans  undersell  us  on  large 
orders.    >, 

The  duty  on  these  yams  in  Germany  and  France,  imported  from 
England,  is  a  trifle,  besides,  we  have  to  pay  about  two  thirds  more  for 
labor  in  our  country  than  they  do  in  Europe;  so  you  can  readily  con- 
ceive that  the  chances  are  altogether  against  us. 
Respectfully  yours, 

American  Sn^K  Label  Manufaoxueing  Company, 

GEOuaE  Hey^  Manager. 
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Wednesday,  September  20j  1893. 

STATEMENT  OV  MB.  A  0.  DUHHAM,  BEPBESEKTIHQ  THE  BFOOIrOOTTOH  INDUSTRY 

OF  TEDS  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  represent  the  spool  cotton  industry  and  fine  cot- 
ton-yarn industry,  and  we  would  respectfully  request  to  submit  a  brief, 
and  as  your  time  seems  to  be  well  taken  up  we  are  willing  to  submit 
our  brief  and  leave  the  matter  in  your  hand. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  20^  1893. 

Gentlemen:    The  spool-cotton  industry  employs  in    the   United 

States  $25,000,000  in  fixed  and  floating  capital,  and  15,000  employes. 

It  differs  widely  from  any  other  industry,  from  the  fact  that  three- fitlhs 
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of  this  capital  is  owned  and  used  by  corporations  which  are  offshoots 
i  of  corporations  in  Great  Britain.  In  fact,  foreign  manufacturers  have 
invested  in  this  country,  in  cooperation  with  resident  stockholders, 
$15,000,000  for  the  manufacture  of  spool  cotton,  all  of  these  manu- 
facturers being  engaged  in  the  same  business  in  Scotland  and  England, 
controlling,  outside  of  the  United  States,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  spool- 
cotton  business  of  the  world.  • 
.  The  $10,000,000  invested  exclusively  by  American  owners  was  drawn 
into  the  business  by  the  very  high  tariff  of  1864,  which  was  imposed  to 
meet  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  Government. 

The  duty  on  spool  cotton  imposed  at  that  time  was  12  cents  on  each 
dozen  of  spools  (Containing  200  yards  each,  and,  in  addition,  32^  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  a  dozen  of  200-yard  spools  being  the  invariable  unit 
of  sale  to  the  trade.  This  duty,  however,  was  imposed  on  units  of  100 
yards,  in  order  to  stop  the  practice  of  short  measure  which  existed  as 
a  method  of  unfair  competition  at  that  time,  and  which,  in  consequence 
of  this  division  of  the  duty,  disappeared. 

This  duty  of  6  cents  on  each  100  yards,  and  32J  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, was  equal  to  21  cent<s  on  each  dozen  of  spools  of  200  yards,  and 
under  this  duty  the  business  was  gradually  transferred  to  the  United 
States. 

In  1861,  under  the  dnty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  nine- tenths  of  the 
spool  cotton  used  in  tne  United  States  was  imported.  Now  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  this  spool  cotton  is  made  here,  and  three-fifths  of  this  is 
made  by  offshoots  of  the  same  firms  which  sent  it  here  in  1861.  In 
1861  the  price  of  spool  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  47  J  cents  net  per 
dozen.  For  the  past  four  years  the  price  of  the  same  goods  has  been 
38  cents  net  per  dozen  for  same  grade  of  goods. 

In  1861,  under  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  spool  cotton 
retailed  in  the  United  States  at  5  cents  per  spool,  and  now  retails  at 
4  cents  per  spool. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  consumer  of  standard  spool  cotton 
in  the  United  States  now  gets  a  spool  of  thread  for  four-fifths  of  the 
price  in  1861,  the  profit  of  the  jobber  and  retailer  remains  the  same. 

In  1861  the  price  of  standard  spool  cotton  in  Great  Britain  was  26 
cents  net  per  dozen  spools  of  200  yards  eaeh.  The  price  for  same  goods 
to-day  is  28  cents  net.  If  these  figures  are  examined,  it  will  appear 
that  the  English  manufacturer  in  1861,  when  the  duty  was  less  than  8 
cents  (at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem)  received  in  this  country  for  his  goods 
the  English  price  of  26  cents  per  dozen,  plus  the  tariff  of  21  cents, 
which  was  afterwards  imposed  in  1864.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  both  in 
Bn  gland  and  in  the  United  States  25  per  cent  more  value  in  quality  is 
now  given  at  28  cents  per  dozen  in  England  and  38  cents  in  the  United 
States  than  was  given  in  1861  at  26  cents  per  dozen  in  England  and 
47^  cents  in  the  United  States. 

It  appears  that  while  in  Great  Britain  the  price  of  spool  cotton  is  2 
cents  higher  -per  dozen  than  it  was  thirty-two  years  ago,  in  the  United 
States  it  is  10  cents  lower — a  total  difference  of  12  cents  per  dozen. 

The  duty  on  spool  cotton  since  1864  has  never  been  increased,  but 
has  been  at  different  times  reduced  until  it  now  stands  at  14  cents,  or 
itwo-thirds  of  the  duty  of  21  cents  imposed  in  1864. 

This  duty  has  not  changed  since  1883,  but  has  continued  uniform. 
The  price  here,  however,  since  1879  (when  specie  payments  were 
resumed)  has  fallen  from  49  to  38  cents  per  dozen,  a  decline  due  solely 
;to  the  active  competition  in  the  home  market. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  decline  in  price,  the  capital  em^\$y^<i^  Ss^. 

TH 45 
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this  industry  in  the  United  States  has  earned  less  than  4  per  cent  per 
annum  during  the  past  four  years,  while  the  capital  employed  in 
Great  Britain  has  earned  over  8  per  cent. 

Since  1801  the  wages  paid  in  this  industry  have  risen  81  per  cent 
in  the  United  States,  reckoning  the  amount  paid  per  week  to  each 
employ^,  which  in  1801  was  $5,35  per  week  and  in  1892  $9.70. 
»  Our  present  wages  are  more  than  double  the  wages  now  paid  in  this 
business  in  Great  Britiiin.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  in  this 
country  the  wage-earners  have  absorbed  not  only  the  adirantages 
which  have  accrued  t<»  the  manufacturers  from  improved  methodSi 
various  inventions,  and  better  macthinery,  but  also  have  absorbed  at 
least  one-half  of  the  fair  earnings  of  capital.  In  Great  Britain  capital 
still  secures  its  share,  probably  because  it  has  combined.  There  ia 
here  no  uniformity  of  price  and  nothing  which  resembles  a  trust. 

In  the  production  of  standard  six-cord  spool  cotton  the  labor  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost. 

It  would  seem  to  hi^  clear  that,  if  the  product  of  spool  cotton  should 
be  exposed  to  competition  with  the  labor  of  Great  Britain,  either 
wages  must  be  reduced  here  or  the  business  be  transferred  back  to 
England  and  Scotland. 

We  present  to  this  honorable  committee  these  facts,  and  believe  that 
they  warrant  the  following  conclusions: 

First.  That  the  American  peoi)le  have  not  paid  for  spool  cotton  moie 
than  would  have  been  paid  under  the  duty  of  1861.  The  prices  of  this 
article  from  18(>2  to  1879,  like  other  grnxls  made  fi*om  cotton  at  famine 
prices,  and  subject  to  the  tluctuations  of  a  gold  i)remium,  can  not  be 
considered  in  this  argument.  Since  1879,  the  price  has  onifonnly 
averaged  less  than  the  price  under  the  duty  of  30  i)er  cent  ad  valorem 
in  1861,  and  during  the  last  four  years  has  been  10  cents  per  dozen  leas 
and  1  cent  per  s])(>ol  less  to  the  consumer,  while  the  price  of  spool 
cotton  in  England,  of  same  quality,  and  made  by  the  same  manofiu)- 
turers,  is  higher  than  in  1861. 

Second.  The  i)resent  low  price  of  thread  in  the  United  States,  which 
has  existed  for  four  years,  is  due  to  American  comx>etitiony  and  that 
this  competition  can  not  be  continued  at  a  lower  price  without  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages. 

Third.  That  any  duty,  unless  so  low  as  to  replace  the  industry  in  the 
hands  of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  could  not  benefit  the  cousomery  as 
a  spool  of  thread  if  sold  beh)w  4  cents  must  be  sold  at  3  cents;  con- 
sequently only  the  middleman  could  benefit  by  any  change. 

Fourth.  The  arguments  which  favor  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  manj 
goods  do  not  apply  to  spool  cotton,  owing,  in  large  part,  to  the  nnit.^f 
sale,  as  just  made  to  appear,  on  which  a  change  of  price  to  the  eoii* 
sumer  would  involve  at  the  present  price  of  4  cents  a  spool,  a  jnmp  one 
way  or  the  other  of  25  per  cent,  whether  this  change  of  price  shonld 
be  to  3  cents  or  5  cents. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  ad  valorem  duty  would,  in  this  industry  aa  in 
others,  expose  us  to  all  the  disturbances  in  business  in  Europe^  like 
war,  business  panics,  and  overproduction,  making  competition  more 
acute  when  it  should  l)e  lessened  rather  than  increased,  and  wonld  alao 
revive  the  old  frauds  of  short  measure,  invoicing  goods  porehased 
in  one  country  at  the  lower  price  of  another,  and  the  like. 

Wc  respectfully  i)etLtion  your  honorable  comuuttee  that  the  duty 
remain  specific,  and  that  it  be  not  reduced,  believing  as  we  do  that 
any  reduction  <'an  not  ])ossibly  benefit  either  the  Government  or  tha 
consumer,  but  could  only  enrich  the  middlemen  at  the  expense  off  flia* 
maijufacturer. 
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FINE  COTTON  YABN8. 

The  question  of  duties  on  fine  cotton  yarns  is  much  more  complicated 
than  the  question  of  duties  on  spool  cotton.  Under  the  present  duties — 
which  have  only  slightly  varied  since  1883,  when  the  duties  were 
reduced  about  one-filth  and  made  specific — there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  production  of  fine  cotton  yarns  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  industry  seems  to  have  taken  root.  It  is  subject,  however,  to 
the  most  strenuous  foreign  competition. 

In  a  district  in  Lancashire,  say  30  miles  square,  five-ninths  of  all  the 
cotton  spindles  of  the  world  are  owned  and  operated.  Out  of  the 
entire  90,000,000, 50,000,000  run  in  this  district.  AU  of  the  mdls  in 
which  these  spindles  run  make  cotton  yarn,  and  make  nothing  else, 
selling  it  on  the  cop,  for  use  in  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods  made  there, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  labor  in  these  mills  is  of  the  best  quality  of  its  kind,  the  Lan- 
cashire lass  being  famed,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  wherever 
known.  Two  years  ago,  in  Glasgow,  a  public  speaker  urged  that 
Scotland  should  be  allowed  two  hours  per  day  extra,  for  mill  work, 
because  even  with  this  allowance  the  Scotch  girl  could  not  compete 
with  the  Lancashire  lass.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  half- 
timers,  so  called,  who  go  into  the  mills  at  the  age  of  10,  but  under  the 
recent  education  laws  must  spend  half  of  their  time  in  school,  and  these 
girls,  with  a  good  common-school  education,  and  their  early  mill  train- 
ing, are  wonderftdly  expert  in  textile  work. 

The  machinery  of  these  mills  is  of  the  latest  and  best  makes,  and 
their  management,  being  in  a  compact  district  and  under  acute  com- 
X>etition,  is  of  great  excellence. 

If  a  raw  material  is  an  article  produced  without  the  use  of  a  costly 
fixed  plant — a  plant  also  which  is  only  adapted  to  a  particular  product — 
certainly  the  yarn  of  Lancashire  is  fer  from  being  a  raw  material,  for 
these  vast  mills  cost  $300,000,000  and  would  be  worthless  if  cotton 
yarn  should  not  be  wanted. 

These  mills  of  Lancashire  are  benefited  by  long  experience,  enjoy 
the  use  of  cheap  money,  and  use  the  best  class  of  labor  in  the  world 
lor  their  purpose,  which  labor  is  paid  just  about  half  what  is  expected 
for  the  same  service  in  the  United  States. 

When  one  knows  Lancashire,  it  ceases  to  be  surprising  that  there  is 
a  large  importation  of  fine  yarns  under  the  present  duties  in  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  corporations  here  represented  paid  in  1891  and  1892  $90,000 
in  duties  on  fine  yarns.  Still,  under  the  present  duties,  the  increase  in 
the  production  of  fine  yarns  has  been  steady  and  cumulative  in  this 
country  for  ten  years.  This  movement  might,  however,  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  reversed  under  a  lower  duty,  and  the  business  would 
certainly  cease  to  exist  under  a  considerable  reduction  of  duties. 

We  submit  to  this  honorable  committee  the  suggestion  that  this 
would  be  a  serious  misfortune,  not  only  to  the  manufactnrers  engaged 
in  this  industry,  but  to  the  producers  of  fine,  long-stapled  cotton,  and 
also  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  long-stapled  cottons  of  which  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Caro- 
lina produce  50,000  bales  would,  in  that  event,  practically  have  but  one 
market.  The  continent  now  takes  about  2,500  bales  of  this  sea-island 
cotton,  and  the  balance  of  48,000  bales  has  for  the  past  six  years  been 
about  equally  divided  between  our  Korthem  mills  and  England. 

It  would  seem  to  us  important  that  this  valuable  industry  in  the 
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Southern  States  shonM  not  be  exposed  to  the  loss  of  half  its  casbomen^ 
particularly  as  Great  Britain  controls  tlie  Egyptian  crop,  and  Bnglish 
spinners  are  already  mixing  sea  island  and  Egyptian  cotton  in  varioiu 
proportions.  It  may  be  said  that  this  cotton  will  still  be  coDsamed  in 
England,  bat  will  not  the  producer  suffer  in  price,  if  Liverpool  makes 
the  price,  without  competition,  especially  as  Egyptian  cotton  sells  at 
about  half  the  average  price  of  sea  island  f 

Id  the  next  place,  can  this  country  aflbrd  to  lose  an  indostiy  of  80 
valuable  a  characterf  A  soccessliil  Laiica.shire  spinner  said  latdiy  that 
England  was  rich  because  she  honght  backache  and  sold  brains,  mean- 
ing that  England  bought  raw  materials  and  sold  invention,  skill, 
experience,  and  good  taste  in  the  shape  of  manufactared  goods. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
invested  in  this  business  of  line  cotton  yams ;  that  the  business  is  yoang, 
although  at  present,  robust;  that  this  industry  employs  a  hi^h  order 
of  skilled  labor,  and  employs  three  times  as  much  labor,  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  finished  proiluct,  as  coarse  yams;  that  the  prices  of  tlie 

Krodacts  are  steadily  receding,  altliough  as  not  yet  as  in  spool  cotton, 
elow  duty  level;  that  it  would  be  a  peculiar  Itardship  to  make  tinro> 
mnnerative  a  large  capital  invested  in  this  industry  within  the  past 
three  or  four  years;  that  these  yarns  now  yield  a  large  revenae,  and 
under  a  low  duty,  would  probably  yield  a  smaller  revenue.  'Bae 
instance,  twm  ISTiti  to  1800  inclusive,  under  a  duty  of  21  per  oent^  the 
duty  paid  the  custom-house  was  not  one-quarter  what  it  was  ttom  1876 
to  1880,  inclusive,  under  the  highest  duty  ever  imposed. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  petition  that  the  duty  on  line  yams  ooat- 
ing  40  cents  and  over  be  not  changed. 


COTTON-BACKED    SATET. 


I  beg  to  call  yoar  attention  to  a  single  article  of  in] 
interest  of  manufacturers,  should  be  placed  upon  the : 
of  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats — 
satin,  which  is  used  to  line  them.  It  is  bought  by 
from  the  importer  at  prices  ranging  from  'M  cents 
The  duty  on  this  article  is  10  cents  per  square  yard  v 
addition  of  35  per  centum,  making  a  difference  of  at  k 
to  the  manufacturer.  The  average  cost  of  an  $18-c 
creased  by  this  lining  from  75  cents  to  $3  per  dozen, 
only  oppressive,  but  absolutely  unnecessary  in  a  i>roi 
of  very  little  value,  comparatively,  as  a  matter  of  reve 
a  yard  of  this  cotton-backed  satin  made  in  this  count) 
ufacturers  will  not  undertake  it.  It  does  not  pay. 
manufacture  of  silk,  therefore,  is  an  outrage,  and  it 
upon  the  free  list. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the  hatters'  silk  plush,  t 
has  been  lowered  gradually  from  55  down  to  10  per  c 
a  yard  of  it  made  in  this  country;  attempts  have  be 
factnre  it,  and  so  far  as  textile  and  general  strcngtl 
concerned  it  is  qnit«  equal  to  that  of  any  foreign 
abandoned  because  we  have  not  obtained  the  secret  i 
and  the  plush  bat  wlutih  it  covers  is  not  covetable 
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montlis  it  tiims  a  beautiful  brown  color.  I  do  not  complain,  however, 
of  this  slight  duty,  because  10  per  centum  is  very  little,  and  as  a  rev- 
enue measure  it  may  be  expedient.  Cotton-backed  satin,  however,  has 
no  such  defense  and  should  not  pay  duty.  It  acts  not  only  oppress- 
ively on  the  consumer,  but  it  interferes  with  the  labor  of  men  employed 
in  hat  manufactories.  There  are  only  a  certain  number  of  heads  in 
this  country  to  be  covered  by  hats,  and  if  the  market  of  manufacture 
be  confined  entirely  to  this  country,  when  he  has  filled  this  probable 
demand  he  either  closes  down,  cuts  wages  nominally,  or  cuts  them 
quite  as  much  by  working  on  half  time.  When  the  cost  of  the  manu- 
factured article  be  reduced,  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  has  been 
so  cheapened  that  his  surplus  can  be  thrown  into  the  foreign  markets, 
he  has  no  need  to  curtail  labor  or  reduce  wages.  The  duty  on  this 
article  can  not  be  defended  either  firom  a  revenue  or  protective  point  of 
view. 

Tours,  truly, 

Thomas  Dunn  Engijsh, 
Representative  Sixth  Distrioty  New  Jersey, 
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(Pangnphi  S44-S48.) 

8IATEMEHT  OF  WILIIiLH  C.  LOVESIKO,  OF  TAUNTOIT,  1CA88.,  COTIOV  XAKUFAC- 

TUBEB,  BEFBE8ENTIH0  THE  ABKWBIOHT  CLUB. 

Wednesday,  September  13, 1893. 

Mr.  Chaibman:  In  order  to  be  as  concise  as  possible,  and  to  take 
up  as  little  of  your  time  as  possible,  I  have  prepared  a  few  statements 
in  writing  and  beg  your  attention  while  I  read  them: 

The  cotton  manufacturers  of  New  England  are  largely  represented 
by  the  Arkwright  Club,  which  is  made  up  of  the  treasurers  of  the  diff- 
erent corporations  and  represents  an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly 
970,000,006,  divided  among  many  thousand  st^kholders.  A  commit- 
tee of  this  club  is  here  in  behalf  of  the  cotton  interests  of  New  England. 
Were  it  simply  to  plead  for  the  mill-owners  and  stockholders  alone,  I, 
for  one,  should  not  be  here.  But  another  and  far  more  important 
interest  is  the  welfare  of  the  great  population  of  New  England  depend- 
ent ux)on  her  manufacturing  industries. 

New  England  is  not  an  agricultural  or  a  mining  region.  Her  fish- 
eries and  commerce  have  long  since  entered  upon  their  decadence. 
Beyond  her  hay  and  ice  crops  she  contributes  but  an  unimportant  part 
of  the  natural  products  of  our  country. 

n?is  not  always  June  in  New  England,  yet  I  would  not  exchange  it 
for  any  other  home  in  the  world.  The  climate  is  a  rainy  climate, 
hence  the  pursuit  of  her  great  industries  must  be  carried  on  beneath 
shelter.  Though  trammeled  by  many  natural  disadvantages,  she  has, 
by  reason  of  her  maiiufactui'es,  become  an  enormous  consumer  of  the 
products  of  all  the  other  States  in  the  Union. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  any  step  which  will  impair  the  prosperity  of 
the  manufactures  of  New  England,  or  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
particular,  without  immediately,  directly,  and  largely  attacking  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  The  cotton  manufactures  of  this 
country  have  substantially  occupied  the  American  market.  The  cen- 
BOS  of  1890  reports  a  total  value  of  woven  cotton  goods  produced  la 
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thifi  country  of  $198,750,000.  The  total  value  of  cotton  clotli  imported 
(luring  tLe  year  ended  June  30,  1892,  was  but  $4,(i00,00().  The  total 
value  of  cotton" goods  manufactured  at  home  in  1890  was  $208,000,000. 
The  total  value  of  all  cotton  manufactures  imported,  including  wearing 
apparel,  was  less  than  $16,500,000.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  inevit-able  that 
any  legislation  which  increases  the  proportion  of  imported  goods  must 
be  at  the  expense  of  domestic  manufacturers  and  of  the  working  people 
employed  by  them,  and  inasmuch  as  JS^ew  England  employes  76  per 
cent  of  the  spindles  in  operation,  and  employes  in  this  industry  150,000 
operatives,  it  is  evident  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  manufac- 
turers of  New  England  occupy  the  home  market  cannot  be  greatly  dis- 
turbed without  creating  a  danger  of  widespread  disaster. 

But  it  is  not  frequently  considered  how  important  to  the  country,  as 
a  whole,  is  the  prosperity  of  New  England,  and  the  full  employment 
of  its  vast  army  of  people  engaged  in  manufactures.  A  moment's 
consideration  will  lead  the  committee  to  observe  that  while  there  is  no 
other  section  of  the  country  so  densely  populated  as  New  England, 
there  is  also  no  section  which  produces  so  small  a  proportion  of  the 
articles  needed  to  support,  life  and  to  carry  on  manufacture.  With 
three-fourths  of  the  spindles  of  the  country,  it  produces  not  a  pound 
of  cotton  but  consumes  one-fifth  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  thus  a  consumer  of  the  South  for  this  one  article  alone 
in  1890  to  the  value  of  nearly  $77,000,000.  It  grows  less  than  4  per 
cent  of  the  wool  grown  in  the  country,  but  uses  one-half  of  the  total 
clip.  It  mines  not  a  pound  of  coal,  but  uses  not  less  than  10,000,000 
tons  in  its  homes  and  factories.  Of  all  articles  of  food  for  man  and 
bea^t  it  produces  a  sufficiency  of  hay  and  potatoes  only,  and  is  a  cus- 
tomer of  the  West  for  not  less  than  3,000,000  barrels  of  flour.  Manu- 
facturing fully  three-fourths  of  all  the  boots  and  shoes  worn  in  the 
country,  it  is  of  necessity  the  purchaser  of  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  hides  which  are  to  be  tanned  into  leather.  Its  beef  and  pork  are 
not  raised  at  home,  but  are  imported  from  the  West,  it  is  dependent 
upon  the  Northwest  for  its  supplies  of  lumber  to  build  its  houses  and 
factories.  In  short,  there  is  no  other  section  of  the  country  which  is 
required  by  its  lack  of  natural  resources  to  draw  upon  other  parts  of 
the  country  for  anything  like  so  large  a  proportion  of  all  that  it  must 
eat  and  wear  and  manufacture.  In  this  respect  it  is  even  more  start- 
lingly  dependent  ui)on  communities  without  itself  than  is  old  England, 
wkich  contains  vast  stores  of  iron  and  coal,  and  produces  a  very 
material  part  of  its  food,  while  New  England  is  almost  totally  lacking 
in  all  these  resources. 

It  is  not  nec4jssary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  bearing  of  these  facts 
upon  the  question  whether  protection  to  the  cotton  manufacturers 
should  be  continued  or  suddenly  withdrawn. 

The  question  is  whether  it  is  desirable  at  this  time  to  hazard  the 
welfare  of  a  community  which,  man  for  man  and  family  for  family, 
consumes  a  larger  part  of  all  the  products  of  the  country  than  any 
other  section. 

Whatever  prosperity  has  resulted  from  protection  to  our  section  of 
the  country,  has  been  shared  most  liberally  by  all  of  the  people.  The 
greatest  benefit  from  protection  has  accrued  to  the  working  people  and 
not  to  the  manufacturers. 

The  great  fortunes  of  our  country  have  been  made  not  in  manufeu;- 
ture,  but  in  commerce,  railroads,  mines,  and  real  estate.  There  is  a 
difference  between  America  and  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  cotton  man- 
ufaetures.    Here  the  working  people  have  been  elevated  and  prospered 
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as  much  as  the  mill-owners,  while  there  the  mill-owners  have  been 
enriched  rather  than  the  working  people. 

The  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  two  countries  is  sub- 
stantially equal  to  the  diff'erenee  in  their  wages.  We  hear  it  said  that 
cotton  manufacturing  has  outgrown  the  swaddling  clothes  of  infancy 
and  no  longer  needs  any  protection.  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  answer: 
The  wages  of  the  American  operative  compared  with  those  of  the 
British  operative  are  relatively  higher  to-day  than  they  were  sixty 
years  ago.  And  farthermore  the  great  advance  in  international  com- 
munication has  so  cheapened  transportation  as  to  bring  the  foreigner 
nearer  to  our  shores  and  has  minimized  the  protection  that  3,000  miles 
of  ocean  travel  once  afforded. 

To  illustrate  this  fact,  consider  the  great  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  methods  of  doing  business  in  the  last  thirty  years.  In 
1860  the  initiative  in  the  importation  of  cotton  goods  would  be  taken 
by  the  American  merchant,  who  would  send  or  go  to  Europe,  purchase 
his  goods,  and  receive  them  after  a  lapse  of  two  months  or  more.  At 
present  the  foreign  merchant  has  his  agents,  with  their  samples,  in  New 
York,  watching  American  markets  and  ready  to  respond  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  any  favorable  conditions  for  shipping  goods  here.  He  has  at 
his  disposal  the  telegraph  cable  and  several  lines  of  ocean  steamers, 
which  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  week,  competing  for  freight.  The  cost 
of  transportation  is  so  much  lower  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago  that  it 
forms  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  cost  of  goods  than  it  formerly  did, 
and  is  so  insignificant  an  amount  that  it  hardly  reaches  the  retail  price. 
But  aside  from  this  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  change 
of  method  has  diminished  the  power  of  any  given  rate  of  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  American  market  against  foreign  goods,  because  the  risk  which 
comes  from  the  long  interval  between  the  time  the  goods  are  ordered 
and  the  time  they  are  put  upon  the  market  is  completely  eliminated. 
The  importer  now  knows  exactly  what  his  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages wiU  be,  whereas  formerly  he  was  forced  to  estimate  the  condi- 
tions of  the  market  three  months  in  advance.  A  bale  of  cotton  can  be 
laid  down  in  Liverpool,  England,  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  laid  down  in 
New  England.  Every  pound  of  cotton  used  in  New  England  is  brought 
an  average  distance  of  1,000  miles  and  every  pound  of  coal  an  average 
distance  of  500  miles. 

It  is  not  infrequently  remarked  that  it  is  illogical  to  protect  the  mill 
operative  and  not  protect  the  bricklayer,  the  mason,  and  the  carpenter. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  the  bricklayer  is  protected  in  that  no  foreign 
handicraft  can  compete  with  him,  while  the  product  of  foreign  mill 
operatives  can  be  easily  transported  the  world  over.  A  few  dollars  will 
provide  the  building  artisan  with  his  necessary  tools,  while  before  a 
yard  of  cotton  cloth  can  be  made  there  is  an  expenditure  for  the  neces- 
sary tools  and  machinery  equal  to  $1,000  for  each  and  every  operative 
employed.  And  just  at  this  i)oint  let  me  explain  to  you  what  is  an 
unseen,  but  always  a  heavy  expense  in  running  cotton  machinery. 
There  is  no  class  of  machinery  that  runs  at  such  a  rapid  rate  of  speed 
and  wears  out  so  fast,  and  a  manufacturer  very  soon  finds  that  his  mill 
has  grown  old,  and  that  the  machinery  is  superseded  by  improved 
machinery.  So  that  while  he  may  have  a  new  mill  to-day,  seven  years' 
running  will,  so  far  as  the  machinery  is  concerned,  reduce  the  value  at 
least  one  half.  These  conditions  are  not  always  provided  against,  but 
the  manufacturer  who  ignores  them  finds  to  his  cost  that  he  is  soon 
impoverished. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  approaching  the  cotton  schedule 
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with  view  to  revision,  we  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  an 
excessive  tax,  and  the  rates  imposed  are  not  out  of  proi>ortion  to  the 
difterence  in  American  and  foreign  wages.  It  was  only  upon  the  finer, 
higher  grade  of  goods  involving  a  large  cost  for  labor  that  a  slight  ad- 
vance was  made.  The  duty  on  medium  and  coarse  goods  was  reduced. 
In  any  readjustment  of  the  cotton  schedule  of  woven  fabrics  we  earn- 
estly emphasize  the  importance  of  preserving  the  form  and  character 
of  the  present  schedule,  as  it  has  worked  most  satisfactorily,  and  is 
calculated  to  prevent  undervaluations  and  defrauding  of  the  revenue. 

I  beg  to  remind  you  that  while  we  ap[>ear  here  in  the  behalf  of  the 
cotton  manufacturers  of  New  England  that  cotton  manufa(;turing  is  no 
longer  an  exclusively  Kew  England  industry  nor  is  it  confined  to  the 
Koithem  States.  It  is  fast  becoming  national.  The  increase  in  the 
Southern  States  is  surprising,  and  I  may  say  that  Northern  spinners 
are  not  without  some  apprehension  that  they  may  lose  their  supremacy. 
Five  years  ago,  1889-'90,  the  Southern  mills  consumed  480,000  bales. 
This  year  they  have  consumed  744,000  bales,  an  increase  of  264,000 
bales,  or  55  per  cent. 

While  the  Northern  mills  have  increased  200,000  spindles  in  the  last 
year,  the  Southern  mills  have  increased  163,154  spindles  in  the  same 
time. 

While  you  are  sitting  here,  gentlemen,  and  at  the  very  moment  we 
are  discussing  this  question,  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
idle  workmen  all  over  the  land  waiting  anxiously  to  see  what  you  are 
going  to  do,  whether  your  action  is  going  to  be  such  as  to  continue 
them  in  idleness  or  such  as  will  restore  confidence  to  the  business 
world  and  return  them  to  their  work. 

Whatever  course  you  may  be  inclined  to  take  in  this  matter,  we  beg 
you  to  bear  in  mind  and  believe  that  we  honestly  maintain  the  position 
we  take  when  we  say  that  you  should  exercise  the  great^jst  caution  in 
making  any  change  in  a  law  that  has  brought  so  much  good  to  every 
one  and  so  little  harm  to  any  one  in  our  entire  country. 

I  only  appear  here  as  a  representative  of  one  branch  of  cotton  man* 
facture.  There  are  other  men  here  who  represent  the  various  depart? 
ments  of  the  industry  in  which  I  am  interested.  I  particularly  appear 
in  behalf  of  cotton  goods  and  woven-textile  industry,  and  I  shomdbe 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  I  am  able  to  answer. 

Mr.  BBEGKiNBiDaE.  Does  that  include  hosiery  and  underwearf 

Mr.  Lo VEKiNa.  It  does  not.  I  understand  that  there  are  gentlemen 
present  who  appear  in  behalf  of  those  articles. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Define  what  you  mean  by  ^' woven  textiles  f 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  I  mean  fabrics  woven  in  a  loom  with  warp  and 
fining. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  thought  that  was  usually  called  cloth f 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  Yes,  sir,  it  is;  cotton  cloth. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  is  your  industry  located! 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  In  Taunton,  Mass.  Ours  is  a  colored  milL  We 
make  a  variety  of  colored  cotton  fabrics. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  use  ^'upland"  cotton! 

Mr.  LOVERING.  We  use  "upland"  and  "gulf." 

Mr.  Turner.  And  "Sea  Island!" 

Mr.  LOVERING.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  use  any  Sea  Island,  but  I 
interested  in  a  mill  that  does. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  import  any  cotton! 

Mr.  LOVERING.  I  do  not 
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Mr.  Turner.  I  believe  the  use  of  common  Egyptian  cotton  has 
largely  increased  in  New  England t 

Mr.  LovERiNa.  I  believe  it  has  in  some  of  the  finer  mills. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  think  a  duty  ought  to  be  put  on  Egyptian 
cotton  t 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  It  is  immaterial  to  me.  Upon  the  general  principle 
of  protection,  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Turner.  Has  there  been  an  increased  use  of  Egyptian  cotton  t 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  not  considered  that  matter  much  T 

Mr.  LovERiNa.  It  has  not  been  brought  to  my  mind,  not  being  espe- 
cially interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Ic  is  a  competitor  with  sea  island,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  LovERiNG-.  I  understand  so ;  it  is  finer  fiber,  but  it  is  more^ 
irregalar. 

Mr.  Turner.  About  what  is  the  average  duty  on  goods  that  youi 
manufacture  t 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  average  duty. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  as  much  as  5  cents  per  square  yard  t 

Mr.  Lovering.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  more  than  3. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  highest  rate  on  goods  which  you  manu- 
facture t 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  Not  over  3  cents  a  square  yard. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  style  of  these  goods  Y 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  I  make  some  coarse  ginghams,  cottonades  for  men^s 
wear,  and  a  variety  of  dress  goods,  beside  striped  shirtings. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  American  market  is  your  only  market  t 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  It  is  almost  entirely  our  only  market.  We  have  at 
times  shipped  some  goods  of  a  certain  grade  to  India,  made  especially 
for  that  purpose.  * 

Mr.  Turner.  White  goods  1 

Mr.  LovERiNa.  They  were  white  goods,  and  there  were  also  some 
colored  goods  made  by  us. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  send  any  goods  to  China  f 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  speak  of  the  present  law  having  reduced  the 
duties  on  those  lower  goods  t 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  Yes,  sir.    It  will  be  seen  by  my  paper. 

Mr.  Turner.  These  goods  mentioned  have  had  a  lower  duty  put 
upon  them  in  the  last  Congress.    Do  you  make  any  of  them  t 

Mr.  LovBRiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  style  do  you  makd,  and  if  a  lower  rate  of  duty 
was  fixed  under  the  present  law,  would  it  make  any  material  differ- 
ence! 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  I  have  made  very  low-priced  shirtings.  I  sell  them 
at  not  over  6  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  Turner.  These  Southern  mills  that  you  suggest  have  prospered 
so  and  increased  consumption  of  cotton  to  a  certain  extent  are  engaged, 
almost  entirely  on  that  class  of  goods  on  which  the  duties  were  lowered!.' 

Mr.  Lo VERiNa.  The  Southern  goods  are  gradually  growing  finer.  lui 
the  last  five  or  six  years  they  have  gained  from  an  average  of  12  to» 
that  of  15  ^.  That  would  mean  that  the  finer  grades  are  found  to> 
be  profitable. 

Mr.  Turner.  They  are  unable  to  compete  with  you  in  the  finer 
grades  of  goods  in  the  shape  of  cloth! 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  not* 
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Mr.  TuKNBB.  I  (lid  not  nie«in  to  say  anytliing  aa  to  what  they  might 
do  in  the  future,  for  1  hope  thoy  will  be  able  to  compete  with  you. 

Mr.  LovERiNa.  The  faet  is  that  some  of  the  very  worst  comi>etition 
we  have  comes  from  the  Southern  mills. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  present  time  they  are 
engaged  on  a  class  of  cotton  goods  that  find  a  market,  and  they  oan 
not  compete  with  you  on  the  finer  goods! 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  Some  of  them  are  engaged  on  goods  that  go  to  for- 
eign countries;  but  much  of  that  class  of  goods  have  found  their  way 
to  the  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Western  markets.  I  am  painfolly 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  certainly  wish  you  no  harm,  but  T  am  glad  that  th^y 
are  finding  their  way  into  the  Western  markets.  They  have  had  a 
trade  with  China  at  the  South  f<»r  some  time.  Uave  you  such  a  trade 
in  the  North  ? 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  We  have  not. 

Mr.  Eeed  (to  Mr.  Turner).     You  said  "at  the  North.'' 

Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Tx)vering  knows  to  what  I  am  referring. 

Mr.  Beed.  You  said  "at  the  North;"  and  he  is  answering  as  to  his 
own  mill.    Do  you  understand  that,  Mr.  Levering? 

Mr.  Turner.  This  is  a  conversation  between  the  gentleman  and 
myself.    He  represents  the  Arkwright  Club. 

Mr.  Beed  (to  Mr.  Lovering).  Do  most  of  the  members  of  the  Ark- 
wright Club  compete  in  the  China  trade? 

Mr.  Lovering.  Some  of  them  do.  I  thought  Mr.  Turner  was  asking 
me,  personally,  as  a  manufaeturer,  and  not  as  to  those  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Heed.  You  misunderstand  each  other.  You  should  not  auswer 
erroneously. 

Mr.  LovERiNa.  I  should  be  willing  to  answer  as  a  manufacturer  or 
as  president  of  the  Arkwright  Club. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  was  endeavoring  to  find  out  whether  the  mills  in 
that  line  of  product  in  New  England  were  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Keed.  There  are  mills  in  my  own  district  engaged  in  that  trade 
almost  exclusively. 

Mr.  Lovering.  Those  are  the  Laconia  and  Pepperill.  I  understand 
they  have  a  large  trade  there. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Pepperill  has  been  a  long  time  in  the  China  trade. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  kind  of  goods t 

Mr.  Lovering.  White  goods.  I  think  they  make  colored  goods  some- 
times; but  they  send  a  great  many  white  goods. 

Mr.  Turner.  Twillings  and  plaids  go  abroad,  do  they  nott 

Mt.  Lovering.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  plaids  being  shipped  abroad 
except  there  may  be  some  from  the  South. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  proportion  of  cotton  goods,  if  you  can  tell  ns^ 
goes  abroad  for  a  market  t 

Mr.  Lovering.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that.  I  conld  get 
those  figures  and  send  them  to  you;  but  I  would  not  undertake  to  ^ve 
them  otthandi 

Mr.  Chair-man.  There  was  1,000,000  yards  sent  out  in  1892. 

Mr.  Lovering.  Those  were  colored  goods. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  the  American  mills  require  protection  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  law,  how  is  it  that  they  are  able  to  export  so  many  of 
their  products  and  sell  them  in  free- trade  countries? 

Mr.  I^OVERING.  One  reason  is  that  they  are  able,  and  haye  been 
able,  to  send  goods  to  China  through  the  superiority  of  their  goodlh 
and  in  that  way  they  have  acquired  that  mai*ket.    They  have   nw 
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given  the  foreigner  the  same  class  of  goods  that  the  English  give 
them.  In  other  words,  they  have  put  in  a  good  deal  of  foreign  mate- 
rial; they  have  pat  in  barytes,  or  China  clay.  It  is  on  the  extremely 
low  product  that  they  are  able  to  compete.  They  have  the  very  low- 
est prices  of  goods  that  are  made.  It  is  a  class  of  goods  that  is  most 
easily  made,  involving  the  smallest  amount  of  labor.  It  is  not  always 
that  they  can  send  them.  They  are  frequently  outbid,  and  have  to 
find  a  market  elsewhere.  It  has  been  so  with  the  Peppenll  mills,  and 
the  Laconia,  quite  frequently.  They  found  sometimes  that  they  could 
not  sell  Uie  product. 

Mr.  TUBNBB.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  been  able  to  enter  into  «ther 
markets  by  the  superior  character  of  the  fabrics.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  reputation  in  that  marketf 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  I  think  that  is  now  largely  in  their  favor. 

Mr.  TuBKiTB.  Is  there  no  possibility  that  you  can  «till  further  ad- 
vance in  this  foreign  progress!  Is  there  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
list  of ^oods  you  can  sell  abroadt 

Mr.  liOVEBlNG.  By  due  protection  to  the  business,  and  producing 
goods  more  economically  with  a  reductioii  in  the  labor  cost,  we  might 
extend  the  amount. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Can  you  suggest  any  duties  that  could  be  decreased 
without  detriment  to  the  interest  you  represent! 

Mr.  LovEBiNa.  I  would  not  care  to  suggest  any^  I  do  not  think  I 
could. 

Mr.  TtJBNBB.  Tour  industry  is  prosperous! 

Mr.  LovBEiNG.  Measureably  so. 

Mr.  TUBTfint.  I  saw  a  statement  which  I  would  like  to  have  you 
verify,  and  that  is,  that  at  Fall  Biver  they  were  prosperous,  but  ceased 
to  manufactigre,  and  tiiey  gave  as  a  reason  that  the  consumers  would 
not  take  their  goods.    Was  that  correct! 

Mr.  LoVBBlNa.  Th^  suspended  at  Fall  River  because  they  could 
not  sell  their  goods  at  the  market  price — ^for  what  they  could  afford  to 
make  them  for.  The  price  of  print  cloths  in  Fall  River  is  about  the 
same  as  the  cotton  market  It  may  be  one-eight  down  or  up,  or  one-six- 
teenth down  or  up.  It  is  owing  to  what  the  printers  are  willing  to 
pay.  If  printers  have  no  use  for  the  eloth  they  wiU  not  buy  it  at  any 
price,  unless  some-one  wants  to  speculate. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  That  state  of  things  began  with  the  present  financial 
stress! 

Mr.  LovEBiNa.  It  has  been  going  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  There 
was  a  period  a  few  months  ago  when  they  were  in  a  better  condition. 
Some  cloths  are  low  in  comparison  with  other  goods,  and  they  were 
piled  up. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  reduction  in  prices 
of  cotton  fabrics  in  the  last  year  or  two! 

1^.  LovEBiNG.  There  has  been  a  fair  reduction,  but  the  reduction 
has  rather  kept  pace  with  the  less  price  of  cotton  than  anything  else. 
Cotton  has  beeai  cheaper  within  the  last  two  years.  That  has  made 
goods  cheax>er. 

Mr.  TtJBNEB.  Has  there  been  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  cotton  goods 
commensurate  with  the  price  of  cotton  !  Make  the  comparison  with  the 
PepperiU  or  New  York  prints  for  shirtings,  which  is  a  standard  artii'ie. 

Mr.  LovEEma.  I  believe  there  has. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  New  York 
mills  shirting! 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  There  are  other  gentlemen  more  capable  of  answer- 
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ing  that  than  T  am,  when  yoa  nsk  about,  tbat  a]>ecif1n  thioff.  They  an 
competitors  of  the  New  York  mills,  who  know  better  than  I;  bat  tiien 
baB  been,  I  think,  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gooda,  jnst  about  equal- 
ing the  matter,  on  account  of  the  less  price  for  cotton. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Print  cloths  and  cambrics  advanced  soon  after  As 
passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  did  they  noti 

Mr.  LoTBBiKG.  I  have  not  that  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Whitinq.  The  duty  was  lower  on  that  clasn  of  j;oods  the  year 
after  that  bill  went  into  efi'ect.     1  would  like  an  explanation  of  that. 

Mr.  LoT£BiKO.  If  anybody  can  tell  me  why  print  cloths  go  np  and 
down  I  woald  like  to  know.  I  tbink  tbe  manufacturers  would  like  to 
have  some  explanation  about  it.  Very  often  there  is  a  glut,  and  thsD 
they  lose  confidence  in  them,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  gooda  will 
be  up  again. 

Mr.  WHlTmo.  Take  cambrics;  they  have  advanced  nearly  100  per 
cent. 

Mr.  LOVEBINO.  I  know  nothing  abont  that. 

Mr.  Stetens.  Print  cloths  run  up  more  than  any  other  kind  of  goods. 

Mr.  LOTEBllfa.  They  mn  np  to  a  greater  percentage.  They  aie3| 
cents  to-day,  and  they  have  been  within  a  year  as  high  as  4  cents.  The 
difference  between  H  cents  and  4  cents  is  a  very  large  percentage. 

Mr.  Beeoktmeidgb.  Why  shonld  they  vary  more  than  other  goodal 

Mr.  LOTEBiNG.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  could  give  yon  one  veaaoa. 
calicoes  are  a  great  matter  of  fashion,  and  print  cloths  are  never  aoM 
to  be  worn.  They  are  sold  for  printing.  Sometimes  low  ginghams  and 
low  plaids  will  be  all  tbe  rage,  and  then  again  prints  will  be  al]  tiie 
rage.  That  may  continue  from  one  to  ten  years,  and  then  print  elotha 
will  have  their  innings  as  well  as  the  other  goods. 

Mr.  Bbeokikbidqe.  What  is  meant  by  "  print  cloths"  is  the  olotlt 
after  it  is  printed  t 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  It  is  print  cloth  in  brown  as  it  comes  from  the  loon. 

Mr.  Beboktmbidge.  Does  that  vary! 

Mr.  Loveeing.  They  have  got  to  be  pretty  close  now.  Th^  an 
making  print  cloths  very  low,  and  they  are  selling  very  low. 

Mr.  BBEOKlNBrDGE.  I  imagine  that  the  factor  of  fashion  of  whiA 
yoo  speak  would  cause  much  more  extensive  variations  in  the  printed 
cloths  than  in  the  otbert 

Mr.  liOTEBiNG.  Occasionally  a  manufacturer  will  hii 
thing.  A  few  years  ago  they  hit  upon  the  indigo  blues,  a 
wanted  the  indigo  print.  The  consequence  was  that  cali 
and  the  demand  for  prints  was  such  that  they  could  not  ki 
One  affects  the  other.  It  is  a  matter  of  fashion.  I  d 
there  are  a  thousand  yards  of  print  cloths  used  for  any  i 
than  to  be  printed  into  prints  by  dyeing. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidoe.  After  the  cloth  is  colored,  if  the 
developed  what  is  called  a  taking  style,  ought  it  not  to 
have  a  value  out  of  proportion  to  the  labor  or  raw  materi 

Mr.  LovEEiNO.  It  may  be  so ;  but  the  reverse  is  somet] 
where  a  style  is  not  taking  and  a  man  duds  that  he  can 
the  undesirable  goods  readily,  and'he  may  often  find  that 
out  at  a  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Bbecsihbidoe.  Therefore,  that  is  speculative,  and 
npon  fashion t 

Mr.  Lovebino.  Tee,  sirj  anything  guided  by  tastes  h 
speculative. 
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Mr.  BBECs:iNBiDaE.  Is  not  England  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion from  the  coarser  to  the  finer  goods! 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  Slowly ;  yes.  They  have  made  within  the  last  twenty 
years  great  strides;  x>erhaps  within  the  last  year  or  two  not  so  much. 

Mr.  BBECKiNBiDaE.  Has  your  establishment  made  the  finer  classes 
of  cotton  t 

Mr.  LoYEBiNa.  I  will  say  that  the  gentleman  who  will  follow  me 
will  answer  that  more  definitely  than  I  can.  I  want  to  say,  too,  that 
there  are  gcDtlemen  who  were  to  be  here  on  Friday  morning  who  were 
not  able  to  appear  at  11:30.  They  are  particularly  interested  in  this 
fine  grade  of  goods.  A  gentleman  from  the  Wamsutta  Mills,  of  Fall 
Eiver,  also  makes  these  fine  goods. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  In  regard  to  the  labor  in  the  coarser  cotton 
goods  which  we  export,  is  there  not  some  discrepancy  in  the  wages 
paid  here  and  the  wages  paid  abroad!  Are  not  our  wages  relatively 
much  higher  in  that  line  of  business  than  goods  of  the  finer  grades! 

Mr.  LoYEBiNG.  Relatively  as  much  higher  as  the  wages  over  there^  I 
should  say,  yes. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  And  still  we  are  able  to  export  them! 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I  think  the  reason  why  we  can  not  export  the 
finer  grade  of  goods  is  that  they  cost  so  much  more! 

Mr.  LovEBiNa.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BBECKiNBil)aE.  In  the  metal  business  we  export  these  goods  to 
a  considerable  extent,  except  pig  iron  and  steel  rails;  but  in  those 
articles  which  involve  a  large  amount  of  labor,  such  as  locomotives, 
builders'  hardware,  and  cutlery,  we  are  large  exporters! 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  I  am  not  familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Why  have  we  been  able  to  export  most  largely 
those  goods  in  which  there  is  most  labor  cost;  that  you  can  not  do  in 
your  business,  which  leads  us  to  expect  that  you  ought  to  do  it! 

Mr.  LovEBiNa.  I  can  not  answer.  In  the  regular  staples  our  goods 
are  very  close. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  You  do  not  know  any  reason,  then,  why  they 
should  be  able  to  do  that  in  the  metal  and  not  be  able  to  do  it  in  the 
cotton  business! 

Mr.  LoVEBiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BBEOKiNBrDOE.  You  can  not  explain  why  this  fact  exists! 

Mr.  LoYEBiNG.  I  should  not  want  to  undertake  it  on  my  feet. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Is  it  not  true  that  manidacture  of  these  finer 
grades  of  cotton  goods  is  the  newer  part  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industry,  and  are  not  perhaps  yet  in  excess  of  the  demand  in  this 
country! 

Mr.  LOVEBING.  I  think  they  will  find  it  close  business.  They  do  not 
make  inordinate  profits. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  I  am  speaking  of  the  age  of  the  business. 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  I  think  that  after  ten  or  twelve  years  they  wiU  find 
a  closer  business  than  they  have  ever  found. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Do  you  know  whether  they  made  any  efforts  to 
extend  their  trade  in  the  foreign  markets! 

Mr.  LOVEBING.  I  think  efforts  are  constantly  being  made  to  extend 
the  trade.  That  comes  not  directly  from  the  manufacturers,  but  from 
people  engaged  in  commerce,  who  are  all  the  time  trying  to  find  some 
American-made  goods  which  they  can  put  into  the  foreign  market. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  What  efforts  have  you  made  in  your  establish' 
ment  to  extend  your  foreign  trade! 
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Mr.  LOTBBING.  I  bave  sent  some  goods  to  India,,  and  got  mr-W 
about  two  yeara  after  I  sent  them.  I  did  not  lose  auy  monef  on  tfaai^ 
bat  I  did  not  make  any. 

Mr.  Bbeokikbidqe.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  delay  In  gsMif 
your  pay  t 

Mr.  LovERiNo.  I  tbiiib:  it  is  tbe  experience  of  all  business  mMLflKt 
when  they  send  goods  abroad  they  are  a  litiig  time  in  getting  payaMBtt 
The  special  delay  in  tbis  case  was  because  thoy  went  at  tiiO:  wiiMf 
season  of  the  year;  so  I  had  to  wait  imtil  the  following  seaaoD*  mH 
then  I  had  to  negotiate  the  draft  through  Loudon  to  be  paid  in  BIdj  ' 

Mr.  BBECKU4BIDGE.  You  bave  not  made  persistent  eflbrta  to'« 
your  trade  to  foreign  countriesf 

Hr.  LoTEBiNQ.  Persoually,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Bbbckinbldob.  Do  you  know  of  any  maaufactarers  wlMkJMlv 
the  finer  class  of  goodn  who  have  done  sol 

Mr.  Lovebinq.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bbbckinbidob.  You  have  never  heard  of  anyT 

Mr.  LovBBiKG.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Pi.YN£.  If  the  American  locomotive  is  sent  abroad,  ia  tt.  aot 
because  it  is  better  made,  and  therefore  can  withstand  ail  competllte 
of  the  foreign  locomotivet 

Mr.  LoTBBiNG.  I  sbould  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Paynb.  As  to  some  of  the  other  articles  wbicb  requitQ  ft.UA 
degree  of  skill  in  the  manufacture,  the  same  thing  would  hold  itqeAf 

Mr.  LoTBBiNG.  Speaking  of  cutlery,  I  can  understand  tJittt*  I,HI 
told — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true — that  a  belter  ax  is  andBrlC 
America  than  anywhere  else  in  tbe  world.  ^, 

Mr.  FA.YNB.  Is  it  not  so  with  machine-made  watcbesf  Qvj  jiaik 
watches  made  in  America  command  good  prices  in  foreign  i       ~    ' 

Mr.  LovBBlNG.  I  have  been  told  so,    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  accounts  for  the  American  ax  and  t] 
watch  crowding  out  the  foreign  ax  and  tbe  foreign  watch: 
people  want  the  best  article  I 

Mr.  LoTBRiNG.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Paynb.  There  are  a  certain  class  of  people  who  w 
There  certainly  is  in  this  country. 

Ml.  LovEBiNG.  Tbe  best  is  good  enough  here. 


COTTON  CI-OTH. 
(Fincnpki  8«t-«t8.) 

Fbidat,  l^eptemlh 
BTATXMZHT  OF  KB.  B.  B.  OK&SB,  07  7ALL  BIVEB,  HA: 

Mr.  Ghatbman  :  I  represent  the  King  Philip  Mills,  who 
yams  to  Mr.  Sanford,  but  we  go  further  and  we  weave  tbi 
and  make  fine  cotton  goods.  The  principal  thing  I  havi 
appearing  before  tlie  committee  in  the  first  place  is  to  ask 
not  abandon  the  present  specific  duties  on  cotton  gooi 
rather  take  a  decrease  of  duty  and  have  it  specific  than  < 
advance  if  it  was  ad  valorem.  This  is  the  way  I  feel  abon 
the  interests  of  our  concern  are  involved. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  are  speaking  about  cotton  dothsl 
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Mr.  Ghase.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  specific  duty  to  be 
arrange  upon  cotton  cloths,  as  you  will  find  out  ux)on  investigation, 
because  it  is  levied  on  the  width,  on  the  square  yard.  I  think  it  has 
operated  very  well  indeed.  In  fact  we  know  this  class  of  goods  can  not 
come  in  under  a  specific  duty,  but  if  an  ad  valorem  rate  was  fixed  upon 
them,  we  find  they  are  sold  very  low  indeed  in  competition  with  our 
goods.  I  realize  the  fact  that  all  manufacturers  are  very  much  alike 
and  like  to  be  relieved  from  competition.  That  I  do  not  exx)ect  nor 
ask  for.  I  do  believe  and  think  we  can  prove  that  there  is,  however, 
certain  existing  conditions  as  between  the  foreign  manufactui-ers  and 
ourselves  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  overcome,  and  all  I  would  ask 
for  is  that  this  condition  under  the  tarifl^  laws  be  equalized.  But  this 
labor  and  taxation  has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sauford;  they  are  the 
principal  ones.  To  satisfactorily  adjust  what  that  should  be  on  any 
particular  fabric  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  me  and  I  realize  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  for  you.  I  will  be  pertiectly  content  for  the  present  duty 
to  remain,  but  if  there  be  any  decrease  I  hope  it  will  be  a  very  small 
one,  and  conservative  until  we  find  out  what  we  can  do.  We  take  it 
that  you  do  not  wi&^  to  close  us  up  or  drive  us  out  of  the  business.  If 
we  have  to  reduce  our  labor,  of  course  that  is  their  misfortune,  but  we 
do  not  like  to  do  that.  We  would  like  to  keep  on.  the  same  basis  we 
are  now.  I  have  a  pocketfiil  of  documents,  and  if  it  will  be  of  any  in- 
terest to  the  committee  I  would  like  to  read  them,  but  as  I  understand 
their  time  is  limited  I  will  not  attempt  to  read  them.  These  papers  give 
the  names  of  specific  mills  abroad,  and  takes  each  branch  in  the  mill 
and  gives  the  earnings  of  the  operators  employed  in  that  branch,  and 
our  own  earnings  set  against  it  so  that  you  can  see  exactly  the  diffi^rence. 
I  have  also  here  samples  of  goods. 

The  Ghaibman.  From  what  source  do  you  get  these  figures? 

Mr.  Ghase.  I  have  a  gentleman  who  got  tl^m  for  me,  who  is  one  of 
our  employes,  who  went  to  England. 

The  Ghaibman.  Have  you  compared  them  with  the  figures  in  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  through  Gol.  GarroU  Wright? 

Mr.  Ghase.  I  have  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  agree  with 
them  or  not.  We  are  willing  to  stand  back  of  our  figures  whether  they 
agree  with  Mr.  Wright's  or  not.  We  know,  of  course,  the  figures,  so 
far  as  our  mill  is  concerned,  are  correct,  and  as  to  the  figures  made 
abroad,  we  believe  Mr.  £Layes,  who  is  one  of  our  employes,  has  done  the 
honest  thing.  He  also  worked  in  England  as  well  as  worked  for  us, 
and  perhaps  he  can  give  a  more  intelligent  idea  as  to  the  conditions 
between  the  two  countries  than  I  can  give  you,  because  that  is  his  native 
heath  when  you  talk  about  England,  and  it  is  not  mine.  Do  you  desire 
that  I  should  leave  these  documents? 

The  Ghaibman.  If  you  desire  to  do  so.  We  have  some  exportation 
of  cotton,  they  are  the  coarse  grades? 

Mr.  Ghase.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 

The  Ghaibman.  Then,  we  have  some  importations? 

Mr.  Ghase.  They  are  the  finer. 

The  Ghaibman.  They  are  not  made  in  this  country,  are  they? 

Mr.  Ghase.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  goods  such  as  are  imported.  We  are 
in  competition  with  English-made  goods.  Such  goods  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  McKinley  bill  were  seiUng  for  12|,  and  we  are  now  selling 
at  11^  here;  that  is,  the  last  time  we  sold.  They  have  got  to  sell  at  a 
loss  if  they  sell  at  all,  because  there  is  hardly  any  market,  and  compe- 
tition is  pretty  fierce  on  fine  goods. 

The  Ghaibman.  Does  fashion  have  anything  to  do  with  this  import? 
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Mr.  Ghabb.  Tea,  sir;  feshioQ  has  a  ^eatdeal  to  do  with  Bvetytiblg, 
If  yoa  caD  strike  something  that  nobody  else  makes  yon  will  get  ft 
market  and  get  a  good  price,  and  you  will  make  money  whatever  wagr 
it  works.  On  the  lower  grades  of  goods  the  foreign  competition  dots 
not  amnant  to  very  much,  but  in  the  higher  grades  the  labor  is  a  la^a 
element,  and  the  competition  increases  it.  And  on  certain  very  Am 
^oda  we  do  not  pretend  to  make  them  at  all,  and  can  not  nnderpVM- 
«Dt  conditions.    We  are  working  that  way  as  last  as  we  can. 

The  Ghaibsun.  Do  yoa  pay  yonr  men  at  Fall  Kiver  higher  wagM 
than  other  parts  of  the  country,  say,  for  inHtance,  higher  wages  than  in 
Alainef 

Mr.  Chase.  My  impression  is  we  do. 

The  Ohairmam.  Have  yoa  ever  compared  your  wages  with  the  Sontli- 
em  mills  T 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not.  They  are  reputed  to  be  higher,  tmt  1 
have  never  made  a  personal  comparison.  The  Southern  mills,  of  ooiUM^ 
In  their  competition  with  such  mills  as  I  represent  would  not  amoont  to 
a  great  deal.  We  require  higher  skilled  operators.  The  work  Ui^  on 
doing  in  the  Sonth,  whatever  they  may  do  in  the  future,  has  been  dinfl 
comparatively  with  inexperienced  hands. 

The  Chatrhait.  A  gentlemen  testifies  the  mills  are  beirinninirln  rm. 
dace  a  finer  cloth  which  was  pressing  upon  the  New  En 

Hr.  Chase.  I  think  it  has  that  tendency.  I  think  it  i 
all  over  the  country  and  all  over  the  world  to  increas 
weaving  and  to  get  it  better  and  better,  and  as  aman  risei 
in  intelligence  and  progress,  as  they  do  in  this  country  j 
they  want  better  and  better  goods,  and  weare  using  oar 
as  we  can  to  satisfy  them. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  : 

Hr.  Cbase.  No,  sir;  I  have  said  all  that  I  desire  to  sa 


Antriean  wage$. 

Hen  twMer  tenders «10. 00 

Women 7.00to8.00 

Doffer 5.00 

Winders,  piecework 7.  GO  to  9. 00 


TWISTIKG  ROOM  HELP. 

Manahetter,  Engh 


Men  twiater  tenders 

Women  twister  tenders 


Fay  coll  for  the  mill  in  America  amonnts  to  94,000  per  week ;  in 
p«r  week,  or  abont  38  per  cent  against  American  niaaufactories  ii 
eotton  yams. 

The  stHtement  is  made  by  one  of  the  beat-known  American  snpe 
bM  had  twenty-five  years  experience  in  EDglish  milU,  and  is  now 
this  country,  that  the  operatives  in  the  American  initia  do  not  p 
work  than  they  do  in  the  Zngliab  mills;  in  fact,  he  claims  that  o\ 
the  climate  is  against  ns,  beioK  too  narm;  and,  if  anything,  he  i: 
goods  from  the  same  namber  ot  hands  in  Kngland  than  he  can  her« 
qnality  of  work,  owing  ba  the  better  training  and  long  ezperie. 
English  operatives. 
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Chmparisim  of  wage$  Mween  a  fine  American  and  Engli$h  spinning  mill  working  on  the 

same  production  and  ike  same  output. 


C^RD  BOOM  HELP. 


American  wages — Ptciter  room. 

Per  week. 

B0B8  picker  tender $10.00 

8  helpers,  men;  $7 21.00 

Total  wages 31.00 


Manohester,  England,  wages — Picker  room. 

Per  week. 

Boss  picker  tender $4. 88 

3  women  helpers,  $2. 50 7. 50 


Oyer  100  per  cent  against  American  mill. 

Amei'ioan  wages. 

Per  week. 

Boss  grinders $10. 00 

Stripper  tenders 7.50 

Lap  carrier  boy 5. 00 


Total  wages 12.38 


Mandhester,  England,  waget. 

Per  week. 

Boss  grinders $6.08 

Stripper  tenders,  men 4. 38 

Lap  carrier  boy 2. 00 


Total  wages 22.50 

Difference  against  American  mill,  80  per  cent. 
American  wages. 


Total  wages 12.46 


Per  week. 

Slabber   intermediate   and 

jack  firame,  women  help 

earn $8.00to$8.50 

Comber  tenders '. 7. 00 

Drawing  tenders 7. 00 


Rinff- frame  spinning $7.00 

Doners  frame  spinning 4.50 

Mule-spinning,  2, 000  spindles  to 
the  pair : 
Spinners  average  . .  .$15. 00  to  $16. 00 

Piecers  average 7.00 

Back  boys  average 4.50 

Total  cost  pair  males 26. 50 

Difference  against  American  mill,  60  per  cent. 


Manchester,  England,  wages. 

Per  week. 
Best  Women  help  for  same 

work  earn  only 148.=$3. 40 

Comber  tenders 148.=  3.40 

Drawing  tenders 12s.=  3.00 


Ring-frame — ^highest  wages . .  $3. 75 

Doffers 4«.       1.00 


Male-spinning,  2, 000  spindles 
to  the  pair : 

Spinners  average $11. 00 

Piecers  average 15«.  =:3. 75 

Back  boys  average 2. 00 


Total  cost  pair  mules.. 


16.75 


Comparison  of  wages. 


Engineer 

Firemen 

Slanher  tenders  •verage. . 
Cloth  inepectors  average. 

Boys  (half  time) 

Loom-fl  xers  .iverage 

Spoolers 


J.  Whittaker  Sc 
Co.,  Church. 


33«. 
21«. 
d5s. 
26*. 

37«. 
14s. 


$7.  Ml 
:  5.08 
:  8.47 
:   6.29 
.601 
:  8.95| 
:  3.88 


King 
Phil$ 
MUls. 


$24.00 
0.57 
10.08 
10.50 
•6.00 
12.83 
5.50 


*Girla  (cloth  room). 


TAXR8,   ETC. 

Lees  Brook  Spinning  Company,  Oldham.  Capital,  £80,000  ($384,000).  Taxes  for 
86,000  spindles  (85,920)  are  £654  Bs.  Sd.  per  year,  eqnal  to  $3, 167. 46. 

King  Philip  Mills.    124,000  spindles.    Taxes  are  about  $26, 000. 

Ormerod  Hardcastle  d&  Co.,  Bolton.  110,000  spindles  and  400  looms.  Weekly 
pay  roll  £700,  eqnal  to  $3, 388. 

King  Philip  Mills.    124,000  spindles.    Weekly  pay  roll  $10, 000. 

Good  mill  coals  in  Lancashire  are  about  6s.  per  ton  (never  over  6s,  Sd.),  or  $1.45... 

King  Philip  Mills  pay  $3.65  and  $4.25.. 

T  H ^ 
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tKota  W.84  p«r  pound  aterling.    TTwi)  It}  reota  p<v  ■liillln(.l 

Huiiront  ManiifnctiiriDf!  Compsnj,   near  AccriDgtou 16t.  6<t.^4&,0t 

Vine  Spinning  Company,  OswaldtwiBtle 17a.  1<M.^  4.Sli 

Accrington  CoTiperative  Spinning  Oompony : 

One  at20« ^  4.H 

Two  at  14a =:  3.IH 

Union  Street  Manufacturing  Company,  OvK  Darmen  J ^^'iSJ—  ^SP 

Hippiugs  Vale  Spinning  Company,  OswaliUwigtlu 18«.  64.=:  A-M} 

Average  price  paid  nearly ....,,     4,37 

King  PhiUp  Milla,  CS.  58  and  (7. 42. 
Grinders: 

Hnncoat  Hannfaotaring  Company,  near  Accrington 
"■'■■'"  "      aldtw'  - 


Vine  Spinning  Company,  OnwaldtwiBtle 3(«.:=  5,8t 

Aci^rington  Cooperative  Spinning  Company 31*,^  SLf" 

Union  Street  Mannfantnring  Company,  Over  Darwen 22a.  Td,^  B^i 


lirton  Cooperative  Spinning  Company 31*,^  SLffl 

Street  Mannfantnring  Company,  Over  Darwen ^a.  Td,^  BbW 

Hippinga  Vale  Spinning  Compnuy £3a.  Orf.^  &H| 

AvMage  nearly j.j| 

King  Philip  Mills,  $9. 26. 

Alley  boy  a : 

Huncost  Mannfoctnring  Company,  ne»T  Accrington Til    i  W-3W 

Vine  Spinning  Company,  Oswaldtwiatle 17a.  64.^  A>5| 

Accriiij^on  Cooperative  Spinning  Company Ua.ss  |l4| 

Union  Street  Manafactnring  Company,  Over  Darivon ia».-=  LW 

Hippinga  Valo  Spinning  Cnmpany,  OawnUHwiBtle ir     '  " 

Average  price 

King  Philip  Milk,  96. 
Drawing  tenders : 

Hnncoat  Mann factii ring  Company,  near  Accrington 

Vine  Spinning  Company,  Oawaldtwiatle 2 

Accrington  Coiiperative  Spinning  Company 

Union  Street  Uanufactnring  Company,  Over  Darn-en 

Hippings  Vale  Spinning  Company,  Oswaldtwiatlo 

Average 

King  Philip  Mills,  48. 
SveeperB: 

Etoys  16  to  17  years 

King  Philip  Mills,  girlsjnst  over  school  age,  f3.7l. 

Lap  andTOving  carriers 1' 

King  Philip  MUls,  $7.20. 

Lapmachinu  tenders  ;  Ormerod,  Uardoastle  &,  Co.,  Bultou '.  .. 

King  Philip  Mills,  16. 
Comber  girls,  6  head  machines  :  Ormerod,  Hardcostle  &,  Co.,  Bolton  . 

King  Philip  Mills,  6  head  machines,  97.25. 
Slubbers  : 

Hnncoat  Spinning  Company  (single),  neta  Accrington 

Vine  Spinning  Company,  OswaldtwiBtle IJ 

Accrington  C'Hiperative  Spinning  Company 

Union  Street  ManufacturiDg  Company,  Over  Dar wen 20 

HippingB  Vale  Sjiinniug  Compnny,  OswaldtwiBtle 

Average 
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King  FhUip  Mills,  t6  spindles,  $8.50. 

Intermediate  : 

Huucoat  Spinning  Company,  near  Accrington  (pairs  100) 25«.=$6. 05 

Vine  Spinning  Company,  Oswald twistle 18«.  3d.=  4. 41| 

Accrington  Cooperative  Spinning  Company 24».  Hd.=  5. 92 

Hippings  Vale  Spinning  Company,  Oswalatwistle 24«.  =  5. 81 

Union  Street.  Maunfacturiug  Company,  Over  Darwen 18«.  10d.=  4. 56 

Average 5.35 

King  PhUip  Mills,  $7.82. 

Roving  frames : 

Hnncoat  Spinning  Company,  near  Accrington 22«.  6^.=$5. 44^ 

Vine  Spinning  Company,  Oswaldtwistle 228,  Qd,=  5. 44^ 

Accrington  Cooperative  Spinning  Company 22«.=  5. 32 

Hippings  Vale  Spinning  Company,  Oswaldtwistle j  22»  =  5  ^ 

Union  Street  Mauufact'.iriu^  Company,  Over  Darwon 33«.  6d,=z  5. 68f 

Average 5.38 

King  PhUip  Mills,  $10. 

Fine  jack  frames  :  Ormerod,  Hardcastle  Sl  Co.,  Bolton,  about 25«.=$6.05 

King  Phi  ip  MiUs,  $9. 

Mule  apinnivg, 

[Mules,  744  spindles.] 


52*8 
60^8 
70'8 
80'8 
OO's 

100*8 

no's 
120*8 


Price  per  100  hanks. 


Bolton. 

King  Philip 

MillR. 

$3.46 

$4.25 

3.72 

4.51 

4.02 

4.76 

4.30 

4.03 

4.56 

5.20 

4. 80 

5.36 

4.85 

5.52 

5.26 

5.79 

Weaving, 

A  39:  Swatch  attached,  96x104.  39  inches.  Warp,  BOe.;  filling,  60«. ;  length,  77 
yards;  3«.  3f<2.  per  ont=79i  cents. 

Cambric  (King  PhUip  Mills) :  96x104.  40  inches.  Warp,  44«.;  filling,  62«.;  length, 
55  yards,  82  cents  per  cut. 

King  Philip  cloth  same  length  as  English  cloth  would  be  $1.15  per  cut;  difference, 
35i  cents,  nearly  50  per  cent  higher. 

English  lawns:  72x68.    47  inches.    100  yurds,  77i  cents. 

King  Philip  lawns:  72x68.    47  inches.    100  yards,  $1.42. 

Fine  cloths :  104x112.  40  inches.  100  yards;  2.2875d.  per  pick  per  quarter,  with  22. 
percent  added  for  reed  =  6«.  6d.,  say  $1.57. 

King  Philip  Mills :  N.  B.— (attached)  104x112.  40  inches.  60  yards,  say,  $1.17  or 
at  the  rate  of  $1.95  per  100  yards. 

English  cloth :  A41  attached,  104x120.    36  inches.    101  yards ;  5«.3d. = $.  127. 

A  44  (attached) :  92x80.    30  inches.    W,  60, 80  filling ;  127  yards ;  S$,  lOd.  =  92i  cents. 

King  Philip  styles  No.  1848,  88x80.  40  inches.  W,  60,  92  f. ;  55  yards,  65  cents  per 
out,  equal  to  $1.50  for  127  yards;  difference,  57i  cents. 

[Extract  from  article  in  Blaclcwood's  Magaaine  (London),  July,  1802.] 

THE  PROSPECTIVK  DECLINE  OF  LANCASHIRE  COTTON  TRADE.     BY  W.  W.  ABRAM. 


French,  Belgian,  and  German  traders,  who  have  learnt  some  valuable  lessons 
from  ours,  are  now  teaching  British  traders  this  one  lesson,  that  they  are  no  whit 
less  persevering  and  pushing  than  the  latter,  whilst  their  craftsmen  do  not  rank 
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themaelvefl  bb  ioferioT  in  inTentiveneaB  or  deftnMa  to  those  of  Lniicaahirs,  TcvkaUni 
and  Latiarkehire.    NeveTtbelega,  in  the  iofancy  and  youth  of  their  cotton  xomamttn- 
totlM,  tliese  Helginn,  German,  and  French  competitors  have  noL  depended  domnpMi 
tbeii  native  intelligence  and  skill.     They  have  looked  to  their  monarch*,  piwtdMIt^ 
taii  le)(islatu res  to  fortify  them  by  protective  imposts  on  cotton  tissues  enteitnctlMlc 
cooDtriea  from  abroad,  and  they  have  been  promptly  granted  such  proteotlonoj  Am 
state,  nor  have  their  countrymen   who   are  consumers  and  not  pcodaoors  of  tmtHl 
manufactures  grudged  them  the  advantage.    The  cotton  maniifactnres  of  the  ttnB 
conntriea  named  may  be  coDsidered  to  have  attainetl  their  maturity,  bnt  ths  tirtllM 
afforded  to  their  weakness  has  not   been  withdrawn   from   their  strength.     TW 
French  or  German  maker  of  cotton   floods  might  perhaps  now   compete  with  tkt 
British  in  bis  own  country'H  markets,  at  any  rate,  were  the  protective  dntios  abol. 
ished,  for  his  cost  of  production,  averaging  the  several  items,  does  not  exoeed  ttit 
of  the  Lancashire  mill-owner.     But  the  duties  assure  him  a  substantiMl  profit  on 
his  home  sales  before  British  gooda  can  enter  into  competition  at  all.     Bo  Wnaik 
trade  in  cotton  goes  to  the  French  manufacturers,  Qerman  traile  to  Ciemwn  man* 
footnrers,  and  all  over  Europe  the  game  condition   obtaius.     *     *     *     At  tlM  HK* 
time  it  has  to  be  admitted  (however  it  may  Hoeui  to  tell  egainat  oar  tbeorios  m  ft 
nation  of  free-traders)  that  the   cottOn   trade  of  the  auvernl 
moat  active  competitors  in  manufactures  boa  developed  under  pi 
foster  than  the  British   cotton  trade  has   increased  within  the 
ftee  trade.    This  statement  is  trne  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Ge 
degree  of  aome  other  European  countries,  aa  the  publiahed  retu 
of  cotton  taken  by  them  in  a  series  of  years  and  other  statistii 
tures  indicate.     •     •     •     •    ^^  ^re  totd  that  the  whole  trad 
and  Japan,  in  the  cooraer  connts  of  cottou  yarn  np  to  24t.  twist  i: 

Kne :  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  connts  of  yarn  np  to  30*.  tbi 
entirely  taken  by  Bombay  before  half  a  Aanoa  years  hare  pt 
Note  6. — This  will  drive  Lancashire  to  spinning  (iuo  and  mB'l 
"      ""     "■  'j  prodiite,  and  on  which  tht 


(Parscrspk  Ut.) 

WEDrfEaDAY,  Sepi 

WnOEMtKT  OF  KR.  KAX  ADIEB,  RKPKBSEVmrQ  XE88BS.  U 
or  HEV  TOBK,  H.  T.,  AHO  HBW  BA.VSS,  CO 

Mr.  Ohajbuan:  I  represent  the  corset  industry, 
before  yoa  to  find  any  particular  faalt,  but  siuiply  t 
not  forgotten  wtien  a  new  bill  is  being  framed.    Thi 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  thingi 
einploy^s.    I  have  here  a  statement  which  I  will  read 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  prev 
mentof  the  tariff  bill  of  1890,  finished  corsets  werf 
inated  against,  and  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  tti 
goods,  which  sell  at  9V,i,  and  above,  except  in  very  1 
The  cause  of  this  was,  that  the  material  entering  int 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  finished  article,  and  in 
BuGceHsfully  with  the  imported  corsets,  it  became 
imported  materials,  95  per  cent  of  which  paid  dnties  t. 
75  per  cent,  while  the  finished  corsets  paid  a  duty  of 

Many  of  these  materials  are  not  manufactured  in  t! 
althongh  attempts  have,  at  various  times  been  mad' 
them,  out  without  success,  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  coni 
Alexandra  cloth,  fine  satteens,  Italians,  and  other  ci 
mannfaclure  of  these  fine  grades  of  corsets,  are  made 
are  bleached  or  dyed  before  being  woven  into  the  goo 
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The  tariflf  bill  of  1890  placed  the  duty  on  nearly  all  imported  mate- 
rials on  an  equality  with  the  finished  corsets,  thus  enabling  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  to  produce  the  better  grades  of  goods, 
thereby  giving  more  steady  employment  to  their  employes,  and  at  the 
same  time  enabling  them  to  pay  more  liberal  wages. 

Thecorset  industry  in  the  United  States  has  become  quite  an  import- 
ant one,  employing  at  present  a  capital  of  about  $10,000,000  and  giv- 
ing employment  to  about  17,000  ox>eratives. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  industry  has,  naturally,  engendered  severe 
competition  between  the  manufacturers  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
United  States,  so  much  so  that  the  American  made  corsets  are  to-day 
sold  to  the  dealer  and  purchased  by  the  consumer  at  lower  prices  than 
prevailed  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1890.  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  cheaper  grades,  ranging  from  $3  to  $9  i)er  dozen  to 
the  dealer,  and  retailing  to  the  consumer  from  30  cents  to  $1  per  pair. 

The  manufacturers  have  not  since  the  origin  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  formed  any  combination  or  trust,  but  have  transacted 
their  business  individually  and  on  an  independent  scale. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  public  have  received  the  full  benefit  of  home 
competition.  The  increased  protection  of  the  present  tariff  law  has 
been  fully  offset  by  the  fierce  local  competition  which  has  forced  prices 
down  to  even  a  lower  standard  than  those  prevailing  previous  to  1890. 

Corsets  are  not  specially  enumerated  in  the  existing  tariff  law,  but 
are  entered  as  wearing  apparel,  under  paragraph  349,  at  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem  if  composed  of  cotton,  and  if  silk  enters  into  their  manu- 
facture then  they  are  entered  under  paragraph  413  at  60  per  cent. 

If  the  tariff  bill  of  1890  is  to  be  revised,  we  ask,  first,  that  the  rate 
of  duty  on  the  finished  corset  shall  be  at  least  10  per  cent  higher  than 
the  duty  upon  the  various  cloths,  laces,  edgings,  tapes,  and  steel  for 
corset  clasps,  side  and  back  steels,  which  enter  into  the  construction 
of  the  corsets  and  constitute  a  large  item  of  their  cost;  second,  that 
the  protection  given  to  corsets  sha^  be  at  least  equal  to  that  given  to 
other  wearing  apparel. 

We  believe  that  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  as  well  as  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, would  be  conserved  by  leaving  the  duty  the  same  as  at 
present.  Any  considerable  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  would 
force  upon  the  manufacturers  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  wages  of 
their  employes,  and  in  some  cases  would  compel  them  to  retire  from 
business,  as  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  at  a  low  rate  of  duty,  to 
comx)ete  with  the  low  standard  of  wages  paid  in  the  European  factories 
for  this  class  of  work. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Warneb  Brotitebs, 

J.  G.  FiTZPATRICK  Co., 

Mayer,  Strouse  &  Co., 
And  others. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  care  to  add  anything  to  this  brief. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  change  was  made  in  your  favor  in  the 
present  lawt 

Mr.  Abler.  Fifteen  per  cent  on  the  finished  article. 

Mr.  TcJRNER.  Is  not  it  more  than  thatf 

Mr.  Abler.  That  is  all.  Thirty-five  per  cent  was  the  duty  before, 
and  it  is  now  50  per  cent  on  cotton  corsets;  on  silk  corsets  it  is  60  per 
cent.  The  duty  on  raw  materi^s  previous  to  1890  ranged  from  40  to 
70  per  cent^  while  the  corsets  themselves  only  paid  a  duty  of  35  pec 
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cent,  and  even  to-day  there  are  some  materials  entering  into  ooneti 
wbicli  pay  a  higher  rat4)  of  duty  than  the  finished  article.  I>r.  WarnWi 
my  colleagae,  would  like  to  add  a  few  items  to  the  brief. 

STATUEENT  OF  DB.  LUCIEN  C.  WABHEB. 

Mr.  Chathman  :  I  will  try  to  be  very  brief.  Although  our  indiustiy 
is  a  considerable  one,  it  is  much  smaller  than  a  great  many  otheni^  and 
it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  make  special  mention  here,  were  it  not 
that  we  feared  that  what  was'  done  in  the  former  law  might  form  a . 
precedent  in  any  action  that  may  be  taken.  As  has  been  stated  in  the 
paper,  we  not  only  did  not  receive  protection,  but  we  were  directly  dis* 
criminated  against  in  the  former  law  in  the  change  that  was  made^  and 
silk  corsets,  even  where  the  raw  cloth  paid  a  duty  of  50  per  cent^  wen 
introduced  under  a  tariff  of  So  per  cent.  To  understand  ocMreGtly 
the  condition  of  the  imx>ortations  and  process,  I  may  say  we  muft 
divide  the  corsets  into  two  classes.  One  is  the  cheap  goods  which 
are  made  from  domestic  materials,  which  is  sold  afi  low  as  §1  and  beleiw 
in  this  country,  and  which  are  made  almost  entirely  from  domeatie 
cloth,  the  only  imported  article  being  the  lace  around  the  top.  Wheo, 
however,  we  get  to  corsets  above  81,  especially  those  selling  at  91.M 
to  $2  and  $3,  then  we  have  a  large  number  of  imported  oometaL 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  pair.  These  finer  corsets  are  made  from  impertea 
cloth.  There  is  no  cloth  made  in  this  country  that  is  aeoq^taUe 
for  it.  They  are  made  of  cloths  of  which  the  yarns  are  blmehed 
or  dyed  before  weaving.  It  requires  that  a  mill  shall  be  espeeial^ 
devoted  for  such  purposes,  and  cloths  have  been  protected  Be  leas 
than  40  per  cent  for  many  years.  There  have  not  been  any  imbii- 
factore  of  those  cloths  in  tliis  country.  It  therefore  becomea  nee- 
essary  for  the  corset  manufacturers  making  these  liner  grades  of  goods 
to  import  all  of  these  cloths  and  import  the  laces  which  he 
upon  the  top,  and  also  some  other  items.  Those  are  the  only 
which  have  been  imported  during  the  piist  twenty  years.  The 
which  have  been  imported  that  sell  as  low  as  $1  are  of  too  little 
sequence  to  be  mentioned.  Therefore,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the 
duty  upon  corset.s  we  are  speaking  only  of  the  higher  grade  of  eotaatfc 
I  will  say,  by  the  way,  I  am  not  a  defender  of  the  tariff,  I  voted  and 
talked  against  it,  and  I  feel  it  is  a  little  anomalous  in  saying  here  ia 
this  case  with  all  of  its  inconsistencies  and  many  weak  x>ointa 
it  did  treat  the  corset  industry  fairly.  Under  the  stimulos  ef 
McKinley  bill,  where  we  received  about  5  per  cent  more  proteolkm 
on  corsets  than  the  materials  paid,  the  amount  of  those  better  gmles 
of  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  is  about  double;  there  haa  not 
been  a  very  large  falling  off  of  the  im])ortation  of  goods  I  am  inoliiied 
to  think;  although  I  have  not  figures  with  me,  I  think  yon  will  And 
the  aggregate  duty  received  is  very  nearly  if  not  quite  what  it  waa 
before,  but  under  this  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  a  better  grade  of 
goods  and  nearly  all  the  manufacturers  have  doubled  their  prodneliOB- 
of  these  finer  grades  of  goods. 

The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  this:  First,  that  we  shall  not  be  db" 
criminated  against,  but  that  the  duty  on  the  finer  goods  shall  be  left 
higher  than  that  on  cloths  and  laces,  which  are  simply  intermedMBu 
and  which,  though  not  raw  material,  ai*e  to  us  raw  material.  We  WW 
not  ask  that  the  duty  shall  remain  at  or  near  what  it  is  now,  ftr  tte^ 
reason  the  class  of  goods  imported  are  luxuries;  they  are  not  fbr-ftlr 
common  working  people^  but  the  bettor  class  of  people,  and  if 
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should  pay  a  good  rate  of  duty  it  should  be  wearing  apparel  in  this  case. 
We  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  remain  as  wearing  apparel,  for  the 
same  condition  applies  to  corsets  as  wearing  apparel.  Manufactured 
garments  which  are  imported  are  generally  for  the  better  classes  of 
people,  and  they  are  generally  the  expensive  goods,  and^  therefore,  may 
properly  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  material  of  which  they  are 
comxK)sed. 

I  will  not  tresx>ass  further  upon  your  time. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why  do  you  say  the  duty  on  the  corsets  should  be 
higher  than  the  duty  on  the  materials  of  which  corsets  are  madet 

Dr.  Wabneb.  Otherwise  we  can  not  make  them  in  competition  with 
foreign  goods. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why;  because  their  labor  is  less  than  ourst 

Dr.  Wabneb.  But  if  we  have  to  pay  20  per  cent  more  here  for  mate- 
rial than  they  do  we  can  not  make  goods  as  cheaply. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  labor  cost  here  and 
abroad  t 

Dr.  Wabneb.  The  same  exists  in  corset  manufacture  as  in  all  depart- 
ments. I  suppose  our  rates  are  50  per  cent  higher  than  England  and 
100  per  cent  higher  than  the  continent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  mean  the  rates  of  labor  f 

Dr.  Wabneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  say  50  per  cent,  for  the  same  kind  of  work,  more 
than  is  paid  in  Englandf 

Dr.  Wabneb.  In  England  or  France. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  are  your  raw  materials? 

Dr.  Wabneb.  The  cloth  and  lace  or  edging  around  the  top,  the  horn 
strips,  which  have  been  free  for  many  years,  horn  or  whale  bone,  and 
raw  steel,  which  forms  the  front  of  the  corsets. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  make  the  laces  yourselves  T 

Dr.  Wabneb.  They  are  made  in  this  country,  and  they  should  be 
included.  The  steel  we  require — ^the  steel  I  referred  to — is  raw  steel 
as  it  comes  in  this  countiy,  a  rolled  steel.  The  corset  manufacturer 
buys  this  rolled  steel,  which  is  all  io^ported. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  is  it  you  desire,  I  could  not  catch  all  you  said; 
do  you  wish  to  preserve  the  present  rate,  or  do  you  wish  a  change  in 
any  respectt 

Dr.  Wabneb.  We  are  well  satisfied  to  preserve  the  present  rate, 
but  if  there  is  any  reduction  in  almost  all  directions  we  could  stand  a 
little  amount  of  reduction. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  much  would  you  stand  f 

Dr.  Wabneb.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  ask  me,  as  I  do  not  know 
your  general  scheme.  K  we  knew,  I  could  answer.  If  there  should 
be  a  general  reduction  in  all  directions — say  ten  per  cent— provided  the 
cloths,  laces,  etc.,  were  reduced  proportionately,  it  would  not  be  seri- 
ously detrimental  to  the  business. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  it  not  a  feict,  since  the  adoption  of  the  so-called 
McKinley  bill,  that  corsets  of  all  kinds  have  decreased  in  value  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  output  has  increased  and  volume  of  business  has 
increased  and  the  cost  of  the  specific  article  has  decreased? 

Dr.  Wabneb.  The  corsets  have  been  cheaper  than  before.  Some 
corsets  are  sold  under  a  trade-mark  name  and  the  price  is  controlled 
somewhat  by  the  reputation  which  they  have,  so  some  corsets  are  con- 
tinued at  the  same  prices. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Has  the  price  of  Illinois  wheat  and  com  declined  since 
the  McEjnley  bill  passed  t 
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Dr.  Waener.  It  has,  and  we  are  buying  our  cloths  cheaper  tliaove 
were  three  years  before. 

Mr.  Tdrner.  Corsets  Lave  become  a  little  cheaper  on  the  other  sUef 

Dr.  Wabneb.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  HopxiNS.  If  I  aaderstand  you,  yon  say  originally  you  Wise 
opposed  to  this  McKiiiley  bill  and  voted  and  talked  against  iti 

Dr,  Waknbb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  when  yoa  came  to  see  the  workings  of  it  va  Hm 
specific  article  yon  mentioned  here  in  your  argument  before  the  omn- 
mitteeto  dayyou  say  its  tendency  was  beneflci^,  both  to  the  cfuunmar 
and  producer  1 

Dr.  Warheb.  In  the  case  of  corsets,  I  say  it  is. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Both  to  the  consumer  and  the  prodncert 

Dr.  Wabneb.  Yes.  air. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidgb.  There  is  no  export  trade  in  corsets  from  thti 
country  t 

Dr.  Wabneb.  Very  little;  not  a  large  one.  We  sell  some  to  Bermuda 
and  some  few  to  Canada  and  a  few  to  the  conntries  of  Soath  AmerioMi 
bnt  not  mnch. 

Mr.  Bbeckineidoe.  What  class  of  corsets — the  cheapert 

Dr.  Wasn£B.  Generally  the  cheaper  kind.  I  think  I  would  rattar 
like  to  ask  Mr.  ddler. 

Mr.  Adlgr.  It  is  the  cheaper  class. 

Mr.  BRBOKmaiDGE.  The  tas  you  pay  on  the  imported  material  makaa 
it  too  high  for  you  to  manufacture  for  export  tradel 

Dr.  Warner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidoe.  Do  you  find  also  the  price  of  the  material  tf 
domestic  manufacture  that  is  protected  is  eulianced  by  the 
you  buy  these  articles  as  cheaply  as  they  are  sold  abroad! 

Dr.  Wabneb.  The  domestic  cloths,  I  judge,  are  sold  a 
same  price  as  abroad,  and  I  .judge  so  because  I  know  they 
foreign  countries  in  competition  with  them. 

Mr.  Breckinbidoe.  What  grades  of  cloths  are  you  spi 
give  the  commercial  designation?  - 

Dr.  Wabneb.  Corset  jeans  and  contil. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidqb.  Are  yon  sure  they  are  sold  as  chea 
abroad T 

Dr.  Wabneb.  The  common  corset  jean,  I  stippose,  wot 
about  the  same  price;  I  am  not  an  expert  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidqe.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  believ 
sold  as  cheaply  here  as  abroad  because  they  are  exported  la 

Dr.  Wabneb.  The  mills  that  make  the  cloths  for  as  i 
cloths  npoQ  the  same  loom,  and  as  they  offer  to  sell  those  wl 
are  exported,  they  must  be  made  at  about  the  same  price  ben 

Mr,  Bbeckinbidoe.  Corset  jeans  vary  in  gradet 

Dr.  Warneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidgb.  What  would  be  the  technical  defina 
particular  kind  of  corset  jean  of  which  you  are  speakingf 

Dr.  Wabneb.  You  mean  the  importedT 

Mr.  Breckinbidge.  The  kind  exportedf 

Dr.  Warneb.  I  do  not  think  they  are  exported  nnder  tl 
corset  jeans;  they  are  exported  mider  the  names  of  drills. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Drill  of  what  grade,  what  is  the 
definition  f 

Dr.  Wabnbb.  I  am  only  speaking  of  general  informatio 
iny  basiness,  and  I  could  not  answer  that  accurately. 
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Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.    Tou  buy  tbe  driUiiigf 

Dr.  Wabnbb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  What  do  yon  call  itt 

Dr.  Wabnee.  We  call  it  corset  jeans. 

Mr.  BBEGKiNBiDaE.  Is  it  all  of  one  grade  and  name,  have  they  not 
terms  used  in  the  business  to  distinguish  the  dift'erent  grades? 

Dr.  Wabneb.  Some  are  finer  than  others,  some  heavier. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  By  what  terms  do  you  distinguish  them  f 

Dr.  Wabneb.  We  distinguish  them  simply  by  the  weight  and  the 
number  of  yards  that  make  a  pound.  For  instance,  the  lighter  3.80  to 
the  pound  and  the  heavier  2.60  yards  to  the  pound. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  You  buy  them  by  grade  according  to  weight? 

Dr.  Wabneb.  Yes,  sir.  And  also  on  account  of  the  fiueness  of  the 
yam  and  number  of  threads  to  the  inch. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  What  weight  of  corset  jeans  is  exx>ortedY 

Dr.  Wabneb.    I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  You  do  not  know  what  grade  it  isT 

Dr.  Wabneb.  No,  I  do  not;  but  I  should  think  about  3  yards  to  the 
pound. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  What  term  would  express  the  degree  of  fine- 
ness! 

Dr.  Wabneb.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cloth  made,  one  of  which  has 
a  large  number  of  counts  to  the  warp  and  a  small  number  in  the  filling. 
They  may  have  used  120  counts  to  the  warp  and  60  in  the  filling.  There 
is  another  kind  of  cloth  which  will  be  reversed  and  which  will  have  120 
in  the  filling.  Now,  a  loom  here  which  makes  the  one  cloth  will  turn 
out  60  yards  a  day,  and  if  it  makes  the  other  it  can  only  turn  out  half 
that  quantity.  Our  miUs  are  such  they  could  compete  on  the  kind  of 
cloth  which  has  the  small  number  of  picks  in  the  filling  much  better 
than  those  that  have  the  higher  number  of  the  picks  where  the  element 
of  labor  is  much  greater. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  That  is  as  definite  as  you  can  make  itf 

Dr.  Wabneb.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  not  altogether  a  cloth  expert. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  What  mills  produce  this  article  of  which  you 
8x>eak. 

Dr.  Wabneb.  There  is  the  Pepperel,  the  Amoskeag,  and  the  mill  at 
Great  Falls. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  They  are  located  whereT 

Dr.  Wabneb.  In  Maine  and  on  the  border  line  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  grade  is  produced  in  many  cotton  mills  over  the 
country. 

Dr.  Wabneb.  I  think  it  is. 


CORSETS. 
(Panvrapki  SO  tad  41t.) 

New  Yoek,  September  20^  1893. 

SiB:  We  respectfully  submit  our  reasons  for  wishing  that  the  duty 
on  the  article  of  coi^sets  should  be  reduced,  and,  further,  that  corsets 
should  be  specified  as  a  separate  article,  and  not  be  brought  under  the 
heading  of  any  other  line  of  goods. 

(1)  ^Under  the  tariff  prior  to  the  one  now  existing,  corsets  all,  with- 
out distinction,  paid  36  per  cent  duty.  The  American  manufiEu^turers^ 
with  hardly  an  exception,  prospered  under  it^  kfi\^t  \SL<^(«b»a\%  *<^^ss& 
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l)rodiict,  while  tlie  imported  article  decreased,  as,  for  example,  the  im- 
portntious  from  the  three  leading  countries,  as  per  inclosed  extract  ftom 
the  custom-house  records  in  New  York,  show  to  have  been,  in  1887, 
$1,045,228;  in  1888,  $982,974;  in  1889,  $854,700;  in  1890,  $951,666 
(stimulated  in  that  year  by  the  exi>ected  McKinley  t>ariff). 

We  knew  the  manufacturing  of  the  article  in  this  couiitry  to  have 
contained  such  elements  of  lasting  success  that  we  had  formed,  some- 
time before  the  era  of  the  present  taritf,  the  plan  of  manufiu^toring 
corsets  in  this  country  and  at  the  same  time  containing  the  importa* 
tion  of  corsets.  We  executed  the  plan  by  erecting  and  working  a 
factory  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

There  are  certain  lines  of  the  article  made  in  Germany  which  ooold 
not  be  made  to  advantage  in  this  country,  which  were  exceUent  and 
cheap  to  the  consumer,  and  which  are  now  almost  excluded  firom  the 
trade,  now  paying,  on  account  of  some  slight  enibi-oidcries,  60  jier  cent 
duty,  while  the  tinest  corsets,  not  being  so  embroidered,  but  having, 
instead  of  embroidery  trimming  a  lace  trimming  pay  50  x>er  cent  doty. 
This  was  brought  about  in  the  final  stages  of  the  tariff  pioceedingB 
in  the  conference  committe/C,  agreeing  on  a  ])aragraph  concerning  em- 
broideries, under  which  these  cheap  German  corsets  have  to  pay  60  per 
cent  duty,  while  the  American  manufacturers  then  asked  only  00  per 
cent  duty. 

The  imx)ortation  from  Germany  in  1886,  as  per  inclosed  Bchednle, 
was  $550,557,  and  the  total  imx)ortation  from  all  countries,  G^ennwy 
included,  of  all  cotton  corsets  (all  others  are  insignificant  in  amount), 
was,  in  1891,  8268,894;  in  1892,  $300,260. 

(2)  Corsets  in  the  former  tarifi'  bills  have  been,  for  many  years,  sepa- 
rately specified  as  a  separate  article  for  itself;  they  are  not  ao  now, 
being  under  the  heading  of  '^  wearing  apx)arel."  This  has  created  many 
difficulties  in  the  classification  of  the  invoices,  and  there  really  is  no 
need  for  this.  Under  the  old  system,  the  importer  and  the  apprauNr 
at  once  knew  what  duty  corsets  had  to  pay,  and  that  system  we  beg  to 
have  renewed. 

We  are  now  manufacturers  a«  well  as  importers  of  corsete,  have 
considerable  money  invested  in  our  fiictory  at  Kew  Haven,  and.  after 
mature  reflection,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  need  not  ftar  a 
reduction  on  the  rate  of  duty,  provided  the  duties  on  the  impoctod 
materials  used  on  the  finer  grades  of  corsets,  such  as  cotton  goods  now 
paying  45  per  cent,  wool  and  woolen  cotton  materials  paying  still  mocs^ 
trimmings,  now  paying  60  per  cent,  be  reduced  also. 

We  therefore  beg  to  recommend  that  the  duty  on  corsets  be  again 
35  per  cent,  certainly  not  more  than  40  per  cent. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Ottenheimeb  Bbob. 

Established  since  1857. 


ImportatUms  of  corsets. 

[Extract  from  cnstom-house  rooords,  New  York,  September,  1893,  submitted  by  Otteoheiaw 

446  and  448  Broadway.] 
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From  aU  eountriea,  all  coiMto  (cotton)  in  INft . 
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CHBXIIiliE. 

(Paragnph  S61.) 

Philadelphia,  September  18 j  1893. 

The  undersigned  mannfacturers  of  upholstery  and  chenille  goods 
respectfully  ask  that  the  following  clause  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890  be 
retained  in  the  bill  now  in  course  of  construction :  Ghenille  curtains, 
table  covers,  and  sJl  goods  manufactured  of  cotton  chenille,  or  of  which 
cotton  chenille  forms  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  60  i>er 
cent  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  fact  that 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  large  quantities  of  these 
goods  were  imported.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  1,000,000  table 
covers,  besides  large  quantities  of  curtains,  were' imported  in  the  year 
previous  to  the  passage  of  this  law.  We  desire  to  state  that  these  goods 
are  now  all  made  by  your  petitioners,  none  of  them  being  imported. 

By  reference  to  Consular  Beports  1884,  vol.  1,  p.  408,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  wages  in  the  consular  district  of  Leipsic,  Saxony 
(which  is  the  district  from  which  the  bulk  of  these  goods  have  been 
imported)  for  men  weavers  is  93.60  per  week's  work  of  11  hours  per  day, 
and  for  woman  weavers  $2.38  per  week's  work  of  11  hours  per  day, 
being  one-fourth  of  the  amount  paid  by  your  petitioners. 

Your  petitioners  would  state  that  the  bulk  of  the  cost  in  manufac- 
turing chenille  goods  consists  of  labor.  Unlike  other  cotton  fabrics 
there  are  several  separate  and  distinct  operations  necessary  to  manu- 
facture these  goods:  First,  the  spinning  of  the  yarns;  second,  the 
dyeing  of  the  yams ;  third  the  winding  of  the  yarns  and  weaving  of  the 
cloth  for  the  chenille;  fourth,  the  cutting  of  the  cloth  into  strips  or 
chenille;  fifth,  reeling,  winding,  and  weaving  the  chenille  into  curtain^, 
covers,  or  other  goods  for  which  intended;  sixth,  finishing  and  fringing 
of  the  goods. 

Three-fourths  to  seven-eighths  of  the  cost  of  these  goods  consists  of 
labor.  It  is  therefore  of  paramount  importance  that  the  duty  be  made 
high  enough  to  cover  the  difference  in  labor  here  and  that  paid  in 
Europe,  and  to  cover  any  contingency  that  may  arise  should  the  cost 
of  production  be  reduced  in  Europe  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
processes  and  machinery. 

Your  petitioners  would  state  that  immediately  on  the  passage  of  the 
McKinley  bill  they  made  large  investments  of  money  in  new  machinery, 
introduced  improved  processes  of  manufacture,  and  were  at  once  able 
to  supply  all  of  this  class  of  goods  called  for  by  the  consumer.  These 
improvements,  and  competition  among  your  petitioners,  has  caused  a 
gradual  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  these  goods,  untU  now  they  are 
sold  at  firom  30  to  40  per  cent  below  the  market  price  previous  to  the 
passage  of  this  act 

The  estimated  increase  of  these  goods  made  now  over  amount  made 
previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act  is  over  100  per  cent.  From  f  ,000,000 
to  10,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  yam  is  consumed  annually  by  your  peti- 
tioners.   The  bulk  of  this  yarn  is  made  in  the  Southern  States. 

This  increase  has  enabled  your  petitioners  to  employ  a  large  number 
of  additional  people  and  give  their  employes  more  steady  employment, 
thus  increasing  their  earnings. 

Bbomlbt  Manufacturing  Co. 
Stead  &  Milleb. 
And  others. 
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(ParagrAph  85S.) 

STAXEMEHT  OF  MS.  JOHH  O'CONKELL,  OF  HEW  TOBK,  KEPBESEMTiirO  HDaOl, 

HUGHES  ft  CO. 

Friday,  September  15 j  1893. 

Mr.  ChairmA-N  :  I  thank  you  for  the  extension  of  the  coarte^ 
after  our  time  has  been  aheady  allowed,  and  permit  me  to  say  at  the 
outset  I  am  empowered  to  represent  the  house  of  Hilton^  Hughes  ft 
Co.,  of  New  York,  I  am  also  empowered  to  speak  for  Arnold,  Con- 
stable &  Co.,  Lord  &  Taylor,  E.  S.  JafTray,  and  that  class  and  char- 
acter of  merchants.  They  are  general  merchants  who  deal  in  domes- 
tic and  imported  goods  without  dis(*rimination.  As  merchant  import- 
ers, we  believe  that  a  tariff  law  will  exist  in  this  country,  whether  it 
will  be  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only  or  for  protection.  We  ask, 
however,  as  importers  and  merchants  doing  a  legitimate  business,  that 
the  present  tariff  be  reduced,  and  that  it  be  reduced  in  a  way  that 
certain  abuses  which  now  exist  may  be  corrected.  I  speak  now  fSnr 
hosiery,  underwear,  and  the  glove  interest.  In  all  large  houses  these 
are  grouped  in  one  department  and  under  one  head,  and,  therefore,  I 
am  competent  to  speak  and  represent  all  of  them  so  far  as  foreign  and 
domestic  goods  are  concerned.  The  principal  abuses  under  the  last 
tariff  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  is  the  classification  of  merchan- 
dise whereby  certain  lines  are  dra^m  in  such  a  manner  that  it  enables 
the  dishonest  importer  to  enter  imported  goods  undervalued,  and 
thereby  not  only  to  defraud  the  Government,  but  to  undersell  the  hon- 
est and  fair  trader,  and  that  hurts  the  domestic  manufactni^r  who 
demands  protection,  sometimes  without  the  domestic  mann&ctarer 
kiiowing  it.  I  have  only  to  point  to  the  signs  on  Broadway,  New  York. 
They  are  not  Yankee  names,  they  are  not  Scotch,  they  are  not  Eng- 
lish names,  and  yet  they  are  not  small  traders  in  dry  goods.  They  are 
continental  names  and  they  have  been  favored  and  enriched  becanse^ 
the  tariff  of  this  country  has  had  no  force  as  a  rule.  Now,  I  grant  you 
that  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  an  ideal  tariff' if  all  men  are  honest;  bat  all 
are  not.  Many  of  them  who  trade  in  dry  goods  and  dry  goods  basiness 
in  the  markets  of  this  country  have  confederates  abroad,  and  I  yen  tors 
to  say  in  every  dry  goods  market  in  Europe  nine-tenths  of  the  exporters 
will  enter  into  collusion  so  that  their  goods  may  be  undervalued  and 
sold  in  this  country.  We,  the  importers,  have  worked  nearly  a  week 
on  this.  We  were  almost  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  bMt-* 
the  honest  tariff — will  be  a  specific  one.  We  doubted  if  this  committee, 
or  Congress,  would  grant  a  specific  duty,  as  the  policy  has  been  always 
toward  an  ad  valorem,  so  we  concluded  to  ask  for  a  mixed  ^flriff  an 
ad  valorem  duty  which  shall  not  be  over  2iy  i)er  cent  and  then  a  spe- 
cific duty,  so  that  it  may  be  honestly  collect;ed  and  the  honest  imiM)rter 
protected.  Let  me  say  we  do  not  antagonize  the  domestic  maunlkus- 
turers.  We  want  their  mills  to  run,  their  products  to  be  employed. 
because  it  is  by  having  all  people  at  work  in  this  country,  and  all 
prosperous,  that  we  can  find  a  market  for  our  merchandise,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic.  You  had  before  you  this  morning  a  gentleman 
representing  domestic  cotton  industry — Mr.  Osborn.  He  says  he  wants 
that  present  duty  to  stand,  and  yet  that  gentleuK^n  knows  as  well  as  I 
know  that  the  Government  is  being  defrauded  under  that  classifloation 
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and  people  like  him  are  being  hurt.  He  knows  it,  and  yet  he  asks  for 
that  tariff  to  stand.  That  gentleman  also  misinformed  you  when  he 
stated  he  conld  buy  the  same  stocking  in  Germany  for  less  than  they 
could;  that  is  not  so.  On  that  class  of  goods  used  in  Germany  there 
is  an  average  of  80  per  cent  tariff,  and  while  the  German  manufacturer 
may  charge  his  own  people  a  little  more  than  he  does  the  American, 
there  is  certainly  not  that  80  per  cent  difference,  and  you  have  been 
misinformed  as  to  that  entirely.  The  domestic  manufacturer  is  entitled 
to  this;  he  is  entitled  to  protection  in  the  inequalities  which  exist  in 
labor.  I  do  not  believe  the  raw  material  costs  the  American  more 
than  the  foreigner.  He  is  entitled  to,  and  should  have,  that  much 
protection  which  equalizes  the  difference  in  wages  and  difference  in 
value. 

Now,  hosiery  haa  been  pretty  well  gone  over.  Give  us  a  simple  duty 
that  cotton  goods  be  cotton  goods,  and  give  us  not  over  25  per  cent 
specific  duty  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  and  give  us  on  part- silk 
and  all-silk  hosiery  25  x>er  cent  ad  valorem  and  $1  per  dozen,  and  on 
wool  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  50  cents  per  pound. 

Where  you  have  an  ad  valorem  duty  there  is  an  invitation  to  fraud; 
where  you  have  a  low  ad  valorem  duty  and  a  specific  duty  men  will 
not  take  those  chances,  but  where  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  there 
is  undervaluation,  and  the  man  who  does  it  is  fortified  with  documents, 
or  at  least  with  arguments,  and  you  can  not  really  get  around  him,  so 
we  have  made  it  both,  so  that  by  weight  or  count  you  can  easily  ascer- 
tain by  an  examination  at  the  custom-house  whether  it  has  been  under- 
valued, and  you  can  punish  him  accordingly. 

Now)  not  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time,  I  limit  myself  to  a  min- 
ute longer.  We  want  a  tariff'  that  will  be  simple  in  its  character,  that 
can  be  honestly  collected,  and  the  honest  importer  of  this  country  pro- 
tected against  the  foreigner  and  the  foreigner's  agents  who  have  had 
no  voice  in  our  organization,  as  we  cut  them  off.  We  want  a  tariff  so 
simple  that  it  can  be  enforced. 

Another  thing.  We  understand  the  new  tariff,  or  rather  we  antici- 
pated a  reduction  of  tariff,  and  we  ask  of  you  not  to  spring  any  new 
tariff  suddenly  upon  us,  but  to  give  us  a  fair,  reasonable  time  in  which 
to  adjust  our  business  and  liquidate  our  affairs.  I  would  name  July, 
1894,  as  the  earliest  date  at  which  we  could  straighten  up  our  affairs. 
Moreover,  I  would  say  the  McKinley  administrative  bill  created  two 
abuses,  which  exist;  one  was  consigning  goods  to  their  establishments 
or  agents  here,  notorious  undervaluations,  and  the  other  was  their 
power  to  deduct  for  boxes,  etc.  Now,  in  the  tariff  we  have  prepared 
we  allow  10  cents  i)er  dozen  for  it;  in  fact,  that  gives  10  cents  a  dozen 
less,  which  is,  by  tbe  way,  all  we  ask.  If  you  would  fairly  consider 
this  I  believe  we  would  have  an  ideal  tariff,  one  which  would  realize 
the  purpose  of  revenue,  one  which  would  give  the  necessary  protection 
and  equalize  the  inequalities  that  exist,  and  you  would  stop  these 
fraudulent  importers  f^om  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  and  domestic  manufacturers  and  the  honest  importers  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  for  them  I  plead. 
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Mr.  OhAtbman:  I  promise  to  detain  yoa  but  three  minntML  ftrl 
think  that  wilt  give  me  ample  time  to  say  what  1  wish  to  Aay.  I  vM 
to  call  the  atteatioii  of  the  committee  particularly  to  a  class  off  kldt 
underwear  which  has  not  been  by  itself  touched  upon  this  nuxniiq^  I 
refer  to  the  line  cotton  underwear,  sueh  as  is  brought  into  use  C  ' 
the  warm  months  of  July,  Auguat,  and  Inter — the  very  finest  a 
nest  cotton  underwear.  There  aie  a  few  industries  up  in  T~ 
setts  which  have  been  built  up  in  the  laat  twelve  or  fifteen  yettemf  Md 
the  particular  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  that  Isbor 
forma  in  this  particular  class  of  underwear  a  very  conaicierable  Borttoa 
of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product.  The  goods  being  woven  ll^t  aC 
course  the  qneation  of  material  is  relatively  a  small  consideration.  Thi 
amoant  of  labor  necessary  to  put  it  into  fabric  is  the  moat  iamik 
tant  factor,  and  amounts  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  cost  O^Ab 
ftaished  product.  At  the  same  time  this  class  of  mannfactore  in  vadi^ 
wear,  standing  peculiarly  by  itself,  is  constantly  in  the  line  of  S^im 
weights,  finer  fabrics  and  texture,  and  consequently  a  larger  mlalln 
proportion  of  labor  cost.  I  am  not  prepared,  if  I  had  the  dispaiMn,' 
to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  amount  of  protection  that  it  neadi*  I 
think  I  can  safely  leave  tliat  for  the  faithful  (consideration  of  tiia  wifr 
mittee,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  have  an  intelligent  consideration  i 
reached. 


nOSIERT  AND  GIOTBS. 

(Puagnth  tU.) 
niTBlIBHT  or  lUUBIOB  L0V7,  OF  KXW  TOBE. 

Mr.  OhAikman:  I  appear  before  you  as  the  chairman 
of  six  firms,  representing  the  importers  of  hosiery  and 
city  of  New  York,  to  recommend  to  you  a  new  tariff  to  bi 
a  way  that  no  undervaluations  and  frauds  can  take  pi 
now,  and  especially  since  the  McKiuIey  bill  has  taken  e: 

In  the  year  of  1890,  I  also  appeared  before  the  Finai 
of  the  Senate,  as  chairman  of  the  importers  of  hosiery 
the  United  States,  and  before  that  committee  I  iUaati 
scaling  or  graduating  tarifi*  is  put  on  hosiery,  this  will 
for  frauds  and  nndervaluations,  and  I  am  sorry  to  si 
tamed  out  even  worse  than  I  pictured  at  the  time. 

I  argued  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senati 
urge  the  committee  to  make  a  higher  or  lower  rate  of  i 
leave  this  to  the  legislative  body  of  the  United  States, 
to  impress  upon  the  Finance  Committee  that  I  want  a 
and  thereby  protect  honorable  business  firms  against  I 
defraud  the  Government  aud  also  ruin  the  business. 

To-day,  I  api>ear  before  yon  on  the  same  errand,  and 
to  your  consideration  a  tarifi'  rate  on  hosiery  aud  g 
believe  will  not  only  protect  the  Government  to  collect  t 
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the  Government  is  entitled  to,  but  also  protect  honest  imx)orter8  as 
well  as  home  industry. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  on  this  line  of  goods  a  correct  valuation  can 
not  be  placed  even  by  the  best  of  experts.  I  am  im}X)rting  goods  since 
about  twenty-two  years,  and  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  I  can  not 
tax  the  value  of  a  hose  by  5  to  10  per  cent.  To  prove  this  assertion  I 
herewith  state  to  you  that  when  a  hose  is  put  before  a  manufacturer 
abroad  and  the  selling  price  asked  for  the  same,  the  manufacturer  will 
have  to  examine  the  stocking  very  closely,  weigh  and  measure  it,  con- 
sult his  dyer  and  superintendent  of  the  factory,  and,  after  three  men  go 
over  it  very  carefully,  they  will  fix  the  price.  This  same  hose  taken  to 
another  manufacturer,  he  will  do  the  same  as  described  above,  and  his 
price  might  be  from  6  to  10  per  cent  higher  or  lower,  although  the 
goods  will  appear  to  be  alike. 

Now,  gentlemen,  when  even  a  manufacturer  can  not  place  the  cor- 
rect value  on  a  hose — only  can  stixte  at  what  price  he  can  sell  these 
goods — ^how  is  it  possible  that  an  examiner  at  the  custom-house  (who 
is  not  a  practical  hosiery  manufacturer)  can  fix  a  correct  value  on 
stockings! 

Under  the  present  tariff  a  hose  costing  not  above  60  cents  pays  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  20  cents  a  dozen,  while  on  an  ar- 
ticle costing  01  cents  to  $2  the  duty  at  present  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  50  cents  per  dozen.  With  other  words,  an  article  that  costs  1 
cent  more  than  60  cents  pays  a  so  much  higher  rate  of  duty. 

Now,  to  avoid  this  higher  rate  of  duty  and  t-o  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment, also  to  undersell  honest  importers^  and  thereby  make  an  ille- 
gitimate and  exorbitant  profit,  some  firms  import  goods  that  are  worth 
75  cents  and  even  80  cents  per  dozen  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  by 
having  them  invoiced  at  59^  cents  or  thereabouts;  that  is,  below  60 
cents  per  dozen. 

After  the  McKinley  bill  took  effect,  I  went  abroad  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1891.  I  went  there  to  buy  a  stock  of  goods,  and  a  certain 
manui'acturer  showed  me  a  hose  at  72  cents,  which  makes  in  Germany 
3  marks.  When  I  stated  to  him  that  I  could  not  buy  these  goods  be- 
cause I  have  to  enter  them  into  the  United  States  at  the  higher  rate  of 
duty,  he  answered  that  supposing  you  buy  of  me  5,000  dozens  of  these 
goods  at  2  marks  and  40  pfennigs  (which  makes  the  goods  to  be  invoiced 
at  57J  cents),  and  in  conjunctioi^  with  this  purchase  you  buy  of  me 
5,000  dozens  of  another  stocking,  for  which  my  price  is  4  marks,  or  96 
cents  a  dozen,  and  for  this  latter  style  I  shall  charge  you  4  marks  and 
50  pfennigs,  which  is  $1.08,  and  thereby  the  average  of  both  lots  is 
made;  but  you,  as  the  importer,  have  the  advantage  to  enter  the  first 
5,000  dozens  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty,  while  on  the  higher  priced 
article  you  have  to  pay  the  higher  duty  anyhow. 

I  refused  to  enter  into  any  such  fraudulent  transactions,  but  the  man- 
ufacturer stated  to  me  that  he  had  made  such  so-called  combination 
sales  to  some  firms  in  the  United  States.  I  requested  the  manufac- 
turer to  send  to  my  office  in  Chemnitz  sample  pairs  of  these  two  styles 
of  goods,  and  I  sent  these  samples  to  my  partners  in  New  York,  re- 
questing them  to  find  out  if  such  transactions  are  considered  rightful 
and  admitted  by  the  United  States  Government.  My  partners  con- 
sulted the  examiner  at  the  custom-house,  and  he  certainly  stat'Cd  that 
this  is  fraud.  This  decision  was  cabled  to  me,  and  I  refused  to  pur- 
chase the  goods;  but  I  know  that  other  firms  have  done  business  in 
this  manner. 

At  the  time  I  was  in  Chemnitz  I  also  consulted  our  consul  about  this 
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matter,  and  he  reported  it  to  the  rcnpective  department  in  WaablDeto^   ' 
I  was  glad  to  he^r,  some  weeks  afterwards,  that  the  order  oame  ftm 
Washington  to  have  the  entire  Hhipments  of  hosier; of  eaoh  flrmealbd 
in  for  examination,  and  by  this  order  every  honest  man  thonf^btthatttt 
frauds  would  be  stopped.    For  three  to  four  weekH  tboasanda  ofOMH 
of  liosiery  and  gloves  were  sent  to  the  public  stores  : 
bat  Qotbiiig  crooked  could  be  found  out,  because  the  s 
were  in  collusion,  and  the  examiner  could  not,  with 
detect  anything  wrong,  as  he  did  not  know  any  bett 
was  glad  that  this  order  was  given,  etill  it  was  im 
impossible  to  carry  out  this  way  of  doing  business,  bee 
for  justance,  only  1,000  cases  of  hosiery  would  take  on< 
six  months. 

Only  a  week  or  two  ago  a  certain  firm  entered  at  tht 
lot  of  men's  white  and  black  Berlin  gloves  at  1  mark  i 
or  36}  cents  currency.  These  goods  were  advanced  J 
cents  per  dozen.  I  paid  for  these  goods  in  Eoroxie,  foi 
of  5,000  to  10,0U0  dozens,  2  marks,  or  48  cents.  These  { 
of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  they  are  sold  here  with 
6  to  6  per  cent.  I  paid  the  straight  duty  of  24  cente  a 
other  party  only  paid  19  cents  per  dozen.  This  will  e 
dishonest  man  is  making  a  large  profit  on  this  st-aple  ai 
able  to  undersell  any  honest  merchant,  and  on  this  acCQ 
my  importation  with  a  loss, 

I  also  state  to  you  that  I  have  in  my  possession  an  i 
sealed,  and  witnessed,  made  by  a  man  who  has  been  f 
Tork  for  two  manufacturers  in  Saxony.  In  this  afG< 
that  one  firm  has  entered  woolen  goods  as  cotto 
de&anded  the  Government  out  of  10  per  cent  ad  va 
49i  cents  per  pound.  In  the  same  affidavit  it  is  ; 
another  manufacturer,  whom  he  reitreseuted  here,  li 
goods  &om  5  to  30  per  cent.  I  also  have  in  my  posses 
written  by  a  certain  manufacturer  to  his  agents  he 
advice  how  to  invoice  goods  to  get  them  through  the 
low  as  possible,  also  asking  the  agents'  advice  how  tht 
books  in  case  they  should  have  any  trouble  with  tl 
authorities.  These  two  letters  contain  several  other 
ments.  I  am  ready  to  show  these  letters  to  the  chaim 
mittee  whenever  yon  wish  to  see  them. 

Another  illustration  of  the  frauds  committed  here  bj 
pulous  importers  is  the  following  cose:  A  certain  agi 
office  and  offered  me  a  certain  hose  at  $1.90  currem 
equivalent  value  of  4  marks  in  Germany,  duty  not  i 
agent  that  I  am  an  importer  and  do  not  buy  any  go 
delivered  in  this  country,  but  I  am  willing  to  take  ^,00(1 
goods  at  the  foreign  market  price  of  4  marks,  whicb 
$1.90,  duty  paid.  The  agent  answered  me  that  he  is 
to  sell  these  goods  at  the  currency  price,  as  they  are 
manufacturer  to  him,  and  he  will  pass  them  through  tl 
I  cabled  to  my  office  in  Chemnitz  and  made  an  offer 
2,000  dozen  of  these  goods  to  the  manufacturer;  he  r 
it,  stating  that  he  will  not  sell  these  gowls  to  us  fo 
marks,  and  this  latter  price  is  equivalent  in  New  Yo: 
rency.  This  example  clearly  shows  that  the  maiiuthcti 
large  profit  at  the  cost  of  oar  Government^  and  furt 
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these  goods  to  anybody  at  $1.90,  while  the  same  goods  cost  me^  to  land, 
$2.10. 

I  could  relate  to  yon  a  good  many  other  examples,  but  1  do  not  w  ish 
to  trespass  on  your  patience;  neither  do  I  wisli  to  use  up  too  much  ot 
your  valuable  time. 

I  represent  a  very  large  interest  of  honest  importers,  and  being  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  since  many,  many  years,  I  request  you  to 
pi-otect  me  as  well  as  any  other  honest  citizen  by  making  such  a  tariff 
on  our  lines  of  goods  where  these  frauds  can  not  take  i)]ace. 

At  first  I  was  in  favor  of  an  entirely  specific  duty,  but  after  due  con- 
sideration I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  small  ad  valorem  duty  and  a 
a  heavy  speeific  duty  is  just  the  thing  wanted.  The  ad  valorem  duty 
must  be  so  small  that  it  does  not  pay  a  clishonest  importer  to  undervalue, 
and  on  account  of  the  small  gain  to  be  made  such  a  dishonest  man  will 
not  take  chances  to  be  liable  for  a  large  amount  of  penalty. 

Although  1  am  in  the  importing  business  for  many  years,  and  my  own 
individual  interest  would  be  for  a  very  low  tariff  by  which  I  conld  make 
a  large  amount  of  money,  still  I  do  not  ask  for  a  very  low  tariff,  because 
I  am  patriotic  enough  to  advocate  a  square  and  fair  protective  tariff' lor 
our  home  indusUies,  so  that  the  manufjR'turers  here  are  protected 
against  the  pauper  labor  in  Europe.  They  shall  remain  in  position  to 
sell  their  goods  against  foreign  competition,  and  thereby  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  working  pe^)ple. 

In  submitting  to  you  the  following  ])ropositi(m  of  duties  on  imported 
hosiery  and  gloves,  I  state  to  you  that  th(»  duty  on  wool  goods  1  have 
based  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  your  intention  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress to  have  raw  wool  entercHi  free,  and  for  this  reason  I  j»ropose  a 
lowering  of  the  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  have  embraced  in  my  schedule  cotton  hosiery  in  the  rough,  which 
is  imported  for  dyeing  purposes,  and  made  a  difference  of  lOcentsper 
dozen  between  this  unfinished  and  finished  hosiery.  Thedyeingindus- 
try  is  getting  a  good  foothold  in  this  country,  and  the  10  cents  per 
dozen  protection  will  about  s(|uare  the  difl'erenre  in  labor  for  dyeing  and 
finishing  between  Euroi)e  and  here. 

In  closing  my  remarks  1  herewith  state  to  you  again  that  I  am  sat- 
isfiecl  Avith  any  rate  of  duty  which  you  may  ])ropose  to  (Congress,  but 
only  request  you  again,  and  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances to  do  any  difl'crent  than  to  make  a  small  ad  valorem  duty 
and  a  higher  spe(;ific  duty — no  graduating  tariff  according  to  values — 
and  by  this  you  will  not  only  protect  the  United  States  Government 
against  frauds  but  also  every  honest  man  that  is  doing  business  hero 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

DUTIES  PROPOSED. 

Cotton  lioniery,  all  kindR,  20  per  cent  ad  valurem  and  40  centa  per  dozon. 
Cotton  liOHiery  in  the  ron^h,  imported  for  dyeing  ]nirpo9e8  only,  20  per  cent  ad  val- 
orem and  30  centH  ])er  dozen. 
Part  silk  an«l  all-silk  hosiery,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  s>l  per  dozen. 
Part  W(M)1  and  all-wool  hosiery,  2.5  per  eeiit  ad  vah»reiii  and  50  rents  per  pound. 
Gloves  and  mittcnu. — Cotton,  15  per  rent  a<l  valorem  and  15  rents  per  dozen. 
Part  silk  and  all  silk,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  50  cents  per  dozen. 
Part  wool  and  all  wool^  25  2)er  cent  ad  valorem  and  50  cents  per  pound. 
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BTAIEKEirr  OF  KB.  J.  HEHST  flXITH.  OF  BffllTH  &  ASQELI,  Ho.  S2  THOKAS 
NEW  TOEK. 

Mr.  CiiAiUMAN:  It  is  very  true  tliiit  1  liavi*  bi-cii  asked  to  present  ta 
yoH  wliiit  you  inifrlit  vail  a  new  iurhi^try.  1  apiH-ar  lic-lVtre  yonnsa 
inaiiutiu-tui-er  aud  importer,  ami  1  will  lirit-tly  aud  simply  ex|jlaiu  wL} 
1  am  liere. 

About  suveu  yejirs  ago,  bottoming  largely  iiitcn-sti'd  in  an  Anieric«i 
iiiduHtry,  I  found  that  in  this  eonntry,  \v(>  eould  dye  wbut  we  call  fast 
black.  1  coiiclnded  to  invest  eapitid.  Imping  to  Ih>  able  to  t'urnisli  abso- 
lutely fiist-black  hiwiery,  Siiweediiig,  1  detub'd  citliei-  to  make  the 
goods  lieie  or  import  tliem.  To  my  siirpiisf.  when  1  went  to  the  cna- 
tom-bonse  witli  tliti  expeetutioii  of  impovting  goods  in  wliiit  tre  eall 
"in  the  niugli"  (wldeh  is  in  an  nnliuislied  state,  as  tliey  coiiie  llroin  tlifl 
loom),  I  tiiuiid  tliut  tbc  duty  uii  the  mugli  gotHls  was  the  same  as  tbe 
duty  on  the  liiiislic'dgu<jds.  lealhil  tin-  attention  of  tlic custom  faouBe 
de]iartnieut  to  tbat  fac:t,  and  they  said,  --.Mr.  Smith,  when  the  tariS 
wliieli  we  now  have  was  formed  this  subject  of  goods  in  the  ronifh 
WHS  never  br<>ii}]i;lit  to  onr  attention,  and  we  would  suggent,  when  a  nev 
tariffis  made,  that  you  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  pi'opci- party, 
and  they  will,  no  doubt,  give  you  a  taritf  for  this  class  of  goods. 

-Mr,  J'AVNK.  When  was  that! 

Mr.  Bmitii.  8ix  or  Keven  years  iign.  Now,  the  matter  of  rousrh  goods 
may  not  be  nnderslood  by  all  in  our  lino  of  business.  I  endeavored  to 
make  the  goods  bei'e,  iind  1  am  frank  to  say  to  you  that  1  found  we  could 
md  make  wimt  is  called  ■■  lull  r;isliioin.'d  "  goods  in  this  eonntrj',  and  WO' 
eoiLi'liuled  to  import  tbeiii  iiiiil  dye  anil  linish  tlie  imported  (roods*  OUT' 
fast  black.  At  that  time  tlieie  \Viis  not  an  aetinil  fa.st-bliu:k  stockhiir, 
in  America  or  Europe,  and  to  AiUeriea  bi-lougs  the  iredit  of  inventing 
a  eohu- that  is  now  nseil  universally  througlKnit  the  world.  Xowthe! 
stocking,  as  it  comes  fmni  the  loom,  is  in  this  i-ondiiion  [exhibiting  an 
uiilini^hed  stockingj.  We  |)ay  the  same  schedule  late  of  duty  to  im- 
port tliift  unliiiished  one  that  ive  do  on  a  slocking  that  is  in  that  condi- 
tion, dyed  ami  tiidshed  [exhibiting  a  black,  linished  stoeliiugj. 

Our  industry  here  has  grown  very  rajiiilly.  When  we  nrst  com- 
menced at  Sterling,  (.'ouu.,  wheie  I  am  interested,  there  was  only  • 
very  small  plant  lor  the  ilyeing  and  ttuishitig  ot  black  piece  goods. 
The  Sterling:  Dyeing  X:  riuisliing  Compauyhave  eonlinm>u  to  increuB 
the  plant  uniil  they  liiive  thirty-Hve  bniklings,  used  as  mills  or  houMS 
lor  their  w<jrkiiig  poiple,  ami  1  iMidcrstand  that  in  the  eity  of  Phila- 
delphia ah>ne  one  liini  <lycaml  linish  over  a.UIKl.UHO  pairs  of  stockiiigsl 
every  year.  That  yon  may  fully  understand  what  the.  difference  iS 
between  nuflyed  gooils  and  ilyed  goods.  I  shall  .submit  these  goods  to. 
yon.  In  New  York,  where  I  Inmight  tliis  to  the  attention  of  the  im-[ 
porters,  1  simply  said  to  tliem.  "(Icntlemen.  we  want  to  protect tUt 
American  irirluslry  to  a  certain  exfi-iit,  Wc  do  not  wish  the  imimrten' 
to  bring  stockings  into  this  countiy,  dye<l  and  llnishei),  and  compdu] 
io  Amerien  to  pay  the  sanu-  duty  wu  pay  ou  this"  [exhibiting  an  nnflil-- 
ishcd  atockingj.  •  i 

Now,  one  more  thing  I  would  like  to  say  to  you.  f  hold  in  my  htadj 
an  nnllnislied  piece  of  cloth,  worth  I  cents  a  yarrl.  The  moment  lilpl 
coloied  or  bleached,  or  any  coloring  mutter  eutera  into  it^  ther^  I" 
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a  rtuty  on  it  of  3  cents  per  square  yard,  or  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I 
do  not  know  as  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  anytLing  more  in  this 
re8i)eet. 

I  wish  to  say  one  thing  in  connection  with  the  law  that  the  chairman 
has  stated.  Being  interested  in  both  manufacturing  and  importing,  I 
have  had  considerable  to  do  with  undervaluations,  having  looked  alter 
it  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. .  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in 
regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  undervaluations.  At  first  I  was 
in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty;  other  gentlemen  were  in  favor  of  a 
specific  duty.  We  have  tried  to  agree  upon  something  that  you  gentle- 
men would  consider  fair.  Oiir  object,  a.sthe  chairman  has  said,  is  to 
prevent  these  undervaluations.  1  am  free  to  say  to  you  that  I  have 
been,  in  the  last  year  or  two,  in  connection  with  the  (lovernment,  work- 
ing hard,  with  detectives,  to  try  iind  prevent  undervaluations.  It  is 
not  those  gentlemen  who  are  American  citizens,  who  have  lived  here 
for  years,  who  are  doing  this  crooked  work.  My  experience  has  been — 
and  we  had  one  in  New  York  last  week — that  it  is  the  manufacturers 
on  the  other  side,  who  have  representatives  here,  with  no  interest  in 
our  countiy,  who  are  bringing  these  goods  to  us.  They  are  under- 
valuing them  and  they  are  injuring  the  domestic  and  iniporting 
interests,  of  our  country. 

Now,  you  would  naturally  say  to  me,  "  Why  do  you  not  make  them 
honest.''  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  for  an  appraiser  to  tell  the 
value  of  hosiery  within  1  cent  i)er  dozen,  which  makes  a  ditference, 
such  as  has  been  described  to  you.  When  thai  is  impossible,  who  is  to 
decide  whether  the  importer,  or  the  man  who  makes  the  claims  that  it 
is  undervalued,  is  correct.  Before  1  came  here  I  consulted  the  olticers 
at  the  api)raisers  department  in  New  York.  I  said  to  them,  ''(ientle- 
men,  have  you  anything  to  say  to  me  in  regard  to  the  taritl'  on  hosiery  f  '^ 
They  replied,  *'Give  the  authorities  here  the  simplest  way,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  collect  the  duty  due  the  (}overnment  and  do  everytiiing  that 
you  can  to  prevent  fraud."  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  frankly,  that  I 
supported  the  McKinley  bill,  and  Administrative  bill,  but  I  never  sup- 
ported the  clause  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  mentioned  in  the 
tariif.  1  saw  a  long  while  ago  that  the  foreigners  were  bringing 
stockings  in  here  a  great  deal  less  than  we  suj^posed  they  could.  1 
find  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  classification  of  difierent  values, 
and  I  say,  gentlemen,  to  you,  it  has  proved  a  great  loss  to  our  country. 
It  has  kept  the  Government  from  receiving  the  revenue  due  it,  and 
has  been  a  bid  to  thousands  to  become  dishonest. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Where  is  the  defect  in  the  system  now  that  encourages 
and  ]>ermits  these  undervaluations  and  frauds,  or  fraud  by  under- 
valnati(mf 

Mr.  Smith.  In  reply,  I  will  state,  if  this  stocking  in  Europe  costs  2 
marks,  52  ])lennigs,  which  is  less  than  (\0  tents,  it  is  brought  in  here 
at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  20  cents  per  dozen.  Now,  if  I  bring  that 
in  undervalued,  that  is  all  1  pay.  If  this  gentleman  here,  or  any  other 
gentleman,  buys  it  and  pays  ♦»!  cents,  and  should  bring  it  in,  they 
would  pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  50  cents  p<T  dozen. 

Mr.  Taksnev.  Where  is  the  defect  in  the  law  which  permits  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  is  in  this  way:  I  may  buy  this  stocking  to- 
day, in  Euroj)e,  or  contract  for  its  manufa<;ture  and  delivery  for  next 
season.  When  it  is  rea<ly  for  delivery  yarn  may  be  lower  or  10  per 
cent  higher.  Now,  how  can  any  one  tell  the  actual  value,  within  10  or 
15  i)er  cent,  of  any  stocking  brought  into  this  country  under  those  con- 
ditions f 
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Mr.'  Smith.  Now,  tlicrc  ia  a  question.  I  may  say  that  stocking  eo«t 
me  to-diiy  (HI  cents  pt^r  dozen;  any  nf  tliese  ){eiitluni(.-n  van  bny  it  At 
tbat  pricOi  and  tlie  vttHtoni-lioust.'  luitboriticii  miiy  Riiy  tlmt  the  vahw'of 
the  stocking  is  til  ccntH.  Sow,  tliv  qncstion  in  to-diiy,  whetlier  Hb^ 
have  a  right  to  way  the  value  is  (il  cieiitn.  hwanse  they  think  so,  or 
whether  it  is  liti  cents,  because  that  was  the  price  at  which  anyone 
could  buy  on  tlie  other  side. 

Mr.  Taiisni^v,  The  question  of  viilne  must  be  determineil  by  experto, 
whether  (lovcriiment  experts,  or  tlie  importer,  or  anyone  elsof 

Mr.  Smith.  I  n-onhl  like  to  say,  at  tliis  time,  that!  have  clnimed 
that  tliere  sliould  Iw  a  law  tbat  it'a  man  briu^'N  ;rood8  in  undervaiaed 
he  should  not  be  taxed;  ho  Rliouhl  lieimpris4mcd.  Tlie  bur  MtatCH  that 
any  nndervalnution  above  40  per  eeut  the  collector  uiay  have  the  man 
prosetruted.  I  think  ititlioiild  i-ead  that  in  ea.se  of  fraud  it  should  be 
the  ilnty  of  the  colIect<ir  to  proscente. 

Mr.  Tarsnky.  Then  tlie  trt>uble  is  in  the  del'eet«  of  the  hiw — ^tbe  ad- 
ministrative system! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  in  this 

Mr.  Taksney.  Tlie  defect  is  in  the  law;  it  is  not  any  inherent  deftct 
in  the  buwineas;  can  you  sliow  bow  these  iiiKlervahtatioiis  could  ba 
reduced  to  n  uiiiiimuni;  will  the  law  wliicli  yon  nrge  do  thatt 

^Ir.  Smith.  I  do  not  think,  nnder  the  present  tariff,  it  can  be  made 
so  as  to  collect  duties  to  the  (!oveiiiment, 

Mr.  Tarskky.  8Hi)i>i>se,  itistcul  otimposnigthepeuslty  iiowimpoMd 
by  the  law,  which  is  nifTely  nominal,  tlic  yoods  were  absolutely  fbrfiutedt 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  you  eonhl  do  that. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Suppose  tlie  law  were  made  rigid  enough  to  put  a  ftw 
of  these  honest  iinilervahiers  in  the  penitentiary,  it  would  have  a  nla- 
tary  effect! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  <'eitainly  have  an  cttect. 

Mr.  TAitt^xUY.  Tlicn  that  is  all  witliiii  the  provisions  of  any  remedy 
by  thehiwt 

Mr.  Smith.  Von  gentlcuten,  who  have  now  an  opitortaajty  to  seetke 
defects  in  the  law,  <-an  remedy  tlic>  laws  by  simply  liaving  them  getlJd 
of  this  graduating  system.  H  is  tlie  siniidest  way  to  get  out  of  the 
preaeut  trouble. 

Mr.  Tahssev.  In  order  to  aecouiplish  the  results  just  called  out  by 
Mr.  Payue  of  making  tlie  poorest  <-liiss  of  gixnis,  consumed  by  flO 
poorest  class  of  consumers,  pay  frrealer  than  those  who  purchased  the 
higher  grades 

Mr.  Smith  (interraptiiijri.  I  will  say  this,  there  seems  to  bea  mlSBB- 
derstanding  in  regard  to  that.  The  tpiantily  of  higli-priecd  goods  «• 
imjMrt  in  this  conntry  is  very  small  indeed  in  cunipanson  to  the  qoan- 
titles  of  goods  ini)iorted,  as  oar  i-hairuian  says,  of  middle  or  low  priced 
goods. 

Mr.  Tarssey.  Xow,  amitlier  matter.  Vou  say  that  there  is  no  daily 
on  the  finished  bl;ick  hose  more  than  upon  the  plain  nuetdorodf 

Mr.  Smith.  Tlierc  is  no  inon'  duty  on  this  stocking  than  upon  tiuit 
lilbistratingj.  * 

Mr.  TAitsxEY.  Vimr  industry  is  in  cohn-ingi 

Mr.  Smith.  In  coloring  and  linisliing. 

Mr.  Tabssey.  l'|M>n  cither  of  whieli  there  is  no  proteirtioni  " 

Mr.  Smith.  Tiicy  have  no  protection.  '■'. 

31i',  Takunuv.  And  this  is  purely  an  American  iudustryt  "         ^'-h  * 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taksnry.  Grown  up  here  in  the  hist  seveu  years? 

Mr.  Smitu.  Yes;  and  growinjr  very  last. 

Mr.  Tausney.  How  extensive  is  it  at  the  present  tiineT 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  only  say  that  at  Sti»rlin«if  a  phiee  lias  <^r(»wn  nn, 
whieh  we  have  now  in  mills  and  houses  4br  the  workin^meu,  thirty- 
tive  buildings  alone. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  In  one  town  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  nothing  else  there. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Then  you  tell  us  there  is  a  large  industry  of  that 
charaeter  in  L^hiladelphia? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  one  company  there  which  dyes  and 
finishes  over  3,(K)0,000  pairs  annually. 

Mr.  Taksnev.  Where  else? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  over  the  eouutry. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  And  that  industry  has  grown  to  that  proportion  in 
seven  years  without  any  protection  whatever  f 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  why.    When  this 

Mr.  Tar»sney.  You  are  asking  for  protection  on  it  now! 

Mr.  Smith.  When  we  first  started  this  business  liere  the  stocking 
cost  three  timers  as  mu<*h  t(»  dye  in  Europe  as  it  does  now. 

Mr.  Tarsnev.  You  say  there  is  no  difference  in  the  importiHl  cost  of 
this  finished  stocking  and  the  one  that  is  unfinished,  and  that  you  take 
the  unfinished  one  and  dye  and  finish  it  here? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  This  st4)cking,  which  is  finished,  can  beimporteil  from 
Europe  without  any  additional  duty,  and  your  industry  consists  in 
coloring  and  finishing? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Why  should  there  be  protection  on  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  When  we  first  start<Mi  that  business  it  cost  in  Europe 
three  times  as  much  to  dye  and  finish  as  it  does  now,  and  they  have 
gradually  re<luced  the  ])rice  tiiere,  so  that  we  now  seek  proti^ction  in 
order  to  <'omi)cte  with  them. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  are  seeking  for  something  you  have  not  had, 
except  that  which  com])etition  gives  you  ? 

^Ir.  Smith.  We  have  had  increased  values  here 

Mr.  Tarsney.  So,  if  I  understand  you,  colored  finished  hosiery  is 
not  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Smith.  Colored  finished  is. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  1  m<»an  there  is  no  difference  from  the  uncolored  and 
the  unfinished? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  discrimination  in  the  tariff  between  these. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  As  to  the  coloring  and  finishing  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion in  the  tariff  schedules? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  And  it  is  to  shut  out  or  impede  that  importation  of 
colored  hose,  with  some  additional  legislation,  that  you  are  now  ask- 
ing? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  we  say  it  is  not  right  for  the  importer  to  bring 
in  stockings  all  dyed  anil  finished  the  same  as  those  which  are  not 
dyed,  and  \vhi<*h  they  can  do  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  During  all  this  time  this  industry  of  coloring  and 
finishing  has  been  growing  up  in  this  country,  and  there  was  no  sx>e- 
citic  duty  here,  or  special  duty  against  the  coloring f 


Mr.  Smith.  Nunc  at  nil :  mily  tliiM,  tlint  tlioy  liavc  licen  mliUJBf 
tlieir  prices  on  the  otlior  side  in  oi-dir  to  mmiM'tt.*  with  ii«. 

Ml'.  Bbed.  Wiut  I)  niiiiiifiit  t«'Unp  yiHi  jto.  Ymi  ssiy  tliat  th^'ban 
btH'ii  BleadilyreduciMl  pvlint  Una  thitt  rcduutidiiboon  iiiiidPUiifco^--ftvm 
X>mfltt 

Mr.  SxiTii.  Tliiit  I  do  tint  know.  I  only  know  this:  For  instance, to 
dye  a  Lose  in  Kuro|ie  wiiii.-li  iiiifilit  liiive  rost,  wlu'ii  we  c-ommeiiced  onr 
dyeing  aiid  tiuiftliinf;,  ^uy  7(1  i^-rits  ikt  doxcn,  tlicy  g<it  it  duvu  to  W 
irt'nts  and  50  cents,  and  now  it  i»  down  to  Sit  (t'iitt>. 

Mr.  Reed.  Tliey  liave  tn-en  tullowint;  you  ri^rlit  down  f 

Mr,  Smitu.  Vi'K,  sir;  linlit  down,  and  we  claim  that  onr  dye  »  an- 
perior  to  the  forriyn,  bnt  we  ran  not  coni|H;te  witii  tht'iii  witnont  we 
have  the  Kunie  miality  of  t;oodK. 

Mr,  Patxr,  The  bulk  of  these  white  storkingH  are  iiii^tortod  at  lest 
than  m  eentHT 

Mr.  Smith.  Sow*     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Pavne.  Wlien  ynu  linisti  tliem.  by  dyeiiif:  thein,  they  are  worth 
moi-e  tlian  (M)  cents  per  doxenf 

Mr.  Sjiitii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  I'AYNi;.  Those  winch  aiv  inijiortt'd  in  tlie  black  are  valoed  it 
more  than  Wl  »-ents  and  pay  a  dnty  on  more  tlian  )J0  centKf 

Mr.  Smith,  I  wisli  it  was.  Usually  it  is  so,  bnt  to-day,  tiie  cliairmaa 
of  onr  coniuuttee  and  the  rest  will  hear  nie  unt.  the  importer  can  now 
import,  to-day,  dyed  and  finislied  stocktn{;s  in  this  uomitry  for  00  cents 
a  d07,eu,  btn-ause  on  the  other  side — ~- 

Mr.  Payne,  As  goiH]  as  thist 

Mr.  Smitii.  That  is  the  hifih-priced  stockinjj. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  said  thiit  there  were  nut  many  liipfh-prieed  BtotA- 
inprs  imported;  how  do  you  know  that  tuct!    I  am  told  to  the  ooutavij. 

Mr.  Smith.  1  am  an  importer  of  these  j;o(k|s.  and  »i-\i  tliem  Id  Um 
black  exclnsively.  I  nay  tliis:  Seven  years  ajjo  1  believe  that  the  goods - 
we  s<)Id  oil  this  market  would  a\era;je  a  dollar  a  dozen  higher  than 
tlu\v  tlo  today. 

Mr.  Fatnk.  Of  eoursp,  tlierit  has  been  a  general  reduution  of  valnM 
all  along  the  line.  Now,  yonr  hu.-)inosshus  grown  faster  in  the  la«ttwo 
or  three  years  timn  the  llrst  three  years? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  it  bus  not  grown  last  in  the  last  year  or  two  W 
formerly. 

Mr.  Payne.  Tint  in  the  hist  three  yearst 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Pavne.  Has  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  development  been  in 
the  lust  tiii-ee  years  in  dyeiiigf 

Mr,  Smith,  No  sir;  we  have  had  more  competition. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  did  not  mean  your  inilivi<1ual  lirm ;  I  monn  the  dyeing 
business  generally. 

Mr.  Smith.  Jt  lias  increased  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Payne.  Much  more  rapidlj-  tlnui  fornierlyl 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  the  prices  have  gone  down  steadily? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  sir:  and  I  am  free  to  say  that,  the  prie.e  of  all  goods,  = 
under thu -MelCinley  bill,  i:j  lower  today  than  it  was  before  theldS  -. 
was  passed. 

Mr.  Pavxb.  Now,  this  matter  of  the  lulminist native  part  of  thefaiztt  ' 
law  ia  not  a  new  matter ;  it  has  been  a  mattei'  that  has  been  atndttd'-^: 
for  many  yearst  •■   fl 

Mr.  Smitu.  Yea,  sir.  -  '"^ 
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Mr.  Payne.  Aiid  tlie  McKinley  administrative  bill  was  the  result  of 
a  number  of  j-ears'  study  given  to  it  by  members  of  both  parties,  in 
onlcT  to  ^et  an  honest  conclusion  in  regard  to  iti 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  say  to  you  that  Mr.  McKinley  himself  said  to  me, 
"Mr  Smith,  is  there  anything  that  you  have  to  suggest  in  the  admin- 
istrative bill  that  will  help  to  make  honest  importations!"  And  I 
said,  *^I  do  not  think  there  is;  I  think  it  is  about  right."  But  like 
everything  else,  after  we  see  the  result  experience  can  help  us,  and  I 
look  at  it  in  this  way:  You  gentlemen,  with  the  information  that  you 
have  now  and  the  experience  of  the  j>ast  may  be  able  to  remedy  any 
defects  in  the  administrative  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Patne.  Would  an  additional  classification  of  these  goods  help 
out  to  the  collection  of  their  duty — making  another  class? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  mean  to  make  a  class  of  goods,  say,  below  50  or  40 
cents — make  an  additional  class  with  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  it  w^ould.  T  think  this,  that  any  amend- 
ment where  you  make  a  graduated  schedule  is  a  bid  for  undervalua- 
tion, and  of  this  I  am  positive.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  with 
all  my  experience  of  years,  that  the  manufacturer  and  honest  importer 
wishes  to  avoid  the  classiticatious.  Whatever  you  do,  avoid  cUissiU- 
cation. 

Mr.  Payne.  For  the  same  reason  you  would  avoid  ad  valorem  duty, 
wouhlyounotf 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  say  this,  that  when  I  met  these  gentlemen  from 
New  York  I  wanted  an  ad  valorem  duty  an<l  the  chairman  wanted  a 
specific  duty,  and  together  we  have  concluded  to  bring  to  you  gentle- 
men the  result  of  our  deliberations.  We  sail  this:  We  can  not  get  a 
specific  duty,  we  can  not  get  an  ad  valorem  duty;  now  we  will  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  your  committee,  and  with  their  intelli- 
gence they  will  provide  the  country  with  a  measure,  whereas  we  will 
avoid  undervaluation  and  the  Government  will  receive  all  the  dues 
due  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  would  be  some  temptation  to  fraud,  with  an  ad 
valorem,  for  undervaluation? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  1*AYNE.  That  would  not  help  the  matter  any. 

Mr.  liEKi)    Are  these  colored  stockings  imported  I 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keed.  Are  the  white  ones  iniimrtedt 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  both  are  imported  at  the  same  price,  at  the  same 
valuation  I 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  duty. 

Mr.  Eeei).  What  is  that  duty,  an  ad  valorem  or  a  specific  duty! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  both,  now. 

Mr  Kei;i),  It  is  both  ad  valorem  and  specific! 

Mr.  Smith.  W»s,  sir. 

Mr.  Keei).  Now,  that  colored  stfwking  is  inferior  to  the  white  onet 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  they  are  both  of  the  same  grade  of  goods. 

Mt.  llioEJ).  Do  you  mean  Uj  say  that  they  can  both  be  imported  for 
the  same  pri(H*1f 

Mr.  Smith.  They  <'onld  be  brought  in  utider  the  same  duty.  This  is 
the  way:  If  the  American  manufacturer  makes  these  stockings  here 
to  dayman  importer  can  bring  tln»se  stockings  in,  all  dyed  and  fini.sbed, 
under  tlie  same  rate  of  duty  as  this. 


Mr.  Rke».  Tlie  wliile  chips! 

Mr.  iSMiTH.  YftH,  nil'. 

Mr.  Uf:kii.  Afl-or  liiiviiif;  bi-^tiwi'il  tliat  aiMitional  labor  it  crmtei 
no  iiicivaM-  of  vnlnf  f 

.Mr.  Smith.  Only  in  iliis  wiiy,  iiiiil  i  would  lila-  to  ntntc  it.  If  the 
duty  on  tlie.se  stockiiijirrt  i«.  for  iiiMiitiK-o,  ;ii>  per  coiit  now,  the  foreigner 
is  iiii])ortiiif;  tlicst*  Htuukiii^fs  iiiid  woulil  pny  »  Uuty  of  30  per  ceot, 
vliioli,  say,  cost  ^{0  vciitin,  so  he  would  pay  ',}  ceuin  more  flinn  the  Amer- 
iniii  voiilil,  and  tliiit  is  what  the  Aiavi-icaii  wimld  have  to  eouteiul  witii 
liin-*^ 

Mr.  lti:ED.  Tie  would  pay  inorctliiin  tin-  Aini>ric:in  wotildf  How  do 
you  niciiiif     1  do  not  uiidi-rKtaiid  this  at  nil. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  import  this  stiirkin;r,  wliicli  you  bought  on  the 
other  Bide  dyed  and  liiiished,  you  would  ]iay.  say  it  cost  30  centa 
a  dozen  to  dye  and  finish,  thon  you  wouhi  pay  the  Ciovurtimeut  30  per 
ci-utoiiW)  cents,  which  wonhl  lie  it  cents.  Sow,  tlicti,  wheu  I  bring 
ttaisKtockinc  iu  tlievalac  is  a  little  lenM.  I  wuuld  bring  it  iu  and  pay 
the  same  duty,  but  1  would  have  the  advantage  of  simply  9  ceatB  per 

dOZifU. 

Mr,  llrBi^D.  Now,  then,  fiu'  these  colored  goods,  wbiidi  you  muinfiic- 
tore,  aud  the  maiiufaeture  Ik  increasing,  you  liare  an  advantage  of  9 
eciitB  under  the  tariU't 

Mr.  Smith.  Under  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  RlSKD.  Then  yon  were  ineorrei't  in  saying  tlint  tliey  wete  pi«- 
cisely  the  same,  aud  you  did  not  have  any  advantage  under  the  tarifft 

Mr.  Smith.  Excuse'  me. 

Mr.  ItRKD.  Answer  my  queation. 

Mr.  Smith.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  ItEicn.  Then  you  mnde  a  mistake  in  Haying  thatt 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  uiideistwid 

Mr.  Ui;i:d.  .\iid  conseqiiently.  if  Mr.  Taisiiev  inferred  th.it  thin  grew 
up  without  protection  it  is  a  mistake  nt'  i)  eent^  per  dozen  ! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  h  niistiike  of  L'll  cents.  wli<-re  the  bulk  of  goods  an 
lm|H)rtcd:  ^>  |H'r  cent  ad  vahireui  aud  21)  cents  speeille. 

Mr.  UkkT).  [low  muchl^ 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  paid  li't  cents  more  than  1  do  if  wouUl  be  4  oente 
per  dozen. 

Mr.  Kt^RD.  Then  yon  have  had  the  advantage  ol  i  ct>ntj4  uii  this  wbite 
stocking,  or  what  1  may  call  the  blank '. 

Mr.  Smith.  Between  4  and  !t. 

Mr.  Ki'iEi).  This  white  .slocking  is  iinpurted  tor  4  cents  less  in  CM 
ease  and  il  cents  less  in  the  other  case,  so  you  have  had  protection  to 
that  extent,  an<l  now  you  And  that  you  want  more  because  they  an 
reducing  their  price  abroad  in  couseqacuce  of  your  competition  That 
is  a  fact  f 

Jlr,  Smith.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hked.  How  can  yuu  state  to  us  that  vou  did  not  have  anr  mo- 
tecfion  at  all? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  meant  we  had  not  the  |irolectiou  we  supiiosed  we  had. 
We  suj>posed  that  we  would  have  a  less  duty  on  this  class  of  soodB 
than  on  the  colored  goods. 

Mr.  liKl'lD.  Yon  supjKtsed? 

Mr.  Smith.  Tliut  is  what  I  incint  to  say  to  y<m  when  T  stated  vehad 
HO  protection. 

Mr.  Kkei).  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wbite  goods  yon  t 
tor  less  than  the  coloted  goods. 
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Mr.  SMTTn.  With  the  difference  you  have  stated. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  correct  another 
statement.  I  find  for  the  year  ending  June  'MK  1892,  the  iini)i)rtation 
of  cotton  hose  valued  at  no  more  than  GO  cents  per  dozen  has  been 
1,33.'5,8G7  dozen,  and  those  valued  at  more  than  60  cents  and  not  more 
tlian  $20,  waJ3  3,371,002  dozeil  pairs,  so  you  must  liave  been  incorrect 
in  your  statement  that  the  larger  importations  were  of  the  cheaper 
hose,  under  GO  cents. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  say  this 

Mr.  Payne.  The  value  is  foreign  value,  on  tlie  60  cents  t 

Mr.  Smith,  The  foreign  value  on  the  GO  cents,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  there  is  a  larger  im- 
portation of  the  cheaper? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  only  speaking  of  my  own  business  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  you  claim  to  have  information  of  all  importationsT 

Mr.  Smith.  1  will  state  Mr.  Lowy  claims,  or  believes,  the  sale  of  high- 
priced  goods  has  decreased  very  much,  and  I  simply  b(»ar  it  out. 
Where  we  used  to  sell  goods  at  j34.50  our  business  has  run  to  about 
$2.25  or  $2.50. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Lowy  is  mistaken,  or  else  the  United  States  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  Kebd.  Do  you  import  your  goods  directly,  yourself! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  Do  you  order  them  or  buy  them  made! 

IVIr.'  Smith.  We  order  them  made  abroad. 

Mr.  Reed.  They  are  sold  to  you  at  a  given  i)rice  in  Germany — ^is 
that  where  they  are  made! 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  explain 

Mr.  Reed.  W-ill  you  answer  my  question  first?  Dou  you  buy  these 
goods  at  a  fixed  price t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  Are  any  of  these  goods  sent  here  to  agents  or  manu- 
facturers? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  liiive  been. 

^Ir.  Rked.  >^ow,  are  these  goods  sold  in  Xcw  Y^)rk  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  yon  are  able  to  buy  them  for  in  Germany,  and  pay  the  duty? 

Mr.  Smith.  Y"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  IIow  is  that  done? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  done  l»y  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  parties  have  an  advantage  by  their  sending  over  to 
their  agents  and  giving  a  lower  price  to  the  custom  h(mse  than  you 
are  able  to  give  to  make  bona  fide  purchas(»s  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  been  so  always. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  has  been  one  of  the  troubles  that  would  act  as  a 
I)ractical  lowering  of  the  duties.     Has  it  not  done  that  right  along? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rep:d.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  moietes  jict,  you  have  not  had  the 
l>rotection  to  the  full  extent  the  statute  gives  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  what  that  act  is. 

Mr.  Reed.  Do  you  not  recollect  the  moietes  act? 

Mr.  Smi'J'H.  No',  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  Y'our  business  does  not  extend  back  to  that  point  perhaps? 

Mr.  Smith.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  What  interest  is  th(T(».  to  anybody  except  to  discharge 
public  duty  faithfully,  to  detect  and  punish  these  undervaluations;  any? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  interest  that  they  have  excex>f 
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Mr.  Rekd.  There  ia  no  money  to  tliemt 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  air. 

Mr.  ItsED.  While  there  is  perpetually  money  to  tlie  dcfraudera,  vIn 
have  their  agents  here! 

Mr.  Smitu,  Yes,  sir.  _  '        ,  , 

Mr.  Bbi-:d,  And  consequently  there  is  an  intellifrent  self-iaterest 
coutinually  operating  in  the  direction  of  under valnatiou  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Seed.  And  tliere  is  no  pecuniary  iutorest  operatiug  tjie  other 
way! 

3Ir.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

>Ir.  Ueed.  Oonseqneittly  there  wonid  be  more  or  lees  practical  dtffl- 
culty,  even  if  tlie  stringent  laws  Mr.  Tinsuey  dreams  of,  in  puiiiahiuc 
these  people,  without  having  persons  pueuniiirily  interested  in  looking 
after  the  cash  of  theconntryT 

Mr.  South.  I  have  concluded  that  it  was  difGunlt  to  make  people 
honest. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is,  you  must  )>cat  a  dulUr  and  a  half  with  a  dollar 
and  a  half  f 

Mr.  Taesney.  You  have  stated  that  there  has  been  a  constaat  de- 
cline in  the  market  value  of  hosieryt 

Mr.  Smith.  Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Tausney.  Has  not  there  been  a  constant  decline  in  the  price  of 
cotton! 

Mr.  S^OTH.  That  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  there  are  other  gen- 
tlemen who  can  give  better  information. 
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(Fmsmib  Si3.) 


Mr.  OOAiiiMAN:  Our  plan  is  to  present  two  papers.     One  iD  i_„ 
to  cotton  hosiery  and  <-ott4)n  underwear,  and  the  other  luiiicr  jii  r^ud 
to  woolen  hosiery  and  woolen  underwear.    Mr.  Osborn  will  read  Qie 

Ia)>cr  on  the  subjectof  tlio  eiittoii,  and  he  will  then  be  followed  t^ 
Uij,  Uausom,  of  M:u;»n,  on  the  siibjeet  of  the  wo'dcn  schedales. 


Mr.  OnAiRMAN:  We  will  be  biief  in  the  extreme,  and  we  have  oon- 
solidaled  our  statement  upon  the  cotton  htmiery  a»  closely  as  poaaible. 
1  think,  in  presenting  this  ciise,  but  1  think  it  would  be  wise  to  flTsi 
state  the  duties  whieh  are  now  being  iiaid.    The  duty  nnon  cotton 
hosiery  is  2«  jier  cent  ad  valorem  and  311  cents  speeiHc  up  to  ( 
cents  specific  aTul  40  ]icr  cent  iHl  valorem  up  to  !*t!;  7-"  ee 
and  40  per  cent  ad  viilorem  np  t«  ?4;  *l  njiei'lHe  and  7~> 
valorem  iibove.     Sot  wishing  t«  antagoui/e  the  proposition 
bd'a  mmie  to  you  by  th(^  importers,  we  would  simply  say 
the  goods  are  now  ^1.75  and  7.'i  and  -lO  by  that  propo.sition 
be  reduced  to  40  and  20.    Tlie  goods  which  are  now  20  anti 
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they  have  been  talking  ahout,  would  be  iiicivasecl  10  cents  on  the 
dozen  duty,  and  tbey  are  the  ^oods  that  cover  tlie  feet  of  the  niiilious. 

Tliia  delegation  a])pears  before  your  honorable  body  as  representa- 
tives of  tlie  cott<>n  liosiery,  shirt,  and  drawers  nianufactureis  of  the 
United  States.  In  urging  upon  you  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
whole  schethile  upon  these  goods  as  it  now  exists  we  speak  for  the 
knitting  industry  of  the  entire  country. 

We  will  confine  ourselves  first  to  the  questions  of  cotton  hosiery,  and 
in  this  C4»nnection  advance  the  following  reasons  for  preserving  the 
existing  rates:  First,  ini])ortations  of  cotton  hosiery  have  increased 
under  the  present  rates;  second,  cotton  hosiery,  particularly  the 
lower  grades,  have  uniformly  decreased  in  price  to  the  consumer; 
third,  lal>or  has  been  fully  employed  and  has  been  enabled  to  earn 
more  money  than  under  the  old  rates;  fourth,  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer has  paid  the  tax,  partieularly  on  the  lower  grades  of  goods;  titth, 
the  number  of  factories  making  this  character  of  goods  has  largely 
increased  under  the  act  now  in  force;  sixth,  the  consumer  in  Germany 
pays  more  for  the  lower-grade  hosiery  than  the  consumer  in  this 
country. 

In  sui)i>ortof  our  iirst  statement,  statistics  for  the  year  1880  show  the 
imi)ortations  of  cotton  knit  goods  to  have  been  i?0,;i«0,325,  and  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1802  to  have  been  85,820,24<>.  While  this 
show^s  a  falling  off  in  value,  the  goods  brought  in  1802  were  much  lower 
in  price,  and  ('onsecjuently  many  mrtre  dozens  of  goods  were  imimrted. 

For  the  year  emling  June  30,  1803,  the  importations  of  cotton  knit 
goods  amounted  to  $(i,.'h'^''5,073,  while  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1802, 
they  amounted  to  $5,833,652,  showing  an  actual  increase  in  revenue  for 
1803  and  of  course  a  still  greater  increase  in  dozens. 

As  toour  second  proposition,  that  prices  have  uniformly  declined  under 
the  higher  raters,  we  refer  you  to  any  honest  merchant  in  the  country. 
It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  for  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  possible 
to  buy  cotton  hosiery  "over  the  counters"  from  10  to  25  ])er  cent  cheaper 
than  before  the  present  act  went  into  ette(*t.  This  result  has  undoubt- 
edly been  brought  about  by  home  com])etition,  and  the  result  is  just 
what  was  foretold  by  maiuifacturers  of  this  interest  who  appeared 
before  the  committe  of  the  Fifty-iirst  C-ongress. 

Our  third  jjroposition,  that  labor  hiis  been  steadily  employed  and 
has  earned  more  money,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  manufaeturer  in 
the  country.  Until  a  recent  period  it  was  almost  impossible  lor  hosiery 
and  knit-goods  manufacturers  to  secure  help  enough  to  fully  operate 
their  factories,  and  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  teach  inexperi- 
enced hands,  at  considerable  cost  t«»  tiiemselves. 

When  we  say  in  our  fcmrth  statenuMit,  that  the  foreign  manufacturer 
has  i)aid  the  tax,  especially  upon  cotton  lujsiery,  we  state  what  we 
believe  can  not  be  sueeessfully  disjiuted,  when  the  fact  is  considered 
that,  notwithstanding  present  duties,  goods  in  this  country  are  cheaper 
to  the  consumer. 

The  foreign  manufaetur(»rs  were  quick  to  see  that  in  order  to  hold 
their  trade  with  the  United  States  it  would  be  absolutely  nee<»ssnry  to 
reduce  costs  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  profits,  upon  those  grades  of 
hosiery,  wliich,  to  quote  from  sclnHluIe,  **are  valued  under  $2  ])er  dozen." 
To  this  end,  immediately  after  the  ]»assago  of  the  existing  act,  a  meet- 
ing of  nuniufactuiers  was  called  in  Chemnitz,  Germany,  when  the  work- 
ingmen  present  were  addressed  by  a  prominent  manufiu'turer  from  the 
balcony  of  a  hotel,  who  stated  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
them  to  hold  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  to  do  this  it  would  be 


neoPBsaiy  for  the  workiiieii  to  a«coj>t  a  dccitlcd  rerlnction  Iti  « . 
tliey  were  given  Mi  miimtes  t<»  dwicielMftwceii  lutu^iitinfr  tlie  ] 

reduction  or  ivitmved   idleness.     The  workiiit^ii    pr(iiii|»tly   a , 

Ktni-e  then  the  Clioiiiiiit!:  inannl'uetiin-rs  liiivv  been  Kundiiijr  cheap  goodi 
into  thiH  roniitry,  bnt  at  |iri<;t>H  Tiir  lielow  wliat  they  aaked  prior  to  Uia 
time  when  tlicr  present  hiw  nreut  into  efleet.  TJiey  were  forced  to  that 
pny  the  duty  themselves,  Kimplyhecausttof'thecoiuixitition  of  the  honM 
mannfiieturpr. 

To  prnve  that  the  number  nf  fiu-tories  enKftfred  In  the  niaimfikotnm  of 
kitit  goods  hnve  liu-f^ely  im-roised,  we  refer  yon  to  the  Americaii  Di- 
reetory  of  the  IToi^icry  titid  Knit  (loods  Mnnufiicliireri*  of  the  United 
Slates,  wliivli  shows  the  lotiil  nninhcr  of  siitdi  institutions  in  the  nnitfld 
Btates  for  1893  to  be  1H>3,  and  tor  the  year  1888  to  ha\-e  been  f21,  bu 
increase  of  273, 
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Tliejie  nre  distribnted  over  Miiity-seveii  states,  niid  the  list  whicli  is 
herewith  xubniitted  shows  llieir  loeation  at  this  time  u»  eompared  Kith 
the  year  1«KS: 

it  will  be  seen  tVoiti  this  stutenieiit  that  this  industry  is  spread  oret 
the  entire  conntry,  and  is  faxt  gaining  a  I'oolhold  in  the  South  and 
West. 

Ho  fur  as  onr  sixth  statement  is  eonceriied,  that  the.  German  consni 
pays  more  for  his  pxxls  than  the  American,  we  herewith  submit  a 
pies.     Tiio.'se  marked  lOxhibit  A,  B,  and  C  are  domeslic  goods,  and  moB 
as  are  comnieroitiliy  known  as  "aeandess  Htockin^fs."    Those  markod 
D,  v.,  and  ¥  arc  <ii>nniui-nnnle  g(H)d.s. 

Xiel'ening  to  stini[>]e  marked  Exhibit  A,  this  is  a  Bock  of  hi|^ 
intrinsic  valne  and  i«  sohl  in  this  i-onntry  over  t)ie  eonnter  for  6  eetdi 
per  pair.  No  snoh  goods  are  proenrable  in  (.lermany  for  any  sach  s 
Biiinples  marked  exhibits  B  and  C  are  domestic  goods  of  the  8eaiii'.___ 
tyiie,  and  samjdes  marked  ]>  and  E  are  tiernnin  goods.  These  goods 
S(>ll  side  by  side  in  this  market  at  the  same  price  and  are  made  to  retail 
here  at  two  pair  for  a  i[mirti^r  of  a  dcdlav.  This  is  about  the  same  prlea  • 
aske^  tor  such  goods  in  Berlin  by  the  retailers. 

Yonr  nttA>ntion  is  calkHl  to  tlie  dill'ereuce  in  texture  between  flMH 
siimiileu.    It  will  be  noticed  that  the  domestic  goods  present  niaoh  tfa»  - 
best  apjieai-ance,  and  are  practically  without  seams,  while  the  fanigk  ~- 
g(M)ds  are  made  th>m  the  chejipest  (piality  of  cotton,  ofvery  short  4bM^: 
and  seams  of  a  more  or  less  objectionable  character  are  presebtL  ''^  ^ ' 
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sliort,  it  is  clear  to  the  most  inexperienced  that  much  better  value  is 
given  in  the  domestic  article  for  the  same  price. 

While  it  is  true  that  importations  of  this  class  of  goods  have  in- 
creased, and  it  is  also  true  that  domestic  manufacturers  have  likewise 
increased,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  consumption  of  goods  has  in- 
creased in  like  pro])ortion.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  law 
the  bulk  of  the  liosiery  made  in  this  country  was  what  is  known  as  cut 
hosiery,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  simple  tubes  of  fabric,  cut 
to  sha])e  and  sewed  together  by  ordinary  sewing-machine  processes. 
This  class  of  hosiery  lias  been  largely  displaced  by  the  cheap  so-called 
fashioned  imported  goods,  and  still  more  largely  by  the  seamless  stock- 
ing, a  product  purely  American  in  origin  and  development. 

In  making  cut  hosiery  it  was  clearly  possible  for  an  operator  to  make 
from  i\5  to  50  dozen  pairs  per  day,  while  6  dozen  per  day  is  a  fair  aver- 
age in  the  manufacture  of  the  seamless  goods,  so  that  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  more  operatives,  more  and  a  different  kind  of  machinery,  and 
<*onsequently  more  capital  are  required  to  produce  seamless  hosiery, 
and  it  is  stiil  more  expensive  to  produce  full  fashioned  hosiery. 

Having  briefly  shown  the  difference  between  the  various  styles  of 
hosiery,  it  should  he  understood  that  the  "American  seamless  stock- 
ings "  is  intiinsically  much  superior  to  either  the  old  form  of  cut  stock- 
ing or  tbe  so-called  fashion  lm])orted  stocking. 

Prejiulice  has  existed  against  it  and  in  favor  of  the  fashioned  article, 
but  this  is  being  fast  overcome.  In  witness  whereof  we  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  I'ecent  action  of  the  British  war  office,  which,  in  placing 
its  orders  for  stockings  for  the  army,  stipulated  that  they  should  be  of 
the  "  seamless  type,"  on  the  ground  that-they  found  greater  favor  with 
the  soldier  than  the  fashioned  goods  heretofore  used. 

The  high  place  which  this  article  of  American  manufacture  holds  in 
the  market  of  the  world  to-day  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  wise  pro- 
visions of  the  present  tariff  laws,  which  gave  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment and  development;  and,  as  a  consequence,  machinery  and  ])rocess 
have  steadily  advanced  until  we  now  see  the  product  accepted  by  the 
most  critical  buyers. 

We  now  solemnly  assure  you  that  any  reduction  of  the  present  rates, 
particularly  on  the  lower  grades,  will  surely  drive  the  (l()m(\stic  indus- 
try from  the  strong  position  it  has  attained.  Machinery,  which  until 
recently,  has  been  running  to  the  full  capacity,  will  be  idle  and  our 
peoi)le  will  be  forced  to  work  for  less  r(»ward,  which  means  an  ai)proach 
to  the  wages  jiaid  to  the  Chemnitz  operators,  which,  in  this  industry, 
may  be  represented  by  a  mark  paid  in  Germany  for  the  dollar  paid  in 
this  country.  This  approach  must  proceed  in  just  such  proportion  as 
the  present  rates  are  disturbed. 

Keferring  to  the  question  of  cotton  underwear,  all  that  we  have  said 
in  connection  with  cotton  hosiery  ap])lics  with  equal  force  to  under- 
wear. If  any  changes  are  contempLited  in  this  line,  in  the  direction  of 
a  reduction  of  duty,  it  will  surely  mean  an  in<*,rease  of  importations,  a 
decrease  of  domestic  production,  and  a  reduction  in  wages  to  American 
labor. 

A  large  amount  of  the  cotton  underwear  now  used  is  made  up  of 
what  is  eommercially  known  as  "ribbed  underwear.-' 

Trior  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  law  the  ribbed-underwear 
industry  of  this  eountry  was,  practically  speaking,  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  since  that  time  many  improvements  in  both  machinery  and 
process  have  resulted  in  an  immense  increase  of  production.  This  has 
taken  place  despite  the  fact  that  goods  valued  at  $1.50  per  do'/^ew  *^ks.^ 


less  cfline  into  the  country  at  a  rate  of  dnty  ont  of  all  proportion  to  flu 
hiirlicr  griuU'?. 

At  tlie  time  tlie  present  schedule  vtas  pre|»nred  it  wan  imposRible  to 
say  just  wliat  tlio  future  of  tlie  industry  would  be,  nnd  it  was  certufnly 
never  iiit^'uded  tliat  goodrt  whit^Ii  tiiko  rank  with  full  tauhioned  goods 
should  come  in  the  samu  class  witli  conimim  nut  hosiery. 

If,  tliercfiir^,  any  changes  are  to  be  made  in  this  schedule  we  ara  of 
opinion  that  it  would  bo  an  net  of  simple  jnstico  to  seiiarate  nnderwMT 
from  out  hoai«Ty,  and  cover  goods  valne<l  at  $1.5«  or  less  by  a  du^of 
60  cents  specific  and  35  |)er  cent  ad  viiloreni,  luid  nil  goodB  oyer  $lJi 
to  remain  as  niidcr  the  present  schedule. 

It  was  stated  by  certain  importers  wjio  were  heard  before  the  oom- 
mittee  of  the  Fii'ty-tirst  Oongii-ss,  that  if  the  jproposed  rates  o»  knit 
goods  were  adopted  trusts  and  condiiues  would  sin-ing-  up  all  over  the 
land,  etc. 

Besultn  since  that  time  show  iiotliin;;  of  the  kind  has  taken plaeo, 
and  we  wish  to  call  your  altenlioii  at  this  lime  to  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions which  govern, h»ve  {coveincd,  iind  nlways  will, in  the  very  naturs 
of  thingfi,  govern  the  knit  ^oods  business  in  this  country'. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  it  1107  cunijirises  1)i>3  conrerDS,  and  thfln 
are  not  located  in  any  one  section  of  the  country,  bnt  reafb  oatover 
the  whole  length  and  bieadtli  of  the  land.  All  through  the  South  and 
West  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  knitting  factory  of  some  kind.  And 
it  has  been  found  that,  while  many  other  branchesof  induatiy  aremon 
lirofitable  10  the  projectors,  tliere  is  imne  which  gives  employment  to 
more  persons,  and  at  the  same  time  on  account  of  the  staple  cfaaniGter 
of,  and  nniverKal  demand  fur,  the  products,  assures  a  sale  thereof  M  a 
matter  of  couise,  at  a  very  clnsc  margin. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  thatmanya 
plunt  i>f  this  character  has  been  insliillcd  with  the  main  idea  of  ffiviiif 
employment  to  cortain  chi}>i^es  of  persons  who  otherwise  wonldliava     , 
nothing  to  do. 

In  the  lace  of  all  this  it  in  clearly  unjust  to  talk  about  tmatB  and 
combiue.i  in  connection  with  an  indnsrry  which  is  green  and  open  to 
all,  when  the  iH'st  machinery  is  easily  proeiiied  and  at  low  cost,  and 
where,  as  is  being  illustrated  constantly,  the  workman  of  to-di^uthc 
employer  of  to  nioi  row.  1 

Mr.  Patkk.  Do  the  manufacturers  dye  any  of  these  stookingal         f 

Wr.  OsiioUN.  Some  do,  and  i)thcrs  do  not. 

Mr.  Payke.  a  large  projiortion  of  the  black  stockings  were  OOB- 
sumcd  in  this  country  IVom  the  begiuningt 

Mr.  OkdorN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PAYKli:.  80  it  is  not  necessary  to  import  them  for  the  pnipoM  ti    i 
dyeing  t  ' 

Mr.  Omhokn.  yo,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Pavnk.  \Yhat  pniportiori  of  the  stockings  are  sold  in  the  wbitC^ 
like  that  sample  there  t 

Mr.  OsBORN.  A  very  small  proportion. 

Mr.  Pavse.  They  u.sed  to  be  large! 

Mr,  O^BOBN.  Yes,  sir;  at  one  time  the  balbriggan  hose  was  on  tigii    ' 
black  hose  only  came  in  in  the  last  few  years,  and  to-day  but  a  rbmB 
proportion  of  t)ie  white  are  sold. 

Mr.  Pavne.  What  pn)[H)rtion  of  the  hose  sold  in  this  conntry  amjiC 
the  higher  price:  I  want  to  know  whether  it  ts  a  large  indriHtryl 

Mr,  OSBUB?!.  It  is  nut  a  very  large  industry  to-day,  but  we  are  pvl^ 
in^f  that  trade.  .    . 
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Bfr.  Payne.  And  the  valae  of  the  hose,  that  is,  the  high  price,  is 
gradually  becoming  finer  and  more  costly  t 

Mr.  OsBORN.  In  the  domestic  manufa<rture. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is,  they  bring  it  to  a  finer  finish  and  jjjet  a  hirger 
price;  there  is  a  large  trade  in  the  $5dozeu  hose  9 

Mr.  Osborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  same  factories  are  equipped  for  making  that  high- 
priced  hoset 

Mr.  Osborn.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  this  duty  i)r<)poscd  by  the  importers  wa«  adopted  it 
would  stop  that  uianul'acturing  industry  t 

Mr.  Osborn.  Yes,  sir.  I  asked  that  (juestion  of  a  manufacturer 
last  night  and  lie  said  they  would  close  right  up. 

Mr.  Payne.  While  it  would  be  prohibitive  in  the  lower  prices t 

Mr.  Osborn.  Tlie  40  and  20! 

Mr.  Payne.  Below  (iO. 

Mr.  Osborn.  It  would.  The  10  cents — I  very  much  doubt  whether  it 
is  going  to  keep  these  goods  out.  Tlicre  is  10  cents  a  dozen.  With  the 
chairman's  permission  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Hansom,  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  you  api)ear  before  the  committee  in  the  Fifty- first 
Congress  t 

Mr.  OSBOKN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  you  ask  for  an  increase  (tnder  the  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Osborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  J^RYAN.  Was  your  company  or  firm  whicli  you  represented 
making  a  large  profit  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Osborn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  you  say  prices  have  gone  down  since  that  time! 

Mr.  Osborn.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  wages  have  gone  up! 

Mr.  Osborn.  I  said  more  labor  was  employed  and  more  money  paid 
for  wages,  and  in  some  instances  more  wages  are  i)aid  individually 
where  more  labor  is  used. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  decreased  the  cost  of  production  since  1800! 

Mr.  OsBOKN.  No,  sir:  the  cost  of  production  has  been  increased  by 
making  better  goods.  We  have  dropped  <!ut  hose  where  a  man  would 
make  li'>  do/en  goods  and  gone  to  a  jn'oduct  where  they  wouhl  make 
say  10  dozen. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Has  the  price  of  the  same  piece  of  hose  fallen  vSincethat 
time! 

Mr.  Osborn.  On  the  same  piece  of  hose;  besides,  it  has  fallen  on  this 
knit  hose  because  machinery,  together  with  the  duty,  has  broken  down 
the  market. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  you  do  not  make  cut  hose  any  more! 

Mr.  Osborn.  Very  few. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Y'ou  have  gone  since  the  passage  of  tlie  McKinley  bill 
into  the  making  of  seamless  hose! 

Mr.  Osborn.  That  is  it  exaetly. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Does  it  sell  for  as  low  a  i)rice  .is  the  rwi  hose! 

Mr.  Osborn.  It  is  right  down  on  the  same  basis.  Competition  is 
bringing  it  right  down  to  where  really  I  am  surprised  at  tlie  price  it  is 
sold  at  to  day. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  the  fall  in  price  due  to  competition  or  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  i)roduction! 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  It  is  due  to  competition. 


i>ir.  iiBYAD.  II  lu  wervi  iini  iiir  iii«  rwiijieniiou  yim  Trouia  OOK  BOM 
for  the  goocla! 

Mr,  O^ROKN.  We  bavi>  cei'tiiinly  lieeii  ilriven  to  oiir  prices  b7  hcHW 
competition. 

Mr.  IlKYAN.  And  you  wiiiit  tlio  tariff'  left  xc]ierf  it  i»  to  ioi-Teaae  ooB- 
petitioii! 

Mr.  Ohrohn,  Our  idt'n  wan  tointpmvi-  the  zinnia  to  tticpvtrple.  Thit 
iH  tlio  tiling;  we  liud  in  view  vvlieti  we  a|i]M-iitv<l  ttefore  the  Fiffy-flnt 
<'oii}rn>HH.  SluRf  that  time  many  jilatit:'  have  l)ceii  stnrted  in  ftaU 
fashioned  t^xidH. 

Mr.  liKYAN.  Do  you  ih-siie  tlie  tiiriff  n-tained  in  order  that,  competi- 
tion ntay  ntill  incitmNtrt 

Mr.  OsiiOHN.  No,  sir;  no  nianut'acturGt'  iiivitetn  oom petition  in  thtt 
scnnc,  Imt  I)ewishci4  tlie  dnlics  to  remain  hocaiisclitHHtloinfr  well  under 
them  to-day.  empinyjn^'  a  ^leal  many  juMith-.  spn'Hdiiii;  his  tUrtonenall 
over  the  etunitry.  raniiine  UTl  mon-  sin<i-  tlie  Inli  [niMseil,  and  vetbink 
it  is  a  f.'Oial  tliiity:  lor  the  p»*oi>h'. 

>Ir.  IlKYAN.  And  tliosc  ik>\v  indiisliics  avt-  all  dm-  to  tiip  tiiriff  bring 
raisi-d  T 

Mr.  OSBOKN.  Well,  vviv  nearly  all,  il  not  all.of  tliuM;  are  due  tnthat 
fart. 

Mr.  ItRVAS.  lias  tlu'i-e  Ix-en  any  incit-usc  in  tin-  niinilier  of  thctorieaf 

.Mr.  OSJioKN.  TliiTc  ivus  )in  ini-ri'aMe:  our  sliitcnient  in  tn  that  eJftrL 
There  was  a  ]tr"diii't  nl'  L'r>.0lMi  du/di  Imsii'iy  wlien  we  uiude  our  gtatib- 
inent  befon-  the  ntliiT  (•(miniiftec  for  a  ]ii(jtiiti\e  duty. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yon  want  tu  be  undcrshiiid  that  thv  denrense  in  prieeii 
dne  to  competition  and  not  to  i]ii|iroved  nnuliiiiery  at  all  f 

Mr.  Ownoitx.  It  i.-«  dne  to  impiovfiruent  in  niarliinery,  >-£»,  sir:  it  b 
dne  aw  well.  I  thinli,  In  eoinpelitioii. 

Mr.  liif  VAN.  \Va»  any  of  that  fall  due  to  the  decreased  price  of  nv 
cotton? 

Mr.  OSHOKN.  Yes,  sii';  as  (rotton  aofn  down  onr  prices  go  down. 

Mr.  liBVAN.  tjo  Unit  yon  n-ally  think  tiietiili  was  dne  to  eonipetitimi 

Mr.  <  >siiui(N.  (.'ottou  is  free  and  1  he  <Iifferein-e  iti  the  fall  and  rim  ii 
a  small  pereenia^e  in  <':oiriparison  witli  the  lahor  useil  in  tbid  ooantry. 

Mr.  HinAN.  Hut  when  colton  falls  :i  or  y  evuts,  does  uot  that  eSKt 
the  prire  of  the  jinnds ''. 

Mr.  Owiiino',  Etcertaiidy  does. 

Mr.  ilm  AS.  That  is.  paitf 

Mr.  OjJiiMitN.  Ks|ieeially  in  heavy  weightn. 

Mr.  ItitVAN.  Ami  part  is  due  to  improved  maehineryf 

Mr.  O.'^iinitN.   Yes,  sU-, 

Mr,  Bkyax.  You  say  that  the  same  (roods  are  sold  for  less  id  Qtt- 
many  than  in  this  eountiy.  the  saFiie  quality  of  giKulsf 

Jlr.  (iwitnitN.  Yes,  Kir. 

.Mr.  IJitVAK.  You  say  they  are  sold  for  less  in  this  o«untryt 

.Mr.  OsiiuKX,  They  are  sold  iu  (lermany  at  the  samcprit^  ashenOB 
their  eouurers  to  the  eoiisnnu'rs. 

Mr.  liii\AN.  Is  that  liei-ansc  the  retailers  pet  more  profit  tberef 

Mr.  OsiioRN.  'I'he  retailers  (jet  a  hrj^her  |iriee. 

Mr.  HitVAN.  Do  the  retailers  make  more  prfdit  thei-e  tliau  heret 

Mr.  OsiiOKX.  Y'es,  sir,  ,       ' 

The  (/HA1IIS1AN.  (iernuiny  has  a  proteetive  tarilT'.  of  course. 

Mr.  intYAN.  Then  you  think  the  inin-ased  rost  to  tlie  Oe^mM^-v 
aumcr  is  dne  U<  tin-  ini-reased  profits  of  the  ivtailer  tii  OermiLnyf^  -'^    ■ 

Mr.  OSBOiiS.  Very  lar(jely  to  that  laut.  ^   '''^~>  ■  '' 
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Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  costof  making  hose  in  Germany  as  com- 
pared with  this  country;  taking  a  particular  pair  of  hose,  what  is  the 
cost  of  making  that  in  their  country  and  here? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  It  would  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  items  of  cost  to 
ascertain,  and  we  can  only  say  in  labor  costs  it  stands  as  I  mark  to  $1. 

Mr.  Bryan.  In  wages  per  day! 

Mr.  OSBORN.  Yes,  sir;  per  day. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  I  am  asking  in  regard  to  the  costf 

Mr.  Osborn.  The  scale  is  that  if  he  got  2  marks  there  he  would  get 
$2  here. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  am  not  asking  for  wages  per  day,  but  I  was  asking  in 
regard  to  a  pair  of  hose;  what  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  making  that 
in  Germany  and  heret 

Mr.  Osborn.  The  labor  cost  would  stand  at  4  to  1. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  know  whether  your  operative  in  this  country 
makes  the  same  number  of  pairs  of  hose  as  one  does  in  Germany! 

Mr.  Osborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Exactly  the  same? 

Mr.  Osborn.  He  makes  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  is  the  same  in  this  coun- 
try as  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Osborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Blaine,  that  we  more 
than  make  up  in  efficiency  what  we  lose  in  higher  wages  per  day! 

Mr.  OsBOKN.  Wo  can  not  make  that  entirely  up  in  efficiency. 
Where  will  you  get  that  out  of!  You  can  not  make  it  up  entirely  in 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  our  lalor  is  no  more  efficient  than 
the  German  ! 

Mr.  Osborn.  It  is  no  more  efficient  when  properly  taught.  We 
have  people  in  our  works  there  who  have  equal  efficiency. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  mean  to  say  that  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off 
entirely  these  gogds  selling  in  Germ<any  at  a  higher  price  than  the  same 
goods  sell  in  this  country  would  come  over  here  and  run  our  goods  out 
of  the  market! 

Mr.  Osborn.  If  the  tariff  were  entirely  taken  off,  the  goods  wonld 
run  our  goods  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  being  sold  for 
more  in  Germany  than  they  are  sold  here! 

Mr.  Osborn.  Yes,  sir;  to  their  own  people. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  they  would  sell  to  their  own  people  at  one  price 
and  sell  to  our  people  at  another! 

Mr.  Osborn.  They  do. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  export  any  hose! 

Mr.  Osborn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  there  any  hose  exported  from  this  country! 

Mr.  Osborn.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  no.  I 
am  quite  sure  not. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  were  speaking  about  the  employes.  Do  these  knit- 
ting factories  employ  women,  children,  or  men! 

Mr.  Osborn.  All. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  proportion  are  women,  and  what  proportion  are 
children,  and  what  proi>ortion  are  men  I 

Mr.  Osborn.  In  the  seamless  manuiaclorics  theprojwrtion  is  largely 
women. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  proi>ortion^  can  you  tell  itt 
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Mr.  Osnoiiit.  Fully  liuir;  Iiulf  of  tlit-  einploymeiit  upon  the  seamtai 
liosicry  would  \tf  wyineii. 

Mr.  iiitVAN.  What  |inii«irtiiiii  irliiUlvenI 

Mr.  (>su4Iu:m.  AIhiiU  oho  till Ii  thililreii. 

Mr.  HitY,\s.  Do  yiHi  kuuw  vrhnt  is  tlio  iivpriigu  of  wiiges  paid  ts 
woinc'ii  ill  this  i-oiuilry  F 

Mr.  OsHiiity.  Wi- coulil  strike  tin  iiviTiisre  i>tnii;!ht  clown,  and  tlie 
wftftea  run  aloiifj  for  wonicii,  sav,  ^l.'-i't  to  '*J.-r>  n  iliiy. 

Mr.  Bbyas.  Noii«li'Sstliaii*l.-.i-"ir 

Mr.  OsnoKN.  Nonu  of  iiiy  ;!i>0  pi-ojilu  ^'i!t  les^  tliiiii  that  and  tlieyget 
as  liitrli  1^  $12.50. 

Mr.  IlKYAN.  Mow,  j|]  rt'piril  to  (.'liildroji? 

Mr.  OsBoKN.  Tiivyniii  nucoriliii;;  to  tlii-ir  .skill;  for  those i>eople  who 
are  auskilled  thuy  rmi  from  $;i.oO  ii)i  a  woi.-l£. 
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<Piri;nph  SS3.) 
SI&TEICERT  OF  KB.  Tirm  SHE&BD,  OF  LITTLE  FAUI,  IT.  T, 

Mr.  CilAiHiiA.N:  I  ino.tt  rcspw^t fully  ask  a  f«w  Diomeiits  atteotkn 
only.  I  shall  not  S"  into  any  Kt'iu-ial  ai-j^iinti-iil  upon  tho  tai-iff  as  g«ii- 
cralty  ailuiinistertftl  in  any  S(>n:j('.  I  take  it  for  gianti'd  you  are  choaea 
fmni  anion^  the  nHiiilicr  of  IvcpresL-ntalivfs  for  your  spi-tial  HtneHS  and 
ailaptatiility  for  tliis  liusiness,  and  tlwi'iforcyoiiare  wvlliiiforunednpaB 
the  gfOLMal  KiibjiHit  withont  any  i^nai-hing  fioni  nie. 

1  may,  howcvor.  hi;  alihi  to  cnli^^hten  you  ii|ion  «oiui>  dtitails  of  tlia 
biisiutisa  in  which  I  am  i  in  mediately  entrajLced — knit  underwear,  eom- 
monlyealled  Nhirtsantl  draweiii,  ovor shirts,  etc,  A»  to  uiy  c-ompetiBUif 
to  appear  before  you,  I  may  say  1  worked  in  the  mills  as  a  boy  in 
Knghiitd,  and  also  iu  this  etaintry,  and  for  the  ]>ast  tw{tiit,v'-five  yeaiff 
as  a  uiHiiufacturer.  At  this  time  1  liavo  at  work  in  my  mi]I»  about  3S0 
men,  women,  and  eliildren  eiiifaged  in  the  nmuiifaetiire  of  kiiit  shhti 
and  drawers.  There  are  eiii)>liiyed  in  this  country  to-day.  irrespectiTa. 
of  the  mills  which  do  not  make  tlioir  yaiii,  commonly  called  cop-jan 
milh,  about  1,5<IU  sets  of  knitting  machines  with  carding  and  fl[niinilf 
faeilitiOH  and  ether  appurtenaiii  es. 

There  is  invented  in  the^e  plants,  not  less  than  $2ri.u0(),000,  andOiBm 
iK  eoiiiitantlj''  invested  in  the  matuifaetuie  of  shirts  and  draweoBand 
overshirts  fnllv  $5U,00().00U.  \Vei>nipU>vdireetlyand  iudireo^y  aboot 
'lU,()nO  pm-soiis,  and  pay  in  wa<;es  nut  less  ilian  ?-j(),(KX),OUO  aonai^,  - 
and  the  output  of  these  mills  has  latenestimatoila.s  high  as  (00,000/109; 
this  L  say,  irresinciivc  of  cop-yarn  niills,  which  have  l>een  YaxioatSj 
estimated  at  from  I'.'i  to  .">0  per  cent  of  the  whole, 

Speakinp:  directly  as  a  citizen  of  the  lOiapire  State  in  relation  to  tUi 
particular  niaanfacluriiig  interest.   I   wish  to  impress  the  commlttM 
with  this  fact.  Hi  at  fully  70  jier  cent  of  this  iitdnstry  is  located  and  cai^  -  - 
ried  on  in  the  Slate  of  Xcw  Voik.  and  that  a  much  larger  xieroentifp 
of  the  prod  art  ion  of  this  industry  in  the  eouniry  at  large  is  markoM  L' 
thiiuigh  its  ag'-nts  h>eateil  in  that  Htute — thereby  giving  an  additional  .  - 
employment  to  labor  and  energy  and  eapital — than  ij^e  meamm  oC-.v 
whieli  1  apoke.  ..-  \ 

1  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  coiiiiiiittee  to  the  fact  to  Thivh^    '- 
last  speaker  rei)i'(;!iei\t\ug  lumlery  alluded,  that  of  the  QUO  ODncenit  ^^--'^^ 
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of  them  are  located  within  the  State  of  New  York;  fully  30  per  cent  of 
this  great  industry  is  located  within  that  Empire  State. 

This  industry  has  grown  under  the  present  system  of  protective 
duties,  and  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  continue  in  the  manufacture  of 
those  goods  [)r()titably  to  the  employer  and  emph)ye  unless  the  present 
rate  of  duties  is  maintained.  Under  the  present  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing, and  under  the  present  circumstances  surrounding  our  industry,  we 
most  earnestly  api)eal  to  you  to  retain  in  our  tariff  laws  the  full  meas- 
ure of  protection  which  we  receive  to-day  as  against  the  foreign 
product. 

One  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  cost  of  our  production  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  your  particular  attention  is  that  of  wages,  whioh  is  a  consid- 
erable and  large  i)er  cent  of  the  whole  cost  of  our  goods.  From  my 
personal  investigation  in  Kngland,  and  from  statistics  from  reliable 
sources,  I  find  the  average  wages  per  capita  in  hosiery-manufacturing 
districts  average  from  $105  to  $175  per  annum,  while  entirely  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  I  am  able  to  state  to  you  the  fact  that  the 
average  wages  per  capit;i  in  our  knit-goods  industry  is  from  8400  to 
$4rjO*i)cr  annum.  This  speaks  vohimes  in  itself;  yet  it  is  only  one  of 
the  conditions  which  go  to  make  up  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture between  our  country  and  the  Eui'opcan,  as  it  can  be  fully  dem- 
onstrated that  in  (iermany  and  on  the  continent  generally  wages  are 
much  less  per  capita  tlian  in  England. 

It  is  rdso  well  known  that  the  cost  of  our  plants  exceed  the  cost  of 
European  plants,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

I  am  instructed  to  present  to  this  committee  the  fact  that  we  not  only 
indorse  the  present  tariff  as  a  wh-jle,  but  that  under  whatever  changes 
may  be  proposed,  to  make  it  in  the  same  measure  of  prote(*tion,  we 
most  em  j)hatically  indorse  that  form  and  system  of  tariff  which  practices 
the  ad  valorem  and  specific  combined. 

It  shonld  be  understood  by  this  committee  that  it  is  ])erfectly  feasi- 
ble, simple,  and  easy  to  frame  a  tarilf  on  knitted  underwear  which  is 
wholly  specific  in  form  or  partially  specific  and  [)artly  ad  valorem, 
which  will  be  practicable  and  equitable  in  oi)eration,  and  will  avoid  all 
the  evils  of  undervaluation.  Tliis  may  not  be  true  of  other  varieties 
of  woolen  goods,  but  it  is  certainly  true  of  knitted  fabrics. 

I  am  also  especially  directed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  present  administration  of  the  taritf  laws  shirts  and  drawers 
are  properly  appraised  under  Schedule  K,  paragraph  .'^90.,  »«^as  articles 
of  wearing  apparel.'' 

I  nmy  state  that  knitted  cloth  is  made  by  the  same  process  of  prep- 
aration, carding  and  spinning  into  yarn  as  woolen  cloths,  and  that 
the  cloth  for  knit  goods  is  then  made  by  knitting,  instead  of  by  weav- 
ing, as  in  woolen  cloth  mills.  U])  to  that  ])oint  of  the  manufa(;ture  of 
our  product  we  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  our  brother 
cloth  manufacturer.  In  addition,  however,  to  that  measure  of  protec- 
tion we  are  entitled  to  the  additional  one  which  may  be  accorded  the 
clothing  manufiicturer,  because  we  take  our  cloth  and  manufacture  the 
same  into  shirts  and  drawers  for  men,  women,  and  children,  and  are, 
therefore,  entitled  to  a  protection  in  a  double  measure  as  manufacturers 
of  cloth  and  manufacturers  of  wearing  apparel.  If  the  process  of  mak- 
ing our  underwear  w^as  the  same  as  in  Europe,  where  few  nmnufac- 
tarers  make  the  yarn,  the  ch»th,  and  the  garment  under  the  same  man- 
agement, then  we  should  be  provided  for  under  sepjirate  sections,  but 
so  far  as  we  can  anticipate  your  action  on  **  clothing  ready  made  and 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description  "  we  tak^  v^lort  ^^kxvXr.^ 
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that  yon  will  </ive  the  manufacturer  of  clothinp^  the  same^amouBtflf 
protection  as  to  the  nianulacturer  of  doth,  and  an  addition  to  compen- 
sate him  for  the  further  expenditnn*  in  makiii;^  u))  the  ft^ime. 

It  is  also  a  si<>;uifieant  fart  lliat  of  tlie  total  labor  cost  of  our  maDQ- 
facturing  fully  75  per  (rent  of  the  whole  is  paid  out  for  labor  in  makiBf 
up  the  garment  after  the  «*loth  is  luodui-ed. 

The  knit  j):oods  industry  of  this  country,  commonly  known  as  shirtB 
and  drawers,  is  i)eculiarly  an  American  industry.  First,  becan«e  we 
manufacture  in  this  country  more  ]ar<:rely  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together;  and,  secondly.  l>ecaus<'  we  use  all  we  niannfaetiirey 
which  is  true  of  nr)  other  lountry.  We  do  not  make  those  goods  ibr 
export,  but  entirely  for  doTin*sti<*  use.  ft  is  within  the  life  of  eompara- 
tively  3'oung  men  when  the  product  of  one  large  mill  would  have  sap* 
plied  all  domestic  denninds;  but  tlie  use  of  knit  underw<>ar  has  beooine 
Bo  universal,  both  f<ir  men,  w(unen,  and  <*hildren  and  youths,  that  to-dl^ 
in  our  country  it  is  an  exception  to  find  a  single  person  out  of  the 
65,000,000  who  do  not  w<»ar  underclothing  of  either  cotton  or  wooL 

Our  manufacturers  so  m^arly  meet  the  general  demand  that  not  to 
exceed  §1,200,000  worth  of  knit  goods  of  wool  or  ])art  wool,  of  all  kuida 
and  character,  are  imported  annually,  and  the  few  shirts  and  drawers 
are  exclusively  luxuries  ibr  the  very  rich.  You  will,  therefore,  sec 
that  should  you  reduce  the  duty  u])on  this  article  so  as  to  admit  of  ft 
larger  importation,  you  would  thereby  displace  an  equal  amount  of 
production  in  this  country,  shutting  u])  as  many  mills  in  proportion, 
and  would  dei)rive  American  labor  of  its  legitimate  fruits.  You  nuif 
reduce  the  duty  below  the  importing  level  on  the  idea  that  manofii^ 
tnrers  must  run  their  mills  and  employ  labor,  but  you  must  not  forgrt 
the  fact  that  no  law  which  you  can  pass  will  compel  any  of  my  brother 
manufacturers  to  start  up  their  mills  and  run  them  at  a  loss. 

liaw  materials  must  lirst  be  bought  to  produce  goods,  wages  mnitbe 
paid  to  make  those  goods,  and  when  they  are  manufactured  andreadj 
for  market,  if  they  can  n«»t  be  sold  at  a  ])rofit.  the  mill  shuts  dowib 
There  is  nothing  further  for  the  mauufactureis  to  economize,  exo^ 
wages;  goods  must  be  sold  in  competition  with  those  admitted  ftoB 
foreign  c(mntries  under  low  duties.  If  the  manufacturer  can  not  make 
them  to  comi)ete  with  the  foreign  goods  and  secure  a  profit,  he  mart 
necessarily  redu(;e  his  cost  of  production,  which  means  a  rednctioBef 
wages  to  the  laborer. 

These  are  vital  points,  and  ol"  interest  to  the  whole  country.  leii 
not  believe  that  your  policy  is  to  so  fix  the  tariff  that  foreign  goodi 
may  be  imported  and  domestic  goods  and  domestic  labor  thereby  dSt* 
placed  by  foreign  gootls  and  foreign  labor. 

I  have  endeavored  thus  briefly  to  impress  you  with  the  fact  that  it  il 
not  entirely  a  question  of  protection,  or  taritV  feu*  revenue  only,  bst 
rather  the  choice  on  the  ]);irt  of  those  who  sliall  dictate  the  xevense 
policy  of  our  country  as  to  whether  we  will  consume  the  prodortel 
foreign  labor  and  leave  our  i>wn  in  idleness,  or  Mhether  we  shall  protect' j 
our  laborers  and  enable  them  to  receive  proper  anil  fair  ct>nipen8alJeB  ■ 
for  that  labor,  and  consume  in  our  cnvn  country  their  product. 

Mr.  I^UVAN.  Did  1  understand  vou  to  sav  the  total  product  amoantei 
to  $(M),0UO,000  ?  "  '  - 

Mr.  Sheaui).  As  far  as  1  am  able  to  Hgnre  the  product  of  shMi*^ 
and  drawers  industry  which  1  represent  fully  snms  up  the  ^GO^OOOjOM 'j 

Mr.  HnvAN.  An<l  the  amount  of  wages  ])ai<l  was  ^liO,lM)0,OOOt      -     | 

Mr.  SilKAKD.  About  si'0,0(»0,(MK).  ; 

Mr.  HuvAN.  So  thai  V\ve A^Vuw  w^t^  ihcu^  is  about  33  jjer  contt '  - 
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Mr.  Sheard.  Well,  sir,  the  gontlem«'iii  knows  as  well  as  T  do  there  is 
nothing  jiiore  ialhicious  than  fjeneral  averages.  Wliile  the  iigures 
Rhow  that,  u])on  any  investigation  with  an  ettbrt  to  obtain  an  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  the  facts,  it  eouhl  not  he  obtained  in  any  two  mills 
alike.  Ameriean  g<K>d8,  which  you  have  seen  by  the  dis<'ussions  so  far, 
range  from  ^1.50  to  $2  ])er  dozeii  up  U^  $15  and  $20,  and  some  of  our 
manufac^tures  $'iO  and  $40. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  did  not  want  to  draw  you  into  any  further  discussion, 
but  simply  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that,  and  ask  if  that  is  the 
average  oi'  the  labor  <!Ost! 

Mr.  Shkard.  The  facts  go  to  show  that  the  amount  paid  for  labor  is 
about  the  value  of  the  products,  different  kinds. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Vou  commenced  manufacturing,  you  say,  about  twenty- 
live  years  ago  f 

Mr.  Sheard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  commenced  on  a  small  wale  and  worked  upt 

Mr.  Sheard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  have  you  invested  to-day! 

Mr.  Sheard.  1  have  invested  to-day  about  8.j(M>,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  As  the  result  of  twenty- tive  years  work? 

Mr.  Sheard.  ^'o,  sir;  I  had  a  little  when  I  began. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  it  was  on  a  small  scale,  you  say f 

Mr.  Sheard.  Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  did  you  invest  to  start  with? 

Mr.  Sheard.  My  lirst  investment  in  machinery,  which  was  a  little 
further  back,  was  in  the  manufacture  of  yarn  alone.  I  put  ui)  my  first 
mill  machinery,  includhig  everything,  on  $700. 

Mr.  Bryan!  So  you  have  worked  that  ui)  to  a  plant  of  $500,000! 

Mr.  Sheard.  My  ])lant  does  not  cost  that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  that  much  invested  f 

Mr.  Sheard.  Yes,  sir:  in  bri<*ks,  machinery,  and  capital. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  if  the  foreign  goods  comes  in  here  they  will 
replace  the  home  goods? 

Mr.  Sheard.  Certainly  they  will. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  not  the  last  gentleman  testifvthat  since  theMcKin- 
ley  bill  passed  the  quantity  im])ortcd  had  increased  and  the  home  product 
had  also  increased  t 

Mr.  Sheard.  You  are  si)eaking  of  cotton  hosiery,  of  which  I  do  not 
profess  to  have  any  knowledge. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  tlijit  same  principle  would  not  stop  knit  goods  ? 

Mr.  Sheard.  I  can  not  speak  for  anything  that  the  facts  do  not 
bear  out. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  think  the  tariff  ought  to  be  left  higher  on  more 
ex])ensive  goods  ? 

Mr.  Sheard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  (luality  of  goods  <io  you  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Sheard.  We  manufacture  goods  which  run  generally  from  $6 
up  to  $15  ]>er  dozen. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  manufacture  the  higher-priced  goods  ? 

Mr.  Sheard.  Yes;  of  course  you  and  tlio  gentlemen  will  understand 
that  our  nuu'hinery  and  wool-knit  tin/;;  mills  are  fit  to  make  all  kinds  of 
goods  and  we  make  su<^h  gooils  as  the  trade  will  take.  Sometimejs  the 
trade  require  lower-priced  goods,  and  we  make  such  goods  as  w^e  can 
sell,  and  of  course  wc  vary  them  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
trade. 


Mr.  Bryat.-.  Ymu  iH'lit'veiw  nitriin-ijilr  tliat.  t-Iie  liffflier  tariff  oocU 
to  be  placed  upon  tlic  liifrhei-'prit^tHl  i;(mm1i4  nliicli  tlie  rich  wear  I 
Mr.  SuKAiti).  Yes.  sir. 


:  BRYAlf.  Yon  are  willing  to  Htlliore  to  tlint  piiiioiple,  althoiU[li 
you  yourseir  uro  n  Diiinnructurei'  uf  lii);li'i>ric('(l  }i^)oil8,  getting  ue 
bcnt'lit  of  tliiit  liiKli  tiiiifl  r 


Mr.  KiiKAKi).  1  ilo  tiiil  ni)iniifiU'tiirc  all  liipli- priced  g:oodB.  Uiidw- 
Htand  that  I  du  not  make  full  fuHlijon  piods,  but  my  gCMMla  are  vbit 
we  call  <;ut  f^oodn,  inadi-  lor  tlic  niiisMe:<  of  tliu  ]ico])li-.  We  do  notnn 
down  to  till'  oli-cwit  xhirtthat  is  sold  in  tin-  Bowi'iy  jtcrliaps,  nor  dove 
mn  iqi  as  Uig\i  as  tlie  ^lo  a  piiit'  wliicli  an-  sold  in  New-  Yiirk,  but  those 
we  make  and  sell  at  ^ti/tti  i-ctail  at  7~(  i-cnts,  and  tlie  goods  we  sell  ai 
to  retail  for  4l,  and  tliotte  wu  m'II  at  9<.l  rt-tail  at  8ll\  niid  the  highut 
priced  tt'HHlu  I  make  iirc  retailed,  if  the  prolit  is  in  nccoidanee  villi 
that  of  tlie  manufactory,  it  ought  to  retail  not  lii^licr  than  $1JS0  per 
garment. 

>lr.  Brvan.  You  say  the  avenige  wages  paid  in  the  kuit-good»  be- 
tories  aminints  to  over  c<4(Ht  a  year! 

Mr.  t^iiicAitii.  From  $400  to  ifiM. 

Mr.  BuYAN.  Doeft  that  inelude  the  salaries  of  t  he  oflteers  of  thoem- 
pnny,  or  simply  what  you  eall  the  labor  i 

Mr.  SuKAiiu.  Well,  I  am  president  of  (lie  company^ but^—— 

Mr.  BitVAK.  Wliat  1  want  to  know  is.  in  making  up  the  arenweirf 
wages  paid  liy  your  eompany,  do  y<m  inelude  the  fuilariea  of  wtiie 
olUuers  of  the  eoinimnyl 

Mr.  SiiKAKi).  Yes,  eir. 

Mr.  Bryan.     Ilow  much  salarv  <lo  you  put  in  for  your  ofBoerBl 

Mr.  SiiKAiiK.  I  get  $l,r»»)tt  a  year. 

Mr.  Bryas.  J)o  any  others  get  more  thau  that! 

Mr.  SiiKAKi).  Nil,  sir.  One  of  my  partners,  or  st^tck holders,  Is  I17 
old  sn]iei'tiiteiKleiit,  and  he  gets  $1,rtUn  a  year. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  they  run  down  to  the  lowest  liguret 

air.  SnKAiin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bkvas.  And  the  average  is  something  over  $400T 

Mr.  SiiKAitii.  Yes.  sir;  I  take  my  mill  as  a  Bani]de  iindnseitUMi 
illustration,  and  we  eompared  the  figures  andendeavorcil  to  get  at  It  in 
8u<'li  a  manner  as  we  e<add  prove  it.    As  to  the  Knglisb  trade,  what  I  did 
not  know,  1  have  the  last  re]M)rt  made  to  both  Uouses  of  Parliaou^ 
by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  which  gives  in  detail  the  amoant  p^ 
for  every  article,  time  or  piece  work,  and  the  average  of  wages  ueooti- 
hig  to  that,  taking  and  liguiing  it  out,  the  amount  of  wages  paidio    - 
men.  women,  and  cliijilreii  eiii]ili>ved.  mid  that  takes  in  a  large  uambar 
of  childieii.  and  tlie  avciiige  of  tliat  pay  is  XX,  in  Knglaitd,  in  Notto    , 
and    Leieester.  X'.Vi  in    the  Scotch    district  where  tliey  mnke  Soofeck     ' 
hosiery,  and  if  you  divided  tlic  two  ii  is  A17II  average.  ' 

.Mr.'ltRVAS.  Have  yoii  i-v.-i- mnipaied  the  cost  of  making  twopiflOM    ■ 
of  goods  ill  tliis  coniilry  and  in  I'^nylaiid*  j 

Mr.  SlN^Auii.  No;  yon  can  imt  do  so.  you  must  compare  resnlts. 

.Mr.  liKVAN.  Have  yon  compaied  the  juices  of  any  piirttviilar  goodi 
in  this  country  and  in  Ktighmd  f 

Mr.  SiiKAKU.  So  fai'  as  I  have  puivhased  tlios<'  goods  in  Bnglaad 
fi-oni  the  retailer  lor  inv  own  use  and  investigation. 

iMr.  Bkyak.  What  do  you  lindf 

Mr,  SiiEARi).  I  find,  and   I  liavc  travc'ed  over  Knglaud,  ( 
Frnnee,  S(H)tland.  aniL  1  have  had  my  feet  more  or  le.4s  upon  l,._^ 
qaiuter  of  tlic  globe,  aud  mure  or  less  invei^tigatcd  this  qaestkm  't^ 
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mysolf  individnally,  and  my  conclusion  is  that  nowliere  in  the  world 
can  I  get  for  vahie  received  better  value  received  in  knit  underwear 
than  iu  America.  Now.  permit  me,  please,  to  fol'.ow  this;  it  is  true  up 
t^  the  present  time  in  England  and  in  Germany  a  large  proportion  of 
shirts  and  drawers  manufactured  are  made  what  you  would  call  full- 
fashioned,  if  you  understand  the  term. 

Mr.  Bryan.  No;  I  do  not.    .. 

Mr.  Sheabd.  If  you  should  drive  through  your  district  you  might  see 
a  muakrat  skin  or  a  e^on  skin  upon  a  barn  door.  You  might  not  know 
what  the  skin  of  the  animal  was,  but  you  could  in  your  mind-s  ey<'  put 
the  skin  over  something  and  form  an  animal.  A  full-fashioned  gar- 
ment is  so  made  that,  when  it  comes  to  you,  you  can  see  it  is  made  for  a 
shirt,  for  you  can  see  it  forms  tf\vo  arms,  and  its  general  appearance 
indicates  its  character,  and  the  seams  are  such  that  they  seem  to  join 
together,  not  exactly  as  seams,  but  joints.  Now,  in  this  country  we 
have  improved  our  machinery.  We  joint  that  by  machinery  so  won- 
derfully that  I  can  not  tell  when  I  get  the  garment  on  that  there  is  any 
pressure  of  seams  or  any  sense  of  feeling  whether  I  have  a  full- 
fashioned  garment  on  or  not;  so,  consequently 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  will  not  trespass  upon  the  time  by  having  you  go  fur- 
ther. I  simply  wanted  an  answer  to  that  question — whether,  taking 
the  world  over,  the  article  is  manufactured  in  this  country  and  sold  as 
cheaply  as  the  same  kind  of  article  in  England  would  be  manufactured 
and  sold  anywhere  in  England? 

Mr.  Sheaud.  I  think  as  far  as  utility  is  concerntnl  that  is  perfectly 
true;  that  is  the  result  of  my  experience. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Notwithst4inding  the  higher  wages  we  pay,  the  article 
produced  and  sold  to  our  people  is  as  cheap  as  anywhere  in  the  world? 
Mr.  SttSiRD.  Yei,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yet  you  think  it  is  necessary  {<>  have  a  high  tariff  in 
order  to  protect  us  in  the  right  to  buy  these  cheap  goods! 

Mr.  Sheard.  I  only  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  high  tariff  or  any 
measure  of  protection  which  shall  guard  us  and  protect  us  from  the 
inequalities  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Tayne.  When  you  speak  of  price  you  mean  price  at  retail  to 
the  consumer? 

Mr.  SnEARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  price  from  the  manufacturer  here  is  greater  than  it 
is  in  Europe  from  the  manufacturer  there  f 

Mr.  Sheard.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  could  take  the  goods  offered  by  manu- 
facturers there  and  the  amount  they  offer  without  any  cost  of  duty, 
and  the  cost  of  tran^iiortation  would  not  exceed  the  cost  from  the  mill, 
it  is  cheaper.  I  visited  the  mills  and  examined  tiiem,  and  they  could 
be  sold  fur  very  much  less  here  than  anything  I  could  produce  hi  the 
l)resent  goods  I  am  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  the  difference  is  the  difference  iu  wages  liirgely  t 

Mr.  Sheard.  Yi*s,  sir;  largely,  anil  the  cost  of  my  mills,  putting  in 
my  bricks,  and  the  cost  of  my  machinery,  and  the  cost  of  interest,  etc., 
which,  with  my  cai)ital,  is  necessary  to  continue  in  business. 


(Pangnpk  131,) 

Nkw  York,  September  SS,  J893. 

Sir:  'Ro;rnr<1i)if;  tli(>  proi)<)!i04l  c1ihiii;u  in  tlic  thrill  on  boBlery  aud 
fiilHii-  yliiviM,  \vi'  l»'g  to  siiir<rcst  II  straijrlit  sitcdfic  duty  on  these  goods 
as  tlie  ttimttlcxt  and  iiii>Kt  priKtinil  ami  tlje  only  »'ay  to  prevent diB- 
liniieFit  im])(>i-terH  rtDiti  iiiidervaliiiiii;  ^oods.  It  would  protect  the  faon- 
Crit  importer,  also  tin-  Aiiicri(-:i]i  itiiuiulUi-tiiror,  beside.H  saving  time  and 
0X1II-IISC  to  the  Ciovei'iiineiit  in  ixuininin^  tlie  good^  iti  the  CDBtom- 
honse.  WV  lielieve  tin;  rollnwiii};  sclicd\ile  wruilt!  yield  a  proper  reve- 
nue to  tlip  (iovemiiiciit  aud  afl'ord  uiiiplo  pnitec^tion  to  the  domoatie 
iDHiiufiicturei':  f  itty  eeutM  ]ier  do/eu  ou  nil  enl  ton  and  lisle-tliread  stoefc- 
inps.  whether  in  eut  p^cKids  or  t'nll  fiiHliicnied;  To  centx  i>ei-  do^icn  on  oil 
8ilk'[>laited  Htoekiii^s  [this  eliios  oi'  ^roods  Ims  never  been  made  at  all, 
or  any  atteni|it  been  iiuide  to  imiduw  same  in  this  country);  M-Wper 
dozen  on  all  si>uii -nilk  or  inire-silk  fitorkiujirs;  91  jkt  dozen  on  ^  ' 
woolen  or  part  wool  slockiM^s;  .'{Tt  cents  per  dozen  on  Rlle4)tton  gloves,* 
(dass  of  {;oods  never  iittenipted  to  lie  nitide  in  this  country;  SOoehfr 
per  dozen  on  all  pure  silk  or  silk  plaited  {;;luves:  15  eentn  per  dosen  ra 
hU  woolen  or  part  wocd  gli)v<-s.  The  matter  <»('  any  leather  trimming 
on  fabrie  tiloves  should  make  no  dilTei'eneo  in  the  dnty  whatever. 

The  taritt'onstuekiiifis  slionid  have  noronnoetion  whatever  with  thBt 
on  underwear  (shirts  and  drawern).  They  are  a  separate  indastiy  en- 
tirely and  should  pay  n  dilTereiit  duty  li-om  stoekings.  Owing  to  the 
recent  financial  striiigeney  xtorks  of  ;;oods  are  not  beiii}r  moved  with 
the  usual  rjipidity.  We  tlieri-foi'e  jiredict  that  heavy  stocks  willbs 
earned  over  smd  Itcff  to  suRKest  that  any  ehaiip-  in  (he  tariff,  be  nude 
to  g'l)  into  effect  nut  earlier  than  January  1,  l^l.^ito  enable  merohaoti 
tln-oughout-  the  country  to  dispose  of  their  gixnis  without  seriona  hm. 
Kespeclfully  yours, 

Tbbadwell  &  Sbwabd. 


(Finnriiph  SSS.) 


l!>i:w  r>i:irAi>',  Oosn..  Keptemher  19^  1893* 
Silt:  The  American  Tlosiery  O.mipany.ul'New  Itiitaiu.  Conn.,  whioh 
I  iciiieseut ,  respcitimiy  ask  that  iu  eonsideriuy  the  <iiicstion  of  a  pivnitt 
taritf  on  knit  uudeiwear  and  liosiciy  you  will  take  into  conaideratian - 
the  tbllowiufr  I'aets  relative  to  their  particidar  liraneh  of  the  basineas. 
This  conj]iany  was  established  twenty-live  years  ago, and,  beginolng 
iu  a  small  way,  has  gradually  j^niwn  until  it  now  employs,  when  nin- 
niny  full,  about  1,(H)()  haiuls.     It  aiainifactan-s  nndenveav  and  hoaie? 
from  flue  cotton,  <rolton  anil  wrwil  aii\ture  (luerino),  worsted,  eak,  ani    ' 
mixtures  of  all  these,  atiil  of  every  renniieii  weight  from  the  lightest 
gauze  to  the  heaviest  lor  winter  wear,  for  luon,  women,  and  cbildzCn. 
Its  Ki}ecialty  is  full-fasliioued  goods,  and  it  aims  at  a  ijuality  not  boT- 
passi^d  by  any  in  the  world.    At  present  it  lias  an  exhibit  in  Ohioaas 
in  extent,  variety,  and  general  exctilleui^e  <-^inipariiig  fiivorably,  intts  - 
opinion  of  visitors,  with  any  exhibit  there. 
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Fiill-fusliioned  goods  such  aa  we  proflnee  are  knit  on  complicated 
deliciit^^  and  very  expcMisivc  frames,  which  narrow  and  widen  the  il 
'■  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  so  give  it  any  rerpiired  shay»o.  ^J 
are  then  seamed  or  made  up  either  by  hand  or  on  machines  wliirh 
•  tate  hand  work,  taking  ui>  tlie  selvage  loops  and  tliereby  avoi< 
objectionable  seams  and  raw  edges.  All  the  machines  used  ibr 
fashioned  goods  are  slow  in  their  operation  and  diflicult  to  keep  in  o 
and  require  skillful  and  experienced  ojierators  and  the  closest  care 
attention.  While  the  price  of  labor  has  steadily  increased,  that  oft 
goods  has  declined,  no  advance  having  been  made  on  account  of 
McKinley  tariff,  and  prices  are  now  lower  than  before.  It  is  obv 
that  to  produce  goods  to  compete  in  excellence  of  fabric  and  finish 
the  best  foreign  requires  great  painstaking  in  every  detail  of 
process,  necessitating  intellig(Mit,  fairly  paid,  and  satistied  labor.  '. 
it  is  well  known  that  low  wages  and  a  low  standard  of  living  have 
vailed  abroad  in  localities  where  the  hosiery  business  has  been  cai 
on,  consequent  perhaps  on  the  fact  that  originally  much  of  the  i 
was  performed  by  men  as  well  as  women  at  their  homes,  working 
hoars,  and  though  the  factory  system  now  ])revail8  the  hours  of  I 
continue  to  be  many  and  the  standard  of  living  low.  A  s  a  colisequc 
in  conducting  our  business  we  have  to  contend  not  merely  with 
general  low  average  of  labor  abroad,  but  with,  as  we  think,  exce])) 
ally  low  wages,  or  such  as  amount,  we  think  we  may  safely  say,to 
about  one-third  of  what  must  be  paid  here  for  the  same  work. 

Full-fashioned  goods,  which  might  almost  be  classed  among  luxu 
are  mainly  used  by  the  well-to-do  (wealthy  classes),  able  and,  we  d< 
not  willing  to  contribute  tiieir  full  proportion  to  the  Government 
enue,  and  are  therefore  suited  to  a  higher  duty  than  the  ordinary  n 
of  knit  goods.  The  production  of  tine  full-fashioned  goods  is,  we  tl 
not  only  creditable  to  the  manufacture  but  to  the  country,  and,  as 
Chicago  Exposition  proves,  is  a  matter  in  which  the  general  pi 
takes  an  interest  and  would  willingly  see  encouraged.  It  has  U 
time  and  patience  to  even  begin  to  overcome  the  prejudice  in  fav< 
foreign  underwear  and  hosiery,  but  there  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  no 
ficient  reason  why  goods  in  all  respects  equal  to  any  of  foreign  n 
should  not  be  produced  here. 

With  this  in  view  our  company  has  invested  a  large  amount  ir 
very  latest  and  best  facilities  tor  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
iuess,  but  it  can  not  continue  to  be  carried  on  without  a^lequate 
tection  such  a«  shall  enable  it  to  nn*et  foreign  competition.  Main 
turers  can  no  longer  depend  on  the  greater  eflliciency  of  labor  in 
country,  since  common  and  te(rhni<;al  schools  have  gn^atly  nuiiti; 
abroad,  resulting  in  an  activity  of  brain  and  an  increase  of  intellig 
and  skill  not  easy  to  surpass.  Besides,  the  desire  of  holding  the 
kets  of  this  country  has  stimulated  foreign  mechanics  and  inventc 
improvements  and  labor-saving  devices  as  well  as  led  to  *'*|^'5^**X 
ad( 
di 
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good! 

thet .,  ...,...-^  ... 

production  here  than  from  a  lower  rate  on  the  i)robably  ^^^'"^V!.^^, 
small  increased  importation  which  would  follow  the  ^^''^*,  .\^^ 
domestic  competition.  At  least  the  difference  in  labor  abroa<J  -^"^^ 
must  be  made  up  by  the  duty.    Already  the  margin  of  piotit 


quouoe  or  foreifrn  competition  is  so  small  tlmt  any  reductioD  from  &* 
preHuiit  rate  would  raiiscit  to  Hubstautially  disappear. 

lu  Clieuiiiitz  tliu  furniiigs  of  the  beat  kuitU'vs  oit  the  cotton  patent 
fhtinev,  the  best  trauics  for  oiir  f^oodo  aud  sucli  m  ve  use,  are  per  week 
of  Hixty-six  lioiii-H  fi-oin  '23  tit  H  markH,  uiiiouiiting,  for  a  week  of  nixt? 
bonrd,  to  t.'>.46,  while  the  avei-afce  kiiitter'a  eariiiu}rii  for  the  same  tline 
ia  not  more  than  18  markH,  or  f  4.20,  and  females  in  the  same  bneineas 
not  morn  than  $3.10  iier  week  of  aixty  hours.  For  the  same  work,  our 
company  n»w  piiyn  it«  men  il'XSi  i>er  we^'k  of  sixty  honrs  and  ite  femdie 
employes  $li.08.  We  think  it  may  Ix-  safely  said  that  the  aversoe  price 
abroad  in  onr  bnsinesK  in  not  more  than  onc-thii-d  vhat  nmat  oe-lMid 
here,  for  competent  hands.  That  we  arc  not  payinj;  extravagantly  ftv 
this  particular  work  will  appear  from  the  fiict  that  while  tlieae  kiiitten 
are  all  men  working  at  their  trade,  their  average  weekly  wages  are  bnt 
92.04  more  than  the  average  of  all  thf*  moo  and  boys  together  in  tlie 
mill,  wliicli  is  910.50,  and  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  for  this  kind 
of  female  labor  is  only  abnnt  50  cents  per  week  higher  than  tliat  Ibr 
the  whole  mill,  which  is  $f>. 

What  we  ask,  therefore,  is  thatthe  present,  or  its  fUlle<)ttivaleD(^  pro- 
tection may  be  continued  on  these  full  fashioned  goods,  which  wetbiDk 
tliey  well  deser\'c  and  can  not  do  witltont,  and  that  regard  be  had  to 
the  greater  iieceHsary  investment  in  machinery  and  the  greater  propor- 
tionate cost  of  labor,  calling  for  a  correspondingly  liigher  duty  than  on 
the  goods  pruduued  lu  the  ordinary  and  less  exi>ensive  way. 

American  Hosiery  Co., 

JOBH  B,  TaXXIOTT, 
2V0«Mmr. 


(Fuicnpk  Bit.) 


New  York,  September  18^  1893, 
8iB:  HoHiery  mills  have  been  est4iblislied  in  nearly  all  the  States  of 
the  South,  and  in  projiortion  to  the  capital  invested  they  are  employing 
a  larger  number  of  operatives  than  any  other  branch  of  southarD  in- 
dustry. As  the  manager  of  a  large  8]iiiining  interest  and  handlingtbe 
l)roduction  of  seversil  cotton  yarn  mills;  niiinnfactnring  yarns  ad^ted 
to  the  wants  of  sonthern  knitters,  I  (;an  say  that  I  am  familiar,  tJmngfa 
years  of  (»>rresp<>ndence,  with  thuir  wants,  and  also  with  the  oharaeter 
and  prices  of  their  products,  as  well  as  the  measure  ofsuC'Cesawhioh  hat 
attcndtfl  investments  in  this  direction.  In  addition  to  the  iuformBtion 
thus  acquired,  I  can  speak  for  this  interest  by  reason  of  directcoimee- 
tinn  with  the  Macon  Knitting  0<itii|):iiiy,  lo<'ated  at  Mai'on,  Oa-  and 
which  is  by  far  the  largest  and  must  important  hosiery  plant  ui  the 
Southern  States. 

Hy  reason   of  tlic  inex]ieri('nce  of  our  jHyiple,  the  manufnotore  of 
liosicry  has  not,  as  a  rnle,  proven  successful  or  profitable  to  the  pro- 

i'ectors  of  our  mills.    This  inexperience  in  both  management  and  Imk   , 
las rcKultitl  in  los-tes  in  many  in-staiiees  of  most  or  all  of  our  original 
investments,  nccesj>itating  reorgiiiiiKiitiim  thiduph  the  employment  of 
new  capital  to  utilize  planks  and  skill  aiiiiiireil  by  costly  ezperienM, 
This  tuition  of  failure  has  not  liecn   jiaid  in  every  cose,  but  frwnoo-. " 
serviifioii  and  experience  I  will  venture  the  coufideut  opinion  that  -thtt  . 
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saocess  of  an  orij^inal  enterprise*  lias}>n>von  anoxeoption  to  thojifoueral 
rule. 

Kecent  years  have  sliown  a  steady  inerease  in  tlu*  number  of  our 
mills  as  well  as  a  ^ratii'ying  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  goods 
produced.  For  information  with  reference  to  the  Urst  iK)iut  I  respect- 
fully refer  you  to  tlie  statistics  ali^idy  on  lile  with  your  committee. 
The  dry-goods  jobbing  trade  of  the  country  at  hu'ge  will  conUrm  the 
truth  of  the  second  statement. 

Investigation  will  prove  to  you  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
operatives  employe<l  in  Soutiiern  hosiery  mills  are  women  and  cliil- 
dren,  who  find  in  these  mills  light,  steady,  and  profitable  work,  which 
they  conld  not  obtaiu  in  many  communities  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  this  industry,  and  of  which  they  will  be  deprived  if  from  any  cause 
the  mills  are  closed.  Neither  the  wages  paid  to  these  women  and 
children,  nor  the  prices  of  the  goods  they  produce,  nor  the  profits  ac- 
cruing to  owners,  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  criti<*ism  that  either  is  ex- 
cessive, or  that  either  or  all  entail  an  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  tax 
upon  consumers.  It  is  true  that  the  female  mill  operatives  are  i)aid 
two,  three  and  four  tinies  the  wages  paid  to  able-bodie<l  farm  laborers, 
but  this  is  not  because  the  mill  operatives  arc  paid  too  much,  but  it  is 
due  rather  t4)  the  fact  that,  under  conditions  prevailing  in  the  agricul- 
tural States  of  the  South,  farm  labor  is  forced  to  acce]»t  the  lowest 
compensation  of  any  labor  in  the  country.  The  hosiery  mills  emphiy 
men  of  course.  If  suc^h  are  sent  to  the  farms  for  employment  and  sub- 
sistence this  would  result  in  still  further  competition  for  farm  employ- 
ment; in  decreasing  the  demand  ibr  farm  products  and  in  an  increase 
in  the  marketable  surplus  from  our  farms.  Our  women  and  chihlren 
are  ndt  adapted  to  farm  work  and  must  remain  idle  or  find  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  With  all  the  avenues  for  em])loyment  we  have  so  far 
opened  to  them,  many  are  sutlering  from  enforced  idh^iess,  and  we  are 
powerless  to  ])rovide  such  with  furtlnT  means  of  supi)ort  in  our  mills, 
ftill  of  help  while  we  are  running,  but  in  many  cases  shut  down  at 
present.  If  they  are  forced  to  go  upon  farms  in  order  to  exist,  their 
misfortune  can  be  measured  only  by  the  increasing  distress  of  our 
present  over-i)rodueing  agriculture. 

The  prices  at  which  the  knit  products  of  Southern  mills  are  selling 
indicate  the  best  values  known  to  distributors  an<l  consumers,  in  the 
history  of  our  country's  markets  for  manufactures.  lJ\Hm  the  (luestion 
of  profits  to  mill  owners,  I  have  already  indicrated  what  our  experienct^ 
has  been.  This  feature  of  the  <;ase  has  be<»n  dealt  with  in  a  general 
way.  In  order,  however,  tliat  the  0])inic)n  exj)ressed  may  be  tested  by 
the  facts  of  personal  experi(Mic(»,  and  to  cover  what  1  conceive  to  be  an 
imix)rtant  onnssion  in  the  testinu)ny  so  far  submitted  to  your  commit- 
tee, touching  the  profits  derived  from  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  I 
beg  to  submit  the  following  statement  with  reference  U\  the  Macon 
Knitting  Company,  of  which  1  am  the  president,  an<l  which,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  is  the  largest  hosiery  mill  in  the  Southern  Slates. 

It  has  been  in  existence  over  ten  years.  LTntil  IHSU  or  isuo  (I  write 
away  from  home  and  can  not  be  exact  as  to  dates),  its  ca])ital  all  paid 
in  was  $'U),(M)0.  At  this  date  its  capital  was  increased  to  $1(M),<MK). 
The  entire  dividends  ])aid  to  the  sharehohlersu])  Ut  the  time  its  capital 
wjis  increased  from  Ji<;Mi.(H)t»  to  §1(M),00(>  was  $3,000,  or  10  per  cent  uj)  on 
its  capital  stock,  for  a  period  of  six  or  sev(»n  years,  which  was  about  IJ 
per  cent  jM*r  annum.  Its  gross  earnings,  from  the  time  it  was  reorgan- 
ized up  to  January,  181U,  were  h'ss  than  $4,000.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
Bince  reorganization  its  operations  were  restricted  for  sometkia^^s^x. 


one  year  by  tlie  hiiililiiiK  anil  cHinipiiiont  of  a  new  mill,  wbich  viu  fllledi 
will)  wlisit  wf  ili'i'UltHl.  utter  pjitii'iit  ;iii()  iMTKJsti-iiC  investigation,  whs 
tliu  bwt  iua<;binei'y  of  its  class  in  tlit-  wiu-Iil.  T)ii.t  machinery  was  nut 
only  of  a  hi^li  oi-tlor  in  conntiuvtion,  Init  wha  complicated  aud  expen- 
sive by  reason  of  its  luitomatii-  fciituit>s,  wliiuli  were  covered  by  patents 
iiurobaRcd  at  heavy  en»t.  With  all  the  saving:  in  labor  wliicli  we  have 
been  able  to  make  in  the  knitting  <le[M)i'tineiit  by  tli<-  use  of  mat-biiiea 
requiring  but  little  labor  and  attention  ami  producing  almost  perfect 
work,  the  cxpcnKc?!  in  all  the  dvtails  of  linishiug  have  been  auub  that 
we  have  not  been  able,  except  with  the  utmost  ditltculty,  to  market  the 
goods  produee«l,  in  eoiniietition  witli  the  hand-made  gowls  ot  Germany 
and  other  foreigu  eountries.  It  ma,>'  interest  you  to  know  tliat  when 
these  goods  were  Itrst  plat-eil  u|>on  tlie  market  they  readily  cominauded 
$2  per  dozen,  lews  fi  i>er  cent,  while  for  nearly  a  year  past  we  have  not 
asked  for  them  more  than  Jl.50  per  doxen,  less (>  ikm-  cent.  These  prices 
b>  the  wholesale  b'ade.  If  it  is  suggeate<l  that  bad  management  of  the 
enterprise  lias  been  the  cause  of  failur*-  to  make  profits,  or  if  doabt 
with  reference  to  this  Ktatemeiit  in  eutcrtaiucil.  it  will  afi'ord  the  com- 
pany pleasure  to  have  the  plant  and  maiiagenieutinvestigated  by  your 
committee,  or  a  reprcHetitative  from  it,  and  to  subject  its  books  to  yoor 
inspection,  in  order  that  you  may  verify  or  refute  what  I  have  said. 
The  capital  of  IS1U0,IH)0  ou  January  1  last,  was  iuci-eascil  at  that  time 
to  $12o,000.  By  reason  of  the  I'djuirenients  of  the  business,  the  mill 
from  which  tlie  knitting  company  obtaiu.i  its  supply  of  yarns,  whichis 
also  under  the  writer's  management  and  is  largely  iutei'OSted  in  the 
knitting  company,  is  carrying  it  for  over  j!I(H),U{K),  and  has  steadily 
cnrricd  this  amount  fiu' more  than  two  years.  We  have  more  experienoe 
now  than  thr(>e  years  ago,  and  if  jiresent  prices  for  goods  are'  main- 
tained there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  for  fair  business  in  the  future.  If 
from  any  cause  we  are  comiK'Hcd  to  lower  the  iniccs  of  our  goods  with- 
out lowering  the  cost  of  pi'odnciion  our  iuvcstuH-nt  in  plant  will  be 
practically  valueless.  Cotton  is  low ;  as  low,  we  hope,  as  it  will  ever  be. 
Our  labor  is  cheap  enough,  but  with  the  prices  of  raw  material  and  otlier 
supplies  beyond  our  control  the  cost  of  labor  is  the  only  dexible  item  In 
our  cost,  and  the  only  one  we  can  reduce.  We  are  employing  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  in  capital  and  over  250  men,  women,  and 
children  in  this  mill. 

1  omitte<l  in  its  proiwr  connection  ti)  state  that  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year  we  decided  to  add  to  our  line  the  production  of  a  coarser  grade 
of  g(K>ds,  adapted  es|)ecially  to  the  wants  of  lalK>rtiig  men.  At  present 
we  are  making  these  piotis  largely,  and  all  that  1  have  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  niaidiincs  upon  which  ladies'  wear  is  i)rodueed,  iu  the  way 
of  economy  of  pnxlnction.  low  cost,  and  small  profits  in  manufaotaring, 
is  more  than  true  with  lefei'ence  to  this  class  of  goods. 

I  may  say,  with  ])ropriety,  I  trnst,  that  while  1  sincerely  accord  yoo 
the  same  devotion  to  the  country's  best  interests  that  I  chum  for  my- 
self, our  views  are  in  conflict.  1  am  convinced  from  the  hiBtory-oT 
fitnner  experiments  under  the  policy  you  now  propose  to  reinaugurate 
tliat  this  policy  will  always  hereafter  as  always  heretofore  end  in  general 
disasiter. 

fiespectlully  yours, 

J.  F.  HAKSOir. 
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(Pmng  niph  868.)  * 

Lowell,  Mass.,  September  J20, 1893. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  this  stocking,  the  best  stocking  for 
men  that  could  be  bought  at  n*tail  for  25  cents  was  an  imported  stock- 
ing that,  from  the  nature  of  its  (construction,  was  most  uncomfortable 
to  the  wearer  and  not^d  f<n'  its  seams  and  lumps  whicdi  came  constantly 
in  contact  with  those  parts  of  the  foot  that  need  smooth  and  well-flt- 
ting  coverings.  By  the  introduction  of  the  Shawknit  stocking,  which, 
it  has  been  truthfully  said,  revolutionized  the  hosiery  business  of  the 
world,  it  has  been  made  possible  for  men  of  all  classes  to  buy  perfect- 
fitting  and  most  comfortable  foot  wear  for  25  cents  or  less  a  pair.  It 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Shnw  Stocking  Company  to  make  au 
article  that,  from  its  intrinsic  worth  to  the  wearer,  would  be  superior 
to  the  products  of  any  other  maker  and  thereby  raise  the  standiird  of 
American  products.  Since  the  advent  of  the  Shawknit  stocking  numer- 
ous plants  have  been  erected  for  the  production  of  circular-nuule  stock- 
ings, and  the  growth  of  this  industry  has  been  marvelous.  Not  only 
as  knitters,  but  also  as  dyers  of  black  hosiery  has  the  Shaw  Stocking 
Company  achieved  success.  It  was  the  first  <»onceni  in  tlie  world  to 
put  a  stainless  stocking  on  the  market  and  guarantee  its  color  to  be 
fast  and  clean;  furthermore,  no  foreign  black  stocking  has  been  sold 
in  this  market  that  was  stainless  and  fast  in  color  before  the  snow- 
black  Shawknit  half  hose  were  advertised  over  the  guaranty  of  the 
manufacturers.  As  piimeers  in  the  stocking  industry,  the  influence  of 
the  Shaw  Stocking  ('(mi]»any  has  been  felt  and  their  fame  gone  abroad, 
and  today  the  Shaw  stocking  loom  is  in  use  in  England. 

Hjul  it  not  been  for  a  prote<jtive  tariff  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  this  comi)any  and  many  others  producing  circular-made  goods  to 
make  the  progress  they  have  mjule,  and  I  believe  the  people  of  this 
country  w(mld  still  be  using  the  imported  stockings  with  all  their 
seams  and  bunches  and  be  paying  for  them  twice  to  three  time«  the 
jirice  for  which  such  goods  can  now  be  had.  The  industry  with  which 
1  am  connected  is  purely  American,  flu*  inventor  of  the  ma<'hine  and 
stocking  was  an  American,  and  to  the  largest  extent  possible  the  ma- 
terials of  which  the  stocking  is  ma<le  arc  American.  For  the  general 
interest  and  protection  of  this  industry  in  America,  not  in  Germany, 
I  wish  to  ])rotest  against  any  reduction  in  tariflt'  on  stockings. 
Re8i>ectfully  yours,  Geo.  L.  riooPBB, 

Manager  Shaic  Stocking  Gom^any^  Lowell^  Ma^8. 


THE  TAEIPF  ON  HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS, 

(Pansniph  353.) 

New  Youk,  June  10,  1893. 

SiE:  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  rates  of  duty  will  again  be  re- 
vised. It  is  desirable  that  the  duty  on  hosiery  should  be  simi)lified  as 
well  as  reduced. 

There  was  a  peace  tarifl",  and  again  there  was  a  war  taritf,  and  now 
there  exists  a  .McKinley  tarilf.  Double  the  peace  tariff  and  you  have 
the  war  tai'iJQ;';  double  the  war  tariff'  and  you  have  the  McKiuley  tariff. 


If  we  aoroi>t  the  nonnal  rate  of  nnte-war  timeH.  say  17J  per  ceDt,  stid  ' 
add  5(>  {ler  tieut,  we  have  an  ad  valuroin  i-ato  of  25  per  ceut,  witli  wnldli    ~ 
it  i»  jtrulialile  DictRt  of  ttio»e  iiiteri-atcd  would  bo  aatiafied.     W^ar  races 
slictuld  tei'iniriiitc  »fU*i'  tweiity-niuu  yvnra  of  peuce.    The  exemption  of 
wool  and  other  inateriiils  of  timiiuGtctni-e  from  duty  makes  it  possible    . 
to  put  all  textiles,  wltether  cottou,  wool,  or  silk,  on  the  same  basis. 

The  iLse  of  uiicromniied,  coimtiiiK  of  threads  ittid  stitches,  chemiool 
nnaiytiiK  in  tliu  iiH»CHamcut  aud  vnIIuctioiL  of  duty,  and  Buuh  miaatiB 
are  hanlly  within  the  x^'^P'^^  functinns  of  a  great  govemmeut. 

TIio  law  »liould  not  ojipiess  or  tiikc  away  the  rights  of  the  aitfiOB. 
An  iuii>orter  should  not  be  coiitpolled  to  pay  duty  on  goods  whieh  never 
eauie  iiiti)  the  United  States.  It  is  Imrdly  credible,  but  such  is  the  lav 
to-day.  Duty  is  fltHineutly  paid  on  goods  which  were  stolen  or  misfdug 
at  tlie  port  uf  depiirture. 

lliidervaluatiou  \a  increased  by  high  rates  and  by  complexity  ina- 
ilental  to  compound  rates.  Under  the  presrut  law  tlic  calculations  are 
80  in\'()lved  that  one  invoice  will  occupy  the  time  ol'  an  expert  for  hours 
in  milking  up  the  amount  of  duty  nssessitble. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tluit  the  next  revision  of  the  tariff  will  have  soniA 
degree  of  i»crmancncy. 

Tlie  cost  of  making  tlie  gi-eat  bulk  of  hosiery  manufactured  in  thd 
United  States  does  not  average  hIkivc  2.'>  ccut-s  pei-  dozen  pairs. 

If  a8i>ecilicriitRisagrecd  u|»iin  (he  avcra<;e  cost  of  making  the  goods 
ought  to  be  suflicient  prnleiitiou. 
Yours  re-spectAilly, 

Thosub  Firt-p. 


BALBBTGGAN. 

(FuHnph  BBS.) 

The  pvodnction  of  light-weight  gauze,  balbriggtin,  and  limcy  nnder- 
weai"  (shirts  and  »lrawers)  in  this  country  lias  been  laigely  a  derel<qi* 
inent  of  the  lant  twelve  years.  At  first  only  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods 
were  umde,  but  as  the  few  niauufaetm-ers  of  this  product  gaiued  ex- 
perience the  staiidant  of  uianul'acture  was  steadily  rai^d,  until  to-day 
the  three  large  eoritorntians  making  the  greatest  quantity  of  fine  nuder- 
wcar  turn  out  a  prorluet  that  will  com])are  favonibly  in  every  respaot 
with  the  importations  fVom  Troyes,  in  Franco;  Chemnitz,  in  Gennanj', 
and  Nottingham,  in  England.  During  the  same  pi'iinil  tliatthequaltty 
of  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  has  been  so  impi-oved  the  prioe 
to  the  eun^unicr  has  been  steadily  do^-reasing,  so  that  to-day  the  &ige 
mauufM-tiirers  of  this  product  ai-e  selling  a  sui>eiior  aitii-Ie  for  the  same, 
and  in  some  cases  less,  money  than  tbcy  received  for  an  inferior  aittole 
live  years  ago.  Thesogoodabeing  the  lightest  weight  underwear  made, 
eoiitatn  of  necessity  a  sm^UI  proportion  of  raw  material  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  labor.  Oenerally  ajieakiug,  the  elements  of  cost  In  flue 
an<lcrwcar  are  iis  follows : 

Rkw  mfttvrUI :  IS' 

iJilior ■»-., 

VariDiuituuiHof  triiiiiniiifpi:  liratds,  biuiliiigs,  Hllk,  biittuiiH,  ct<- HI 

liuuBralexpenM:  la&oa,  insiitauco,  etc n 
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By  labor  as  here  used  is  meant  tlie  pay-roll  labor,  tlie  day  and  job 
labor,  so  called.  A  comparison  of  the  average  wages  of  this  industry 
in  America  and  Europe  shows  as  follows  : 


America. 


Coffkiiittora ♦IS  to  $18 

Body  Ic  nit  torn I      6  t4)     8 

StiU'beM '      0  t»      8!    2.r>0  to    4.00 

Finishers "to-    9'    3.00  to    4.50 


Kuropo. 


$G.  00  to  !{«.  00 
2.50  to    4.00 


Only  through  a  tarilf  is  this  difierenee  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  cost  of  lab(»r  in  this  country  we  pay 
more  for  tjixes  and  interest  in  the  item  of  general  expense,  more  for 
braid,  binding,  and  buttons  in  the  item  of  trimmings,  and  more  for  our 
mcichiuery  and  idant. 

The  desire  and  purpose  has  been  to  continue  year  by  year  adding 
finer  grades  requiring  gn^ater  ])rf)portionate  employment  and  cost  of 
labor,  without  adding  more  of  raw  material,  the  weight  of  the  under- 
wear to  remain  the  same  or  be  lighter  in  weight  than  as  now  produred. 

For  these  considerations  we  ask  first,  tariff  protection:  secondly,  a 
law  that  in  its  classification  can  be  easily  understooil,  and  one  that  can 
be  administered  without  loophole  for  undervaluation. 

Finally,  we  ask  for  si)eedy  action  as  to  the  details  of  changes  in  the 
tariff,  if  any,  and  if  changes  are  made  that  no  change  shall  be  opera- 
tive till  January  1,  1895. 


Eespectfully  submitted. 


And  others. 

Boston,  Septemhcr  19^  1893. 


Boston  Manufacturing  Co., 
By  A.  M.  GooDALE, 

Reiidant  Agent. 


KNIT  UNDERWEAR. 
(Pftrifriph  S58.) 

Waterford,  K  Y.,  Septemher  If,  1S93. 

SlE:  Tliis  is  practically  a  new  industry  with  which  to  employ  a 
great  number  of  people,  and  any  change  in  the  tariif  at  this  time,  how- 
ever slight,  would  paralyze  the  coming  year's  busiiu»ss,  and  with  a  small 
reduction  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  drive  us  out  of  business. 

The  whole  question  is  one  of  labor,  as  between  our  people  who  have, 
by  their  brains  and  perseverance,  got  the  standard  of  wages  where 
they  can  live  comfortably  and  in  great  contrast  to  the  half-starved 
laboring  class  of  foreign  countries. 

The  goods  we  make  and  sell  for  about  $4  a  dozen  means  $4  i)er  dozen 
distributed  among  our  i>eople,  as  everything  we  put  into  a  shirt  we 
l>roduce,  starting  from  the  i)lanting  of  the  cotton  to  the  final  selling  of 
the  shirt  over  the  counter  to  the  consumer.  We  have  such  keen  com- 
petition among  ourselves  that  you  can  not  find  any  one  connected  with 
any  part  of  the  j)roducing  of  the  stock  and  manufacture  of  the  goods 
making  any  more  than  a  fail'  living  profit,  and  only  thiit  by  the  strict- 
est attention  to  business. 


'  >.  ■<■•*" 
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I  understand  the  foreign  manufHCturer  will  Rell  you  a  shirt  as  good 
as  our  84  sbirt  for  about  $:.\2r>.  Add  tlu^  present  duty,  91  per  do26n 
specific  and  «'i5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  it  will  brin^  tbe  price  up  to 
94.04.    Tbe  difference  is  a  mi*rbty  small  margin  to  work  on. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  ^leat  injustice  to  tlie  American 
manufacturer  and  American  labor  to  lower  tiie  dut,'  now  imposed  on 
cotton  balbriggan  underwear. 
Yours  truly, 

C.  H.  Kavanaugh. 


WEBIJING. 

(Fanirriph  S54.) 

Monday,  Septemher  18 j  1893, 

BIATEMENT  OF  MR.  0.  W.  O&EEN.  JB.,  OF  EASTHAMFTOIT,  1CA8& 

Mr.  Chaikman:  Wo  represent  articles  in  tbe  tariff  act  of  1890  under 
8cbedule  I,  para^ajdi  354;  Scbedub*  K,  para^rapb  .Sl)8;  Schedale  L, 
paragraph  412,  in  tbe  cotton,  silk,  and  worsted  scbedules.  Those 
articles  are  mentioned  in  eacb  one  of  tbose  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Dalzkll.  Tbe  rate  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Gkben.  In  cotton  tbe  rate  is  40  jier  rent  ad  valorem  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  articles,  and  tbcre  is  35  ]>er  cent  upon  tbe  others  men- 
tioned in  tbat  paragra])b. 

Tbe  CiEATKMAx.  What  are  tbe  rates  und<T  tbe  different  paragraphs! 

Mr.  (tREKN.  Scbedule  1  is  35  per  cent,  and  in  silk  tbe  rate  is  5  per 
c«nt.  On  worsted  tbe  rate  is  GO  per  cent.  On  worsted  it  does  not 
amount  to  very  mucli.  Taking  tbe  entire  line  of  goods,  there  is  very 
little  change. 

Tbe  Chairman.  You  come  under  paragi'a])b  354t 

Mr.  Grkkn.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  webbing.  This  general  schedule  is  not 
of  very  much  importance  and  we  have  but  little  to  say  about  it,  except 
that  the  industry  has  been  built  \\\\  during  tbe  last  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  years  under  protective  rates  and  has  grown  to  v(*ry  large  propor- 
tions under  that  system.  We  have  bad  some  experience  under  the 
tariff'  at  different  times  with  tbe  idea  tbat  the  price  of  webbings  would 
be  reduced  to  the  consumer,  and  we  have  found  in  each  of  those  in- 
stances tbat  foreign  manufacturers  simply  advanced  the  price  to  meet 
the  difference  and  the  consumei-  paid  al)out  the  same.  We  come  here 
to  say  simply  that  we  feel  as  if  the  protection  which  we  have  had  has 
been  tbe  means  of  establishing  tlie  industry  and  we  would  like  tohaire 
it  sustained.  If  you  are  going  in  to  deal  with  any  ])articular  paragraph 
we  should  say  that  in  the  cotton  schedule  it  would  be  better  to  have 
the  general  rate  the  same  as  in  silk  and  worsted,  instead  of  having  two 
rates. 

Paragraph  354  is  suscej^tible  of  tbe  same  ai)plication  on  account  of 
tbe  different  articles  in  different  sections  of  the  paragraph.    There  has 
been  a  great  question  about  tbe  meaning  of  a  semii'olon.    In  varions  - 
bills  tbe  amounts  have  been  name<l  on  the  articb'S  35  per  cent  or  40 
per  cent.    In  this  case  it  is  divided  and  part  pay  35  per  cent  and  otbien      • 
pay  40  i)cr  rent  ad  valorem.  .    . 

The  CnAMnrA>\  Are  not  woolens  as  high  as  silks  or  cottonsT 

JIfr.  (xRJiE^r.  They  were  iniMuporated  in  tbe  wool  paragraph  attft:  «.^ 
biisetl  on  custom  that  hud  vtevAW^Oi  ^  j£vvi.^t  \waby  years.  -  -""''^ 
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Mr.  Fatjxr.  There  is  a  compensatory  duty  on  the  wool  used  iu  the 
articles  t 

Mr.  Obeen.  There  is  a  compensatory  duty  on  the  wool — raw  wools 
and  others.    There  was  an  increase  in  cotton  of  5  per  cent,  and  in  silk 
'^  and  woolens. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  the  last  three  years  has  there  been  any  increase  in 
the  price  of  cotton  goods  of  that  description  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Obeen.  Ko,  sir;  there  has  not  been,  except  in  the  ordinary 
market  for  yams  it  would  be  a  little  higher.  That  made  no  perceptible 
diilerence  in  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

•  Mr.  Payne.  Have  importations  been  as  great  in  the  last  few  years 
as  formerly?  i 

Mr.  Gbeen.  I  should  think  the  importations  of  narrow  fabrics  have 
not  been  so  large. 


BRAID. 
(Panfnpki  196,  S16,  354,  87S,  891). 

Satueday,  September  16 j  1893. 

nATBXEST  OF  KB.  HENBT  W.  8CHL08S,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  BBAID  MAHUFAG- 

TUBEBS'  ABSOGIATIOir,  HEW  TOBK. 

Mb.  Ghaibman  :  As  a  committee  of  the  Braid  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  tbe  United  States,  we  appear  before  you  as  representatives 
of  an  important  American  industry.  We  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Fifty-flrst  Congress  under  diiferent  conditions.  We  had, 
previous  to  this  time,  no  organization,  and  our  industry  had  therefore 
been  neglected.  We  were  subject  to  unjust  discrimination.  We 
therefore  obtained,  for  the  first  time  in  tbe  history  of  our  business, 
just  recognition.  In  order  that  you  may  fully  comprehend  the  nature 
of  our  business,  and  the  efTect  of  the  tariii'  thereon,  we  would  invite 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  affected  by  no  less  than  seven 
schedules  of  the  tariff  act.  It  must  be  apparent  to  you  how  this  fact 
makes  it  possible  for  an  injustice  to  be  done  us  inadvertently  through  * 
some  slight  error  or  omission. 

Mixed  or  fancy  braids  are  manufactured  from  a  comingling  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  such  as  cotton,  silk,  wool,  linen,  and  metal.  It  is  a 
X)erfectly  staple  industry,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  product  is  used  for 
so  many  purposes.  The  recognition  obtained  in  1890  was  by  no  means 
exorbitant  or  prohibitory.  This  is  amply  shown  by  the  fact  that  braids 
continue  to  be  imported  in  large  quantities  in  sx)ite  of  the  present  tariff. 

Schedule  C. 

MiBoeUaneouB  metals  and  mannfactnrers  of  gold  and  silver. 

Paragraph  No.  196:  Bullions  and  metal  thread  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals, 
not  speciallv  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirtv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragrapli  No.  215 :  Manufacturers'  articles,  or  wares,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper, 
nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  ^old,  silver,  platinum,  aluminum,  or  any  other  metal,  and 
whether  partly  or  whoUy  manufactured,  forty-five  per  centum  aa  valorem. 

Schedule  I. 

No.  954:  Cotton  cords,  braids,  boot,  shoo,  and  corset  lacings,  thirty-five  cents  ^^t 
pooud;  cotton,  gimps,  gaUoons,  webbing,  goring,  saspeadA^cvk,  wi^^  X^t'^iR.'^^  ve^^  ^"^ 

T 


dutj  thM)  forty  per  ceutum  sd  valonim. 


miDgi,  tooliinftB,  liice  winilow  vurtalas,   . 

articks  enibruiduied  liy  bund  ui  nukckiiinry,  ^inbroiilori-d  and  huQistitch«d 
chiefH,  and  nrtideii  uiiiile  wholly  or  in  pint-  «f  lace,  ruthingH,  tuckiuga,  or  raohinn, 
all  of  the  above  named  iirticles,  composed  uf  Hux,  jute,  cotCnu,  or  other  vegstaoM 
fiber,  or  of  which  these  niibHtanceg,  or  eitlicr  of  Cbem,  or  iiniixtnTeof  anyorttMBi, 
!■  tbe  coiDpoiii'ut  iniLtfriiil  uf  rhipf  vnlitc,  not  Hpuoialty  provided  for  in  tbla  met, 
Kixty  per  oeutum  mi  viitiiri'iu :  Prorided,  Tlint  urticlKH  of  wenrinfc  apparel  and  taxitita. 
fabrtiut,  when  HDibroidtTed  by  band  or  uiuchitiery,  and  whether  specially  or-otlMiw 
wiie  provided  for  in  this  art,  Bhnll  not  pa^  a  less  rate  of  dutv  than  that  fixed  by  Um 
reapoctlveparaKr-'iphBand  schedules  of  this  aut  upon  embroideries  of  the  ntKtariaU  of 
irtiicbthey  are  rcspettivoly  ooLipoied. 

SciiRiii^i.e  K. 

No.  391;  On  woolen  and  worsted  yams  made  wliolly  or  in  part  of  wool,  wonted, 
tbe  hair  of  the  cami^l,  {[oat,  alpaea,  or  other  iiniiuiils,  valued  at  not  more  than  tbltty 
oenta  per  ponnd,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  ba  two  and  onu-lialf  tini«a  tb«  datr  im- 
posed by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  Tinwiishod  wool  of  the  lirst  class,  and  in  additioB 
thereto  tiiirty-tive  i>er  iMiutiitn  ud  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  thirty  cents  ood  not 
more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  iioiiiid  shall  be  three  time*  tho  da^ 
imposed  by  this  act  ou  a  piiiiiid  uf  uuwaNiiM  wool  of  the  firtt  class,  and  in  addltloo 
thereto,  thirty-live  per  centnin  ad  vabreiu;  valned  :it  more  than  forty  cent*  par 
pound,  tho  duty  ])er  pound  shall  be  three  and  onu-hulf  tiiuea  the  dnty  inipoood  oy 
this  act  on  a  pijiind  of  iiiiwasbed  wool  of  the  lint  cIosh,  aud  in  addition  thsnto^ 
forty  per  centum  od  valorem. 

Ko.  398.  On  webbiugs,  goriutts,  suHpenders.  bruceii,  bcltinfr^,  bindings,  braid*,  nd- 
loouB,  fringes,  gimpa,cords,  (lonjsand  tugseis,  (ireaa  triuimings,  lacea  antlenibToldenM^ 
head  nets,  bnttmiH,  <ir  barrel  buttons,  or  buttons  of  otb«r  forma,  for  tassola  or  oisft- 
monts,  wrought  by  liand  at  bratditl  by  uiai-hinery,  any  of  the  foregoing  whleb  ho 
elaHtic  or  uon-elastic,  made  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  oaniol,  goat,  idpioa,  or 
utlior  animals,  or  of  which  wool,  wonitfd,  the  hair  of  the  cumcl,  goat,  olpook,  or 
other  animals  is  a  eompouent  uialerial,  tlie  duty  shall  be  sixty  cents  per  pound  and 
In  addition  thereto,  sixty  per  centum  ud  valorem. 


No. 413.  Webbings,  gorings,  saipendord.  braces,  belt! drr,  bindings,  brudo,  galloon^ 
Mnges,  cords  and  tassels,  any  of  tlio  foregoing  which  arc  ehistic  or  non-elaotio,  bat- 
tons,  andornamsnts,  made  of  silk,  or  of  which  Nilkisthecomjionent  material  of  ohlef 
value,  lifty  ppr  centum  ad  valorem. 

No.  413.  Laces,  And  embroideries,  handki>rrhicn(,neokTnnti)iKS  and  rnohinn,eIotk- 
ing  ready -made,  and  artirles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  incljiding  knit 
goods,  made  up  or  miinufactured  wh<diy  <>r  in  pnrt  by  the  tailor,  seams treaa,  orman- 
ufactarer,  composed  of  silk,  orof  wliieh  silk  is  the  [component  material  of  chtaf  vahu 
not  sperlally  proviilcd  for  in  this  act,  sixty  pi-r  centum  ad  valorem :  I'roridtd,  Hiafe 
all  HUrh  clothing  rt'aily-niade  aud  artieleH  of  wearing  apparsl.  wlien  compoaBd  In  part 
of  India  rublier  (not  including  gloves  or  eliuitii'  articles  that  are  specially  prorUad 
for  in  this  act),  shall  l>e  subject  to  a  dnty  of  oiglit  cents  pur  ounce,  and  in  ^dltiwi 
thereto,  iixty  per  ccntiuu  ad  valorem.  , 

111  Scbeilule  G  tliei'e  i»  a  clifEeronne  of  lo  per  cent  in  the  rates  of  tiht 
luateriiil  u^ed,  Avliicli  is  iiiet4il  thread  and  tliu  bniid  prodact.    In  Bohed-' 
iile  I  and  J,  tlie  ditlcronce  in  the  rates  nf  the  cottnii  aud  flax  yams  and' 
the  cotton  and  llax  l)ruid»  is  iiitinitusJinul.    lit  Schedule  K  the'diffins 
om-e  between  yarn  and  braid  is  about  lio  ytex  ceiit.    In  Bchednle  L  silk 
yarns  pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  aud  spun  silk  yarns  3G  per  cent  ad' 
valorem,  wlit'reas  tho  braids  pay  50  per  cent  ad  Talorcin,  a  diflEbrenoe'     ;;; 
of  only  15  per  oeiit.    These  fisures  show  that  the  average  proteotiiAi'  .    ■ 
enjoyed  by  our  induRtry  to-day,  is  iiot  fxccaaivc,  in  view  of  tbe  gnat'     j 
aud  well-kiiowu  dlffercuue  between  tbe  wages  paid  here  and.tliQM-"$ 
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mling  in  Barmen  and  St.  Ohamoud,  two  braid  di8trict49  tliat  are  notori- 
ous for  the  low  wages  paid  to  the  work  people.  Our  business  is  a  very 
complex  one,  needing  for  its  productions  the  services  of  a  very  compli- 
cated and  exi)ensive  high-class  machinery,  the  best  of  which  is  manu- 
factured abroad  and  subject  to  a  45  per  cent  duty.  The  nature  of  our 
business  requires  a  greater  number  of  skilled  help  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  product  turned  out  than  any  other  kindred  industry.  We 
wish  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  tariff  acts  a 
difference  ha«  been  accorded  us  in  the  rate  granted  above  that  given 
to  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics.  This  is  just  and  reasonable,  as  the 
braid  machine  is  very  different  to  the  loom.  A  braid  machine  is  capa- 
ble of  making  only  a  single  width  and  in  order  to  produce  a  variety  of 
widths,  it  requires  as  many  machines  as  there  are  widths  needed.  The 
produce  of  a  single  machine  is  very  small,  about  72  yards  a  day,  and 
can  not  be  increased.  While  a  ribbon  loom  may  turn  out  an  article 
similar  in  appearance,  500  or  000  yards  in  a  day,  a  braiding  machine 
will  turn  out  only  72  yards.  Our  industry  has  been  established  in 
this  country  about  thirty  years.  It  exists  at  present  in  about  ten  (lif- 
erent states;  a  large  amount  of  capitiil  is  invested  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  great  many  people.  We  are  simply  here  to  represent  our 
case  without  expectation  of  any  favoritism.  If  the  duties  are  reduced 
on  our  materials,  we  will  cheerfully  submit  to  a  proi)ortionate  reduction. 
Beyond  this  we  emphatically  and,  as  we  believe,  justly  protest;  as  such 
reduction  will  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  continue  our  business  in 
this  country  and  give  employment  to  our  x)eople. 

Now  I  have  samples  here  of  different  braids  which  we  manufacture, 
and  which  I  would  like  to  submit  and  explain  to  you  gentlemen. 
These  are  the  different  qualities  we  are  making  and  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  goods. 

This  is  raw  silk  [exhibiting]  which  comes  into  this  country  fre«  of 
duty,  and  this  is  the  spun  silk,  that  is,  thrown  silk,  which  pays  a  duty 
of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  this  is  the  braid  that  is  manufactured 
from  the  raw  stock  after  it  is  thrown  into  thread  and  made  into  the 
braid.    This  is  what  we  do  with  it,  this  is  our  finished  product. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  duty  on  thatt 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Fifty  per  centad  valorem. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  comes  under  the  general  silk  clause? 

Mr.  SCHLOSS.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  general  section  giving  the  de- 
tails. This  is  the  same  thing  in  black.  This  is  the  raw  wool  that  is 
used  and  put  into  the  yarn.  We  are  not  s])inners  and  we  are  obliged 
to  buy  yarn  from  the  spinner.  They,  I  believe,  have  a  protection,  and 
we  take  that  and  put  it  into  braid.  There  is  a  sanix)le  of  the  finished 
article  which  we  make  out  of  the  spun  yam.  That  is  mohair  which  is 
not  raised  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  wool  from! 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  We  buy  our  yarn  from  the  spinner  and  they  are 
obliged  to  import  it  from  Europe,  Australian  wool,  etc.,  and  the  Angora 
goat.  This  is  a  very  long  staple  and  I  have  a  sample,  if  the  committee 
wishes  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  that  goat's  hairt 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  goat  hair.  I  believe  they  mix  it  up 
with  American  wool  and  manipulate  it  for  our  purpose.  This  is  an- 
other sample  of  braid  we  make.  All  these  are  samples  which  gives  you 
a  little  idea  of  the  class  of  goinls  wo  manufacture.  It  is  quite  varied. 
We  use  silk,  cotton,  and  mohair  in  the  construction  of  these. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  do  prices  since  1890  compare  with  previous  price&^ 


Mr.  8OHI.OSB.  I  would  like  to  explain  that.  In  1883  wfaen  tiiA  saMv 
elation  was  not  repreaented  before  they  changed  the  tariff,  aaid  ths 
eoD&traction  of  the  tarifl'  at  that  time  naB  such  that  it  gave  na  no  pro- 
tei^tion  at  oil  and  we  could  not  compete  with  tlie  impcn-ter,  and  Am 
importer  at  tliat  time  had  all  the  bn8ine«a. 

Mr.  Payhe.  What  did  yon  do,  shut  upl 

Mr.  SCHLOHS,  We  had  to  wll  to  the  retail  trade  and  do  a  retail 
bnsinesH,  We  were  obli{fed  to  wuit  for  the  demand  to  go  up.  Our 
maehines  are  so  constructed  they  will  oidy  make  a  certain  width  as  I 
mentioned  before,  and  'there  are  dilfeient  Bcrie^  flelling  at  different 
times.  We  ran  all  the  way  from  two  lines  up  to  thirty-six  lines,  you 
may  Ray,  and  there  are  times  wlien  four  h'lies  sells,  and  another  time 
ten  lines  Bells  as  fashions  chimge,  and  by  bi>ing  hera,  if  we  can  wait 
until  fiishion  favors  us,  we  can  make  pmht  to  kceji  ns  going.  We 
manufactured  and  kept  goin^  about  seven  years  without  making  mnclk 
headway,  none  at  all  yon  might  say,  and  the  im]iorterB  did  all  the 
business.  But  since  1890  we  could  buy  our  yaras  here  which  wenerer 
conid  before  ISIK).  There  is  a  very  large  spinner  up  is  Maine  who  b 
making  these  mohair  yarns  so  that  we  can  buy  our  yarns  at  a  little 
less  than  we  can  import.  We  can  buy  them  cheiii)er  to-day  and  we  «e 
selling  our  goods  cheaper  than  in  IH'M  with  a  better  profit  to  the 
mnnnl'acturcr. 

Mr.  Gear,  You  make  more  of  thcmt 

Mr.  SCULOSS.  Yes,  sir. 

:^lr.  Payke.  lias  there  been  any  incrciise  in  the  mannfilotQzlng 
business  f 

Mr.  SciiLORS.  iSiuce  1890,  yes,  sirj  we  have  increased  I  Bhonld  think 
over  one-tliird. 

Mr.  Payxe.  Have  imimrtations  kept  upT 

Mr.  Sc'ULOs^.  Tlicy  wore  not  quite  as  heavy,  but  they  are  still 
importing  under  thu  preHOiit  taiift'. 

Mr.  Payne.  Does  tlie  Goveniment  get  as  much  revennel 

Mr.  SC111.0SS.  1  du  not  think  so. 

Mr,  Bi'RROWS.  What  has  been  the  efl'ect  on  your  priceat 

Mr,  SciiLOStJ.  Ourpricesarelowerto-day  than  they  were  befbrelSM^ 
and  my  experience  has  been  that  even  with  the  liigh  tariff,  the  oompe- 
iition  auuuig  the  domestic  people  will  warmnt  the  prices  to  l>e  rednoed, 
providing  we  could  buy  oui-  raw  material  from  which  we  ntana&ctDze 
our  go<Hls  at  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  yon  antidp!it«,  if  the  present  duty  ia  condnned, 
that  tho])rices  will  »till  further  dei-lineT 

Mr.  SCHI.O8S,  Well,  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  raw  artdele  we 
buy.  At  the  present,  mohair  is  scarcer  audprice^s  in  some  cases  on  t^ 
other  side  have  advanced  100  per  cent,  but  we  are  ««lluig  our  gooda 
about  the  same  price  as  12  months  ago;  there  is  very  little  (dianeB. 
Here  wo  have  au  article,  and  this  article  comes  in  free  of  duty  nnder 
the  present  bill.  This  pays  30  per  cent.  This  is  the  thread  that  it 
made  out  of  this.  I  believe  some  is  made  in  this  country,  but  it  was' 
never  made  nutil  this  went  o[i  the  fi-oe  list.  I  have  the  manu^tored 
article  that  we  make  from  the  thi-ead  {exhibiting  tinsel  braid).  That 
has  only  a  ]ircitection  of  15  per  cent.  It  is  manufactared  for  a  fluM|y 
article  which  only  sclU  in  ho  many  ye^irs,  and  on  an  average  of  abonfe 
liiur  years  we  get  a  demand  for  that  article  aud  sometimes  handle  anft 
carry  a  very  large  (luantity  of  the  raw  material,  ^"^i  a  short  tivB 
ago  this  article  of  thi-ead  was  an  high  aa  $G  a  kilo  of  35  ounoea,  aSA'. 
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people  will  not  buy  it  at  a  dollar^  and  we  have  only  15  per  cent  protec- 
tion on  this.    This  is  il^  fancy  article. 

Mr.  Patne.  How  much  capital  is  Invested  in  this  industry  in  the 
country! 

Mr.  SOHLOSS.  I  should  think  there  is  about — we  have  not  got  the 
figures  exactly,  but  I  should  judge  it  to  be  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  We  employ  500  ourselves,  that  is  the  Castle  Braid 
Company  and  the  Sutro  Braid  Company  employ,  I  think,  200. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  factories  are  there  t 

Mr.  SoHLOSS.  There  must  be  fifty  at  least  scattered  in  ten  different 
States.  Then  there  is  another  article  which  is  manufactured  quite 
largely  in  this  country  and  that  is  buttons  out  of  our  materials. 

Mr.  Payne.  Made  from  your  braid  t 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Tes,  sir  j  these  buttons  are  made  from  our  material, 
our  braid.    That  button  is  made  out  of  this  braid  (exhibiting). 

Mr.  Payne.  These  are  buttons  used  generally  on  coats  t 

Mr.  SOHLOSS.  Yes,  sir;  these  are  gentlemen's  coat  buttons  and  these 
are  used  for  ladies'  jackets,  dresses,  etc.  There  is  a  braid  we  manu- 
facture out  of  the  yarn  and  put  into  the  button.  Now,  there  is  a  sec- 
tion tliat  if  these  goods  are  brought  in  for  the  button  people  tbey  only 
pay  10  per  cent  duty.  !N"ow,  if  we  import  braid,  we  liave  to  pay  the 
regular  rate  of  duty.  They  are  also  bringing  piece  goods,  cloths  36 
inches  wide,  and  if  it  is  stamped'out  so  many  inches  it  can  be  bronght 
in  at  10  per  cent  duty.  These  button  people  can  bring  in  that  with  10 
per  cent,  and  we  have  to  compete  with  those  people  as  we  make  these 
braids  and  pay  regular  rates,  and  it  takes  so  much  money  out  of  the 
country  which  woidd  otherwise  be  employed  by  the  domestic  peoi>le 
manufacturing  a  product 

Mr.  Gear.  You  do  not  make  buttons  t 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  the  materials  and  also  the  button. 
These  are  made  in  the  factories  here.  We  make  the  braids  and  the 
parts  for  buttons  and  finish  them  in  this  way,  but  the  button  people 
can  import  this  braid  for  10  per  cent  if  it  is  cut  10  inches;  but  if  it  is 
cut  144  yards  it  pays  50  per  cent  duty.  So  they  have  something  which 
nobody  has;  that  is  the  only  industry,  I  guess,  in  the  country  that  has 
that  advantage  over  all  the  others. 

Mr.  Geae.  Do  you  do  your  own  dyeing t 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  No,  sir;  we  have  so  many  different  materials,  but  we 
had  a  dye  house  and  found  out  it  was  to  our  advantage  to  have  it  done 
outside.  We  have  our  cotton  dyed  in  the  East,  and  our  mohair  we 
have  dyed  in  Brooklyn  partly  and  partly  in  New  York  City.  The  silk 
colors  are  dyed  in  Brooklyn,  and  our  blacks  are  dyed  in  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  so  we  have  five  dift'erent  dyers  we  employ  outside  of  our  own.  We 
could  send  you  samples  of  these  stuffs  if  you  think  it  is  necessary.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  leave 
samples  of  our  manufacture  here  so  that  you  could  have  them  before 
you  in  case  you  should  require  it. 

The  Chairman.    Just  as  you  prefer  about  that.    You  can  leave  that. 

Mr.  ScHLOSs.  I  could  make  up  a  little  line  and  send  it  over  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  that  would  be  better,  send  it  to  the  clerk 
of  the  committee  and  he  will  return  it  to  you  when  the  committee  is 
through. 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Is  there  any  other  question  you  gentlemen  wish  to  askt 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  your  statement  pretty  full's  vs^^^^fosL 
paper. 


Mr.ScHLOSS.  I  have.  IhaveaI«tti?rfroi[iMf.A1cxniideTKiiT8beedfi 
of  New  York,  Rcnt  to  oar  coinniittee,  also  hy  a  niiiiiafactnriDgr  bnaioess 
'represeutiiig  otber  lUiuiufactui-es  in  the  kindred  iiidustrieB  whidi  I 
could  Mubmit. 

The  Chairman.  Just  siibniit  tliem  to  the  reporter  and  they  will  be 
iucorpopiitcd  along  with  your  Htiitt'ineiit. 

Mr.  ScuLOSij.  Very  well,  thvn ;  I  aiu  niucli  obliged  to  you  genttemen. 

LACtS,  BTa 

Statement  of  Alexanders.  Knrslieedt. 

Of  all  the  iniptrfect  Miil  iiiopiTutire  lawn  which  exist  on  the  atatnte  boain  of  osr 
eoniiti^',  the  one  koown  uu  tlie  turitT  m-t  tnki;ii  prt'reilence.  The  Btatistica  pablwhed 
from  tiuio  to  time  which  are  to  enlighten  tlic  jiiiblic  iii  regtird  to  the  Nveniw  flm 
thid  HouTiMij  are  npceOHarily  faulty,  mi  thc.v  ic'vic'*^''''''"^"^  °^  the  UBamitm- 
fu&dl^d,  iiwitig  t4)  the  iui]wrt'c<'tii)iiB  in  thi-  law,  and  the  impowibility  of  c«>lleetin( 
the  comet  amount  of  <luti<!it  vhen  );"oils  are  imported. 

In  the  framing  of  aiiui-vHidve  tarifl'  a('1«,  no  ret;aTd  whatever  apnean  to  h»v«  bcoi 
paid  to  the  r«cof;nizGd  dwtiHiunH  of  the  ciiurtB,  and  thi!  same  careVsaneaa  in  phrmi 
oloKT  and  puiKtuutiuii  iilxniiid,  ho  that  the  palpalile  int«iitiiin  of  the  legialaton  has 
ofl«u  been  defeated.    Whilu  iiii  act  i*  in  fiinw  no  timely  attMopt  has  ever  bean  n  -  ^- 


r,  anil  it  iita  iiutoriiiuit  fiuit  tliat  thvNe  bluuileni  cluriiig  ths  paat  tea 
tiilliiiiui  of  dollHra,  which  haa  fallen  into  ths  hudi 


of  Kreed.v  Hiinuulatuni  or  eiiniiiiiK  al 

U  ia  r»uhduiitlv  exitrirted  that  the  new  Ihw,  whiln  rorractlD);  moat  of  tiM  emn 
whinh  have  ennlib'A  ani-h  partica  to  reap  a  {irolilablc  liarveat,  will  be  repl«ta  wltk 
oqual  bliindeta  iliat  will  quickly  be  Helzed  upon  to  diminish  the  eipeoted  ztmn 

iSoch  oue  for  himaelf  ia  the  inutto  of  miiat  of  those  who  neek  the  ear  of  yonz  « 
Diitte(>  to  atgo  apeciul  coiiHidenition.  Ko  one  cari-a  what  iinfainiesa  Ih  dous  to  mam 
Other  interrat.  It  ia  to  be  expei-ted  that  you  will  bear  fVom  only  a  fractioo  of  tha 
maoy  thouMind  separate  iudiiatries  which  exist  in  our  country ;  the  rest  will  wwept 
the  altonliuu  because  tliey  can  not  hisli)  themselves. 

BaAirv  thi-  ink  wan  Nniiri-ely  dry  on  the  ai;t  of  1H83  and  it  )ia<l  (tone  into  opan 

eTerybo«ly  iiiterestvd,  both  liero  and  aliroad,  knew  that  tUe  nmisRioa  of  *  p' 

which  a]>peaml  to  be  an  iuteiitional  orror  of  an  enKriiSMiii);  clerk  would  coat  thi 
tevenue  millioDH  of  dolIarH  andiiiuke  endle«B  biiHincitH  lor  our  uvererowdod  conrta 
ftnd  dlaturh  and  iiUHettle  thu  ulfiiirn  of  n  f>roiit  muiiy  of  our  titixens ;  yet  it  was  only 
«  few  months  bel'ore  tliu  act  of  1<<!M)  wiiit  piuwd  that  this  nii^tiike  was  eoRMtod.  A 
was  a  case  of  lucking  the  stable  after  tlie  animal  had  eucajicd. 

While  the  act  of  IbM  was  buinj;  iliticnsiiKd  in  Oon^tress  the  circnit  court  daddad 
that  neta  were  not  luces,  and  yet  thi>  ai.t  of  IKM  v/an  passeil,  the  legislators  MnmlDS 
that  nets  as  fotaierly  would  be  clnsHitied  as  Ihi-uh.  Tlie  lionrd  of  eeiieral  ^pralMn 
at  first  respected  the  decision  «f  the  court,  hnt  when  it  found  mat  thia  daalBhw 
meant  a  loss  of  millimis  of  dollnra  to  the  revenue,  it  reversed  ita  rnlinr.  In  thia 
aingle  instance  over  fifty  thousauil  appeals  were  taken  and  the  niiif  ter  agKliibrQiijAt 
to  the  coart,  which  Hni>tidned  its  previous  decision,  as  everybody  faniiuar  wUbUW 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  knew  it  must. 

A  comma  iuateatl  of  a  semicolon  in  iiaraKtaph  398  will  cost  the  Gnvenuuontft  VW[ 
large  amount  of  :rioney,  as  none  of  the  ailii'les  (^numeral-eil  in  that  paragtaph  iral 
pay  the  jirescribtMl  rate  except  two.  one  of  which  baa  long  since  ceased  toba  a 
commodity,  and  is  neither  iinportcfl  nnr  ni.'vde  in  thia  eonntiy.  It  would  hava  ban 
bett4-r  to  have  oinittud  this  obsoli'te  paragraph. 

I  do  not  wish  tu  extend  this  Htstenieut  to  inentinii  the  many  errors,  inconaiatanelaiL 
anomalies,  absurditiiis.  irn-KularitieB.  and  in(!i]nnIiti<'S  with  whieh  the  piaaa&t  aat 
abonnila.  Its  authors  can  not  lie  helil  rniti>on8ibU'  for  such  errors,  na  tlier 
furnished  with  the  requisite  <lata  whevewith  to  correi^t  the  inaccuracies  in 


legislation.     Vour  honorablu  commiltee,  jiroceediug  in  similar  way,  may  vxpeot  t* 
arrive  at  a  like  n'linlt. 

You  will  doubtless  be  led  to  incorporate  see.  5  without  considering  tlio  fkot  Hut 
the  Supreme  C'ourt  has  always  lielil  such  a  section  to  be  inoperative,  ■•  th«  >umki* 
clansea  are  held  to  enumerate  so  tliat  similitude  can  never  I>e  applied. 

One  hundredcolk'ctoTHatthedlffcrcnt  ports  will  vie  witb  each  other  In  n 

in^  the  new  law,  anilthedecisionsof  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  may  pml 
agony  so  as  to  iniTease  the  amount  of  refunds.     L«t  us  have  first  of  .~'^  —  '-"■ 


tariffact  that  the  munnfacturer  and  importer  can  understand, 
two  f  JJuatratious  of  how  the  Fifty-first  Cuugross  fuilcil  to  eiecn'.~  ._  », 
It  WAa  decided  to  givv  a  alvgbl  piotecVLoa  \o  cuUmi  Wms  vtutih  had 


rs  ma;  proloBMtl* 
•f  allauinteUMBt. 

I  will  oloM  Wtth 
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made  in  this  eoantoy,  bo  hftring  provided  for  the  material  (cotton  yam)  at  50  per 
oent  ad  valorem  it  rated  the  laoes  at  60  per  cent  a<l  valorem  under  para^aph  373. 
This  insufficiency  of  10  per  cent  has  not  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  Hingle  yard 
of  lace.  But  this  is  not  relevant  to  the  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention. 
It  was  conceded  Uiat  60  per  cent  would  be  useless  and  excessive  if  lace  articles 
could  be  admitted  at  a  less  rate,  so  the  words  were  added  making  articles  made  of 
lace  pay  the  same  rate,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  new  law,  aprons  trimmed 
with  lace  were  imported  and  promptly  classified  by  the  collector  as  articles  made  of 
lace  under  paragraph  373.  The  importer  appealed,  claiming  that  same  wore  wearinff 
apparel  under  paragraph  349,  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  Board  of  Genenu 
Appraisers  sustained  the  collector  and  so  did  the  circuit  court.  The  case  was 
carried  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  who  reversed  the  decision  of  the  court  below, 
holding  that  wearing  apparel  is  a  more  specific  term  than  articles  made  of  laoe,  so 
that  a  lace  apron  must  be  classified  under  the  former  and  the  intention  of  Congress 
was  ignored. 

The  other  case  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  the  monstrous  and  irreconcilable  protection 
^iven  to  cloth  buttons,  which  I  do  not  believe  six  members  of  Congress  voted  for 
intelligently.  Under  paragraph  428,  material  for  buttons  pays  only  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  so  woolen  clotn  that  otherwise  pays  49  cents  a  pouud  and  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  or  about  75  per  cent  ad  valorem,  when  imported  by  anybody  but 
a  button-manufacturer,  pays  only  10  per  cent  protection,  the  difference  between 
paragraph  392  and  396;  but  the  button-maker  obtains  a  difference  of  from  60  to  70 
per  cent/  and  he  not  only  secures  a  monopoly  against  foreign  button-makers,  but 
against  American  as  well,  who  might  try  to  compete  making  buttons  of  American 
cloths. 

I  respectively  vecommend  your  honorable  committ-ee  to  first  expunge  all  inequal- 
ities, then  fix  the  rates  under  each  and  every  schedule  so  as  not  to  obstruct  or  hinder 
the  development  of  advanced  manufactures.  Give  our  people  a  chance  to  become  at 
least  artist  manufacturers,  as  abroad,  so  that  the  word  **  home-made  "  will  not  mean 
trash,  but  the  best  that  human  taste  and  skill  can  design  and  create. 
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HEMP  Ain>  JUTE. 

(Scfcedvle  J.) 

Friday,  September  5, 1893. 

BTATSKEST  OF  IDL  JOHK  E.  STEVENS,  OE  LTTDLOW,  MASS.,  BEPBESENTIirG  TEE 

LUDLOW  KAHUEACTUBOrO  COlCPAirT. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  shall  be  very  brief,  and  will  not  inflict  myself 
npon  you  for  more  than  a  few  moments.  I  am  representing  the  Lud- 
low Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Ludlow  Cprdage  Company,  of 
Ludlow,  Mass.  They  are  identical  in  management,  except  as  to  the 
treasurer,  so  I  shall  speak  of  them  as  one. 

I  am  the  manufacturing  agent  of  the  company,  and  so  I  shall  speak 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  practical  manufaeturer.  I  will  state  m  the 
next  place  something  which  you  do  not  know,  but  which  you  ought  to 
know,  and  that  is  that  we  have  no  connection  in  any  shape  or  form 
with  any  combination  or  ring,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  expressed 
or  implied.  We  are  simply  managing  our  own  business  as  well  as  we 
know  how.  Of  course  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  the  revision  of  the 
tariff,  and  if  there  are  any  articles  which  we  manufacture  which  can  be 
reduced  we  shall  frankly  say  so.  We  ere  here  for  another  reason,  and 
that  is,  that  while  there  is  no  demand  &om  any  section  of  the  country 
for  cotton,  woolen,  and  iron  goods  to  be  reduced,  or  put  bodily  on  the 
free  list,  there  does  happen  to  be  from  some  sections  of  the  country  a 
demand  that  the  goods  that  we  manufacture  shall  be  put  on  the  ijree 
list.  So  far  as  we  know,  we  have  done  nothing  worthy  of  death,  and 
we  respectfully  ask  that  we  be  not  laid  out.  We  demand  the  same 
treatment  which  you  will  accord  to  cotton,  woolen,  iron,  and  all  other 
industries.  We  are  in  exactly  the  same  boat.  We  ask  for  a  reason- 
able and  just  protection  on  the  articles  we  make,  which  are  cotton,  jute 
bagging  for  cotton,  binder  twine,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  we  ask  for  them 
reasonable  protection  on  two  grounds :  First,  because  we  have  paid,  in 
round  numbers,  about  $150,000  in  duties  on  the  machinery  we  use.  We 
have  done  that  because  we  could  not  get  it  in  this  country.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  put  it  in,  and  it  has  gone  into  our  permanent  investment. 
We  believe  that  our  buildings  have  cost  more  than  the  buildings  of  our 
comx)etitors  abroad,  and  this  makes  our  fixed  charges  larger. 

The  other  ground  on  which  we  ask  reasonable  protection  is,  of  course, 
on  the  ground  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor.  I  will  state  that  I  have 
gone  into  this  labor  question  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  It  was  easier 
for  me  to  do  so  because  my  experience  was  gotten  abroad  and  I  am 
familiar  with  the  wages  they  pay.  My  overseers  are  mostly  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  and  know  the  wages  that  are  gotten  there.  A  large 
portion  of  our  help  comes  from  those  countries,  and  we  have  in  that 
way  been  able  to  more  correctly  compare  our  own  wages  with  the  latest 
wages  paid  and  reported  by  those  men.  We  find  that  in  the  article  of 
cotton  bagging  their  average  pay  roll  is  something  like  four-tenths  of 
what  we  have  to  pay.   Li  ]&eland  it  would  be  still  less  than  in  Sc<^t\As^^ 


j>UL  11  eowm  UHf;g*uf;  im  [truugiii  iiiiu  uim  voiiiiiiry  iL  win  not  _ 

from  Scotland,  England,  or  Ireland,  but  from  Calcutta,  wb«re  Omt  PV 
no  wages  at  all,  or  so  little  that  it  is  not  worth  coQBidering.  Tntf  tt 
the  sort  of  labor  we  have  to  compete  with — Calcutta  labor.  We  hsn 
asked  for  so  much  duty  as  will  protect  us  against  this  t^eaply-paid 
labor. 

In  the  matter  of  yarns  and  twines  we  have  not  only  to  compete  witt 
Calcuttn,  but  we  come  in  competition  with  the  Italian  cheap  lalm.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  ItaliiuiH  can  make  the  same  goods  fbrjnata 
fhwtion  over  one-lialf  of  our  pay  roll.  I  will  still  further  mention  Ota 
fact  that  we  are  at  a  great  diKadvunbtge  in  two  ways,  namely:  In  tbe 
most  of  those  countries  they  have,  with  tlie  exception  of  Calcutta,  a  oom>  ^- 
pletc  system  of  apprenticeship.  They  get  carpenters  and  evMy  otbv 
kind  of  mechanic  for  a  mere  nominal  Kuni  until  they  get  to  be  men. 
They  do  men's  work  for  many  years  before  they  get  a  man's  pay.  ThCT 
also  have  a  market  from  which  to  draw  skilled  liclp.  If  they  lose  thdr 
help  in  Dundee  or  Ireland  they  can  draw  help  ti-um  a  Held  of  Bkillad 
labor,  whereas  we  liave  to  take  labor  from  the  country  districtB,  and 
they  know  vc^ry  little,  if  anything,  about  the  business.  Their  wages 
are  almost  as  high  an  skilled  la]>'>r.  Furthermore,  we  are  obliged  to- 
use  men,  while  tlie  manufacturers  in  Ireland  or  Scotland  nse  womeo. 
Some  braTiches  of  the  industry  we  ai-e  unable  to  pursue,  becaose  m  caa 
not  afford  to  pay  men  to  do  work  which  is  done  ou  the  other  aide  liy 
women.  Ou  this  side  when  women  niarrj-  they  quit  the  factory,  but  in 
Great  Britain  they  inner  seem  to  quit. 

We  employ  about  1,100  people  in  these  industries.  OurmillelWTC 
been  in  openition  about  twenty-five  years.  If  I  were  to  speak  specifle- 
ally  of  any  duties,  I  would  mention  the  duty  on  cotton  bagging,  vhid 
is  now  l.C  c^ittn  per  square  yard.  We  think  this  duty  may  safUy  iM 
reduced — that  it  can  be  reduced  a  little. 

Mr.  Payne,  llow  much  can  you  replace  the  rat«  on  cotton  bagginsl 

Mr.  Steveks,  I  will  state  yery  IVankly,  the  very  lowest  point  to  vhm 
it  can  be  i-educed.  Some  pf.^>[)le  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  if  yoa 
expect  to  get  a  certain  thing,  you  nnist  ask  for  more;  1  do  not  behen 
that  I  think  that  the  nbtsolHtely  lowest  rate  that  caH  be  placed  f«l 
cent  per  square  yard;  it  would  sutler  a  little  at  that,  but  t^at  is  the 
low-water  mark  for  bagging. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  it  is  redu<;ed  below  that,  can  you  coutiDue  tlu  i^ 
dnstry  without  a  re<luction  of  wages  T 

Jlr.  Stevens.  If  it  were  reduced  Iwlow  that,  we  would  be  obligedto 
reduce  our  expenses,  and  the  only  place  that  that  could  be  done  vo<^d 
be  in  the  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  would  make  the  duty  1  cent  instead  of  1.6? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  I'aynk.  Do  you  manufacture  binder  twine?  , 

Mr.  Stevens.  Wehaveouly  beenmanu&icturiogbindertTineayafr  ■ 
and  a  half, 

Mr.  Payke.  What  is  the  price  of  it? 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  are  no  sales  now.    The  market  is  (^sed. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  the  price  for  the  last  season  for  the  bevt 
quality.  '  ,         r 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  was  7  and  8  cents  for  the  very  best  quality.    Z  da'  --f 
not  believe  it  would  be  above  7  or  7^  cents.  -  v 

Mr.  Payne,  That  would  be  wholesale!  ^'2l 

Mr,  Stevens.  O,  yes.    The  retail  price  is  double  that  ,    ,fj^ 

Jttr.  Pa YMB.  The  retail  piu»  Nasiea '^euy  much.? 
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Mr.  Stetews.  Yes,  sir;  very  much  indeed* 

Mr.  Payne.  A  good  many  of  the  binder-twine  manufacturing  com- 
panies have  furnished  their  customers  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  I  believe  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  duty  is  about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  about  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  it  were  put  on  the  free  list  it  would  have  an  impor- 
tant effect  on  the  industry,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Binder  twine  could  not  be  made  in  this  country,  as 
we  can  see.    It  is  made  largely  in  Ireland  now. 

Mr.  Payne.  Haa  the  importation  increased  or  decreased  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  can  not  answer;  but  my  impression  is  it  has 
decreased. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  think,  if  the  duty  were  taken  off,  you  could  not 
compete  in  that  here? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  satisfied  we  could  not. 

Mr.  Taesney.  Is  the  labor  estimated  by  the  piece  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Some  of  it  is  by  the  piece,  some  by  the  day. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  percentage  of  labor  when 
it  is  employed  by  the  piece  in  the  percentage  when  it  is  emx)loyed  by 
the  day  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  bunched  them  all  together. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  noticed  in  your  investigation  any  particular 
difference  between  the  amount  of  labor  ^)e^fo^med  by  a  person  employed 
here  and  a  person  employed  in  Ireland  or  Scotland  in  the  production 
per  day  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  dift'erenc^  is  notably  in  favor  of  the  Irish  opera- 
tives, because  they  are  so  vastly  more  skilled. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  man  can  do  more  work 
in  Scotland) 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  believe  that. a  man  can  do  more  in  an  hour  than  op- 
eratives in  my  own  factory.    It  is  not  true  in  regard  to  cotton. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  true  in  regard  to  your  business? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  most  emphatically.  I  will  instance  a  special 
case.  We  had  a  si)inner  who  came  to  us  recently,  some  two  weeks  ago. 
She  was  put  at  the  very  lowest  i)ay,  $5.40  a  week,  and  she  told  us  that 
for  the  same  work  she  received  eight  and  six  pence  abroad.  I  know  of 
another  who  came  from  Scotland.  She  was  x)ut  on  as  a  spinner  at  $9  a 
week;  and  she  told  me  that  she  got  nine  shillings  over  tliere. 

Mr.  Stevens  (member  of  the  committee).  You  say  the  labor  in  Ire- 
land on  these  machines  will  produce  more  than  they  will  in  this  coun- 
tryt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens  (member  of  the  committee).  You  say  that  they  are 
brought  up  in  the  business  and  are  more  skillful? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  they  would  i)roduce  as  much  more  in  fifty-five 
hours  than  our  workmen  would  produce  in  fifty-five  or  fifty-six  hours. 

Mr.  Stevens  (member  of  the  committee).  And  it  is  because  of  their 
being  more  skillful? 

Mr.  Steveus.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  to  take  what  help  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Stevens  (member  of  the  committee).  Is  there  any  difterence 
between  a  skilled  workman  who  comes  over  here  and  the  one  who 
remains  over  there? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  think  we  get  the  best.  We  can  not  get  them. 
We  have  to  take  only  those  who  happen  along.  I  think  the  adventur- 
ing element  comes  here,  chiefly. 


Mr.  Fatne.  You  cnn  not  make  a  contract  witb  them  abroadt 

Mr,  Stevens.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wbiting.  The  increased  wages  here  will  not  bring  themT 

Mr,  Stevbks.  If  thoy  had  the  money  to  come  on,  it  might;  but  thw 
never  have.  Furthermore,  reapeetable  people  will  not  leave  Uieir  &iu- 
lieq.  No  reapectable  spiimer  woald  come  unless  her  family  iatOA  wttb 
her. 

Mr.  Tarsney,  Ton  say  the  iioorest  come  over.  How  is  it  that  thqr 
can  get  the  money! 

Mr.  Steveks.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  steal  it  or  not.  Thetrao^ 
always  get  everywhere;  but  I  do  not  know  how  they  do  it.  I  preanma 
tbey  work  their  passage. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  uuderetood  you  to  say  you  had  been  in  bosineBS  »™»ff 
eighteen  yeara. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  we  ha,Te  been  in  bnisiness  twenty-flre  yean,  or 
since  1868. 

Mr.  TuENBH.  Wliat  do  you  pay  for  jute  butts  out  of  wbich  yon  maks 
cotton  bagging  1 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  price  is  to-day,  for  the  higher  kinds,  3J  cents.' 

Mr.  TuHNBE.  Do  you  mean  in  Calcutta  or  herel 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  mean  laid  down  in  New  York  or  Boston.  Hie 
cheaper  kinds  are  $1.45,  or  about  IJ  i-ents. 

Mr.  TUKMEB.  Do  you  mean  in  Calciittat 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir.  All  pnce»  for  jute  butts  are  qaoteA  in  KiBW 
York.    We  never  buy  on  a  Cali-utt;*  baisis. 

Mr.  TuBNBR.  Has  the  process  of  the  luanufactnre  of  jnt«  baniiig 
for  cotton  been  improved  in  any  way  in  the  last  twcnty-flve  yeani 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  it  luis  been  impn)ved  very  largejy.  I  think 
it  wonld  be  difficult  to  And  any  industry  that  has  not  improTdd  Toy 
greatly  in  that  time, 

Mr.  Tueneb,  You  still  use  the  old  roping  frame! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  it  in  essentially  the  same  kind  of  macSdnoy 
but  is  much  improved  in  construction. 

Mr,  TuBNBE.  Are  they  complicated  machines! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  call  the  roi)iug  frame  a  complieated 
one.  It  is  as  difficult  as  the  cotton  loom.  It  has  to  be  coinplicatedi 
because  the  material  tiontains  so  much  dirt. 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  Do  they  go  through  the  xirocess  of  spinning  and  iraaT- 

Mr.  Ste^tjns,  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  not  the  employees  used  in  your  business  laii|^  '■, 
women  and  children!  .  ■'.'. 

Mr,  Stevens.  No,  sir;  they  are  very  largely  men.  That  is  theehkf  -■ 
disadvantage  under  which  we  labor,  as  compared  with  the  BritIA  ' 
manufar;turer.     Our  weavers  are  men  and  most  of  them  men  of  fluniUBt.    , 

Mr.  TUR>'EK.  Row  many  ostjibltshmeuts  arc  ttiere  now  engaged  ia 
making  bagging  for  cotton  out  of  jnte  butts! 

Mr.  aiEVEHS.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that.  Of  cooxae  JW 
know  a  great  many  of  them  are  now  under  one  nnuiagement.  .  ,-.■ 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  are  thoy  loc«it€d!  . .  ^ 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  are  two  in  Bi-ookljm,  one  in  Paterson,  tbna^ 
St  Louis,  one  in  New  York,  one  in  New  Orleans,  one  in  Obai^fitBih' 
and  another  somewhere  in  New  England.  *.T*"! 
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Mr.  Turner.  There  is  one  in  Colnmbus,  Ga. 

Mr.  Stetens.  Yes^  sir;  I  had  forgotten  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pierce,  who  has  ap- 
peared before  this  committee  f 

Mr.  Steyens.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  was  your  relation  to  the  arrangement  by  which 
bagging  was  advanced  so  largely  four  or  five  years  agoY 

Ah".  Stevens.  The* arrangement  was  made  by  a  New  York  concern, 
notably  the  New  York  Bagging  Company  and  the  Lawrence  and  Wa- 
terbury  companies;  and  after  a  very  gieat  pressure  we  joined  with 
them  one  season.  The  arrangement  was  restricted,  and  we  were  glad 
to  get  out. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  was  soon  after  the  Mills  bill  was  considered  by 
this  committee  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  should  say  that  it  was  previous  to  that  time.  That 
is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Turner.  No;  you  are  mistaken.  Mr.  Pierce  was  before  this 
committee,  and  I  cross-examined  him.  He  said  the  trust  was  then  in 
existence.  The  price  for  bagging  had  then  gone  up  from  6  or  7  cents 
to  about  12  or  13  cents. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  as  high  a«  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  was,  perhaps,  13  or  14  cents  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  would  not  be  as  high  as  10  cents,  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  that  year. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  was  an  arrangement  by  which  the  price  was  put 
up  to  the  consumer  over  and  above  what  the  former  price  was. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  perfectly  true. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  long  did  that  last? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  should  have  to  speak  entirely  from  recollection,  but 
I  think  only  one  season.    It  was  in  operation  through  one  selling  season. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  was  during  that  season  that  the  farmers  resorted  to 
so  many  other  devices  to  obtain  bagging. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  they  took  to  the  use  of  cotton  cloth,  noodle  bag- 
ging, etc. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  did  that  cost  the  farmers,  accx)rding  to  the 
consumption  of  that  year? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Turner.  Your  competitors,  you  say,  are  in  Calcutta  as  well  as 
in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  not  expect  any  competition  with 
Scotland.  They  could  not  hold  their  own  against  Calcutta.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  matter  of  burlaps  and  bags.  They  are  bringing 
them  to  California  now.  Calcutta  manufacturers  are  also  supplying 
China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  This  trade  has  all  been  taken  from 
Dundee.  It  is  Calcutta  and  not  Dundee  that  would  get  the  American 
market. 

Mr.  Turner.  Your  raw  material  is  derived  from  India  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  reason  you  want  the  duty  maintained  at  at  least 
1  cent  a  x>ound  is  because  your  competitors  obtain  labor  in  India  at  a 
rate  so  much  lower  than  you  can  obtain  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  exactly  true. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  not  the  American  cotton-planter  have  to  com- 
I)ete  with  the  growers  of  cotton  and  other  (;heap  labor  of  India! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  not  aware  as  to  that.  They  certainly  do  not  in 
this  market;,    I  am  not  familiar  with  cotton,  however. 
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Mr.  TuEXEB.  Tou  are  aware  that  tlie  product  of  cotton  in  India  is 
sold  in  conii>etition  with  American  cotton! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  but  tliat  cotton  can  only  be  used  for  certain. 
things;  that  is  to  sity,  you  would  have  to  use  other  cotton  with  it. 

Mr.  TUBXEE.  Still,  it  supi>lies  a  certain  want  which  would  be  sup- 
plied by  American  cotton,  just  as  we  would  be  glad  to  get  some  other 
bagging  when  yours  might  be  too  high  lor  us. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  it  be  quite  etpiitable  to  make  these  pFodaoers 
of  American  cotton  who  have  to  compete  witli  the  Indian  farmers,  who 
raise  cotton  with  chea])  labor,  pay  this  high  ])rice  for  bagging  that  they 
must  use  wlien  they  sliip  their  cotton  to  Liveri)oolf 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  goes  into  the  whole  question  of  protectiou,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  an  asjH^ct  of  it  which  you  do  not  like  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not.  We  have  to  conii)cte  with  the  foreigners, 
and  we  would  like  to  have  this  protection. 

Mr.  Turner.  Aud  yet  you  concede  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
American  cotton  is  exported  in  this  same  jute  bagging! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  goes  abroad  to  compete  with  the  cotton-producers 
in  the  nations  you  have  described;  but  you  propose,  from  wliat  you 
have  said  in  reference  to  a  tariff  bill  thnt  many  manufacturers  in  this 
country  get  a  rebate  on  their  exi)ort8,  and  the  case  of  tin  has  been  re- 
ferred to  on  which  a  rebate  is  allowed  in  order  to  enable  the  exporter 
of  that  article  to  meet  equally  his  competittn-  abroad,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  cotton-planter,  he  is  allowed  no  rebate  lor  the  enhanced  tost  of 
his  bagging,  the  raw  materuil  of  which  is  liee. 

Mr.  Stevens.  1  think  there  was  a  provisi<m  by  which  any  exporter 
of  cotton  could  gi^t  a  claim  for  rebate. 

Mr.  Turner.  IJow  do  you  make  that  out! 

Mr.  Stevens.  1  don't  know;  it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to 
establish  such  claims. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  what  law  was  anything  of  that  sort  found f 

Mr.  Stevens.  1  do  not  know.  I  hear  that  in  some  cases  the  excess 
was  allowed. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  forgotton  that  that  rebate  was  allowed  in 
cases  where  the  jirticle  was  manufactured  from  imiiorted  materials  on 
which  a  duty  had  been  paid. 

Mr.  Stevens.  T  was  aware  there  was  such  a  <'liuise  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Turner.  There  is  no  duty  now  on  any  raw  material  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Therefore,  there  is  no  i)rovision  in  the  act  which  would 
enable  the  consumer  of  bagging  to  get  a  rebate f  • 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  submit,  however,  that  the  farmer  who  uses  it  is  get- 
ting his  bagging  at  a  very  much  less  rate  than  the  rebate  is  by  reason 
of  this  free  jute. 

Mr.  Turner.  By  reason  of  the  competition  between  manufacturers 
here? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  in  great  part;  bex*ause,  also 

Mr.  Turner.  Candidly,  now,  what  is  there  to  i^roteot  the  American 
farmer  against  a  new  ccmibination  in  bagging,  snch  as  existed  beforel 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  don't  know  about  that;  but  1  will  say  this — ^thatl 
should  be  i>erfectly  willing  to  have  bagging  go  on  the  free  list  the  veiry 
moment  that  any  such  combination  goes  into  force.    I  shall  never  be  m 
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party  to  such  a  thing  again.  We  may  be  driven  to  the  wall  by  oppo- 
Bition,  but  we  will  never  go  into  another  trust. 

Mr,  TuBNEB.  Then  you  recognize  that  that  was  a  wrong  done  to  the 
producer,  and  that  it  would  justify  that  penalty  being  resorted  to! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  thank  you  for  your  candor,  and  I  will  not  press  the 
point  further. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  was  the  duty  at  the  time  of  that  combina- 
tion f 

Mr.  Stevens.  One  and  one-half  cents,  I  believe,  and  the  duty  was 
raised  by  the  McKinley  biU. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  May  I  ask  you  further  how  you  stand  in  relation  to 
this  matter  of  machinery!  If  you  get  your  machinery  free,  then  could 
you  make  jute  bagging  cheaper! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Well,  we  could  not  get  our  machinery  cheaper,  because 
we  have  already  got  it  and  paid  the  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  with  reference  to  the  trade 
generally. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  we  had  to  start  over  again  and  could  get  our  ma- 
chinery free,  we  would  get  along  with  a  lower  scale  of  duty  than  I  now 
ask  for.  I  put  it  upon  tiie  ground  that  we  had  already  paid  these  vast 
sums  in  duty. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  These  machines  which  you  use  are  generally  imported, 
I  believe.  There  is  no  good  machinery  made  in  this  country,  in  New 
Jersey  or  anywhere  else,  for  your  purpose. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  has  been  machinery  made  in  this  country,  but 
none  of  it  was  used.  It  is  no  cheaper.  Imported  machinery,  with  45 
per  cent  duty  added,  is  cheaper. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Home  machinery  is  not  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  have  not  had  any,  and  do  not  expect  to  have  any. 
We  consider  that  our  business  has  been  reasonably  satisfactory.  I 
think  it  has  been  less  satisfactory  than  the  cotton  and  woolen  manu- 
facture. Money  put  into  either  of  those  would  have  yielded  greater 
results  than  we  have  gotten  out  of  jute. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Would  not  ther^  be  a  difiference  in  the  freight  on  the 
manufactured  jute  bagging,  as  compared  with  the  freight  on  jute  butts, 
and  would  it  not  amount  U>  a  considerable  item! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  not.  The  duty  on  cloth  from  Calcutta  would 
be  greater  than  the  duty  on  butts — on  some  very  much  greater. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  is  the  freight  rate! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  A  number  of  vessels 
are  very  glad  to  get  a  cargo  of  those  bags  to  the  United  States.  They 
would  be  equally  glad  to  get  a  cargo  of  cloth.  They  go  out  with  ice 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  They  would  like  a  return  cargo! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  a  little  more,  simply  because  it 
is  greater  in  bulk.    They  charge  for  space. 

Mr.  TtiBNEB.  Would  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  equity,  that  those 
who  were  situated  as  we  have  just  seen  should  have  some  compensa- 
tion in  the  spirit  of  a  fair  divide! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  believe  I  want  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  They  are  raising  cotton  now  and  selling  it  at  less  than 
cost,  while  you  are  making  a  small  profit. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  said  that  in  past  years  we  were  making  nothing. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  But  in  the  last  few  years  you  have  made  something.  ^ 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  assure  you^  as  to  the  Southern  farmer,  that  he 
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get  his  cloth  for  less  than  it  takes  to  manufacture  it.    He  is  gettlDg  it 
for  less  now. 

Mr.  TuBNER.  But,  unfortunately,  the  farmer  claims  that  he  is  not 
getting  it  for  less  than  tlie  cotton  costs  to  raise  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  sorry  for  him. 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  He  can  not  close  up  his  farm. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Nor  can  we  shut  up  our  mill  and  discharge  onr  em- 
ployes. We  own  the  whole  village  of  about  40  acres  in  the  place  where 
Ave  are  situated,  and  we  have  to  take  care  of  those  people. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  want  to  say  if  we  can  not  g^tthe  farmer  into  a  jxwi- 
tion  where  he  can  get  his  taxes  of!',  ought  not  there  to  be  a  fair  divieionJ 
You  were  prospering  the  last  few  years;  the  farmer  has  not  been* 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  suppose  he  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the  fEurmerin 
New  England.    There  are  great  sections  there  where  they  are  soiferuig. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  it  possible  that  farming  does  not  pay  in  New  Eng- 
land? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  can  say  it  is  true,  because  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  a  farmer. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Then  the  tariff  has  not  brought  a  home  market  to  the 
farmers  in  New  England  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  has  not.    If  there  is  any  man  in  creation  for  whom  . 
I  am  sorry  it  is  the  New  England  fanner.    I  should  be  compelled  to 
go  out  of  existence  if  I  had  to  live  on  the  products  of  my  farm.     I  do 
not  think  the  southern  farmer  can  be  in  any  worse  condition  than  the 
New  England  farmer. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  he  not  an  object  of  compassion  f 

Mr.  STEVE^'S.  I  feel  some  compassion  for  him,  as  I  feel  for  all  of  our 
farmers,  but  1  object  to  going  to  the  point  of  extinguishing  a  home 
industry  in  order  to  give  an  industry  to  Calcutta,  because  I  am  not 
that  that  would  benefit  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Ti  KNEB.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  farmer  should  be 
pelled  to  pay  this.    Ue  ought  to  have  access  to  the  same  markets  that 
you  have,  on  the  same  terms. 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  have  that  to  complain  of.  We  have  felt  that  in 
having  to  pay  that  high  rate  on  oiu*  machinery — in  having  to  pay 
$150,000  more  than  our  (competitors  in  Dundee.  We  recognise  the 
principle  and  we  have  nothing  to  say,  excepting  that  we  hope  to  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  Bynum.  This  excessive  amount  i^aid  on  your  machinery  is  not  a 
question  of  duty. 

Mr.  Stevens.    Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Then  you  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
foreigner  pays  the  duty! 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  the  case  of  machinery,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  as 
to  who  i)ays  it.  Machinery  is  ofl'ered  to  us  at  so  much  in  LiverpooL  It 
is  $4.83  in  Liverpool;  in  Boston,  it  is  $7  to  the  x)ound  sterling.  We 
can  take  our  choice. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Cotton  bagging  is  our  x)rinciple  line  of  business.  We 
also  make  binding  twine,  jute,  hemp,  and  carpet  yarns. 

Mr.  TuBNER.  You  have  a  separate  mill  for  binding  twinet 

Mr.  Steveks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuKNER.  Do  you  keep  separate  accounts  as  to  each  indostiyt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  annual  outjmt  of  your  manufactory,  tak- 
ing an  average  yeait 
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Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  from  12,000,000  to  13,000,000  yards. 

Mr.  TuRNEB.  About  what  was  the  price  at  which  you  disposed  of 
the  product? 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  probably  6  to  6 J  cents  per  yard;  it  is  more  for 
the  best. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  was  your  payroll  for  that  year  for  labor  f  I 
want  it  just  for  the  item  mentioned. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  pay  roll  is,  in  round  numbers,  for  bagging,  some- 
thing like  $3,300  a  week.    Our  pay  roll  for  bagging  is  the  largest. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  your  pay  roll  would  average  about  $125,000  a  year 
in  that  industry,  and  the  output  is  12,000,000  yards,  at  6  cents  a  yard, 
it  would  amount  to  $720,000! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  other  difference  is  there  in  the  cost  of  the 
product  outside  of  labor  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  entire  difference  I  could  not  give  you. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  other  elements  of  difference  are  there! 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  fact  that  we  have  paid  out  this  large  item  for 
machinery,  and  also  the  large  cost  for  buildings  and  the  equipment  of 
our  plant. 

Mr.  TuRNEB.  There  is  nothing  except  the  mere  investment  which 
would  make  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  production! 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  are  some  other  items  of  which  I  have  not  taken 
ixccount.  There  are  items  of  supply  which  every  mill  has,  such  as 
repairs,  coal,  iron,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Our  repairs  happen  to 
be  larger  than  upon  cotton  or  woolen  mills — eight  or  ten  times  larger, 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  not  the  cotton-mill  man  in  the  same  position  as  to 
machinery! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  a  large  part  of  that  has  to  be  imported. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  duty  on  your  product  is  how  much  on  the  output! 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  duty  at  present  is  1.6  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  That  would  more  than  pay  the  entire  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  already  said  the  present  amount  of  tariff,  in 
my  judgment,  is  unnecessary.  I  said  that  it  was  not  needed,  and  I 
told  yon  I  would  be  perfectly  frank  about  it.  I  am  not  asjving  for  an 
increase  of  duty,  and  I  do  not  think  we  need  it. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  about  the  output  of  a  hand  in  this  country  as 
compared  with  one  in  India! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not,  as  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  point. 

Mr.  TtiBNBB.  You  have  not  investigated  that! 

Mr.  Steahens.  I  have  not,  but  I  could  do  so.  I  have  asked  a  few 
general  questions  in  a  general  way.  One  of  the  overseers  in  my  mill 
had  been  an  overseer  in  India  for  three  years.  I  asked  him  some 
general  questions  bearing  upon  that. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  it  a  fact  that  labor  in  India  is  not  near  so  ef&cient 
as  it  is  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  assure  you  that  one  of  ours  would  be  almost  as 
efficient  as  three  of  theirs. 

Mr.  Geab.  Have  you  stated  the  difference  between  what  you  pay 
your  workingmen  and  the  price  paid  in  India! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  I  did,  in  my  general  statement. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  said  that  the  wages  in  India  was  nominal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  almost  no  wages  at  all. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  you  imported  this  machinery,  was  the  same  ma- 
chinery manufactured  in  this  country! 

Mr«  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Patne.  Ton  bought  this  abroad! 

Mr.  SxBVfiNs.  We  did. 

Mr.  Payne.  Tlie  reason  why  it  was  not  manufactai^d  here  was  be- 
cause no  one  bougtit  it. 

Mr.  Steve\8.  a  few  went  into  the  business  and  did  bay  Uiat  Bl»- 
chinery.  There  wns  a  machine  made  iu  this  country,  but  it  cost  numt 
than  the  machine  does  that  comes  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Pavne.  It  was  made  experimentally! 

Mr.  S'i'iiVESS.  Yes,  sir. 
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Saturday,  September  9, 189S. 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  appear  as  vice-president  of  the  Barbour  Biothen 
Company,  and  alRo  rejtreseiit  the  following  manufacturers; 

Barbour  Flax  Spiuuiiig  Company,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Smith  &  DovB 
Mauufacturing  Company,  dax  spinners,  Audover,  Sfass.;  Marshall  A 
Co.fflax  and  hemp  spiunerSfNework.N.  J.;  A.H.  Hart  and  Company,  • 
dax  and  hemp  spinners,  New  York,  M.  Y.:  Cable  Flax  Mills,  Schagffatl- 
coke,N.  Y.;  Bnnbarton  Flax  Spinning  Company,  Greenwich,  N.  T.; 
James  Thompson  &  Co.,  flax  and  hemp  spinners,  Valley  Falls,  N.  T.; 
Whitney,  Macduff  &  Co.,  flax  spinners,  Millbury,  Mass. 

I  niiglit  say  that  originally  the  Barbonr  Brothers  Company  madeau 
application,  and  later  some  other  gentlemen  conferred  with  them,  and* 
after  such  informal  conference,  we  concluded  to  come  as  one  body,  and, 
therefore,  I  represent  the  entire  list  which  I  have  read.    7  ' 
prepared  a  statement  which  1  will  read, 

Mr.  Turner  road  the  following  paper: 

Mr.  Chaiiimai*  and  Gentlemen:  Id  view  of  the  oontemplated  rei 
tarilT,  we  nrge  thnt  bd;  lednctions  wbich  may  be  mude  miiy  be  ho  a 
naiiufactiirers  and  those  in  their  employ  will  suffer  no  iiijury.  Wh 
prefer  to  hove  the  tariff  unchanged,  reaaonabte  revision,  if  made  in 
weald  effet^t  quite  a  leduction  from  eiistinK  rates . 

If  there  is  a  demand  that  raw  materials  should  be  placed  on  the  free 
duty  is  removed,  it  will  represent  a  considerable  sum,  and  also  admit  i 
ia  the  rates  of  duty  on  man  ii  factored  products.  The  duty  collected  on  t 
t'or  the  year  ending  June  30, 1892,  was  as  rollows : 

Flax  straw , 

Flax,  not  hackled  or  dressed 

Towof  flar 

Tow  of  hemp 


Aa  mannfaotnrera  necessarily  CBny  large  atocba  of  tbw  material,  we 

raw  materials  are  placed  on  the  free  list  the  duty  may  be  made  applicable 
before  any  reduction  might  apply  to  manufautnred  articles. 

With  the  duty  removed  on  tlieae  libers  it  would  admit  of  reductioni 
lioe  of  flax  and  line  of  hemp  as  follows: 

Flax,  hackled,  known  m  dressed  line,  from  3  cents  per  ponad  to  1  cet 
or  a  redaction  in  duty  of  $51,884.37;  hemp,  hackled,  known  as  line  ol 
f60  per  ton  to  one-half  cent  pec  pound,  or  a  luducUoa  of  $i,O0l.S2. 
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duction  on  raw  materials  and  on  line  of  flax  and  hemp  we  estimate  to  be  $^1,339.44. 

Paragraph  370  we  recommend  shall  be  revised  to  read  as  follows :  Yams,  threads, 
or  twines  composed  of  flax,  hemp  or  ramie,  or  of  a  mixture  of  either  of  these  sub- 
stances, Yalued  at  13  cents  or  less  per  pound,  5  cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  more 
than  13  cents  per  pound,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  371,  we  believe,  can  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  rate  of  35  per  cent  in 
place  of  existing  duties,  and  this  would  represent  a  reduction  in  duty  of  $586, 706. 66. 

If  the  revision  just  suggested  were  put  into  efl^ect  there  are  other  items,  such  as 
clothing,  collars  and  cufts,  embroideries,  etc.,  which  could  undoubtedly  be  reduced, 
because  of  reduced  cost  of  linens,  which  enter  into  their  manufacture,  but  we  would 
prefer  that  parties  representing  these  industries  should  make  their  own  presenta- 
tions to  you. 

Changes  suggested  for  paragraphs  356,  357,  358,  359,  360,  370,  and  371  represent  a 
possible  reduction  of  $919,381.06,  and  reductions  could  be  made  in  other  para- 
graps  not  yet  referred  to  by  us. 

The  duty  on  jute  yams  as  named  in  paragraph  361  is  now  35  per  cent,  and  should 
not  be  reduced.  Any  reduction  therefrom  would  curtail  business,  and  a  material 
reduction  would  close  the  jute  mills  in  the  United  States,  unless  reductions  are  made 
in  wages.  The  present  rate  of  wages  is  two  and  a  half  times  more  than  is  paid  in 
Europe,  and  we  are  at  a  still  greater  disadvantage  from  extremely  low  wages  paid 
in  India. 

In  the  detailed  consideration  of  Schedule  J  we  trust  you  will  examine  the  rates  of 

Srotective  duty  afforded  the  different  textile  industries  and  compare  them  with  the 
uties  in  the  flax  and  hemp  schedule.    The  summary  we  find  to  be  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Wools  and  manufactures  of,  average  duty 78.69 

Manufactures  of  wool 95. 81 

Manufactures  of  silk  with  free  raw  material 53. 96 

Manufactures  of  cotton  with  free  raw  material 57. 33 

Flax,  hemp*,  and  manufactures  of 36. 58 

Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp 39. 11 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  other  textile  industries  be  reduced  to  the  low  rate  of  Sched- 
ule J,  but  we  submit  that,  as  the  rate  of  wages  in  one  textile  mill  has  a  direct  influ- 
ence on  that  paid  in  another,  we  can  not  operate  our  mills  with  any  large  reduction 
unless  the  other  textile  duties  are  reduced  in  the  same  proportion ;  nor  can  we  sub- 
mit to  much  reduction  without  reduction  of  wages,  and  we  have  no  desire  for  this 
change,  although  we  are  now  paying  two  or  three  times  as  much  for  wages  as  the 
average  paid  for  the  same  work  in  Europe. 

If  the  reductions  in  duties  in  Schedule  J  are  large  so  that  the  operatives  would  not 
accept  a  low  scale  of  wages,  we  must  close  our  mills  and  retire  from  business. 

The  importations  of  yams  and  threads  are  very  large,  and  the  low  rates  of  wages 
paid  by  French  and  Italian  spinners  enables  them  to  produce  goods  at  a  very  low 
cost,  and  already  the  yams  of  Irish  and  Scotch  spinners  are  being  displaced  in  some 
markets  by  French  and  Italian  yams.  The  importations  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1892,  were  as  follows. 

Ponnda. 

Yam  made  of  jute 2,368,549 

Yams,  threads,  or  twines  valued  at  13  cents  or  less  per  pound 820, 006 

Valued  at  more  than  13  cents  per  pound 1,080,439 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  fashion  of  wearing  linen  goods  is  diminishing 
somewhat. 

Mr.TxJBNEE.  We  are  thread  spinners  and  not  dealers  in  piece  goods, 
therefore  I  can  not  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  there  any  of  this  Irish  linen  made  here! 

Mr.  Turner.  Not  the  fine  Irish  linen ;  that  is  made  in  Scotland.  We 
make  crashes  and  towels. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  nothing  made  here  except  cotton  goods  t 

Mr.  TuENEB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  were  these  three  fiwtories  established! 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  One  in  Massachusetts  was  established  a  great  many 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  were  those  established  for  making  linen  out  of 
domestic  flaxf 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  could  not  answer. 
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The  ChaismAN.  I8  tlie  macliinerj-  used  iu  this  industry  oi 
country  or  imported  t 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  largely  imported. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Where  is  it  madel 

Mr.  Turner.  In  England  and  Ireland. 

The  Chairman.  In  tliis  conntry  haa  there  been  any  imj 
in  the  machinery  in  this  industry  in  recent  years! 

Mr.  Turner,  Only  in  the  details;  there  have  been  no  i 
provenients  to  revolutionize  the  procese. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  fibers  used  by  all  these 
■which  you  representt 

Mr.  Turner.  Flax,  hemp,  and  jute. 

Mr.  TUBNBR  {of  the  committee).  What  do  you  m^e  out  ( 

Mr.  Turner.  Jute  carpet  yam. 

Mr.  Turner  (of  the  committee).  Do  you  export  any  good 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  No,  sir;  we  do  not,  except  a  limited  amonnl 
send  to  Canada. 

Mr.  TUBKEB  (of  the  committee).  What  kind  of  goods  do  ; 
to  Canada T 

Mr.  Turner.  Some  speciaitiesin  thread  suited  for  America] 
in  connection  with  shoe  machinery.  It  is  a  question  of  ad 
rather  than  price. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  spoke  of  the  difference  in  wages  between  tl 
and  Europe,  and  especially  aa  to  Great  Britain.  Have  yoi 
sonal  knowledge  on  that  subjccti 

Mr.  Turner.  I  have  no  positive  information  in  connectioi 
I  myself  have  never  been  on  the  other  side;  but  Mr.  Barboi 
and  has  personal  knowledge  of  that. 
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BTATEKEFT  of  KB.  BABBODK,  OF  FATTEBSOV.  5.  J. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  i 
to  vhat  Mr.  Turner  has  said,  except  as  regards  the  labor, 
mills  both  at  Paterson  and  in  Ireland.  I  have  myself  perse 
the  workingmen  paid  off,  and  I  do  not  overstate  it  when  '. 
wages  in  Paterson  are  two  and  one-half  times  as  mach 
land,  for  the  same  work  exactly. 

Mr.  Gear.  And  the  same  produce? 

Mr.  Barboue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  you  pay  by  the  day  or  by  the  piecet 

Mr.  BAEBOim.  By  the  day. 

Mr.  Gear.  About  the  efficiency  of  your  people,  is  it  gt 
there  than  it  i.s  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Baeboue.  It  is  exactly  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  hours  the  samef 

Mr,  Barbour.  No;  we  have  the  55-hour8  law  now  in  Nev 

The  Ohaibman.  The  hours  are  shorter  in  New  Jersey  tl 
land? 

Mr.  BAKBOtJB.  Tea,  sir. 

Mr.  Payhe.  And  yon  pay  the  same  wages  for  the  shorter 
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Mr.  Babboub.  We  did  until  we  stopped. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  did  you  sliut  down ! 

Mr.  Babboub.  About  six  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Did  you  stop  the  mills  or  stop  the  wages  f 

Mr.  Babboub.  We  stopped  the  miUs,  but  that  is  only  temporarily. 
I  wanted  to  emphasize  one  fact  that  Mr.  Turner  stated,  and  it  is  this: 
Under  Schedule  J  to-day  we  do  not  enjoy  the  protection  that  is  en- 
joyed by  other  industries  with  whom  we  compete  in  the  matter  of  labor. 
If  reductions  are  to  be  made  we  should  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  other  industries  that  employ  the  satne  kind  of  labor.  We  have 
less  protection  by  far  than  the  cotton,  woolen,  silk^  steely  or  iron  in- 
dustries, and  our  labor  is  raw  material.  If  the  protection  is  reduced 
we  can  not  compete  with  our  fellow  manufacturers  with  the  labor  we 
now  have  for  our  mills.    It  is  difficult  to  do  it  now. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  do  you  make  in  your  mills? 

Mr.  Babboub.  We  make  the  entire  range  of  linen  thread  and  yams. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  did  not  make  fabrics! 

Mr.  Babboub.  !No,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  yamst 

Mr.  Babboub.  To  almost  every  shoemaker,  dry  goods  house,  and 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  I  may  say.  They  all  use  more  or 
less  linen  thread.  It  is  used  in  harnessing  the  looms.  In  the  shoe 
shop  it  is  used  in  sewing  shoes.  In  the  dry  goods  stores  in  the  coun- 
try it  is  sold  for  sewing  on  buttons. 

I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Potts,  treasurer  of  the  Importers' 
Association  of  New  York,  and  he  asked  me  to  state,  if  I  came  down 
here  to-day,  that  the  importers  (and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  about  nine- 
tenths  of  them)  would  be  satisfied  with  a  35  per  cent  reduction  on 
linen  piece  goods.  We  were  greatly  in  hopes  that  they  might  come 
here  to-day  under  our  schedule.  We  think  that  if  the  manufacturers 
were  here  they' and  the  imi)orters  would  be  found  to  be  harmonious, 
and  we  would  settle  our  case  out  of  court,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  the  difference  in  insurance  between  your 
establishment  now  in  this  country  and  the  one  you  have  in  Ireland? 

Mr.  Babboub.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  here. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  the  rates  on  the  establishment  there  are  the 
samet 

Mr.  Babboub.  About  the  same. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  as  to  the  matter  of  taxes.  In  comparing  your 
establishment  in  Ireland  with  the  one  in  Paterson,  what  would  be  the 
difference  for  the* same  productive  capacity! 

Mr.  Babboub.  I  should  think  it  would  be  about  the  same  relative 
taxation. 

Mr.  Stevens.  About  2^  pev  cent. 

Mr.  Babboub.  In  Paterson  it  costs  a  dollar  a  foot  as  compared  with 
02^  cents  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  your  mill  would  cost  double  as  mucht 

Mr.  Babboub.  Not  quite  double  as  much,  but  nearly  so. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is^  for  your  mill  building  t 

Mr.  Babboub.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  how  is  it  as  to  machinery! 

Mr.  Babboub.  That  costs  60  per  cent  more,  and  the  expense  of  put- 
ting it  up. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  duty  on  the  machinery! 

Mr.  Babboub.  It  is  45  per  cent  duty,  and  freight.    We  call  it  60  per 
cent.    That  is  a  feature  in  connection  with  the  linen  business,  as  al3^ 
the  machinery  in  this  country  has  paid  60  per  Q^\it»  ^x^« 
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Mr.  Payne.  Have  yon  been  able  to  get  a  liigher  price  for  goodi  1b 
this  country  1 

Mr.  Babboub.  Prices  have  not  changed  Bince  the  McKinkff  Mil 
vent  into  effect.  The  shoe  manufacturers  are  paying  exactly  to4Mg 
vhat  they  paid  five  years  ago— every  one  of  them.  We  haTB  lic4 
advanced  prices. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  change  made  by  the  McKinley  bill  waa  fl<OH 
35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Basboub.  It  was  from  40  per  cent  to  45  per  cent 

Mr.  Payhe.  This  35  per  cent  is  on  condition  t"    '   "      " 
suppose  t 

Mr.  Babboub.  Tea,  air.  It  la  free  raw  materia 
ference  of  about  3  per  cent  to  us ;  not  oyer  that. 

That  la  a  very  brief  statement  in  connection  wit 
we  represent. 

Another  matter  which  is  of  great  importance 
which  may  be  made  should  be  made  with  reasona 
of  the  uncertainty  which  exists  in  the  bnsineaa. 
the  business,  and  it  will  remain  so  until  it  is  settli 

The  Chairman.  Ton  suggested  in  tJie  beginnir 
there  should  be  an  interval  between  placing  the 
free  list  and  the  taking  effect  of  the  reduced  tariff  i 
net    What  would  you  say  would  be  a  proper  inte 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  That  would  depend  somewhat  u 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  buy  your  raw  m; 

Mr.  TuRNEB.  Generally  in  December  and  Janu 
ward  in  the  spring. 

The  CnAiBMAN.  When  do  you  pnt  the  fabric  o] 

Mr.  TuBNBR.  We  bring  forward  only  sufficient 
We  can  not  get  good  selections  at  the  opening  of  tl 
to  take  what  we  can  get.  Six  months  ahead  w< 
arrange. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  in  advance  do  you  b 

Mr.  TuBNER.  Not  any  great  time  in  advance  of 
nfacture  for  the  market  and  sell  from  our  stock. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  does  your  raw  material 

Mr.  TvRNEB.  From  Bussia,  France,  Belgium, 
European  countries. 

The  CkaiemAIT.  What  is  the  proportion  of  r 
country  to  your  entire  consumptiout 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  infinitesimal. 

The  Chaibuan.  In  what  section  of  this  oountr; 

Mr.  TuRNBB.  A  few  years  ago-it  was  producec 
Hew  Tork,  but  flax  is  now  produced  in  the  Wes 
Dakota,  but  the  amount  ia  very  small,  indeed  it  ie 
not  represent  an  industry  as  it  stands  today.  A 
have  tried  to  raise  flax.  We  have  worked  with  the 
like  to  have  a  supply  of  our  fabric  turned  out  in 
find  it  is  an  impossibility.  Farmers  seem  to  find 
better,  and  they  go  to  raising  something  else.  T 
be  beyond  control,  although  onr  disposition  has  bi 
ican  product. 

TheOHAiBMAN.  Ia  thia  Sax  produced  in  Wiacc 
fiber  or  is  it  produced  for  seedl 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  flax  raised  throughout  the  T 
seed  alone.    It  is  short  and  stubby  and  is  not  fitb 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Is  there  mucli  labor  required  in  preparing  this  flax? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  to  organize  scutching  mills  for  the 
separation  of  the  woody  parts. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  does  the  price  compare  with  the  former  price  in 
this  country! 

Mr.  Turner.  The  prices  at  present  are  higher — due  to  the  failure 
throughout  the  European  islands  where  it  is  raised. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  they  produce  flax  in  this  country  suitable  for  your 
business  f 

Mr.  Turner.  They  have  produced  some  good  grades  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  not  suited  for  flne  grades  of  spinning,  or  where  you  require 
strength. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  that  owing  to  the  natural  dif&culties  or  to  the  fact 
that  the  producers  are  engaged  in  more  profitable  business? 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  partly  due  to  both.  There  are  peculiar  conditions 
of  soil  in  the  peat  bogs  and  rivers  abroad  in  several  places  in  Eurox>e 
which  do  not  apply  here,  And  which  give  special  results. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  flax  an  important  product  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Turner.  Hemp  is,  but  flax  is  not. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committee.  What  style  of  goods  do  you  maket 

Mr.  Turner.  Linen  threads  and  carpet  yams. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committee.  Is  Irish  linen  produced  in  this  coun- 
try! 

Mr.  Turner.  Only  to  a  limited  amount. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committee.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  Irish 
linen  in  quality! 

Mr.  Turner.  It  compares  favorably  as  far  as  linen  goes.  It  is  lim- 
ited as  compared  with  the  Irish  linen  grades. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committeee.  Is  the  raising  of  flax  here  of  recent 
industry! 

Mr.  Turner.  It  has  been  made  here  for  years. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committee.  Where! 

Mr.  Turner.  At  Webster,  Mass.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  and  at  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Mr,  Turner,  of  the  committee.  Is  it  profitable! 

Mr.  Turner.  I  hardly  think  it  is,  because  there  has  been  no  exten- 
sion of  the  industry,  while  there  are  very  large  imi)ortation8  of  that 
class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Turner^  of  the  committee.  There  used  to  be  an  idea  that  the 
mode  of  bleachmg  was  better  in  Ireland  on  account  of  some  climatic 
conditions. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  applies  more  largely  to  the  finer  grades.  Un- 
doubtedly the  grass  bleaching  over  there  is  better.  They  are  resorting 
now  more  and  more  to  mechanical  methods  than  to  grass  bleaching. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committee.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^^  mechanical 
methods!" 

Mr.  Turner.  By  acids  and  chemicals — ^by  bleaching-houses  rather 
than  by  the  natural  method  of  bleaching  on  the  grass.  They  still  carry 
on  some  part  of  the  bleaching  process  on  grass. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committee.  That  is  a  chemical  process. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  chemical  and  mechanical. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committee.  Does  that  kind  of  bleaching  stand  as 
well  in  the  trade  as  the  grass  bleaching! 

Mr.  Turner.  I  presume  not  in  the  long  run.    It  depends  upon  tbfc 
final  handling  of  the  goods  and  as  to  whether  anything  is  left  in   ^ 
fiber  of  the  material  which  would  deteriorate  it. 
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BURTjAPS. 

(Panifrr*pli  864.) 
fiTATEXENT  OF  MR.  7.  TL  BEMIS,  BAG  KAHUPACrUBEBv  OF  BOBTOV, 

Mr.  Chairman  :  My  remarks  will  be  quite  brief.    They  will  relate  to 
ily  two  para^'aphs  in  the  jute  schedule,  cue  of  those  being'  para^^rapb 


off  a  few  remarks  here  which  do  Dot  all  bear  directly  on  my 
but  pertain  generally  to  the  matter  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  believe  the  law  was  changed  in  the  act  of  1890  to  a 
specific  duty. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  I  will  come  to  that  a  little  later, 

Mr.  Bemis  read  his  paper,  as  follows : 

In  my  remarks  before  the  McKinley  committee,  I  said,  if  the  protectiva  priiiolplt 
is  to  remain,  the  minimum  rnt^s  of  duties  that  would  protect  should  be  adopted. 
The  remark  is  equally  applicable  now  as  then,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  aenttnuntof 
your  honorable  committee  that  a  revenue  tariii'  should  be  so  framed  that  it  wooM 
allow  our  manufacturers  to  pay  fair  wa^<'S.  In  other  words,  that  dutiea  alioiildte 
levied  on  foreign  ^oods  to  even  the  conditions  existing  abroad  and  in  thia  oouitoT. 
The  minimum  prices  to  consumers  can  only  be  obtained  by  competition,  and  tut 
competition  we  have  ui  manufacturing  bags  both  from  home  and  abroad  nndar  tba 
present  tariff.  A  high  or  prohibiting  tarilf  is  only  equaled  or  excelled  initibad 
effects  by  a  too  low  or  no  tariif  rate  that  would  discriuiinate  against  home  pcodna- 
tiun  and  enable  foreigners  to  make  all  the  goods  abroad,  thus  depriving  our  naiUh 
lacturers  of  their  prolits,  the  laborers  of  their  wages,  and  the  consumers  ofeonipati- 
tion  prices,  and  finally,  the  t-aking  of  money  away  from  this  country  that  ihoidd 
remain  here  and  be  handled  over  and  over  again  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  eitiaaiMk 

If  the  tarifi'  is  a  tax,  let  all  of  us  be  taxed;  if  the  tariff  is  a  blessing,  let  all  of  m 
share  in  it,  and  if  it  is  too  high,  it  should  be  reduced,  but  all  changea  ahoold  be 
moderate  and  tentative,  and  at  stated  perioils,  and  far  enough  in  advance  to  give 
our  manufacturers  and  laborers  time  to  prepare  for  proper  ad^justment. 

The  Morrill  tariff  rate<l  raw  jute  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  burlap,  30  per  oent;  bifl 
made  of  burlap,  40  per  cent. 

The  McKinley  bill  put«  raw  jute  on  the  free  list,  burlap  at  1|  cents  par  poand. 
and  bags  at  2  cents  per  pound.  Yoor  petitioner,  for  himself  and  othera,  labona 
with  the  McKinley  committee  for  rate  of  H  cents  on  burlap  and  1|  cents  on  Hy. 
and  failing  to  secure  these  rates,  pleaded  with  the  Senate  Finance  Committaa  ftr 
the  same,  but  without  effect.  To  these  rates,  as  well  as  those  adopted,  the  FaeUe 
coast  bag  manufacturers  strongly  protested,  claiming  that  they  could  not  letain  tha 
manufacturing  of  bags  on  such  low  rates. 

The  specific  system  in  burlap  and  bags,  in  the  present  tariff,  has  workod  voUf 
thus  preventing  any  possible  fraud.  We  think  all  of  the  Boston  appraiMn  wfli 
recommend  its  continuance.  No  appraiser  can  tell  from  mere  looks  what  tho  wfli|^ 
is  of  any  given  sample,  and  to  ascertain  if  an  invoice  entered  for  dutiea  iral^l 
according  to  the  invoice,  it  must  be  weighed.  The  weight  defines  the  price  to ; 
tain  extent.    Tho  ad  valorem  system  was  particularly  objectionable  to  the . 


importers.  For  instance,  if  a  contract  for  burlap  is  placed  abroad  for  fiitnraali^ 
ment  (tho  favorite  way  of  buying)  at  2  pence  per  yard,  if  when  shipment  ia  mmi» 
the  market  value  has  advanced  to  2^  pence,  duties  are  assessed  on  this  advanea.  H 
however,  when  goods  are  shipped  the  market  value  has  declined  to  If  penea^  ffcan 
the  duties  are  assessed  on  the  purchase  price — 2  pence — or  the  importer  nmat  kava 
two  invoices  sent  him,  one  at  market  value,  by  which  t-o  pay  duties,  the  othir  Ot 
c(»ntract  price,  by  which  to  settle  with  the  manufacturer.  The  importer,  ondv 
this  last  condition,  lays  himself  open  to  prosecution  for  swindling  the  GoveninMB% 
and  gets  no  advantage  of  a  decline  in  prices,  although  the  Government  i^^manda  Iko 
advantage  of  any  rise. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  or  merchants  consigning  their  goods  to  thia  eomhy 
can  idways  invoice  them  at  market  value,  thus  having  a  decided  advantiga  Q'Vlf 
the  American  import-ers.  Some  of  the  bag  manufacturers  are  also  importna  iM 
wish  to  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  their  supplies  at  the  minimum  coat.    Ho  dwM 
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your  honorable  committee  will  Bift  both  systems  and  adopt  the  one  which  seems 
the  better,  but  we  much  prefer  the  specific. 

The  drawback  system  has  given  the  millers  and  fionr-shippers  much  benefit,  as 
the  portion  of  their  bags  used  for  export  are  subject  to  and  receive  a  drawback  of 
99  per  cent  of  duties  paid.  In  framing  the  present  tariff  the  Millers'  National  Asso- 
ciation, having  an  organization  in  most  of  the  States,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
drawback  clause,  their  secretary  being  in  Washington  much  of  the  time.  Many  of 
the  millers  also  telegraphed  to  their  Hepresentatives  and  Senators  direct,  advocat- 
ing this  system. 

As  to  the  rate  of  duties  on  burlaps,  no  doubt  the  American  jute  manufacturers 
will  present  their  own  views.  They  will  have  great  bearing  on  our  business.  The 
rate  should  not  be  too  high,  neither  should  it  be  too  low. 

We  believe  if  burlaps  should  be  admitted  free  the  benefit  would  accrue  to  the 
foreigners  and  not  to  our  consumers,  as  we  believe  the  foreign  prices  would  advance 
nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties,  and  the  Government  would 
lose  the  revenue.  We  are  creditably  informed  that  cablegrams  have  already  been 
received  from  Calcutta  asking  information  as  to  the  probable  reduction  on  j  ute  fabrics. 
Heretofore  the  rule  with  Calcutta  manufactnrers  has  been,  in  selling  future  ship- 
ments at  much  less  prices  than  immediate  shipments,  but  recently  this  old  and  well- 
established  rule  has  been  reversed,  and  the  farther  ahead  sales  are  now  the  higher 
the  prices.  This  certainly  indicates  that  they  are  exj^ecting  to  receive  benefit  Irom 
any  reduction  in  our  taritt*  rates — that  is,  that  they  will  advance  their  prices. 

We  are  told  through  the  papers  and  otherwise,  that  this  Congress  will  surely  pass 
a  free- trade  tarifif  bill.  Now,  we  expect  some  reduction  from  the  present  tariff,  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  no  nation  can  be  really  prosperous  and  stand  ahead  of  all 
other  nations  unless  it  leads  in  both  manufacturing  and  agriculture,  we  can  not  be- 
lieve that  any  tarifi'  bill  will  be  enacted  that  will  destroy  a  single  American  industry, 
closing  our  factories  and  setting  adrift  our  wage-earners. 

Without  naming  anything  especially  in  praise  of  the  bag  manufacturers  in  this 
country,  we  will  say,  they  have  never  combined  or  gone  into  any  trusts  to  put  up 
the  price  of  bags  on  the  consumers,  but  have  always  labored  to  produce  the  article 
wanted  at  the  minimum  cost,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  a  single  consumer  or  bag 
user  can  be  found  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  who  will  make  any  complaint  of  bad 
service  at  the  hands  of  the  bag  manufacturers.  In  fact,  the  competition  has  been 
exceedingly  close,  so  much  so  that  one-third  of  as  many  factories  as  are  now  run- 
ning in  the  United  States  have  failed  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  rates  of 
duties  your  petitioner  asks  for  are  indeed  small,  yet  they  are  absolutely  essential  if 
we  are  to  retain  the  business  here,  so  we  pray  that  your  honorable  committee  will 
fix  the  rate  of  duties  on  burlaps.  Schedule  J  of  present  tariff  bill  (paragraph  364),  at 
li  cents  per  pound,  and  on  bags  for  grain  and  flour,  made  of  the  burlap  (paragraph 
365),  at  1|  cents  per  pound,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  adjustment, 
under  existing  conditions. 

If  the  ad  valorem  system  should  be  chosen  by  your  honorable  committee,  we 
would  ask  for  the  burlaps  rate  at  25  per  cent,  and  for  the  bag  rate  at  32  per  cent. 
If  any  other  rates  than  herein  named  are  adopted  on  burlap  cloth,  we  beg  to  ask  a 
rate  on  burlap  bags  over  and  above  the  rate  on  the  cloth  in  proportion  to  the  above 
figures  suggested. 

Herein  we  beg  to  submit  yon  sample  marked  ''single/'  This  is  the  burlap  cloth  and 
dutiable  at  If  cents  per  pound,  and  the  bags  made  of  this  cloth  at  2  cents  per 
pound,  present  tariff.  We  also  herewith  hand  you  sample  of  double-warp  Hessian 
cloth  or  bagging,  marked  "double."  This  is  dutiable  in  the  present  tariff  at  2  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  bags  made  of  this  double-warp  cloth  are  also  dutiable  at  2  cents 
per  pound  in  the  present  tariff.  Many  hundred  thousands  of  these  bags  are  used  in 
this  country,  and  up  to  this  time  not  a  single  bag  has  been  made  here  by  the  bag 
manufacturers,  because  it  is  impossible  with  our  scale  of  wages  to  make  these  bags 
and  compete  with  foreign  makers,  when  the  cloth  and  bags  are  both  dutiable  same 
price.  We  only  bring  this  to  your  attention  to  show  that  if  burlaps  and  bags  were 
on  the  free  list^  it  would  be  imposisible  for  the  bag  manufacturers  to  retain  any  of 
the  bag  manufacturing  here. 

We  do  not  ask^  your  honorable  committee  to  make  a  new  paragraph  and  have  in 
the  new  bill  that  is  to  be  bags  of  two  kinds  and  dutiable  at  two  different  rates :  this 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  McKinley  committee,  but  they  concluaed  to 
have  only  one  dutiable  rat«  for  all  kinds  of  burlaps  and  double-warp  bags,  and  we 
presume  it  will  be  the  object  of  your  committee  to  simplify  matters  in  your  tariff 
bill  as  much  as  possible.  Of  course,  we  should  like  this  double- waip  bag  dutiable 
at  a  rate  that  would  allow  its  manufacture  in  this  country.  All  of  which  is  respect- 
fhlly  submitted. 

Average  price  for  cental  bags  in  Calcutta  for  1892  (12-ounce  bag):  The  average 
cnatom-house  exchange  for  the  rupee  would  equal,  per  bag,  4.08  cents  our  money. 
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Thit  shown  the  MrKEnley  tarifT  reduced  thi>  duties,  compared  with  Qt^  H 
about  8  per  eent.    On  burlitps,  owioK  to  short  uotioe,  coold  not  make  np  tl 
ibr  comparison.    Will  do  bo  and.  mail,  if  the  committee  bo  desire. 
Ver;  ttnly  jorm, 

J.  M.  BBKI8, 

For  am.il  Bro.  Bag  Co.,  St.  LeuU, 
and  GvlfBag  Co.,  Limited,  Iftm 

Mr.  Beuib.  (After  conclading  the  paper.)  I  woi 
Mr.  Babbott,  of  the  Chelsea  Jute  Company,  met  mt 
anxioQB  that  I  staoald  not  advocate  chaiigiog  the 
that  the  duty  was  lov  dow,  which  I  admit,  and 
that  we  shoald  not  make  any  attempt  to  change  it. 
Bay  juBt  what  he  asked  me  to  Bay,  and  I  do  so  with 

I  would  like  also  to  Bay  that  siuce  Congress  has  1 
in  this  extra  session,  the  price  in  Calcutta  for  forwi 
advanced  exceedingly  for  burlaps  and  bags;  that  i 
for  winter  and  spring  they  expect  would  probably 
new  tariS'  at  a  lower  price.  Mr.  Babbitt,  to  whom 
one  of  those  manufacturers.  I  told  him  what  we 
simply  because  I  had  asked  that  during  the  last  < 
did  not  obtain  it.  I  have  experienced  no  change  i 
said  I  did  not  know  what  it  cost  to  manufacture  go 
My  recommendations  were  left  out. in  the  last  tarifi 
samples  here,  which  I  will  submit  to  the-committi 
pies]. 

My  notice  of  this  meeting  was  so  limited  that  I  c 
ward  all  the  statistics  which  I  was  willing  and  qu 
to  the  committee;  but  I  have  one  item  which  be 
and  the  only  one  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  U] 
able  to  make  np  the  showing  of  the  average  duty  u 
bill.    It  is  not  very  much  different  from  the  one  on 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  left  at  32. 

Mr.  Behis.  It  was  4.8  in  the  McKinley  bill,  or  * 
the  present  bill  it  is  IJ,  while  under  the  old  one  it  " 
before  your  committee  for  the  Bemis  Brothers  ] 
which  has  two  or  three  branches,  and  also  for  the  ( 
pany  Limited,  of  I^ew  Orleans.  I  have  received  tb 
patohea  fk»m  two  of  the  largest  milling  corporat 
States,  Pillsbury  being  the  largest.  Knowing  that 
to-day,  through  our  Minneapolis  branch,  they  have 
follows: 

[Telsgnm.J 

MlKNKAPOUS,  MlN 

J.  M.  Brmis, 

Ebbitt  Bovtt,  WathingtoH,  D.  C: 
We  are  willing  to  abide  by  yonr  ideas  of  tariff  on  Jut«, 
retained. 

Wash] 

[Tdegr«D.J 

MlNNKAF 0U8,  UlN 

J.  H.  Bemis, 

Care  Eibitt  Souu,  JfmUngton,  D.  C: 
We  indorse  vour  position  before  Ways  and  Means  Committ 
he  made  to  iqjnie  export  business. 

Thk  NOBTaWKSTKHK  CONBOLIDATSI 
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The  Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling  Company  comes  next  to  the 
Pillsbury ;  but  my  Impression  is  that  Mr.  Pillsbury  is  now  out  of  this 
country,  or  I  would  have  heard  from  him. 

I  do  considerable  business  in  Calcutta  through  a  firm  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  I  have  just  received  this  dispatch,  which  is  sent  at  this  time 
because  they  have  offered  on  purchases  to  be  shipped  to  California  on 
January  sales  4.03.  The  average  last  year  was  4.08.  Calcutta  centals 
are  4.19.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  sent.  They  have 
advanced  since  this  Congress  met  from  3.80  to  4.19.  I  can  only  account 
for  it  on  the  idea  that  January  shipments  will  be  in  after  this  new  tariff 
is  made,  and  they  expect,  possibly,  free  bags,  or  some  reduction,  and 
expect  to  get  this  advance,  so  that  this  country  can  not  expect  any 
reduction  in  the  fUl  pro|)ortion  to  the  reduced  duty,  if  there  is  any 
made. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  Calcutta  manufacturers  any  combination 
by  which  they  could  jrat  up  prices  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  This  cental  bag  has  never 
been  made  in  this  country.    They  make  that  bag  exceedingly  cheap. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  cental  bagt 

Mr.  Bemis.  It  is  a  100-i)ound  wheat  bag  that  goes  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  demand  for  that  bag  and  all  other 
bags  varies! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir;  the  demand  for  jute  bags  varies  very  greatly. 
This  bag  is  only  made  in  this  countiy. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  competing  with  each  other  for  the  trade  in 
this  country  and  others,  are  they  notf 

Mr.  Bemis.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Are  any  of  those  made  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  that  largely. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  your  price  for  that  bag! 

Mr.  Bemis.  We  have  been  selling  that,  but  have  now  sold  out.  We 
have  just  sold  out  at  5.76.  This  price  would  be  4.19,  plus  12  points 
banker's  commission,  which  would  make  it  just  5.75. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  includes  your  profit! 

Mr.  Bemis.  This  is  the  net  cost,  landed  to  day,  on  this  cable  which  I 
received  just  now.  The  price  in  Calcutta  was,  two  or  three  days  ago, 
6J.  The  difference  in  the  price  of  those  was  owing  to  the  detention,  or 
nonarrival,  of  a  cargo  of  bags  which  was  several  days  overdue,  and 
there  was  some  suffering  in  consequence  of  this.  The  ship  arrived,  and 
the  price  declined  to  ^,  which  is  not  a  large  profit  on  the  foreign 
market- 
Mr.  Payne.  You  said  you  recommended  15  on  the  grain  bags  you 
were  using.  Did  you  put  that  price  as  the  lowest  possible  point  at 
which  the  duty  could  be  placed  out  of  deference  to  the  Grain  Dealers^ 
Association  of  this  country!  The  duty  was  put  at  2  cents  a  pound, 
and  you  recommend  IJ. 

Mr.  Bemis.  It  was  provided  that  burlaps  should  be  put  at  IJ. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  did  not  pla<;e  it  upon  the  ground  that  this  was  the 
lowest  possible  point  at  which  it  could  go  with  safety! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  did  that  out  of  deference  to  the  millers'  associa- 
tion! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Payne.  Suppose  the  duty  on  grain  bags  should  be  reduced  to 
three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  what  would  be  the  result  on  the  manu- 
facture of  grain  bags  in  this  country! 
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Mr.  Behis.  That  ia  jnst  where  it  is  to-day.    It  is  three-eiglitli*  atfV. 

Mr.  Pay«e.  Say  if  burlaps  were  fiee:  could  it  then  go  at  lliinfc 
eighths  T 

Mr.  Behis.  I  would  be  eoiry  to  have  it  at  that,  I  tbink  we  nifiUl 
live  if  burlaps  were  free;  but  that  would  not  be  my  recommendatiaB, 
because  that  cuts  us  close.  The  Californians  wanted  to  knife  me  6mx- 
ing  the  last  Congress  because  I  recommctided  only  three-eightbli.  I 
think  they  have  made  the  same  proportion  aa  they  made  before. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  does  the  price  average  for  these  productsf 

Mr.  Beuis.  I  have  given  you  the  average  of  the  foreign  eMt  te 
1892. 

Mr.  PAYifE.  What  is  the  difference  to  the  coustuner  in  this  e 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  cental  bag  is  sold  for  aboat  6  to  6J.    It  I  __ 
Belliag  at  a  fair  i»roflt,  if  they  could  be  sold  on  arrival. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  price  of  the  raw  maCeridt 

Mr.  Bemis.  There  is  very  little  change.  The  only  elFoct,  as  I  MUfia 
the  original  cost. 

Mr.  BUBBOWS.  Do  you  know  anything  a.a  to  the  rate  of  wa(^  PiM 
in  Calcutta  T 

Mr.  Beuis.  I  can  not  give  you  that,  except  as  we  hear  from  HftortW 
that  almost  every  man  is  conversant  with.  It  ranges  from  IS  to  18 
cents  per  day.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  say  it  would  be  impt  ~ " 
for  us  to  retain  the  manufacture,  in  this  conntiy,  of  these  bags  i 
the  duty. 

Mr.  Geab.  None  of  these  double  bags  are  made  in  this  coontXJ^I 

Mr. -Bemis.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Gear.  How  many  are  imported  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  About  two-and-a-half  or  three  millioD. 

Mr.  Geae.  For  what  are  they  iisedl 

Mr.  Bemis,  They  are  mostly  used  in  the  South  for  oil  cakes,  i 
also  used  to  a  great  extent  for  exporting  oil. 

Mr.  Geab.  You  caoDot  afford  to  make  them,  bee 
difference  enough  I 

Mr.  Bemis.  Ko,  sir;  there  is  no  difference  now.  Ui 
th^  are  "goods  not  otherwise  provided  for."  They  i 
a  pound. 

Mr.  Geab.  That  should  be  2J  cents! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  that  is  three-eighths  protection. 

Mr.  Dai-zbll.  They  ought  to  be  added  to  the  class 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir;  as  single  and  double  warp  ba 

Mr.  Bubbows.  With  a  duty  of  2|  would  there  be 
manufacturing  them  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yea,  sir.  We  probably  could  manntii 
Eocky  Mountains  nearly  all  of  these  bags.  We  do  nt 
of  those.  Some  centals  come  here.  They  are  made 
cause  the  manufacturer  gets  a  drawback. 

Mr.  Geab.  What  is  the  consumption  of  millers' bag 

Mr.  Bemis.  It  is  about  20,000,000  I  should  thin 
amount  is  for  export, 

Mr,  Geab.  About  what  proportion  of  those  come  1 

Mr.  Bemis.  None  of  those.  We  make  them  bere, 
a  drawback  on  exportation. 

Mr.  Gear.  Which  employs  a  large  amount  of  laboi 

Mr,  Bemis.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  About  what  amount  of  labor! 

Mr.  Bb^us,  I  could  only  give  it  to  you  in  round 
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are  about  18  large  manufactories  here,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
small  ones.  The  help  that  we  employ  comprises  about  000  peo])le  in 
actual  employment  pretty  nearly  all  the  time.  We  have  been  between 
hay  and  grass  between  the  February  and  incoming  of  the  crop  in  June. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  wages  do  you  payT 

Mr.  Bemis.  Our  girls  get  an  average  of  $4.50  to  $7.50  per  week. 
Most  of  them  work  by  piece  work.  Where  we  can,  we  work  by  piece- 
work, because  we  find  that  is  the  better  way. 

Mr.  Geab.  How  do  these  compare  with  the  wages  in  Calcutta! 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  could  hardly  tell  you  about  Calcutta,  but  I  could  tell 
you  about  Dundee.    Calcutta  wages  is  10  to  18  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  it  in  Dundee  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Our  wages  just  about  double  that  of  Dundee.  I  took 
special  pains  to  ascertain  that  fact. 

Mr.  Gear.  Does  your  help  produce  more  in  this  country  than  the 
Dundee  people  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Bemis.  About  10  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  makes  this  diflPerencet 

Mr.  Bemis.  We  have  extra  facilities  for  making  this  bag.  We  have 
been  making  it  thirty-three  years.  We  have  every  appliance  for  turn- 
ing out  a  good  quantity. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  pay  10  per  cent  more,  allowing  for  your  increased 
facilities? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Are  any  of  these  bags  made  on  the  Western  coast? 

Mr.  Bemis.  There  are  four  factories,  I  think,  on  the  Western  coast. 
I  think  there  is  one  at  Portland  and  two  or  three  in  San  Francisco; 
quite  large  factories. 

Mr.  Turner.  Could  you  itemize  the  cost  of  fabrics?  Supposing 
the  cost  to  be  100,  what  per  centage  is  material,  what  per  centage  is 
labor,  etc. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Well,  now,  a  bag  that  would  cost,  to  give  a  hasty 
answer 

Mr.  Turner.  Can  you  give  us  the  percentage  on  the  basis  over 
there? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  give  it  in  wages  here. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  think  the  bag  that  would  cost  about  70  cents,  would 
cost  us,  manufactured  here,  something  like  10  per  cent  in  wages. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  labor  would  be  about  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  labor  and  all  expenses  woidd  be  something  like  10 
per  cent.    That  would  not  include  material. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  talking  about  labor,  raw  material,  and  all  the 
elements  of  cost.    I  would  like  to  have  each  item. 

Mr.  Bemis.  We  will  say  10  per  cent.  I  was  giving  you  the  expenses 
of  labor. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Ten  per  cent  is  whatyou  actually  pay  for  your  labor? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  hardly  think  it  would  amount  to  that,  without  includ- 
ing all  expenses.    The  items  of  expense  of  making  a  bag  are  numerous. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  say  the  labor  of  itself  would  be  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  gave  you  the  wages  of  the  operatives,  without  any 
expenses.    I  should  say  it  would  be  about  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  10  per  cent  would  cover  earnings  and  all  ? 

Mr.  Bemis,  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  TuENEE.  The  rest  of  the  price  that  would  be  pat 
would  represent  the  value  of  the  plant,  interest,  capita^ 
material,  and  your  profit  1 

Mr.  Beuis.  I  do  not  think  10  per  cent  would  include  al 

Mr.  TnBNBE.  I  said,  of  the  price  which  you  put  on  t 
per  cent  represents  the  coat  of  the  labor,  and  7  per  cent  the 
and  all  the  other  elemeuts  of  your  price  would  represent 
interest  on  your  capital,  and  Huch  other  expenses  as  yoa  I 
in  the  completion  of  the  plant,  and  your  raw  material  1 

Mr.  Beuis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuEHEE.  This  is  2j  cents  a  pound  upon  the  bags, 
be  worth  7  per  cent  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Beuis.  That  would  depend  entirely  ou  the  weight  o 

Mr.  TuENEE.  How  much  would  the  bag  weigh  t 

Mr.  Beuis.  The  cental  bag  weighs  three-fourths  of  a  ] 
bags,  over  and  above  the  cloth  in  them,  would  be  three-fo 
That  would  be  our  protection,  0.27  cent. 

Mr.  TuBNSB.  You  mean  oyer  and  above  the  cost  of  t 
terialt 

Mr.  Behis,  The  raw  material  is  burlaps  cloth. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  those  bags  extensively  imported  now 

Mr.  Beuis.  Yes,  sir;  we  divide  profits  with  the  foreign 
the  present  bill  we  have  three-forty-fli'sts.  But  we  do  no 
than  one-fifth  of  the  California  trade.  This  side  of  the  I 
tains  we  have  more  than  three- fourths  of  it.  I  suppose  we 
eighths  of  it  this  side  of  the  Bocky  Mouiitsins. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  As  to  this  drawback,  does  the  miller  vh< 
bags  get  the  drawbackl 

Mr.  BBMia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  What  is  the  Treasury  regulation  about  iti 

Mr.  Bemis.  If  you  are  an  importer  and  buy  of  John  Smi 
of  goods,  if  this  is  export  business,  he  furnishes  you  with 
lars,  the  custom-house  entries,  the  foreign  price,  duties  paid 
thing  accompanies  that  notice.  We  send  the  goods  to  tl 
turers  with  the  piwticulars.  They  make  the  bags,  and 
over  to  the  miller  with  these  particulars.  He  also  ships  th( 
a  bill  of  lading,  and  the  full  particulars  at  the  time,  so  t 
exported  from  Boston,  or  auy  other  port  of  entry,  the  bn 
from  the  custom-house  the  drawback  of  99  per  cent  of  the 
on  that  particular  exportation. 

Mr.  Tuenee.  Is  there  any  drawback  allowed  on  bags  ti 
ally  imported  ready-madet 

Mr.  Bemis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tuenee.  It  is  only  on  the  American  made  bags  th 
out  of  jute  or  burlaps  importedl 

Mr,  Beuis.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Burlaps  ready-made  are  regarded  as  your  i 
on  which  drawbacks  are  paidi 

Mr.  Beuis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  TuBNEB.  And  when  yon  sell  bags  to  the  Minneapo 
statement  accompanies  them  showing  the  coet  of  the  borla 

Mr.  Beuis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tuenee.  And  the  exporter,  filing  that  statement,  g& 
backf 

Mr.  Beuis.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  TUENEB.  Which  is  99  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tiie  ra 

Mr.  BsxiB.  Yes,  sir.    Tkeu  tbe^i^  \a  brokers'  charges. 
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Mr.  TiTBNER.  Whatever  the  Treasury  gets  on  the  burlaps  from  the 
exporter,  which  is  at  lea«t  99  per  cent,  is  refunded  to  the  exporter,  no 
matter  how  many  hands  the  bags  have  passed  through? 

Mr.  Bemis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Geab.  What  percentage  of  all  bags  used  in  this  country  are 
exported? 

Mr.  Bemis.  As  to  the  Pacific  coast,  1  can  not  say  j  but  almost  all  the 
Pacific  coast  bags  are  exported.  This  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  1  speak  of  esi)ecially,  I  suppose  that  of  the  proportion  that  we 
make  in  our  factories,  which  would  be  an  average  fully  30  per  cent,  are 
imported. 

5lr.  Payne.  Of  course,  the  miller  ultimately  gets  the  drawback. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir;  that  makes  that  part  of  his  burlaps  practically 
free. 

Mr.  Tubnee.  Suppose  a  dealer  from  London  or  Liverpool  should  go 
to  Minneapolis  to  buy  wheat  and  put  it  in  these  sacks  for  foreign 
exportation,  would  he  not  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  American 
exi>orter  ?  If  the  foreigner  should  buy  his  cargo  in  Minneapolis  and  put 
it  in  these  sacks,  would  not  he  get  the  drawback  just  the  same  as  the 
American  exporter? 

Mr.  Bemis.  No,  sir;  the  American  miller  gets  the  drawback.  lie 
makes  the  price  accordingly.    That  is  one  of  the  items  of  cost. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  does  the  Treasury  Department  distinguish  be- 
tween a  foreign  and  an  American  ex^wrter  ?  Perhaps  you  do  not  under- 
stand my  question. 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  exporter  is  the  man.  He  ships  with  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing and  accompanying  documents. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  he  is  from  New  York 
or  London,  does  it? 

Mr.  BEMi&f.  He  must  be  a  manufacturer,  and  as  soon  as  he  ships  the 
goods  he  is  an  exporter. 

Mr.  Turner,  The  principal  of  the  drawback  consists  in  this  consid- 
eration to  the  exporter,  and  is  that  he  ought  to  be  put  on  equal  terms 
with  other  people  who  bring  that  same  thing  to  market? 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  foreign  market;  yes,  sir.  The  competing  market  is 
the  foreign  market. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  makes  no  difference  how  minute  the  drawback  on 
CiU'h  article  is,  I  suppose  it  is  collected  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Bkmis.  No,  sir;  there  are  a  great  many  little  bills  which  go  for- 
ward withoutt  he  drawback  being  refunded,  because  it  is  hanlly  worth 
the  expense.  It  would  not  pay  to  get  a  drawback  on  300  or  4(H)  bags. 
The  miller  does  not  care  for  that.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  draw- 
back is  not  collected.  A  large  cargo  of  20  or  30  cars,  which  sometimes 
go  out  of  Minneapolis,  is  subjei^t  to  drawback  and  is  always  collected. 

Mr.  GEA.R.  This  is  a  question  strictly  between  the  miller  at  Minne- 
apolis and  the  Government? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Strictly  so. 

Mr.  Gear.  A  foreigner  does  not  get  any  benefit  from  this  and  the 
Govemment  does  not  know^  anything  about  him? 

Mr.  Bemis.  No,  sir;  he  gets  no  benefit,  except  as  the  price  may  be 
made  to  him  on  the  flour. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  miller  seUs  at  London  prices? 

Mr.  Bemis.  He  sells  at  the  competing  price. 

Mr.  Payne.  He  has  competition,  gets  a  drawback,  and  is  enabled 
thereby  to  pay  more  to  the  farmer  for  his  wheat,  and  in  that  way  it 
benefits  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  suppose  so;  that  would  be  th^  \k<dXxix:>dX^^^« 
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Jl'TE,  K'VC. 

(Schedule  J  )• 

Boston,  Srptcmbcr  16,  1893. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILUAX  L.  CHASE. 


Permit  rae  to  j;ivu  y\n\  brioHy  tlu!  tarts  lM*aiiiig  on  jute  goods;  and 
inori*  i)artUMilarIy  burlapK. 

Jutv. — This  lil)er  is  j^rowii  in  Iinlia.  It  is  a  wry  cheap  fiber,  first 
iiitro(iii(;e<l  about  oik»  liiiinlred  years  a«^n,  but  its  useiuliiestf  luw  led  to 
increasing  cultivation  and  exportation.  Et!brts  have  been  made  to 
4!ultivate  it  in  KjLrypt  and  also  in  th«»  Southern  States  of  America,  but 
cliniatic  conditions,  indeiienihMit  ot  labor,  limit  its  ]>rotituble  growth  to 
Jndia. 

Inlroilttvtion. — Its  cheapness  led  to  prejudice,  and  for  a  while  there 
was  little  export  demand.  The  Dundee  (Scotland)  spiuneni  experi- 
mented with  it.  Althou«jfh  for  years  its  principal  use  was  when  mixed 
witli  tow,  padually  its  ])eculiar  value  became  recognized  as  the  great 
cheap  wrai»per  of  the  world. 

MiiHufiU'turcd  prodnviH, — Through  the  numy  Htages  jute  passes  in 
the  manufacture  there  is  need  of  much  cheap  lal)or.  Some  skilled 
labor  is  necessary,  yet  ftu*  the  gieater  i)art  women  and  children  are 
sutlicient.  While  the  uses  to  which  Jut<*  are  jmt  are  manifold,  the  prin- 
ci]>al  one  is  fornniking  cloth  commercially  known  as  burlap  in  America. 
J^urlai^s  are  nnule  mainly  in  (1)  Scotland,  whos<i  chief  manufacturing 
city,  Dundee,  is  distinctly  the  burlap  center,  and  (2)(.'alcutta,  thehome 
nuirket  of  Jute,  and  where  labor  is  extraordinarily  reasonable. 

UsvH, — hurlaps  have  an  im])ortant  and  essential  iiart  in  the  develop- 
nient  of  many  industries  ])eculiar  to  this  country,  and  are  necessary 
both  for  (mr  national  products,  sacking  our  tlour,  grain  and  seed  crops, 
bagging  o]ir  ores,  salt,  heather,  and  fertilizers,  and  also  for  covering 
our  nmnufactures  of  domestic  goods,  cotton  and  wcMilen,  and  the  mats 
tor  furniture,  as  well  as  manifold  other  ways  known  to  you  and  which 
can  be  seen  daily  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  demand  for  Imrlaps 
grew  along  intimately  with  these  develo]unents  of  onr  national  indus- 
tries, and  the  duty  was  lt)wered  from  1*5  percent  ad  valorem  under 
tariff  of  ISlii  to  LM)  i)er  cent  under  tarilVof  1S4(>,  and  reduced  fiirtfaerto^ 
15  l»er  ciMit  under  tariff  of  IS.")?.  Asa  war  tax.  under  tarilT  acts  of 
ItStil,  the  duty  was  just  doubled,  bringing  it  to  30  per  cent.  At  the 
last  revision  (l.'^tM))  to  i)revent  the  fraud  of  undervaluation,  the  duty 
was  made  specific  1^'  cents  a  pound,  substantially  the  equivalent  of  30  ' 
p«'r  cent  ad  valorem. 

Fnrjute, — I'nder  the  iiresent  tariff  jute  was  put  upon  the  free  list, 
ami  ])ro])erly  as  a  raw  material  that  was  not  gi'own  in  this  Mvnnprj. 
Permit  me  right  here  to  respectfully  bring  to  your  consideration  the 
eminent  fitness  in  a  similar  classification  (»f  burlaps,  for  they  aie  the 
raw  material  of  the  bagnmker,  the  nuiterial  out  of  which  he  makes  hags 
(an  advanced  product),  and  likewise  so  are  the  floor-cloth  foundatioDB 
out  of  which  are  nnide  the  floor  cloths  of  universal  use. 

Amrrivan  jutv  iuduntrlvH, — Under  the  stimidus  of  a  highly  protecttve     * 
tariff  some  jute  mills  were  established  in  this  country.    Every  consld* 
eratiou  has  been  given  them,  and  these  jute  niilln  had  developed tiith 
a  1^0  j>er  cent  duty  on  jute,  at  the  last  revision  tliey  were  accordea^Mk.  ^ 
law  material  free.    ^^h\\e  viAV  ^t^  *ol^  v^u^  in  that  jutc  is  righ^y 'iitthii^.* J 
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free  list,  what  protection  was  given  as  an  iuducement  to  press  the 
maunfacture  ot*  burlaps  here  will  be  readily  seen  by  comparing  the 
sxKJciflc  duty  on  burlaps  1§  cents  a  ix>und,  witli  the  average  price  in 
Calcutta  on  the  jute  out  of  which  burlaps  are  made,  and  for  1892--93 
this  is  just  under  2J  cents  (2.23).  Still  no  burlap  industiy  was  liatched 
out,  and  the  mills  consuming  jute  have  kept  on  what  they  had  been 
running  upon  previously.  These  mills  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
(1)  Those  making  cotton  bagging  used  to  bale  cotton,  whose  output  is 
large.  Cotton  bagging  is  entirely  difterent  from  burlap,  and  any  tariff 
provision  for  one  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  other.  (2)  Then  there 
are  several  small  mills  that  make  jute  twines,  etc.,  and  one  that  has 
run  for  some  ten  years  on  one  widt  h  of  lioor-cloth  foundation.  Attempts 
to  make  burlaps  (and  bags)  have  failed  signally,  and  now  is  restricted 
to  a  trivial  production  of  convict  labor  in  the  prisons  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  There  is  no  distinctively  Inirlap  mill  in  these  United  States, 
and  not  a  dollar  of  capital  committed  to  their  manufacture. 

Should  burlaps  be  free?  If  not,  why  not  f  Under  the  American  idea 
of  protection  no  reason  exists,  as  the  retention  of  an  excessive  duty 
protects  no  American  capital,  beni^fits  no  American  labor.  Even  a 
j»rohil)itive  tarift"  would  not  create  a  self  contained  industry,  because 
the  raw  material  nmst  be  imported. 

Tai'ifffor  rerenne. — The  importance  of  tarift*  for  revenue  is  fully  i*ec- 
ogni/eil.  To  my  mind  such  revenue  is  properly  levied  on  luxuries  as 
far  as  practicable,  and  certainly  should  not  increase  the  cost  of  living 
of  the  working  class. 

If  there  were  hundreds  of  mill  hands  whose  wages  came  from  the 
manufacture  of  burlajis,  it  would  be  a  question  to  be  <lecided  upon  the 
broad  ground  of  political  economy  and  the  ultimate*  beneficial  result. 
Now,  not  a  single  operative  would  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  placing 
burlaps  upon  the  free  list.  On  the  contrary,  the  remission  of  the  duty 
would  set  free  the  equivalent,  well,  for  our  example,  say  r)(H),()00  bar- 
rels of  tlour.  The  remission  of  the  duty  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  such 
general  national  industries,  that  it  would  cheapen  their  price  to  the 
consumer  per  force. 

Now,  what  are  the  i)roducts  that  wouhl  cost  less  if  burlaps  were  fiee? 
Not  a  single  luxury,  but  grain  would  be  cheajM^r,  salt,  sugar,  and  other 
food  products,  and  everything  that  is  wrappetl  fortransiKUtation  would 
be  lessened  at  first  cost. 

While  the  larmer  must  reap  the  greater  immediate  benefit,  the  sav- 
ing would  eventually  rest  Avith  the  consumer. 

Tlie  chea])ening  of  the  fertilizer  bags  necessary  to  hmicw  cotton  lands 
would  appear  in  lower  cost  goods,  and  to  my  mind  in  iio  jKuticular 
instance  does  the  tarift"  cry  out  for  revision  more  than  on  burlaps.  It 
is  hard  to  stand  alone  in  my  honest  bi'lief  and  firm  conviction,  but  it  is 
where  1  have  st(»od  for  years.  1  fail  to  see  under  any  broad  guage  the- 
ory of  protection  even,  why  burlai)s  should  pay  a  duty.  1  fail  to  see 
why  national  industries  should  be  taxed  to  protect  no  American  capi- 
tal, to  bring  hardship  to  the  4'lasses  to  whom  tin*  cheajKMiing  of  food 
means  a  great  deal,  to  handicap  our  foreign  busin(\ss  <»ven  with  the 
sligbt  toll  of  a  duty  on  the  wrai)per. 

A  moment's  reflection  on  th<*  far-reaching  good  that  would  accrue  to 
the  industries  peciiliartoimr  country  from  doing  away  with  the  hardship 
of  this  most  unnei-essary  duly,  1  am  convinced,  will  lead  you  to  realize 
how  important  a  work  can  be  done  at  this  time  by  a  pi-opiT  readjust- 
ment of  the  duty,  or  better  still  its  entire  abolition. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  tresx)ass  on  youi*  time  a  little  further  U^m  v^ivss;^^^sx^k- 
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tioii  and  deeper  probing  into  this  question ;  I  will  eonfine  myself  strictly 
to  burlaps. 

The  use  of  burlaps. — In  1879  there  were  imjKjrted  into  the  United 
States  some  55,(K)U,(XM)  yards  of  burlaps;  importations  this  year  will 
be  close  to  2(K),00U,U0O  yards;  these  burlaps  are  a  netressity,  the  pur- 
]K)ses  for  which  they  are  used  and  enumerated  above,  are  natural  indas- 
tries.  The  movement  of  our  crops,  our  domestic  gocnls,  our  furniture, 
are  not  limited  to  this  country,  but  we  are  reaching  out  to  other  lands, 
and  every  little  that  goes  to  help  such  ])ioncer  woik,  goes  to  establish 
our  country  upon  a  ])ermaiiently  solid  foundation. 

Objections  to  revision. — Strong  induences  arc  at  work  to  perpetuate 
i\w  needless  imposition  of  this  unjust  tax  on  burlaps.  There  are  those 
who  say  free  burlaps  will  displace  the  use  of  certain  cotton  goods.  If 
a  ch(^a])er  ])ackage  made  of  jute  will  do  the  work  of  a  costlier  package^ 
made  of  cotton,  it  takes  no  great  knowledge  of  luditical  economy  to 
sum  the  veitlict.  There  ai^  uses  enough  for  cotton,  and  this  objection  " 
seems  to  me  too  trivial  to  consider,  but  that  it  has  been  made.  It  is 
held  that  there  are  hundreds  of  poor  i»eople  earning  their  living  mak- 
ing bags;  if  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  equally  poor  people 
contributing  unduly  to  their  support,  the  good  of  the  many  should  si- 
lence the  objection  of  the  few,  although  this  objection  does  not  state 
the  case  fairly,  for  the  toll  is  not  paid  by  the  many  to  keep  the  few  in 
work,  but  the  evil  harks  back  to  an  antiquated  war  tax.  The  labor 
employeil  in  making  bags  is  of  ordinary  intelligence,  shifting  readily 
on  and  oft' the  work,  and  the  pay  itself  is  little,  if  any  more  thanuonld 
be  got  elsewhere.  For  my  own  ])art  I  believe  the  demand  for  various 
sizes  of  bags  would  cent(»r  enough  of  the  trade  here  to  keep  all  busily 
employed  even  if  the  duty  were  removed,  and  the  greater  demand  oon- 
sequent  on  cheaper  bags  would  stimulate  bag  making.  Thei*efore  to 
this  objection  that  free  burlaps  would  open  the  door  for  an  increased 
competition  by  foreign  bag  houses,  my  only  answer  is  that  if  the  co- 
lossal protection  bag  making  has  had  for  years  has  failed  to  attract 
foreign  competition,  the  removal  of  a  heavy  protection  would  seem  to 
remove  any  i»ossible  inducement.  I  have  no  fear  lest  the  American 
merchant  <'au  hold  his  own ;  and  if  he  can  not,  it  is  time  he  gave  way 
to  those  who  can  serve  his  country  bett(tr. 

Mistal'vn  reasons  against  rvvittion. — There  are  honest  doubters  who 
dread  revision  fiom  what  seem  to  me  mistaken  reasons.    Such  fears  lest 
reducing  or  removing  the  duty  on  burlai»s  would  lower  the  bars  on 
oth(»r  manufartured  goods.    ^ly  own  belief  is  that  in  the  press  of  greater 
industries  and  the  consideration  of  what  have  a])peared  more  impor- 
tant branches  of  business  ]>recisely  what  the  tax  on  burlaps  means  nas 
failed  of  such  i)rcsentation  as  to  be  understood.    On  the  weightier  mat- 
ters others  will  spi^ak,  and  yet  1  earnestly  beg  for  a  little  patience  with 
burhips.    AVith  every  consitleration  for  tliose  who  honestly  differ  with 
me  in  fundamental  principles,  I  must  protest  against  such  a  warping  of 
equity  so  far  as  burlaps  are  concerned.    All  raw  materials  are  equally 
open  to  exile  on  this  score.    Many  high  protectionists  have  cordially 
agreed  with  me  in  the  eminent  justice  of  having  burlaps  free,  but  have 
been  unable  to  clear  this  hurdle.    If  it  be  necessary  to  leave  a  high 
tariff  to  protect  the  laborer  in  his  hire,  surely  let  ns  help  him  farther 
by  cheapening  the  necessities  of  his  charmed  existence.    Other  earnest       ^ 
protectionists  fear  that  any  change  in  the  duty  would  be  followed  by       ' 
an  immediate  and  permanent  rise  in  the  foreign  value  that  would  mu-      *'. 
lify  the  duty  removed.    Then^  might  be  some  ground  for  such  oohtan^  .  \^ 
tion  if  tiie  United  States  had  U>  bay  their  burlaps  in  one  markef^  uj^  fC^ii 
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what  they  took  more  than  offset  what  wtis  required  elscwhore,  making 
them  the  one  jpreat  buyer.  While  we  must  import  our  l)urhips,  pro- 
tected or  free,  several  markets  are  open  to  ua,  and  althou^rli  the  Amer- 
ican trade  is  keenly  competed  for,  and  is  a  gi*eat  factor,  it  is  (mly  a  fac- 
tor amoni?  other  factors,  for  we  do  not  use  more  than  20  to  30  per  cent 
of  the  burhips  produced.  Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  temper  the 
force  of  these  several  objections. 

Bag  maJciHg. — The  ca])ital  invested  in  the  bag  business  fairly  com- 
pares with  that  utilized  in  the  jute  industries,  and  the  time  has  come 
when  it  deserves  recognition,  especnally  as  with  their  raw  material  free, 
that  is,  free  burlaps,  a  national  good  would  result  to  the  many  indus- 
tries that  would  be  directly  benehtted.  A  slight  duty  might  be  left  on 
bags,  suffi<'ient  to  protect  the  labor  employed  in  their  manufacture,  a 
mere  one- fourth  cent  a  pound  would  amply  cover  this;  as  a  bag  maker, 
1  do  not  think  that  the  removal  of  this  duty  would  ruin  my  business, 
and  if  it  did  ruin  it,  it  is  a  business  that  has  run  long  enough,  and  has 
courted  ruin.  I  fail  to  see  why  what  benefits  my  country,  and  will 
benefit  my  customers,  must  not  ultimately  be  a  benefit  to  myself.  If  it 
does  not,  the  individual  must  give  way.  What  the  reducti<m  suggeste<l 
would  mean  to  the  Pacific  Coast  may  be  judged  from  the  annual  use 
there  of  from  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  cental  bags  to  carry  wheat  and 
burlap  abroad.  The  larger  portion  of  this  large  quantity  is  imimrted 
from  Calcutta.  The  cental  bag  weighs  three-fourths  pound,  and,  with 
a  2  cents  per  iwund  duty  on  bags,  the  duty  per  bag  is  IJ  cents.  If 
burlaps  are  put  on  free  list,  with  one-fourth  or  three-eighths  cent  per 
pound  duty  on  foreign-made  bags,  the  bag  makers  wcmld  be  protected, 
and  the  saving  to  the  American  shipper  of  (one-fourth  cent  per  pound 
espial  tliree-sixteenths  cent  per  bag;  2  cents  per  pound  eciual  IJ  cents 
per  bag  for  duty),  say,  1 J  cents  per  bag,  carries  its  own  argumejit. 

A  revision  fully  jmiifietl. — Wecomeback,  then, to  the  need  of  a  revision 
in  the  duty,  and  are  face  to  face  with  the  needless  hardship  of  any  duty 
whatever. 

Xo  rvturn  to  the  ad  rnlorvm  leech. — While  the  AmericJin  people  suffer 
greatly  from  duty,  and  while  it  does  not  protect  American  capital,  the  bur- 
lap business  is  largely  turned  into  the  hands  of  fon»ign  houses  who 
have  representatives  here.  It  is  not  siirprising  that,  at  this  time,  when 
the  taritf  is  again  under  revision,  that  tliese  foreign  houses  should  be 
anxious  t4>  have  the  si)ecifi<*  duty  chang4»d  to  ad  valorem  duty.  This 
you  know  is  the  position  taken  by  some  who  have  appeared  before 
your  honorable  committee.  Great  as  the  risk  of  fraud  is,  1  do  not 
(piestion  the  motive  which  has  prompted  this  move.  Highly  reimtable 
firms  have  strongly  recommended  this  course. 

I  will  content  myself  with  simply  calling  attention  to  what  it  means 
quite  apart  from  any  possibility  of  fraud.  The  foreign  houses  set  their 
valuation  ui»on  the  goods  *' consigned"  them,  andAvhile  this  maybe 
checked  up  by  an  intelligent  consul  and  made  to  accord  with  the  market' 
value,  how  is  it  when  the  market  suddenly  goes  off!  If  the  American 
consunuTs  prefer  to  imp<»rt  th«»ir  burlaps,  and,Avith  the  foreign  houses, 
are  under  contract  for  goods  when  the  market  breaks,  the  American 
who  is  obliged  to  pay  duty  upon  the  C(»st  of  his  goods  ])ays  a  duty  upon 
a  higher  value  than  the  foreign  house,  who  quickly  adjust  thenjselves 
to  the  altered  status,  and  have  no  scrui>h»s  in  doing  so.  10 very  market 
has  its  ups  and  downs,  and  on  every  down  turn  of  the  market  the  for- 
eign houses  are  actually  benefitted  and  the  American  actually  injured. 

The  confiict  between  the  relative  merits  of  a  specific  and  ad  valorem 
duty  could  best  be  removed  by  putting  burla^is  ux)on  the  free  li&t,^^Vj«>^^ 
1  hope  they  will  be  placed. 


Remiwe. — I  would  r('S]»ect  fully  i'<'c-oiiiinoii<1  that  in  any  revision  of  the 
tfti-ift'  liin'l»])!«  he.  plui-cd  ujmii  tin'  Irin;  list,  because  tlie  highest  sort  of 
IH'Mtectioii  with  frco  raw  matcri))!  has  failed  to  d«>\'elop  their  maaufto- 
tui'e  li<;i'e;  hecanse  plaviii;:  tht-m  on  the  I'l-eolist  would  not  adTetadr 
(itfect  any  American  indnstry  oi'  iiijitro  any  Aineviran  vapital;  biBaaon 
they  are  a  iieresRity,  not  a  luxury;  Iwmiise  their  use  is  essential t* 
estHbliflliMl  industries  that  siix>  national ;  )>e<^atis4'.  on  tli<4  free  list  flitf 
at;ri(-nUurnl  interest  wouhl  bi^  frroatly  heni'litted;  bi.'cause  the  cost  of 
living  would  he  ehenpcued. 

For  thcw  an<1  other  cogent  rejisons,  j  n-siieitfully  reeoniniMid  tfast 
Imrlaps  be  plated  njinri  the  frei^  list. 

I  am,  sir,  very  resi)ectfnl!v  vour  obeilii-nt  servant, 

Wm.  u  UHAra. 

Of  U.  &  L.  Cliufie,  BoKton;  II.  &  L.(^hiise.  Ht.  Louin;  M.  I.  Nealirft 
Co.,  Chivjigo,  hag  miikers;  Kansas  City  ISag,  Kansas  City;  Yictoris 
Mills,  Sewburyport,  making  bag  gtHMls. 


LIXEX  AXD  .11113. 


STATEltENT  OF  KB.   H.   D.   ' 


FuiDAY,  .Siptciober  ii  j 
Mr.  Cn.4tim.\H:  T  would  say  that  most  of  the  ('ommittee  «] 
lien;  are  niendnintR  s\t\A  Ava,\e.v*  in  linenn,  and  that  tliey  idso  f| 
fabrics,  both  linen  an*l  i«te,  'flV\*i\i  ^vftssit  m  w^Ucdule  J.    n 
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pared  a  statement  in  regard  to  jute.     I  believe  tbat  my  ideas  eoineide 
with  tbe  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  on  this  question. 
Mr.  Oooper  read  the  following  paper  : 

To  the  Honorable  IHtys  and  Means  Committee  : 

I  wish  to  inakn  a  few  sliort  stateimmts  in  as  few  words  as  possible  }>oariiif:  princi- 
pally on  the  taritl'ou. j  ate  aud  it-b  manufactures,  aa  contained  in  schedule. I  of  tlieact  of 
1890.  We  believe  in  the  principle  of  tariff  for  revenue,  which  coincides  with  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  We  are  willing  to  contribute  to  that  most  impor- 
tant necessity — revenue — and  sec  no  reason  why  the  goods  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested should  not  bear  their  fair  proportion.  We  do  not  believe  in  unequal  taxation. 
It  was  a  protest  against  unequal  taxation  which  called  this  country  into  being. 
Any  article  which  is  exem])ted  from  taxation  puts  a  heavier  burden  upon  some  otber 
article  or  grou]),  and  is  manifestly  an  unfair  aud  unequal  distribution. 

Iturlaps,  a  manufacture  of  jute,  were  imported  inUt  this  country  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  IWJ,  the  value  amounting  to  $6,90?,031.  The  <luty  on  these 
goods  colhicted  was  $l,971,t>r»l,  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  revenues  of  the 
country.  The  average  rate  of  duty  was  28.57  i)er  cent  ad  valorem.  We  Ixrlieve  in  an 
ad  valorem  duty,  as  a  specific  duty  on  these  ffoods,  levied  on  the  weiglit  of  the  man- 
ufactured article,  burlaps  and  bagging,  prociuced  considerable  trouble  and  delay  at 
the  port  of  New  York.  As  your  committ4.'e  is  well  aware,  the  enormous  business  of 
the  port  is  congested  because  of  lack  of  dock  room  and  water-frout  facilities.  Ves- 
sels are  often  compelled  to  cease  unloading  until  the  docks  are  cleared.  This  brings 
the  shipping  away  from  the  docks -very  often  to  a  standstill,  and  this  trouble  is 
aggravatt^d  by  detention  on  the  docks  until  merchandise  which  it  is  necessary  to 
weigh  has  been  weighed  by  the  Government  officials.  The  weights  are  occasionally 
matters  of  dispute,  and  it  is  always  unccrtain,to8omeextent,whattheduty  on  these 
articles  will  amount  in  consequence.  An  a<l  valorem  duty  is  more  easily  collected. 
There  are  few  people  engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  burlaps,  and  they  are 
closel}'  watched  one  by  the  other,  so  that  should  there  be  a  disposition  to  take 
advantage  of  improper  invoicing  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  it  through;  and  in  fact 
the  history  of  this  business  proves  that  underinvoicing  is  impossible,  as  the  prices 
are  easily  determined  aud  are  public  abroad  and  are  cabled  here  for  quotation.  We 
itrotest  against  the  <luty  on  packing  on  imported  merchandise  as  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  consumer.  In  all  previous  bills,  where  burlaps  aud  bagging  have  ]iaid 
a  duty,  an  ad  valorem  duty  has  been  charged.  In  the  law  previous  to  the  one  of  1890 
there  was  a  duty  on  jute  butts  andjut-e,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  tariff  for  revenue  there  is  no  good  reason  why  these  articles  should  be  exempt 
from  contributing  their  fair  share  to  the  revenues  of  the  country.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant matter  that  any  tariff  bill  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  should  offer  as 
few  op])ortunities  as  possible  for  dishonest  importers  to  evade  the  law  to  th(*  detri- 
ment of  tilt*  CJovernment  aud  honest  importecs  alike.  On  this  account  \\v  beg  to 
suggest  duties  on  the  following  lines.  The  wording  is  as  careful  as  ]>o.sMible  and  as 
Himple,  ill  order  that  all  doubts  may  be  set  aside  at  the  outset,  and  that  evory 
importer  and  every  collecting  ofhcer  may  have  the  facts  clearly  at  his  control  from 
the  outset.     We  would  suggest  the  following  duties: 

a«l  vulori'iii. 

Jufe  butts 5 

Jute 10 

Binding  twines,  composed  in  whole  or  part  of  istle  or  Tamjiico  fiber,  maiiila. 

sisal  grass,  or  sunn 10 

Yarn  made  of  Jute 15 

Twines  made  of  jute 20 

Hurlaps,  bagging,  and  all  woven  fabric  except  such  as  may  be  suitable  for  bag- 
ging for  cotton,  c<nnposed  of  jiit^i  or  hemp,  of  which  jute  or  hemp,  or  either 

of  them,  shall  be  component  material  of  chief  value 2r> 

Bagging  for  cotton  and  gunny  cloth,  composed  of  jute,  or  hemp,  or  jute  butts. . .     ir> 
Bags  for  grain  m.ide  of  burlap  and  all  other  bags  made  of  jute,  jut«  butts,  or 

hemp,  including  gunny  bags Xi 

All  manufactures  ot'  jute  or  hemp,  or  of  which  jute  or  hemp  is  a  component  ma- 
terial of  chief  value,  not  otherwise  provided  for 25 

H.  D.  Cooper, 
licpirftenfing  the  lAnm  and  Jute  Trade  AMociation  of  Xvir  York  City. 

'Mr.  (300PKR.  1  want  to  state  tliat  the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared 
her«^  prefer  to  have  one-half  the  present  duty  levied,  and  prefer  25  per 
t'ent  should  be  levied  on  the  article.    We  are  beiu<>  requested  by  the 
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HteamRhip  linos  to  remove  our  jifoods  from  the  dockft,  and  we  have  to 
wait,  subjecting  us  to  considerable  delay  and  annoyance. 

In  my  experience  in  this  business  1  know  but  one  attempt  at  under- 
valuation, and  tbe  matter  became  so  public  tbat  all  the  other  importers 
were  constantly  watching  others,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  an 
irregularity  to  creep  in. 

Whenever  a  new  law  is  put  into  effect  it  requires  a  number  of  Treas- 
ury decisions  before  we  find  out  where  we  stand.  We  would  like  to 
beprot(Htted  against  this  man  w*ho  wells  his  go(»ds;  therefui'e,  I  have 
drawn  up  a  part  of  the  schedule,  which  is  very  simple. 


!DIIK8ST]D  FT.AX:. 

(Pangrapk  86s.) 

wSaturdat,  Sepfnnher  .9, 1S93. 

8TATEXEHT  OF  JOHIT  WIL80H,  FLAX-SBE88EB.  OF  NEWABX,  IT.  J. 

Mr.  Chairman:  1  am  here  in  behalf  r»f  the  tlax-dres^ers  to  ask  your 
honorable  committee  to  retain  the  present  duty  upon  dressed  flax  at  3 
cents  a  pound.  One  of  the  i-easons  why  we  ask  it  is  that  it  takes  3,200 
pounds  of  raw  flax  to  make  *)ne  ton  of  dressed  flax.  Nei^esaarily,  the 
American  manufacturer  will  have  to  pay  $32  for  that  ton  of  dressed 
flax  wiiich  he  uses,  and  not  41^),  as  some  su]>pose.  Flax  always  loses 
80  much  in  the  dressing. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  have  to  ]my  #32  tariff  u])on  the  rawflaxt 

Mr.  Wi  LSON.  Yes,  sir;  to  produce  one  ton  of  dressed  flax.  The  imxmrter 
pays  iOO  a  ton.  As  an  actual  fact  there  is  only  a  difference  of  that 
between  here  and  Oreat  ihitain.  I  speak  of  Great  Britiiin  because  Gieat 
Britain  pays  the  liighest  wages  paid  in  the  world,  excepting  this  coantiy 
There  is  only  $28  a^-tual  protection  duty  to  labor,  instead  of  ^GO.  There 
is  where  the  mistake  is  nuide.  1  know  it  has  occurred  time  after  timSb 
The  cost  of  dressing  a  tx)n  of  flax  in  tliis  country  at  60  imunds  per  day' 
for  one  man  is  $2  on  an  average.  My  wages  are  $13  a  week.  There 
are  men  who  are  i)aid  less,  but  the  average  wages  in  this  country  are 
$2  a  day  for  dressing  (JO  pounds;  and  therefore  tlie  cost  of  dressing  a 
ton  of  flax  is  $G(>.()0,  aTid  the  cost  of  dressing  a  ton  of  flax  in  Great 
Britain  is  $30.60,  which  is  the  highest  wages  paid  abroad.  It  is  only 
♦30  for  dressing  a  ton  of  flax  in  Great  Britain  of  90  cents  a  day  for  00 
pounds.*  That  leaves  $30.00  for  dressing  flax  as  an  iuldition  to  the 
wages  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  The  protective  datj^ 
amounts  to  $28  to  ])rote(!t  us  against  Great  Britain. 

Of  course,  I  couhl  appeal  to  France  or  (lermany.  In  France  they 
pay  00  cents  a  day  for  dressing  60  pounds.  That  is  only  $10.66  tit 
dressing  a  ton  of  flax.  We  are  more  skillful  in  the  work  and  gel 
better  wages.  We  arc  afraid  of  Great  Britain,  because  they  are  more 
skilled.  1  have  worked  in  France,  and  1  know  what  they  are  paid.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  get  from  the  Treasury  the  importations  of  dressed 
flax  for  the  last  year;  but  we  know  this,  that  the  bother  about  the 
tariff  has  caused  tiie  American  manufacturers  to  introduce  dressed  flu 
into  his  Arm.  The  Ameri<'an  manufacturer  did  not  do  it  before,  bat  eon^ 
tented  himself  with  flghting  the  British  manufacturer,  and  treated-fllB 
working  men  in  a  proper  manner,    lie  used  to  buy  all  his  flax  hei 
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b!it  ho  does  not  do  that  now.  This  is  because  he  now  and  then  buys 
Hax  from  across  tlic  water,  certain  jrnides,  clieajMU'  jind  hackles  it  liere. 
As  a  result  of  that,  about  100  of  us  have  been  thrown  of  einidoynient^ 
Of  c^Mirse  this  wouhl  not  have  a  ^reat  elt'e<;t  if  tliese  firms  were  not 
oflshoots  of  Great  Britain,  whi(;h  are  (udy  liere  for  spinning  puri)ose8, 
and  for  linishin^  the  dressed  flax  into  thread  or  linen,  as  the  case  may 
be.    They  manufacture  tiax  in  the  firms  abroad. 

1  mij^ht  mention  one  firm  which  emi)loys  000  men  in  the  old  coiintry 
and  do  not  employ  one  man  to  work  flax  in  this  country.  They  import 
all  their  dressed  line  in  a  dressiMl  state,  and  simjily  spin  and  finish  it 
here.  There  are  a  few  other  firms  also  which  do  that.  Of  course  I 
only  mention  one,  which  is  sutlicient. 

In  1801  there  were  imported  1,006  tons  of  dressed  line.  If  that  had 
been  dressed  in  this  country  it  would  have  j^iven  emi)loyment  to  400 
men,  which,  at  $2  a  day,  would  be  $250,000  in  our  pockets  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  At  tlie  same  time  our  men  are  out  of  work.  1  know  they 
are,  and  if  that  were  not  so  I  would  not  be  here  today  to  assure  you 
that  we  are  working  short  time.  Our  men  have  mostly  got  nothing  to 
do  an<l  do  not  know  when  thev  will  have.  1  have  tried  to  state  our 
case.    I  hope  that  you  will  not  reduce  the  duty  ui)on  dressed  tiax. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  is  the  duty  now! 

Mr.  Wilson.  $00,  or  3  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  ^IcMiLLiN.  And  the  difference  between  the  wages  in  this  coun- 
try and  tlie  wages  abroad  is  J5J30I 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

.Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Tlien  there  is  $24  more  than  the  entire  wages  paid? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Tlie  protection  is  $28. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  $28  more  than  the  entire  dil!erence? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Xo;  you  are  making  a  mistake.  It  tjikesr'i,200  pounds 
of  raw  flax,  and  the  actual  duty  is  $28.  You  must  bear  that  in  mind. 
The  ditterence  is  $20;  you  subtract  $28  from  $30,  and  tliat  leaves  $8 
that  the  duty  falls  short  of  protecting  our  labor,  llave  1  made  myself 
understood! 

Mr.  l^AYNE.  Are  you  a  workingman  ytnirselff 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  see  the  Mills  bill  made  flax  free,  that  is,  flax  straw 
not  hackled  or  dressed,  and  put  a  duty  of  $lt)  ii  ton  on  dressed  line. 
How  would  that  att'ect  you  hiboring  men? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  would  wipe  us  cl(»an  ont',  we  could  nor  get  work  at 
all. 

Mr.  ^^cMlLLIN.  Vou  say  your  principal  comi>etition  is  from  England, 
althougli  England  i)ays  higher  wages  than  any  other  country  abroadf 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes, sir;  but  I  want  you  to  uiulerstand  that  we  are  not 
afraid  of  tlie  workingmeu  of  rrermany  or  France,  because  they  are  not 
skilled.  If  we  were  not  skilled  we  would  not  get  the  wages  we  do 
get.  There  is  not  a  Frenchman  or  a  Cicrman  Inu'kling  flax  to-day  in 
America. 

Mr.  Tarsnkv.  With  the  raw  material  ])laced  on  the  free  list  and  a 
duty  of  $10  on  the  manufactured  arti<'hs  that  wouhl  givt^  you  $42  a  ton 
advantage. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Uow  <-ould  it,  when  $%  rejirescnts  th**  <liflen»nce  in 
wages?     How  could  $10  a  ton  (Mnnpensate  us  for  $3(>? 

Mr.  Tarsnkv.  The  duty  is  $30  a  ton  on  raw  flax.  They  pay  $32  a 
ton  on  the  flax  which  they  produce  to  mak«»  one  ton  of  (Iressed  flax. 
This  $10  a  ton  protection  would  be  equivalent  to  $42  a  ton  on  the  dressed 
tiax. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsnev.  If  ycMi  take  oiV  ^:V2,  that  will  l«»avc!»  you  $10  agaiiut 
the  inanulactiired  jiroduct  of  tlio  foreign  importi^r. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  can  that  bef 

Mr.  Taksnky.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  not.     Vou   get  flas  now 
imported  for  «;W. 

5rr.  Wilson.  The  niannfjwrtnrer  pays  that. 

Mr.  Taksne  V.  If  this  were  taken  off  it  would  relieve  3'ou  to  the  extent 
of  $32,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  would  not  relieve  us. 

Mr.  Tarsnev.  Who  w^ould  it  relieve?  Isnotthat  now  a  burden  npon 
somebody  of  $;52t 

Mr.  Wilson  (afti»r  a  pause).  I  ran  not  see  the  drift  of  your  argument 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Somebody  now  pays  .'?;VJ. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Hold  now  till  I  pit  her  my  wits  t<ij;rether  and  x)erha]Mt  I 
may  be  able  to  answer  you.  <.)f  eoursr  I  am  at  a  disadviiutage  with 
you  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  T^et  me  put  it  in  this  way 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  no;  1  understand  your  question,  and  that  is  wliat 
I  want.  It  is  plain  to  me  at  the  present  time,  but  the  answer  is  not 
Xdain  to  me. 

Mr,  Tarsney.  If  there  were  no  tariff  duties  at  all  to  protect  you 
against  this  i*heap  labor  of  Europe,  and  we  put  a  10  percent  tariff  on 
the  manufaetured  article,  you  would  have  an  advantage,  would  yon 
not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  <*.ommon  sense:  you  take  the  woM  out  of  my 
mouth. 

Mr.  Tarsnky.  But  you  have  got  $(50  a  ton  protection  against  the 
manufacturer;  but  you  have  to  pay  8.*W  on  tlieraw  material,  and  if  yon 
tak(»  that  off  it  leaves  »t(iO  a  ton  to  A 10  for  that  advantage. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  thank  you  forthat,  because  it  ^ivesme  time  tocollect:  . 
my  wits. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  think  they  are  pretty  well  eolleeted. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  separate  the  $(»i)  per  t<ui  on  dressed  flax  Arom  raw 
flax. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Taking  that  tax  off  the  raw  material,  bow  luuchaddt     ' 
tional  compensation  would  you  need  to  make  up  the  difVerence  in  the 
wages  of  Ial)orf 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  would  bring  $.%  a  tim  ujmn  the  Hax. 
•    Mr.  Tarsney.  That  is  the  entire  labor  cost  f 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  difference  is  *3G. 

Mr.  Tarsney".  Is  the  cost  of  producticm  over  SCO  in  labor? 

^Ir.  A\  ILSON.  It  is  *(W).OG  in  labor.  ii 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  does  a  ton  of  flax  sell  for  after  it  is  raannfao-  J 
tnred?  ^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  Some  flax  sells  for  18  cents  a  pound  and  some  for  $la  \ 
pound.  For  instsince,  the  flax  that  we  spin  into  linen  for  weaving yow;  ^ 
shirt  or  collar,  we  make  the  thread  so  close,  would  cost  75  cents  to  #1  "  "j 
a  pound,  an<l  there  is  a>  class  of  flax  used  for  sewing  shoes. which  wonM  * 
only  cost  Jibout  lo  cents  a  pound.  ijj 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Then  the  manufactured  flax  ^vhichyou  have  described  >:'; 
sells  on  the  market  at  475  a  ton?  "  |j 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  very  dearest.  •       -.l 

Mr.  Tarsney'.  And  you  pay  5?32  a  ton  to  brinj?  in  the  raw  material!*^  P. 

Mr.  AViLSON.  To  ]m)duce  a  Ion.  .  .rt^iba 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  are  a  laboring  man  in  this  industry  t  ?^C^.i^^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 
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iV[r,  I^rc^fiLLiN.  In  1883  tbe  duty  waj=i  $40  a  ti>nt 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLiJN.  UDder  the  a<»t  of  1890  the  duty  was  raised  to  §G7.20 
l)er  ton. 

Mr.  Wilson.  A  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  was  50  per  cent  added  to  the  original  tariff— 
or  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  !No,  sir;  it  was  only  one-third. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  This  is  more  than  half  of  the  original  tax,  which 
makes  a  third  of  the  whole  tax.  When  that  was  done,  were  your  wages 
raised  one-halff 

Mr.  Wilson.  Undoubtedly  not. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Your  wages  were  not  raised  anyt 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  wagosf 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Has  it  remained  where  it  was? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  When  the  tariff  was  raised  from  40  toOTi,  there  was 
no  increase  in  your  wages? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bkeckinridge.  Are  you  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  pound  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  By  the  jioun'd. 

Mr.  BuECKiNKiDGE.  In  England  are  they  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the 
l)ound? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  England  they  are  paid  by  the  pound. 

Mr.  Bkeckinkidge.  How  much  are  you  ])aid  a  pound? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Sixty  pounds  cronstitutes  a  day's  work. 

Mr.  Bkeckinridce.  You  may  not  work  a  whole  day? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  we  are  paid  according  to  the  number  of  x>ounds 
we  do  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  do  you  class  this  tiax?  There  are  differ- 
ent classes,  and  do  you  get  more  for  one  kind  than  for  another? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir.  We  soak  the  flax.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
field  of  tlax  that  might  produce  flax  which  would  spin  the  very  finest 
linen,  and  also  flax  that  would  only  be  fit  for  twine.  We  have  to  hackle 
and  separate  it  according  to  the  difi'erent  grades  into  wliicli  it  will  spin. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  get  so  much  for  every  pound  you  work, 
regardless  of  its  class? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir.  There  are  some  classes  which  go  as  low  as  35 
cents  a  pound;  some  classes  as  low  as  4o;  some  as  low  as  US;  some  as 
high  as  «>0;  some  as  high  as  80,  and  some  as  high  as  00  cents  and  *1.  I 
am  taking  00  as  the  average  day's  work. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Will  one  man  in  different  grades  of  work  turn 
out  the  same  quantity'  in  every  class? 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  will  turn  out  six  difU'erent  sorts  upon  a  table.  Ife 
has  a  table  or  l>ench,  and  each  ben(^h  is  numbered,  say,  15,  20,  ^fi,  'M}^ 
and  so  on  up  to  200.    8ome  s]»in  as  high  as  200. 

Mr.  PiRECKiNRiDGE.  So  when  you  get  a  bundle  of  undressed  flax, 
and  separate  the  work,  you  will  turn  out  six  different  sets  of  completed 
flax? 

Mr.  W^ILSON.  Of  dressed  flax. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  Are  you  paid  the  same  rates  ]>er  ton  for  ejvch 
one  of  these  classes? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  8upi)o8ed  to  earn  $2  a  day.    I  mean 


that  yon  luivo  worked  in  Fnuice! 

Mr.  WiLS<>N.  Yea,  sir;  but  I  itm<li>  less. 

Mr.  BaKOKlKBiDGK.  Anil  your  cust  of  living  was  eorrrapondill^ 
letiH  *  • 

Mr.  Wii.RON.  Yea.  sir. 

Mr,  McMiLLix.  What  time  are  you  workiu;;  now,  and  hns  then) ben 
any  reduetiou  in  the  working  time? 

Mr.  Wri.aoN.  W'e  «re  refUiced  ten  hours  per  week.     We  stop  at  5 
(M'loek  every  uifrht,  and  ai-e  off  all  day  Satunlay. 

Mr.  l)ALZi-;i.i,.  When  did  that  go  iutoetteet! 

Mr.  Wii.suN.  Wednesday  week. 

Mr.  Da^i.kui.l.  That  i»  a  reeeiit  reductiou  of  timet 

Mr.  \V]i,soN,  Ortainly. 

Mr.  D.vr.JtELT..  ltbapi)ened  siuee  this  depression  in  biiainesdbegsiit 

Mr.  W'lLSOX.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mc'.Mii.i.ix.  Is  that  the  first  rwluetion  of  time  you  have  hadf 

Mr.  Wir.sox.  Yes.  sir;  it  eauie  with  this  depression.  '     ' 

Mr.  Okaic.  J)o  they  work  the  same  hours  in  Englandt 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  work  less.     We  work  fitty-flve,  ami  in  JSudaal    : 
they  work  fifty-eight. 

Ml-.  (lEAK.  How  is  it  in  Franee! 

Mr.  WlLS<iN.  Id  l-'rauce  the  week  is  sixty  honrs. 
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Patkhsox,  X.  .T.,  Septemher  9,  id9£'  ' 
f)lR:  Having  in  view  the  n'visionof  Miejireseiittaritt'laxrsiiowiilldff'^ 
your  eon  si  deration,  we,  tlie  undersigned,  eugage<1  in  the  occapatianl^ '  4 
fiax  dressing  or  haekliiig.  heg  respectfully  Ut  subnnt  to  yoar  oosuUlBe' 'i 
ation  our  condition  under  the  tariff'  laws  as  they  now  stand.  THIibIJ  j 
]>er  cent  of  the  tinx  used  in  this  country  for  the  production  of  HMI|JI 
gi»ids,  tailors'  and  shoe  threads,  and  fine  twines  is  dressed  or  luidUM^ 
in  l-'urope.  every  pound  of  which  would  be  huckled  here,  ^tettKl 
euploj'Dient  to  thousands  of  bands,  If  we  bad  the  protectioa  of  jft'SiSfl 
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cent,  or  *1(K)  per  ton,  instead  of  the  present  rate  of  $60  per  ton,  or  li 
l)er  cent,  as  this  f^ade  of  flax  at  present  is  worth  $800  per  ton. 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  business  and  tlie  article  required  to  make 
the  same  we  assert,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  this 
article  can  not  be  raised  in  this  country,  and  should  come  in  free  of 
duty  in  the  raw  state,  or  unhackled. 

The  only  imported  flax  that  competes  with  the  American  article 
comes  from  the  Baltic  states.  We  therefore  respectfully  submit  that 
the  only  duty  of  any  service  to  us  is  the  duty  of  20  i>er  cent.  Asa 
proof  of  this  all  the  European  annexes  in  this  country  get  their  flax 
hackled  on  the  other  side,  thereby  giving  them  a  double  a<lvantage  of 
the  native  Arms.  As  a  proof  of  this' we  refer  you  to  Uenluyaon's,  of 
Grafton,  Mass.,  who  do  not  employ  a  single  hand  on  this  side  and 
employ  thousands  on  the  other  side,  in  Johnston,  Scotland. 

This  firm  takes  the  position  that  tow  is  of  no  use  to  them,  and  that 
they  have  no  machinery  to  work  the  same,  and,  therefore,  it  is  utterly 
useless.  There  never  was  a  greater  untruth  uttered ;  there  is  no  article 
in  the  flax  line  in  such  demand;  there  is  40  i>er  cent  of  all  the  carpet 
yarns  of  the  country  made  from  flax  tow,  and  a  greater  percentage 
would  be  used  if  the  article  could  be  had. 

Therefore,  as  the  representatives  of  the  flax  and  linen  industries  of 
the  country,  we  respectfully  request  you  to  put  at  least  $20  a  ton  on 
tow  and  $100  a  ton  on  hackled  flax. 

Your  attention  to  above  will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered  by  your 
humble  petitioners. 

John  Stkpuen, 

WlLT.lAM  MAlfFlRK, 
JAMKS  GR1BBI^, 

William  I^btdges, 
Geokge  McKerley, 

Committee. 
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Xew  York,  Septrmher  20^  1S93. 

Sirs:  I  have  been  interested  as  an  imi>orter  and  dealer  in  bags,  bag- 
ging, burlaps,  and  jute  goods  for  the  past  nine  years.  1  beg  to  submit 
iis  follows : 

Burlapn. — In  rough  figures,  there  are  about  50,000  bales  of  burlap 
imported  into  this  country  every  year,  and  practically  not  a  yard  man- 
ufactured here,  although  we  have  free  raw  jute,  for  the  reasons  that 
we  have  not  the  machinery  here  for  manufacturing  it,  although  undoubt- 
edly machinery  would  be  brought  here  if  manufiR'turers  were  put  in  a 
position  to  make  some  money,  and  the  difl'erence  in  the  price  of  labor 
adjusted  in  this  country  and  in  Dundee  or  Calcutta,  where  the  majority 
of  the  goods  is  manufactured. 

Tht».  present  duty  on  the  majority  of  burlap  is  1^  cents  per  ])ound. 
Unless  this  duty  is  increiised-to  somewhere  in  the  neighb<nliood  of  lij 
to 2J cents  i>er  pound  it  will  be  impossible  under  the  piesent  juices  of 
labor  here  to  compct(^  against  the  manufacturers  abroad.  If  the  duty 
were  increased  to  that  amount  it  would  be  a  question  of  only  a  few 
years  before  there  would  be  employment  given  here  to  100,000  peoph^ 
inaking  builap^  provided,  of  course,  that  the  raw  material  were  still 
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atlowed  to  iHiinc  ficc    Tlii^  in  ttit  only  bcuelit  tbat  could  remit  froa 
iiiiy  Jiini'iiscil  duty. 

On  tlic  otlii'i'liaiid,  ns  tin- duty  is  at  present  it  is  merely  a  tax -on 
tliK  (^oiisiiiiiui'  of  tlie  goods,  wliicii  makes  him  ns  ec(>iioiirii:nl  an  possiblB 
wlifii  iisiiietlic  Mjuiie.  iniic  duty  w«rv  taken  off  entirely  or  reduced 
it  would  nul  litirt  tin'  inaiitiractiiivrs  in  this  I'uuntrj-,  as  there  are  noK, 
and  would  Itcnvtlt  tlie  nuisuinui'  by  ivduciiie  thv  iirii-cs  ol'  tlie  bnrliip 
and  the  millions  ot  hags  whiHi  ai-e  now  made  I'l-om  it,  and  would  poMi- 
bly  in  a  slight  way  also  i-i-ducu  the  jnieos  tor  tlour,  giaiu,  coffee,  etc., 
which  an- jiaiked  in  the  bags.  As  an  <>stimat(<  I  should  say  poasiblf 
one-hair  to  Thn-C'l'imrths  ucnt  [H-r  busliel  on  grain,  if  there  vrereuodnl; 
on  bni'li)i>,  t'nim  which  hags  iiir  nuidv. 

Il'thu  duty  tlii'iet'ore  is  not  incirascd  to  a  point  to  enable  goods  tobc 
nntnufactnrvd  in  this  connliy.  I  beg  to  give  it  as  n>y  opiuiou  that  tbs 
interests  of  all  eon<'cnieil  wimhl  be  beuehte^l  by  lYsdueiug  the  datyot 
abolishing  it  entirely. 

Xeir  liiuiM. — Thei-e  arc  imtHnted  into  the  I'nitvd  States  vearly  prob- 
ably 'lll.iiriu,(HK>  to  .j(i,0(HMloil  new  bags.  The  major  imrt  of  them  go  to 
the  ratjtic  const  and  come  I  roiii(.'alcntta.  Tlmgenei-aJ  iminbi>rimported 
there  lit  ;MKlUHl,()lHl  yearly.  'I'liese  bagseomju'tewith  our  own  local  man- 
utiictnie,  iilthougli  they  jiay  2  cents  pur  pound  dnty,  und  our  manufac- 
turers are  kejit  from  nniking  Ihem  by  the  fact  that  this  diit>' is  not 
enough  us  h>ng  as  there  is  a  duly  ou  the  burhi])  of  Ig  cents  per  ponud. 

We  should  Lave  the  making  olthesu  bags,  and  the  only  way tliatwe 
can  get  it  is  by  taking  oil'  the  entii'e  duty  on  hurlii]i  or  the  greater 
part  uf  it.  as  above  spoken  of,  or  if  the  duty  on  hui-hip  in  letl  aslt  is  to 
increase  the  duty  ou  new  Xm^n. 

1  would  he  in  favor  of  leaving  the  duty  on  new  bngtt  as  it  is  aud  tak- 
iii(^  the  duly  oil' the  hnrhi]). 

Sivoiiilhiiiiil  ItniiK.—lu  tlie  neighborlnsKl  of  TiO.OIIU.tMH)  second-hand 
bugs  of  all  kiiuls  are  imported  into  ihe  United  States  fh>m  foreign 
countries  every  year.  Siiriie  of  these  bags  are  admitted  free  of  dn^ 
under  certain  reguhtUouK  prescribed  by  Ibc  Seci-etaiy  of  the  Treauuy. 
Others  arc  admitted  free  upon  refunding  tu  the  liovernmcnt  the  amount 
of  dritwliMck  which  was  allowed  on  theni,»ttliutlmvthcyw'ereezpwted, 
the  drawback  consisting  of  the  nnijor  jiart  of  the  duty,  which  the  tat- 
eign  material  from  which  the.se  bags  were  nuide  had  paid  to  tiie  United 
t^tates  wheti  it  was  imported,  ami  the  balance  pay  ii  duty  of  2  cents  pec 
pound. 

The  (lovernment  has  been  largely  eheated  out  of  duties, 
of  $1IP(I.IHIII  or  gl'DUjOOO  per  year  at  least,  lor  nniny  years, 
eva.sion  <n-  caielessness  of  importers  and  ollicials,  by  nol 
pi-oper  moans  of  re<ordiiig  Ihe  drawbacks  jiaid,  and  the 
distinguish  between  ccitain  grades  of  bags,  to  the  annoy 
honorable  imporlcrs  au<l  the  enriching  of  a  few;  and  al 
])i-e8ent  nu'lltud  of  admitliiig  second-hand  bags  in  these  va 
very  nnsjirisfactoiy. 

Xow,  I  have  endeavored  toimjirpss  upon  the  cnstoni-lii 
the  custom  house  iiivesligating  eouniiittw,  and  every  one 
have  come  in  <'ontact  this  fact,  that  to  my  nnnd  the  prope 
to  do  was  to  make  all  of  our  hags  in  America,  and  1  stroD] 
the  entire  abolishment  of  any  laws  or  regulations  |i4«rmittl 
of  second-hand  bags,  no  mailer  whetlier  they  were  origin; 
horn  this  country  or  not.  to  come  back  here  free  of  duty,  i 
iug  of  ii  duty  of  e\en  more  than  2  cents  iwr  pound,  saj-, 
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pound  on  every  second-hand  bag  that  comes  here,  with  a  view  of  keep- 
ing them  out  entirely. 

If  tliis  were  done  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  perhaps  40,000,000 
of  these  bags  in  the  Ignited  States  yearly,  and  this  would  give  employ- 
ment to  a  vast  number  of  peoi)le  and  be  of  benefit  to  the  industry  all 
the  way  through;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  be  seen  that  there  ai-e  in  the 
present  method  of  admitting  secondhand  1)ags,  in  various  ways,  loop 
holes  for  a  further  continuance  of  '*  mistakes,"  which  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  avoid. 

To  sum  uj),  if  the  duty  on  new  burlap  is  reduced  to  a  very  low  figure 
or  taken  off  entirely,  and  the  duty  on  new  bags  or  sei^ond-hand  bags  is 
eitlier  kept  as  it  is  at  present  or  increased,  the  result  will  be  that 
everybody  using  the  goods  will  be  pleased,  and  we  will  manufacture 
the  majority  of  our  new  and  second  hand  bags  here  ourselves,  and  the 
industry  would  be^eatly  benefited  all  around,  and  thousands  more 
of  people  will  be  given  employment.  In  other  words,  as  burlap,  not 
being  manufactured  here  at  present,  is  practically  to  us  a  raw  mate- 
rial, let  us  have  that  raw  material  free. 
Very  resx)ectfully, 

James  Koss  Collos. 
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Burlajis  (.jute  cloth  for  grain  bags,  flour  bags,  etc.,  also  for  packing 
])urx>oses  and  floor  oilcloth  foun4lati<ms)  is  an  article  that  might  l)e 
placed  on  the  free  list,  because  it  is  not  manufactured  here.  The  aboli- 
tion of  duty  on  same  would  hurt  no  established  industry,  but  would 
reduce  tht^  cost  to  consumers — agriculturists,  etc.  The  i)resent  duty 
on  burla])s  is  therefor  a  tax  unnecessary,  and  therefore,  as  President 
Cleveland  has  well  said, '*  unjust  taxation.^  Enormous  quantities  of 
burlaps  are  used  in  making  bags  for  the  grain  crops  of  California, 
Washington,  and  Oregon.  The  goods  are  imported  from  India  direct 
to  San  Francisco.  I  am  not  able  to  supi)ly  statistics  of  t\u)  Pacific 
coast  importations,  but  I  know  the  quantity  of  burla])  bags  used  there 
is  very  large.  Calcutta,  India,  and  Dundee,  Scotland,  are  the  two 
great  centers  where  burlaps  are  manufactured,  and  from  whence 
imported  into  this  country.  In  the  Eastern,  Southern,  Middle,  and 
Northwestern  States  enormous  quantities  of  burlaps  are  used  for 
grain  bags,  ])eanut  bags,  ore  and  phosphate  bags,  flour  bags,  etc.,  and 
for  floor  oilcloth  foundations.  The  importations  last  year  from  Great 
Britahi  and  India  (not  including  shipments  from  India  to  the  Pacific 
coast),  amounted  to  107,040,021)  ysirds,  and  during  1891  they  amounted 
to  100,000,400  yards. 

I  have  stated  that  no  burlaps  are  made  in  this  country.  That  is  not 
absolutely  correct,  for  there  is  one  concern,  the  Chelsea  mill,  Brooklyn, 
makes  a  small  quantity  of  one  width  of  burlaps  for  floor  oilch)th;  it  is 
but  a  very  small  quantity,  however,  so  small  that  it  could  not  fully  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  a  single  floor-cloth  factory  of  any  extent.  I  under- 
stand the  principal  productions  of  the  Chelsea  mill  are  jute  or  hemp 
carpets  and  binders'  twine.  In  imiMuted  burlaps  there  are  alxmt 
twenty  dift'erent  widths  and  about  twenty  different  weights.  The 
<'helsca  mill  has  been  making  that  one  grade  of  burlaps  for  fully  ten 
years;  it  has  not  made  any  other  grade  of  burlaps,  nor  have  other  fac- 
tories been  started  to  make  such  goods,  because,  J  believe,  they  can  no^ 
com]>ete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  India  and  Scotland. 
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lu  California  I  uiuloistaiid  a  very  small  quantity  of  jate  is  wnmnfiM- 
tui*ed  into  burla])  at  some  of  the  jails,  but  the  quantity  produced  tbera 
and  by  the  Clielsea  mill  here  is  so  inliuiteiy  small  compared  with  the 
quantity  imported  that  we  may  truthi'iilly  say  burlap  msuiufactiire  is 
not  an  establishetl  industry  here,  and  not  likely  ever  to  be  developed. 
Ah  burlap  is  a  neci^ssary  article  for  transporting  ^raiu,  produce,  and 
pa4^kin^  purposes,  it  tlier(;fore  seems  unnecessary  and  uujust  to  iuipose 
a  duty  (tax)  on  same.    Competition  and  rivalry  is  so  keen  among  bur- 
lap sellers  here,  and  also  ba^  manufacturers  and  floor  oilcloth  inaun- 
facturers,  that  if  the  duty  was  removed  the  reduced  cost  would  be 
promptly  ^iven  to  the  consumers,  for  it  is  they  who  eventually  pay  the 
duty.    Most  of  the  tloor-clotli  manufacturers  imjwrt  their  burlap  (a  raw 
material  for  them)  direct  from  Dundee,  and  ])ay  40  per  cent  duty  on 
same.    The  amount  tliey  pay  to  Unite<l  States  for  duty,  tloi^r  oilcloth 
nmnufacturers  charge  their  customers,  say,  for  instaiU'C,  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  who  in  turn  charge  tlie  Jol)bers  and  retail*  sellers,  and  they  in 
turn  charge  the  consumers.     If  that  duty  of  40  per  cent  was  removed 
the  househohler  who  uses  oilcloth  would  save  the  amount  of  duty  (tax). 

In  the  Mclvinley  bill,  as  it  ]Kissed  the  House  and  as  reiH>rted  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  rates  of  <luty  on  burlaps  were  as  fol- 
lows: "Burlaps,not  exceeding  00  inches  in  widtli,  Ig  cents  per  pound; 
ext*e(*ding  00  inches  in  width,  2  cents  per  ])ound."  But,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  ISOO,  Senat<n'  Aldrich  moved  to  strike  out  the  words 
*'  exceeding  t»0  inches  in  widtli,  2  cents  ]K*r  pound.^  At  first  glance  that 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  duty  on  all  burlaps  would  be  Ig  cents  i)er 
pound  (ei]ual  to  about  .'iO  j)er  cent  ad  valorem,  2  cents  iier  pound  was 
equal  to  about  35  per  (rent  ad  valorem),  and  no  doubt  most  of  the  Sen- 
ators thouglit  so  when  they  agreed  to  it,  as  certainly  most  burlap 
importers  an<l  tloor-cloth  numulacturers  thought  when  they  heard  with 
pleasure  of  the  change.  It  was  a  piece  of  sharpness  and  deceit,  how- 
ever, for,  after  it  was  passe<l,  we  discovered  that  as  no  duty  was  specially 
provided  for  burlaps  exceeding  00  inches  in  width,  they  had  to  come  in 
under  i>aragrai)h  «*i»>0,  at  40  i)er  (?ent  ad  vah)rem,  equal  to  fully  2J  cents 
per  pound.  I  know  of  tioor  oih;loth  nmnufa<*turers  who  were  so  deceived 
that  when  their  attention  was  drawn  to  it  they  would  not  believe  it 
until,  in  answer  to  their  telegram  to  Washington,  their  Eepresentative 
confirmed  it.  They  were  very  much  surprised  and  disgusted,  but  being 
loyal  Republicans  they  kei)t  quiet. 

In  addressing  this  connnuni<*ation  U}  your  committee  I  express  only 
my  individual  oiunion  for  your  consideration  in  regard  to  duty  on  bur* 
lai>s.  That  article  is  practically  a  raw  material  to  floor  oilcloth  niana< 
facturers  and  bag  manufacturers;  tliey  certainly  can  not  get  domestic 
goods  for  their  trade,  and  have  to  ijuport  and  i)ay  duty  on  the  article 
of  burla])s.  There  are  numerous  bag  factories  tor  manufacturing  bags 
(from  imported  burlai)s)  all  over  this  country,  also  many  large  and 
important  floor  oilcloth  fac'tories.  These  two  industries,  thereforo^ 
should  be  ]»rote(;ti?d  by  a  ceitain  amount  of  duty  on  the  articles  they 
turn  out,  viz:  Bags  and  floor  oihdoths,  but  burlaps,  if  placed  ou  the 
free  list,  w<>uld  be  wel<'omed  with  delight  by  all  consumers. 
Yours,  resi»ect  fully, 

Wm.  B.  CUNNlNGnAM. 

^'eav  Youk,  August  30,  [SOJ. 
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(Panffimph  S94.) 

SiB:  Since  I  sent  yon  my  statement  I  have  obtained  some  information 
about  Califoniia  importations  of  jute  goods.  The  annual  importations 
by  California  are  reported  as  follows,  viz.,  about  30,000,000  burlap 
bags,  and  burlap  cloth  equal  to  about  3,000,000  bags  from  Calcutta. 

I  notice  from  published  reports  of  hearings  that  no  one  has  asked 
for  any  advance  in  burlap  duties,  but  those  who  have  appeared  before 
your  committee  have  asked  for  reductions,  viz,  Messrs.  Bemis,  Biddle, 
and  Cooper. 

The  floor  oilcloth  manufacturers  I  notice  asked  fot  an  increase  of 
duty  on  cheap  oilcloths  because  the  present  duty  does  not  afford  them 
enough  protection  against  shipments  of  cheap  oilcloths  from  foreign 
manufacturers.  The  foreign  oilcloths  are  made  on  free  burlaps,  whereas 
American  oilcloth  manufacturers  have  to  pay  40  per  cent  duty  on 
their  burlaps.  If  that  duty  was  abolished  or  largely  reduced  it  would 
be  equal  to  so  much  additional  saving  (protection)  to  American  manu- 
facturers of  floor  oilcloths  that  they  would  not  need  any  increase  of 
present  tariff*  on  floor  oilcloths,  to  protect  them.  With  free  burlaps 
and  present  tariff  on  floor  oilcloths,  it  seems  to  me  American  oilcloth 
manufacturers  would  be  amply  protected. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  B.  Cunningham. 
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(pMngnpk  304.) 


233  State  Steeet, 
Boston^  September  16j  1893. 

Sib  :  Permit  me  to  say  that  any  urgency  comes  from  the  simple 
fact  that  the  duty  on  burlaps  is  excessive,  a  needless  hardship,  and 
only  exists  as  a  tribute  to  the  American  idea  of  protection — that, 
although  a  large  manufacturer,  I  recognize  thattheneeds  of  the  nation 
properly  take  precedence  of  a  personal  interest;  that  I  fail  to  see  why 
what  benefits  the  whole  country  and  those  who  do  business  with  me 
should  not  be  for  my  ultimate  good — while,  if  my  personal  interejiits  are 
subservient  to  the  good  of  the  many,  I  am  enough  of  an  American  to 
feel  they  should  not  handicap  other  and  greater  interests. 

The  gravest  misconception  exists  about  burlaps,  and  heretofore  the 
party  in  power  has  quite  failed  to  grasp  the  equities  in  the  case.  At 
this  time,  therefore,  I  have  a  natural  desire  to  have  the  question  decided 
VLjyon  its  merits. 

Truly,  yours, 

Wm.  L.  Chase. 

t  h 52 
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BURLAPS. 

(PanifrrAph  8€4.) 

California  Cotton  Mills  Co3ipant, 

Kant  Oal'land,  Ca/.,  September  12^  1893. 

Sir  :  It  is  not  England  or  tlie  other  Continental  nations  of  Europe  we 
luive  to  tear  most  as  competitors  in  the  United  States  markets— it  u 
Calentta.  The  (Joolie  labor  of  India  is  what  we  have  to  fear.  Wages 
there  are  so  low  compared  with  either  this  country  or  England,  Cal- 
cutta jute  manufactories  are  pfradually  dri\inp:  Great  Britain  oat  of 
the  markets  of  the  world  in  jute  products,  and  to-day  DuiuleOy  the  great 
jute  manufactiiriug  center  of  Europe,  is  half  idle.  Free  trade  there 
leaves  that  country  no  protection. 

We  have  prepared  a  comparative  statement  of  cost  of  mannfactar- 
ing  jute  in  this  country  and  in  Calcutta,  by  which  you  can  see  the 
measure  of  protection  we  need  here  to  be  able  to  pay  re^isonable  wages. 
Although  an  operator  in  this  country  can  do  relatively  far  more  work 
than  an  operator  in  Calcutta  on  the  same  class  of  niachineS|  yet  the 
<liflcrence  in  wages  is  so  great  we  could  not  compete  here  without  a 
large  measure  of  ])rotection.  We  have  based  our  calculations  on  101 
ounce  4()-inch  burlaps.  As  this  is  the  leading  jut«  fabric  sold  in  aU 
markets  and  taken  as  a  basis  for  all  ])rices  and  quotatiouSy  the  cost 
of  all  other  jute  fabrics  would  be  figured  in  proportion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  142  |>ersons  in  California  will  do  as  much 
work  in  ten  days  as  2'M  in  Calcutta  will  do  in  the  same  time.  Still  a 
yard  of  cloth  made  in  Calcutta  can  be  sold  landed  in  San  Francisco  fbr 
a  fraction  over  3  cents  a  yard,  whereas  the  cloth  made  here  will  coat 
nearly  4 J  cents. 

We  hope  yon  will  use  your  influence  to  do  what  you  can  to  protect 
our  industry  here.  We  have  now  been  running  our  mills  largely  on 
jute  goods  for  nearly  ten  years  and  our  ])roflts  at  the  best  have  never 
i)een  more  than  a  bare  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  We  liave  never 
employed  Chinese.  We  pay  our  help  as  you  will  see  from  the  incloaed 
stat(»ment  fair  wage*»,  and  so  far  the  employes  are  contented  but  an 
greatly  <*oncerned  least  the  ]»rotecticm  we  now  enjoy  against  Calcutta 
competition  should  be  i'eduoe<l. 
Yours,  resi)eet fully, 

Wm.  KUTIIERFOKD, 

Superhitt'tttlent  California  Cott-on  JtftUt. 


Cost  of  mann/ttrliinng  100,000  yarth  JO.o-ohhvc  4ff-inch  burlajt*  in  ("alifaruim, 

[Tuiimkc  luo.OOO  yunU  loAoiiiu;o4U-iuoIi  burlaps  would  nHiiiirofiit.riOOiMJUiKlHiirniif  fuU*<33(|ta^H' 

tlio  lalkor  of  14*.'  ]N>nHiiiH.  worlcin?  H»  <lnyM.  In  ]»«nr««  vn  «lay.] 

^i^  toiiH  of  raw  jute,  at  $60  per  ton $l,086b€0 

2  l»at<*luTs  (men),  at  $2  i>cr  day  eaoli $40. 00 

2  soft<'n«»rH,  at  $1 .75  per  day  each 35. 00 

8  ciirdtcMiders,  at  $1  por  day  oaoh 80. 00 

11*  dra win>;-frnnie  IiandH,  at  $1  per  day  eacli 120. 00 

2  rovinjj  LaudH,  at  $1  per  day  raoli 20. 00 

2  roving  helpers,  at  75  cont^  jut  flay  each 15. 00 

12  Npinners,  at  .*1.25  per  day  earh 150.00 

12  <lotlVTH,  at  60  cent8  per  day  each 72. 00 

S  spooI«-rs,  at  $1  per  day  each W>.  00 

1  hantl  sewer,  at  $1  per  dav 10. 00 

1  oiler,  at  $1.25  per  day./. ' 12.60 

2  truck  boys,  at  75  cents  per  day  i-arh 15. 00 

J  iiiachiDiHt.  at  ^  per  day 5W. 00 

1  apinning  foremau,  at  i|Si \K'^  ^^^V  •WJ.OO 

1  secoiid  Eand,  at  $1.50  v<dT  day 15,00 
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1  watchman,  at  $2J25  per  day $22. 50 

9  cop  winders,  at  $1.17  per  day  each 105. 30 

3  bcamers,  at  $2  per  day  each 60. 00 

3  warpers,  at  $l.jfe  per  day  each 37. 50 

46  weavers,  at  $1.25  per  day  each 575. 00 

3  loom  fixers,  at  $2.25  per  day  eacli 67. 50 

2  finishers,  at  $2  per  day  each 40. 00 

1  measurer,  at  $2  per  day 20. 00 

2  cloth  folders,  at  $2.25  per  day  each 45. 00 

2  packers,  at  $2.25  per  day  each 45. 00 

1  stamping  and  shipping  clerk,  at  $4  per  day 40. 00 

1  oiler  and  bell  fastener,  at  $1.75  per  day 17. 50 

1  foreman  weaver,  at  $3  per  day 30. 00 

$1, 829. 80 

Power,  oil,  taxes,  itisurauce,  depreciation  of  plant  and  husiuesH,  cxpfiises, 
and  interest  for  10  days 420. 00 

4, 244. 80 
Cost  of  100,000  yards  in  California,  $4,244.80;  cost  per  yard,  4.24  cents. 

Cost  of  manufaduring  100,000  yards  10.5'Ounce  dO-inch  hurlaps  in  Calcutta  and  laying 

it  down  in  California. 

[To  make  100.000  j^ards  standard  lO^-oniicc  40iiicli  burlnpn  vroxM  require  6f».500  pounds  of  juto 
(33^  tons)  and  labor  of  231  oi>erators  in  Calcutta,  working  10  dayM  and  10  hourrt  per  day.] 

Kupeea.    Kupee«. 

33i  tons  raw  jute,  at  150  rupees  per  ton 4, 987. 80 

4  men  batching,  at  1  rupee  per  day 40. 00 

4  helpers,  at  12  annas  per  day 30. 00 

12  card  tenders,  at  12  annas  per  day 108. 00 

18  drawing-frame  hands,  at  12  annas  per  day 135. 00 

4  roving- frame  hands,  at  12  annas  i>er  day  /. 30. 00 

20  spinners,  at  12  annas  per  day 150.  (M) 

16  doffers,  at  8  annas  per  day 80. 00 

12  spoolers,  at  12  annas  per  day 90. 00 

12  cop  winders,  at  12  annas  perday iK).  00 

2  oilers  and  band  sewers,  at  1  rupee  per  day 2^^-  ^* 

2  spare  hands,  at  12  annas  per  day 15. 00 

1  skilled  machinist,  at  8  rupees  per  day 80. 00 

1  skilled  helper,  at  2  rupees  per  day 20. 00 

1  overseer  spinning,  at  o  rupees  per  day ^'^-  JJJ 

1  skilled  helper,  at  2  rupees  per  day -*^-  ^ 

1  messenger,  at  1  rupee  per  day .^  - "  ^v^ 

4  warp  bcamers.  at  14  annas  per  day oo  «n 

3  warp  beaiiiers  helpers,  at  12  annas  per  day ^-*--  ^J 

90  weavers,  at  14  annas  per  day i '^^l?'  ?^ 

4  loom  fixers,  at  1  rupee  2  annas  per  (hiy o*i'  ah 

3  cloth  finishers,  at  1  rupee  per  day !  r   nn 

2  inspectors  and  measurers,  at  1  rupee  jier  «la y |^[J-  JJJJ 

3  cloth  folders,  at  1  rupe.e  per  day ^il   m 

3  cloth  packers,  at  1  rupee  per  day 'Y'  {!9 

1  oiler,  at  1  rupee  per  day w  w 

1  band  fixer,  at  14  annas  per  day Ji'  /»h 

1  skilled  machinist,  weaver,  at  8  rupees  ]»er  day vi  Iwi 

1  foreman,  weaver  and  finislier,  at  8  rupees  ])vt  day in  no 

1  second  hand,  at  4  rupees  per  day ". lui'  m 

1  bookkeeper,  at  6  rupees  per  day ^»  m 

1  pay  clerk,  at  8  rupees  per  day : onm 

1  engineer,  at  8  rupees  per  day .^vuaju  ^ 

Power,  oil,  insurance,  taxes,  interest,  depreciation,  repairs,  etc.,  119  rupees 

per  day i .  -  -  -  " ' '  —  % —  *     '  l»X).  00 

Freight,  Voinmission,  iiisnranre,  brokirngc,  etc.,  from  ('ai<iitta  to  San  Iran- 

Cisco i»^>.0.00 

7,  827.  CK) 

Counting  the  rupee  equal  to  31  cents  United  States  moiie.V-  ^^.^^  '^'"''}'\  I!"!^*'   ^^V' 
total  cost  of  100,000  yards  laid  down  in  Sau  Frauciaco  $:j,04b.4J,  or  cohi  i)ei   yard-. 

3.04  cout8. 
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JUTE  ANDBUni-APS. 

(I'lngnph  804.1 


Chelsea  Jute  Milu^ 
A'cMt  York,  September  18j  1S93. 

Jute, — Tbe  average  annual  coiiBiiuiption  ot'juteiii  tlie Uuited Stateit 
avcordiug  to  the  report  of  W.  S.  Diihuid  uf  Jntiiiary  I,  1UD3,  waa,  tot 
the  yearb  18t)0,  1891,  and  1892, 136,248  bales.  Tlie  aiinual  average  fiir 
the  six  years  previous  was  90,690  bales,  showing  an  increitse  (rf  a' 
50  per  cent.  It  is  practically  impos-sible  to  get  the  iucreasedi 
tion  of  manufactured  goods  from  year  to  year  in  this  country,  £ 
figures  given  of  the  consumption  of  raw  jute  show  very  acourateljtha 
total  increase  in  the  manufactured  products  of  all  kinds  when  lakflD 
for  a  series  of  years. 

Tarns. — From  the  Dundee  trade  reports  of  January  15, 1890,  Bad 
January  11,  1803,  we  learn  that  the  average  annual  exportatioD  (vjnfee 
yarns  from  Dundee  to  the  United  States  for  the  four  years  Crom  18B7 
to  1890,  inclusive,  was  13,877.300  pounds,  and  that  the  average  fiir  tha 
years  1891  and  1S92  was  3,429,750  pounds,  or  a  decrease  of  9,447^600' 
IKiunds  per  year,  which  difl'ereuce  has  been  wholly  supplied  by  tha 
increase  of  the  American  output,  the  consumption  of  yarns  in  tiiis 
country  having  increased  rather  than  decreased  during  the  past  two 
years.  A  broker  in  yarns  informed  us  last  week  that,  quality  for  qoal- 
ity,  yams  were  chea])er  to-day  in  this  market  than  ever  beftire  in  tka 
livst  twenty -live  years,  during  which  time  lie  has  been  actively  engagad 
iu  their  sale. 

The  increase  in  the  pro<Iuctiou  of  the  American  mills  since  the  pa^ 
sage  of  the  last  tariff  bill  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  raw  jnte  'waa 
placed  by  it  on  the  free  list.    Before  that  time  the  jute-yam  market  of 
the  country  was  virtually  controlled  by  the  Dundee  spinnera.    ^Dw 
former  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  raw  jute  was  of  itself  a  muc 
tbau  it  would  appear  upon  its  face.    If  this  duty  had  t 
1C,(HIU  bales  of  jute  which  we  luu'cbased  at  different  tim 
past  twelve  months  it  would  ha^e  averaged  less  tliau  one 
per  imund,  and  on  some  purchases  have  been  under  thre 
cent  per  pound,  so  that  free  raw  material  to  tliis  iudusti 
of  a  very  small  percentage  of  tiie  cost  of  even  the  eheape 
nets.     We,  tlierefore,  believe  we  arc  stating  the  case  ( 
when  we  say  that  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  yai 
ill  order  to  nuiiutaiD  the  trade  which  the  American  mills 
which  is  given  to  them  by  the  small  su^■illg  which  was  efl 
iug  jute  upon  the  free  list. 

Carpets. — Jute  or  "  henij) "  cariiets,  as  they  are  someti 
the  trade,  are  not  extensively  manufactured  iu  this  c^oin 
the  demand  for  the  <!beaper  grades  is  entirely  met  by  tl 
of  our  own  mills.  We  would  ask  that  the  present  spei 
cents  per  square  yard  be  retained  and  that  it  be  not  cha 
valorem  rate  because  the  manufacturer  is  now  enabled  to 
what  foreign  competition  he  must  meet,  and  so  far  it  he 
to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer,  as  the  prices  of  jute  car 
tui-ed  in  thi.s  county  have  steadily  declined  for  the  post  i 

The  report  of  the  chief  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
merce  and  Xavigation  for  the  year  ending  June. "{o,  1S92,  p: 
au  average  ad  valorem  duty  of  IS.M  per  cent  on  jute  cui'| 
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present  rate  of  6  cents  per  sqnare  yard.  This  ad  valorem  duty  of  18.54 
per  cent  is  based  upon  carpets  of  the  higher  grades  only,  upon  which 
much  labor  is  expended,  and  therefore  appears  correspondingly  small. 
These  are  produced,  if  at  all  in  this  country,  only  to  a  limited  extent 
and  have  a  very  small  sale. 

Burlap. — The  extension  of  the  jute  industry,  if  at  all,  must  be  in  the 
increased  manufacture  of  cloth,  as  the  yarn  consumption  is  practically 
supplied  by  our  own  mills.  The  natural  development  of  the  industry 
is,.hrst,  in  the  manufacture  of  yarn,  and  after  that  has  become  efficient 
the  manufacturing  of  cloth.  If  it  is  to  be  increased  so  a«  to  supply  the 
wants  of  our  own  people  we  would  ask  that  the  present  duty  of  l|  cents 
per  pound  on  burlap  under  60  inches  in  width  be  retained.  The  Bemis 
Brothers  Bag  Company,  of  Boston,  who  are,  perhaps,  the  largest  users 
of  burlap  in  United  States  if  not  in  the  world,  have  asked  you  for  a 
reduction  of  one-eighth  cent  per  pound.  As  the  same  company  thouglit 
If  cents  fair  three  years  ago  we  are  unable  to  see  why  there  should  be 
any  change  in  the  rate,  even  to  so  limited  an  extent,  as  the  conditions 
are  the  same  now  as  then. 

The  present  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  goods  over  60  inches  in  width  we 
believe  is  fair,  because  they  are  very  much  more  expensive  to  manufac- 
ture than  the  narrow  width.  For  example,  one  of  the  machines  used 
in  finishing  them  costs  $10,000,  and  the  difference  between  the  duty  of 
If  cents  per  pound  on  the  narrower  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
wider  is  only  commensurate  with  their  increased  cost. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  manufacture  of  a  pound  of  jute  yarn  is  larger  than  that  in  yarns 
of  the  same  size  made  out  of  other  products;  that  is  to  say,  the  cost 
of  manufacture  of  jute  yams  to-day  worth  6  cents  per  pound  is  fully  50 
per  cent  of  their  value.  In  flax  yarns  of  the  same  size,  for  illustration, 
the  cost  of  manufacture  is  not  to  exceed  33  per  cent  of  their  value,  and 
the  same  rule,  we  are  informed,  will  apply  to  cotton  yarns.  We  call 
your  attention  to  this  fact  because  it  is  often  lost  vsight  of  on  account 
of  the  low  selling  price  of  jute  products,  and  people,  therefore,  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  percentage  of  cost  is  also  correspondingly  low. 

We  ask  you  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duties  upon  jute  prod- 
ucts for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  Because  of  the  difference  in  wages  between  Dundee,  Calcutta,  and 
America.  We  pay  two  and  one-quarter  times  as  much  for  making  the 
same  product  in  America  as  they  do  in  Dundee,  and  many  times  as 
much  as  is  paid  in  Calcutta.  This  ratio  of  wages  between  the  United 
States  and  Dundee  is  taken  from  the  reports  of  superintendents  of 
different  mills  in  both  Dundee  and  the  United  States,  and  fairly  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  for  a  pound  of  the  same 
product  in  both  places,  as  the  Scotch  worker  is  in  general  as  efficient 
a«  our  own,  and  the  quantity  of  product  of  a  fixed  quality  is  deter- 
mined by  the  machine  itself,  and  not  by  the  hand  that  operates  it. 

(2)  The  cost  of  our  mills  here,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  more  than 
double  what  it  is  in  Scotland.  We  are  informed  that  a  mill  can  there 
be  erected  at  a  cost  of  from  55  to  60  cents  per  square  foot.  W^e  know 
that  a  modern  mill  of  the  best  construction  and  insurance  equipment 
costs  twice  as  much  in  this  country.  This  increased  cost  means  also 
greatly  increase  of  taxes,  as  you  know. 

(3)  Because  the  machinery  is  not  made  here  and  is  imported  under  a 
large  tariff  impost. 

(4)  Because  the  freight  rates  from  Calcutta,  which  recently  have  been 
as  low  as  |3|  per  ton,  and  from  Dundee  are  about  one-sixth  of  a  cent 
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)>er  pound,  affonl  no  protpcfion,  ns  m-g  nrc  nbligert  to  pay  a  con 
ing  rateniwu  raw  loiiterial. 

(5)  Because  it  iH  :i  well  known  fact  to  all  who  are  uoiive 
the  jut«  mauutiactoriDg  that  it  ha»  beeu  conducted  in  this  coa&tiy  ata 
minimum  profit  on  account  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  compratin 
and  with  an  unusually  large  capital  at  risk  in  proportion  to  the  valoeitf 
the  output,  so  that  any  lower  duties  ooiild  bu  balanced  only  by  a  redaO' 
tion  of  wages. 

(6)  Because  the  price  of  jute  product'^  has  decreased  in  cost  to  tke 
consumer  during  the  past  three  years  as  a  result  of  home  competition 
until  to-day  a  tirst-class  jute  carpet  yarn,  for  illustration,  ia  aoldatii 
cents  per  pound. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tKlC 
on  jute  products  has  not  been  increas<'d  in  either  of  the  last  two  bills. 
8ubmittiDg  this  statement  to  your  careful  and  thoughtful  conaidcn^ 
tion  I  remain,  in  behalf  of  the  Chelsea  Jute  Mills  of  New  York,  l>el- 
phin  Jute  Mills  of  Sew  Jersey,  AUeutuwu  Spinning  Ooinpuiy  nt, 
Pennsylvania. 

IToura,  very  respectful  Ir, 

Fbank  L.  Babbott. 

We  also  wish  to  state  that  the  jntc  mills  are  not  at  present  and  nevo 
have  been  in  a  trust,  and  to  add  that  Jute  is  the  upper  part  of  thejote 
plant  of  which  jute  butts  are  the  stubble.  Cotton  bagging  is  nutfe 
entirely  of  jute  butts  and  not  of  jute. 

The  following  companies  manufacture  iute  in  some  form:'  f  hulncn 
Jute  Mills,  New  Tork:  Dolphin  Jute  Mills,  Patersoti,X.J.;  PlanetMilh, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Tucker  and  Carter  Cordage  Company,  BrooklynTS. 
Y.;  Allen  town  Spinning  Company,  Allentowu 
lyn,  N.  Y.;   Travers  Brothers,  New  York;  i 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Fa. ;  .fobn  T.  Bailey 
Finley  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wilmiugtou 
Wilmington,  Uel. ;  Thomas  Jackson  &  Co.,  1 
&  Edwards,  Paterson,   N.  J,;   Pearson  Cor 
Mass.;  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company,  L 
Jute  Mills,  San  Francisco, Cal.;  SanQuentiii 
Lamont  &  Robinson,  Paterson,  N,  .7.;  Plymo 


OUAIN  BAGS. 

(Pwacnph  tOC.) 

New  Y 
Sir:  1  would  call  yoiu-  attention  to  the  faci 
discussion  in  the  last  few  months  concerning 
imirartatiou  of  second-hand  grain  bags.  Thit 
by  the  committee  appoints  by  Secretary  Oar 
have  found  that  nome  bags  which  were  enten 
make  and  were  dutiable.  This  question  hm 
shape  every  few  months  since  the  passage  of 
vious  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  act  the 
exported  from  the  United  States  witji  Americ 
drawback  had.  been  obtained  should  be  ent 
McKinley  wt  provides  that  only  such  bags  t 
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the  United  States  and  were  exported  without  having  obtained  draw- 
back should  be  admitted  free.  Aft^r  a  bag  has  been  filled  with  ^ruin 
and  lain  abroad  for  several  years  it  is  impossible,  upon  its  reimporta- 
tion into  the  United  States  and  examination,  for  any  examiner  or 
expert  to  state  whether  the  bag  is  of  foreign  or  American  manufacture, 
as  the  process  of  manufacturing  is  identical  in  both  countries.  1  there- 
fore would  submit  to  your  committee  that  it  would  be  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country  at  large  and  to  the  bag  trade  in  general  to  have  this 
state  of  affairs  done  away  with,  and  think  that  an  equal  duty  should  be 
imposed  upon  all  second-hand  bags,  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic 
manufacture-.  This  would  prevent  any  attempt  of  evasion  of  the  cus- 
tom-house laws  and  would  greatly  simplify  the  work  of  the  custom- 
house examiners,  as  all  goods  would  then  be  weighed  on  the  docks,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  all  other  bags  with  the  exception  of  the  above 
mentioned,  whereas  these  have  to  go  to  public  stores. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  is  2  cents  per  pound.  If  the  committee  is 
in  favor  of  reducing  this  duty  to  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  all  second-hand  bagii,  this  would  much  facilitate  the  collec- 
tions of  duty  on  all  second-hand  bags,  would  start  up  other  imi)orta- 
tions  and  thus  increase  the  amount  collected  therefor,  and  would  be 
sufficient  protection  to  the  home  trade,  also  would  thus  satisfy  all  par- 
ties concerned,  from  the  people  down. 
Yours,  respectfdlly, 

Percy  Kent. 
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(Pftnyniph  S66.) 

New  York,  Scptetnber  11,  1S93. 

Sir:  We  present  for  consideration  of  your  committ<ie  the  question  of 
free  entry  of  bags  of  foreign  origin,  and  which,  on  being  imported,  pay 
a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  and  are  used  for  the  exportation  of  Ameri- 
can products.  About  30,000,000  of  such  bags,  known  as  '*  centals/'  and 
used  principally  in  exporting  wheat  from  California  and  other  Paciiic 
ports,  are  imported  and  pay  duty,  and  it  is  a  question  under  i)resent 
tariff  whether  they  are  entitled  to  free  entry  on  being  returned.  Under 
former  tariffs  of  1875  and  1883  they  were,  viz :  Article  381.  "And  bags 
other  than  of  American  manufacture,  in  which  grain  shall  have  been 
actually  exported  from  the  United  States,  returned  emjity,  are  entitled 
to  admission  free  of  duties,''  etc.  If  these  bags  are  to  be  on  the  free 
list  the  word  "other''  should  be  restored.  The  bags  made  on  the 
Pacific  coast  receive  drawback  to  full  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the 
imported  cloth  (less  1  per  cent),  and  they  are  made  in  size  and  sewing 
to  imitate  the  Calcutta  bags,  so  that  it  has  made  complications  in 
returning  these  bags  for  duty;  so  close  is  the  distinction,  our  appraiser 
returning  American  made  bags  as  dutiable,  while  in  other  ports  none 
is  made  and  they  are  all  returned  free,  under  Treasury  Regulations, 
(>(;tober  20,  1890.  Rather  than  have  this  discrimination  it  would  be 
better  to  make  all  bags  imported  into  the  United  States  dutiable, 
whether  exported  with  American  produce  or  not,  and  not  allow  any 
drawback,  as  the  cloth  is  alreiidy  manufactured,  the  only  process  being 
to  cut  the  size  and  run  a  thread  with  a  sewing  machine,  costing  about 
25  cents  per  100,  or  one-fourth  cent  per  bag,  and  getting  a  refund  on 
certain  kinds  of  1^  cents  per  bag. 
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Present  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound  is  excessive,  1 
importiug  lieavy  bags.  Former  war  tariff  waa  40  f 
burlaps,  SO  \yer  cent. 

With  iVeo  jnte,  and  full  amount  of  duty  retiiriie 
burlaps,  the  bag  maimtacturers  are  especially  favor 
Bespectfully, 

H.  I 


nYDBAULTC  HOSE. 


Eureka  Fire  Hos: 
A>w  York,  8i 

We,  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Compnny  of  Sew  Yorl 
factm-era  of  tire  hose  in  the  United  States,  beg  that 
sideration  to  the  following  statements  regarding  the  1 
linen  hydraulic  hose. 

We  are  not  among  those  manufacturers  who  reqni 
tariff  t«  protect  oiu"  interests,  for  were  it  possible  tc 
ule  the  raw  material  required  for  the  class  of  goo 
linen  hose  yarns,  from  the  flniahed  product  of  mam 
of  great  magnitude^  and  permit  us  to  have  free  raw  i 
that  the  advantage  of  having  the  markets  of  the  'v 
our  linen  hose  would  more  than  compensate  us  for 
duties  upon  goods  of  this  class;  bat  as  sachadivisio 
it  is  necessary  that  tariff  duties  shall  be  mainttiined 
will  permit  them  to  remain  in  such  manner  as  wil 
protection  to  the  linen-hose  trade  in  the  liome  mark 
a  positive  injury  t«  it,  as  they  were  before  the  enact 
tariff. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  tariff  an  ad 
equal  per  cent  was  levied  upon  both  linen  yams  a 
so  that  the  only  protection  afforded  to  manufaotun 
this  country  was  simply  the  duty  apon  the  cost  of 
hose  alone,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  prevent 
hose  fabrics;  bat,  aa  we  endeavored  to  show  in  a  It 
eral  years  ago  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  the: 
Treasury,  such  hose  was  almost  invariably  uudervali 
who  has  had  a  practical  experience  of  nearly  tweuti 
factnre  of  linen  hose,  believes  that  it  is  entirely  imi 
classify  such  hose  without  hydraulic  teats  in  each  in 
yarns  require  a  finishing  process  that  is  to  a  certaii 
themselves,  it  being  one  that  causes  them  to  swell 
in  ordinary  yarns,  in  order  that  the  hose  may  becon 
wet,  and  experience  has  taught  the  writer  that  s< 
best  manufacturers  of  such  yarns  make  yarn  to  a  sa 
the  same  result  when  woven  into  hose  as  hose  die 
sample  will  give,  and  it  is  eqnally  difficnlt  to  jad| 
of  linen  hose  without  hydraulic  test. 

Is  one  instance  some  linen  hose  sold  by  a  competi 
was  of  aach  excellent  appearance  that  the  writer 
acknowledge  that  it  was  the  best  appearing  boB< 
seen,  bnt  a  hydranlic  test  proved  it  to  be  almost  if 
for  protective  purposes,  and  the  maoufacturers  ce 
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If  it  is  impossible  for  expert  yarn  and  hose  maiinfactiirois  to  jiulffe  of 
the  quality  of  yarns  and  hose  without  hydraulic  tests,  how  much  more 
impossible  is  it  for  a  customs  appraiser  to  properly  judge  of  its  value  by 
a  mere  sux)erficial  examination. 

The  foregoing  arguments  in  a  little  different  form  were  presented,  as 
before  stated,  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury',  and,  before 
the  adoption  of  the  present  tariff  act,  to  your  honorable  predecessors; 
and  as  a  result  a  specific  duty  was  substituted  for  the  former  ad  valo- 
rem duty,  and  such  a  schedule  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  man- 
ufacturers of  this  country. 

The  proper  amount  of  such  specific  duty  was  gotten  by  adding  cost 
of  manufacture  of  better  qualities  of  hose  to  the  cost  of  the  material 
contained  therein  when  laid  down  duty  free  in  this  country,  and  then 
making  a  specific  duty  that  would  equal  an  ad  valorem  rate  upon  that 
cost  if  taxed  at  the  same  per  cent  as  the  raw  material  it  contained.  The 
tariff'  upon  the  better  class  of  hose  is,  therefore,  almost  precisely  the 
same  as  if  it  were  taxed  at  the  ad  valorem  rate,  and  is  perfectlyfair  to 
the  Government,  manufacturer,  importer,  and  c(msumer,  but  it  may  be 
argued  that  such  ad  valorem  rjite  is  almost  prohibitive  upon  the  lower 
qualities  of  hose,  and  to  a  certain  extent  such  is  the  case,  but  owing  to 
the  keenness  of  competition  among  domestic  manufacturers  such  hose 
to-day  is  selling  at  the  lowest  price  it  has  ever  sold.  Even  if  the  present 
form  of  specific  duty  did  prohibit  the  importation  of  the  lower /qualities 
of  linen  hydraulic  hose  entirely,  we  take  the  ground  that  in  doing  so  it 
would  be  conferring  a  public  benefit,  for  we  assert— and  we  are  the. 
largest  manufacturers  of  the  lower  as  well  as  the  better  grade  of  linen 
hydraulic  hose  in  the  country — that  it  would  tend  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  property  from  fire  if  not  only  the  importation  but  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  the  poorest  grades  of  hose  were  suppressed. 

This  company  makes  large  quantities  of  such  hose,  because  foreign 
manufacturers  produced  a  demand  for  it,  though  we  have  never  pro- 
duced as  low  qualities  as  were  formerly  imported,  but  it  is  sold  with- 
out the  company's  name  upon  it,  and  we  never  recommend  it  for  fire 
protective  purposes,  except  to  say  that  it  is  good  of  its  kind. 

It  is  used  only  to  satisfy  the  eyes  of  insurance  surveyors,  but  its  use 
is  now  prohibited  by  the  associated  mutual  insurance  companies  in 
buildings  insured  by  them. 

We  therefore  pray,  that  in  any  revision  of  the  tariff  that  your  honor- 
able committee  may  recommend,  that  the  present  form  of  a  specific  duty 
may  be  retained,  even  if  subjected  to  a  reduction,  in  proportion  to  any 
reduction  you  may  make  in  the  ad  valorem  rate  imposed  upon  linen 
yarns,  and  we  respectfully  offer  as  our  grounds  for  such  request  the 
reasons  hereinbefore  named,  viz : 

That  it  is  impossible  tojustly  appraise  values  of  hydraulic  hose  with- 
out hydraulic  test;  that  the  present  specific  duty  upon  hose  is  no 
more  than  an  equable  ad  valorem  rate  would  amount  to  upon  better 
grades  of  hose;  and  upon  inferior  grades  of  hose  price  in  this  country 
has  not  been  increased,  and  so  far  as  it  has  tended  to  prohibit  importa- 
tion of  worthless  hose  it  has  conterred  a  benefit  upon  the  property  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

EuBEKA  Fire  Hose  Co., 

B.  L.  Stowe, 

Treasurer, 
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(Parafraph  300.) 

Thursday,  September  7, 1803. 

8TATE1CENT  OF  MR.  OEOBOE  W.  BLABOH. 

^rr.  Chairman:  1  represent  the  Georj^je  W.  Blaboii  Company,  PhO- 
ii4le1pliia,  luamifacturers  of  Door  oilclotli  aud  liiioleiini.  The  present 
duty  on  our  proods  of  value  of  25  cents  i)er  scjuarc  yard  and  under  is 
40  per  eentaxl  valorem.  The  duty  on  oilcloth  and  linoleum  per  square 
yard  above  25  cents,  I  think,  is  15  ceiits  a  yard  specific  and  30  per  cent 
ad  valoiem.  In  classifying  these  two  prices  or  values,  the  protection 
or  tariff  on  the  goods  below  25  cents  is  rather  small  or  limited.  It  is  a 
pretty  hard  scratch  for  the  manufacturer  to  comi)ete  with  the  foreigner 
on  goods  valued  at  less  than  25  cents  wltli  the  40  per  cent  duty,  bat 
above  25  cents  the  tariff  on  that  class  of  goods  is  rather  stiff.  The 
output  of  these  goods,  I  suppose,  three-fourths  of  floor  covering  made 
of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  is  inade  and  sold  for  less  than  25  cents  a 
square  yard.  The  reason  this  protection  or  duty  is  required  is,  oar 
labor  i)robably  is  about  33  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  making  a  yard  of  oil* 
cloth,  and  at  least  on  any  flgures  you  make  the  price  we  pay  for  oar 
labor  is  fully  25  per  cent  more  than  paid  in  Scotlaiid  or  anywhere.  I 
know  myself  some  of  the  men  employed  in  our  works  have  received  30 
shillings  per  week  on  the  other  side,  and  we  pay  them  $15  per  week, 
just  double.  But  I  should  say  the  average  of  wages  was  about  50  i>w 
cent  more.  Eemember  we  im])ort  all  the  foundation  of  our  goods; 
there  is  very  little  of  it  made  in  this  country,  jute  burlaps,  and  the 
duty  on  those  goods  is  40  per  cent  for  over  60  inches  wide.  The  oil- 
cloth manufacturer  uses  very  few  goods  under  60  inches.  I  believe 
the  duty  on  jute  burlaps  less  than  60  inches  wide  is  30  per  cent|  bat  on 
what  is  used  in  oilcloth  and  linoleum  manufactories  the  duty  is  40  per 
cent.  We  are  satisfied  with  that,  but  we  have  a  pretty  hard  fight  on 
this  low  i)rice  goods  as  that  is  three-quarters  of  our  output,  but  we  will 
be  satisfied  to  have  the  tariff  remain  as  it  is;  but  if  you  make  any 
change  at  all,  what  would  suit  me  would  be  to  make  it  a  specific  daty 
on  those  goods,  as  the  goods  are  often  undervalued;  one  invoice  ia  made 
for  paying  duty  and  another  one  for  the  purchaser.  1  would  like  ths 
duty  on  goods  valued  at  25  cents  and  under  at  about  30  per  cent  and 
5  cents  a  square  yard,  and  I  would  be  satisfied  for  goods  valued  at 
over  25  cents  a  yard  to  be  10  cents  a  square  yard  and  30  x>er  cent^  as  it 
is  now. 

The  difference  in  making  goods  in  this  country  and  the  other  side  is 
altogether  in  the  labor  and  material.  For  instance,  white  lead,  which 
enters  to  a  ceitain  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  is  worth 
<ibout  6^  cents  here  and  about  3f  cents  in  London.  In  regard  to  bur- 
laps, I  cimld  not  suggest  or  ask  to  have  the  duty  umch  reduced  oa 
them,  because  if  the  duty  was  20  per  cent  on  burlaps  I  do  not  think  it 
would  bring  another  yard  into  the  country.  We  do  not  order  goodfl 
until  we  want  them,  and  no  one  else  does.  Those  are  my  views,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  committee.  That  is  about 
the  idea  1  have  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  will  retire.  Mr.  Potter  is  here^ . 
who  represents  the  Potter  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  would  Bka 
to  hear  him,  and  possibly  the  committee  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  machinery  very  largely! 
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Mr.  Blabon.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  improvements  in  the  machinery  in 
the  last  few  years! 

Mr.  Blabon.  Very  mach,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  year  or  two? 

Mr.  Bl^on.  It  does  not  go  back  so  far;  within  the  last  five  years, 
you  may  say. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  printing  machines  for  linoleum  been 
invented  and  patented! 

Mr.  Blabon.  But  we  still  run  in  our  place  over  100  hand  printers. 
There  are  a  good  many  goods  to  which  you  can  not  apply  machinery. 
For  instance,  wide  sheetd  4  yards  wide,  and  some  of  it  have  large  bor- 
ders, and  for  such  things  of  that  kind  you  would  have  to  keep  a  pretty 
large  number  of  hands.  If  it  had  not  been  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  the  cheapening  of  goods  by  the  machinery  to  which  you  refer  and 
the  tariff  on  goods  valued  at  less  than  25  cents  a  yard,  we  could  not 
have  competed  or  succeeded  at  all  in  making  goods  against  the  foreign 
manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  better  machinery  than  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers! 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  better  machinery.  I  think 
that  most  of  them  over  there  at  this  time  are  supplied  with  modern 
processes  of  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  regard  to  these  steam  printers  you  are  using 
now,  is  that  used  abroad  also! 

Mr.  Blabon.  They  have  machinery  over  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  they  are  as  perfect  and  do  their  work  as  well  as  the 
American  goods;  a  great  many  goods  I  have  seen  from  the  other  side 
are  imperfect  samples.  In  fact  there  are  a  great  many  goods  made  in 
Scotland  that  could  not  be  sold  in  this  country  at  any  price.  Those 
people  take  and  use  them,  but  we  could  not  do  anything  witli  them ; 
but  the  price  of  their  goods  is  very  low,  very  low. 

Mr.  Burrows.  How  do  prices  compare  with  prices  of  five  or  ten  years 
ago! 

Mr.  Blabon.  They  are  very  much  less. 

Mr.  Burrows.  How  much. 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  should  say  25  to  40  per  cent.  The  competition  with 
the  American  manufacturers  is  very  severe,  sir.  Witliout  regard  to 
calling  in  foreign  competitors  they  are  ready  to  take  each  other's  heads 
off  here. 

Mr.  Breokinribge.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  foreign  prices! 

Mr.  Blabon.  Our  prices  here!  Well,  if  you  take  the  duties  we  pay 
and  the  difference  in  labor  from  the  price  they  get  on  the  other  side  on 
the  continent,  their  prices  are  less  than  ours. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  causes,  I  am  speaking 
about  facts.  You  take  a  given  article.  What  is  the  difference  in  price 
on  any  given  article  here  and  abroad! 

Mr."  Blabon.  I  do  not  think  the  price  now  would  vary  but  a  very 
slight  shadow.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  correct 
importation  from  works  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.    Do  you  export  any  of  your  goods! 

Mr.  Blabon.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.  We  send  a  few  goods  to  Sydney 
and  Melbouine,  Australia,  and  we  formerly  had  a  large  trade  with 
Canada,  but  that  has  been  cut  off  by  the  Canadian  duties. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Have  you  not  been  able  to  secure  some  trade 
under  the  reciprocity  treaties! 
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Mr,  BlAhok.  Xo,  sir;  we  have  not.- 

Mr.  BRECKiNRinoE.  How  long  have  you  been  lining  this  steam  ^fnt- 
Jng  niiicbiiic? 

Jlr.  Blabon.  I  think  our  house  wloptert  it  about  three  or  font  yean 
apo,  four  years  may  be. 

Mr.  Gkab.  Is  it  not  a  Tact  that  in  tropical  rlimates  like  the  bonntrta 
where  we  have  reciprocity  treaties  they  do  not  U8e  eovering  for  floont 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  do  not  tliink  tbey  do  much. 

Mr.  UoPKiNB,  What  le<l  to  the  adoption  of  these  steam  printiBg 
maehines  of  which  yon  speak;  waa  it  tlie  mannfacturers  of  this  ooob- 
try — where  you  could  see  improvements  could  be  made  by  macbineryt 

Mr.  BLABtJN.  We  did  not  take  our  patents  from  Maj.  McKinley,  nt 
we  were  tryng  to  make  as  many  yards  as  possible  for  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yon  spoke,  in  answer  to  the  chnirnian,  about  oertalB 
machines  yon  used.    That  is  a  patent  machine,  is  it  notT 

Mr.  Blabon.  That  is  rather  an  open  question.    It  was  patented^bnt 
there  has  been  some  little  change;  and  it  is  pretty  hard 
a  patent  in  this  country  which  will  hold  water.    I  have  pa 
price  for  a  patent  and  pretty  soon  I  found  I  bought  it 
market. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Yon  say  tl\e  labor  cost  is  30  per  ceott 

Mr.  Blabon,  Ot  our  goods;  yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Is  there  anything  but  the  differencf 
American  and  European  labor  which  you  need  protectio 

Mr.  Blabon.  Arc  not  we  obliged  to  import  every  yard 
for  those  goods  and  pay  40  per  cent  dntyt  When  we  i 
18,000  or  :iO,000  yards  a  day  and  the  difl'erence  between 
ijcotland  and  the  one  bere  is  40  per  cent,  and  when  tt 
landed 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Then  you  want  relief  from  the  tariS  on 
rialt 

Mr.  Blabon.  No,  sir;  not  a  particle,.!  dont.    Not  a  bi 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Do  you  import  all  of  your  burla 

Mr.  Blabos.  Yes,  sir;  all  eicopt  about  a  cart  load  a  j 
factory  in  Brooitl.vn  or  somewhere. 

Mr.  Bbeckinkidge.  When  you  are  getting  material  t 
tory,  what  part  of  the  cost  of  your  material  is  reprw 
bur  laps  1 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  understand — the  groundwork,  the 
have  not  got  tliat  figurcdout,  bntit  is  on  low-price  goodi 
very  low.     We  make  a  very  good  floor  cloth  for  about  Xi. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidue.  I  am  not  asking  the  cost. 

Mr.  Blabon.  i'ou  ask  what  portion  of  it  enters  into  i 

Mr.  Bhrckineibgk.  I  will  illustrate  what  I  want  in  tl 
pose,  tor  instance,  you  take  100,  which  represents  whi 
material  which  you  have  to  assemble  to  make  your  lin 
per  cent  would  be  paid  for  burlaps,  25  per  cent  for  wh 
ceut — of  course  you  understand  I  do  not  give  it  exact 
oil,  and  soon.  1  want  to  tind  the  proportion,  the  percent 
different  materials  enter  into  the  com]H>sition  of  your  cl< 

Mr.  Blabon.  Well,  sir,  that  is  a  question  that  withi 
1  could  not  answer,  because  the  foundation  of  the  cloth 
and  sold  for  13  or  14  cents  a  square  yard  costs  as  much  \ 
made  into  floor  cloth  and  sold  for  4U  cents  a  square  yard 

Mr.  tiEAS.  Do  you  use  the  same  weight  of  burlaps 
barlspf 
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Mr.  Blabon.  lOJ  to  12  ounces. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  take  some  grade 
of  your  goods  and  give  us  in  per  cent  the  different  products  which 
goes  into  the  composition. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  he  was  about  to  tell  what  was  in  thel3jj-ccnt 
cloth. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  ordinary  lOounce  burlap  worth! 

Mr.  Blabon.  It  costs,  delivered  here,  about  6  cents. 

Mr.  Breckinbidqe.  That  6  cents  represents  what! 

Mr.  Blabon.  The  foundation  of  burlap  would  cost  about  6  cents  a 
square  yard. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  That  would  be  the  cost  of  the  burlap ! 

Mr.  Blabon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  How  much  now  of  white  lead! 

Mr.  Blabon.  In  the  cloth  that  is  sold  for  12  or  13  cents  a  yard  I 
would  not  call  in  very  much  white  lead. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  What  would  you  have  besides  the  burlaps! 

Mr.  Blabon.  The  other  details  I  could  hardly  discuss  with  you  gen- 
tlemen ;  we  manufacture 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Well,  take  the  better  article,  say  something  in 
which  you  have  to  use  all  these  mateiials,  if  you  are  willing  to  answer 
it! 

]VIr.  Blabon.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  obliged  to  use  them,  and  when  you 
take  burlap  costing  6  cents  a  square  yard,  or  a  little  below  that,  and 
manufacture  it,  and  get  it  into  a  nice  marketable  shape  we  would  not 
cover  that  very  heavy  with  lead,  at  about  6^  cents  a  pound,  because 
this  cloth,  you  know,  weighs  2 J  to  3  pounds  a  square  yard. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidgb.  You  have  to  sell  pretty  cheap,  I  supi)ose,  to  get 
out  on  that.  What  is  the  jobbing  price  of  cloth  you  would  consider  a 
good  article,  30  cents! 

Mr.  Blabon.  Well,  a  good  fair  cloth,  a  yard  and  a  half,  two,  two  and 
a  half  yards,  for  a  good  fsAr  cloth  I  suppose  the  jobbing  i)rice  of  it  is 
about  30  cents.    Mr.  Potter,  how  much  is  that! 

Mr.  POTTEB.  It  will  average  about  30  cents. 

Mr.  Blabon.  Mr.  Potter  is  in  the  same  business. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Taking  an  article  which  is  even  better  than 
that,  worth  50  cents  a  yard,  how  much! 

Mr.  Blabon.  Are  you  referring  to  oilcloth  or  linoleum ;  we  are  man- 
ufacturers of  both. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  I  will  have  to  rely  upon  you  to  make  a  distinc- 
tinction,  but  we  will  take  oilcloth,  an  article  tbat  will  sell  for,  say  50 
cents.  Kow,  to  assemble  the  materials  which  go  into  it,  what  percent- 
age of  what  you  pay  out  for  material  will  be  expended  for — I  am  not 
asking  you  what  you  pay  out,  but  what  percentage — the  burlaps! 

Mr.  Blabon.  In  the  first  place  50-cent  oilcloth  has  entirely  passed 
out  of  date;  we  have  no  floor  oilcloth  that  is  jobbed  and  sold  at  that 
price. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Then  I  will  come  down  to  the  one  you  gave  at 
30  cents.  What  per  cent  would  you  spend  for  material — would  be  paid 
for  burlaps  in  making  HO-cent  oilcloth. 

Mr.  Blabon.  In  the  30-cent  oilcloth  the  foundation  would  cost  tlie 
same  as  to  make  the  13  or  14  cent  oil  cloth  by  using  the  lOJounce  bur- 
lap, which  would  cost  C  cents. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  How  many  ]>ounds  of  white  lead  do  you  put  in 
that  cloth! 

Mr.  13LABON*  That  is  only  used  in  painting  and  coloring,  and  I  am 
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not  prepared  to  giw  the  cost  in  a  piece  of  floor  oilcloth  In  ngaM  to 
Xinintin^  and  coloring. 

Mr.  Hrbckinridg-e.  What  material  do  yon  use  iu  makiu^  th«  SI- 
cent  oilcloth  T 

Mr.  Blabok.  Well,  we  u.ie  ocher  and  whiting  aad   various  Other 
Kweet  things  that  we  think  will  make  good  oilcloth. 

Mr.  Breokinhidge.  1  wonid  like  to  have  you  ennmer"*"  *^-~  -"  " 
you  can ! 

Mr.  Blabon.  Really,  I  hardly  think  I  could  go  into  tl 
may  slip  on  some  things  1  am  not  posted  on. 

Mr.  Brbckinridgk.  I  think  you  know  what  I  want 
per  cent  of  what  yoo  pay  for  material — tliat  i.s,  the  pe: 
article  composing  the  material — and  I  would  like  ft)r  ; 
that  to  U8. 

Mr.  Blabon.  For  instance,  I  go  to  work  and  take  oc 
lead  and  colors,  etc.,  and  there  would  be  a  recapitale 
would  have  to  have  the  whole  thing  right  before  you.  ] 
it  in  my  head,  and  I  could  not  give  you  that  in  a  satisfat 
would  be  of  any  nse  to  you. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Yoircau  have  that  made  out  at  t 
yon  uoti 

Mr.  Blabom.  We  have  it  there. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Will  you  kindly  have  that  made  o 
it  to  usT 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  can. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  yi 

Mr.  Blabon.  You  want  a  statement  of  the  dift'erentarl 
into  a  3(l-cent  piece  of  oilcloth,  whether  domestic,  iiiiportei 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Yes,sir;  and  the  per  cent  of  the  i 
article  is. 

Mr.  Blabon.  Well,  I  am  afraid  when  1  make  up  the  2 
and  give  the  cost  of  the  mateiial  you  will  think  we  are 
stay  iu  the  business.  1  would  like  for  you  to  hear  M 
represents  Thomas  Potter,  Sons  &  Co.,  who  have  large  \ 
delphin^  and  who  represents  them  in  this  business. 

The  Geo.  W.  Blabon  Cc 
Philadelphia,  Septei 
Sir  :  I  desire  to  correct  a  statement  that  I  made  befoi 
tee  yesterday,  I  stated  the  difference  in  wages,  paid 
I'actorie-s  of  Hoor  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  was  50  per  cent  i 
uianufactarera  paid  in  Europe.  8ince  my  return  home,  i 
matter  careAit  consideratiouj  I  find  we  are  paying  for  t 
C(i^  per  cent  more  thau  is  paid  in  England,  and  78^  per  c 
in  Scotland. 

Y'oiu's,  lespcctfullyj 

Geo.  > 


OIL  CI.OTII. 

(PingrBpli  >M.) 

BTATEHEin  OF  MS.  H.  A  POTTER,  OF  THOKAB  FDTTEB  ft  SOVa  00. 

Mr.  Chairman;  All  I  care  to  state  is  that  as  far  as  c 

cemed,  we  feel  that  the  preseut  duty  alwnt  covers  the  di 

cost  o(  labor  here  and  a\)V'0'a.d,  aud  wu  are  satisfied  with  tL„, 
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I  change  that  possibly  conld  be  made  would  be  on  goods  below  25  per 
(cent  trom  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty  in  order  to  avoid  under valua- 
!  tion. 

I     Now,  in  regard  to  the  question  Mr.  Breckinridge  asked  Mr.  Blabon 
i  about,  and  that  is  what  proportion  of  burlaps,  labor,  and  other  mate- 
rials enter  into  a  piece  of  oilcloth.    Taking  six  months'  business  and 
averaging  the  different  qualities,  labor  is  about  one-third,  burlaps  one- 
third,  and  other  materials  about  one-third. 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  would  make  the  30-cent  oilcloth  cost  about  18 
cents! 

Mr.  Potter.  No;  I  say  taking  the  average  of  all  the  goods,  goods 
that  sell  from  30  cents  down  to  13,  the  average  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  20  cents  through  six  months,  the  average  price  of  the  whole 
pro<luct. 

Mr.  Whiting.  The  labor  cost  is 

Mr.  Potter.  About  one-third. 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  means  the  labor  in  the  factory,  or  superintendent 
and  other  expenses! 

Mr.  Potter.  That  means  the  actual  manual  labor  which  is  put  on 
the  goods  in  manufacturing  them.  It  does  not  count  selling  goods,  or 
bookkeepers  or  anything  of  that  kind;  it  is  the  actual  labor  on  a  piece 
of  goods. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  specific  duty  do  you  want  on  the  grade  under 
25  cents! 

Mr.  Potter.  Oh,  anything  at  all  whiclf  will  equalize  the  matter. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  would  you  suggest! 

Mr.  Potter.  Five  cents  a  yard,  and  30  per  cent  was  what  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Blabon. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  The  labor  cost  here  is  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
product! 

Mr.  Potter.  In  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  And  50  per  cent  higher  than  it  is  in  Europe! 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  That  would  make  the  entire  labor  cost  over  there  15 
per  cent  and  here  30  per  cent,  or  a  difference  of  15  per  cent,  and  you 
want  a  si>ecitic  duty  of  5  cents  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent! 

Mr.  Potter.  Then  there  was  another  thing,  the  matter  of  burlaps; 
we  have  to  pay  40  per  cent  on  what  we  import.  There  are  not  enough 
made  in  this  country  to-day  to  keep  my  place  riHining  two  days  in  the 
week. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  But  the  entire  burlap  cost  is  less  than G  cents  a  yard! 

Mr.  Potter.  It  amounts  to  considerable. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  There  is  only  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  that! 

Mr.  Potter.  All  we  ask  is,  to  have  the  difference  in  wages  equal- 
ized and  we  are  satisfied,  and  it  is  no  more  than  that  now  on  the  lower 
grade  of  goods. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Does  not  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  equalize  it! 

Mr.  Potter.  No;  it  never  would. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  say  wages  are  double  what  they  are  over  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  entire  labor  cost  here  is  only  30  per  cent! 

Mr.  Potter.  Well,  I  know  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  not  do  it 
now,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  15  would  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  these  goods  imported  now  ! 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Largely  so! 

Mx,  Potter.  There  is  quite  a  large  quantity  of  them  being  imported. 
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under  25  cents,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  They  are  bein^^  impoitad 
mostly  undervalued^  and  we  have  been  trying  to  get  at  it^  bat  can  not 
do  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  import  them  so  as  to  comi>ete  with  your  prioest 

Mr.  Potter.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Forty  per  cent  keeps  the  foreign  goods  outt 

Mr.  Pottee.  The  cheaper  grades  aie  here  under  the  40  i>er  coiit 
duty. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Floor  oilcloth  t 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Where! 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  go  to  Baltimore  and  you  can  buy  all  you 
want.    There  is  a  concern  down  there  which  imports  largely. 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  not  sold  through  the  country  largely! 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  in  every  city  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Except  St.  Claire. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  have  never  seen  any  in  New  York,  or  Oliicago,  or 
Detroit. 

Mr.  Potter.  I  can  show  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  are  not  largely  sold  ! 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  largely  sold  throughout  all  tbe 
States. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Foreign  floor  oilcloth  t 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Well,  our  tables  will  show  t 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  they  will  show. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Was  the  price  raised  by  the  McKinley  billl 

Mr.  Potter.  No,  sir;  it  has  been  declining  ever  since. 

Mr.  Turner.  To  what  extent  do  your  goods  enter  into  consumptiOD: 
how  does  the  consumption  of  your  goods  compare  with  that  of  ImportM 
goods! 

Mr.  Potter.  The  consumption  of  our  goods,  that  ia  how  does  oar 
product 

Mr.  Turner.  How  do  the  relative  quantities  compare  in  regard  to 
consumption! 

Mr.  Potter.  Well,  that  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  exactly.  I  have  not 
looked  at  the  tables  of  the  imports  of  these  goods. 

Mr.  Turner.  These  goods  are  coming  into  use  by  the  plain  people 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  is  the  direction  in  which  thqr 
going! 

Mr.  Potter.  Y'es,  sir;  it  is  only  the  i)oorer  class  of  goods  which 
imported. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  is  it  with  linoleum! 

Mr.  Potter.  The  same  is  true  of  linoleum  and  the  poorer  clotiis. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  these  goods  ox>st  a  plain  man! 

Mr.  Potter.  What  goods  do  you  refer  to ! 

Mr.  Turner.  The  linoleum! 

Mr.  Potter.  There  are  four  or  five  different  gnides. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  mean  those  that  enter  into  common  cousumptioiivifll 
tbe  plain  people  of  the  country! 

Mr.  Potter.  1  say  that  is  pretty  hard  to  say,  because  of  the  dlAf!^. 
ent  qualities. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  do  prices  range  in  these  goods! 

Mr.  Potter.  To  the  consumer;  1  do  not  sell  to  the  consumer.  ^ 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  how  do  your  prices  range  to  jobbers! 

Mr»  PoxTER.  Our  x>nces  to  jobbers  in  linoleum;  1  suppose  tUev 
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age  price  on  linolenm  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of— let  me  see — 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  32J  to  35  cents,  somewhere  along  there 
a  square  yard. 

Mr.  Whitino.  What  is  the  lowest  price  of  linoleum  t 

Mr.  Potter.  It  is  about  25  or  26  cents. 

Mr.  Blabon.  27J  cents. 

Mr.  WHiTOja,  Very  few  poor  i)eople  use  linoleum. 


OIL  CJLOTn. 

(Paragraph  S69.) 
STATEMENT  07  KBL  JOHN  H.  PBE8T0N,  OF  BALTIMOBS. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  request  that  these  gentlemen  who  have 
just  spoken  remain  here,  for  if  I  should  make  any  errors  in  reply  to 
what  I  have  heard  from  them  they  may  set  me  right. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  on  the  other  side! 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  You  are  not  on  the  other  side  in  that  you  represent 
the  foreigners? 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir;  but  I  appear  hei^e  at  the  invitation  of  the 
chairman,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in 
behalf  of  60-odd  millions  of  people  opposed  to  16  men  who  have  grown 
rich  from  the  plunder  squeezed  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

Mt.  Eeed.  You  represent  the  odd  million! 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir;  I  represent  the  odd  million. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  I  understand  you  come  here  at  the  instance  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury! 

Mr.  Preston.  I  laid  some  facts  in  relation  to  these  matters  before 
him — that  was  the  Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  Hamlin ;  Mr.  Carlisle  was 
absent — and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  appear  before  this  committee  when 
the  question  of  the  tariff  came  up,  and  I  told  him  I  would  do  so;  and  I 
addressed  a  note  to  the  chairman  and  said  I  would  be  happy  to  appear 
here  at  any  day 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  you  came  at  your  own 
instance  here  or  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ! 

Mr.  Preston.  You  may  say  either  way  you  please. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  put  it  your  own  way  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  repeat  again  when  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Treasury  to  the  wrong  done  the  people  of  this  countiy  by 
reason  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  and  after  examining  the  papers  and 
going  over  them  with  me,  he  said  he  would  be  very  glad  for  me  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  when  this  question  came  up 
before  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  misrepresent  my  position  here,  and  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  answer  satisfactorily  any  questions  which  you 
gentlemen  may  see  fit  to  put,  even  some  of  those  questions  which  the 
venerable  gentleman^  whose  record  I  shall  lay  before  you  of  a  success 
in  this  particular  busmess,  of  the  triumphs  he  has  made  in  manufacture, 
of  the  enormous  wealth  that  his  corporation  has  accumulated,  could 
not  answer,  and  many  other  particular  facts.  I  can  show  you  what 
the  cost  of  production  is.  I  can  establish  by  evidence  which  is  familiar 
to  all  of  you  gentlemen,  that  the  ingre<lients  almost  without  exception 
that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  are  produced  in  this 

X 
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country  cheaper  tnan  abroad.  In  many  instaDces  they  are  exp(»ted  to 
foreign  couDtries^  and  in  this  HiHhuice,  where  tliere  is  a  tarijf  Imiwmiil 
upon  articles  which  go  into  tht>  manufacture  of  these  thinfrH,  Uiat  lliam 
very  things  are  produced  iu  this  country  and  the  tariff  is  of  no  nseawl 
the  Governnient  gets  no  benefit  fi-om  it. 

Mr.  Keed.  If  you  do  it  I  think  you  will  do  what  the  entire  X>eBO- 
cratic  Congressmen  have  been  trying  to  withoat  sncceas. 

Mr.  PRESTOH.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  catch  what  yoa  said. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  think  I  can  repeat  it  exactly  again. 

Mr.  Pbbston.  I  Tfgret  that  I  did  not  hear  it,  because  all  yon  aif 
comes  with  such  force  always. 

The  Chaikman.  Wo  have  not  succeeded  with  Hr.  Reed,  and  we  ban 
succeeded  in  the  countrj-. 

Mr.  Feeston.  I  have  arranged  this  article  with  the  assistanoe  of  •' 
colleague  of  mine  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  vast  amount  of  infiwa^ 
tioQ  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  to  you  gentlemen,  and  I  will  ba 
in  this  position  that  in  what  1  fail  to  satisfy  you  gentlemen  qdou  onHr 
I  will  leave  with  you  documents  and  testimony  to  pre 
in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  BuEROWS.  J>id  you  give  the  name  of  youi-  coll 

Mr.  PbestoN'.  No,  I  did  not.  He  is  a  merchant;  I 
in  manufacturing,  and  he  is  a  man  well  informed  an 
me  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

Mr.  Burrows.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  gavi 
1  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  will  give  it  if  it  is  required.  He  is 
does  not  care  to  appear  in  this  matter.  He  is  IHei 
many  manufacturers  of  these  articles,  and  he  is  a  m: 
retain  a  kindly  relation  towards  them,  and  he  deems 
appear  before  you  inasmuch  as  he  has  made  no  applici 
and  what  I  have  said  was  simply  fur  the  purpose  of 
such  portion  of  merit  or  whatever  there  may  be  in  tl 
did  not  feel  myself  justly  entitled  to. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  what  I  set  out  to  show  is  th 
duties  on  imports,  to  increase  the  revenue,  and  br 
people 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  in  this  businesst 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  lawyer  by  professio 

Mr.  DAI.ZELL.  You  are  not  in  the  businessT 

Mr.  pRi-'STON.  No,  sir;  but  lawyers  can  sometimi 
Irom  competent  witnesses,  and  when  established  by 
timony  they  come  with  as  much  force 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  you  are  going  to  tell  us  not  wl 
what  you  gathered  firom  others,  is  that  rightt 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent  that  is 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Hearsay  testimonyl 

Mr.  BuBEows,  Is  that  article  prepared  by  youisol 
else. 

Mr.  Preston,  By  myself. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Who  assisted  yout 

Mr.  Preston.  Nobody. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Where  did  yon  get  your  informatio 

Mr.  Preston.  I  got  it  from  papers  and  books,  wL 
yon,  trade  papers,  etc. 

Mr.  Burrows.  I  would  like  to  have  the  name  of  tl 

Mr.  Pkksxon.  He  is  Mr.  J.  Crawford  Lyon. 
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Mr.  BuBBOWSiT  His  residence? 

Mr.  Preston.  Baltimore  City,  and  his  place  of  business  is  number 
6  South  street  Y 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Why  could  he  not  come  here  and  let  us  cross-examine 
him? 

Mr.  Lyon.  He  is  here. 

Mr.  Preston.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  course  many  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  belong  to  the  same  profession  as  myself,  and  I  appeal 
to  you  to  permit  me  to  proceed  with  my  speech  as  I  have  arranged,  and 
allow  me  to  answer  after  I  finish. 

Mr.  Gear.  One  question  before  you  begin*  Are  you  a  paid  attorney 
in  this  case? 

Mr.  Preston.  Well,  in  one  sense  I  am;  my  expenses  are  paid  to 
come  here. 

Mr.  Geab.  Do  you  get  a  feet 

Mr.  Preston.  Well,  I  shall  get  a  fee,  and  besides 

Mr.  Gear.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Eeed  (to  ^ii.  Gear).  You  distrust  the  profession  of  the  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  Gear.  I  have  had  a  gbod  deal  of  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  gej^tlemen  on  the  other  side  who  have 
spoken  have  had  no  interest  in  the  matter! 

Mr.  Preston.  Mr.  Blabon  has  not  paid  me  anything  for  it,  and  if  I 
were  on  the  market  in  a  case  of  this  kind  I  think  that  you  gentlemen 
would  have  considered  it  wise  for  Mr.  Blabon  and  Mr.  Potter  both  to 
have  paid  me  a  very  enormous  retainer,  a  thousand  fold  more,  gentle- 
men, than  I  expect  to  get. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  put  a  moderate  estimate  on  your  abilities. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  believe  it  is  always  considered  fair  by  the  profession 
to  break  down  a  lawyer  when  you  can,  but  I  come  before  you,  gentle- 
men, on  this  occasion,  and  appear  before  you,  as  I  have  said,  in  behalf 
of  all  the  consumers  who  are  not  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
products.  I  come  here  before  you,  the  grand  national  inquest  of  our 
country 

Mr.  Beed.  The  coroner's  inquest. 

Mr.  Preston.  (Continued.)  And  the  sufi&ages  of  your  constituents 
and  the  pledges  you  made  to  them 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  chairman  suggests  that  you  will  proceed 
with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Omitting  the  exordium  and  peroration. 

The  Chairman.  Just  come  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  think  that  ttie  gentleman  wishes  to  present  his  facts 
with  a  little  ornamentation. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  he  will  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Preston.  Kow,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  paper  I  furnished  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  have  taken  out  the  original  which  I 
put  in,  which  I  will  supplement  when  I  leave  here  by  some  printed 
documents  which  will  go  even  further  than  the'original  its^f  to  confirm 
the  position  I  take  here,  and  that  is,  that  this  industry  of  oilcloth  and 
linoleum  has  been  protected  out  of  all  due  proportion  to  the  interest 
of  the  people  at  large  and  directly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Government  and  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers. 
I  propose  to  show  you,  gentlemen — if  you  will  permit  me  to  digress  a 
little — I  propose  to  show  there  has  been  but  sixteen  manufacturers  in  this 
particular  industry  in  this  country,  and  these  sixteen  manufacturers  all 
deem  it  necessary  for  you,  gentlemen^  to  give  them  additional  protection 
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BO  that  they  may  be  able  to  pay  their  hands  liberal  wages  aaA  beaUe 
to  live  in  the  ineaiitiiiie.  I  have  here  to  show  you  how  luiprofltalde  tte 
business  has  been.  I  am  here  to  »how  yon,  gentlemen,  something  ll 
addition  to  what  Mr.  Potter  failed  to  show  yon,  and  that  is  faovT  ■MBjr 
goods  were  imported  of  this  particnlar  mann&ctaring  indnstty.  I  Mi 
hereto  sliow  you,  gentlemen,  how  much  may  be  imported  if  yoKf  ccntto- 
men,  will  deal  justly  and  fairly  Iwtween  the  mannfactarur  and  the 
people,  and  if  I  Tail  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  position  I  have  tafrin.  tt 
is  because  of  my  utter  inabQity  to  present  a  plain  and  simple  { 
tion  in  dollars  and  cents. 

N'ow,  what  is  my  propositiouT    Simply  a  tariff  to  secttre  the  1   ^_ 
public  revenue  with  the  smallest  private  gain.    Paragraph  309  of^ 
tarifl'  act  imposes  on  "  oil  cloth  and  linoleum  for  floors  and  for  kU  itktt 
oil  cloths  (except  ailk  oil  cloths)  and  on  water  proof  cloth,  sot  espeoUly 
provided  for,  costing  25  cents  per  square  yard  or  lees,  40  per  east 
ad  valorem.    Costing  over  25  cents  per  square  yard,  15  cents  per  s 
yard,  and  30  per  centum  ad  valorem."    This  is  the  law  as  it  i 
to-day  under  the  act  of  1800,  and  the  amendment  I  propose  ft 

law  is 

-     Mr.  Hopkins.  How  does  the  law  differ  from  the  law  on  tlie'i 
book  prior  to  that  timel  ^ 

Mr.  PHE8TON.  I  think  it  was  about  the  same  as  it  w 
on  high  grades.  There  is  a  volume  I  believe  here  wl 
to  you. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  had  stuc 
that  you  would  knowt 

Mr.  Preston.  40  per  cent  below  25  cents  per  sqnar 
lection,  but  I  do  not  want  to  mistalie  it.  I  have  £ 
tariff,  but 

Mr.  Paynb.  We  have  seen  that  book  before. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  supposed  the  expert  knewl 

Mr.  Fbeston.  Well,  I  informed  myself  on  that  snb 
did  not  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  know  what  it  v 
thought  it  WHS  much  more  important  to  show  what  tbi 
now,  and  still  more  important  to  show  yon  gentlemen 
in  1894. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  aupi)o8ed  you  would  get  at  that  1 
the  law  had  been  and  the  prices  of  this  article  dnrinji 
the  prices  were  before  the  duty  wiis  put  on  and  what 
been  since. 

Mr.  Peeston.  When  I  conclude  my  argument,  whe 
regular  course  of  my  remarks,  I  will  tind  it,  but  it  wi 
little  time  to  turn  to  it  and  find  it,  and  it  will  prolonj! 

Mr.  Beed.  I  think  it  will  have  that  effect,  and  I  thi 
not  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion;  I  ha 
plisbed  one  point. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  think  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the 
Treasury  has  accomplished  one  point;  he  is  a  very  sh 

Mr.  Fbeston.  I  wish  he  had  a  shrewder  represent! 

Mr.  Beed.  I  wish  he  had. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  wish  he  had,  too;  but  we  will  s 
through. 

The  Ohaibman.  Give  us  the  facts  now. 

Mr,  Pbeston.  S'ow,  this  is  what  I  propose  in  place  i 
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(369),  and  I  will  go  on  and  show  yon  gentlemen  wliat  the  result  of  this 
change  will  be.    Paragraph  369  as  prox)08ed  should  read  as  follows: 

Oilcloths  for  floors,  stamped,  painted^  or  printed,  inclndinj^  linoleum,  corticine,  cork 
carpet,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  otheroilcloth8-(except  silk  oilcloths)  and  water-proof 
cloth,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  costing  25  cents  per  square  yard  or  less, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  above  25  cents  per  square  yard,  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

That  is  my  proiK)sition.  As  regards  the  rate  of  duty  on  oil  cloth 
valued  above  25  per  cent,  1  have  no  objection  to  it ;  I  make  no  objection 
to  its  remaining  at  the  present  rate  of  40  per  cent  duty.  Now,  by  inak- 
ing  that  change,  gentlemen,  it  will  effect  this  result  or  expected  result. 
The  duty  in  1892,  for  the  last  year  that  the  Government  received  from 
importations  atthe  present  rate,  the  duty  was  $128,929.  That  is  what 
the  Government  received  last  year  on  the  importations  amounting  to 
some  $267,465.  So,  if  there  should  be  anything  required  to  show  why 
these  gentlemen  have  been  so  fortunate  and  so  successfol  in  this  manu- 
facturing industry,  I  think  it  would  be  that  very  fact  that  last  year  the 
importation  amounted  to  the  moderate  sum  of  $267,465,  on  which  the 
duty  paid  was  $128,929.  K"ow,  if  this  duty  is  reduced  as  proposed  to 
10  per  cent  on  this  lower  grade  of  oilcloth,  costing  25  cents  or  less,  we 
estimate  that  the  increase  for  the  coming  year,  for  the  first  year,  will 
be,  instead  of  $128,000,  $388,789  or  more,  making  the  increase  the  first 
year  $257,858  revenue  on  this  article  alone.  I  suppose  I  had  better  go 
through  and  point  out  to  you  gentlemen  other  articles  where  you  will 
be  enabled  to  derive  some  revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  that  increased  revenue  would  result  from 
shutting  up  the  factories  which  these  gentlemen  represent. 

Mr.  Peeston.  Not  at  all.  If  these  factories  can  not  be  run  on  the 
10  per  cent  on  the  lower  grade  of  oil  cloths,  where,  as  Mr.  Potter  says 
and  Mr.  Blabon  says,  they  employ  100  hands,  I  think  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  better  close  them  up. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  think  they  will  do  as  much  business ! 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  it  is  utterly  unimportant  for  the  people  of  this 
country  whether  they  do  any  business  or  not. 

Mr.  Keed.  That  is  a  good  point. 

Mr.  Preston.  We  think  where  sixty-odd  millions  are  concerned  and 
only  one  hundred  opposed  to  them  the  sixty-odd  million  should  be 
considered  every  trip,  and  the  Treasury  of  the  Government  should  be 
protected. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  to  get  at  the  fact  whether  you  are  going  to  shut 
them  up  or  not.    I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it  with  you. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  do  not  propose  to  shut  them  up,  gentlemen. 
,     Mr.  Payne.  How  are  you  going  to  get  this  extra  revenue  unless  you 
shut  them  up,  unless  you  import  the  entire  oil-cloth  business  under  25 
cents  on  10  per  cent  duty  t 

Mr.  Preston.  I  propose  to  show  it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Beed.  Better  abolish  it  and  take  the  chances  t 

Mr.  Payne.  I  did  not  want  to  break  the  order  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Preston.  It  is  all  broken  up,  and  I  never  will  be  able  to  return 
to  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  gentleman  to  be  heard  after  you,  and 
you  will  oblige  the  committee  very  much  if  you  wUl  condense  what  you 
are  going  to  say  and  not  be  led  oft'  by  these  side  questions  at  all. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  will  endeavor  to  do*  that.  Now,  I  propose  to  show 
it  in  this  way.   Mr.  BlaboUi  who  testified  before  the  same  committee  in 
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1890  upon  this  same  question  when  that  tariff  act  was  firamed,  in  n^flj 
to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Breckinridge — 

Is  jonr  prodnct  taroed  oat  mainly  b;  machineryf 

Mr.  Blabon.  Very  largely.     In  tbe  last  fen  yeurs  we  haTe  exert«d  onzsalrw  t^ 
have  Bpent  a  great  deal  of  money  for  macbiDery. 

Mr.  Brkckinridok.  So  that  tbe  mere  manna!  labor  does  not  cost  yon  maofef 

Mr.  Blabo.v.  We  bave  Btill  a  lorRe  anioii-*  -■■  '— "■"  '-'  --   — ------    -    -  -.•^- 

Three  or  four  years  ago  I  olFeied  $!)0,000  for  t1 
linoleaiD  perfectly.     1  offered  it  to  any 
would  do  tbe  worK  and  assign  tbe  patent 

Mr.  Brrchinridok.  Then  you  would  buve  tbe  pat«nt  and  control  itf 

Mr.  Bi^Box.  Of  coune  I  would  havu  it  and  control  it. 

Ut.  Brrckinridob.  Yon  say  we  use  better  machiuerj  in  yonr  baainflM  ta  ttb 
country  than  they  use  abroad  f 

Mr.  Blabok.  Yea;  I  estimate  the  capacityof  the  American  works  a«  abont  S^fiRLQIB 
yards. 

Since  that  testimony  was  taken,  gentlemen, 
ceeded  in  acquiring  printing  machines,  aud  I  h 
tographs  here  to  Bhow  you  [exhibiting  same],  ani 
machines  make,  and  the  multitnde  of  yards  that  i 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  I  will  show  you,  fii 
extracts  which  I  will  furnish  yon,  taken  from  the 
ing  the  capacity  of  the  works  of  Messrs, 
Blabon,  the  following,  viz:  three  machines,  each 
Ity  per  hour,  24,000  yards  per  day,  a  total  of  7 
That  is  what  Thomas  Potter  &  Sons  are  running 
&  Co.  testified  before  you  gentlemen  in  1890,  or  s 
as  were  present  on  that  occasion  (I  do  not  want 
that  with  these  machines  they  could  compete  wil 
home  or  abroad.  I  have  shown  you,  and  I  will 
each  of  you  gentlemen  to  show  the  facts  and  a 
tain  them,  that  Mr.  Blabon  has  secured  four  ot  tl 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  oilcloth  makers  in 
this  all.  When  you  come  to  estimate  it,  Mr.  Blal 
running,  and  he  has  all  of  those  four  machines  ni 
present  tariff.  Those  four  machines,  manufactu 
hoar,  24,000  per  day,  a  total  of  96,000  yards  per  di 
and  the  grand  total  of  manufacture  per  diem  of  I 
whom  you  gentlemen  have  heard  from — Mr.  Pott 
or  what  they  can  manufacture  if  they  see  fit  to  r 
full  time  300  days  in  the  year,  is  the  moderate  i 
per  diem,  which  makes  50,400,000  yards  per  year 

Mr.  Gbab.  Bight  there 

Mr.  Daxzbll.  Did  you  say  yards  or  acres! 

Mr.  BuBBOWs.  I  understood  you  to  give  numb 

Mr.  Pbbston.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbed.  I  thought  it  was  square  miles. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  do  not  know  how  many  thons; 
cover,  but  I  am  only  here  for  the  purpose  of  | 
yards,  but  if  run  on  full  time,  which  those  seven 
would  amount  to  the  moderate  sum  of  50,400,000 
I  do  not  make  this  statement  haphazard.  I  have 
I  propose  to  have  printed  and  furnish  to  each  ( 
taken  from  the  trade  papers,  with  the  date  by  i 
gentlemen  can  refer  to  these  respective  numbers ; 
8tat«meut  which  I  have  made  is  correct  or  otherv 

Now,  then,  there  is  one  other  proposition  that '. 
poae  of  sikowing.    If  I  auderstaod  tbe  result  ol 
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will  put  it  in  a  diflferent  way — if  I  understand  the  sentiment  of  the 
people,  Eepublicans  as  well  as  Democrats,  who  are  engaged  upon  this 
investigation,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  tariff  bill  which  will  do 
justice  to  the  manufacturers,  partial  justice,  at  least,  to  the  people,  and 
furnish  a  revenue  to  the  Government  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  proi)ose  to  show  you  gentlemen,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Blabon  himself,  that.it  only  required  his  consent  in  order  to  make  a 
large  trust  company  of  these  manufacturers,  and  that  instead  of  six- 
teen manufacturers,  in  point  of  fact  there  would  only  be  one,  who  would 
apportion  out  the  plunder  among  themselves  which  you  gentlemen 
granted  them  by  placing  the  tariff  upon  an  article  of  prime  necessity 
in  use  in  every  household  in  this  land;  an  article  that  the  poor  people, 
more  e8X)ecially  than  the  rich,  are  required  to  use  because  it  is  so  much 
cheaper  than  carpeting  made  of  wool  and  other  floor  coverings. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  say  those  sixteen  industries  are  combined  in 
one  trust  f 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  say  Mr.  Blabon,  in  his  testimony  in  1890  before  this 
committee,  stated  it  only  needed  his  consent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  Are  these  indus- 
tries combined  in  a  trust? 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  think  I  can  show  you  so. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  say  so;  never  mind  your  ornamentation  now, 
but  give  me  a  direct  answer. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  My  dear  sir,  I  will  not  state  a  fact  unless  I  know  it 
positively. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  you  do  not  know — ^is  that  itf 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  infer  from  these  advertisements,  taken  from  the 
Carpet  and  Upholstery  Trade  Eeview,  which  I  will  read  if  you  will  per- 
mit me: 

The  agreement  on  prices  between  the  table  oilcloth  mannfacturers  expired  with 
the  31st  ultimo,  and  a  meeting  was  held  on  that  date  with  the  result  that  one  promi- 
nent manufacturer  decUned  to  continue  in  the  agreement,  and  therefore  the  fall  sea- 
son opens  up  with  no  arrangement  among  the  manufacturers  as  to  a  uniform  price 
list. 

Put  the  duty  6  cents  per  square  yard  specific  and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  as  Mr.  Potter  and  Mr.  Blabon  suggest,  and  how  long  will  it  take 
those  sixteen  manufacturers  to  come  together  and  make  the  greatest 
trust  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  That  alludes  to  table  oilcloths.  Do  not  you  know 
that  these  gentlemen  do  not  make  that  at  allt 

Mr.  Blabon.'  Only  a  little. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  will  show  you  what  he  makes. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  You  are  showing  a  trust  in  a  thing  that  does  not 
exist  so  far  as  these  gentlemen  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  have  something  here  which  I  apprehend  the  vener- 
able gentlemen  will  not  deny.  I  have  a  list  here — a  report  of  the  esti- 
mated capital  of  each  one  of  those  16  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Geab.  Is  their  rating  bad  Y 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Quite  good. 

Mr.  Oeab.  All 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Some  of  it  ought  to  be  double  A  1.  The  aggregate  of 
these  16  manufacturers — I  will  not  trouble  you,  gentlemen,  as  the  time 
is  a  very  important  matter  here — I  have  not  added  it  up,  but  many  run 
in  the  millions.  Mr.  Potter  is  rated  at  $750,000  to  a  million,  and  Mr. 
Blabon  is  rated  at  the  same  rate.    Mr.  Potter  and  Mr.  Blabon  both 
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make  table  and  sbelf  cloths,  floor  cloths,  and  liooleuin.     They  h 
all  of  tliese  articles  I  referred  to. 

Mr.  Payne,  In  otber  words,  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  f^jtfaUt 
do  this  bnsluesss,  a  large  investment  in  machinery  and  oUierwJMl 

Mr.  Preston.  At  the  present  date  it  is  done  altogether  villi  ■•■ 
chinery 

Mr.  Payne.  That  it  requires  a  large  investment! 

Mr.  Peeston.  I  will  not  say  that  it  requires  a  large  iiixwlwiwil, 
becaaseother  people  could  manufacture  it ;  but  what  chance  hasut  hllM- 
ble  man  who  commenced  like  one  of  these  parties,  the  Iarft«  flna  of 
Deborah,  Powers  &  Co.,  of  Lansiugburg,  N,  Y. 

Mr.  llopxiNS.  What  about  that  flrmf 

Mr.  Fbeston.  They  are  rated  now  at  $1,000,000  and  over. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  they  commence  with  uothiugl 

Mr.  Fbeston.  They  commenced  with  nothing.    The  senior  xtoadHB 
of  this  firm  commenced  the  work  on  these  oilclotlis  in  the  shed  of  a 
yard,  and  they  carried  on  that  business  and  built  up  this  tarade  wM 
they  are  now  millionaires. 
■     Mr.  Hopkins.  When  did  they  commenceT 

A  Bystander,  In  1817.    I  have  not  got  the  date. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  am  much  obliged  to  yoa. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yhu  say  &om  1817  up  to  this  time  tb 
lated  their  capital,  and  it  is  nearly  a  million  T 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  sort  of  a  thing  ought  not  to  be 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  appreciate  the  fact  now  that  thi 
monopoly. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  think  the  gentleman  shonld  be  allo^ 
statement  and  be  allowed  to  conclude  it,  and  I  for  oi 
have  a  connected  statement  from  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  not  asked  any  questions  except 
tleman. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  What  la  the  name  of  this  last  flrmf 

Mr.  Preston.  Deborah  Powers  &  Sons, 

Mr.  BuEEOws.  Do  you  know  they  were  not  making 

Mr.  Peeston.  I  will  tell  you  whether  they  are  mal 
ining  papers.)  They  do  not  make  linoleum.  They  n 
table,  and  sbelf  cloth.  You  will  not  have  any  difficul 
what  they  make  or  do  not  make  if  you  read  the  papt 
here  with  you. 

Mr.  Reed.  We  will  read  them  ^1. 

Mr.  Preston.  If  you  will  read  them  all  it  is  hardly 
me  to  say  any  more. 

Mr.  Gear.  Tou  appear  here  in  the  interest  of  the  ii 

Mr.  Preston.  You  can  put  it  that  way  if  yoa  chooc 

Mr.  Qear.  I  want  you  to  answer  it.    I  do  not  put  i 

Mr.  Preston,  Yes,  sir;  if  yoa  please. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  What  importing  firm  or  hoase  emplo 
herel 

Mr,  Preston.  I  do  not  know — that  is  a  professions 
I  should  have  to  state  it.  That  is  a  professional  ques 
I  have  the  right  bo  answer  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Gear.  When  you  come  into  court 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  the  gentleman  objects  I  will  not  pr 

Mr.  Gear.  When  yon  appear  as  an  attorney  in  a  c< 
state  the  name  of  your  client ;  that  is  the  rule  ot  the  a 

Mr.  Peeston.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  took  some  few  no 
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testimony  which  is  offered  by  Mr.  Blabon,  who  has  appeared  before 
you  on  this  subject,  and  he  says  of  the  manufacture  that  three-fourths  of 
all  made  is  sold  for  less  than  25  cents  per  square  yard.  If  that  be  the  fact 
— I  believe  there  is  no  better  evidence  anywhere  such  is  the  fact  because 
there  are  more  poor  people  than  rich  people — the  tariff  bears  more 
hardly  upon  the  poor  people  than  the  rich,  who  are  able  to  buy  at  the 
highest  rate,  and  while  I  make  no  objection  to  the  tariff  remaiuing  as 
it  is  now  upon  the  higher  grades  of  linoleum,  I  do  make  the  point  that 
these  lower  grades  which  come  into  common  use  of  the  humblest  Amer- 
ican citizens  ought  to  be  put  down  to  the  minimum  rate,  and  I  do  think 
from  such  investigation  and  study  is  I  have  given  that  when  you 
gentlemen  are  call^  upon  to  consider  this  matter  in  the  preparation  of 
this  tariff  bill,  that  if  you  see  fit  to  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  facts 
which  I  have  collated  and  collected  here  for  your  guidance,  that  when 
you  return  to  your  constituents — I  find  I  am  getting  off;  I  do  not  want 
to  get  off  any  more. 

The  Ohaieman.  Our  time  is  very  precious  and  we  want  you  to  come 
right  down  to  the  facts  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Preston.  Tliat  is  what  I  propose  to  submit 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  have  any  papers,  file  them  with  the  stenog- 
rapher. ♦ 

Mr.  Burrows.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  that  amendment;  did 
you  submit  that  amendment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury! 

Mr.  Preston.  I  showed  the  whole  paper 

Mr.  Burrows.  Did  you  submit  the  amendment  you  propose! 

Mr.  Preston.  I  did  to  the  Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  Hamlin,  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Burrows.  And  it  met  with  his  approval? 

Mr.  Preston.  He  thought  it  was  a  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  Gear.  Did  you  prepare  that  paper  at  his  request? 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  submitted  these  papers  also  to  him,  this  whole 
business? 

Mr.  Preston.  Ko,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell,  I  thought  you  stated  some  time  ago  you  did? 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir;  these  are  the  papers  I  submitted,  and  these 
are  samples  (illustrating). 

Mr.  Burrows.  Have  you  submitted  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
tariffllaw? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir;  with  these  articles  which  sliowthe  stock 

Mr.  Payne.  Did   you    submit  this   proposed  amendment  to  the 
importers? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  have  to  one  importer. 

Mr.  Payne.  Does  that  meet  with  his  approval? 

Mr.  Preston.  He  thought  it  was  wise. 

The   Chairman.  Is  the  importer  regarded  as  a  criminal  over  in 
Baltimore? 

Mr.  Preston.   No,  sir;  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  our 
merchants. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  he  the  gentleman  employing  you? 

Mr.  Gear.  You  said  you  represented  the  importers. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  said,  I  can  not  escape. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  said  you 

Mr.  Preston.  One  moment,  permit  me  to  answer  your  question  if 
you  pleasfe.    I  said  and  I  say  again  I  represent  first  the  people  of  this 
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conntry,  the  masses,  and  the  next  if  you  please  the  importing  menbHb 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Gear.  That  is  all  riglit.    Who  pays  you,  the  mnnww  ortiM 
imiwrterst 

Mr.  Preston.  I  get  it  in  two  forms,  part  &om  the  importaaflii 
part  from  my  conscience  which  approves  what  I  do. 

Mr.  (lEAB.  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  a  coaBcieace.     IfowlBn- 
gard  to  these  importers  have  not  they  bad  trouble  with  tluB  C 
meut  with  regard  to  undervaluations  f 

Mr.  Pbbstom.  So,  sir. 

Mr.  G-EAB.  None  at  allt 

Mr.  Peeston.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Keed.  I  would  suggest  that  yon  must  not  I 
yonr  reception  because  the  majority  arc  with  you  in  ] 

Mr.  Pkestos.  I  would  like,  if  you  gentlemen  wo 
eient  time,  to  refer  to  a  question  put  tii  Mr.  Blabon. 
to  verify  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject.  I  have  h< 
senting  each  grade  of  oilcloth,  all  of  which  is  numbe 
said  he  was  satisfied,  and  that,  he  desired  a  sjieciflc  ts 
to  au  ad  valorem  tariff  I  have  here  a  quotation  whii 
read  to  you  gentlemen,  which  I  think  you  will  all's 
from  the  Tariff  Reformer.  It  is  in  reference  to  this 
specific  tariff  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  tari£f.  For  fe 
might  think  it  not  worth  while  to  read  it,  if  you  will 
read  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  long  is  iti 

Mr.  Geab.  File  it  with  those  papers  as  we  all  read 

The  ( 'HAiRMAN.  Give  that  to  the  reporter,  Mr.  Pre 

Mr.  Pbeston.  All  right,  sir;  I  only  intended  to  rei 
sages  from  it. 

Tliu  aiiitnorB  of  all  tax-eaters  to  this  qneetion  are  practically 
of&cinis  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  taies  prefer  specific  dnties, 
easier  to  weigh  goods  and  charge  so  much  a  pound  than  it.  is  to 
valne  and  aaaess  them  in  prupurtion  to  tliat.  Protected  manu 
cific  Unties,  because  it  is  easy  in  this  manner  to  tax  the  people 
vate  gaia  in  cases  where  50  per  cent  openly  levied  on  values  trc 
They  prefer  such  duties  because,  as  we  shall  preseotly  show, 
self-acting  power  of  constantly  iucienHiag  taiattou,  until,  afle 
years,  sacn  duties  become  prohibitory  and  secnre  to  the  domt 
monopoly  so  that,  in  multitude  of  cases,  that  which  was  intesiilp 
dnty,  and  was  sucli  when  enacted,  soon  produces  no  revenae  to 
I  tributes  from  the  masses  for  the  benefit  of  t 


Mr.  Payne.  You  favor  an  ad  valorem  dutyl 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir;  that  being  more  just  and  f 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  that  Henry  George! 

Mr.  Pkeston.  That  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  G. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  notliing  cranky  about  him. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  not  you  anything  else  on  tliat  st 

Mr.  Peeston.  There  is  very  much  upon  that  subje< 
being  limited  I  must  proceed. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  burlaps.  I  have  thh 
find  by  reference  to  the  tariff  aet  that  the  fiber  comet 
is  only  the  manufa<;tured  article  uiwu  which  there  : 
paid  and  I  understand  that  there  are  manufacturers  ^ 
fiber  which  comes  in  free  into  thejute  burlaps. 

Mr,  Payhb.  The  McKiuley  bill  puts  the  fiber  on  thi 

Mr.  Pbestoh.  It  did. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  flnding  fault  with  that? 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  am  veiy  glad  to  find  McKinley  did  sometliinfr  by 
which  the  American  people  were  benefited  in  reference  to  the  tariff 
question. 

Mr.  Payne.  We  are  obliged  to  you  for  saying  that. 

Mr.  Preston.  Then  Mr.  Potter  also  contends  for  a  specific  duty,  like 
Mr.  Blabon,  on  oilcloths  25  cents  and  under,  and  then  he  goes  on  to 
explain  to  you  gentlemen  the  manufiicture  of  these  and  puts  the  cost  of 
labor  at  one-third —burlaps  at  one-third,  and  the* other  material  which 
he  can  not  name  he  also  puts  at  one-third.  I  repeat,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  there  is  not  a  single  article  that  goes  into  the  man- 
ufacture of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  upon  which  there  is  a  duty  paid 
which  can  not  be  produced  just  as  cheap  here 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  take  the  general  position  of  free  traders, 
that  if  a  duty  is  placed  on  an  article  and  the  article  is  manufaetnred 
here  the  the  consumer  has  to  pay  the  duty  to  the  Government  and 
also  on  the  manufactured  article! 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Put  that  question  again. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  take  the  usual  position  of  the  free-trader, 
that  where  a  duty  is  placed  on  an  article  manufactured  here  that  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  and  to  the 
Government  t 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Certainly,  I  do. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  do  you  say  because  the  burlap  is  manufactured 
here  the  item  of  40  per  cent  could  not  come  in.  You  say  burlaps  are 
made  here  and  you  do  not  take  any  account  of  that  duty  because  they 
are  made  here! 

Mr.  Pbeston.  All  the  fiber  is  imported  free — the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  there  is  40  per  cent  duty  on  the  manufactured  arti- 
cle. If  40  per  cent  is  added  to  the  price  you  ought  to  take  that  into 
consideration  upon  that  standpoint! 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  do  not  exactly  see  why. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  do  not,  I  will  not  spend  the  time  enlightening 
you. 

Mr.  Geab.  Do  you  favor  a  reduction  of  duty  on  the  burlaps,  or  is 
that  a  part  of  your  client's  argument! 

Mr.  Pbeston.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  imx>ortance  as  regards  to  that;  I 
have  not  made  any  point  upon  that  subject.  It  is  immaterial  to  me 
whether  it  is  reduced  or  not. 

Mr.  Beed.  Then  there  would  not  be  any  manufactures  to  be  destroyed 
because  there  would  be  none. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  What  are  burlaps  made  of,  without  looking — as  you 
are  of  course  familiar  with  it! 

Mr.  Pbeston.  It  is  made  of  jute  fiber.  I  will  show  you  the  article, 
there  it  is  [exhibiting  same].  That  is  the  same  as  bagging  for  fertil- 
izers. 

I  have  brought  here  some  samples  of  leathers.  Here  is  a  leather 
that  is  import^  at  20  cents  per  square  foot  or  $1.80  per  square  yard. 
The  duty  on  that  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  this  manufacture  the 
price  is  20  cents  a  yard  and  the  duty  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  that  manufacture! 

Mr.  Pbeston.  It  is  oilcloth,  imitation  leather  cloth,  on  a  cotton  back. 
H^re  is  one  which  is  used  for  covering  books,  dutiable  at  40  per  cent, 
while  the  leather  is  20  per  cent.  These  are  some  of  the  incongruities 
of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  the  leather 
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js  iiianufactared  liere  and  the  raw  material  is  prodnced  hem  in  tts 
leather,  while  it  is  not  in  the  burlap,  or  do  you  not  take  that  Into  «■>■ 
BideratioD  in  your  theory  of  economics  1 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Well,  I  can  not  exactly  see  the  point  to  wHehfVlft 
question  leads. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  did  not  apprehend  yon  wonld. 

Mr.  Burrows.  May  I  inquire  yoor  businessi 

Mr.  Pbestoh.  I  am  a  lawyer. 
.  Mr.  BUBROWf^.  And  you  represent  the  poor  people — the  maMiWt 

Mr.  Preston.  Yea,  sir;  I  do. 


OIL  ri-OTH. 

(Pingnrk  IW.) 
BTATEKENT  OF  MS.  J.  CEAW70KD  ITOIT,  OF  BA 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  ask  for  ten  minutes  of  your  v 
also  ask  that  you  permit  me  to  proceed  unintcrmpt 
am  at  your  service.  I  am  an  importer,  and  I  impor 
clesjwool  and  matting  from  China  and  Japan,  oik 
from  England,  and  I  am  prepared  to  show  yon  that 
oleum  are  now  taxed  the  mannfacturera  have  an  ani 
the  consumers. 

The  conversion  of  coarse,  cheap  fabrics,  into  so-c: 
imitation  leather  cloths,  for  covering  floor,  tables, 
and  for  making  hats,  caps,  shoes,  harness,  traveling 
binding  books,  began  in  this  conntry  more  thansevi 
(See  Carpet  Trade  Review  published  in  New  York,  .J 
operation  by  band,  while  simple,  was  tedious,  and  i 
grew,  various  mechanical  devices  were  substitute 
increasing  and  cheapening  production,  enlarging  ; 
traffic,  and  multiplying  the  profits  of  the  convert 
not  exceed  14  producing  oilcloth  and  linoleum  for  fl 
other  oilcloth  and  imitation  leather  cloth. 

Mr.  Bebd.  Would  it  interrupt  you  if  I  ask  you  rig 
is  this  document  you  are  reading  signed) 

Mr.  Lton.  The  document  is  not  signed  by  any 
printed  name  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Beed.  What  is  the  printed  name  at  the  bottc 

Mr.  Lton.  John  P.  Preston. 

Mr.  Beed.  It  is  a  second  edition  of  that. 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  not  a  second  edition,  you  have  nn 

Mr.  Beed.  That  is  the  same  Mr.  Preston  who  api 

Mr,  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed,  That  is  the  same  that  Mr.  Preston  had 

Mr.  Lton.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  prepared  but  it  i 
afisisted  him  in  the  preparation  of  it, 

I  appeared  before  this  committee  in  1890  alone  una 
in  exposing  to  some  degree  the  iniquity  of  the  pro 
manufacturers  of  this  country  then  presented  to  it,  ^ 
a  duty  of  10  cents  a  square  yard  and  30  per  coit  ad 
cloths,  and  Mr.  Blabon's  reply  to  Mr,  Brecklnridge'e 
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up  to  the  members  of  this  committee  the  iniquitousncss  of  the  int<?!nt 
and  purpose  of  the  manufacturers,  as  it  is  possible  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridgk.  Did  not  they  make  a  trust  List  fallf 

Mr.  Blabon.  No,  air.  They  are  very  anxious  for  one,  and  if  it  were  not  for  our 
house  they  could  get  one  up  in  ten  days,  but  I  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
I  did  not  build  up  my  business  on  combination  and  trust. 

Mr.  Blabon  also  stated  in  response,  to  Mr.  Breckinridge's  question — 

Is  your  product  turned  out  mainly  by  machinery  t 

A.  Very  largely.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  exerted  ourselves  and  have  spent- 
a  great  deal  or  money  for  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  So  thai  the  mere  manual  labor  does  not  cost  yon  muchf 

Mr.  Blabon.  We  have  still  a  large  amount  of  hand  labor,  printers  and  others. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  I  ofifered  |50,000  for  the  patent  of  a  machine  that  would 
print  linoleum  perfectly. 

Since  that  time  the  George  W.  Blabon  Company  have  put  in  their 
new  works  four  machines  which  each  have  a  capacity  of  1,000  square 
y^ards  per  hour  and  which  does  the  work  of  from  50  to  70  printers. 

The  progress  of  this  industry  from  feebleness  to  vigor,  from  a  small 
individual  industry  undertaken  by  a  mother  and  her  sons  in  1817,  and 
through  the  years  that  have  intervened  conducted  with  such  signal 
success  that  to-day  the  firm  of  Deborah  Powers  &  Sons  are  million- 
aires, conducting  the  business  at  Newburg  and  Lansingburg,  N.  Y., 
has  its  almost  magical  counterpjirt  in  the  rise  from  simplicity  and 
obscurity  of  the  private  individuals  and  firms  now  known  as  "Thomas 
Potters  Sons  &  Co.,  incorporated,''  and  "  The  Geo.  W.  Blabon  Co.,'' 
both  of  Philadelphia,  private  corporations  widely  known  in  the  trad^e 
as  possessing  unlimited  wealth  and  resources,  sprung  from  most  modest 
beginning,  rated  by  mercantile  agency  reports  as  millionaires,  and  now 
producing  every  class  of  floor,  table,  and  leather  goods,  aggregating 
millions  of  square  yards. 

Likewise  may  be  referred  to  as  wealthy  and  powerful,  Messrs.  C.  M. 
Bailey  &  8ons,Skowhegan  and  Winthrop,  Me.  (reported  production 
3.500,000  square  yards) ;  the  Farr  &  Bailey  Manufacturing  Company, 
Camden,  N.  J.  (reported  production  3,500,000  square  yards) ;  the  Nairn 
Linoleum  Company,  Kearney,  N.  J.;  the  American  Linoleum  Company, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.;  Messrs.  W.  M.  Brasher  &  Co.  (just  retired), 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Messrs.  Alden  Sampson  &  Sons,  Hallowell,  Me., 
and  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.  (estimated  production  5,000,000  square  yards), 
who  produce  each  year  millions  of  square  yards  of  floor  coverings 
exclusively,  as  pointed  out  in  printed  statements  with  exhibits  hereto- 
fore laid  before  you,  and  with  which  you  are  doubtless  familiar. 

Of  Messrs.  Sampson  &  Sons,  the  American  Carpet  and  CTpholstery 
Trade  of  June  1, 1893,  said; 

The  trio  composing  the  firm  of  Alden  Sampson  &  Sons  is  i^ainfully  severed  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Sampson.  Deceased  was  born  in  Old  Hallowell,  Me.,where  the  elder 
Sampson  started  one  of  the  very  first  floor  oilcloth  factories  in  the  United  States. 
Years  ago  the  firm  had  become  independently  rich. 

Of  Mr.  W.  M.  Brasher,  the  same  authority  on  the  same  date  stated : 

Mr.  \V.  M.  Brasher,  the  oilcloth  manufacturer  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  is  winding 
up  his  a£fairs,  retires  a  wealthy  man.     He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  oilcloth,  etc. 

What  a  commentary  upon  an  occupation  for  years  pampered  by  the 
tariff  beyond  its  needs  and  deserts,  in  which  some  have  become  million- 
aires and  none  fail  (except  the  laborers)  to  reach  affluence,  yet  would 
make  it  appear  to  you  that  they  still  need  protection  to  exist. 

The  materisJs  consumed  in  the  construction  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum 
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tor  floors,  and  all  other  oilcloth  and  imitation  leather  olotft,  mn  fcv 
and  ioexpeiiBive.  For  the  most  part  they  are  produced  in  this  oamnta 
cheaper  and  better  than  abroad.  It  is  a  fuct  that  we  export  the  plod- 
ucta  of  the  pine  tree  and  petroleam,  both  used  in  tbe  prodootJoB  of 
paints  and  varuishes,  together  with  ocher  aud  ochery  earths,  and  maaih 
factured  lampblack,  largely  consumed  id  the  constructioB  of  t 
goods,  and  foreign  makers  pay  more  for  all  these  important  ii 
than  makers  in  tbis  country. 

The  duty  existing  in  Schedule  A  of  the  existing  tariff  bean  wiUlBV 
hardship  on  the  manufacturers  of  oilcloth  and  Uueoleam  for  iioim.  lid 
all  other  oilcloth  and  imitation  leather  cloth,  because  the  jna^oBtytt 
materials  used  by  them  are  as  cheap,  if  not  cheajter,  in  this  iWHiirt'T 
than  abroad.  (See  quotations  in  Paint,  Oil  and  Dmg  Beportv^  aii 
the  price  list  of  the  I'eunsylvania  Paint  and  Ocher  ComDanv.) 

The  louudation  of  oilcloth  aud  linoleum  for 
of  jute  {Exhibit  Noa.  1  and  2),  12  to  15  thrt 
counting  warp  and  tilling,  and  is  produced  at 
5  cents  i>er  square  yard.  ^See  American  CotI 
The  fiber,  jute,  is  now  admitted  to  this  countr 
graph  5'J3,  existing  tariff),  while  under  the  tai 
to  pay  20  i>er  cent  ad  valorem,  and  its  fah 
now  conducted  by  many  well  equipped  mills,  ( 
in  this  country.  As  this  fiber  comes  from  Cale 
spinners  and  weavers  pay  as  much  for  it  as  oc 
.  The  foundation  ot  oilcloth  (not  nsed  for  co^ 
tion  leather  cloth  is  a  coarse,  cheap  cotton  fa 
gra^le  most  largely  nsed]  of  about  48  threads  e 
counting  warp  and  filling  (Exhibita  3,  4,  5,  am 
article,  04  thread  print  cloths  selling  at  2|  c( 
(See  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Ileporter.) 
that  this  cheap  cotton  foundation  ia  aa  cheap  i 
Probably  it  is  cheaper.  These  cheap  foundat 
coarse  cotton  fabric  are  coated  or  filled  with  a 
ochery  earths  aud  clays  (worth  one-fourth  to  1 
upon  them  rapidly  and  cheaply  by  machines 
pose.  In  tbe  construction  of  linoleum  a  masli 
gums,  entering  this  country  duty  free  (see  para 
iiig  taiift'),  together  with  oxidized  oil  to  bind 
wearing  surface.  Alter  drying  or  tempering 
are  delivered  to  the  printer  who  applies  a  pat 
as  anything  else  is  printed,  the  extraordinai 
vented  and  now  largely  used  rendering  hand 
or  desiiable,  (See  full  description  with  Tr 
marked  Exhibits  B,  C,  and  D,  already  laid  bef 
illustrated  letter  to  the  President  and  Couj 
another  drying  stage  is  passed,  and  the  fabric 
that  floats  it  with  varnish,  after  which  it  is  ag 
racks,  and  when  sufficiently  dry,  after  a  few  h 
of  heated  air  driven  by  an  air  propeller,  it  is ' 
ia  ready  for  delivery  to  purchasers.  A  procea 
BO  simple,  employing  fewer  and  fewer  human 
made  to  bake  their  place  and  do  their  work,  ai 
the  cheapest  unskilled  sort,  using  materials  i 
cheaper,  here  than  abroad,  producing  a  flnishc 
Kieater  or  less  extent  in  one  form  or  anotbe: 
Eroad  luid,  controlled  by  less  than  a  dozen  pr 
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tions  rolling  in  wealth,  who  have  been  helped  to  their  commanding 
positions  by  favorable  tariff  legislation  in  the  past.  This  process,  this 
occupation,  this  mechanical  (almost  automatic)  industry,  with  almost 
unlimited  capacity  of  production,  should  now  be  compelled  to  ^'  sink  or 
swim,  survive  or  perislf^  by  its  own  unaided  efforts,  and  on  its  merits. 
The  country  has  done  enough  for  it. 

•  It  is  now  time  to  do  something  for  the  country  in  bringing  about  a 
healthy  competition,  embracing  all  prod^ucers,  by  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cloths  costing  25  cents 
per  square  yard,  or  less,  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cloths  costing 
more  thaii  25  cents  per  square  yard,  to  the  end  that  a  revenue  of  some 
magnitude  may  be  derived  where  but  little  is  now  had  from  the  large 
traffic  at  this  time  existing  and  yearly  increasing,  and  at  the  same 
time  bringing  some  measure  of  relief  to  the  people,  and,  to  this  extent 
at  least,  redeeming  the  pledges  of  reform  so  freely,  so  faithfully,  and  so 
recently  made  from  every  political  platform  throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  WHiTiNa.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  oilcloths  are  largely 
imported  t 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  question  is  answered  by  the  statistics. 

Mr.  WmTiNa.  What  is  the  amount! 

Mr.  Lyon.  This  is  a  publication  by  the  Tariff  Reform  Club,  and  it  hap- 
pens to  be  at  this  time  the  only  authority  I  have,  but  I  think  this  is 
from  the  public  statistician.  In  1892  the  value  of  the  importation  of  oil- 
cloth and  linoleum  was  a  paltry  $267,000,  while  the  estimated  consump- 
tion of  oilcloths  in  this  country  is  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  WHiTiNa.  About  2J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  duty  on  the  imports  of  $267,000  was  $128,000. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Would  you  consider  an  importation  of  2 J  per  cent  a 
a  ruinous  competition  t 

Mr.  Lyon.  Mr.  Blabon  probably  does;  I  should  judge  the  other  way. 

Mr.  WHiTiNa.  The  statement  that  it  was  largely  imported  I  did  not 
think  was  true.  There  is  scarcely  a  place  in  New  York  City  where  it 
is  sold.    Kone  of  the  large  dealers  have  it. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Now,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  this  committee  with 
reference  to  paragraphs  369,  4^,  464,  and  676  of  the  tariff*  act  of  1890. 

Paragraph  Ko.  369,  tariff  act,  1890,  imposes  on  oilcloth  and  linoleum 
for  floors  and  on  all  other  oilcloth  (except  silk  oilcloth)  and  on  water- 
proof cloth  not  specially  provided  for,^*  costing  25  cents  per  square  yard, 
or  less,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem;''  "costing  over  25  cents  per  square 
yard,  15  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  centum  ad  valorem."  The 
former  may  be  said  to  be  used  by  the  poor  and  the  latter  by  the  rich. 
This  is  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  articles  that  enter  every  household 
in  one  form  or  another.  It  is  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  grades  used 
more  extensively  among  working  people  than  others.  It  is  a  duty  of  40 
l^er  cent  on  articles  in  daily  and  constant  use,  the  component  parts 
of  which  are  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  cheaper  in  this  country  than 
abroad,  articles  in  the  fabrication  of  which  the  labor  of  human  hands 
plays  a  most  insignificant  and  txifling  part  on  account  of  the  ingenious 
steam-driven  machines  now  employed,  rendering  the  plea  of  taxation  to 
maintain  wages  uncalled  for  and  unjustifiable.  It  is  therefore  respect- 
fully submitted  that  paragraph  No.  369,  tariff  act  1890,  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows,  viz : 

Paragraph  No.  369:  Oilcloth  for  floors,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed, 
including  linoleum,  corticine  cork  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  other 
oilcloth  (except  silk  oilcloth)  and  waterproof  cloth  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  tJtiis  act,  costing  25  cents  per  square  yard,  or  less,  10  per  cen- 
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tnm  ad  TaloTem.    Valued  above  25  ceiits  per  square  yard,  40pflr  c 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Gear.  Bight  here,  why  do  you  ask  40    per  cent 

costiDg  over  25  rentM  aud  only  10  per  cent  on  those  coating-  bdoir  tMf 

Mr.  Lton.  Mr.  Blabon  contirmed  the  Btatement  I  have  alnmifym  ' 
that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  consmnption  is  in  gfoods  costing' It'" 
25  cents,  aod  those  which  cost  over  25  cents  are  nsed  hy  tfaft  i 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Oeab.  I  wanted  to  know  why  you  want  that. 

Mr.  Lton.  For  the  reason  it  will  affect  80  per  cent  of  tfaeeoimMK 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  fully  80  per  centnm  of  tfaa  snaa 
yard  cousamption  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  is  iti  the  g^rades  msffatf' 
cents  per  square  yanl,  and  less,  a  veiy  trifling  portiou  of  whidl  bw* 
imported,  amounting  in  1803  to  only  $'X7,4A5  in  value,  prodmfBg  III 
amall  revenue  of  91^8,029,  with  an  estimated  coDSuption  of  man  tta 
tlO,000,000  and  yearly  increasing. 

Itis  beyond  a  reasonable  donbt  that  the  importation  o 
leiim  costing  25  cents  and  less  per  squure  yard  will  eut 
if  the  tariff  is  thus  reduced,  and  in  addition  to  the  in« 
the  people  who  need  it  will  he  relieved.  It  may  be  sa 
a  duty  of  10  per  centum  nA  valorem  on  cloths  costing  2J 
yard,orless,would  result  in  an  increase  of  importation 
the  Government  a  revenue  fully  three  times  as  great  t 
1892. 

Mr.  Taksnet.  If  those  figures  are  correct,  10,000/ 
consumption  T 

Mr.  Lton.  No,ilO,000,000. 

Mr.  Tarsney,  Well,  $10,000,000  and  less  than  *3O0 
Then  the  importion  is  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  entir 
it  noti 

Mr.  Lton.  It  is  about  one  thirty-third  part. 

Paragraph  No.  675,  tariff'  act  18W>,  free  list,  mos 
abolishes  the  duty  of  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  hereb 
straw  matting,  commonly  known  as  China  matting.  T 
almost  exclusively  in  Cliina  and  Japan.  Nearly  if  i 
rolls,  aggregating  nearly  if  not  quite  $2,000,000,  wei 
this  country  dining  the  past  year,  aud  in  the  next  five 
biy  reach  $4,000,000  in  value,  tliis  country  conaninii 
all  that  is  made  in  China  and  Japan. 

It  assimilates  as  a  floor  covering  oilcloth  and  lii 
costing  25  cents  per  square  yard,  or  less,  and  in  jnstic 
ment  should  be  taxed  m  the  same  way. 

Paragraph  No.  464,  tariff  act  1800,  most  nnreasoni 
mattuig  of  cocoa  and  rattan  fiber  a  duty  of  12  cents  j 
aud  on  mats  of  the  same  8  cents  per  square  foot^  ii 
centum  ad  valorem  under  the  tariff  of  1883.  This  is  i 
to  100  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  matting  and  from  50 
turn  on  mats. 

This  duty  is  completely  prohibitory,  and  the  Goven 
debarred  firom  a  revenue  on  articles  of  this  class  (for  w 
is  constant  throughout  the  country),  all  in  the  interest 
ers  of  these  articles,  who  get  their  raw  material  in  t 
fiber  and  coir  yarn  J^ee  of  duty.  (See  Paragraph  M 
1890,  free  list.} 

Just  here  let  it  be  noted  that  nearly  if  not  three-foi 
sumption  of  cocoa  matting  and  mats  iu  the  United  S 
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duction  of  convict  labor  in  the  Western  penitenti<1ry  of  Pennsylvania, 
Allegheny,  Pa.;  the  New  Jersey  penitentiary,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  else- 
where, with  whom  it  is  hopeless  for  honest  labor  to  compete. 

They  derive  a  great  revenue,  while  honest  labor  starves. 

A  revenue  would  accrue  to  the  Government  if  a  duty  of  10  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem  were  imposed  in  place  of  the  existing  duty  on  cocoa  and 
rattan  matting  and  mats,  thereby  inviting  and  stimulating  importa- 
tions. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted  that  paragraph  No.  575,  tariff 
act  1890,  free  list,  be  abolished  and  paragraph  No.  464,  tariff  act  ISOO, 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows,  viz : 

Paragraph  No.  464:  Floor  matting  or  mats  made  from  round  or  split 
straw  or  rush,  including  what  is  commonly  known  as  China  matting, 
and  matting  or  mats  made  of  cocoa  Hber  or  rattan,  10  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

It  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  a  revenue  of  at  least  $250,000 
will  be  seciu'ed  where  none  is  now  had,  and  which  in  a  few  years  will 
possibly  reach  $500,000  per  annum,  all  from  straw  matting,  now  on  the 
free  list,  and  cocoa  and  rattan  matting  and  mats,  now  prohibited  as 
described. 

Paragraph  No.  455,  tariff  act  1890,  imposes  on  leather  not  specially 
provided  for  10  i)er  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  No.  456,  tariff  act  1890, .  imposes  on  finished  leathers, 
including  "  patent,"  " enameled '^  and  "japanned 'Meather  and  book- 
binders' leathers,  20  x>er  centum  ad  valorem.  At  the  same  time  imita- 
tion leather  cloth  is  dutiable  as  an  oilcloth  and  as  waterproof  cloth. 
If  costing  25  cents  or  less  per  square  yai*d  imitation  leather  cloth  pays 
now  40  per  centum  ad  valorem.  (See  paragraph  No.  369,  tariff  act 
1890.)  Imitation  leather  cloth,  on  account  of  its  low  cost  compared 
with  real  leather,  its  equality  in  appearance,  and  almost  equal  durabil- 
ity in  wear,  is  an  article  enormously  consumed  by  the  masses. 

The  mechanical  finishes  known  as  "patent,"  "enameled,"  and 
"japanned"  are  applied  to  foundations  of  leather  or  cotton  fabric,  and 
are  in  use  throughout  the  world,  some  of  the  many  varieties  being 
shown  by  the  exhibits  herewith.  If  similar  treatment  in  staining, 
painting,  printing,  and  stamping  is  applied  to  all  foundations  of  leather 
or  cotton  to  produce  an  article  for  a  certain  purpose,  is  it  not  mani- 
festly wrong  to  impose,  as  is  now  the  case,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem 
on  leather  not  specially  provided  for;  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  on 
finished  leathers,  as  described;  40  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  imitation 
leather  cloth  (costing  25  cents  per  square  yard  or  less)  dutiable  as  oil- 
cloth or  waterproof  clotht    (See  paragraph  No.  369,  tariff  act  1890.) 

It  robs  the  i>oor  consumer  who^  for  lack  of  means,  uses  articles  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  part  of  imitation  leather  cloth,  such  as  may  be  found 
in  his  children's  shoes,  hats,  and  caps,  in  his  traveling  bag  and  trunk, 
in  his  harness  and  vehicles,  his  table  and  furniture  covering,  and  in  the 
bindings  of  his  books.  It  robs  the  Government  of  revenue  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  manufacturers,  as  the  duty  now  imposed  is  completely 
prohibitory,  the  foreign-made  article  being  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
unknown  here  to  consumers. 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Blabon  and  Mr.  Potter  have  absented  themselves  and 
are  not  here  to  answer  whether  or  not  they  have  ever  seen  on  the  mar- 
ket any  foreign-made  imitation  leather  cloth.  I  am  positive  they  have 
not,  and  my  recollection  goes  back  to  1869  and  is  quite  fresh. 

If  imitation  leather  cloth  is  made  dutiable  at  10  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem in  keeping  with  the  duty  now  existing  on  leather  not  8^e«,v8Ai^^^^ 
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vided  for  iu  parngraph  No.  -lo5,  tariff  act,  1890,  the  Gh>TemiiMat  waiM 
thereby  secure  a  reveune  and  the  cousumer  TOuld  be  reUevedt    Hit 
coDfldently  ascierted  that  a  revenue  of  some  magnitude  irherefiHMBOV 
exJBts  would  immediately  result  and  many  articles  be  oh< 
cousumers.    It  would  be  a  oouservative  estimate  to  plw 
at  $100,000,     It  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted  that 
455,  tariff  act,  1890,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows,  viz: 

Paragraph  No.  455 :  Beud  or  belting  leather,  sole  leat 
tion  leather  cloth  assimilating  hnished  leathers,  and  le 
cially  provided  for  iu  this  act,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem 

In  support  of  the  Hoiindiiess  of  my  contention  that  the  ii 
as  "the  oilcloth,  linoleum,  and  table  oilcloth  or  leather-c 
iseaoruiouslyprotected.itisasserted:  (1)  Itbegauiaas 
manner  as  a  household  industry.  (2)  It  developed  int* 
employing  fewer  and  fewer  men  (per  square  yard  prodacet 
were  made  to  take  their  place  and  do  their  work.  (3)  I( 
ufactaring  industry  in  which  is  to  be  seea  large  incorp 
nies  (see  list  below)  with  enormous  productive  capacity, 
of  conditions  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  enormoos  1 
prohibiting,  to  a  great  extent,  the  importation  of  forei] 
The  conversion  of  a  cotton  or  a  jute  fabric  into  oilcloth, 
imitatiou  leather  cloth  consumes  materials  such  as  Ian 
and  ochery  earth  and  clay,  earth  paints,  resin,  turpentia 
etable,  and  mineral  oils,  that  are  for  the  most  part  che 
abroad,  foreign  makers  paying  more  for  these  articles  tl 
this  country.  (5)  Machinery  now  in  use  has  greatly  < 
cheapened  tbe  production,  and  is  used  by  almost  all  the 
tions  whose  growth  and  development  has  been  abnormai 
protection  afforded  them  by  the  tariff,  prohibiting  the 
tbreign  goods. 

SPECIUEN8  OP  MONTHLY  COMMENTS  IN  TRADE  : 

[The  Araetloui  Cupet  ud  tJpbolitn?  Tnde.  Jane  1.) 

SpTotelei  4'  Hoiueman't  ipedaltie*. 

Oilcloth  mncbiiierjiHiixpenUlt;  withSprowlea&HoaRemnn,  ftt  fi 
atreeta,  t'rankfnril,  Pa.,  and  they  are  experts  in  tiheii  line;  their  ni 
nuchine  for  printing  table  and  atair  goods  is  nsed  by  Thomaa  Po 
and  by  the  Westecn  I.innluiini  Compnny,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  and  ia  gi< 
faction.  The  cnleniierH  now  building  are  very  strong  and  durable, 
improvement  in  their  enamel  mar.hiue  which  will  enable  mannfaot 
a  mnch  better  article  in  carriage  clotha  than  heretofore. 

Tbeir  improved  dyeing  racks  are  favorably  ooniment«d  npon  wl 
xlving  a  largely  increaacd  uapacity  per  diem  will  certainly  pay 
aac«Ta  to  fol^  investigate.  The  latest  is  a  single-color  printing  mai 
capacity,  which  is  proDoaoced  nuusaally  good  and  most  be  seen  to 

Mr.  Braelmt'i  retirgmtHt. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Brasher,  the  oilcloth  manufacturer  of  Brooklyn,  H 
winding  up  his  affairs  preparatory  to  quitting  busiiLesa,  retire*  a  w 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  oilcloths,  and  hud  a  strong  hold  on  Uie 
of  the  conntry.  The  sad  and  sndden  death  of  his  beloved  son  ucr 
great  blow  to  bim  and  left  no  incentive  to  oontinne  the  old  bnsiui 
plant  ID  Bronklyn  has  already  boon  sold  to  different  mills,  and  the 
are  secured  neir  positions. 
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[FrofD  tlie  Carpet  and  UpboUtery  Trade,  June  1.) 
Elijah  Pope  Sampson. 

The  disruption  by  death  of  the  time-honored  house  of  Alden  Sampson  &.  Sons  will 
cause  profound  regret  throughout  the  trade.  This  occurred  Thursday,  May  18,  iu 
New  York  City,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Sampson,  at  his  residence,  No.  2  West  Fifty- 
!  iirat  street.  Deceased  was  bom  in  old  Hallo  well,  Me.,  where  or  near  where  the  elder 
Sampson  started  one  of  the  very  first  floor  oilcloth  factories  in  the  United  States. 
The  present  firm  conduct  now  a  factory  at  Hallowell,  their  principal  works,  however, 
being  at  Astoria,  Long  Island. 

The  trio  composing  the  firm  of  Alden  Samxwon  &,  Sons  is  painfully  severed  by  Mr. 
E.P.Sampson's  death.  Messrs.  Edward  C,  Henry  and  Elijah  P.,  the  junior  just 
dead,  made  up  the  firm,  and  three  more  affectionate  and  united  brothers  never  clnng 
together  in  trade.  Years  ago  the  firm  had  become  independently  rich,  but  the 
partners  never  became  too  stuck  up  to  attend  to  business  personidly.  One  or  more 
of  the  Messrs.  Sam^ison  are  always  on  hand  at  58  Read  street. 

In  the  interest  of  poor  consnmers  everywhere,  and  especially  those 
who  as  agriculturists  prodace  cotton,  wool,  and  food  products  at  most 
UDremunerative  rates,  on  account  of  the  ever  increasing  production  of 
these  premier  articles  of  consumption  by  the  densely  populated  and 
semicivilized  nations  (Egypt,  India,  China,  and  Eussia),  and  in  behalf 
of  the  multitude  of  unskilled  wage  earners  who  are  entitled  to  legis- 
lation in  their  interest  on  account  of  their  constituting  the  large 
majority  of  our  fellow  citizens,  the  following  is  brought  to  your  notice, 
that  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  about  to  begin  justice  may  be  done 
those  most  concerned. 

The  homes  of  our  country  are  its  strength.  They  consume  vast 
quantities  of  necessary  furnishings.  The  free  and  general  education  of 
the  masses  brings  iu  its  train  aspirations  that  are  both  natural  and 
creditable.  They  should  not  be  checked  by  taxation.  Many  home 
comforts  are  no  longer  luxuries.  Legislation  should  tend  to  cheapen 
such,  to  those  who  have  so  little  to  spare  for  their  purchase. 

^Nothing  is  in  more  general  use  throughout  the  land  than  floor  oil- 
cloth and  linoleum.  It  is  found  in  every  village  and  hamlet  where  the  • 
products  of  the  farm  are  exchanged  for  manufactured  articles.  These, 
together  with  the  lighter  weights  of  oilcloth,  known  as  "  table, "  "  shelf 
and  '^ stair''  oilcloth,  and  imitation  leather  cloth,  you  will  find  in  use 
to  some  extent  in  every  house  and  cottage  and  in  the  construction  of 
every  covered  vehicle  of  moderate  cost  fi^m  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other. 

The  eiiisting  tariff  tax  compels  consumers  here  to  pay  for  these  goods 
far  more  than  is  right  t)r  justifiable,  especially  in  the  grades  m^e  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  people  of  slender  means. 

You  will  please  observe  that  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  now  imposed 
on  <' oilcloths  and  linoleum  for  floors,  stamped,  painted,  printed,  or 
plain,  and  on  all  other  oilcloth  and  waterproof  cloth  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  costing  25  cents  or  less  per  square  yard."  (See  paragraph  369, 
new  tariff.)  This  strikes  at  every  floor,  table,  and  shelf  in  the  homes 
of  the  working  people.  It  spares  neither  the  baby's  bibs  nor  the 
mother's  waterproof  bedcloth.  On  cloths  costing  over  25  cents  per 
square  yard  the  existing  duty  is  ^<  15  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem."  '  This  section  touches  only  the 
rich  and  well-to-do  and  does  not  call  for  rectification  so  imperatively. 
Now,  please  observe  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  square-yard  quantity 
of  floor  cloth  produced  in  this  country,  and  all  the  table,  shelf,  and 
stair  cloth  is  comprised  in  the  grades  costing  25  cents  and  less  per 
square  yard,  now  dutiable  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Note  also  that 
the  materials  composing  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  witktbLA  ^iLsyB^\s^<5fa.^58- 
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the  clu>ni>.jiite  burlap  foundation,  are  as  obesp  or  ch 
try  tliHii  ill  Kuro[ie.  The  iiiiie  tree  and  petroleum  i 
black,  (K'her,  and  odiery  earths  iiised  iu  the  cousti 
i-lotli  and  linoleum  are  produced  in  Georgia,  North  C 
Kylvania  of  inisurpnoncd  quality  and  clieapnoHs,  ai-e 
eiftii  Miakerrt  pay  more  for  these  important  ingredieii 
erx  do.    Cork  and  gums  are  imported  free  of  duty. 

For  the  ])a»t  two  yearn  linseed  oil  hns  been  very  chc 
and  if  not  uontrolled  by  trusts,  may  remain  so,  owin, 
i-ultivatiou  of  the  seed  and  the  new  and  cheap  proce 
the  oil  and  the  value  of  the  cake  for  cattle  feeding, 
oil  used — pine  tree,  petroleum,  and  auimal  prodncb 
being  largi'ly  used  both  for  paint  and  varnish  m, 
chea[>er  here  than  tibroud. 

The  labor  involved  in  turning  out  oilcloth  and 
rt.>duced  to  the  minimum  by  ingenious  machinery  u 
ago.  Suucejjsfalcontrailiction  of  these  specific  statem 
The  ordinary  market  rejiorts  will  bear  out  the  tmth 
the  materialH  used,  and  the  copies  herewith  of  the 
builders  of  oilcloth  macliiuvry,  and  the  testimony  of 
manufactnrers  iu  this  country  before  the  Ways  and 
of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ureckinri 
tn  572,  statementJH  before  Ways  and  Means  Commitfc 
gress),  settlea  the  question  us  to  hand  labor  then  im 
reduced  Biiice.  (See  Exhibit  A.)  This  we  commei 
notice,  for  you  will  sec  that  one  ofthe  largest  and  mt 
ufacturers  in  this  country,  a  brilliant  and  woithyrep 
made  men,  while  plejiding  for  all  the  protection  that 
at  the  time  for  the  a!<ktng,  frankly  atlmitted  wbencrc 
am  not  a  free-trading  man,  but  if  you  put  me  on  a 
London  or  Kirkcaldy  I  can  get  along.  I  can  get 
labor  is  not  quite  as  low  aa  theirs,  for  we  have  bettei 
plant  contains  the  best  machinery."     (See  Exhibits 

And  now  it  mast  be  observed  that  one  of  the  larg 
has,  within  the  past  few  months,  secured  from  the  in 
ers  here,  the  control  for  Europe  of  one  of  the  great 
invented  for  printing  abont  10,000  square  yards  perl 
doing  the  work  of  fifty  men,  as  heretofore  employe 
trade  notices  herewith  marked  Exhibits  B,  0,  and  D 

It  Iwing  true  that  about  two-thirds  ofthe  square-; 
oilcloth  and  linoleum  is  consumed  by  working  peop 
nisted  home  requisite  as  well  as  a  factor  in  the  produc 
and  slippers,  traveling  bags,  trunks,  harness,  etc., 
shown  that  the  materials  composing  these  fabrics,  v 
(the  cheap  jute  burlap  foundation),  axe  as  cheap  i 
country  than  abroad,  and  that  the  fabrication  is  be{ 
ingenious  steam-driven  machinery,  reducing  the  man 
to  skeleton  proportions  and  of  the  chesipest  unakil 
paid  by  piece  work.  For  these  reasons  oilcloths 
entitleil  to  be  pisced  on  the  free  list,  or  if  required  t 
eiiue  only  the  duty  should  not  exceed  10  per  cent  ad 
(posting  lio  cents  per  square  yard  or  leas,  leaving  th 
posed  on  luxuries  tn  be  applied  to  tlie  grades  used  I 
well-to-do  classes,  costing  more  than  2o  cents  per  a 
will  result  in  minimum  cost  to  i>oor  consuaiers  and  i 
(o  thodovernment. 
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Paragraph  No.  455  of  tbe  existing  tariff  imposes  on  Ieatl)er  not  espec- 
ially provided  for  10  percent  ad  valorem;  and  on  finished  leathers,  t.  e.y 
"  patent,"  "  enameled,"  "japanned,''  including  bookbinders'  leathers,  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem:  paragraph  No.  369  imposes  on  finished 
imitation  leather  cloth,  and  all  other  oilcloths  and  waterproof  cloth, 
costing  25  cents  per  square  yard  or  less,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Imi- 
tation leather  cloths  iare  used  iu  shoe,  hat,  cap.  trunk,  traveling  bag, 
harness  and  carriage  making,  aud  for  bookbinding,  table  covers,  and 
infants'  cloths.  They  are  cheap  and  efiScient  substitute  for  leather,  and 
being  used  in  every  household  should  be  taxed  lightly. 

EXHIBIT  ▲. 

[Extracts  from  ■tatements  of  Mr.  Ooorge  W.  Blabon  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Fifty- 

flrat  Cougi-ess.    See  folios  570  to  572,  Kevision  of  the  Tariff.] 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  McKinuet.  If  yon  had  raw  material  free  would  you  want  a 
duty  on  your  product f 

Mr.  Blabon.  No,  sir.  If  I  get  my  raw  material  free,  and  if  you  let  me  import  my 
labor,  I  do  not  ask  any  favor. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  want  to  get  your  labor  at  the  same  price  as  is  paid  abroad  f 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  am  not  a  ftee-trading  man:  but  if  you  put  me  on  a  fair  eqiiality 
with  London  or  Kirkcaldy  I  can  get  along,  l  can  get  along  even  if  our  labor  is  not 
quite  as  low  as  theirs,  for  we  have  better  machinery.  Our  plant  contains  the  best 
machinery. 

Mr.  Gkar.  Then,  in  order  to  make  things  equal,  yon  would  have  to  reduce  your 
wages  one-half  f 

Mr.  Blabon.  Yes ;  we  would  have  to  bring  the  wages  down.  I  want  to  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  I  am  not  discriminated  against.  I  could  get  along  if  I  were  on 
an  equality.     I  do  not  want  any  favors. 

Mr.  Flowrr.  Would  they  do  so  much  work  for  the  lower  wages  f 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Breckinridgb.  Is  your  product  turned  out  mainly  by  machinery  f 

Mr.  Blabon.  Very  largely.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  exerted  ourself,  and 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  monev  for  machinery. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  So  that  the  mere  manual  labor  does  not  cost  you  muchf 

Mr.  Blabon.  We  have  still  a  large  amount  of  hand  labor — printers  and  others. 
Three  or  four  years  aso  I  offered  $60,WX)  for  the  patent  of  a  machine  that  would  print 
linoleum  perfectly.  1  offered  it  to  any  genius  who  would  invent  a  machine  that 
would  do  the  work,  and  assign  the  patent  to  me. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Then  you  would  have  the  patent  and  control  it. 

Mr.  Blabon.  Of  course  I  would  have  it  and  control  it. 

M.  Breckinridge.  You  say  we  use  better  machinery  in  your  business  in  this 
country  than  they  use  abroad  f 

Mr.  Blabon.  Yes;  I  estimated  the  capacity  of  the  American  works  as  about 
22,500,000  yards. 

Mr.  Brbckinridgs.  How  will  your  output  compare  with  theirs  per  handf 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  think  we  can  do  more  work  ^t  hand  than  they  can.  We  generally 
work  our  men  on  piecework.    Some  of  our  printers  make  $18  per  week. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Have  you  ever  compared  your  out^t  per  hand  with  theirs f 

Mr.  Blabon.  No;  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  that.    They  are  very  close  there. 

Mr.  Breckinridgb.  Suppose  ^^ou  had  evervthing  you  consume  free  and  had  no 
protection  on  your  oilolotn  or  linoleum,  would  your  condition  be  worse  than  it  is 
nowt 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Then  my  question'is,  suppose  that  all  your  raw  materials  were 
free  of  duty,  and  there  were  no  protection  on  your  product,  would  your  condition 
be  much  worse  than  it  is  nowf 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  can  not  say  exactly.  I  should  judge  it  could  not  be  very  much 
worse.  We  are  bad  enough  off  now.  There  is  no  trust  among  the  oilcloth  manu- 
facturers.   They  are  knife-and-plstol  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Breckinridgb.  Did  they  not  make  a  trust  last  fallf 

Mr.  Blabon.  No,  sir;  they  are  very  anxious  for  one;  and  if  it  were  not  for  our 
house  they  could  get  one  up  in  ten  days;  but  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
did  not  build  up  my  business  on  combinations  and  trusts,  and  if  I  can  not  run  it  on 
a  square  market  I  will  let  it  alone.    As  regards  the  duty  on  oilcloth,  I  have  made  a 
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cftlonlation  that  if  the  duty  la  fixed  at  30  per  ceut  ad  valorem  and  10  cento  p«r  sqnart 
>ard  the  foreigu  mannl'acturer  cau  Htill  land  their  f^oodB  here. 

NoTK. — Since  the  ahovo  statement  was  uiade,  perlect  printing-  machinery  has  bMB 
put  in  operation  (see  Exhibits  B.  and  C. )  and  the  private  firm  of  Cveor^  W.  Blftbos 
&  Co.  has  been  changed  to  the  corporation  of  the  George  W.  Blubon  Company.  8m 
their  advertisement  below. 

[▲dvertlMmeat.— American  Carpet  and  UpholBt«rf  Trade  Itoviewt  April  1. 1888.] 

The  Geo.  W.  Blabon  Company,  Manufacturers  of  Oilcloth  and  Linolenni  Table  and 
Stair  (Jilcloth.  Linseed  Oil  and  Oil  Cake.  No.  9  North  Fifth  Street.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.    New  York  Office,  108  Worth  Street. 

Exhibit  B. 

[▲dTertiiement— American  Carpet  and  Uitholstery  Trade  Ileview,  April  1, 1808.] 

Printing  Machines  for  Floor  Oilcloth  and  Linoleum.  Cerrespondence  solicited. 
Patented  in  the  United  States  May  31,  1802;  December  6,  1892;  Jaly  12,  ISB; 
March  7,  1893.  Also  patented  in  Foreign  Countries.  Dienelt  &  Eiaenhan!^ 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees,  1304  to  1318  Howard  street,  Philadelphia. 

[American  Carpet  and  UplioUtery  Trade  Review,  April  1, 1883.J 
DIKNRLT  A  XI8ENHAItDT*8  OILCLOTH  PRINTERS. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  past  that  Messrs.  Dienelt  &,  Eisenhardt,  at  tiiaU 
machine  works,  Front  and  Thomi>son  streets,  Philadelphia,  were  giving  particolar 
attention  to  the  perfection  and  building  of  oilcloth  printing  machines.  It  is  lurtiMf 
known  that  controversies  were  had  with  this  tirm  by  Messrs.  George  W.  Blabon  it 
Co.,  who  went  so  far  as  to  file  caveats  at  Washington  to  prevent  the  issaanoe  of  pat- 
ents to  Dienelt  6l  Eisenhardt  on  the  ground  of  interference.  The  techiuoalitui^ 
Messrs.  Dienelt  Sl  Eisenhardt  state,  have  now  been  decided  in  their  favor  andolijee- 
tions  to  their  patents  overruled.  They  are  also  protected  in  foreign  oountrioo,  aad 
the  tirm  of  Messrs.  M.  Nairn  &  Co.,  of  England,  have  purchased  the  ri^^ht  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Potter,  Sons  &,  Co.  built  the  first  printing  machines  ever  aieetod 
in  Philadelphia.  It  was  an  inqiresaive  affair  and  ground  out  some  good-looking  oil- 
cloth at  first.  The  firm,  though,  were  hard  to  please  and  rejected  this  printer  te 
deficient  execution.  It  stands  in  one  of  their  buildings  now,  at  Second  and  Vonanfo^ 
and  casts  knowing  winks  at  the  tower  on  the  public  building.  Pott«r*8  next  Tniwhiat 
was  one  built  by  Dienelt  and  Eisenhart,  and  this  so  filled  the  bill  that  additifloal 
machines  have  been  ordered. 

Messrs.  M.  Nairn  &  Co.  ought  to  feel  very  proud  of  their  new  patent.  The  oalj 
oilcloth  printer  we  know  of  in  England  is  that  used  by  Messrs.  Barry,  Oatlere  A  Oo^ 
of  the  same  town  and  shown  below.  This  is  a  big  revolving  drum,  anggeeUve  <tf  a 
tapestry  printer  and  resembling  no  little  James  Dunlap's  machine  for  printiqg  tapM- 
try  carpets. 

[lUastration  of  linolenm  pziniing  maoUne,  English  patent.] 

Altogether,  the  printing  of  floor  oilcloths  has  a  unique  history  in  this  eoQsliy. 
Alden,  Sampson  &.  Co.  enjoyed  an  absolute  monopoly  of  this  remarkable  diacoTwy 
for  sixteen  ^'ear8,'and  the  extniordinary  g^p  which  they  had  and  held  on  the  ' 
for  so  long  is  partly  explained  by  their  control  of  this  patent. 

Exhibit  C. 

[  Advertifienient,  page  37— American  Carpet  and  Upholatary  Trade  Review.  April  1,  Wt.] 


Printing  Mac*hine8  for  Floor  Oilcloth  and  Linoleum,  manufactured  under  the  Wil- 
liams patents  by  The  Moore  &,  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.  Correapoild- 
ence  solicited. 

Philadelphia,  January  ts  Z89X 
The  Moore  &  White  Co., 

Philadelphia: 

Dear  Sirs:  In  reply  to  your  favor  would  state  that  the  floor  oilcloth  priajllBC 
machine  you  built  for  us  in  1892,  under  the  Williams  patents,  has  proved  aatiafiiiotcm« 
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jn  every  respect,  both  in  perfect  printing  and  general  mechanism,  being  much  siti)c- 
rior  to  the  other  machines  we  have  at  work. 
Beapectfnlly, 

The  Geo.  W.  Blabon  Co., 
G.  W.  Blabon, 

President, 

[American  Carpet  and  ITpholtterT  Trade  ReTiew,  April  1,  1893.] 
DBVELOPMKNT  OF  THK  "BLABON  OIL-CLOTH  PRINTER." 

The  Moore  jr  White  Company  in  the  field  with  a  splendid  machine. 

The  Moore  Sl  White  Company  have  an  important  advertisement  in  this  issue  which 
imparts  a  new  interest  to  oilcloth  and  linoleum  printing.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Blabon  &  Co.  took  up  the  invention  in  embryo  of  Mr.  Williams, 
who  was  formerly  with  the  Sampsons,  and  caused  to  be  built  from  his  plans  and  their 
own  suggestions  an  oilcloth  printer,  which  was  the  first  ever  successfully  run  in 
Philadelphia.  This  machine,  which  was  built  by  Dienelt  &,  Eisenhardt,  did  admir- 
able worJc,  but  was  not  claimed  as  a  fully  perfected  machine.  Subsequent  inven- 
tions, however,  have  so  extended  its  workinc:  qualities  and  raised  its  capacity  as  to 
induce  its  present  builders,  Messrs.  Moore  &,  White  Co.,  to  offer  it  now  to  the  oil- 
cloth trade.  The  extensive  works  of  this  house  located  at  Fifteenth  and  Lehigh 
avenue,  Philadelphia,  are  admirably  ea nipped  for  producing  a  machine  so  important 
and  so  minute  in  its  points  as  an  oilclotn  printer.  The  Geo.  W.  Blabon  Company 
are  using  two  of  these  machines,  and  their  approval  of  them  is  embodied  in  Moore 
&>  White  Co.'s  full  page  card  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Exhibit  D. 

[See  Carpet  and  Upholstery  Trade  Review,  April  1, 1893.] 

Sprowles  6l  Houseman,  General  Machinists  and  Engineei's,  corner  Hedge  and  Brown 
streets,  Fraukford,  Pa.,  Oilcloth  Machinery  a  Specialty.  Multiple  Color  Printing 
Machines,  Calendars,  Embossing  Machines,  Improved  Drying  liacks,  etc. 

[lUnttratlon  of  Duplex  Color  Printing  Machine.    Jobn  WoocU'  patent.] 

[Advertiflemeut— The  Textile  Recorder  NoTember  ir>,  1892.] 

Established  1852.    Telegrams:  ''Agricol a,'' Manchester.    Telephone  Nos.,  National 

1074,  Mutual,  782. 

Sir  James  Farmer  &,  Sons,  Engineers  and  Machinists,  Adolphi  Iron  Works,  Salford, 
Manchester;  Makers  of  Every  Description  of  Machinery  for  Linoleum  Manufac- 
turers. Linoleum  Machinery,  throughout  the  entire  procsss,  for  ManuAicturing 
Floor  Cloth,  2  to  4  yards  wide. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Floor-cloth  makers  (16)^ 

Pennsylvania - 2 

New  Jersey 5 

New  York 5 

Massachusetts 1 

Maine 4 

Linoleam  makers  (4) — 

New  York 1 

New  Jersey 1 

Pennsylvania 2 

Estimated  capacity  as  stated  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Blabon  in  1890,  22,500,000  square  yards. 

Table,  shelf,  and  carriage-leather  cloth  makers  (10) — 

New  Jersey 6 

New  York 1 

Pennsylvania , 2 

Ohio 1 

OILCLOTH  AND  LINOLEUM. 

[From  Carp«t8,  Wall  Papen,  and  Cnrtains,  April  29, 1803.] 

Ail  the  in^edients  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  are  comprised  in  the  cheapest  known 
"  raw  materials,"  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  high  prices. 

What  is  cheaper  than  the  fiber  ''jute"  out  of  which  the  burlap  foundation  of  floor 
oilcloth  is  madef 

This  fiber  is  admitted  to  this  country  free  of  duty  and,  as  bagging,  baling  or  pad- 
ding, is  sold  at  about  4  to  5  cents  per  square  yard  for  the  count  and  weight  used  as 
foundation  for  oilcloth  and  linoleum. 

This  cheap  jute  fabric  of  a  suitable  width  is  coated  with  ochery  earth  paint  of 
suitable  color  and  thickness,  or  a  mixture  of  pulverized  cork  and  oxidized  oil  for 
linoleum  and  dried  before  printing.    This  constitutes  the  body. 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  whole  family  of  dry  paints,  ochers,  umbers,  siennas, 
browns,  reds,  etc.,  are  about  ''  as  cheap  as  dirt,"  which,  in  reality,  they  are,  being 
known  as  "  earth  paints." 

They  are  sold  by  the  producers  in  a  refined  state  ready  for  grinding  with  oil,  at 
from  one-fourth  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound.  (See  Pennsylvania  Paint  and  Ocher  Com- 
pany price  list  for  April,  1^3.)    Cork,  comparatively,  is  also  a  cheap  ingredient. 

The  oil  (vegetable  and  mineral)  with  which  these  are  mixed  by  grinding  costs 
from  15  cents  to  50  cents  per  gallon.  (See  market  rexM)rts  in  Paint,  Oil  and  Drug 
Reporter.) 

The  incorporating  of  sundry  pounds  of  earth  paint  with  enough  oil  to  make  it  a 
pnttv-like  mass  is  not(  an  expensive  process.  Spreading  this  on  a  jute  fabric  is 
quickly  done. 

The  printing  of  the  bodies  in  colors,  of  which  white  lead  forms  the  largest  part  in 
reliable  makes^  is  now  done  on  a  great  scale  by  most  ingenious  machinery,  the  latest 
printing  machine  doing  about  1,000  square  yards  per  hour  in  eight  colors,  equal  to 
the  work  of  about  70  printers  as  heretofore  performed. 

In  this  way  oilcloth  and  linoleum  are  now  made.  The  art  consists  in  so  ''temper- 
ing "  the  cloth  in  its  numerous  drying  stages  that  the  maximum  toughness  with 
rubber  and  leather-like  qualities  is  produced.  This  gives  the  quality  that  resists 
friction  best. 

It  is  not  the  thicknest  that  justifies  the  price  paid,  it  is  the  toughness. 

OILCLOTH  PRINTma  BY  POWER. 
[From  the  AmerieMi  Carpet  and  UpholstAry  Trade,  May  1, 1896.] 

The  coming  of  the  oilcloth  printer  constitutes  one  of  the  notable  triumphs  of  a 
century  already  fruitful  in  wonderful  mechanism  of  a  kindred  nature.  The  five 
American  firms  using  power  printers  are :  The  Geo.  W.  Blabon  Company,  Thos.  Pot- 
t'Or,  Sons  &>  Co.,  The  Farr  Bailey  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Nairn  Linoleum 
Company,  and  Alden  Sampson  &  Sons.  The  last  named  were  the  first  to  use  a  printer 
in  America,  but  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  failed  for  sixteen  years  to  arouse  much 
interest  or  to  stimulate  inventors  to  evade  or  excel  the  Sampson  patent ;  as  the  patent 
expired  the  inventors  became  lively.  The  two  firms  abroad  printing  by  power  are 
M.  Nairn  &  Co.,  and  John  Barry,  Ostlere  &  Co.,  of  Kirkcaldy,  Scotland.  Two 
kinds  of  oilcloth  printers  are  now  available  to  the  American  trade  and  both  are  built 
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here  in  PbiladelptiiA.  Both  arc  wnntlerfiil  id  Pxecntinn  and  are  raarrela  mt^oirtvf 
liow  independent  industry  in  nt  human  brnwu  when  the  cunning  inventor  gvta  ^fa^B 
and  iron  to  do  hie  bidding.  One '|>rinter  can  do  the  daily  work  of  50  men.  llMM|i»m 
'  &  Sons' pioneer  printer,  tho  first  ever  mode  in  thieor  an;  other  conntr?,  wase^irid* 
of  8  impreMions  per  minate.  The  Philadelphia  printers  do  IBpermiunte.  Hi*  Fair 
Bailey  Manafacturing  Company,  whoae  e^acions  iirinting  building  we  iUnitatad 
l*et  year,  have  ma  off  ISO  pieces  8.4  goods  in  nine  Qonrs,  being  7,930  »qnar«  jwls  fa 
one  working  day.  This  was  a  faney  test,  6,000  sqnore  yards,  or  100  rolls  SO  ysAi 
long,  being  considered  a  fine  rmnlt  in  perfoct  printed  goods. 

Sball  66,000,000  consumers  pay  tribute  beyond  the  need  of  Ae  OoT- 
erament  to  the  above  aggregatiunT    Will  you  sanction  itt 

Geutlemen,  I  am  at  your  service  in  regard  to  aoyqaestiooB  yoa  wofig: 
ask. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  more  qaestions  to  be  i 
committee  will  now  stiiuda^Ji^Q^i^  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  n  .__ 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  glad  to  see  I  have  thrown  so  mnch  light  upon  fi 
sabject  that  no  one  wishes  to  pursue  the  discussion  any  further. 

Mr.  I^BD.  Do  not  pursue  your  triumph. 


Oil.  cT-orn. 

(Psngnpt  Mt.> 

FHiLADKLPmA,  S^fember  7,1X3. 
Deak  Sis:  I  read  a  report  of  the  address  in  which  it  is  siud  tkatSI 
per  cent  of  tho  price  of  oilcloth  was  paid  to  labor.  The  followiojf  it 
what  is  paid  to  the  workmen.  For  band- printing  the  common  oUoloflL 
Bo.  4s,  the  price  is  2  cents  per  yard.  For  coating  i  cent  per  yarii  vwda 
.be  alarge  allowance,  and  forvamisbing^  cent  would  beabovethea 
cost.  Most  of  tbia  grade  of  cloth  is  printed  by  machine,  when  i 
as  118  pieces  of  cloth,  each  60  yards,  have  been  run  in  a  day.  13 
of  printing  by  machine  most  be  less  than  1  cent  per  yard.  The  a_ 
drying  them,  which  is  by  steam  heat^  amoonts  to  a  small  item  wrw 
If  we  say  that  the  labor  cost  of  combining  the  raw  materials  of  ouij 
into  its  body  is  3J  cents  per  yard  we  would  be  very  liberal,  and.  C* 
many  times  below  33  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  cloth. 
Yours,  reflpectfdlly, 

w.  H.  wu«n. 


UNEN  TAKN'. 


The  Babbour  Bbothkrs  Gov 
2fetc  Tork,  Septemhe 

Sir:  After  the  hearing  of  this  company  on  the  9th  ins 
berof  the  committee  reqaested  information  showing  the  co 
and  yams  in  the  United  States  in  comparison  with  foreigi 
we  are  pleased  to  note  herein  facts  in  answer  to  this  inqni 
desire  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  committ 

A.  6^  lea  yam,  cost  in  American  mills  l^i't^  cents  per  i 
eign  pnco  of  competing  quality  (to-day),  9^  cents.  Freigi 
anl  shipping  charges  one-fborth  cent.  Duty,  6  cents  per 
t^,  15§  cente  per  pound. 
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B.  Cost  of  So.  18  linen  tliread,  medium  quality,  62i^^,%  cents  per 
X)Ound.  Cost  of  similar  goods  landed  in  New  York,  duty  paid  of  45 
per  cent,  6^^  cents  per  poand. 

C.  Jute  yarn  cost  in  United  States,  5  ^J^  cents  per  pound.  Jute  yarn 
cost  of  foreign  yarns  in  New  York,  duty  paid  35  per  cent,  Oj^/o  cents 
per  pound. 

The  examples  are  an  average  in  each  class. 

Of  hemp  and  flax  yarns,  as  noted  in  first  example  marked  A,  there 
was  imported  for  year  ending  June  30, 1892,  valued  at  less  than  13 
cents  per  pound  (duty  6  cents  per  pound),  820,006  pounds.  Of  linen 
threads  or  yams,  as  noted  in  second  example,  marked  B,  there  was  im- 
I)orted  in  one  year  (duty  46  per  cent  ad  valorem,)  1,080,439  pounds.  Of 
jute  yarns,  as  noted  in  example  marked  C,  (duty  35  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem,) 2,363,849  pounds. 

The  large  imx)ortations  are  evidence  of  strong  foreign  competition 
notwithstanding  the  present  duty,  and  American  manufacturers  have 
had  the  machinery  and  ability  to  make  all  the  threads  and  yarns  which 
were  imported,  and  we  have  never  been  so  busy  but  what  we  desired 
orders. 

Ten  years  ago  our  competition  was  principally  from  Great  Britain, 
but  now  we  have  not  only  British  competition,  but  severe  competition 
from  Italy,  where  there  is  no  limitation  of  hours  for  work,  but  the  yarn 
factories  are  operated  for  66  hours  or  more  per  week  (while  in  New 
Jersey  we  are  limited  by  law  to  55  hours)  and  the  wages  paid  in  Milan 
do  not  amount  to  one-third  of  what  is  paid  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  jute  manufacturing  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the  competition  of  India. 

In  the  matter  of  results  produced  by  a  given  number  of  workers  in 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  linen  thread  mills,  results  show  that  a  greater 
product  is  obtained  there  than  we  can  secure  from  the  same  number  of 
workers  in  the  United  States. 

The  prices  which  we  have  taken  for  foreign  goods  are  the  prices 
which  we  believe  to  rule  with  standard  makers,  but  we  are  constantly 
finding  concessions  from  list  prices,  and  special  qualities,  and  special 
prices  made,  which  cause  goods  to  be  lauded  in  New  York  at  much  less 
than  the  regular  market  prices  abroad. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

The  Barbour  Bros.  Co. 
A.  R.  Turner,  Jr., 

Vice-President 


lilNENS. 

(Pftngrmph  871.) 


New  York,  September  19 j  1893. 

Sir:  Representations  were  made  to  you  on  September  9,  to  the 
effect  that  a  rate  of  33  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  fabrics  composed 
of  flax,  and  the  admission  of  raw  flax  free  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
members  of  the  American  Flax  Association  and  to  the  few  who  have 
for  sometime  manufactured  a  small  quantity  of  the  coarser  qualities 
of  linens,  and  to  some  of  the  importers  of  linen,  and  that  the  restoration 
of  the  rate  of  40  per  cent  on  flax  threa<l  (which  was  the  rate  under  the 
tariff  law  of  1883)  would  be  acceptable  to  those  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  linen  threads. 

As  I  have  been  engaged  for  twenty-four  years  in  the  importing  of 
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linens,  and  do  not  at  all  fall  in  with  such  recommendations  as  those 
cited  above,  I  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  few  moments  while  I  give  my 
views,  and  my  reasons  for  asking  for  a  rate  not  exceeding  25  i)er  cent 
ad  valorem  on  all  Hax  fabrics,  or,  say,  25  per  cent  on  all  other  than  linen 
handkerchiefs  which  might  bear  a  rate  of  35  per  cent. 

First.  It  is  admitted  that  no  linens  but  the  coarser  qualities  (such 
as  crash,  selling  for  from  5  cents  to  9  or  10  cents  a  yard,  and  this  made 
out  of  imported  flax)  can  be  made  in  this  country,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  need  for  a  high  rate  of  duty,  as  it  imposes  a  needless  tax  on  the 
many  millions  who  consume  linens.  When  the  McKinley  bill  became  a 
law,  a  new  factory  was  started  in  ]\^inneapolis,  but  after  less  than 
eighteen  months  of  disastrous  business,  the  attempt  to  make  linens 
was  abandoned,  and  the  place  has  for  some  time  been  used  for  some  other 
purpose,  and  this  is  only  the  last  of  a  number  of  similar  experiences. 

Second.  Before  the  war  linens  paid  only  15  per  cent  for  tlie  reason 
given  above  (that  they  could  not  be  made  in  this  country),  and  when 
the  war  broke  out  and  the  Government  was  in  sore  need  of  revenue, 
the  rate  was  advanced  to  30  and  35  per  cent,  and  this  act  was  regarded 
as  a  "  war  measure." 

The  McKinley  bill  advanced  the  rate  to  50  per  cent  on  all  linens 
counting  under  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  and  35  per  cent  on  all 
finer  goods,  with  the  proviso  that  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  is  to  be  col- 
lected on  all  linens  alter  1st  January,  1894  (but  a  later  act  extended 
this  date  to  1st  January,  1895.)  This  was  a  piece  of  very  heartless 
legislation,  as  it  increased  the  rate  from  35  to  50  per  cent  on  just  such 
goods  as  are  most  largely  used  by  the  masses  of  tlie  American  people, 
and  this  advance  on  low  goods  largely  increased  the  importation  of  a 
very  inferior  class  of  goods  made  of  mixed  cheap  yarn,  and  counting 
over  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  which  was  a  very  bad  change  for 
the  consumer. 

For  many  years  imi)orters  of  linen  strongly  advocated  a  lowering  of 
the  rate  to  20  per  cent,  and  petitions  have  been  presented  to  Congress 
showing  that  linens  are  really  the  raw  material  of  shirt  makers,  trunk 
makers,  and  manufacturers  of  clothing,  and  explaining  that  by  reduc- 
ing the  costs  of  such  go(¥ls  an  increase  in  business  could  be  secured. 
This  petition  was  signed  by  the  leading  manufactuiers  of  Troy,  and  I 
now  inclose  a  copy  of  it. 

I  may  add  that  the  very  people  who,  on  15th  September  last,  expressed 
a  desire  for  a  return  to  the  1883  rate  on  Schedule  J  are  on  record  as 
asking  for  a  20  per  cent  rate,  and  they  are  now  only  influenced  by  the 
fear  of  making  a  loss  on  duty  paid  stock,  which  is  heavier  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  late  unexampled  depression  in  business,  but  this  is  a  short- 
sigh  t^^d  view  of  the  situation,  as  probably  no  new  tariff  law  will  be  oper- 
ative  before  July  1, 1894,  and  then  it  should  pro\ide  for  the  admission 
at  the  new  and  lower  rate  of  duty  of  goods  in  bond,  but  withdrawn 
after  the  new  law  goes  into  effect. 

The  trills  bill  of  1888  provided  for  one  rate  of  25  per  cent  on  all  &b- 
rics  made  of  flax,  and  the  Eeform  Club's  tariff  committee  recommended 
15  per  cent,  and  said  it  should  not  in  any  case  be  over  20  per  cent,  and 
it  seems  to  me  most  absurd  to  ask  a  Democratic  administration  elected 
on  the  tariff  issue,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  pledged  to  lower 
the  tariff',  to  continue  the  excessive  rate  on  linens,  which  had  beim 
objected  to  for  years  before  the  McKinley  bill  became  law. 

1  wish  to  be  understood  as  only  asking  for  this  rate  on  the  fabric  I 
am  not  interested  in  flax  threads,  but  I  think  the  rate  asked  for  on  9th 
September,  35  per  cent  on  threads  and  Iree  fliax  (now  paying  |2^a  Um)^ 
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would  be  a  very  great  degree  of  protection,  as  it  is  within  5  per  cent  of 
the  McKiuley  rate  on  threads,  and  further  asks  for  the  advantage  of 
free  flax. 

I  would  not  like  to  be  considered  as  wholly  self-interested  in  this 
recommendation.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Government  needs  revenue, 
but  I  think  the  lowering  of  the  rate  might  be  expected  to  increase  tlie 
importations  largely,  and  in  this  way  the  reduction  in  the  revenue 
represented  by  the  lower  rate  would  be  largely  or  wholly  offset. 
Yoursy 

BiGHABD  H.  EWAHT. 


(Pangnph  S71.) 

Friday,  September  15, 1893, 

VrKTEMEST  07  X.  B.  BIDDLE,  LIHEH  IMPOBTEB,  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

On  behalf  of  the  Linen  Trade  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
which  practically  numbers  among  its  members  all  firms  in  New  York 
making  a  specialty  of  importing  manufactures  of  linen,  and  who  im- 
port as  near  as  can  be  estimated  75  per  cent  of  such  manufactures 
imported  into  the  United  States,  which  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1890,  amounted  to  $16,235,000,  and  on  which  over  $9,800,000  of 
duties  were  collected  that  year,  beg  to  submit  a  few  facts  concerning 
Schedule  J. 

We  recommend  that  manufactures  of  flax  coming  under  paragraph 
No.  371,  now  paying  rates  of  duty  of  35  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  in  paragraph  No.  373  handkerchiefs  embroidered  and  hem- 
stitched compost  of  flax,  jute,  hemp,  cotton,  or  other  vegetable 
fibers  paying  a  rate  of  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  and  paragraph 
368,  hydraulic  linen  hose,  now  paying  specific  duty  of  20  cents  per 
pound,  should  in  the  new  tariff'  now  being  considered  by  your  commit- 
tee be  grouped  in  one  paragraph,  paying  a  uniform  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  or  35  per  cent. 

In  the  present  tariflF  the  different  rates  of  duties  imposed,  and  the 
conflicting  construction  put  upon  them  by  the  Treasury  Department 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  importers  on  the  other,  has  led  to  annoying 
and  costly  litigation,  which  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  have  been 
decided  adversely  to  the  Government  by  the  United  States  courts,  who 
have  been  obliged  to  refund  large  sums  collected.  All  this  trouble 
and  expense  might  have  been  saved  both  the  Government  and  the  im- 
porters if  the  rate  of  duty  had  been  a  uniform  one  and  the  wording 
not  so  ambiguous.  * 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  we  would  recommend  that  such 
uniform  rate  of  duty  be  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  manufactures 
of  flax,  or  of  which  flax  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value 
(there  has  not  been  any  lower  rate  since  the  tariff  of  1862).  There 
are  no  manufactures  of  woven  flax  fabrics  in  this  country,  and  not 
likely  to  be,  worth  mentioning,  excepting  the  Stevens  Linen  Works,  in 
Massachusetts,  who  confine  themselves  entirely  to  producing  cheap 
grades  of  crash.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  a  heavier  duty  than 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  it  don't  protect  or  foster  any  interest 
other  than  mentioned  in  this  country.  We  would  also  say  that  Messrs. 
Barbour  and  Turner,  who  appeared  before  you  on  the  9th  instant  oil 
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behalf  of  sncli  inaTinfactures  as  do  exist,  stated  tbeir  reason  and  de- 
sire for  tliis  35  per  cent  duty.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Linen  Trade 
Association  that  any  lower  rate  of  duty  is  not  desirable. 

I^rior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  October  G,  1890,  commonly  known 
as  the  iMcKinley  taTitt*  bill,  we  were  working  under  a  nearly  aniform 
rate  of  duty  of  35  i)cr  cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactures  of  flax  em- 
braced in  paragraphs  Nos.  371  and  373,  which  rate  we  did  not  find 
op])ivssive,  and  yielded  the  (xovernment  the  large  revenue  referred  to, 
but  the  act  of  October  0, 1890,  provided  for  a  largely  increased  rate  of 
duty  on  every  article  embraced  in  these  paragraphs,  ranging  from  15 
to  :to  per  cent  ad  valorem  advance.  Before  the  ai*t  was  finally 
passed,  however,  rates  of  duty  were  proposed  considerably  in  excess  of 
those  finally  decided  upon,  the  agitation  of  which  caused  a  great  dis- 
turbance to  and  curtailment  of  business  throughout  the  trade  until  it 
was  finally  known  what  the  rates  of  duties  were  actually  to  be.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures: 

The  average  importations  of  linens  in  1889  and  1890  under  35  per 
cent  duty  ranged  from  14,750,000  to  over  16,250,000,  and  the  duties 
collected  on  16,250,000  were  $9,800,000. 

Since  act  of  1890  importations  diminished  in  1891  to  about  5,000,000 
and  the  <luties  collected  to  $1,737,000.  Kestoration  of  35  per  cent 
uniform  duty  would  increase  importations  to  the  average  maintained 
in  former  years,  say  15,000,000,  and  yield  corresponding  increase  in 
revenue  therefrom.  Such  uniformity  would  enable  us  all  to  do  oar 
business  on  a  certain  ba^is,  without  any  possibility  of  differences  of  opin- 
ion arising  as  to  what  classification  and  what  rate  is  applicable,  and 
the  35  per  cent  rat^  being  in  every  view  just  to  the  Government  and 
the  public,  would  be  maintained  hereafter,  a  most  desirable  result  for 
the  stability  of  trade. 

It  is  also  especially  desirable  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the 
matter  of  handkerchiefs,  on  which  there  hiis  been  a  great  conflict  as  to 
what  the  proper  rate  of  duty  should  be,  owing  to  handkerchie&  beins 
classified  in  both  Schedules  I  and  J,  and  which  we  suggest  should  read 
as  follows: 

All  handkerchiefs,  hemmed,  hemstitched,  scalloped,  embroidered,  or  laoe-odg[ed> 
maDiifactured  from  fiax  or  cotton,  or  of  which  these  substuuccs  or  either  of  thfun  ia 
the  compueut  material  of  chief  value,  35  per  cent. 

In  closing  would  say,  the  Linen  Trade  Association  feel  that  the  rate 
of  duty  asked  for  is  the  fairest  to  all  concerned,  as  it  makes  a  material 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  duties  now  imposed  on  manutactures  of  flax, 
or  of  which  it  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value.  It  yields  the 
Government  a  large  revenue  and  is  not  in  any  sense  a  protective  datnr, 
but  one  of  revenue  only,  because  there  are  no  interests  to  protect  in 
this  country  except  those  we  heretofore  mentioned. 

,  E.  K.  BiDDLB, 

For  the  Linen  Trade  Asftociatmn  o/Xetc  York, 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  did  the  people  get  the  other  910,000,000  worth 
of  goods? 

Mr.  IjIDDLE.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  the  average  been  $5,000,000  worth  since  18901 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  you  propose  an  amendment  on  the  clause  ralat* 
iug  to  manufactures  of  flax,  including  collars,  cufls,  and  shirtsT 

Afr.  BiDDLE.  No,  sir.  1  would  let  these  things  come  in  under  Uie 
head  of  wearing  apparel  ot  ot  \^V\\tfc  luien. 
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Mr.  Patwe.  You  would  not  make  a  reduction  by  taking  off  any. 
Collars  and  cuffs  are  now  under  a  specific  dutyf 
Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  do  not  touch  collars  and  cuffs. 

In  the  above  statement  the  importations  of  linen  in  1891  are  stated 
at  about  $5,000,000,  an  unintentional  error  in  figures  arising  from 
the  fact  that  in  ttie  statistical  report  for  1891  the  manufacturers  of 
linen  were  not  grouped  together  in  such  form  as  to  make  clear  the  true 
importations.  At  Mr.  Biddle's  request  we  correct  the  statement  as 
follows: 

It  appears  from  such  statistical  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1891,  that 
up  to  the  time  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  9,  1890,  the  value  of  impor- 
tations of  all  linen  was  given  as  $4,9^,410.85.  Further  on  in  the  same 
report  there  is  given  the  importations  of  manufactures  of  flax  or  hemp, 
dutiable  at  50  per  cent,  $2,646,750.15,  and  the  importations  of  manufact- 
ures of  flax,  containing  more  than  100  threads  to  the  square  inch  (fine 
linen),  duitable  at  35  per  cent,  at  $6,028,240.13.  These  items  would  ag- 
gregate a  total  for  the  fiscal  year  1891  of  $13,640,401.13. 

There  is  also  the  report  of  importations  of  laces,  edgings,  embroid- 
eries, insertings,  handkerchiefSj  etc.,  a  part  of  which  undoubtedly  were 
of  linen  manufacture  and  duitable  at  60  per  cent,  aggregating  in 
value  $1,578,715.49.  What  portion  of  this  dutiable  importation,  under 
this  head,  was  of  such  articles  composed  of  linen  can  not  be  accurately 
told. 

For  the  year  1892  the  importations  of  coarse  linens,  dutiable  at  50 
per  cent,  is  given  in  this  report  at  $3,911,377.70,  and  the  fine  linen 
(counting  over  100  threads)  at  $9,088,429.28,  or  a  total  of  $12,999,806.98. 

For  the  years  1889  and  1890,  the  importation  of  these  linens  amounted 
to  $14,750,000,  and  to  $16,250,000  respectively. 
.    Bespectfully. 

BEITTON  &  GRAY. 
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Satubday,  September  9,  1893. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ADOLPH  BOSENTELD. 

Mb.  Ghaibman:  With  the  permission  of  the  committ/Ce,  I  will  read 
a  written  statement  which  I  have  prepared. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  an  importer  doing  business 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  imx)ort  linen  cuffs,  collars,  and  shirts;  all 
this  class  of  merchandise  paid  puty  at  35  per  cent  under  the  act  of 
March,  1883.  Under  the  tariff  act  of  1890  these  goods  are  provided 
for  at  a  rate  of  duty  averaging  from  70  to  85  per  cent,  or  at  least 
double  the  rate  prescribed  by  the  tariff  act  of  1883. 

I  respectftdly  urge  upon  your  committee  that  a  duty  on  goods  of 
such  general  and  common  use  that  they  have  become  a  necessity  to 
nearly  sixty  millions  of  people  of  this  land,  should  not  be  taxed  so 
highly  for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  few  citizens.  The  goods  that 
I  bring  into  this  country  affeet  two  concerns  principally,  which  are 
united,  according  to  the  common  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  as  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  prices  are  a(\jasted  to  them  in  common,  a  writtexiL 
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contract  i«  ma^e  providing;:  that  the  retailer  can  not  dispose  of  aiay 
^oods  except  at  a  price  which  is  stipulated  in  the  said  contract  by 
them.  Your  committee  can  easily  understand  how,  under  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  character,  on  the  one  hand  that  destroys  fair  foreign 
competition  by  the  adjustment  of  unquestioned  excessive  duties  by 
Congress,  and  on  the  other  hand  compels,  by  an  arrangement  more 
dastardly  than  any  trust  could  impose,  the  buyer  to  charge  the  con- 
sumer an  excessive  price  makes  cause  and  eftect  at  once  too  plain  for 
argument. 

These  concerns  are  enabled  through  the  threats  that  I  have  referred 
to,  assisted  by  legislation,  to  fix  the  selling  cost  to  the  consumer  at  a 
price  that  convinces  me  from  knowledge  that  I  possess  of  the  coat  of 
manufacture  that  yields  them  a  profit  of  at  least  75  per  cent. 

I  believe  that  justice  to  the  consumer  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturer 
may  be  secured  by  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty  in  the  proposed 
new  tarifil"  bill  on  linen  cloth  of,  say,  from  35  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  and 
fixing  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  finished  articles  35  per  cent.  ThiS|  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  an  adjustment  of  like  benefit  to  all. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  committee  that,  in  making  (liis  short  statement, 
lam  not  controlled  by  selfish  interests  wholly,  because  under  the  taiin 
of  1890  my  importations  have  not  been  diminished. 

What  I  have  said  is  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  America,  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  citizen. 

Yours,  very  resi)ectfully, 

A.  D.   EOSENFSLD. 


Kew  York,  September  4, 1^3. 

Former  and  preteni  rates  of  duty  for  imported  collars j  cuffs,  and  shirta. 


!  Old  rnte 
I  of  diitv. 


Prestiiit  rate  of  duty. 


I  I 

I  Per  cent. : 

Shlrtfl 35  :  r»5  percent. 

ColUra 

Cufls 


35  I  40  per  ceut  and  30  cents  per  dozen. 

35  I  40  per  ceut  and  60  cents  per  dozen  pafrs. 


The  duties  paid  on  collars  and  cuff's  is  40  per  cent  ad  valernnii  or 
30  cents  for  each  box  of  collars.  On  a  dozen  pairs  of  cuffs,  it  is  40  per 
cent  ad  valorum.  Shirts  are  55  per  cent,  instesid  of  35,  as  under  the 
old  tariff".  There  are  a  few  manufacturers  with  whom  I  come  in  contact 
who  make,  perhaps,  from  *4,000,000  to  $5,000,000  worth  of  goods.  The 
goods  imported  amount,  perhaps,  to  from  $100,000  to  $125,000.  I 
import  our  better  class  of  goods.  As  to  shirts  it  is  hard  to  say.  Shirto 
are  made  to  order.    We  cannot  state  as  to  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  these  goods  are  largely  made  in  Troy;  and  I 
believe  they  employsome  15,000  people. 

Mr.  EosBNFELD.  They  employ  at  least  that  number.  They  have  a  . 
single  fsictory  there  that  employs  from  1,100  to  1,800  i)eople.  There 
is  one  man  alone  who  handles  about  $2,000,000  worth  of  goods,  and  our 
importation  amounts  to  about  $150,000  a  year.  One  concern  in  Troj 
sells  these  goods  at  about  $2  a  dozen.  They  make  us  retailers  sign  a 
contract  not  to  sell  them  for  less  than  25  cents.  That  is  not  done  ta 
protect  the  retiiiler,  but  only  to  keep  up  their  own  prices,  and  the  le^ 
taiier  is  compelled  to  charge  the  consumer  this  i>rice  of  25  oeatB|.A|9^ 
that  the  manufacturer  ot  t\i^  eoUas  oaa  make  profits  of  at  least  froni'^ 
to  100  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Gear.  Ypu  say  the  manufacturer  makes  profits  of  75  to  100  per 
cent. 

Mr.  BoSENFELD.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  can  sell  the  same  goods  and 
pay  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  each  box.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence how  much  the  dozen  of  collars  cost.  I  have  to  pay  60  cents  on 
each  dozen  pairs  of  cuffs.  I  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  box  which  con- 
tains shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs. 

Mr.  Payne.  The^e  goods  were  imported  quite  largely  in  1889  and 
1890,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  BosENFELD.  There  were  other  manufacturers  who  imported  a 
little. 

Mr.  Payne.  Were  not  more  imported  in  1889  than  at  any  other  timet 

Mr.  BosENFELD.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  my  business  did  not  in- 
crease. It  was  more  on  account  of  the  manufacturers  who  tried  to 
drive  me  out  of  business  that  I  comx>lained. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  they  not  have  a  strike  in  Troy,  which  caused  a 
large  importation  of  collars  and  cuffs  t 

Mr.  Bosenfeld.  There  was  a  strike  in  1886. 

Mr.  Payne.  At  that  time,  did  not  the  manufacturers  go  abroad  to 
get  their  manufactured  goods,  and  thereby  make  largo  importations, 
following  1890! 

Mr.  Bosenfeld.  I  do  not  think  the  importations  amounted  to  more 
than  $200,000.  There  were  only  goods  imported  by  a  few  retail  houses 
in  New  York,  and  they  were  imported  from  England.  Since  1880  I  have 
imported  goods  myself.  The  strikes  in  1886  were  when  hardly  any 
imported  goods  were  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  much  more  do  you  charge  for  collars  and  cuffs  now 
than  thenf 

Mr.  Bosenfeld.  Five  cents  a  dozen  more.  They  used  to  be  $1.95; 
they  now  sell  for  $2.00. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  was  the  increase  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Bosenfeld.  The  increase  in  the  tariff  was  35  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem on  shirts  and  collars  and  cuffs. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  charge  2h  i>er  cent  of  an  advJincc? 

Mr.  B<^senfeld.  Five  cents  on  82  is  2 J  ]>er  cent. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  duty  is  35  per  cent.  What  was  the  duty  prior  to 
1890  ? 

Mr.  Bosenfeld.  It  was  40  per  cent  duty  instead  of  30,  and  it  was 
30  per  cent  additional  specific  duty  and  00  cents  for  each  dozen  i)airs 
of  cuffs. 

Mr.  Gear.  W'hat  per  cent  of  increase  wa«  that ! 

Mr.  Bosenfeld.  At  least  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gear.  And  you  only  got  2i  per  cent  increase  in  your  price  t 

Mr.  Bosenfeld.*^  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  leaves  the  foreigner  to  pay  the  balance. 

Mr.  Bosenfeld.  They  (!ould  not  sell  much  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  The  foreigner  is  practically  excluded  from  the  mar- 
ket! 

Mr.  Beed.  But  still  he  imports  some. 

Mr.  Bosenfeld.  I  import  some. 

Mr.  Beed.  Just  the  same  as  before? 

Mr.  Bosenfeld.  Just  the  same  as  before. 

Mr.  Beed.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  as  to  the  amount  distrib- 

ed  between  the  poor^consumer  and  the  unfortunate  foreigner. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  sold  at  25  cents,  the  same  as  before. 

Mr.  Bosenfeld.  The  retail  price  is  the  same. 

T  H 55 
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Mr.  Reet).  And  tlio  consuiiior  jjets  along  just  as  vrell? 

Mr.  Rosexpkld.  The  retailers  iniule  more  ujouey  because  they  got 
tlicm  cheaper  from  me.  When  f  (rharj»:e  81. 0")  I  mean  on  a  hig^her  grade 
ot'goodrt,  whieh  is  made  accordin*>:  to  the  height  of  the  collar  and  tbe 
linen  and  mnslin. 

Mr.  Kkei).  Of  this  40  per  cent  2i  per  ci»nt  com<»s  out  of  the  retailer. 
Now,  how  imieh  of  it  comes  out  of  the  consumer? 

Mr.  RosKNFKLD.  Pretty  nearly  all  of  the  bahince.    ManafiMitiirers 
make  a  reduction  and  I  stand  the  h)ss. 

Mr.  llKKD.  You  had  37J  j>er  cent  before! 

Mr.  Kosenfeld.  Yes,  I  had  not  such  a  line  thing.  The  dnty  is  too 
much  now. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  37^  per  cent  is  what  you  want  reinstated, 

Mr.  RoSENFELD.  If  possible. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  what  you  mean.  \''ou  formerly  made  30  per  cent, 
and  you  want  to  make  37A  per  centf 

Mr.  RosEXFELD.  I'es,  sir;  the  manufacturer  makes  75  to  100  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Reed.  Do  you  kntjw  i)ositively  about  that? 

Mr.  RosENFELD.  I  kuow  how  much  it  costs  tlie  manufacturer  on  the 
other  side.  We  have  to  x)ay  duty  on  collars  and  cuffs,  the  same  as  the 
Tjoy  manufac»tiirers  pay. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Government  gets  the  increased  revenue  on  those. 
You  import  the  same  quantity  as  before.  Tlie  Government  makes  this 
revenue.  Tliat  seems  to  bo  the  way  tlie  law  aftects  the  poor  consamuri 
and  the  Government  does  not  get  hurt. 

Mr.  RosEXFELD.  Tlie  consumer  pays  91.50,  and  we  can  sell  them  at 
about  81.25.  That  would  not  atfect  a  man  who  buys  a  single  shirt  or 
collar.  The  a  v<»rage  pri(re  is  about  25  cents.  The  consumer  can  get  im- 
ported goods  somewhat  (cheaper.  Shirts  that  we  buy  at  $1.25,  and  get 
a  better  article,  cost  in  the  market  today  from  81.50  to  J  1.75. 

Mr.  Reed.  Does  the  consumer  pay  that  now ! 

Mr.  RosENFELD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  Why  does  he  pay  more  for  his  collar  nowt  The  exigen-  • 
cies  of  the  situation  seem  to  be  reviving  your  memory. 

Mr.  RoSENFELD.  A  man  generally  does  not  want  to  pay  more  than 
25  cents  for  a  collar. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  consumer  gets  along  just  a^s  well  and  the  Government 
gets  more  revenue.  Why  changcj  if  the  object  of  the  Government  is  to 
get  a  revenue  which  it  needs? 

Mr.  RosENFELD.  I  do  not  see  that  anyone  gets  any  benefit.  I  have 
been  for  six  years  an  importer  in  America.  The  best  proof  of  the  in- 
crease of  i)rice  is  that  I  get  a  higher  price  for  goods,  ^iy  sales  did  not 
increase,  although  I  sell  my  im[)orterl  goods  for  less  money. 

Mr.  Reed.  How  much  do  you  want  taken  otlf 

Mr.  RosENFELD.  I  would  be  satisfied  if  1  could  get  the  old  dnty.  ' 
under  the  law  of  1883. 

Mr.  Payne.  Jfe  is  content  with  37J  i)e.r  cent. 

Mr.  ROSENFELD.  I  am  satislied  with  the  37J  per  c^nt  and  they  are 
satisfied  with  from  75  to  100  per  cent. 

The  CuAiuaiAN.  You  w(mld  like  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  the  ' 
manufacturer,  who  is  making  75  per  rvut. 

Mr.  Reed.  Which  manufacturer,  the  British  or  the  Americani 

The  Chairman.  The  American,  who  is  ])rota*ted  by  tliese  rates. 

Mr.  Ti^BNEB.  Is  the  American  manufacturer  not  getting  along  and    J 
prospering  on  the  preacut  rate  of  duty !  -?    -  >: 
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Mr.  RosENFET.D.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Your  profit  lias  run  down  considerably? 

Mr.  BosENFELD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  nianufncturer  is  getting  along  well! 

Mr.  RosENJ^ELD.  He  is  getting  along  just  as  well;  tsupi>o8e because 
the  amount  of  importation  is  so  small  that  it  can  not  aifect  him. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  would  like  to  share  the  profit  with  the  manufac- 
turer? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  has  not  stated  that  the  American  manufacturer 
makes  more. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  American  manufacturers  are  not 
getting  along  well  on  this  tariff. 

Mr.  liosENFELD.  First  rate.  They  combine,  form  trusts,  and  keep 
up  prices. 

Mr.  Turner.  While  the  manufacturer  is  making  money  you  would 
like  your  share  of  it,  no  doubt! 

Mr.  RosENFBLD.  Yes;  but  I  make  much  less  than  they  do.  They 
make  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  and  I  think  a  man  in  business  ought  to 
make  35  per  cent.  * 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  of  any  man  making  10  per  cent  f 

Mr.  Rosenfeld.  (Misapprehending.)  !No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  why  do  you  say  they  <are  making  75  per  cent  ! 

Mr.  Rosenfeld.  I  know  how  much  it  costs  to  produce  a  dozen  col- 
lars. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  mean  across  the  water  f 

Mr.  Rosenfeld.  No,  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  Troy  ! 

Mr.  Rosenfeld.  It  is  easy  to  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  Payne.  Still  you  do  not  know  anybody  who  is  making  10  ^t 
c«nt  on  collars  and  culTs. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld.  Well,  I  had  a  chance  to  make  more. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  know  anyone  making  10  per  cent  on  shirts 
and  collars — in  Troy,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Rosenfeld.  They  make  more  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  firm  is  doing  that? 

Mr.  Rosenfeld.  Every  one. 

Mr.  Payne.  Name  one. 

Mr.  liOfc?ENFELD.  Cluett,  Coon  &  Go. 

Mr.  (tEAR.  How  do  you  know  they  arc  making  from  75  to  100  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Rosenfeld.  If  I  import  a  dozen  coHars  at  48  or  50  cent«,  that  is 
equal  to  about  $1,  and  I  pay  the  freight  charges  on  it  to  the  sea- 
board, I  pay  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  30  per  cent  on  eiuth  box  of 
collars  and  sell  them  for  $2  with  a  discount.  I  think  that  is  the  way 
to  figure  out  how  much  the  domestic  manufacturer  makes  if  he  saves 
those  freight  charges. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  cost  of  these  goods  in  Berlin? 

Mr.  Rosenfeld.  1  do  not  think  they  cost  more  than  10  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  Wliat  is  the  dift'crence  in  wages! 

Mr.  Rosenfeld.  At  the  same  time  that  a  girl  nmkes  i)erhap8  three- 
fourths  more  wages  here,  say  in  Troy,  she  has  costs  of  living  which 
are  just  about  equal  to  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  in  wages  in  Berlin! 

Mr.  Rosenfeld.  At  least  fn>m  30  to  oo  marks. 

Mr.  Gear.  liow  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Rosenfeld.  About  $8.    We  have  work  for  our  girls  i:vsi}a^ 
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along.  We  do  not  close  up  for  a  moutli  or  two  in  the  sammer.  We 
employ  a  good  many  girls. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  the  girls  who  come  over  here  must  ^o  backt 

Mr.  KosENFELD.  Ycs,  sir;  if  a  girl  comes  here  and  |?ets  $12  a  week, 
she  does  not  know  how  much  her  living  expenses  will  be. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  she  goes  back? 

Mr.  KosENFELi).  Well,  it  is  hard  for  her  to  raise  money  to  get  back. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  does  she  raise  money  to  get  over  licreT 

Mr.  EosENFELD.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  not  relatives  send  it  to  her! 

Mr.  RoSENFELi).  Sometimes. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  fact,  are  they  not  obliged  to  have  assistance? 

Mr.  EoSENFELD.  O,  yes,  sir! 


COIiliAK  AND  SIIIUT  MANUFACTURE. 

(Pani^rraph  373.) 

Wednesday,  Septeniher  13 j  1893. 

STATEUEHT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  H.  CORLISS,  OF  TROY,  K.  Y. 

For  the  reiisons  given  below  we  respeetfully  nrge  that  clause  372  ol 
the  customs  laws  of  181)0  remain  uuchnnged. 

First.  Tlio  tariff'  of  1883  gave  us  no  recognition  and  practioally  no 
protection,  and  the  advent  of  Cierman  collars,  cufls  and  shirts  made  a 
substantial  protecti(m  necessary. 

Second.  The  prote(;tion  atl'orded  by  the  customs  laws  of  1890,  while 
not  excluding  foreign  goods,  gave  material  support  to  our  industry,  to 
the  extent  of  enabling  us  to  continue  manufacturing,  keeping  our  help 
employed,  and  the  output  from  being  diminished,  as  was  threatened  by 
the  German  goods.  The  (xcrman  goods  had  found  a  place  on  retail 
shelves  and  were  growing  in  demand.  To-day  the  foreign  collars,  cnffs, 
and  shirts  are  not  greatly  in  use,  except  in  ultra-fashionable  styles  for 
use  by  those  who  regard  foreign  manufacture  as  a  symbol  of  foshion. 

Third.  Our  trade  has  not  been  enlarged  by  protection,  it  has  been 
saved;  prices  to  consumers  have  not  been  advanced  in  any  instance, 
but  have  generally  been  reduced.  Any  reduction  in  the  protection 
now  given  us  wtmld  aftbrd  ready  entry  for  foreign  goods,  which  prior 
to  181H),  owing  to  their  cheapness,  were  growing  in  use,  and  the  sale  of 
them  had  increased  to  an  extent  that  curtailed  home  production. 

Fourth.  We  consider  that  the  in*eservation  and  continuance  of :  our 
business  is  due  to  the  support  given  us  by  your  committee,  who  gave 
us  our  first  recognition  as  an  industry,  and  finally  by  the  law  of  1800  . 
gave  us  protection. 

Fifth.  The  collar  and  cuff  business  is  localised  in  the  hands  of  about* 
thirty  manufacturing  concerns,  among  whom  there  is  no  combination  " 
or  trust,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  sharp  and  spirited  rivalry  and  com- 
petition exists,  compelling  the  oll'ering  of  the  in^oduction  at  the  lowest     - 
prices  at  which  tliey  can  be  made.    Our  whole  community  largely  de- 
pends upon  its  success  for  suj>port;  though  the  whole  American  people 
use  our  product,  paying  tht'refor  popular  prices  which  are  within  tiie     ' 
reach  of  all,  and  nowhere  is  it  claimed  that  American  collars  are. not  " 
cheap  and  nice;  the  price  not  having  been  incre^ised  by  protection.  - 
(See  Exhibit  A,  affidavits.)  ,J 
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Sixth.  Tlie  manufacture  of  shirts  is  not  confined  to  our  community 
(though  it  is  a  large  i>ortion  of  our  business),  but  is  an  industry  widely 
soAttercd  throughout  the  whole  country,  especially  where  there  are 
assemblies  of  skilled  workingmen,  thereby  giving  emi)loyment  to  the 
women  and  children  of  their  families,  as  for  instance,  near  great  har- 
vesting-machine works,  car  and  carriage  factories,  as  in  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  and  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Seventh.  The  protection  given  us  as  manufacturers  has  been  of  the 
utmost  benefit  to  the  community  and  to  the  workers,  as  over  GO  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  production  is  paid  for  labor,  and  fully  nine  tenths 
of  the  labor  is  performed  by  women,  who  if  deprived  of  this  wage- 
earning  occupation  would  be  without  emplo^onent,  as  no  other  industry 
in  our  locality  can  furnish  them  support. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  collar  and  shirt 
manufacturers  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Corliss, 
Edgae  K.  Betts, 

Ed  WARD  O.  IIOUSE, 

Committee. 

Messrs.  Clnott,  Coon  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  T.,  make  the  following  statement,  September 
6,1893: 

That  the  samples  of  collars  wo  exhibit  ntider  onr  trade-marks  as  follows :  Domino 
Brand  and  Watch  Brand,  are  better  goods,  and  are  sold  by  us  for  less  money  than 
we  were  getting  previons  to  the  customs  law  of  1890. 

That  the  collars  exhibited  under  our  trade-marks  Arrow  Brand,  Coon  Brand,  and 
Cluett  Brand  are  being  invariably  sold  by  us  at  the  same  prices  we  were  charging 
for  similar  brands  prior  to  1890,  and  that  they  are  superior  to  the  goods  we  were 
making  before  that  period,  and  in  no  instance  has  the  price  boon  increased. 

That  the  samples  we  submit  of  the  before-mentioned  hve  brands  of  collars  are  taken 
from  regular  goods  in  onr  stock,  arc  of  our  own  manufacture,  and  were  not  made  in 
any  sense  with  a  view  to  their  connection  with  this  affidavit. 

That  the  conservation  of  our  business  by  the  law  of  1890  has  enabled  ns  to  con- 
tinue barj>roduction  and  to  give  employment  to  our  workers,  but  has  not  furnished 
scope  for  increase  of  prices  or  profits. 

Cluett,  Coon  &  Co. 

Various  affidavits  to  the  same  effect  were  also  filed. 

STATISTICS  C;OLLAR  AND  SHIRT  BUSINESS. 

Troy  collar  and  ahirt  manufacture, 
[From  lateat  RtatiHtics  obtaiuable,  and  which  are  BabHtantially  correct  to-day.] 

Capital  employed $5,000,000.00 

Annual  sales $9,902,685.49 

Annual  wages  paid $4,289,299.45 

Whole  number  of  employe's 15, 749 

Percentaire  of  waires  \  '*'**  ^^^  *^®"*  ®^  **^®® 

leroentage  oi  wages ^  g^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  of  costs 

The  Troy  business  is  about  evenly  divided  between  collars  and  shirts.  The  Elev- 
enth Census  does  not  mention  concerns  manufacturing  collars  only. 

Shirt  manufacturea  in  the  United  States. 

[Extract  from  Eleventh  Cenaiis  United  States,  rogarrling  the  manufacture  of  shirts  In  the  113  cities.] 

Capital  invested $12, 151,  JKX).  00 

Value  of  product $28,149,771.00 

Persons  employed *26, 560 

•  Of  whom  8,713  uie  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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iity.    I  otter  here  a  collar  from  the  same  lot, 
tive  the  invoice,  at  3  marks  and  48  pfennigs. 


Mr.  Corliss.  Now,  «:eiitle!nen,  I  want  to  offer  in  evidene^  bere  a 
Berlin  invoice,  daited  Aup:ust  10,  1803,  describing  a  collar  ihade  in  im- 
itation of  that  sample.  This  is  one  of  the  dozen;  we  sent  abroad  and 
ordered  f:i:ood8  like  it.  That  collar  is  invoiced  at  4  marks  and  75 
pfennigs,  whicrh  equals,  duty  paid,  *1.1>8.  This  is  the  »tyle  of  collar 
[exhibiting  same]  such  as  is  ordinarily  sold  at  25  cents.  Tliey  sell  aS 
$2  a  dozen.  On  the  same  invoice  is  a  collar  billed  at  3  marks  and  50 
pfennigs,  which  e(|uals  $1.43. 

Mr.  i)AL.ZEi.L.  Tliat  sells  for  a  quarterf 

Mr.  CoKi.rss.  Yes,  sir;  it  retails  at  25  cents  and  costs,  according  to 
these  figures,  $1.08;  that  is  tin*  tirst  collar.  I  wish  to  offer  a  collar 
which  is  offered  now  from  saniph»s  furnished  by  an  im])orter  in  New 
York  City.  This  is  the  collar  at  1  mark  80  pfennigs  w^hicU  can  be  sold 
here  to-day  at  77  cents,  less  0  per  cent. 

Mr.  Brec^kinridge.  Are  these  prices  duty  paid! 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes,  sir;  duty  and  freight  paid.  The  collar  we  were 
able  to  siH'ure  to  bring  on  here,  showing  an  equal  amount  of  cloth  as  this 
and  which  we  offer,  cost  to  nuike  SI  c(Mits,  and  they  sell  that  here  at  77 
cents  with  the  present  di 

which  is  billed  here,  we  have  _ 

It  can  be  landed  to-day,  duty  paid,  at  i^lAl.  This  article,  which  iseqnal 
to  it,  is  sold  by  the  Troy  numufacturers  at  $1.50  instead  of  $1.41,  aud.it 
costs  $1.33J,  showing  7i  cents  per  dozen  ju-olit,  ecpuil  to  6J  per  cent 
profit.  That  collar  was  made  by  a  man  who  was  described  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  recently  api)eared  before  your  committee  as  getting  76  per 
cent  profit. 

Mr.  Payne.  Who  is  that,  Clnett,  Coon  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes,  sir.     Here  is  a  coUai-  made  by  Cluett,  Coon  ft  Oo» 
which  costs  $1,  less  0  p<*r  cent,  94  (*ents,  which  costs  87  cents  and  gives 
G^  cents  profit,  whi<fh  is  equal  to  7^  ])er  (*ent.    Here  is  one  that  i^  sdls 
at  91.10,  ])erliaps  one  of  the  most  popular  styles  he  makes.    The  collar 
that  tlie  Tj'oy  ])eo]>le  sell  the  most  of,  ])erhaps  00  per  cent,  are  sold  at 
$1.10  per  dozen.    This  collar  costs  95  cents,  sells  at  $1.03^  net,  a- net. 
profit  of  8  cents,  which  is  8A  per  cent  profit.    Here  is  one  of  thcmore 
expensive  collars  which  retails  at  *2  per  dozen,  less  0  per  cent,  $1.88| 
costs  $1.08,  20  cent^  profit,  whic^h  is  L2i  per  (rent.     It  is  an  extreme 
style  and  perha])s  is  entitled  to  bear  as  much  as  that.    Here  is  a  collar 
that  is  sold  at  85  cents,  less  0  i)er  cent — understand  these  are  advertised  - 
prices — and  it  affords  him  a  profit  of  1^  cents  per  dozen,  which  equals 
2  per  vv^ut  profit.     We  are  i>repared  to  substimtiatc^  these  figures,  sfar, 
I  would  like  to  sny  Iutc  the  German  collar — 1  will  take  the  first  one  I. 
ha]>])en  to  pick  up.    The  invoice  gives  it  at  4  marks  and  29  pfennig8| 
and  it  cost's,  duty  ])aid,  landed  in  New  York,  $1.80,  less  0  per  cent,  eqau 
to  $1.09  net,  and  it  costs  us  jjl.33  to  produce  that  collar  in  Troy,  and  in 
that  estinuite  there  is  nothing  whatever  for  shop  expenses  or  anjtlting    . 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Or  labor  and  matm'ial? 

Mr.  Corliss.  That  is  the  cash  cost  paid  out.  ^ 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  that  so  in  all  cost  prices  of  your  statement? 

Mr.  Corliss.  No,  sii*.    The  other  estimates  are  in  there.    I  was  Gam-  -. 
paring  this  collar  and  I  undertook  to  show  what  a  profit  was  bfJng 
made  there,  and  besides  that  we  did  not  have  all  the  time  •         i 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  average  profit  t  •  'j 

Mr.  Corliss.  It  is  hard  to  say;  we  get  0  per  c(»nt.  I  would  liketoi/ 
show  the  profit  on  a  shirt  I  have  here,  where  we  show  our  OernMnr/'^ 
fi'ioiids  make  a  profit    I  have  many  more  which  I  can  show  you.  .  ISpk^ 
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see  as  these  collars  have  found  a  sale  now  if  the  duty  was  taken 
oft'  that  they  wouhl  have  an  advantage  over  us.-  Here  is  a  shirt  that 
is  iniule  in  Berlin  and  sold  in  this  country  at  $13.50  a  dozen.  Here  is 
an  American-made  shirt  that  cost  $10.34  made  in  imitation  of  it.  It 
makes  a  profit  of  81  per  dozen,  which  is  7i  per  cent. 

In  this  connecti<m  I  wish  to  say  something  about  the  invoice  value 
of  perhaps  that  identical  shii*t.  This  shirt  is  made  by  duett,  Coon  & 
Co.,  and  1  have  here  the  figures  of  cost.  The  firm  of  Levi,  Wechsler 
&  Co.,  of  Paterson,  X.  J,,  yesterday  handed  me  the  estimated  cost  of 
a  shirt  which  they  sell  at  $11,  showing  by  these  figures  a  net  profit  of 
5  per  cent.  Now  in  regard  to  a  shirt  like  this  they  claim  they  have 
possession  of  an  invoice  of  a  German  shirt  maker,  and  it  is  billed  at  24 
marks,  $4.76,  duty  and  freight  paid  equals  $9.27.  That  shirt  sells  at 
$13.50,  less  6  per  <'eiit,  paying  a  profit  of  26  per  cent,  while  our  manu- 
facturer here  is  satisfied  if  he  gets  5  per  cent.  Messrs.  Cluett,  Coon  & 
(.^o.  make  a  similar  shirt  for  which  they  get  7^  per  cent. 

I  have  here  some  statistics  in  regard  to  wages  which  are  paid.  I 
understand  that  a  statement  was  made  here  that  the  industrious  Ger- 
man laborer  got  $8.75  or  $8  per  week. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  girl  I 

Mr.  Corliss.  We  were  not  prepared  to  believe  that,  so  we  sent  a 
telegram  abroad  to  ^'please  telegraph  us  how  much  an  operative  earned 
a  week  in  a  German  shirt  factory.''  The  answer  is  from  Billefeld,  Ger- 
many :  "  Here  6  to  15  marks  per  week,''  which  reduced  to  United  States 
currency  will  be  $1.44  to  $3.60  jyer  week.  We  also  cabled  to  Glasgow 
to  a  correspondent  there.  The  same  inquiry  was  made  and  the  answer 
is:  "Average  in  Glasgow  about  12  shillings  and  6  pence  i)er  week  for 
cutters  and  machinists,"  which  would  be  $3  per  week. 

Kow,  1  have  some  statements  made  here  by  American  manufacturers 
and  it  so  happens  in  this  case  that  not  one  of  those  manufacturers  giv- 
ing these  statements  knew  for  what  purpose  they  would  be  used,  so 
they  were  given  to  us  without  collusion.  Levi,  Wechsler  &  Co.  say: 
"Our  pay  roll  shows  an  average  earning  of  $7.93  per  week  for  each 
operator."  Cluett,  Coon  &  Co.  say:  "We  have  gone  carefully  into 
the  matter  of  average  weekly  earnings  of  our  female  shop  operatives 
on  shirts,  collars,  and  culls,  and  find  that  they  earn  $8.12  for  each  per- 
son." This  is  against  the  $2.40  average.  Hutchison,  Pierce  &  Co. 
say:  "We  beg  leave  to  say  that  we  have  carefully  investigated  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  to  our  female  employes  and  find  that  the  average 
earnings  of  each  operative  working  full  time  is  about  $7.75  to  $8  i)er 
week." 

We  have  here  a  statement  of  Hutchison,  Pierce  &  Co.,  showing  the 
value  of  the  linen  in  the  shirts.  We  have  asked  different  manuftu'tu- 
rers  of  shirts  what  relation  the  linen  used  in  the  shirt  bore  to  the  cost 
of  the  whole  shirt,  and  we  find  it  is  about  6  cents.  Now,  on  collars  we 
show  that  the  average  cost  of  linen  is  about  15  per  cent.  That  leads  me 
to  say  that  in  the  testimony  given  here  on  the  9th  by  Mr.  Turner,  repre- 
senting the  concern  of  Barbour  Brothers,  he  gratuitously  gave  a  fiing 
at  the  collar  industry.  They  say  if  you  change  clause  371  so  that  all 
linen  shall  bear  35  i)er  cent  duty,  then  the  collar  and  cuff  manufactu- 
rers can  afford  to  reduce  prices.  If  you  read  closely  the  paragraphs 
from  371  to  375  you  will  find  that  we  will  remain  exactly  where  we  are 
now.  Then  again,  in  rei>ly  t<>  gentlemen  who  speak  about  our  affairs  wo 
wish  to  retort  by  saying  that  linen  now,  such  as  we  use,  is  all  under 
the  35  per  cttit  clause,  and  it  would  be  no  benefit  to  us  to  remain  as  it 
is.    We  have  had  it  intimated  to  us  by  importers  of  linen  that  they 
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would  be  satisfied  with  the  duty  of  35  per  coiit  for  all  iirooda.  We 
have  it  iu  docuineiitary  evidence.  If  the  whole  range  of  linen  was  to 
be  placed  at  .'35  per  eent,  they  would  be  satisfied,  because  perhaps  their 
machines  are  adjusted  to  certain  values. 

Mr.  Pay^k.  All  yom*  linens  come  in  now 

Mr.  OoRLTSS.  At  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  it  would  not  make  any  diftereuce. 

Mr.  Corliss.  Tf  you  wtmld  reduce*  it  to  L*r>  per  cent,  in  tlie  case  of  a 
dozen  shirts  it  \vi>uld  amount,  the  difi'erenre  l)etwcen  35  and  25,  seven- 
tenths  of  1  i»er  cent  per  dozen,  and  on  collars  and  cuffs  it  would  be  only 
1^  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Byni:m.  What  ])roporti<)U  of  the  manufacture  of  shirts  is  labort 

Mr.  Corliss.  Sixty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Seven'  jut  cent  linen  and  the  rest  cotton  f 

Mr.  Corliss.  The  ratio  of  the  value  of  the  linen  to  the  value  of  the 
whole  shirt  is  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bynum.  It  only  costs  7  per  cent  to  make  the  bosom  and  the  bal- 
ance to  make  the  shirt? 

Mr.  Corliss.  In  linen  only. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  wert^  talking  about  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Corliss.  That  is  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  the  linen  to  the  cost 
of  the  whole  finished  shirt. 

Mr.  liYNUM.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  shirt  made  up  of  except  ma- 
terials and  labor? 

Mr.  Corliss.  Well,  there  are  the  factory  expenses,  boxing  and  cost 
of  handlin}^,  etc.,  added. 

Mr.  Stevens.  ^Vhat  is  the  per  cent  of  the  labor  on  the  whole  shirtf 

Mr.  Corliss.  Sixty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stea^ens.  Seven  ])er  cent  is  the  linen  and  the  rest  cotton  t 

Mr.  Corliss.  Uentlrmen,  I  would  ])e  fjlad  to  say  anything  fiirther  if 
you  desire. 

Mr.  1*AYNE.  Is  there  any  combination  among  the  shirt  or  collar 
manufacturers  of  the  countrv? 

Mr.  Corliss.  Not  of  any  kind.  Every  man  is  fighting  for  his  bread 
up  there. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  any  rule  by  which  the  retailer  is  compelled  to 
not  s(?ll  the  collars  for  h»ss  than  23  cents  f 

Mr.  Corliss.  There  is  an  agreement  of  one  manufacturer  with  his 
customers  that  such  should  be  the  case,  aiul  if  you  wish  I  will  tell  yon 
why  that  was  bronght  about. 

Mr.  Payne.  One  manufacturer  out  of  how  many? 

Mr.  Corliss.  Thirty. 

Mr.  Paynk.  What  do  collars  actually  sell  for  at  retail? 

Mr.  Corliss.  You  can  buy  them  from  8  cents  up  to  25. 

Mr.  Payne.  According  to  the  grade? 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  I  understand  it,  you  had  the  trade  of  this  country  in 

Jlars  and  cuffsiip  to  the  time  of  the  strikes  in  Troy? 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  the  trade  went  abroad? 

Mr.  Corliss.  Then  it  was  first  discovered  that  the  Oerman  shirts 
and  collars  couhl  be  imported.    At  all  times  previously  it  wjus  possible,- 
but  it  was  not  known.    They  discovered  that  they  (rould  be  imported  to  • 
this  country,  and  it  was  immediately  followed  up  by  importation. 

Mr.  Paynb.  That  was  in  1889?  • 
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Mr.  Corliss.  It  began  in  1887,  and  kept  up  in  1887,  1888  iiiiil  1889, 
and  seriously  curtailed  our  production. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  in  1887  it  threatened  to  wipe  out  the  industry. 

Mr.  Corliss.  It  crippled  us  somewhat  seriously. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  the  city  of  Troy  in 
this  business t 

Mr.  Corliss.  About  16,000— upwards  of  15,000. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  large  percentage  of  collars  and  cuffs  were  made  in 
Troy! 

Mr.  Corliss.  Fully  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.    How  about  shirts? 

Mr.  Corliss.  About  one-third,  I  should  say,  according  to  the  sta- 
tiRtics. 

Mr.  House.  One  reason  why  there  can  be  no  trust  formed,  as  far  as 
collars  <ind  shirts  go,  is,  that  anyone  can  go  into  the  business  who  hiis 
a  few  {lundred  dollars  and  buys  a  sewing  machine. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  are  a  number  of  concerns  in  the  business  f 

Mr.  House.  Thirty. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  in  the  shirt  business,  I  suppose  the  number  is 
limited  ? 

Mr.  House.  About  12, 1  believe.  Oh,  no;  776  establishments  manu- 
facture shirts. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  these  importers  ap])earing 
Iwre  complaining  of  the  duty  are  actually  making  20  i)er  cent  upon 
these  sliirts? 

Mr.  Corliss.  We  undertake  to  show  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  statement  was  made  here  that  the  Troy  people  were 
making  75  i)er  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Corliss.    We  would  like  to  see  that,  even  in  our  dreams. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  that  is  jiot  so! 

Mr.  Corliss.  It  will  barely  average  6  per  cent.  We  have  one  ex- 
hibit which  shows  12^,  but  that  is  an  extra  costly  exhibit,  and  we  have 
shown  all  the  way  from  that  down  to  2  per  cent. 

Percentage  of  duty  at  rate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  SO  c^nts  specific  on  collars. 


Goods  costing  in  Berlin —  Percent.  |  floods  costing  in  London-=*-  Percent 

3  nuii'ks =  r>8 

4  ninrks  =  71 

4i  marks =68 


5  marks :=65 

6  marks =  61 


4«.  6rf.  sterling =  68 

5«.         Hterling =  65 

rtH.6d.  sterling =:62 

Vift.        sterling =  61 

6».  6d.  sterling =59 
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1  dozen  collars  in  Berlin,  at  5  marks,  =1.20 

40  per  cent. 


48 

30  cents  per  dozen  specifio. 


120).78 


65  per  cent. 
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COJjIiARS  AlfTD  CUFFS. 

STbw  Yoek,  September  22, 1893. 

I  give  you  my  views  on  the  tariff  question  in  regard  to  the  uianufae- 
ture  of  collars,  cuffs,  and  shirts.  A  good  hand  can  by  ten  hours  labor 
perform  the  following  work  on  turn-down  collars: 


Gumnanv.  I 


AmuricA. 


lOO-yanl  linen.  280  dozen 

lUU-yanI  inuMiu,  280  iIoevd 

IM-yanl  muHlin,  300  dozen 

lM)*\ard  niuiilin,  285  dozen. 

Interliniuj; 

Catting  H(Mi  dozen  a  day 

Bunnini;  8U  dozen  to|Mi 

Taming  20  dozt>n  topn 

StitchiuK  ^  dozen  tops 

Banding  (Ki  dozen  (3  pl> ) 

Taming  band.  24  tojM 

Stltchin;:  band,  50  topH 

Buttonholing  by  machine 

Battonholing  1)v  band 

Collar  ilni»lied  liy  inucliine,  per  dozen 
Collar  llniMbed  by  hand,  irt  dozen 


Berlin. 


50 
10 


!K„rl  &  Wil-  '^'5j{i[,.J^*^ 
jCoouiCo.    UartwdL 


Oentt. 


CtnU. 


'^1  I       'it 


21 

5i 

5) 

18 

4i 

4 

7 

11 

1 

w 

■   It 

1 
1 

G 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

6 

4 

H 

6 

4 

4-i:u 
4  i:t8 

4-r,:ii 
4-57J 

3-4«i 
3-4M 

3U-1G4 

15-GS4 

12-58 

i::k 

57i 

4!» 

104 

68i 

5S{ 

Above  calculation  is  for  collar  not  laundered. 
To  manufacture  a  dozen  c(»llars  costs — 


H  arhine  buttonholing 
Hand  buttonholing  ... 


Berlin.  I  ^viUon.  :'«"^Co- 


Pfennig. 
32 
58 


Cents, 
30 
43 


Oentt. 


22 
83 


There  are  no  manufacturing  expenses  yet  added;  our  rent  is  much 
higher;  a  foreworaau  in  Germany  gct.s  IJ  marks  ($3)  a  week;  Tim  & 
Co.  pays  8lli  and  $14;  Earl  &  Wilson  pay  more;  an  engineer  gets  in 
Germany  10  marks  a  week  and  in  America  $12  to  $15;  clerks  cost  moi'e 
here  than  in  (iermany.  The  laundryiug  part  in  Germany  is  just  as 
high  as  here,  because  in  (iermany  most  all  collars  ai*e  irone<l  by  hand, 
while  in  this  country  ironing  machines  are  in  use.  If  a  laboring  hand 
(girls)  made  2  marks  a  day,  which  very  few  earn,  is  considered  as 
big  a  pay  as  if  our  hands  ejirn  $2,  because  a  German  girl  can  get  along 
better  and  are  not  used  to  the  living  of  <uir  girl.**.  The  American  work- 
ing girls,  on  colhirs,  never  goto  work  without  hats,  gloves,  or  jackets, 
wear  veils,  good  (icnnan  stockings,  drawers,  good  shoes,  drink  soda 
water,  eat  ice  cream,  bananas,  e^ij^i^,  chickens,  ham  sandwiches,  buy 
jewelry,  go  t(»  theaters  and  concerts,  and  s])end  their  earnings  freely. 
And  what  does  the  German  girl  do!  Wears  no  hat  to  goto  work  in,  no 
gloves  or  jackets,  but  a  shawl,  a  calico  dress  and  apron,  no  drawers,  a 
good  hand-knitted  stocking,  good  for  a  year,  good  heavy  shoes  (but  no 
wooden  ones);  they  never  indulge  in  ice  cre.m  or  soda  water,  chicken 
or  broiled  steak,  excejit  perhax)s  on  Christmas  or  at  a  wedding.    Agood 
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reason  why,  because  tbey  can't  afford  it;  but  our  girls  do.  A  German 
girlis  jast  as  happy  Avitb  9  marks  a  week  as  our  ^irls  witli  $9;  a 
German  girl  does  noi  know  any  better,  while  our  girls  breathe  a  repu- 
blican air  and  indulge  in  all  the  comforts  the  world  can  afford  to  them. 

Collars,  cuffs,  and  shirtB  made  in  Saxony  cost  a  great  deal  less  than 
in  Berlin,  and  only  cheap  goods  are  made  in  Saxony,  which  is  not 
imiM>rted  because  American  people  are  used  to  better  made  goods,  and 
as  long  as  an  American  workiugman  has  12  cents  in  his  pockets  and 
wants  a  collar  he  will  buy  it.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  who  brought  in  the  peti- 
tion for  reduction  of  tariff  on  collars  and  cuffs,  does  not  care  one  cent 
what  the  American  working  girls  earn,  only  as  long  as  he  can  import 
the  goods  cheap.  I  have  cut  collars,  etc.,  worked  on  the  sewing 
mac'hines,  worked  in  the  laundry,  run  an  engine  and  boiler,  and  have 
X>eribrmed  all  kinds  of  work  appertaining  in  the  manufacture  of  collars, 
cuffs,  and  shirts,  and  therefore  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  same. 

Should  the  tariff*  be  taken  off  on  collars  and  cuffs  I  will  start  a  factory 
in  Germany  and  laundry  them  here,  as  I  can  manufacture  them  much 
cheax>er  than  they  can  be  made  in  this  country,  being  a  staple  article. 

KECAPITULATION. 

I  Germnnv.  '"•^^l^^'^'i  Tim  *  Co. 


I 

P/ennifjg.  i'mts. 

Hand  battonholo  fill uihcd doxon..-  104  68^ 

Lauiidry do !  50  17 


CenU. 


214  :  85^ 


Machine  batton-holo do |  138  \  57| 

Laimdared do !  50  I  17 


188  •  74i 


71 


t3 
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No  box  or  other  manufacturing  expenses  added.  Earl  &  Wilson  use  a 
better  line  than  I  have  calculated,  but  this  is  only  a  comparison  to  Tim  & 
Go.and  others  which  do  a  jobbing  business,  and  wc  have  to  put  a  garment 
manufacturer  in  the  same  line  as  a  jobber  reaping  the  profit  us  Earl  & 
Wilson. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Max  Hebmann. 


liACES. 

(Paragraph  878.) 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September^  1893. 

Sir:  We  trust  that  your  committee  will  decide  that  at  this  time  it  is 
inexpedient  to  reduce  the  present  tariff  rate  on  lace  goods,  and  that 
they  will  also  provide  means  or  measures  to  prevent  the  present  gross 
undervaluations  in  the  invoice  price  and  the  understatements  in  the 
quantity  of  yards  or  dozen  of  yards  actually  contained  in  imported 
cases  of  lace  goods. 

To  maintain  this  industry  so  far  against  great  odds  has  been  hard 
work.  By  diligence  and  economy,  favored  with  the  patronage  of  deal- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  we  have  been  enabled  to  maintain 
our  industry,  and  have  at  times  given  employment  to  near  a  thousand 
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persons,  wliieli  lias  ]»rove(l  a  benefit  to  them  and  to  onr  city  not  oulyf 
but  also  many  other  intlnstries  have  been  aided  by  our  business. 

Although  the  amount  of  goods  we  manufacture  is  not  large  compared 
to  the  quantity  of  laces  us(m1,  yet  the  efVci't,  as  is  well  known,  has  been 
to  eom[)el  importers  and  manufacturers  in  Kuropo  to  reduce  their  prioea 
to  buyers  in  this  (rountry,  and  by  this  conipetition  consumers  liave  been 
benefit e<l  many  times  mon;  than  the  whole  amount  of  our  production. 
Our  lace  industry  has  been  rc]>ortcd  in  Europe  by  buyers  of  laces  for 
the  UniUMl  States  and  given  as  a  reason  for  lower  prices.  This  is  one 
reason  among  many  why  it  is  not  tor  the  interest  of  our  country  to  let 
this  industry  fail.  At  present  time  and  for  montiis  more  than  half  of 
our  nmchinesand  em])loyr\s  have  been  and  are  now  idle,  mainly  because 
of  the  largi*  stock  of  imjiorted  laces  on  th(»  market  olfered  at  such  low 
prices  that  it  is  evident  the  legal  rate  of  duties  has  not  been  paid  on 
them.  It  is  admitted  that  it  is  a  difiicult  matter  to  ascertain  the  cost 
and  value  of  lace  and  lace  goods  generally,  either  silk  or  cotton.  Man- 
ufiu:lurers  and  ex])orters  in  Europe  take  advantage  of  tliis  fact  and 
name  very  low  prices  in  their  invoii^es,  and  leave  it  to  the  appraiser  to 
disprove  them,  and  iu  the  press  of  invoices  and  other  matters  devolving 
upon  him  at  the  Xew  York  custom-house,  it  is  simply  imx)0ssible  for  him 
to  properly  examine  and  consider  them.  Also,  the  manner  in  which 
laces  are  put  up  makes  it  very  easy  to  deceive  in  the  quantity  of  yards 
contained  intht^  cases,  wbich  may  contain  trom  two  to  live  times  that 
named  in  the  invoi<M*  of  importation.  * 

If  there  were  a  thorough  and  ])roper  examination  of  a  number  of  cases 
of  each  invoice  by  the  apjjraiser,  aided  by  competent  assistants,  most 
of  the  fraudulent  invoites  would  soon  be  stopped.  It  would  be  neoes- 
sary  to  measure  and  weigh  sam])]e  lots,  etc. 

In  Europe*,  as  one  large  manufacturer  writes,  ''the  viilae  there  of 
silk  lace  is  based  on  two-thirds  of  the  wages  and  one-third  only  of  the 
raw  material,  silk.''  This  is  the  rule,  as  we  understand,  for  the  com- 
mon run  of  silk  laces  in  Europe.  In  the  United  States  the  proportion 
fi)r  labor  averages  higluir. 

While  Hon.  William  K.  Morrison  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  1880  h(»  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  TreasorVi  the 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  to  have  i)repare(l  a  schedule  of  specific  dati 


l)rei)are(l  a  schedule  of  specific 
for  silk  goods,  embroideries,  and  laces,  with  view  of  preventing  under- 
valuations in  those  classes  of  goods.  The  several  schedules  were  duly 
IH-epared,  but  the  idea  of  specitic  duties  was  tinally  abandoned  because 
no  proper  bnst^s  for  valuation  couhl  be  fouiul,  particularly  so  for  laces. 
TlieSecretary  submitted  the  sche<hilesto  the  aj>praisers"of  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  for  their  opinion.  Our  schedule  for  laces 
was  subiuitted  to  Mr.  William  Kent,  assistant  appraiser  of  Kew  York, 
for  examination,  which  he  condemned,  and  to  prove  his  opinion  he  gave 
a  record  of  a  number  of  invoices  of  hwjes  (accom]>anied  with  samples) 
that  were  actually  being  passed  through  the  New  York  custom-hoosei 
Among  his  samples  were  tiie  following: 

Sample  122,  White  illusion  net:  55  yartls.  72  inches  wide,  weight  26  oanoesi  eoit 
Irt  cont^J  IJnitfd  States  (•nrreucy  per  yard,  jfS.sO. 

This  is  only  81.87  per  p:)und  for  the  linished  lace,  includin^^  all  oosfc 
of  manufacture.  These  goo<ls  require  tin*  best  raw  silk,  which  at  the 
time  was  worth  in  the  gum  80  ]>er  jMrnnd;  boiled  oft'  as  it  was  in  thA 
lace,  88  per  pound. 

Sami>le  'HGo,  Spanish  la^^e:  .?6  yards.  4^  iu.  wide,  weight  G^  ounces,  coat  54  essfs 
Uulted  St^iti-^  curreucy  per  yard,  $l.i)8.  "  • 
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This  is  only  ^5.44  per  jwuud  for  Spanish  silk  lace  clipped,  scalloped, 
and  finished  for  the  consumer.  Tlie  silk  in  a  boiled-oil*  condition,  in 
which  the  lace  was  made,  must  have  cost  $7.50  per  pound,  and  the  fin- 
ished lace  $18  x)er  pound. 

Sample  No.  1967,  Spanisli  guipure  net:  23.30  meters,  27  inches  wide,  weight  5 
pounds  2  ounces,  cost  United  States  currency  $17. 

This  is  only  $5.44  per  pound  for  silk  guipure  lace.  The  boiled-oflF 
silk  at  that  time,  of  which  the  lace  was  made  (for  the  lace  was  not  made 
of  silk  in  the  gum),  must  have  cost  near  $8  per  pound,  and  the  finished 
lace  $20  per  pound. 

It  is  understood  that  raw  silk  in  natural  gum  condition  always  loses 
about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  in  boiling  off. 

These  samples  given  by  Appraiser  Kent  show  that  silk  laces  were 
entered,  and  passed  the  Few  York  custom-house  at  an  average  rate 
per  pound  less  than  the  raw  silk  cost  per  pound,  and  probably  at  only 
one-third  of  the  manufacturer's  cost  in  Euro])e;  undervaluation  is  here 
as  evident  as  the  day,  and  the  evidence  is  furnished  (unwittingly)  by 
the  appraiser,  Mr.  Kent,  himself.  His  point  was  to  prove  that  it  was 
unadvisable  to  have  specdfic  duties. 

Mr.  Kent  gave  also  the  record  of  other  samples,  two  of  which  we  cite : 

Sample  No.  1569,  Chantilly  lace,  14^  yards,  37  Inches  wide,  weight  13^  ounces, 
cost  $3.53  United  States  currency  per  yard,  $3(5.68. 

This  is  $43.37  per  x>ound. 

Sample  10183,  Chantilly  lace:  6^^  meters,  37  inches  wide,  weight  8J  ounces,  cost 
United  States  currency  $14.05. 

This  is  $35.76  per  pound. 

Notice  the  high  prices  per  pound  of  these  last  two  sami)les,  but  it  is 
no  higher  than  many  silk  and  fine  cotton  laces  cost.  The  last  two  sam- 
ples may  have  been  the  importation  of  someone  not  a  dealer. 

Mr.  Kent's  full  report  will  be  found  printed  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury's  letter  to  Hon,  AVilliam  E.  Morrison  of  June  14,  1880. 

The  fact  remains  that  invoices  of  silk  laces  are  passed  through  the 
custom-house  in  which  the  goods  are  valued  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  silk  yarns  of  whi(;h  they  are  made. 

It  is  these  undervaluations  in  price,  and  false  statements  in  quantity, 
in  the  invoices  of  importations  that  are  jeopardizing  the  lace  industry 
in  the  United  States.  Because  of  this,  for  months  not  half  of  our 
machines  have  been  running  or  our  operators  at  work.  If  adequate 
measures  are  not  ado])ted  and  rigidly  enforced  to  prevent  and  stop 
undervaluations  of  all  kinds,  the  efforts  to  manufacture  lace  goods  in 
this  country  will  utterly  fail,  unless  the  ])rice  of  labor  here  is  brought 
down  to  the  starvation  prices  of  Continental  Europe. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Fairchild,  in  his  letter  (June  14,  1880)  to  Hon.  Mr. 
Morrison,  states — 

That  of  all  the  silks  imported  into  the  conntry  in  the  past  year,  98  per  cent  w^ere 
entered  at  New  York,  and  that  fully  90  por  t-ent  of  these  importations  represented 
oonsignnients  on  foreign  account  and  were  iis  a  rule  undervalued. 

The  api5raiser,  in  hiseitbrt  to  maintain  the  legal  rate  of  duty  named 
for  "laces,"  is  opposed  by  some  inii)orters  or  agents  of  manufacturers 
in  Europe,  who  claim,  and  have  clainn»d  successfully,  that  certain  lace 
goods  are  not,  and  should  not  be  calh^d,  laces,  because  they  are  known 
by  some  other  name  in  the  trade,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  entered 
at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  as  goods  not  otherwise  provided  for.  This  is  a 
source  of  many  disputes,  and  vexatious  lawsuits  that  are  very  costly 
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to  the  Government.  Laces  are  known  connnerciRlly,  in  trade,  and  in 
use  by  very  many  niimei« ;  not  one  name,  nor  a  dozen  namen,  will  describe 
or  cover  the  article  of  hice  or  hice  ^oods.  The  word  ^^  laces  ^  as  named 
in  the  present  tariff  covers  all  laces  or  lace  goods,  for  it  is  the  fiimi^ 
name. 

Fabrics  or  goods  made  on  lace  machines  are  distinctly  different  ftom 
fabrics  made  on  tlie  loom.  In  the  lace  machine  all  the  threads  in  the 
fabrics  run  lengthways  with  the  goods  as  made;  some  threads  follow- 
ing the  pattern  will  vary  or  turn  asrcipiired. 

i^ut  in  loom  work,  as  you  well  know,  there  are  the  warp  threads  and 
the  wcl't  or  lllling  threads  that  are  thrown  directly  acTOSs  the  fiJxiie; 
In  hwe  fabrics  no  such  threads  are  thrown  across;  the  constraction  of 
the  lace  machines  do  not  ])ermit  it;  therefore  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
lace  from  loom  fabrics. 

No  particidar  name,  therc^forc,  should  govern  the  rate  of  duty.  We 
suggest  that  it  is  for  tlie  interest  of  theCrovernment  and  the  trade  that 
one  single  ad  valorem  <luty  be  placed  on  all  hK'es  or  goods  made  on  laoci 
machines,  be  they  wide  or  narrow,  regardless  of  ci»mmercial  names  or 
any  other  designation. 

There  is  no  other  fabric  that  can  be  so  easily  undervalued  in  the 
invoice  of  importation  without  <letection  sis  lace,  and  there  is  probably 
no  other  article  that  is  allowed  to  i)ass  so  freely  without  paying  duty 
through  the  custom-house  in  the  tninks  of  the  tourists  from  Europe  as 
lace. 

As  laces  arc  a  distinct  and  definite  class  of  textile  fabrics,  and  as  the 
family  name  of  laces  includes  a  vaiicty  of  styles,  qualities,  and  prices 
under  many  names,  there  ought  to  be  but  one  rate  of  duty,  and  that  ad 
valorem  on  all  classes  of  lace,  irresi)ective  of  any  class  or  style  or  com- 
mercial name  or  trade  designation,  and  this  ought  to  be  plainly  so  stated 
in  any  tarifl'  bill  enacted.  A  singh*  uniform  ad  valorem  rate  would 
then  rest  equally,  or  in  the  same  ratio,  on  all  grades  of  lace  goods. 

It  is  for  the  credit  and  interest  of  the  Government  that  frauds  on  her 
rov«»nue  should  be  prevented  and  those  who  commit  them  bo  in  some 
way  punished.  Tiiis  would  also  encourage  the  honest  importer  in  his 
eflort  to  do  business. 

There  is  one  Avay  to  stop  fraudulent  practices  (which  was  effective 
before  the  law  was  rei)ealed),  and  that  is  where  the  intent  to  cheat  the 
Government  is  evident  the  merchandise  be  forfeited  to  the  Government 
for  its  benelit  and  benefit  of  the  appraiser  and  his  department. 

We  send  with  this  communication  samples  of  silk  and  <rotton  laces 
for  your  inspection,  as  they  may  afford  you  a  better  idea  of  the  goods 
in  question. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  given  why  the  duty  on  silk  and  cotton 
laces  should  remain  as  they  now  are  and  not  be  reduced,  we  woidd 
state — 

That  the  machinery  now  in  use  here  has  been  imported  from  England^-, 
and  paid  a  duty  of  45  i>er  cent,  besides  heavy  freight  .and  other  charges* 
Some  of  these  lace  machines  have  cost  from  $5,0ik)  to  $6,<K)0,  and  weigh 
over  15,000  pounds.    They  are  intricate  and  difficult  to  operate  and 
require  constant  repairs;  skilled  designers,  draftsmen,  and  operatom^- 
have  to  be  brought  over  from  Kngland  and  France.    Now  young  AmeN    - 
ieans  are  learning  the  art  of  lace-making  in  all  its  branches,  and  thiS'  C 
new  branch  of  industry  is  giving  employment  to  many  hundreds  vlM^- 
are  anxious  to  obtain  work  for  themselves  and  their  families.  ?  •  .^ 

There  is  no  other  class  of  textile  fabrics  so  difficult  to  make,  or  iluH^  k 
takes  the  operator  so  long  a  time  to  learn  and  become  skilled  la  Utif^i 
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art,  as  lace.  Labor,  skill,  and  design  make  np  tbe  valne  of  lace  more 
than  the  cost  of  material. 

The  wages  paid  to  lace  operators  in  this  country  are  from  100  to  200 
per  cent  higher  than  that  paid  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  and,  beside,  their  machinery  is  occupied  night 
and  day  with  two  sets  of  hands,  while  here  it  is  fifty-five  hours  only 
for  the  week. 

The  business  at  best  is  hazardous,  as  is  proved  by  the  history  of  lace 
manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  the  article  in  respect  to  value  is  perish- 
able, especially  as  regards  silk  la<res;  tlie  style,  make,  pattern,  and 
color  are  subje<'t  to  the  caprice  of  fashion. 

Most  all  tlie  incidental  supplies  used  in  manufacturing  lace  are  pro- 
tec^ted  by  a  duty  of  20  to  45  per  cent. 

Lace  is  a  luxury  in  the  higliest  sen>e,  and  the  duty  collected  on  it  is 
not  a  burden  on  the  poor.  On  the  contrary,  hundreds  of  poor  iamilies 
have  been  benefited  and  maintained  here  many  years  by  the  lace 
industry. 

The  industry  of  making  cotton  lace  goods  of  every  description  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  a  large  and  important  one. 
iVIillions  of  capital  are  invested  in  it.  Large  communities  are  profitably 
employed  and  supported  by  this  industry,  which  has  jiroved  to  be  a 
source  of  great  wealth  wherever  it  exists,  but  of  all  the  textile  fabrics 
it  is  the  most  difticult  to  establish  in  a  new  country. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  laces  manufactured  in  Kngland  exceeds  (it  is 
estimated)  that  of  silk,  more  than  twenty  times,  aiul  the  proportion  of 
laces  and  embroideries  made  on  the  (continent  is  nearly  as  large. 

Mr.  John  llcatlicoat  (one  of  the  inventors  of  the  lace  machine)  ^ave  to  Notting- 
ham a  trade  which  in  fifty  years  hiis  mainly  aHsi8te<l  to  ({nadrnple  its  iiojmhition, 
fijivin^  cmphtyment  to  150,000  work  people,  and  for  the  past  thirty  years  adding 
JJ4,000,000  sterling  annnally  to  the  titide  of  the  country.  (From  a  eulogy  of  Mr. 
John  Heathcoat,  after  his  death  in  1861.    Encyclopedia  Brittnnica.) 

Some  of  the  most  artistic  and  higliest  cost  laces  are  made  of  cotton, 
either  by  hand  or  ma(!hinery.  The  industry  of  making  cotton  lace  is 
knowTi  to  be  more  sure  and  stable  than  that  of  making  silk. 

Lacos  made  of  cotton  or  linen  thread  can  be  cleaned  or  washed  many 
times  wi  shout  perceptible  injury,  while  laces  made  from  silk  yarns 
would  be  ruined.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  favor  of  cotton  and 
linen  thread  laee,  and  the  principal  reason  why  it  is  preferred  before 
silk. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  laces  used  in  the  United  States,  it  is  estima- 
teil,  is  more  than  twenty  times  that  of  silk.  There  are  tens  of  millions 
of  yards  of  cotton  lace  imported  every  season  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lace  curtains. 

Of  the  large  quantity  used  in  this  country  very  little  comparatively 
is  produced  here.  Why  are  they  not  and  why  have  they  not  been 
made  here!  Simply  because  manufacturers  who  have  given  this  indus- 
try a  thorough  trial  have  not  been  able  to  comi)et-e  in  style  and  assort- 
ment with  the  endless  variety,  and  in  price  with  the  extensive  stocks, 
offered  at  low  prices  in  this  market  by  agents  of  the  large  producers  in 
Europe,  who,  by  a  system  of  undervaluation  without  penalties,  do  not 
pay  the  fall  duty  of  the  present  low  ad  valorem  rate. 

The  great  cost  of  ]»roducing  a  new  pattern  of  lace  by  machine  is  in 
the  nmking  of  the  first  piece.  After  that  the  more  pieces  ma^le  the 
cheaper  it  can  be  sold. 

In  England  and  on  the  Continent  those  engaged  in  making  laces 
have  large  plants  and  great  facilities  for  producing  many  new  patterns; 
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also  a  largo  market  nnd  assured  doinanrt  for  many  pioces  of  every  new 
pattern  produced.  Tlieir  niarliinery  is  made  on  the  spot.  They  do  not 
pay  45  per  <'ent  duty  on  that,  besides  lieavy  freight  ehargeSy  and  (br 
wood  piicking  cases,  wliich  tor  some  lace  maehines  often  cost  over  $7& 

The  labor  of  making  and  tiuishing  the  laee  is  from  two  to  four  times 
greater  in  this  country  tlian  in  Eu^opf^ 

The  cotton  yarn  used  in  making  cotton  lace  is  especially  made  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  harder  twist  than  that  which  is  used  for  common 
loom  work,  and  often  part  is  reverst*  twist  or  twisted  to  the  left  as  well 
as  to  the  right,  and  as  it  is  re<|nired  to  be  even  and  smooth  it  is  gener- 
ally gassed.  In  England,  there  being  a  steady  demand  for  these  yams, 
they  are  supplied  to  the  hure-makers  at  low  rates  and  in  large  quanti- 
ties. This  class  of  yarns  are  not  made  in  this  country  at  all,  but  would 
be  if  there  was  a  dennunl  tor  them.  On  these  yarns  we  pay  4Q  per 
cent  duty  besides  tlie  heavy  charges  or  expense  of  importing  them.  In 
England  and  on  the  Continent  tliey  have  in  every  branch  of  the  laoe 
trade  educated  and  experienced  hands  as  well  as  otlier  advantages.-^ 
For  the  present  most  of  our  operators  have  to  be  instructiHl  in  the  art. 

If  the  duty  is  retained  and  the  business  is  once  fairly  established  in 
the  United  St^ites  of  making  silk  and  cotton  hu^es  for  all  personal 
adornment  and  for  use  in  beautifying  and  furnishing  our  habitations, 
tiiis  great  industry  would  before  many  years  greatly  enrich  our  coun- 
try, giving  employment  to  more  than  lialf  a  million  of  people,  besides 
adding  many  other  industries  in  building  the  costly  machines,  making 
yarns,  furnishing  supplies,  dyeing  goods,  etc. 

It  is  known  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  the  largest 
buyers  of  lace  in  the  world. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

Jennings  Lace  Wobks, 
A.  G.  Jennings, 

rrvsidenU 


liACK  CURTAINS. 

(I'aniffraph  378.) 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  the  founder  of  and  a  representative  of  the 
laee-curtain  industry  of  the  Tnitcd  States,  res[»ectfully  submits  for 
your  consideration  the  following  statement  of  facts: 

The  lace  curtains  made  in  tin's  country  are  j acq uard- machine  made 
and  come  in  com])etition  with  the  jacquaid  machine  made  curtains  of 
Nottingham,  England,  and  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  and  the  tamboured 
curtains  of  Saxony  and  Switzerland,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  HO. 
jacqnards  are  ap|)licd. 

The  tariti'on  all  imported  curtains,  irrespective  of  grade  or  quality, 
is  CO  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  manufacturing  the  Jacquard-machine 
curtains  45  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  consumed  in  material,  oO  jier  cent  in 
labor,  and  5  per  cent  in  expense.  The  higher  grades  of  laco  curtainSi 
in  which  we  are  jiarticularly  interested,  are  manufactured  entiielyor 
yarn  made  from  Egyi)tian  and  sea  island  cotton.  The  ta^riff  on  said^ 
yarn  averages  ">()  j)cr  cent. 

Men  in  Nottingham  and  Ayrshire,  on  the  jacquard-macliine  made 
curtains,  are  ])aid  frcmi  24  to  'Mi  shillings  per  week.    For  the  same  labor  -- 
we  pay  from  $V2  to  *21  per  week.    There  women  are  paid  from  8  to  IJS  ■ 
shiJiiugs  per  week;  here  we  pav  from  $2.54)  to  $G  per  week.    In  oUiMr  j 
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words,  we  i)ay  twice  as  much  for  labor  here  as  is  paid  there.  lu  Saxony 
and  Switzerland  men  receive  from  $1.50  to  $0  per  week,  and  women 
from  $1.50  to  $4  per  week  for  making  the  tamboured  lace  curtains, 
commonly  known  as  Brussels  point,  Irish  point,  and  Swiss. 

The  tarift*  on  our  machinery,  which  we  were  compelled  to  import,  was 
45  per  cent.  The  higher  cost  of  land,  buildings,  insurance,  and  dei)re- 
ciation  here,  in  our  opinion,  makes  the  investment  at  least  50  x>er  cent 
greater  than  in  Europe. 

Against  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  cost  of  raw  materials, 
labor,  and  expense,  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  tariff  on  the  imported 
lace  curtains,  the  cost  of  transportation,  also  of  being  in  the  home 
market.  By  reason  of  said  advantages,  we  are  able  to  hold  our  own, 
except  against  the  cheaper  grades  of  tamboured  lace  curtains. 

If  the  taritt*  on  lace  curtains  should  be  reduced,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  close  our  factory,  unless  there  shall  be  a  more  than  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  yam,  which  is  out  raw  material. 

Inasmuch  as  the  raw  cotton  is  imported  into  tliis  country  free  of  any 
duty  or  tax  whatever,  I  submit  that  a  25  per  cent  duty  ad  valorem  on 
yarn  is  a  greater  protection  to  the  yarn  manufacturer  than  a  duty  of 
50  per  cent  on  lace  curtains  is  to  the  lace-curtain  manufacturer. 

The  great  item  of  expense  in  making  the  taml)oured  lace  curtains  is 
labor.  On  account  of  the  vast  diflerence  in  cost  of  labor  in  Saxony  and 
Switzerland,  as  compared  with  this  country,  we  submit  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  the  tariff  on  tamboured  lace  curtains  be  reduced. 
As  it  is,  we  are  now  unable  to  compete  with  the  lower  grades  of  said 
curtains. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  Atkin, 
Manager  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Lace  MillSj  Wilkes  Barre^  Fa. 

Septembeb  19, 1893. 
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(Paniffniph  373.) 

OREianTON  &  BuErn, 
Kew  York,  September  13, 1S93. 

Sms :  We  beg  to  place  before  you  a  few  fjicts  in  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of,  and  increase  in,  in  the  lace-curtain  industry  in  this  coun- 
try, under  the  present  tariff. 

In  the  year  1891  there  was  practically  but  one  manufactory  using 
from  350,000  to  400,000  pounds  of  varu.  There  are  now  seven  facto- 
ries using  betweeu  3,000,000  and  4,000,tK)0  pounds.  The  value  of  the 
raw  cotton,  wliich  w  e  formerly  exported  to  manufacture  these  goods, 
taking  the  lowest  estimate,  is,  say,  3,000,000  pounds,  at  8  cents,  $240,000. 
This  cotton,  when  manufactured  here  into  curtains,  is  worth  about  $1 
per  pound,  say  83,000,000.  Thus,  by  the  e^stablishment  of  the  industry 
here,  the  difference  between  these  amounts,  which  is  a  very  consider- 
able sum,  goes  largely  to  our  work  people,  and  the  gold,  which  would 
have  to  be  exported  to  pay  for  the  goods  if  manufactured  abroad,  is 
kept  in  this  c(mntry. 

With  a  continuance  of  the  present  duties  we  believe  that  the  manu- 
facturer of  lace  curtains  will  be  still  further  largely  increased,  and  that 
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finer  ffoods,  requirliip:  skillod  labor,  will  bfe  produced,  thereby,  adding 
materiiillv  to  tlie  benefits  above  noted. 

Since  the  estilbli^«llUlent  of  this  innnnfacture  in  America  it  can  be 
readily  shown  that  the  consumer  has  derived  the  benefit  of  a  reduction 
of  20  per  cent  in  the  price  of  curtains. 

We  would  further  state  that  there  is  now  invested  in  this  couiitry|in 
the  in<lustry,  over  82,o()(>,000,  a  Lir^e  i)ortion  of  which  is  in  imxKirted 
machinery  on  which  a  duty  of  45  ])er  cent  has  been  paid,  ami  that  any 
disturbance  to  the  industry  would  render  the  machinery  almost  wortli- 
less. 

As  the  wafjea  paid  in  this  country  for  this  class  of  labor  rule  muck 
higher  than  are  paid  in  England,  and  as  a  new  industry  of  this  kind 
requires  at  least  five  years  for  its  firm  establishment,  we  respectitally 
submit  that  any  reduction  on  tlie  tariff  at  the  present  time  would  sen- 
oubly  cripj)le  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  SoKANTON  Lack  Cuirr ain  Manufactitring  Co., 

Ap»nts  Creighton  &  Uubch- 
Tlie  xVmerican  Lace  MANUFACTURiN(t  Co., 

JtlACK  Foley,  PreitidenU 
John  Bromley'  4!t  Sons,  PhilatHpln'a. 
KoWLAND  &  SniMiDT,  Philadelphia. 
Homer  Bros.'  Cahpkt  Co., 

bAML.  IIoMKR,  Jr.,  rnsidentj  rhiladelphia. 


TEXTILE  WOllKKUS   OF  PHILAOELPniA. 

Statement  of  Mr.  John  S.  Stewart,  of  Philadelidiia,  Pa.,  chairman  of 
the  delectation  of  textile  workers  of  that  (!ity,  whoi»resented  a  petitioii 
containing  over  10,000  names,  and  read  the  following  paper: 

ADDRESS  OF  TEXTILE  WAGE-WORKERS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  deh^gates  comprising  this  body,  to  which  yon 
have  so  kindly  granted  a  hearing,  have  been  selected  by  their  fellow- 
workmen  from  among  at  least  50,000  wage-earners  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  textiles  in  ux)ward8  of  200  mills  in  and  about  the  greatest  of 
American  manufacturing  centers — the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  petitions  we  have  been  delegate-d  to  present  to  yon  are  signed 
by  the  thousands  who  work  beside  us  in  the  various  dc]>artmeiits  of 
the  greut  hives  of  industry  and  thrift,  the  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  che- 
nille, u])holstcry,  lace,  aiid  carpet  mills,  from  whence  we  have  hereto- 
fore drawn  wages  Ibr  the  support  of  ourselves  and  our  families. 

Tlies(*  petitions  have  not  been  prepared,  nor  are  tlu\y  ])reseiited,  in 
any  partisan  si)irit,  notwithstanding  any  assertion  which  may  hai'e' 
been  inade  to  that  effect,  nor  has  any  one  been  coerced  into  signing 
tiiem. 

Our  presence  is  demanded  here  simply  by  the  necessity  of  fiirnidi- 
ing  food  and  laiment  for  ourselves  and  our  wives  and  families  depend- 
ent npon  ns. 

We  are  not  tiie  bosses  nor  the  nn'U-owners,  nor  are  we  in  any  sense 
either  directly  or  indirectly  their  representatives,  but  on  the  other  haudl 
we  produce  the  goods  by  the  labor  of  our  hands. 
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We  are  not  self-appointed  "walkiTij]j  delegates,"  nor  are  we  dem- 
agofruos  striving?  to  lead  workingmcn  '-into  paths  tliey  know  not." 

We  are  here  be<*auso  our  means  of  livinj:^  is  either  menaced  or  has 
been  taken  from  us  and  because  the  loom  is  silent  and  the  shnhle 
motionless  that  our  eyes  have  been  accustomed  to  watch  and  our  hands 
to  control. 

We  come  direct  from  our  humble  homes  where  our  wives  and  babies 
are  praying  for  the  success  of  this  appeal  to  you,  who,  by  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  your  constituents,  have  not  only  been  selected  to  legislate 
for  this  great  American  people,  but  have  also  been  again  singled  out 
from  amimg  your  colleagues  in  Congress  to  serve  as  members  of  this 
most  important  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  country  are  upon  you  and  great  indeed  is  your 
responsibility. 

Let  me  bring  to  your  mimls  a  picture  of  thousands  of  to-day  firesides 
in  our  great  city  where  sits  the  head  of  the  family  in  enforced  idleness, 
with  the  winter  approiiching  and  with  the  wolves  of  cold  and  hunger 
on  the  threshold.  No  possibility  of  work,  and  the  majority  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors  in  the  same  sad  plight,  lie  is  honest,  industri- 
ous, law-abiding,  ablebodied,  and  intelligent,  but  he  is  powerless  in 
himself.  As  an  American  citizen,  a  wage  earner,  a  producer,  demand- 
ing only  that  which  is  right,  he  has  delegated  to  us,  his  fellow-work- 
men, the  duty  of  i)lacing  his  case  in  your  hands,  relying  upon  your 
sense  of  justice,  your  wisdom,  your  manhood,  your  patriotism  to  pro- 
tect him  in  his  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

Therefore,  in  his  behalf  and  in  the  spirit  expressed  in  this  petition, 
which  w(5  are  here  to  pn^sent,  we  im]dore  you  that  you  will  speedily 
giv(»  to  the  country  an  assurance  that  the  tiiriff,  so  far  at  least  as  it 
relates  to  textih^  goods,  shall  not  be  disturbed. 

Rise,  we  beseech  you,  above  the  spirit  of  partisanship  or  sectionalism, 
and  consider  our  plea  on  behalf  of  American  workmen,  irrespective  of 
what  this  party  or  that  party  may  have  inserted  in  their  "  catch-vote" 
platf(n*ms. 

We  come  straight  from  the  nnisses,  and  we  speak  in  no  uncertain 
tone  with  the  voice  of  the  common  people,  and  we  pray  of  you  to 
embraee  this  opj»ortunity  of  proving  yimrselves  by  your  action  in  this 
matter,  which  is  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  your  fellow-countrymen, 
that  v(m  can  be  and  that  vnu  will  be  above  all  else  American  patriots. 
l>y  so  didng  yon  will  not  only  prove  yourselves  among  the  greatest  of 
])oliticians,  imt  you  will  win  as  well  tlu»  bh^ssings  of  your  feUow-men. 

That  you  may  understand  and  appn^ciate  to  some  extent  the  depres- 
sion in  textile  pursuits  the  following  comparative  statistics  have  been 
collated  from  the  mills  in  Phihidelphia  and  vicinity. 

For  fimr  weeks  in  the  month  of  August,  J8I>2,  in  17  mills  the  totjil 
number  of  persons  employed  was  10,101>.  The  avenige  hours  worked 
per  week  by  each  individual  was  00.  The  aggregate  number  of  hours 
worked  per  month  by  all  employed  was  li4(>. 

For  four  weeks  in  the  month  of  August,  189.*i,  in  the  same  mills  the 
total  number  of  [)ei"S(ms  emjdoyed  was  7,47"».  The  average  hours 
worked  per  week  l)y  each  individual  was  17:1.  1'^^^*  aggregate  number 
of  hours  worked  per  month  by  all  employed  wa^sGD,  showing  a  decrease 
of  71  ]>er  cent  in  time,  20  per  cent  in  number  of  hands. 

Th(\s<»  tigurcs  have  not  been  sele<ted,  but  are  taken  from  all  mills 
without  exc<']>tion  or  omissi(m,  and  they  speak  louder  than,  any  words 
that  can  l»e  framed  by  human  tongue  and  are  by  far  the  strongest 
argument  we  can  use  to  persuade  you  to  give  heed  to  our  appeals,  as 
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stated  in  onr  petitions,  with  which  onr  fellow  worklngmen  have  over- 
whelmed us  and  which,  on  behalf  of  the  1(^,228  Hipfuers,  I  now  have  tfao 
honor,  as  chairman  of  this  delegation,  of  presenting  to  yea. 

Mt.  Stewart  (after  reading  the  i)aper).  The  industry  in  which  I  * 
am  interested  is  ui>liolstery  and  chenille.  Tnder  the  McKinley  tariff 
bill  the  business  increased  in  proportion ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the 
price  has  not  increased  to  the  (U)ii8umer,  but  has  decreased  coneidera- 
bly,  be(;ause  it  has  stimulated  home  competition,  nnikingit  so  keen  in 
that  industry  as  to  bring  the  price  down.  We  know  from  experience 
as  workingmeu  that  this  tariff  as  now  levied  sind  collected  lias  been 
an  assistance  in  wages.    I  am  here  te  tiilk  about  nothing  but  wages. 

Mr.  McMiLLi>'.  The  present  law  was  passed  in  1890 1 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  increase  of  wages  was  given  in  your  chenille 
mills  in  consequen(.*.e  of  that! 

Mr.  St£\vabt.  I  look  upon  the  tariff  as  a  protection  against  impor- 
tation. 

Mr.  McMiLLlN.  What  increase  of  wages  was  given  to  the  laborera  in 
the  chenille  mills  in  conseriuence  of  tl^e.  passage  of  Jtho  ^I,cKii4ey  billf 

Mr.  Stewart.  There  was  a  large  increase,  because  it  givoA  as 
steadier  work. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  per  diem  increase,  if  any,  did  it  give  yoat 

Mr.  Stewakt.  I  did  not  say  there  was  any.  The  price  of  the  article 
did  not  incresise,  but  came  down. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  1  find  by  turning  te  the  law  that  the  rate  on  che- 
nille under  the  act  of  1883  was  40  i)er  i'ent. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Y^s,  sir. 

Mr.  McMii.i.iN.  So  that  there  was  an  increase  to  CO  per  cent  in  the 
McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  was  an  increase  of  one  half  of  the  original 
duty;  that  is,  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  duty  was  added  to  it^  mak- 
ing it  60.    Were  your  wages  increased! 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  price  of  the  article  was  not  increased,  because 
it  was  already  so  great. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Your  wages  were  not  increased  in  consequence  of 
that! 

Mr.  Stewart.  But  there  is  steadier  work,  which  we  claim  ia  aa 
incTe-ase. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN  There  was  im  increase  in  your  wages! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  at  the  end  of  the  week  we  found  we  had  iix 
day's  work. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  many  hours  are  you  working! 

Me.  Stewart.  We  are  working  forty-six  hours.  The  firm  in  which 
I  am  employed  has  two  branches,  upholstery  and  chenille.  The  che- 
nille branch  this  week  is  entirely  unemployed. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  was  it  a  year  ago! 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  were  bnsv. 

Mr.  Payne,  You  were  then  working  six  days  a  week? 

Mr.  Stewart:  Yes^  and  continued  to  do  so  up  to  this  recent  de- 
pression. 

Mr.  Payne.  Before  the  i)assage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  I  suppose  jaa  * 
were  glad  to  get  four  days  a  week  ! 

Mr.  Stewakt.  TIio  McKinoly  bill  increased  the  industry  so  mndi  ' 
thsit  aAer  that  the  production  was  so  great  that  it  gave  euiplojmeBA  .^. 
to  many  more  men,  ^^^  li 
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Mr.  Gear.  The  result  was  that  goods  were  not  imported  f 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir.  We  worked  more  aud  got  more  benefit 
than  we  had  before. 

Mr.  Dalzell  Without  giving  the  names  of  the  gentlemen,  give  us 
the  industries  represented  by  your  delegation. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Lace  curtains,  Brussels  csLvpet,  upholstery,  worsted- 
spinning,  wollens,  worsted  cloth,  ingrain  carpets,  chenille  curt>ains, 
silk  ribbon,  hosiery,  blankets,  and  cotton  goods.  The  district  trom 
which  we  come  to-day  is  in  an  awful  condition.  We  are  well  aware  of 
the  fact,  and  many  of  us  are  in  terrible  sti'aits.  We  believe  honestly 
as  workingmen  that  were  it  not  for  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 
tariff  at  this  time  that  our  business  would  be  going  on.  There  is  no 
other  menace  holding  over  us,  except  the  fear  of  the  passage  of  a  new 
tariff  bill,  because  importers  and  commission  men  will  not  send  in 
orders,  but  are  waiting  for  the  tariff  to  be  brought  down,  and  then 
they  hope  to  get  the  goods  in  lower.  We  are  here  asking  that  the 
tariff*  be  not  disturbed,  for  on  the  other  side  they  are  getting  ready  to 
8ui)ply  our  market. 

Mr.  Turner.  At  whose  suggestion  does  this  delegation  come  here! 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  workingmen  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  arose  out  of  your  fear  of  an  improper  disturbance  of 
the  tariff! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Out  of  the  fear  of  present  tariff  changes.  The  indus- 
tries we  represent  were  never  in  8U(»h  a  condition  as  they  are  to-day. 
One  year  ago  there  was  scarcely  an  idle  loom  in  our  district.  A  man 
could  get  work  in  a  few  hours,  whereas  to  day  he  might  walk  for  hours 
looking  for  work  and  he  would  be  laughed  at. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  the  manuftictui-ers  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
visit  of  you  and  your  colleagues  to-day! 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  we  are  here  as  representative  workingmen. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  think  about  ])utting  wool  or  the  raw 
material  of  your  grade  of  industry  on  the  free  list! 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  are  not  here  to  ask  anything  else  at  all.  We 
appear  before  your  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and  ask  you  as 
American  citizens  and  workingmen  not  to  touch  the  tariff'  on  textile 
goods. 

Mr.  TiTKNER.  You  should  consider  that  perhaps  some  may  think  that 
to  give  your  manufacturing  friends  free  raw  material  miglit  improve 
the  conditions  of  labor. 

Mr^  Stewart.  I  believe  honestly  that  if  you  destroy  the  home  com- 
petition or  home  production  of  wool,  then  we  will  have  a  foreign  monop- 
oly of  wool,  and  as  soon  as  foreign  wool  drives  the  American  producjer 
out  of  the  market,  up  goes  the  price  of  wool.  Competition  has  kept  the 
price  down. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  no  competition  in  foreign  wool! 

Mr.  Stewart.  England  largely  controls  the  wool  market  of  the 
world.  It  is  her  colonies  from  whence  it  comes,  i  rincipally  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  low  price  of  foreign  wool 
would  stimulate  American  production  f 

Mr.  Stew^art.  When  you  destroy  the  industry  by  experiment,  you 
can  not  see  what  to  do  atler  it  is  destroyed. 

Mr,  Turner.  You  would  maintain  the  duty  on  wool! 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  are  not  here  to  argue  that  point.  You  asked  me 
what  I  thought,  and  I  have  answered  you.    Home  competition  has  gone 
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a  great  way  in  keeping  up  ILe  price  of  articles  such  as  cauie  nndertlio 
McKinley  Irill. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  tarift'  on  wool  isliigher  than  ever  it  wsi8f 

Mr.  Stewart.  1  have  not  studied  uj)  that  fpiestioii,  but  I  will  aay, 
because  you  ask  nie,  tliattlie  American  wool  producer  is  the  Auiericaa 
farmer.  From  a  fair  and  honest  standpoint,  1  think  that  the  American 
fanuer  pets  as  much  as  the  American  manufacturer  pets  on  elotli.  I 
beheve  that  if  you  take  the  duty  off  wool,  tlie  wool-grower  will  demand 
that  the  duty  he  taken  off  cloth,  and  I  feel  that  we  eonUl  not  alTord  to 
come  here  ami  advocate  tlijit  we  be  4lc.stroyed  at  his  expense.  They 
would  retaliate. 

Mr.  TiTKNEB.  Do  you  not  think,  furthermore,  that  if  that  were  done, 
possibly  it  would  stimulate  woolen  manufacture  in  this  country  80 
as  to  grejitly  enlarge  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  mills  f 

Mr.  Stewart.  1  can  not  see,  sir,  why  the  wooleti  inaiuifaeturerSy 
under  the  c<mdition8  as  they  now  exist  in  other  industries,  ou^litnot  to 
be  and  have  been  as  prosperous  as  any.  That  is  the  histoiy  of  oar 
country.  There  has  been  more  wages  ])aid,  more  investments  made  by 
working  people  in  our  huilding  associations  in  Philadelphia  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Turner.  However,  you  have  no  particular  knowledge  as  to 
wool! 

Mr.  Stewart.  1  could  jiot  answer  as  to  that,  because  I  do  not  keep 
the  run  of  it.  I  only  want  to  answer  from  facts  within  my  own  expe- 
rience. 

Mr.  Turner.  Under  a  high  protective  tariff,  American  wool  is  the 
lowest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  believe  further  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
will  be  followed  by  a  reduction  in  wages,  and  a  reduction  of  all  kinds 
of  duties. 

Mr.  Turner.  1  have  no  doubt  that  in  your  (U'ganizations  you  have 
discussed  this  matter  frequently  with  intelligence,  as  you  seem  to  dis- 
cuss it  to-day,  and  1  would  like  to  ask  you  if  wool  is  i)ut  upon  the  free 
list  without  injuring  the  farmer,  and  thereby  rifducing  the  price  of 
woolen  goods,  would  it  not  be  better  for  poor  i)eoi>lein  the  way  of  cloth- 
ing and  home  comforts  as  well  .is  an  incn^ased  demand  for  workmen 
in  the  woolen  mills!  Would  it  not  stimulate  the  ])roduction  of  woolen 
goods  to  take  the  duty  off  wool! 

Mr.  Stewart.  1  have  this  to  say  of  the  diffidence  in  the  amount  of 
duty  in  price  of  the  wool  in  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  amount  of  duty  ou 
a  suit  of  clothes  which  an  individual  would  wear  would  not  amoiflit  to 
much.  There  is  only  a  few  x)ounds  of  wool  in  a  suit,  even  if  it  is  poor 
wool.    This  is  the  difference  the  i)oor  man  pays  for  his  warm  clothing. 

Mr.  Payne.  Very  cheap  wool  has  not  stinudated  your  industry  much 
within  the  last  mouth f 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  does  not  so  a])pear. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Xor  has  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Stew^art.  I  can  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  think  it  is  the  fear  of 
the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  bill  that  has  larg<^ly  brought  about  this 
l)anic  which  know  x)revails,  because  in  many  intlustries,  as  you  gentle- 
men know, the  financial  situation  has  not  improved.  Wedo  notseethe 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  textile  workers. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  noticed  that  there  are  adulterjints  iu  woolen 
goo<ls  in  recent  years  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Ko,  sir.  I  believe  thei*e  are  as  much  adultemita 
used  on  the  other  side  as  here.  -       -      - 
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Mr.  Turner.  They  use  adnlterants  on  botli  sides? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  because  they  adulterate  almost  everytbinp:  where 
they  can  use  it  with  deception;  and-they  would  use  adulteration  in 
almost  anything,  unless  it  was  such  as  cotton  goods,  both  here  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Breckinridgb.  Do  you  believe  that  the  wool-sellers  are  in  com- 
l>etition  so  as  to  extort  a  higher  price  for  wool! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  kuow.  I  simply  know  that  if  there  is  a 
rcductiouT — 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  have  a  reason. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  American  combination. 
I  believe  the  manufacturers  out  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  small  pro- 
ducers of  wool  and  they  have  to  ship  at  once. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  believe  that  the  producers  could  enter 
into  a  combination  in  order  to  extort  high  prices! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  think  they  could,  becjiuse  I  do  not  think  the 
Ameri(*an  farmers  have  got  money  enough  to  store  wool  away. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  they  coirid  not  do  it  in  this  country,  why  can 
they  do  it  in  the  other  countries! 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  do  not  get  it  here;  but  it  comes  through  large 
importing  houses  in  London  and  Liverpool.  The  farmers  ship  directly 
to  the  factories. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Then  your  position  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
combine  in  a  single  country,  but  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  in  all 
countries! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  believe  we  are  differently  situated  here.  There  is 
a  va^st  difference  in  sending  a  man  out  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  to  buy  wool 
and  sending  a  man  from  England  who  goes  directly  to  Australia  or 
Asia,  or  places  where  they  grow  so  much  wool. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  do  not  believe  they  can  buy  from  the  farm- 
ers in  this  country! 

Mr.  Stewart."  I  do  not  believe  they  could  do  it  with  our  small  crop 
of  wool. 

Mr.  Gear.  Are  operatives  in  Philadelphia  paid  ftiirly  good  wages 
since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Stewakt.  It  has  been  one  of  the  best  laws  for  the  textile  work- 
ers that  has  ever  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books.  We  get  steady 
work  and  fair  wages. 

Mr.  Gear.  A  large  change  or  reduction  in  the  tariff'  would  affect 
your  wages! 

Mr.  Steavart.  It  would,  unquestionably. 

Mr.  Gear.  How! 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  would  bring  down  the  price  of  w\iges. 

Mr.  Gear.  Wcmld  it  close  some  of  the  factories! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  or  compel  us  ^o  work  on  a  level  with  the  wages 
across  the  water. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  do  not  want  to  do  that! 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  think  that  in  producing  these  articles  we  should 

be  Drotected. 
Mr.  Gear.'  You  think  that  if  the  opportunity  is  given,  competition 

will  bring  the  price  down!  .x. 

Mr.  Stewakt.  That  is  my  experience  in  these  goods.     It  has  brougnt 

it  down  and  kept  it  down.  ,  ^.     .  „,^- 

Mr.  Gear.  Did  not  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  law  stoi>  the  impor- 
tation of  certain  kinds  of  goods  from  other  countries  !  ^^^inc' 
Mr.  Stewart.  It  has  stopped  the  importiitiou  andmcrcascapT^ouu 
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lion  here.    A  cliange  iu  the  present  hi^  wouhl  make  a  great  distnrb- 
aiico. 

Mr.  Gkah.  Ifa  change  is  made  in  the  ]aw  Avould  other  industries 
startup? 

Mr.  Stewart.  There  wouhl  be  no  iixlustrystarted,  and  wages  would 
go  down.  I  do  not  say  that  factories  wtmld  sliut  up.  I  believe  there 
wouhl  be  a  niateiial  reduction  in  waj^es.  We  are  American  citizens, 
and  we  expert  to  live  liere  and  want  to  ]>rospor. 

Mr.  Geak.  Are  you  an  American  by  birth! 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  in  this  ccmntry  goiug  on«dgIit- 
een  j-ears. 

Mr.  Gear.  Where  were  you  born ! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Near  Belfast. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  were  a  workingman  in  that  countryt 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  never  worketl  there  much,  because  I  was  rather 
younpr  when  I  came  out. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  have  any  niunber  of  men  iu  Philadelphia  who  did 
come  from  that  country  and  worked  tlieret 

Mr.  Stewart.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  did  they  come  here  for! 

Mr.  Stewart.  To  make  a  better  living. 

Mr.  Gear  (ironically).  1  suppose  a  good  many  went  back  f 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  ITow  many  workingmen  are  in  your  delegation! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Tlu»re  are  about  fifteen  here.  Several  desire  to  speak, 
if  the  conmiittee  desires  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  BvMTM.  You  stated  that  the  price  of  goods  has  beet:  reduced 
under  the  MrKinley  bill.  How  are  the  manufacfturers  going  to  pay  an 
increase  and  give  yim  steadier  work,  if  that  is  the  case? 

Mr.  Stewart.  1  did  not  say  that  wages  were  increased.  I  said  it 
increased  our  wages,  because  we  had  steadier  work. 

Mr.  Bynum.  How  have  Mages  been  kept  uj)f  When  you  had  not 
competition  the  price  was  higlier. 

Mr.  Stewart.  1  did  not  sav  that. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Y'^ou  say  the  juice  is  higher,  and  that  the  effect  of  the 
McKinley  bill  was  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  llow  is  the  manufacturer  going  to  make  steadier  prices 
and  steadier  work  if  that  is  the  case? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  there  is  scarcely  an  article 

Mr.  Bynum.  Please  answer  jny  question. 

Mr.  Stewart.  You  must  allow  nu^  to  answer  in  my  own  way.  There 
is  scarcely  an  article  the  price  of  which,  after  it  has  been  put  on  the 
market,  has  not  gone  d«)wn. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Would  not  the  manufaeturer  have  reduced  the  wages 
of  the  workingmen? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir.  When  an  article  gets  to  a  certain  price  and 
it  is  no  longer  ])rolitable  it  is  not  made. 

Mr.  BYNU3I.  Y(ui  stated  that  the  etfectof  the  McKinley  bill  has  been 
to  reduce  prices  to  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same  time  you  say  that  an 
increased  demand  has  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  give  you  steadier 
emyloyment  and  therefore  more  wages.  Wliere  has  the  manufiEUitajper 
found  a  better  market  at  a  lower  price? 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  a  larger  market. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  higher  prices  make  a  larger  market? 

Mr«  Stewart.  The  market  is  the  consumer.  .  -  " 
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Mr.  Byntjm.  As  loug  a«  the  price  is  np  does  not  that  make  a  market  f 

Mr.  Stewaet.  Itisthedemand  of  the  consumer  that  makesa  market. 
,  If  there  is  no  consumer  there  is  no  market. 

Mr.  Bynitm.  How  can  the  workingman  be  benefited? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  McKinley  tariff  act  has  kept  out  foreign  compe- 
tition and  created  home  competition  which  has  brought  the  price  down. 

Mr.  BvNUM.  Is  not  this  the  case — that  as  long  as  a  man  has  a  high 
price  he  will  supply  the  market! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Unless  somebody  else  wants  to  do  it  at  a  le«s  price. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  understand  that  you  have  been  claiming  that  prices 
have  been  higher  since  the  McKinley  bill  was  passedt 

Mr.  Stewart.  Take  a  large  class  of  goods,  say  cloth  worth  $1.25  or 
92  a  yard,  and  you  put  in  improved  machinery  and  put  that  goods  in 
the  market  at  $1.05  or  $1.50,  won't  you  have  to  come  down  with  the 
market? 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  started  by  saying  that  goods  were  selling  for  more 
money  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill.  Now  your  thoughts  are 
right  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  say  that  home  competition  brought  the  price  down. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Then  home  competition  has  brought  down  the  price  of 
the  product  lower  than  evert 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BYNU3I.  And  the  condition  of  the  workingman  is  better  than 
before! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  unquestionably.  We  are  getting  steady 
work,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  say  that  if  the  tariff  is  taken  off  wool  it  would 
destroy  that  industry  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  a  question  I  am  not  here  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Bynum.  1  want  to  see  if  you  know  anything  about  it.    Do  you 
not  know  that  this  industry  has  been  going  down  ever  since  the  increase  ' 
of  the  tariff  on  wool!  Do  you  not  know  that  the  number  of  sheep  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Kew  York — even  in  Ohio — has  been  dimin- 
ished under  this  high  protective  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  know  that  if  you  want  to  get  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  you  have  got  to  put  more  duty  on. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  do  not  know  that  when  we  have  put  the  duty  on 
the  price  has  diminished  i  • 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  not  know  that  wool  has  sold  lower  the  year  after 
the  McKinley  bill  was  passed  than  ever! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  know  those  facts. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  do  not  know  1 

Mr.  Stewart.  No.  Why  is  it  if  wool  has  gone  down  under  the 
McKinley  bill  you  do  not  rei>eal  it! 

Mr.  Bynuivi.  In  this  country  we  have  only  produced  150,000,000  out 
of  some  000,000,000  })ounds  of  wool  raised  in  the  world.  You  manufac- 
ture caiq)ets  largely  in  Phila<lelx)hia,  I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BYNU3I.  How  about  the  wool  going  into  carpets! 

Mr.  Stewart.  There  are  other  gentlemen  here  wlio  will  answer  that. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Are  carj^et  wools  importe<l  into  tiiis  country! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Tlie  lower  gijule  wools  are  imported. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Practically,  do  we  liroduce  any  cai*i)et  wools  in  this 
country! 


Mr.  Stewart.  If  we  tiad  ciirjict  nooli*  it  wonlil  not  be  iioceseaiy  to 
imiHirt  tliis  i-Iieap  W(h>]. 

Mr,  Bykum.  Ilo  yoii  not  know  Mint  you  do  not  iniport  cnrpot  woolf 

Mr.  Stbwaet.  We  won't  iniy  irit'ciiov  wool  if  we  can  get  good  woo! 
for  the  same  piiue. 

Mr.  Btni'm.  Do  you  not  use  gmiil  wool  for  caiiictat 

Mr.  Stewaht.  We  use  exin-usive  wool. 

Mr.  Byni'm.  You  do  not  jivuw  tliut  wool  in  tliia  founti'yf 

Mr.  Stewart.  TIiito  i.t  wool  in  this  country  :Mlai>bMl  to  it. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Whoie  i.s  it  prownf 

Mr,  Stewart.  In  Dakotii.     It  is  possible  to  produce  it  there. 

Mr,  Bykim.  At  about  14  cuiils  a  ixtnnill 

Mr.  Stbwart.  If  the  industry  is  protecti^^d  it  will  be  Atiniulatcd.  It 
is  iM>ssihIo  to  du  iMiytbing. 

Mr.  Bykum:.  V'ou  want  to  stimulate  the  farmer  to  f;row  sheep  f 

Mr.  Stkwart.  I  uin  nut  here  to  ar^ue  about  the  farmer  ut  aJI. 

Mr.  Bynl'm.  1>o  you  know  ttuythinyabont  carput  wool  briiigiugU 
cents  f 

>lr.  StewAKT.  Good  wool  brings  18  to  20  eeiits. 

Mr.  Bynum.  trimd  wool  ia  wortli  ahinit  18  eents  and  carpet  wool  ia 
worth  about  onc-hulf, 

Mr.  Stewaut.  1  ain  not  positive  about  that,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
answer  as  to  anything  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bynum.  if  wool  Iw  put  ui)on  the  fr*'e  list,  and  we  thereby 
iucrvasc  the  price  of  the  home  prodiiet,  would  it  not  be  better  to  bare 
wool  on  the  free  listf 

Mr.  Stewart.  If  wool  is  cheaper  under  the  McKinley  bill  we  will 
have  wool  80  oheajt  that  there  will  be  no  tall  for  importing  it. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  not  kiii)\v  that  we  huve  t»  imi)ort  wool  to  mix 
with  Ameriean  wools! 

Mr.  Stkwart,  That  is  for  the  liner  fjnuh'  of  goods.  Those  who 
wear  that  grade  of  goods  should  be  niiidc  to  p;iy  for  them — thatia, 
those  who  buy  tlicni. 

Mr.  Byntm,  Did  yon  evcreNaminc  the  reports  of  wages  paid  io  Eng- 
land and  iu  the  I'nitcd  StntesI 

Mr.  Strwakt.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  BVNUM.  Are  those  correct  statements  of  the  wages  paid) 

Air.  Stewart.  There  are  gentlemi-n,  pnietieal  men,  who  have  worked 
in  Engluud,  tfiul  I  think  these  gentlemen  ought  to  be  railed,  iu  all  &ir 
II ess,  and  let  them  substantiate  what  they  know,  and  not  hackle  one 
man  with  (juestion^. 

Mr.  BVNUM.  WliJit  kind  of  labor  is  there  in  woolen  gomlal 

Mr.  Stkwart.  I  would  like  to  substitute  one  of  these  other  gentle- 
nieu  who  has  had  experieiK'e. 

-Mr.  I'AYSK.  You  do  not  make  cloth? 

Mr.  Stkwart.  I  mn  re]iresenting  one  paiticular  industry,  eliQllflls 
gooils  and  ui»holstcry.     I  will  call  on  Mi-.  Fitzgerald. 

Tt^XTIl.E  WOltKKKS. 

8TATBHEHT  OF  ItB.  SlUTH  FITZOEBAID. 

Mr.  GllAlBMAN.  We  ure  here,  as  our  ehairnian  has.  said*  before^  to 
diseiiss  these  matters  in  the  way  that  you  are  trying  to  drawthemooii 
Wc  are  here  as  workingmen,  not  aa  manufacturers,  and  we  Bbonld  m^ 
be  exi>ect«d  to  know  the  diUcrent  rates  of  dutic;^  and  such  like.    "W*  ':■ 
eome  here  to  appeal  iu  you.  iu  behalf  of  our  industry,  aud  to  oak  n-''-''"- 
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tlie  tariff  remain  as  it  is  on  textiles.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  try  to 
embarrass  a  man  by  asking  liim  questions  on  dilt'erent  branches  of 
bnsiness  in  Philadelphia.  1  happen  to  work  in  a  wooLdepartment,and 
may  be  able  to  answer  a  little  more  satisfactorily  some  questions  than 
Mr.  Stewart;  but  still  I  do  not  profess  to  know  all  about  it.  We  all 
know  that  wool  has  been  coming?  do^vn,  regardless  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Was  it  lower  in  189()  than  in  1889!    Did  it  not  fallt 

Mr.  Payne  (interposing).  Owing  to  overproduction  in  AustraliaY 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Have  you  examined  statistics  as  to  the  effect  it  had  upon 
the  American  product! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  examined  that. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  know  that  the  duty  was  put  on  wool  in  1867! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  was  when  I  was  a  little  boy. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Did  not  wool  begin  to  go  down  after  that! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  know  that  to  be  the  reason.  We  want  to 
get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  want  to  get  at  the  suppositions  instead  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No;  not  exactly. 

Mr.  Bynum.  In  1891  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed,  and  wool  ha« 
been  lower  than' ever  before.- 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  would  have  been  lower  still  if  you  had  not  had 
any  duty. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  wool  is  selling  in  this  market,  and 
you  can  buy  the  same  grades  of  wool,  at  about  the  same  price  in  Lon- 
don! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Wool  in  this  country  has  no  correct  value  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  wool  is  selling  in  America -at  the 
same  price  it  is  in  London! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No  ;  it  is  about  14  cents. 

Mr.  Bynum.  It  is  about  14  cents!    Some  has  brought  22. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  manufacturers  are  not  buying  now! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No,  sii*;  nobody  wants  it  now.  It  is  very  uncer- 
tain. 

Mr.  Pay'^ne.  When  do  you  get  a  market  for  the  goods  you  are  making 
now! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  are  making  them  now  for  sale! 

Mr.  Payne.  When  would  you  get  a  market! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Next  spring. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  making  for  next  spring  and  summer! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  So,  now,  m  manufacturing  goods  you  have  to  take  into 
consideration  whether  or  not  the  reduction  of  tariff  will  be  made? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  have  to  know  what  the  diflerence,  if  any,  is 
going  to  be. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  if  you  belie vii  we  are  to  have  free  wool  by  next 
spring  you  would  have  to  buy  at  free  wool  prices  in  order  to  get  on  a 
level  with  the  manufacturers  who  buy  for  next  spring  and  summer  busi- 
ness! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  percentage  of  the  woolen  mills  in  your  section 
are  idle  now! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  woolen  mills  are  about  all  stoi)i)e(l. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  percentage  of  labor  heretofore  employed  in 
woolen  mills  are  now  out  of  emx>loyment! 


Mr.  Fitzgerald.  T  nmild  not  niiswcr.  I  vonid  go  over  it  and  mea- 
tion  a  I'l'W  that  are  crtiuplctely  atopjicd, 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Wlmt  iMsi-cciitagu  uf  laliorers  »re  out  of  employment 
or  ruiiiiiiif;  on  i-«(Iuce<l  timet 

Mr.  FiTZHliKAi.i).  Some  ai-e  rniiiiiiiptwo  or  tlirw  days, 

Mr.  MuMiLLiN.  Jlnw  tliore  been  any  iwliii-tioii  in  wagpsf 

Mr.  FiTzriEKALi).  Sot  in  iiiiy  woolen  iiiiH  tliat  I  know  of.  " 

Mr.  MrMiLi,tN.  Has  there  bi^en  a  rcHliict  ion  of  time  or  Mtoppagef 

Mr.  FiTZfiEKALD.  Yt'8,  sir. 

Mr.  rAYSE,  How  was  it  a  year  apo! 

Mr.  FiTZUEiiAi.D.  TUey  were  all  rnnninp. 

sir.  Payxb,  They  were  running  on  full  timet 

Mr.  FirzoEKALD.  Yes,  sir, 

>lr.  BuRllows.  Ai-cyou  AmiTJean  bomT 

Mr.  FlTzcEttALD.  TSUf  sir;  1  am  a  Scutelmmn.  I  came  to  tills  coon- 
try  in  1873. 

Mr.  BfUROWH.  What  is  your  liusiiiesst 

Mr.  FiTZ<iKRALD.  I  nm  a  wool  sorter. 

Mr.  BuinnAVM,  What  business  had  you  there! 

Mr.  FlTZGKKALD.  Tlie  same  business. 

Mr.  BUKKOWS.  Statu  the  rate  of  wages  there  and  hero. 

Mr.  TlTZdFMALT).  A  wool  sorter  in  Biadliinl,  Hiiglaiid,  where  I 
worked,  earns  abmit  30  shillings,  or  ^7.50,  a  week. 

Mr.  Bttreows.  That  was  your  busiiiessi 

Mr.  FiTzdKliALD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BUEKDW'S.  Ih  that  your  business  lierel 

Mr.  FiTzORRALi).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bi'UliOW».  Do  y^iu  get  that  wages  here  for  same  kind  of  btul- 

Mr.  FiTZUERALT).  In  riiiladelphia  we  get  ttH,  and  iii  some  kiodiwe 
get  flU. 

Mr.  TtYNi'M.  Jb  that  bnsiness  wholly  done  by  hand! 

Mr.  FiTZ(fKHALi).  It  is  all  done  by  band. 

Mr.  Bt'RRows.  You  use  the  same  "hands" in  England  thatyoaoM 
here?     |LHUghtcr.J 

Mr.  FiTZCEBAi,!).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IlYHiM.  There  is  uo  nniebinery  used  in  itt 

Mr.  FiTZGEKAi.i).  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byni  M.  Tlicn  the  remark  was  not  quite  un  smart  as  yon  thongbt 
it  was.    Wliat  is  the  average  nite  of  duty  on  woolen  goods! 

Mr.  FiTZGERALi).  I  eonld  not  answer  that. 

Mr,  B'\"NUM.  1)0  you  know  wlmt  portion  of  the  product  of  wtWiwi 
good-s  is  Ialn>rl 

Mr,  FiTZGEUAiJh  I  wiinld  not  eai-e  to  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Bynim,  i>o  yon  kimw  that  all  statistics  gis-e  it  from  20  to  SB  . 
jier  cent,  and  the  labor  »<ist  of  pi-odnetioii  is  fl»JH  20  to  25  pep  cmtl 

Mr,  FiTZGERAi-D.  1  liave  seen  those  llffiires. 

Mr,  Byxi'm,  1)0  you  know  that  the  average  duty  for  wooletu  ll  ' 
about  00  per  eenti 

Mr,  FiTZfirnALK.  What  does  that  nieauf 

Mr.  Bym'm.  Do  yon  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  »90- 
per-eent  duty  in  order  to  protect  labor  when  labor  is  only  alxnit  2ft  pier     . 
eent  of  itt  .-.  ]_' 

Mr,  Fitzgerald.  Y'es;  if  it  does  not  make  the  goods  any  dtpty.r]'; 
nobody  ia  liurt.  •  -  ^ 

J/r.  Uynum.  You  geutlcmeu  go  into  the  "ITb"  toO  much.    TinnSt^'S 
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know  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  duty  of  00  per  cent  when  the  labor  cost 
is  only  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  may  be  all  right.  We  have  not  come  hero 
to  discuss  those  questions. 

Mr.  Bynum.  That  is  the  question  we  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  FiTZtiERALD.  You  can  get  at  those  facts;  you  have  them  all  on 
file,  and  I  supiwse  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  Bynum.  If  there  were  only  a  difference  of  50  per  cent  in  wages, 
and  you  get  twice  as  much  wages  here  as  there,  then  a  sufficient  tariff 
to  cover  that  difference  would  be  all  that  is  neressarj'. 

Mr.  FiTZ(JERALD.  Other  things  are  higher,  besides  our  labor,  which 
must  be  tiiken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  have  to  pay  duty  on  dyes;  wools,  of  course^  are 
higher,  and  rates  of  interest  and  things  of  that  kind  are  higher.  There 
is  a  duty  on  ma<5hinery ;  but  supposing  you  were  to  get  free  dyes,  would 
you  need  to  maintain  the  present  tariff*  to  protect  your  hibor? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  you  give  free 
dyes  it  will  affect  other  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bynum.  If  we  made  the  consumer  pay  you  might  be  able  to  make 
that  up.  If  the  manufacturers  had  free  W(k>1  w(mhl  it  be  nercssary  to 
maintain  the  present  tariff'  to  enable  them  to  pay  higher  wagrs  in  this 
country ! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  woolens,  worsteds,  and  other  conii)c»nsatory 
quality  of  goods  would  make  up  that  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Bynum.  They  get  about  35  or  40  cents  a  pound  for  duty,  do  they 
not! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  suppose  that  if  duties  are  made  lower 
wool  will  suffer  by  it.  That  is  why  we  have  come  here  to-day.  We  do 
not  want  to  go  into  this  question. 

Mr.  Bynum.  There  are  quite  a  large  number  of  workingmen  engaged 
in  the  woolen  industries  who  are  strong  advocates  of  free  wool! 

Mr.  FiTZGEUALD.  1  supposc  so. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  there  not  a  large  pro])ortion  of  workingmen  who 
believe  that  they  could  get  steady  eniph)yment  and  higher  wages  if 
they  had  free  wool  f 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Some  evon  believe  that. 

Mr.  Gear.  That  woukl  reduce  it  to  scoured  wool.  If  y(m  increase  it 
the  compensatory  conditions  are  increased,  because  it  takes  4  pounds  to 
make  1  pound  of  scoured  wool! 

Mr.  FiTZ:fERALD.  Ycs;  we  have  got  to  make  our  protest  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  1  have  a  little  paper  here  which  I  w«)uld  like  to  read.  We 
have  other  speakers,  and  1  would  like  to  have  them  address  you  before 
we  go  away;  so,  with  your  permission,  1  will  retire  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Fitzgerahl  read  the  following  paper: 

One  year  ago  times  were  good  andthe  whole  country  was  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition,  but  since  then  a  change  has  gradually  come  ab<mt.  The 
demand  for  our  labor  ha^s  almost  ceased,  confidence  lias  been  destroyed, 
and  a  severe  financial  panic  has  prevailed  over  the  whole  country. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  all  the  causes  which  have,  brought 
about  this  state  of  things,  but  we  can  feel  and  see  in  our  homes  the  ter- 
rible effects  which  these  causes  have  produced,  and  we  believe,  gentle- 
men, that  the  fear  and  uncertainty  in  regard  to  tariff  changes  has  been 
one  of  the  princii)al  causes.  Therefore  we  think  that  it  would  be  neither 
wise  nor  just  to  open  up  the  tariff  ([uestion  at  the  present  time.  Know- 
ing that  we  were  i)rosperous  under  the  present  tariff  law,  when  there 
was  uo  fear  of  its  being  changed,  we  think  that  the  assurance  that  it 


will  not  be  rhnii;;(''1  witliiii  »  spocilicd  time,  and  that  too  notlntiit 
iieHT  futiuT.  wiiiiltl  be  tlie  (iiiii-ki'st  uml  surest  way  of  brining  pnw- 
IH?rit,v  back  t«  tlic.  whole  rimiitrj-.  Wv  np|ieal  to  you  as  wise  and 
piitriotiu  statesiiieii,  linviiitr  tlio  best  wishes  of  yniir  whole  conntry  at 
hCiirt,  to  fonsiiU'i' wuU  mir  i)i-tifi()ii  iiinHii  )i(lo|it  ii  i-ourRe  whiob  will 
qiiu-kly  briii;;  ithiiiit  .111  iiniii'i>vf merit  in  tliti  cuiiditiuu  of  the  H'orkcn 
eiigiiifed  iu  tie  tcxtilu  iudu&tiion. 


Ti:XTir,K  WOltKKIiS. 
KTATEHENT  OF  JAMES  EDGAB. 

I  willotntctlintiiithe  city  of  Pbiliulplpbin,  where  T  come  froni,  things 
are  in  n  bad  statu.  \Ve,  aa  workiiiKi'"'",  wtne ejillcd  tuji;t!thur  in  a me^ 
iiig  to  SCO  if  we  could  nut  fji't  some  wsiy  of  luoeting  with  you,  and  to 
try  to  state  to  you  tlic  cuuilitiuii  in  whicli  wo  find  ourselves.  I  woald 
state  to-dny  tliat  HO  percent  of  thewnrkiu^meii  or  tho  wnge-earnera of 
the  textile  industries  are  out  of  oaiployinent.  The  mills  are  all  cloaed 
down  or  elsi'  are  working  on  half  tiiat^  and  tlm>«  quarters  time.  Soma 
men  are  working  only  two  to  Ihi-ee  days  in  the  montb.  Very  few  aiti 
makbig  full  time.  "\V«  i-omo  to-day  to  state  these  fai-ts  to  ycrti,  and  I 
know  whereof]  speak.  I  know  that  nnmbers  i  if  men  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  are  ^oing  amuud  to  get  cnntribntioiiR in  supporter  the 
families  of  the  workingmen.  There  are  fiimilies  in  the  city  of  Pfaila- 
dfil[diiii.  to-day  who  do  not  know  wboi-e  their  dinner  is  coming  fh>ni  to- 
morrow. Tlioso  representing  the  ditterent  branches  of  industry  and  of 
work  have  eonut  here  to  state  these  facts.  We  do  not  dcmuud  any- 
thing. Wo  only  plead  thnt  yon  will  limk  at  the  eondition  of  things  la 
rhila(tel]diia,  and  I  know  that  ifyoit  eonid  go  tliere  and  see  the  situa- 
tion that  yon  wonid  n-cngni/e  this  na  a  fact,  Some  siiy  that  the  oaoae 
of  it  is  tbe  silver  hilt;  ntlicrN  say  I  ha  tit  in  Mic  tarilf.  Wc  workingmen 
believe  that  it  is  because  of  ihe  agitation  of  the  lariH'whieh  has  brought 
lis  into  the  posilimi  in  which  we  are  now  placed,  because  wv  stated  in 
this  petition  that  tln^  manufaclavers  do  not  wisJi  to  run  the  liak  of  a 
reduce*l  tarilf.  We  are  between  two  seas,  as  it  were.  The  nianaAo- 
turer.s  will  not  luu  the  risk,  and  we  have  got  no  work,  and  so  we  have 
concluded  t<)  coitie  us  American  citizens  and  workingmen  to  ask  you 
to  do  what  we  think  will  enable  ns  to  snjiport  our  families.  It  is  not.- 
necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  this  becauKe  I  feel  that  if  I  can  go  home  ' 
to  my  family  alter  only  two  or  tiireo  days'  work  and  see  niy  children 
around  me  wailing  for  bread  and  I  can  give  them  no  aid.  I  feel  that 
in  that  rase  I  am  jiistilii-d  in  coming  here  and  asking  you  gentlemen  to 
help  us.  Vou  all  know  our  situation.  We  claim  and  we  speak  filP  tbfl 
workingnn-n  of  l'liila<lel|)liia  that  tlie  tariff  alloiils  a  )»roto«;tion  OH 
mannl'acturiil  inlicjes  in  America  and  heljis  ns  as  worUingmen. 

This  textih'  ioilusiry  is  ;iri  in  Ian  t  one.     It  is  one  wcean  not  tell  tnnoh 
about,  cs|ii'i'ially  my  braiicli  of  lace  cat  t^iins.    Tlie  nn^jority  of  the  onz- 
taiii  fa<'t(>ries  were  started  u]i,  and  tliosit  working  in  the  lace-cnrtain    ' 
brancli  have  stopjied.    The  linn  for  which  I  work  have  been  emploviDg 
aliout  '2'fO  jteople,  have  now  only  alwut  .^lO  or  W  at  work  in  the  laoe- 
curtain  department.     They  pay  good  wages.    Men  on  machines  a vtf- 
age  $11)  a  week.    The  Huisliing  department,  when  ninuing  fall  time,  ^ 
will  average  ^H  per  week.    The  lowest  wages  paid  in  tlint  busiiiCM  ii:  - 
$4  a  week  and  the  bigheAt  ^IQ.    We  know  that  in  that  itart  Of  Kir '  ''^^ 
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sin^on  that  tlie  lace  business  is  a  benefit  to  it.  It  gives  employment 
to  a  gi'eat  many  people.  It  started  with  a  plant  worth  $150,000  or 
more,  and  the  average  pay  in  that  department  is  $S  a  week.  At  the 
same  time  skilled  workingmen  employed  in  the  same  branch  abroad 
only  make  87.50.  You  can  see  that  in  the  statistics  which  have  been 
given  time  after  time.  We  therefore  believe  that  protection  gives  us 
better  wages  and  n^ore  work.  We  come  in  behalf  of  25(),0(H)  people 
interested  in  the  textile  manufacturing  industries  in  every  part  of  that 
district  which  is  represented  in  Congress  by  the  Hon.  Alfred  C.  Har- 
mer.  We  people  are  a  part  of  our  American  citizens,  to  whom  in  the 
future  we  must  look.  We  have  got  to  educate  them  there.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  right  to  send  our  shildren  to  school  and  get  them 
e<lucated  and  then  not  to  look  to  them  for  woikT 

If  the  protection  is  not  maintained  we  will  have  to  compete  with  the 
lowest  paid  wages  in  Europe,  and  we  all  want  tx)  try  to  be  American 
citizens,  and  not  to  be  brought  down  to  a  level  with  them.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right.  We  have  men  in  the  city  of  Phihwlelphia  who  came 
from  Europe  and  who  did  not  average  last  year  $2.75  a  week.  That  is 
the  average  in  free  trade  countries.  You  do  not  want  to  bring  us  in 
that  same  position.  If  we  come  down  to  them  in  wages,  we  will  have 
to  comedown  to  their  standard  in  living.  That  is  as  true  as  it  is  that 
it  is  impossible  for  water  to  How  up  hill.  If  the  English  were  as  skilled 
as  we  are,  we  would  have  to  work  for  the  same  wages  as  they.  It 
ought  to  be  clear  to  you  that  it  will  conj(\  If  I  have  comi)etition  from 
two  sources,  the  goods  will  have  to  be  sold  at  the  lowest  market  value- 
to  use  the  trade  expression.  For  instance,  if  there  be  in  Bradford, 
England,  lo(mis  making  a  certain  kind  of  cloth  and  one  in  Philadelphia 
making  the  siime  kind  of  cloth,  the  difference  in  wages  would  be  regu- 
lated by  the  goo<ls  phu  ed  on  the  counter  to  be  sold  and  we  would  fei»l 
it  in  Americji.  If  a  customer  can  go  into  a  store  and  buy  English 
goods  and  English  products  at  half  a  cent  cheaper,  he  will  do  so.  There 
are  men  and  women  going  into  John  Wananiaker's  and  other  stores 
every  day  hunting  for  goods  at  a  fractitm  of  a  cent  cheaper,  and  when 
they  find  them  they  will  huy  them  in  preference  to  the  dearer  goods. 
With  that  competition,  how  long  will  the  American  looms  last?  The 
question  is,  which  product  is  the  higlu^st  priced  one?  As  long  as 
European  pro<luct  is  sohl  over  the  c<mnterat  lA  cents  cheaper  it  will  be 
the  one  tiiat  will  be  sold.  Therefore,  it  would  bring  us  down  to  the 
European  standard.  We  ask  you  before  cujurting  this  bill  to  look  into 
this  matter  and  give  us  thebc^nelit  of  it.  We  claim  to  be  Americans, 
although  some  of  us  are  naturalized  Aineri(*ans.  I  am  an  American 
citizen,  being  American  born.  The  loss  of  business  from  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  made  in  Great  Britain  will  atfect  our  wages  and  we  want 
you  to  aid  us  by  maintaining  the  <luty.  We  want  you  to  give  Ameri- 
can workingmen  the  benefit  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  (rKAii.  When  was  your  hice  industry  startedl 

3!r.  EDiiAK.  Two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Geau.  It  was  since  1S*J0! 

Mr.  Edgau.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  sin<',e  the  enactment  of  the  IVFcKinley 
lull. 

Mr.  Gkak.  You  never  had  such  prosperity  before  the  McKinley  bill 
was  enacted? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  they  were 
small. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  there  anypi:otection  against  the  imiwrtatiou  of  labor 
iu  your  industry  I 
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Mr.  Edgau.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byni'm.  The  workingmaii  who  has  low  wages  abroad  can  come 
over  and  compete  with  you  in  work  ? 

Mr.  EixiAR.  Yes,  sir;  he  can  at  tlie  ])re:^ent  time. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  there  not  a  hir^re  number  of  men  coming  over  fSroni 
those  countries  and  working  in  comiMitition  with  you  J 

Mr.  Edgak.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  there  not  a  sur[)his  of  hibor  now  seeking  work  in  the 
textile  industries! 

Mr.  Edgau.  There  was  not  a  year  ago;  in  our  district  skilled  work- 
men were  advertised  for. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Prior  to  that  time  there  was  a  suri)lu8  in  this  counti;)'; 
there  has  been  no  slack? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  IlYNUM.  You  speak  of  a  depression  in  the  industries  of  your 
l)eoj)le,  and  of  your  i)eople  being  out  of  employment;  is  not  that  true 
of  protected  industries  as  well  as  of  unprotected  industries f 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  not  in  IMiiladelphia.  Some  noni)rotected  indus- 
tries were  working. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  know  that  in  other  cities,  for  instance  ont  West. 
where  they  are  constructing  city  imi>rovements,  that  labor  is  out  of 
emph)yment  and  everything  is  stopped? 

Mr.  Edgar.  They  derive  a  great  deal  of  their  living  from  the  pro- 
tected industries.  The  protected  industries  make  a  circuhitiou  of 
money. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  it  not  because  of  the  general  panic  that  your  industry 
is  dei)ressedf 

Mr.  Edgar.  In  the  district  where  I  work  some  employers  afid  other 
business  men  are  talking  about  closing  their  stores  because  we  aia 
idle  and  can  not  buy. 


trust 
men. 

Mr.  ED(iAR.  All  through  rhiladelphia  there  is  a  depression  of  busi- 
ness. Take,  for  instance,  the  tirm  for  whom  I  work;  they  now  payout 
only  822,U(M)  a  week  to  nearly  .$,(100  workingmen. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  can  understand  that,  where  the  business  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  ijrotected  industry;  but  in  other  cities, whcu^ they 
do  not  depend  \i\Hni  luotected  industries,  the  same  conditions  of  things 
exist.  The  depression  is  not  ])eculiar  to  the  protected  iudustrieSi  bat 
aifects  the  unprotected  industries  as  wellf 

Mr.  ?]i)<fAR.  Yes,  sii*. 

The  Chairman.  Y'ou  say  that  the  interests  of  skilled  labor  is  to  have 
steady  employment  at  good  wages. 

Mr."  KD(iAR.  Yes,  sir. 

TIm^  GiiAiKM.VN.  And  that  steady  employment  at  good  wages  depends 
upon  having  a  large  market  for  the  products  which  mauufactorers 
make? 

Mr.  Kdgar.  Y'es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ifl  understand  theargunient  which  all  of  you  gentle- 
men have  made,  and  to  which  we  have  listened  with  very  attentive 
interest,  I  believe  you  claim  that  the  reduction  of  duty  on  finished 
Wiiolen  goods  would  lead  to  a  large  foreign  imx)ortatiou  of  thosegoodst 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 
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-  The  Chairman.  And  a  greater  com  petition  between  the  foreign  class 
of  those  goods. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  greater  competition  between  the  foreign  class 
of  goods  made  in  this  country;  and  you  believe  that  where  the  producer 
has  to  compete  with  the  world's  product  he  must  pay  the  world's 
wages? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Largely  so. 

The  ChIirman.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  want  that  com- 
petition; that  if  the  producer  had  not  to  compete  with  the  world's 
.product  he  would  not  have  to  pay  the  world's  wages.  1  believe  that  is 
the  position  taken  by  all  of  you  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  not  many  lines  of  industries  which  have 
to  compete  with  the  world's  product;  does  not  the  wheat-raiser  have 
to  compete  with  the  world's  product? 

Mr.  Edgar.  He  would  have  to  compete  with  the  world's  product  if 
he  were  on  the  same  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  not  have  to  do  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  world  has  to  compete  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  turn  to  this  book  which  I  have  here  you 
will  find  that  last  year,  1892,  we  raised  in  this,  country  $161,000,000 
worth  of  wheat  and  $75,000,000  of  that  wheat  went  abroad,  which  was 
probably  one-third  of  the  crop.  Did  not  the  American  producer  of  that 
wheat  have  to  compete  with  the  forei^m  producers? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  don't  know  that  all  of  the  wheat-growers  had  to  com- 
I)ete  with  foreign  growers.  We  had  a  surplus.  They  had  to  compete 
with  us.    We  sent  our  wheat  out  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Y^es,  sir:  and  therefore  we  had  to  compete  with 
them.  Do  you  know  tlie  difference  paid  in  Dakota  and  the  difference 
paid  for  wheat  bought  of  us  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Austria,  or  India? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  is  larger  in  Dakota. 

Mr.  Edgar.  1  believe  so. 

The  Charman.  Do  we  not  send  out  three-quarters  of  all  of  our  cot- 
ton to  compete  with  the  world's  product?  Does  that  bring  down  wages 
in  this  country  to  the  level  of  wages  in  India? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  because  cotton  is  a  home  product. 

The  Chairman.  We  sent  out  of  this  cx)untry  $2,500,000  worth  of 
mowers  and  reapers,  and  $500,000  worth  of  supplies.  Would  you  con- 
tend that  the  wages  paid  in  making  those  implements  are  regulated  by 
the  wages  abroad?  Are  not  the  wages  paid  in  those  industries  higher 
than  those  paid  abroad — those  paid  in  Philadelphia  and  in  other  fac- 
tories? 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  laboring  man  is  paid  better  here  than  anywhere  in 
Europe;  that  is  what  I  came  here  to  keep  up. 

The  Chairman.  Your  condition  is  that  if  you  have  to  compete  with 
the  world's  product  you  will  have  to  pay  the  world's  wages? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  in  the  list  of  exports  of  the  United  States  that 
we  send  out  an  average  of  $1,000,000  worth  of  clocks  and  watches.  Are 
not  the  wages  paid  in  making  waUjhes  and  clocks  very  much  greater 
in  this  country  than  in  England,  Germany,  or  Switzerland? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  think  they  are.  It  is  because  they  are  exported  and 
not  imported. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  we  send  out  watclies  to  India,  and  an 
th 57 
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American  firm  Las  a  contract  to  furnish  the  railroads  of  India  with 
watches! 

Mr.  EuGAR.  That  is  because  we  make  a  superior  article. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  wages  of  men  makings  watches  and 
clocks  as  high  as  the  wages  paid  to  skilled  mechanics  iu  this  countryt 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  suppose  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  We  send  abroad  $10,000,000  worth  of  inachineiyof 
dili'erent  kinds  and  §2,500,000  worth  of  some  particular  kinds  of  maehin- 
ery,  and  of  all  our  exportaticms,  fiuniture  made  of  wood,  and  various 
industries,  the  product  of  A>hich  has  to  compete  with  tho  world's  prod- 
uct without  being  obliged  at  all  to  leduiie  wages  to  the  level  of  the  out- 
side world  f 

Mr.  Edgar.  That  is  because  we  are  exjiorting. 

The  Chairman.  Those  wares  have  to  compete  in  a  foreign  market t 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  shows  that  protection  on  tliose  arti- 
cles is  a  beueiit  to  us. 


TEXTURE    WOHKEIIS. 

STATEMEin:  OF  WILLIAM  O.  LEES. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  our  chairman  has  said  previously,  we  are  not 
here  as  a  partisan  body,  politically  speaking.     We  come  as  delegates 
representing  vast  industries  of  the  textile  trade  of  Philadelphia.    Indi- 
vidually  1  represent  the  ingrain  carjiet,  a  branch  industry  wliioh  iu 
Philadelphia  alone  emi)loys  over  10,000  people.    This  industry  under 
the  protected  tarilf  system  has  flourished.    Mills  and  faetories  have 
sprung  up  throughout  the  entire  district  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity 
and  other  businesses  of  a  kindred  nature  have  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  factories.    They  depend  solely  upon  the  textile  industries  for  their 
support.    I  realize  that  it  is  admitted  to-day  real  estate  has  had 
a  boom.    Uundreds  of  working  men  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
and  invested  it  in  obtaining  homes  for  themselves  and  families  whieh 
they  hope  eventually  to  call  their  own.    Prosperity  in  our  industry  has 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  that  valuable  industry  in  our  district  and 
now  we  see  upon  the  horizon  a  dark  cloud.     As  it  approaches  it 
becomes  denser  and  thicker  and  threatens  to  envelope  us  in  folds  rf 
adversity.    That  which  was  prosperity  is  now  chaos  and  confusion. 
Large  industries  have  shut  down  entirely  while  others  are  endeavoring 
to  run  upon  short  time  with  a  reduced  force.    Those  who  invested  their 
little  savings  in  real  estate  are  apprehensive  of  losing  them.    Already 
institutions  of  public  charity  are  being  inaugurated  throughout  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  out  some  relief  to  the 
sufferers.     Mucli  could  be  told,  but  words  would  fail  to  accurately 
describe  the  suffering  and  misery  already  felt  in  the  city  which  we  all 
so  dearly  love. 

As  reg«ards  the  industry  which  I  represent  I  work  with  others  in  a 
branch  of  the  textile  trade  that  stands  as  free  from  competition  as  the 
ingrain  carpet  trade. 

Years  ago,  prior  to  the  civil  war,  our  country  depended  largely  upon 
Amsterdam  and  Halifax  for  the  best  grades  of  Ingrain  carpets,  bat 
since  duties  have  been  impose<l  upon  importation  that  industry  has 
thrived  in  our  land  while  it  has  perished  abroad.  Manufacturers  no 
longer  imx)ort  what  they  absolutely  consume.    We  do  not  staud  ill 
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competition  with  Brussels,  as  we  would  with  a  lower  tariff.  We  fear 
that  with  a  tampering  of  the  tariff  upon  that  score  they  would  be  able 
to  produce  a  cheaper  carpet  thereby  underselling  us  and  destroying 
this  vast  industry.  We  therefore  appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  thou- 
sands of  men  we  represent,  to  allow  it  to  remain  upon  the  statute  books 
as  it  is,  as  we  feel  that  by  doing  this  you  will  restore  confidence  to  the 
people  and  prosperity  to  the  nation. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  there  not  in  Philadelphia  a  large  number  of  looms 
making  carpets  in  private  houses! 

Mr.  Lees.  Yes,  but  the  amount  is  limited.  They  can  not  make  car- 
pets properly.    We  can  beat  them  with  those  power  looms. 


TEXTILE    WOIIKEKS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  MABTIN  S.  LEGES. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  for  a  long  speech.  I 
merely  come  here  to  represent  the  peox^le  who  aie  employed  in  the  silk 
business  in  Philadelphia  and  who  likewise  have  mills  in  Scranton. 
They  are  engaged  in  silk  spinning,  winding,  and  doubling.  We  are 
much  oppressed.  The  mills  are  entirely  stopped  at  Scranton,  and  at 
Philadelphia  they  are  running  only  three  days  a  week.  I  suppose 
it  is  for  fear  that  the  tariff,  if  changed,  would  interfere  with  the  indus- 
try. We  have  had  a  tariff  on  silk.  I  once  worked  about  three  yeai\s 
in  England.  I  have  worked  in  silk  all  my  life.  The  firm  for  which  I 
worked  got  up  a  scheme  to  have  work  done  in  England.  There  is  no 
duty  on  our  raw  material,  and  they  went  in  to  have  their  work  done  in 
England.  But  the  inspectors  in  New  York  found  that  it  was  dutiabh^ 
and  put  60  per  cent  on  it,  which  entirely  knocked  us  out  from  import- 
ing from  the  other  side.  Therefore,  I  am  afraid  that  if  any  duty  is 
taken  off  it  will  be  the  means  of  stopping  our  industry  in  this  country. 
The  industries  are  prospering  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  I 
am  here  on  behalf  of  those  people  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  and  to 
ask  that  you  will  not  reduce  the  tariff  on  this  special  article.  I  may 
say  that  wages  at  this  time  are  about  $2.50  for  a  skilled  man,  and  for 
a  spinner  and  designer  about  $5  there. 

We  pay  a  skilled  man  at  winding  and  doubling  $6  here. 


ADDinOKAL  STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  L.  STEWART. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe  that  that  is  all  that  we  desire  to  say.  We 
thank  you  for  you  kind  attention  and  for  hearing  us  so  patiently.  We 
would  not  have  been  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  as  the  most  of  the 
committee  would  desire  us  to  do,  but  we  have  tried  to  answer  them  in 
a  straightforward,  practical  manner.  We  leave  the  cause  in  your  hands, 
hoping  for  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  American  industries.  We  are 
Americans  and  are  willing  to  respond  to  the  American  cause  in  case  of 
war  and  to  defend  her  flag  with  our  blood  and  our  money.  Foreigners 
owe  no  allegiance  to  the  flag;  he  simply  comes  into  the  market — buys 
in  our  dear  market  and  sells  in  his  cheap  market.  He  has  no  respon- 
sibility, and  we  appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  American  citizens  and  as 
American  workingmen,  so  tliat  we  can  be  able  to  live  as  American  citi- 
zens ought  to.    Again  we  thank  you. 


FLAX,  JUTE  AND  HEMP. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  ISy  1399. 

Id  response  to  a  public  call  isaacd  by  tbc  Kensington  Reform  Qob 
fur  a  mass  meeting  of  textile  workers,  on  Thnrsday  evening,  Septanbar 
14, 1893,  there  came  together  the  largest  assemblage  of  tlie  kind  vrcr 
gathered  in  the  Kensington  mill  district,  and  at  this  meeting  Ite  JU- 
lowing  resolutions  were  enthusiastically  adopted: 

WhereM  the  committee  which  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  ComutttM  at 
Washington,  on  Soptunibei  9,  parporting  to  rejiresent  the  textile  workera  of  PUh^ 
delpbia,  aakinf;  thnt  the  prcBent  tariti'  be  not  interfered  with,  waa  pnrelw  tiia  vgj^ 
coiue  uf  a  scheme  hatched  and  carried  oat  in  perfect  ascrecy  by  a  feir  liellj  yM 
boaaes:  and 

W^erena  the  petition  whioli  th«y  presented  was  aignnd  by  men,  women.  Mid  oUt 
dren  under  pressure  and  in  moot  oaaes  withoat  the  aignera  being  given  wta  imiiuila 
uity  to  know  it«  ooiitnntH.  and  then  oontuiniii^  the  nauiea  of  leas  tbaa  ona-llfHb  of  dl 
the  textile  workera  of  Fbiladelpliia;  and,  as  '' honest  deedaneedahnn  no  lishlL"thK^ 
fore,  we  as  real  workers,  manly  enongh  to  face  the  laane  (ipruly,  and  c<mada^  if 
being  in  the  riKht,  in  pnblio  mass  meetinj;  assembled,  hereby 

Rttolve,  That  we  enter  onr  earnest  protest  SfcB'i'st  the  ntteranc 
tatinQB  of  the  suid  committee  being  taken  :ui  the  expression  of  tl 
nnintimidated  textile  workers  uf  Philadelphia;  that  we  are  m 
■vinced  that  ftee  raw  materials  and  a  correapnnding  cenernl  red 
abHoliitei;  neceaaary  to  insure  prosperity  to  the  textile  induatri 
that  the  aiiuierona  reductions  of  wn;;es  in  onr  mills  in  the  pMt 
gatlnjf  from  30  to  45  per  cent  anil  more,  ia  a  positive  proof  umt  p 
apoQ  the  working  people ;  thnt  the  fnlite  pretenaee  of  those  manii 
agents  who  claim  to.want  »  high  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  the  wai 
exposed  by  the  undeniable  fiK-t  that  every  increase  of  the  tariff  I 
fojlowed  by  reductions  of  wages;  that  we,  therefore,  earnestly  r 
make  no  nnneceaaary  delay  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  the  tin 
rials  and  a  corresponding  rtdiii'tion  of  rel;itive  duties,  and  the 
inlqaitons  dls criminations  aguiust  American  labor  which  have  so 
teneed  every  protective  tariff  law  of  the  past  thirty-odd  years. 

Baolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  be  authoriied  to 
of  three  to  lay  our  oaae  before  the  Waya  and  Means  Coinmitt«e  a 
verbally  ox  by  memorial. 

JonN  E.  HuLHOi 
Jamks  Tobhky,  , 
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ntsaaxT  of  kbi.  kbizit  hut, 


The  Donegal  Industrial  Fnnd,  Banbeg,  Oweedore, 
Wigmore  street,  Ijondon,  is  an  industrial  enterprise  : 
Ei'oerSt  Hart,  in  1883,  with  the  object  of  creating  comm 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  elsewhere  in  that  com 
fit  of  the  agricultural  peasantry.  It  has  trained  them  t 
of  high  class  lioinesimn  and  vegetably  dyed  woolen  t 
knitted  hosiery  and  gloves  andother  garmeut»;  of  art  lii 
eries  and  laces.  And  it  has  founded  bomeflpim,  knittii 
linen-weaving,  and  embroidery  industries,  which  thon{ 
in  aim  are  carried  on  on  sonnd  commercial  lines,  aui 
indeitiiite  exteDaion.    ltiiAAtvi«»6vit.e\\gagediucarryiu_ 
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of  tbe  Irish  village  and  Donegal  Castle  at  the  World's  Fail  in  Cliicago, 
and  in  obtaining  in  this  country  an  extended  market  for  the  products 
of  its  peasant  workers. 

WOOLENS. 

The  homespuns  of  the  Donegal  Industrial  Fund  are  a  unique  produc- 
tion. They  are  all  wool,  made  of  the  fine  wool  of  the  mountain  sheep 
of  the  country;  they  are  vegetably  dyed,  mainly  from  the  wild  plants 
of  the  bogs;  they  are  extremely  durable,  and,  also,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  natural  oil  of  the  wool  is  not  thoroughly  washed  out,  they  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  impervious  to  rain.  They  are  also  hand- woven 
and  in  the  majority  of  instances  hand-spun. 

The  exhibition  of  hand  manufacturing  processes  in  Chicago;  the 
knowledge  that  the  encouragement  and  development  of  this  homespun 
industry  means  prosperity  to  some  of  the  poorest  parts  of  Ireland ;  the 
honesty  of  the  goods,  their  durabilityandartisticqualities,  have  excited 
great  interest  in  these  goods,  and  will  lead  to  a  demand  tor  them  in  this 
country.  .  They  are,  however,  weighted  in  the  market  by  the  heavy 
prohibitive  tariff  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  and  44  cents  to  the 
pound,  though  they  compete  with  no  known  ])roduct  in  America,  and 
though  they  are  made  and  can  only  be  male  under  social  and  agricul- 
tural conditions*  which  do  not  and  can  never  exist  in  America. 

The  object,  I  oelieve  I  am  correct  in  stating,  of  the  legislature  is  not 
to  place  on  goods  which  are  the  staples  of  necessity  such  tariffs  as 
will  be  prohibitive,  but  so  to  arrange  the  tariff  as  to  maintain  the 
revenue  and  to  allow  of  the  importation  at  reasonable  rates  those  goods 
which  are  required  by  the  x>eople  and  which  do  not  interfere  with 
American  manufactures.  Of  such  a  character  are  the  goods  which  I 
represent,  and  for  which  I  ask  a  diminished  tariff.  I  trust  I  may  be 
allowed  to  support  my  contention  by  reference  to  a  few  of  the  figures 
gathered  from  the  statistics  and  blue  books  issued  regarding  the  woolen 
trade  for  the  last  ten  years.  That  the  imposition  of  the  increased 
heavy  duties  of  the  McKinley  tariff  operated  in  both  reducing  the 
imports  of  woolens  and  the  sources  of  revenue  are  patent  facts. 

In  1890  the  value  of  manufactured  wool  imports  was  $54,105,423;  in 
1891,  $43,236,409;  in  1892,  $35,792,906.  The  revenues  derived  from 
duties  on  these  imports  were,  in  1890,  $37,440,051;  in  1891,  $34,857,453; 
in  1892,  $34,293,606,  thus  showing  a  decrease  of  imports  amounting 
to  nearly  $19,000,000  and  of  duties  on  the  same  of  over  $3,000,000. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  felt  severely  the 
increased  tariff  on  woolen  goods,  for  the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  fell  in  1890  from  $50,582,342  to  $41,060,080  in  1891.  I  am 
aware  that  this  comparison  between  1890  and  1891  hardly  represents 
the  facts,  a«  every  effort  was  made  by  the  English  manufacturers  to  get 
goods  imported  in  1890  before  the  high  tariff  came  into  force.  Now, 
acrx)rding  to  the  principles  of  protection,  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  a  staple 
would  be  justifiable  and  maintainable  if  it  resulted  in  largely  stimulat- 
ing the  home  production  of  similar  goods  and  the  increased  prosperity 
of  the  industrial  classes.  But  an*  inquiry  into  the  figures  does  not 
justify  this  conclusion. 

We  find  that  in  1880  there  were  in  America  57,630  looms,  which  num- 
ber had  risen  to  72,894  in  1890;  and  the  hands  employed  from  161,567 
in  1880  to  221,032  in  1890;  the  value  of  the  products  from  $267,252,913 
in  1880  to  $338,231,109  in  1890.  But  on  exaniination  we  find  that  this 
increase  of  woolen  manufacture  had  not  been  in  the  direction  of  making 
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woolen  cloths,  but  in  making  cnrpeta,  hosiery,  and  worsteds.  In  fiust 
we  iind  that  in  spite  of  high  protective  duties  that  there  was  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  production  of  woolen  clot  lis  in  America,  and  that  the 
products  fell  from  $1(>(),()00,()00  in  laso  to  *i:^3,000,()0O  in  1890.  The 
woolen  mills  also  decreased  in  number  from  1,990  in  1880  to  1,312  in  1890; 
and  there  were,  moreover,  in  1890  no  less  than  iJ67  idle  woolen  milhL 
representing  a  capital  of  over  $6,000,000.  But  what  is  a  significant  and 
remarkable  fact  is  that  the  cotton  purchased  for  woolen  niiUs  roseflrom 


X)ounds  in  1890.    These  figures  and  fiu'.ts  conclusively  show  that  the  high 
tariii'  did  not  result  in  increasing  woolen  cloth  manufacture,  but  that 
it  had  the  effect  of  introducing  the  admixture  of  cotton  with  wool  in 
its  manufacture  so  as  to  cheapen  production.    Another  cause  is  proba- 
bly the  fact,  quoting  the  special  re])ort  on  wool  and  the  manufactorecrf 
wool  issued  by  the  Treasiny  Department  in  1888,  that  "very  few  wools 
are  raised  in  this  country  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  broaddoths 
and  similar  finished  goods"  (page  Ixv).    1  have  been  unable  to  obtam 
the  figures  of  1891,  1892,  1893,  so  as  to  compare  them  with  those  of  1800 
and  to  obtain  some  facts  as  to  the  efle<jt  of  the  McKinley  t^iriff  on  tiie 
woolen-cloth  industry  here,  but  judging  by  the  figures  of  the  previous 
ten  years  it  seems  apparent,  in  spite  of  the  enormously   increased 
production  of  raw  wool  in  the  United  States,  that  the  she  does  not  and 
can  not  manufacture  enough  woolens  for  her  i)eople's  consumption, 
and  that  the  re^sult  of  the  heavy  taritfs  istoplaceat  aproliibitivelyhigh 
price  imported  woolens,  whilst  the  home  manufacturer  reaps  the  benefit 
of  aprotected  competition  for  whicli  the  consumer  has  to  pay  an  enhanced 
price  of  st4iple  goods.    The  purchasing  power  of  the  i>oor  is  thus  cur- 
tailed, and  in  order  to  withstand  the  effect  of  high  wages  caused  by  tlie 
increased  cost  of  living,  and  to  meet,  at  the  same  time,  the  demand  Ibr 
cheapness  manufa<iture  is  debased,  as  is  shown  by  the  increased  use  of 
cotton  in  woolen  mills.    If  woolens  were  introduced  at  a  moderate  duty 
a  healthy  comi)etition  would  be  established,  industry  and  enterprise 
would  find  their  outlet  in  the  direction  most  congenial,  and  by  one  of 
the  necessities  of  civilized  life  being  diminished  in  cost,  purchasing 
power  would  be  increased,  and  the  revenue  would  b(»  increased  instead 
of  being  now  a<!tually  diminished  by  the  heavy  duties  imposed. 

So  much  for  the  argument  in  favor  of  admitting  imported  woolen 
cloths  at  a  lower  tarifi.  But  apart  from  the  general  question,  I  would 
submit  that  the  homespun  woolen  cloths  made  by  means  of  our  and 
similar  industrial  agencies,  by  the  peasants  of  Ireland  in  .the  poor 
agricultural  districts,  may  claim  to  be  admitted  with  safety  into  the 
United  States  either  at  a  small  tariff*  or  duty  free.  Inasmuch  as^flrrti 
they  are  handmade  on  handlooms  and  therefore  comx)ete  with  no 
woolen  products  of  America;  secondly,  that  they  are  the  products  of 
and  give  the  means  of  subsistence  to  a  peasantry  with  whom  there  is 
the  livliest  sympathy  in  this  country.  To  remove  the  heavy  dnties 
against  their  hand  and  cottage  manufactures  would  be  to  aid  these  x>eople 
in  a  far  more  substantial  and  permanent  way  than  to  raise  relief  flinda 
for  them  in  the  times  of  their  distress,  which  has  been  so  frequently 
and  generously  done  in  America,  butof  which  the  necessity  would  be 
removed  by  industries. 

It  may  be  contended  that  these  goods  are  luxuries  intended  fbr  fhe 
rich  and  fashionable  and  therefore  it  is  only  right  that  they  should  pay 
a  heavy  duty;  but  in  reply  I  beg  to  state  that  in  the  country 
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they  are  made  they  are  the  staple  articles  of  clothinf^  of  the  laboring 
classes.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  wool,  of  great  durability, 
and  to  some  extent  rain  proof,  they  are  worn  by  those  persons  whose 
avocations  expose  them  to  alternations  of  heat,  cold  and  wet.  Could 
they  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  American  laboring  man,  particu- 
larly of  the  far  West,  they  would  doubtless,  owing  to  the  qualities  above 
stated,  have  a  certain  acceptability  for  him  and  a  sphere  of  connnercial 
usefulness. 

The  importation  of  these  homespuns  into  America  is  at  present  a  small 
affair;  but  the  demand  for  them  is  increasing,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
heavy  duties  now  imposed  would  lead  to  an  increased  revenue  from 
this  source  owing  to  the  increased  importation  of  goods,  which  are 
unique  and  which  compete  with  none  manufactiued  in  America. 

# 

KNITTED  GLOVES,  HOSIERY,   AND  GOODS, 

The  handknitting  of  gloves,  hosiery,  and  fancy  goods  is  a  large 
industry  in  the  congested  districts  of  the  northwest  of  Ireland,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  very  poorest  i>eople.  Gloves 
can  only  be  well  knitted,  to  be  a  durable  article  of  wear,  by  hand. 
These  handknitted  gloves  are  largely  used  here,  particularly  by  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  severe  weather,  and  they  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  an  article  of  common  necessity.  At  present  they  bear  the 
immense  duty  of  49  J  cents  to  the  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
result  is  that  the  prices  of  production  are  driven  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  ebb,  while  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  more  than  double  what 
it  might  be  for  an  article  which  he  had  to  import  because  it  is  not 
manufactured  here.  We  are  manufacturers  of  handknit  hosiery  and 
gloves,  and  are  booking  orders  for  America  for  the  latter,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  submit  that  as  these  articles  are  not  handknit  in  America,  and 
as  the  agricultural  and  social  conditions  under  which  they  are  so  made 
do  not  and  will  never  exist  in  America,  and  inasmuch  as  their  manu- 
facture is  of  great  benefit  to  the  most  destitute  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
also  as  the  demand  for  these  goods  is  increasing  and  likely  to  increase, 
that  no  injury  could  be  done  to  the  home  trade  by  an  increased  impor- 
tation at  a  lower  tariff,  but  that  the  revenue  would  be  increased  by  the 
removal  of  a  prohibitive  duty. 

ART  LINENS. 

The  linen  industry  of  Ireland  is  so  large,  powerful,  and  well  organized, 
and  the  tra4e  with  America  is  so  extensive,  that  I  do  not  propose  to 
touch  upon  this  great  question  more  than  to  bring  before  your  notice  a 
gmall  industry  of  art  linens,  which  I  have  founded,  the  P^o^'^^^.^ 
which  have  found  much  favor  in  America.  These  linens,  known  t>y  tnj 
name  of  the  "  Kells  art  linens,'^  are  made  on  hand  looms  lu  }^^J^^^^^^^ 
in  Ireland,  under  our  direction,  of  yarns  which  are  beautifully  dyea  a^n 
blended.  The  linen  industry  is  one  almost  peculiar  to  l.urope^  x.u 
hand-loom  linen  industry  especially  so.  A  demand  has  SP^}^".^  ^ 
the  United  States  for  our  Kells  art  linens,  on  the  ground  ot  \f  ^"^^  J"^^^ 
liar  usefulness  for  certain  art  industries,  such  as  those  ot  ^^P^^J^^f"  (1 
furnishers,  etc.  The  present  duty  on  them  is  50  per  ^^^^'ij^i^  '„ 
obvious  that  so  high  a  duty  is Jargely  prohibitive  and  »  F^f"^"^^^^^ 
trade.  As  the  demand  for  handmade  art  linens  is  likely  ^^^^^^l^^^^ 
submit  that  a  moderate  tariff  on  these  goods  would  result  in  an  "^"^rearfc 
revenue,  owing  to  the  extended  use  of  goods  which  are  unique  auu.  iaj 
pete  with  none  of  the  manufactures  in  America, 
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Irisli  laces  are  industrial  products  of  a  qnite  special  charaotO'.  ^%y 
are  the  products  of  a  jteople  who  can  only  partially  snpport  tlMBUalTCi 
OD  their  email  agricultural  holdings,  and  who  live  under  oondltiim  of 
cheapness  of  food  and  hubitiition  which  make  a  small  doily  earal 
important  addition  to  the  means  of  tlie  livelihood  of  the  ftually. 
are  made  by  women  and  girls,  who  attend  at  the  same  time  to  1 
vork  and  home  duties.  There  are  many  varieties  of  aaeb  laoes:  tatff 
are  special  in  character  and  peculiar  in  stitch,  and  are  nsed  nr  tbe 
trimming  of  ladies'  dresses  and  for  ecctesiasitica]  and  fiimitara  pnipoMfc 
Great  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  exliibits  of  Irish  looes  vUeh 
have  been  made  by  myself  and  others  at  the  World's  Fair.  Then  il, 
in  my  opinion,  no  doubt  that  a  coDsidcnible  reduction  of  the  pnmnt 
high  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  Irish  laces  would  lead  to  an  inovaMd 
trade,  to  no  loss  to  the  revenue.  There  is,  I  suppose,  do  object  of  tEftde 
on  which  the  payment  of  duties  is  so  often  evaded  as  Irish  laeei. 
American  ladies  lay  in  large  stocks  of  Irish  laces  for  tfaemselTM  and 
their  Mends  on  arriving  on  the  other  side,  feeling  that  they  are  Juti- 
fled  in  doing  so  by  aiding  the  cottage  industries  of  a  peaaantiy,  the  MB- 
dition  of  wtiich  excites  their  warmest  sympathy. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  present  high  duty  is  an  actual  hm  to 
the  revenue,  while  it  protects  no  actnal  and  potential  indaetzy  in  the 
States.  As  laces  and  embroideries  are  groupL'd  together  in  the  enatoaa 
reports,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  &om  them  the  exact  impcfia  cf 
laces,  and  of  Irish  laces  in  particular.  My  experience  as  a  nunnfts- 
tnrer  on  the  other  side,  and  a  seUer  on  this,  is  that  this  high  teilf  cm 
lace  operates  in  driving  down  the  wages  of  the  iiroducer  and  liiiilliailin 
the  price  on  the  consumer,  the  mercbsint  being  the  only  pentin  vho 
profits  thereby,  the  high  tariR'  being  made  the  excuse  for  nnderjH^Df 
the  worker  and  for  overcliarging  the  consumer.  A  moderate  taraloB 
Irish  Incea  would  lead,  I  believe,  to  an  extended  trade  and  inorMial 
revenue,  the  better  payment  of  the  worker,  and  a  much  lower  priee  to 
the  consumer,  without  any  injury  being  done  to  any  American  Indoitv. 
A  distinction  might  certainly  be  made,  and  justly  so,  between  'haa&- 
made  and  machine-made  laces,  of  which  the  latter  might  at  any  ttnfc 
become  an  important  industry  in  America;  but  as  handmade  at  IMJI 
laces  are  made  under  conditions  wjiicb  have  not  yet  and  are  not  Ukcb 
to  arise  in  America,  the  tariff  on  these  may  safely  be  redooed  irttk 
benefit  to  all  concerned. 

I  respectfully  beg  to  snbmitthis  memorandum  to  the  Ways  and  lA^^ 
Committ«e  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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(Pftragraphs  876-886.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THEODOSE  JUSTICE,  OF  FHILADELFHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Justice.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  I 
presume  that  it  is  your  intention  to  place  wool  on  the  free  list;  and  I 
also  assume  that  in  changing  the  laws  that  may  destroy  much  of  one 
of  the  largest  American  industries,  that  of  agriculture;  and  I  presume 
that  before  doing  so  you  desire  ample  information  on  that  subject  to 
guide  you  in  your  wisdom.  In  endeavoring  to  give  you  any  informa- 
tion, I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  samples  of  wool  as  an  object 
lesson,  so  as  to  more  easily  and  quickly  demonstrate  what  I  wish  to 
bring  before  you.  In  the  first  place,  the  wools  of  the  roll  which  I  now 
present  are  unlike  the  condition  in  which  they  left  the  sheep,  for  they 
are  in  the  condition  in  which  the  manufacturer  leaves  them,  with  the 
alkali  removed.  In  comparing  this  wool  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
diameter  and  fiber  in  the  same  condition,  but  in  giving  the  rates  of  the 
wool  I  take  into  consideration  the  blood  and  fiber  in  this  condition, 
that  is,  scoured. 

I  know  you  will  excuse  the  delay,  because  it  will  take  but  a  few 
moments  after  I  have  arranged  the  samples.  (Placing  several  samples 
ofwool,  inall  conditions  on  the  table.)  Tliis  [indicating]  is  a  sample 
of  close  merino  fiber  2,000  diameters  to  the  inch.  That  is  grown  in 
the  liocky  Mountain  region.  In  grazing,  the  natural  oil  in  the  wool 
,  causes  the  dust  to  adhere  to  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  winter  commences 
and  the  grass  disappears  there  is  less  adherence  of  dust  than  there  is 
in  better  weather.  During  a  season  the  farmer's  clip  of  100  pounds  may 
contain  20  pounds  of  loss.  The  value  of  wool  consists  in  the  amount  of 
scoured  wool  that  it  will  produce. 

This  article  [exhibiting]  is  wool  from  sheep  produced  in  Australia. 
That  climate  is  especially  fitted  for  wool,  as  the  sheep  graze  the  year 
round.  They  do  not  have  to  be  fed  in  winter  as  they  do  in  the  United 
States.  Pasturage  is  better  in  the  summer.  The  winters  are  rigor- 
ous in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  sheep.  The 
cost  of  growing  crops  is  in  the  planting  and  harvesting,  and  the  feed- 
ing of  sheep  is  labor,  though  there  may  be  10  per  cent  as  interest  on 
the  investment,  and  things  of  that  sort.  The  labor  cost  is  90  per  cent 
for  growing  the  wool  in  this  country.  The  reason  for  that  is  that 
in  this  country  there  is  a  rigorous  climate,  where  sheep  have  to  be  fed 
sometimes  from  November  to  the  1st  of  May;  while  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  hemisphere  the  sheep  run  out  from  year  to  year.  This  is 
an  important  thing  in  raising  wool. 

This  sample  before  yon  [indicating]  will  perhaps  give  you  an  object 
lesson  that  may  be  of  some  influence  with  you  in  determining  your 
course  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  this  duty.    It  represents  a  clip  of' 
70,000  pounds  belonging  to  a  gentleman  named  Layton,  of  northeast 
New  Mexico.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  sand  in  it.    It  was  sold  lately ; 
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aud  it  re:ili/cil  2  cents  a  pminil.  The  cost  of  marketing  warn  S  ttftia, 
the  most  of  wliicli  wa»  freight.  I  sent  a  sample  of  this  wool  ta  Btf- 
hind,  ami  also  to  Antw^erp,  Our  object  was  to  get  at  its  ftaa.hajb 
valne. 

This  [iiidicnting]  is  the  name  scoared.  We  sent  the  wool  in  Ae  At 
as  it  comes  to  marliet,  in  order  that  the  London  merchaDts  nugM  kMV 
bow  to  appraise  its  value.  Tlie  firm  of  Helmet,  8<;hwartz  &  Oohi  wk» 
are  exteusive  dealers,  reported  that  that  was  118  cents  scouredf  mtfj^ 
its  value  abont  6  cents  in  the  dirt.  This  is  the  free-trade  value  ofttS 
wool  in  Loudon.  With  the  duties  npou  the  wool  removed  the  Lo 
value  would  be  6  to  6^  cents  a  pound.  The  cost  of  tbe  fivicht 
London  to  this  country  would  be  about  the  same  as  brineinir  it  * 
farm  in  New  York  into  New  York  City.  The  freight  fi 
a  similar  lot  wotdd  be  oue-qoarter  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Tl 
from  Colorado  to  New  York  would  be  1,200  per  cent  m 
ascertained  that  the  London  value  of  this  wool  was  6  c€ 
wrote  to  the  owner,  stating  what  we  had  paid  out  in  fri 
cents  for  the  cost  of  tbe  marketing  the  wool.  We  wrol 
trade  value  of  this  wool  was  0  cents,  and  that  it  was  liu 
We  also  wrote  that,  owing  to  tlie  value  of  the  wool 
advance  anything  on  it.  Me  wrote  us  that  he  owed  the 
a  pound;  and,  although  we  had  told  him  that  we  ' 
ndvan(;e  upon  his  wool,  he  drew  on  us  for  a  cent  a  p( 
that  he  owed  that  amount  to  the  shearers,  and  bis  life 
so  we  paid  his  draft  He  wrote  that  it  would  make  a  » 
for  the  wool  industry  if  this  price  prevailed,  which  wt 
centapound.net  on  the  farm.  Helmet,  Schwartz  &  < 
woo!  at  28  cents  scoured.  Whitman  &  Co.  returned 
soonred  Cape,  which  they  said  was  worth  29  cents, 
valne  of  this  wool  as  being  worth  28  cents. 

Here  is  a  better  article  [indicating],  and  if  Mr.  Step! 
he  would  tell  you  that  this  scoured  Cape  is  selling  in  Lon 
It  is  a  finer  and  more  valuable  wool  than  the  New  M 
the  freight  on  wool  from  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  to  it 
is  twelve  times  as  great  as  the  freight  on  wool  from  Lc 
the  American  market,  the  wool  grower  is  barred  with 
competition  in  his  own  maiket. 

More  than  half  the  whole  clip  of  the  United  States  is 
the  Mississippi  River.  When  the  tariff  law  was  pa<tsc 
was  comparatively  no  sheep  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiv 
were  east  at  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ii 
tariff'  made  the  duty  12  cents  a  pound,  or  11  per  cent  m 
the  high  price  which  prevailed  outside  made  tbe  dui 
cent  ad  valorem  protection.  Under  that  condition  of  i 
clip  of  tbe  United  States  increased  with  strides  and  boi 
stripped  every  other  nation  in  tbe  world  in  tliat  reS] 
Australia  even,  with  its  large  acreage  of  perennial  past 

The  CHAraMAN.  When  was  thatT 

Mr.  Justice.  From  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Ia' 
its  repeal  in  1883.  It  was  repealed  in  18S3,  went  into 
and  wool  declined  very  rapidly  from  that  t^e.  Froi 
tbe  tariff  on  wool  in  the  United  9tat«e  was  under  the  h 
1884  the  repeal  of  the  law  had  got  into  full  operation 
■was  fatal.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  Stat 
170,000,000.  When  the  tariff  of  1867  was  repealed  tfa 
1883  reduced  the  duty  to  lU  cents  a  pound.    WuoJeoe 
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prote<5tecl  by  a  duty  of  from  13  to  15  cents  under  the  law  of  18G7  had 
inc^ea^8ed  enormously.  With  the  reduction  in  1883  to  10  cents  a  pound, 
a  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  were  slaug:litered.  That  tariff 
was  inadequate.  It  vlas  a  protective  tariff  and  not  a  revenue  tariff. 
When  a  tariff  fails  to  be  protective  it  is  a  revenue  tariff.  Under  the 
revenue  tariff  of  1883,  so  far  as  wool  was  concerned,  the  wool  clip  of 
the  United  States  decreased  from  340,000,000  pounds  in  1884,  the  lirst 
year  alter  the  new  law  went  iuto  effect,  12  per  cent;  but  from  1873, 
under  the  tariff  law  of  18G7,  up  to  1884,  when  it  was  repealed,  the  wool 
clip  of  the  United  States  measured  by  the  number  of  sheep  had  in- 
creased 100  per  cent.  No  other  nation  in  the  world  had  approached 
us.  Australia  had  increased  in  the  same  time  from  280,000,000  pounds 
in  1873  to  460,000,000  pounds  in  1883,  while  the  United  States  had 
increased  100  per  cent. 

Take  Great  Britain,  the  only  country  which  competes  with  us,  and 
our  condition  is  more  favorable.  In  England  sheep  are  fed.  Although 
the  winters  are  much  harder  the  amount  fed  is  less.  The  British  clip 
decreased  19  per  cent,  while  the  United  States  was  increasing  100  per 
cent.  During  the  same  years,  while  the  wool  clip  was  increasing  100 
per  cent,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  free  trade,  increased  only  6  per 
cent. 

This  diagram  [indicating]i)erhaps  will  answer  as  an  illustration  bet- 
ter than  mere  words  can.  This  period  of  adequate  protection  showed 
that  our  wool  clip  had  increased  in  an  unparalleled  degree,  even  exceed- 
ing that  of  Australia  with  its  perennial  pasturage. 

Now,  we  will  take  the  second  period  of  inadequate  protection  from 
1884  up  to  the  time  of  the  McKinley  law.  The  increase  in  Australia 
was  unchanged.  During  that  second  period,  from  1884  to  1800,  Austra- 
lia increa.  ed  29  per  cent;  the  Argentine  Republic,  under  free  trade, 
increased  23  per  cent;  and  Great  Britain  had  held  its  own.  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  increiised  6  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  (the  only 
nation  in  the  world  to  do  so)  decreased  12  per  cent  in  her  wool  clip.  It 
was  because  of  this  that  the  wool-growers  of  the  United  States 
demanded  increased  duties;  and  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed 
they  were  accorded  thebeggai'ly  increase  of  12  per  cent;  but  there  was 
so  much  noise  made  about  it  that  some  think  it  was  increased  many 
times  more  than  that  amount.  These  figures  are  taken  from  Mullhall's 
Dictionary,  which  was  used  by  Helmet,  Schwartz  &  Co.  Those  were 
the  figures  which  were  quotetl  by  Mr.  Springer  in  his  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Tabsnby.  Would  not  the  same  tabulated  statement  show  a  sim- 
ilar favorable  condition  of  the  cattle  industry  during  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  because  I  am  in  the  wool 
business. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  Is  it  not  true  that  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  the 
pasturage  lands  have  been  devoted  to  cattle! 

Mr.  Justice.  Changes  in  business  conditions  are  always  anticipated 
in  this  country.  Merchants  are  looking  ahead  to  see  anything  that  is 
liable  to  injure  their  business.  I  have  examined  these  facts  because 
we  are  anxious  to  know  what  the  effect  will  be.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  what  has  happened  to  manufacturers  will  occur  again;  and  if  the 
tariff  law,  which  lasted  from  1884  up  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
law,  was  inadequate  protection,  then  under  a  repeal  the  wool  crop  of 
the  United  States  will  be  destroyed. 

In  the  opening  up  of  the  Western  country  the  wool-growers  felt  that 
there  was  some  assurance  that  the  wool  crop  would  not  be  slaughtered. 
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The  farmers  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  other  States  found  a  good 
market  from  the  drovers.  Mr.  Springer  in  his  report  shows  that  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  had  decreased,  bat  he  only  took 
in  a  portion  of  the  situation.  If  a  man  has  sheep  in  a  certain  field  fiira 
certain  length  of  time,  and  he  decides  to  move  them  into  another  field, 
during  the  time  of  that  process  the  liook  will  multiply.  He  may  have 
transferred  a  certain  number  from  a  pasture,  and  when  Le  taniB  back 
to  look  on  the  pasture  which  has  mainlined  more  than  that,  he  says 
his  sheep  have  decreased. 

We  had  40,000,000  sheep  east  of  the  Mississipi)i  River  previous  to  the 
tariff  law  of  1807,  and  they  have  simply  been  transferred  to  another 
l)asture. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  be  proven  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States  has  decreased,  because  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  lUinoifl 
sheep  had  been  removed  to  the  prairies  beyond  the  Mississippi.  We 
have  a  gentleman  in  Phi]adeli>hia,  Col.  McClnre,  an  editor  there,  who 
writes  about  wool;  and  he  writes  to  his  paper  tliat  the  wool  clip  has 
decreased  east  of  the  Mississippi  liiver,  when  he  ignores  the  fisust  that 
the  farmers  sent  their  flocks  away. 

Mr.  Taesney.  Are  not  those  included  in  the  statistics? 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir;  nor  in  the  speeclies  ma<le  in  Congress.  Ithae 
been  asked  why  it  is  that  with  increased  protection  under  the  McKin- 
ley  law  the  price  of  wool  has  declined.  It  is  very  easily  explained. 
This  sample  [indicating]  is  known  as  wool  top.  When  a  wool  that  has 
a  sound  staple  is  scoured,  carded,  and  combed,  the  fibers  will  lay 
straight,  and  that  is  known  as  topped.  The  vahie  of  wool  is  based 
upon  the  yield  of  this  article.  Tliis  article  to-day,  and  for  a  long  timei 
has  been  selling  in  lx>ndon  at  40  cents  a  pound.  Yesterday  I  was  in- 
formed that  an  article  not  quite  so  good  could  be  had  at  37  a  pound* 
This  article  called  "top  "  is  the  only  standard  by  which  you  can  meas- 
ure the  rise  and  fall  of  wool.  Wliat  has  caused  wool  to  decline  since 
the  passage  of  the  McKinleyf 

On  the  Ist  of  May,  1891,  this  [indicating]  was  selling  in  London  at 
50  cents,  or  25  pence.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1892,  the  next  year,  oar 
eleven  months  after,  it  was  selling  at  37  cents.  There  was  a  decline  of 
26  per  cent  in  eleven  months.  The  London  market  dominates  the 
world.  As  that  market  falls  our  market  falls.  While  wool  was  declin- 
ing 26  per  cent  in  London  the  same  article  declined  only  6  cents,  or  3 
per  cent,  in  the  United  States.  We  have  reduced  the  wools  of  the 
world  to  this  condition;  and  under  this  condition  on  this  wool  Hndi- 
eating],  that  you  may  compare  the  result  with  what  it  was  in  186&  the 
London  price  was  50  per  cent  below  the  American  price.  In  1809  it 
was  56^  cents  below  the  American  price;  in  1871  it  was  41^  per  oent.  I 
do  not  know  why  that  price  occurred  in  that  year.  In  1872  it  was  40 
per  cent  below;  in  1872  it  was  58  per  cent  below;  in  1874  the  London 
price  was  54  per  cent  below  the  American  ])rice;  and  in  1875  the  Lon* 
don  price  was  55  per  cent  below  the  American  price.  In  1876  the  Lon- 
don price  was  54  per  cent  below  the  American  price;  in  1877  it  was  45 
per  cent  below  the  American  price. 

Duriug  this  period  we  had  a  premium  on  our  gold,  and  yon  may  asj 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  compai*e  the  currency  price  in  the  United  Sttttas 
with  gold  price  when  the  currency  was  depi'eciated.  In  1878  we  wen 
on  a  gold  basis.  We  lind  that  in  that  year  the  London  ])rice  was  60  per 
cent  below  the  American  price;  in  1879  it  was  40  per  cent;  in  1880  it 
was  58  per  cent  below  the  American  i)rice,  and  so  on  down  to  1891, 
it  was  ii^  per  cent.    The  average  was  51  per  cent. 
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You  may  ask,  are  there  other  reasonst  and  why  it  is  that  we  can  not 
launch  our  product  upon  the  market.  We  were  always  100  per  cent 
above  them  when  we  had  an  adequate  tariff. 

I  think  every  man  in  the  wool  business  is  convinced  that  if  you 
remove  this  duty  the  American  wool- grower  will  be  enabled  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  wool-grower.  In  the  years  first  mentioned  the  wools 
have  increased  50  per  cent.  During  that  time  sheep  were  sold  in  Aus- 
tralia at  7  pence.  They  were  killed  and  boiled  down  for  the  tallow 
within  150  miles  of  Melbourne.  That  was  the  condition  of  the  wool 
industry  in  Australia. 

United  States  Gonsul-General  Wallace  in  his  report,  which  is  on  file, 
states  the  reasons  why  wool  in  Australia  is  12  cents  a  pound.  It  is 
because  their  land  is  largely  owned  by  the  Government,  and  fenced  by 
the  Government.  The  sheep  do  not  even  require  to  be  herded.  The 
only  cost  is  the  labor  in  shearing  and  the  marketing  of  the  wool  and 
the  sheep.    Can  we  produce  wool  for  12  cents  a  pound! 

This  wool  [indicating]  will  net  1  cent  a  pound  on  the  basis  of  to-day's 
London  values.  The  wool-grower  of  the  United  States  is  getting  1 
cent  a  pound,  while  his  competitor  in  Australia  is  getting  12  cents  a 
pound.  If  there  is  any  manufacturer  present,  he  knows  that  the  farmer 
of  America  would  have  no  market  for  his  wool  when  it  is  only  worth  1 
cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Why  is  it  that  wool  is  worth  12  cents  a  pound 
in  Australia? 

Mr.  Justice.  It  yields  50  per  cent  more.  It  contains  only  48  per 
cent  of  grease. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  percentage  of  this  American  sample  is 
grease  and  dirt? 

Mr.  Justice.  In  that  sample  70  per  cent  is  dirt. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  put  the  price  on  the  grease  and  dirt,  and 
not  on  the  wool? 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  the  condition  in  which  it  is  raised  and  sent  to 
market  in  Australia.  They  have  no  facilities  for  washing.  The  wool 
is  grown  in  that  arid  section. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  market  is  still  regulated  in  London? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir.  In  Australia  they  travel  300  miles  to  shear. 
The  sheep  carry  the  wool  on  their  backs.  Last  year  they  sheared  with 
70  per  cent  dirt,  and  this  year  it  is  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  wool  grown  by  our  farmei*s  is  not  shipped 
to  Philadelphia  with  that  per  cent  of  dirt,  is  it? 

Mr.  Justice.  Some  of  it  is.  If  those  sheep  were  transferred  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  those  in  Australia  were  transferred  to  the  United  Slates, 
the  ratio  would  be  reversed.  If  sheep  produced  wool  worth  12  cents 
in  Australia,  ours  would  be  worth  60  cents  in  London. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  rule  is  to  ship  in  the  grea«e? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  is  less  in  the  east  than  in  the  west? 

Mr.  Justice.  If  you  have  been  on  the  ranches  you  have  seen  that 
the  grass  grows  in  bunches,  and  when  the  sheep  lie  ddwn  the  alkali 
adheres  to  the  wooL  If  you  took  those  same  sheep  into  Ohio  (from 
whence  they  came,  immediately  after  the  law  of  1867  was  repealed) 
and  should  shear  them  in  Ohio,  the  shrinkage  would  be  probably  15 
per  cent  less. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Does  not  the  fact  of  this  discovery  account  for  the 
falling  off  in  the  product  of  wool  in  those  arid  regions? 

Mi\  Justice,  Sheep  have  not  fallen  off  in  the  Temtories.    When  tha 
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l>rice  of  wool  fell  the  farin(»rs  be(*iinie  discouraged,  fearing  that  fhe 
industry  would  bo  destroyed. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Has  there  not  been  a  large  falling  off  iu  Kansaa, 
Nebraska,  and  west  of  the  Missouri  Kiver! 

Mr.  Justice.  No;  I  have  the  lignres  here.  I  have  the  uamber  of 
sheep  in  the  United  States  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  Rivera  and, 
if  you  desire  it,  I  will  furnish  it  (producing  i)aper). 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Have  they  not  increased  in  Minnesota  and  New  Mex- 
ico, and  fallen  off  in  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Xebniskaf 

Mr.  Justice.  The  falling  off  has  been  mainly  in  the  sections  where 
agriculture  is  pursued.    The  increa^se  has  been  on  the  ranches. 

Mr.  Tarsney^  Has  there  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
raising  of  cattle  becanse  of  the  cattle  syndicates  having  put  money  into 
cattle  and  horses  in  that  section  f 

Mr.  Justice.  It  has  been  claimed  that  sheep  raising  in  the  United 
Stat<3S  east  of  the  Mississippi  has  disappeared,  because  land  has  become 
more  valuable.  Senator  Peffer  has  claimed  in  debate  that  the  Territo- 
ries are  the  only  place  where  wool-growing  would  be  destroyed.  It  ie 
the  freight  rate  that  makes  wool-ndsing  unprotitable. 

This  sample  [indicating]  would  be  worth  only  1^  cents.  No  man  can 
raise  wool  at  1^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  would  the  difference  bet 

Mr.  Justice.  The  milroad  freight  is  3  cents  a  pound;  and  the  rate 
from  London  is  one-fourth  of  a  cent.  The  railroad  rate  is  12  times  as 
gi^eat  as  the  freight  from  London. 

Mr.  Bebckineidge.  Your  argument  is  as  to  the  effect  it  will  have 
upon  the  wool-growers  in  the  Territories! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  them  are  States  now.  I  would  like 
to  ask  how  a  man  who  raises  that  wool  can  pay  twelve  times  as  much 
freight  to  the  market  as  the  rate  from  London.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  wool  clip  will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  much  dirt  is  there  in  that  sample  [indicating]? 

Mr.  Justice.  Eighty  per  cent.  I  am  speaking  of  what  it  nets  the 
grower  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  it  going  to  cost  iu  Philadelphiat 

Mr.  Justice.  Under  free  trade,  it  would  be  28  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  6  cents  a  pound  net! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  shrinkage  of  80  per  cent,  it  would 
cost  28  cents  scoured.  It  costs  5  cents  to  ship  it.  If  there  are  any 
further  questions  you  wish  to  ask  me,  I  am  ready  to  answer. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Why  is  it  that  you  prefer  to  buy  the  raqebman's 
wool! 

Mr.  Justice.  Because  he  is  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Whiting.  There  is  more  advantage  iu  buying  that  sort  of  wool| 
is  there  not. 

Mr.  Justice.  There  is  a  disadvantage. 

The  Chairman.  The  consumer  is  an  American  citizen  alsot 

Mr.  Justice.  There  is  some  consumed  abroad. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  price  of  wool  ordinarilj 
advances  after  itleiwes  the  farmer's  hands  Y 

Mr.  Justice.  I  should  say  not.  I  think  it  more  usually  deoiiiMe 
after  it  leaves  his  h^nds,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  competition  to  Mil 
it.  The  farmer  has  a  market  immediatel}'.  After  it  get^  to  maiMt 
there  is  competition  to  sell.  A  great  many  wool  dealers  have  tafe 
money.  I  can  mention  a  hbuse  which  was  wealthy  twenty 
and  now  has  nothing. 
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Mr.  Whiting.  I  saw  a  letter  you  sent  to  a  wool  buyer,  snymg  that 
if  he  paid  over  20  cents  for  washed  wool  he  would  be  likely  to  lose 
money. 

Mr.  Justice.  Exa<;tly. 

Mr.  Whiting.  The  man  replied  that  he  did  not  feel  like  selling;  and 
then  you  replied,  last  April,  that  tlie  larmers  could  not  afford  to  raise 
wool  under  a  Democratic  administration. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that;  I  would  like  to  have  said 
it,  but  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Whiting.  When  he  asked  you  about  selling  you  advised  him  to 
do  so,  on  account  of  the  fear  of  the  duty  being  taken  off: 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  quite  correct.  Eighty  per  ceut  of  the  woolen 
mills  are  closed  because  they  are  apprehensive  that  woolen  goods  will 
be  made  free.  Is  Congress  prepared  to  go  to  that  extreme!  The  mill 
owners  say  that  they  can  not  make  cloth  at  60  cents  less.  Those  woolen 
mills  are  idle. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  the  wool  gets  out  of  the  far- 
mers' hands  the  market  becomes  better! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  can  cite  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  profit- 
able. For  instance,  we  have  in  our  wanehouse  to-day  a  great  many 
million  pounds  of  American  wool.  It  is  consigned  by  our  clients. 
That  wool  has  shrunken  in  value  to  the  extent  of  $200,000  while  this 
agitation  for  free  wool  has  been  going  on. 

I  did  not  mean  to  go  into  politics;  but  shortly  after  the  inauguration 
somebody  called  upon  President  Cleveland  and  suggested  tliat  the 
tariff  would  be  reduced.  The  President  is  reported  to  have  said: 
"What  are  we  here  for!"  The  manufacturers  took  alarm.  They  could 
not  sell  a  pound  of  wool.  The  market  remained  dull,  and  they  are 
waiting  to  see  if  the  tariff  is  likely  to  be  removed.  Somebody  called  also 
upon  Secretary  Carlisle,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  wool 
would  be  on  the  free  list  six  weeks  after  Congress  met. 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  would  not  affect  this  clip! 

Mr.  Justice.  It  would  affect  some  of  it.  The  mills  are  shut  down 
now. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Why  are  the  mills  shut  down! 

Mr.  Justice.  Because  they  can  not  get  orders  for  their  cloth. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Why  can  they  not  get  orders  for  their  cloth! 

Mr.  Justice.  Buyers  will  not  order. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  think  it  is  because  they  have  not  customers  to  buy 
the  cloth.  I  know  farmers  go  into  town  and  sell  wool  where  they  used 
to  sell  it  and  would  buy  woolens  in  return  to  run  them  through  the  win- 
ter. When  they  sell  their  wool  they  now  turn  about  and  buy  cotton 
goods,  because  they  can  not  afford  to  buy  woolen  goods.  They  have 
been  told  each  year  that  next  year  woolen  goods  would  be  cheaper; 
and  the  next  year  they  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  woolen  goods 
have  advanced  after  their  clip  had  been  marketed.  That  has  been  told 
them  over  and  over  again,  but  they  have  found  that  woolen  goods  have 
not  gone  down  one  cent.  The  merchant  does  not  place  his  orders  and 
the  manufacturers  are  not  making  customers. 

Mr.  Justice.  Your  information  is  wrong.  If  your  facts  are  wrong 
your  deductions  are  worthless.  This  rooin  is  full  of  manufacturers,  and 
they  can  testify  as  to  whether  cloth  is  worth  more  or  less  than  it  has 
been. 

Mr.  Tarsnby.  When  did  they  shut  down! 

Mr.  Whiting.  Shortly  after  tariff' revision  was  threatened, 

Mr.  Tarsnby.  When  was  that! 
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Mr.  Justice.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Cleveland  was  inangnrated. 

Mr.  Taeskby.  Was  not  a  bill  passed  in  the  House  a  year  or  two  »g^ 
putting  wool  on  flie  free  listf 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Tabsmey.  The  Presidential  election  indorsed  the  action  of  the 
House  in  that  respect! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yon  are  asking  a  question  and  1  suppose  yon  wonld 
like  an  answer.  I  believe  more  mills  were  closed  last  Saturday  than  ft 
weekbefore;  Ibelievethat  more iiiillswill  be  closed uextSatiiiilftj  " 
had  been  closed  tlio  previous  Saturday.    We  employ  a  large  naml 


tytluuB 
AberoC 


Mr.  Whitiko.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  nearly  all  the  maan&otorara 
have  memoralized  Congress  that  the  present  depression  is  due  to  11m 
financial  condition  of  the  iwnntryT 

Mr.  Justice,  I  think  the  beat  opinion  of  the  manufaetoi 


Mr.  Whiting  [interposing].  Have  they  not  said  it! 

Mr.  Justice.  They  have  said  that  the  silver  bill  is  the  cause  of  IL 
When  you  repeal  the  silver  law  you  will  find  that  they  fear  tariff  mri' 
sion,  and  will  think  that  it  was  the  only  cause  of  this  depression  j  smd 
there  will  not  be  a  single  mill  started  until  they  can  see  their  ir^ 
through  it,  I  am  only  repeating  what  has  been  said  to  me  by  muim- 
facturers.  I  happen  to  know  one  or  two  easeo  wliere  they  are  ntaningr 
now  on  full  time.  I  am  telling  what  I  know.  I  know  where  mills  httve 
started  up  only  because  the  wiiges  were  reduced  10  to  20  per  cent. 
The  mills  I  have  in  mind  particularly  have  run  out  of  orders,  and  hkn 
shutdown.  One  man  said  to  me:  *'We  can  not  make  goods  at  the 
present  wages." 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  knov  it  to  be  a  fact  that  manufacturers  hare  BODi 
out  agents  all  over  the  United  States  to  solicit  fall  orders,  bat  tte 
agents  were  unable  to  get  orders.    Orders  were-witlidrawn,  so  nmokao 
that  the  mills  are  doing  but  little  business.    It  was  not  because  ^m 
manufacturers  did  not  have  the  goods  at  low  prices;  but  itwaabeoenM 
the  buyers  in  the  West  would  not  buy,  not  fearing  they  wonld  not  be 
lower  this  fall,  but  they  did  not  have  the  demnnd  for  1' 
been  true  befoi'e  this  depression.     It  is  because  of  thii 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  and  hi  borers  to  buy  wool 
year  they  buy  more  and  more  cotton  and  less  woolen  { 

Mr.  Justice.  His  information  is  not  correct.  On 
jobbers  in  Philadelphia  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  I 
the  mills  stopiting.     Wo  will  soon  have  a  goods  famini 

Mr.  Whiting.  Have  your  jobbers  regular  salesmen 

Mr.  Justice.  Yea,  sir.  I  repented  that  remark  to  o 
manufacturers  in  Philadelphia,  who  employs  between 
people,  and  asked  him  if  the  jobbers  feared  a  goods 
quence  of  the  idle  mills,  and  he  said  there  was  no  trati 
"  I  don't  take  any  stock  in  that.  I  will  show  you.*^  I 
sales  would  be  iibout  half  a  million  dollars.  His  sale^ 
said,  exceeded  his  cancellations  only  $3,500;  and  now 
were  equal  to  his  sales.  That  was  the  head  of  a  large 
ference  of  $2,500  in  the  amount  of  business  done  in  oi 
very  large  cancellations.  Some  say  the  reason  is  that 
boy  more.  Others  say  that  the  money  market  is  ti( 
that  the  money  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  i>e« 
the  tariff  revision.  Taking  the  duty  oft' always  takes 
elotb.    It  IB  a  loss  that  is  too  great  to  be  borii& 
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Mr.  Whiting.  Do  the  retail  merchants  have  enough  to  run  through 
the  winter! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  don't  believe  they  have. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  manufac- 
turers are  without  orders! 

Mr.  Justice.  They  tell  me  so.    I  am  only  giving  you  hearsay. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  They  would  buy  more,  would  they  not,  if  they 
liad  profitable  orders  to  fill! 

Mr.  Justice.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  jobbers  are  not  giving  orders  because  the 
retiiilers  are  not  giving  orders,  and  the  retailers  are  not  giving  orders 
because  the  consumers  are  not? 

Mr.  Justice.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Then  you  have  destroyed  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg  when  you  destroyed  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Justice.  There  are  times  when  business  is  dull.  I  suppose  Mr. 
Stevens  will  tell  you,  no  doubt,  that  there  have  been  times  when  he 
would  run  his  mill  and  store  up  his  manufactured  jnoduct,  when  he 
knew  there  was  to  be  no  revision  of  the  duty! 

Mr.  Whiting.  Factories  are  not  now  in  the  habit  of  piling  goods 
up.    They  take  orders. 

Mr.  Justice.  If  you  will  get  Mr.  Cleveland  to  say  that  he  will  veto 
any  bill  reducing  the  duties  the  mills  will  be  running  before  thirty-six 
hours. 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  pure  bluff. 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  my  opinion.  There,  is  only  one  tiling  more 
that  I  think  you  have  not  considered. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  class  of  wool  is  this  [referring  to  a  sam- 
pie]! 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  fiill-blood  merino. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  suppose  that  is  the  commercial  classification! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  fine  wool.  That  wool  is  made  into 
the  finest  clothing.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  dotliing  used  is  made 
of  merino  blood.  If  those  sheep  were  brought  to  America  and  put  on 
this  market,  they  would  produce  that  wool. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  manufacturer  acts  upon  the  demand  of  the  jobber, 
does  he  not! 

Mr.  Justice.  At  present;  not  always. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  jobber,  also,  in  addition  to  the  demand  of  the  retailer 
and  the  miller,  must  have  some  opinion  as  to  what  will  be  the  future 
demand! 

Mr.  Justice.  All  merchants  anticipate  values. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  the  retailer  and  jobber  both  anticipate  what  the 
demand  of  the  consumer  will  be!  The  consumer  does  not  order  first. 
The  order  comes  from  the  jobber,  for  if  that  were  not  the  case  the  con- 
sumer would  bo  likely  to  go  unclothed  during  the  winter.  The  order 
of  the  manufacturer  is  an  anticipatory  one  and  depends  upon  tlie  oj^in- 
ion  of  the  merchant,  does  it  not,  as  to  what  will  be  the  probable  demand 
of  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  condition  of  affairs  will  probably  lower  the  price 
before  he  gets  his  pay,  and  the  solvency  of  the  consumer,  who  may  also 
be  the  retailer,  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration! 

Mr.  Justice.  Without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Mr.  Beed.  So  that  if  the  people  believe,  whether  correctly  or  not, 
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thnt  ibe  iiitrodaction  of  this  tftriff  agitation  is  going  to  lessen 
account  of  a  possible  fall  of  price  it  will  decrease  tradel 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BCED.  So  that  a  man  may  act  with  honest  motives,  for 
of  hnlf  A  dollar  a  yard  has  a  powerful  iiitlueace  with  orders, 
the  producer  or  in  the  line  of  transportation  or  Aistributioiil 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  left  out. 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Whiting.  [To  Mr,  Bead.]  There  is  an  element 
left  out. 

Mr.  Reed.  Also  the  consumer  may  have  his  impress 
has  been  told  each  year  about  cheap  prices — aometimi 
and  sometimes  he  does  not,  and,  judging  from  the  n 
election,  i>ertiap-s,  he  does  believe  it,  and  hns  been  in' 
abont  a  free  country  with  tarilf  removed  and  a  gener 
iiess  all  over  the  land. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  wool-grower  is  crippled  now. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  case  of  the  ranchman  is  an  extreme  i 
case,  where  there  was  a  market  and  where  tlie  wool  cli; 
would  not  be  so  great. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  have  a  tabulated  illustration  of  tha 
tions  they  are  close  to  the  market,  and  the  value  of  th 
much  greater  here.  I  have  merely  cited  the  worst  cat 
it  would  affect  the  wool-growers  in  the  western  end  « 
when  the  transportation  is  so  high. 

Mr.  Oeas.  How  much  will  wool  shrink  in  washingT 

Mr.  JrsTlOE.  Fifty-two  per  cent. 

Mr,  Obab.  They  take  off  very  considerable  in  fleece 

Mr.  Justice.  In  Ohio  it  wonld  hardly  shrink  so  mm 
dirt. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  abont  lowal 

Mr.  Justice.  It  wonld  be  more  like  70  per  cent  in  loi 
west  you  go  the  more  dirt  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Whitino.  The  transactions  of  the  merchants' b 
a  little  more  substantial  than  the  question  of  the 
Maine  would  indicate.  The  merchant  first  takes  acco 
on  hand,  and  considers  then  the  position  of  the  market 
governs  him — the  accumulation  of  goods.  Each  man 
dition  of  his  own  trade  where  he  is  doing  business. 

Mr.  Justice,  If  you  will  jiermit,  I  will  get  one  mor« 
wish  to  treat  npon,  and  I  will  then  answer  anyqueetio 
asked.  The  next  subject  is  shoddy.  This  sample  [iod 
from  broken-ap  rags.  This  large  one  is  worth  a  pern 
thing  a  pound.  Its  valoe  wonld  bo  to-day.  If  broughto 
c«nts.  The  duty  on  this  is  30  cents  a  ponnd,  making 
flight  32  cents.  I  may  say  there  is  less  shoddy  ns^ 
in  any  country  in  the  world,  and  if  you  want  to  knon 
yon;  if  yon  do  not,  I  will  pass  the  subject.  If  the  pri 
they  will  have  more  of  this  this  year.  The  kind  used 
Ajneric-an  rags.  These  rags  are  never  as  bad  or  as  dir 
rags.  Ho  many  people  are  out  of  employment  in  Enro| 
tion  of  a  rag-picker  is  quite  a  respectable  one.  In  tim< 
disease,  when  men  die  and  are  thrown  in  the  trench,  t 
dvig  up  and  finds  its  way  to  rawket.  They  are  resni 
and  the  rags  are  taSLen,  bealteI^  ^coand  op,  and  not  a 
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to  any  process  that  would  destroy  disease.  Mr.  Payne  is  wearing  a 
worsted  coat,  but  in  the  broadcloth  suit  there  is  usually  a  large  percent- 
age of  shoddy. 

Mr.  Tahsney.  You  have  been  speaking  about  the  Australian  and 
Mexican  wools.  If  the  same  sheep  were  in  Australia  that  they  have 
in  the  West,  the  wool  would  be  of  the  same  quality,  because  there  would 
be  less  dirt! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir,  if  the  grade  of  sheep  were  the  same.  It  is 
a  question  of  climate. 

Mr.  Tarsney,  Is  it  not  by  reason  of  this  difference  in  climate  that 
the  finer  fiber  is  grown! 

Mr.  Justice.  Ko,  sir.  Some  sheei)  from  America  were  taken  to  Mel- 
bourne and  exhibited  there.  They  took  the  first  prize.  The  jury  was 
composed  of  Australians.  An  appeal  was  taken,  but  it  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  American  sheep.  The  American  sheep  were  shorn  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr.  Tahsney.  Did  the  sheep  grow  in  Australia! 

Mr.  Justice.  They  had  been  there  long  enough  to  become  acclimated. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  reason  of  climatic  influences 
the  wool  of  sheep  in  Kansas  has  n)ore  sand  substance  in  it,  which  can 
not  be  eradicated  from  the  fiber,  and  that,  therefore,  the  manufacturers 
of  the  higher  grades  of  cloth  are  compelled  to  import  these  wools  of 
Australia  and  Montevideo  to  mix  with  their  wools  in  order  to  make 
these  finer  grades  of  cloth! 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  not  correct.  It  is  because  there  is  better  pas- 
turage in  Australia.  K  that  sheep  were  moved  to  Kansas  and  kept  a 
year,  it  would  not  be  any  better. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  We  import  to  Ohio  and  other  places  these  fine  sheep 
from  Australia.  Are  we  raising  that  same  quality  more  now  than  we 
used  to! 

Mr.  Justice.  Not  to  the  same  extent.  I  have  understood  that  Mr. 
Stevens,  or  some  of  his  neighbors,  formerly  made  those  wools  so  fine 
that  you  could  draw  a  roll  through  a  finger  ring.  That  was  twenty  five 
ye>ars  ago  or  more.  That  kind  of  sheep  are  not  grown  in  this  country, 
for  the  reason  that  they  produce  only  2  or  3  pounds  of  wool,  and  that 
class  of  wool  to-day  would  not  bring  over  50  cents  a  ponnd,  fleece 
washed,  at  the  outside,  in  comparison  with  the  25  cents  a  pound  of  this 
grade  [indicating].  Two  pounds  from  one  sheep  at  50  cents  a  pound 
wcmld  be  $1  per  head  for  the  sheep.  They  are  raising  a  better  quality, 
but  they  cost  50  cents  per  head.  Pick-lock  wool-growing  has  ceased 
to  be  an  industry. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  was  talking  with  the  superintendent  and  manager 
of  a  mill,  who  took  me  through  the  mill  and  showed  me  the  processes  of 
manufacture.  He  was  using  good  machinery  and  making  good  cloth, 
and  I  asked  him  where  he  got  his  wool.  He  said  he  got  a  part  ot  it 
from  Australia.  Knowing  the  country  as  well  as  I  did,  1  asked  him 
why  it  was  that  he  imported  wool  from  Australia  and  Montevideo  when 
the  county  in  which  the  ♦mill  was  located  raised  so  much  wool.  He 
told  me  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated, 
that  he  should  import  some  wool.  Did  he  understand  his  business  or 
did  he  tell  the  truth! 

Mr.  Justice.  Very  likely  he  told  the  truth. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  He  told  me  it  did  not  make  any  difference  to  him  how 
much  the  duty  was. 

Mr.  Justice.  Where  was  he  located  ! 

Mr.  Tarsney.  In  Michigan.    He  told  me  it  did  not  make  any  differ- 
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ence  to  tbe  manufa^^tnrer  whetlier  the  tarifT  was  25  per  cent  fir  #1  » 
pound;  that  he  bad  to  import  ho  much  wool  in  order  to  make  oloth. . 
The  only  effect  of  the  tariff  on  wool  was  t;«)incrcase  the  cost  of  prodno- 
tioii  to  the  couaumer  iu  the  price.     Did  be  act  i)rudently  in  thatt 

Mr,  Justice.  If  he  increased  the  cost  of  (;oo<i8  to  the  consamer  ~ 
when  other  people  where  raising  it  at  a  loss  in  bis  own  couu^^  I  do 
not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Tarsnbv.  If  he  had  to  import  a  certain  percentage  of  wool  to 
mix  with  the  douiestic  wool,  as  he  stated  to  me,  then  the  cost  of  that 
foreign  wool  was  increased  to  the  consumer  to  whom  he  sold  itf 

Mr.  Justice,  f  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  increased  eoaCr 
of  cloth  since  the  McKlnley  bill  was  passed;  but  I  am  awiire  thafc 
importations  have  increased. 

Mr.  Tabskey.  I  am  getting  at  the  effect  of  it.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  whether  it  is  necessary  for  a  manufacturer  to  inipoiii  these  fbr^ 
eign  wools  to  mix  with  his  domestic  wool  to  make  any  grades  of  cloliLf 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Then  if  we  should  cheapen  the  cost  of  foreign  woda 
to  the  manufacturer,  would  not  that  lessening  of  the  cost  to  the  mana- 
faeturer  enable  him  to  get  a  larger  market  for  tlie  domestic  wooll 

Mr.  Justice.  Of  course,  if  you  reduce  the  cost  of  cone 
&bric,  it  would  cheapen  it,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
<dieapen  an  article  you  increase  the  market;  but  there  ist 
out  of  the  calculation. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Let  as  get  away  &om  that  point.  If  you  si 
35  per  cent  of  foreign  wool  to  mix  with  6I>  percentof  domi 
the  clothing  that  you  are  now  wearing,  and  if  this  35  i>er  ce 
in  cost  to  the  manufacturer,  do  you  not  think  that  it  woi 
effect  of  increasing  his  business  and  giving  a  greater  ms 
domestic  production  T 

Mr.  Justice.  The  present  state  of  affairs  does  not  confl 

Mr.  Tabbney,  The  present  state  of  affairs  ia  abnormal. 

Mr.  Justice.  On  the  Ist  of  March  American  merino  wc 
60  cents,  and  we  are  now  offering  it  at  40  cents. 

Mr.  Beed.  When  a  man  wants  to  buy  goods  his  abi 
somewhat  upon  baring  the  money  iu  his  pocket,  does  it  n< 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbldqe.  Yon  exhibited  a  sample  here  of  a  < 
pounds. 

Mr.  Justice.  That  was  the  clip  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Layton, 
Colo.    We  sold  it  for  him  for  years. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Is  that  anything  like  an  average  cL 
in  that  pnrt  of  the  conntryT 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is  better  than  the  average. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidqe.  What  is  the  average  number  of  sh 

Mr.  Justice.  Sheep  run  In  bnncbes  of  2,000.  More  tl 
not  do  well  together. 

Mr.  Bbbckinbidoe.  As  a  rale,  do  those  ranchmen  rec 
deal  more  protection  on  their  clips  thau  tbey  pay  on  the  v 
they  oonsumel 

Mr.  Justice.  They  consume  very  little  woolen  goods. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  When  you  come  Bast  yoa  do  not 
so  largel 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  Sir. 

Mr.  BsEOKiNBiDaE.  Do  yon  receive  shipments  iu  the 
jftiUD  local  dealers  1 
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Mr.  Justice.  We  buy  from  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Can  you  tell  what  is  the  average  clip  of  the 
farmer  in  the  older  States? 

Mr.  Justice.  Two  hundred  fleeces  in  Ohio  would  be  an  average — 
that  is,  200  sheep. 

Mr.  BRECKiNRiDaB.  Do  you  think  that  the  farmers  of  Ohio  will 
aveiage  200  sheep! 

Mr.  Justice.  A  good  many  of  them  have  1,000. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Will  they  average  200! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Will  they  average  that  much  in  Pennsylvania! 

Mr.  Justice.  Not  taking  the  whole  State;  merino  will. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  is  clear  that  the  farmer  or  ranchman  receives 
more  benefit  by  a  tariff  on  his  wool  than  he  has  to  pay  to  somebody 
else  when  he  buys  cloth;  but  that  is  not  true  of  the  producer  of  wool 
on  the  small  farms  in  the  older  States! 

Mr.  Justice.  Of  course  it  is  in  proi>ortion  to  a  man's  clip. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Have  you  figured  that  out  to  see  how  the  duties 
on  wool  and  woolen  goods  affect  the  wool  grower  in  the  older  StatesI 

Mr.  Justice.  If  his  income  is  reduced,  his  ability  to  buy  will  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  suppose  the  farmers  in  the  older  Spates  where 
farms  and  flocks  are  small  have  to  pay  more  i)rotectiou  on  the  woolen 
goods  purchased  for  their  families  than  they  receive  in  protection  on 
the  wool  they  sell.  The  difference  in  this  taritt'  tax  would  be  a  losing 
business  to  them,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do  not  think  so.  For  instance,  this  suit  of  clothes 
contains  3  pounds  of  wool.  If  we  had  free  wool,  the  woolen  goods  in 
it  would  probably  cost  90  cents.  Under  the  McKinley  law  as  at  first 
proposed,  it  would  cost  $1.80.  The  farmer  who  wears  a  suit  of  clothes 
like  this  pays  90  cents  more  under  the  McKinley  bill  than  if  he  had 
sold  his  free  wool  in  London. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  not  the  tariff  operative  upon  woolen  goods 
the  same  as  upon  wool! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  is  as  beneficial  to  the  woolen  manufacturer 
as  it  is  injurious  to  the  farmer  who  consumes  the  goods! 

Mr.  Justice.  The  manufacturer  could  not  live  without  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  am  not  asking  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  I 
am  considering  the  matter  as  an  ordinary  business  proposition  or  an 
arithmetical  question.  Now,  suppose  the  farmer  receives  $5  protection 
on  the  small  wool  crop  that  he  sells,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  he 
purchases  for  his  family  woolen  goods  on  which  he  has  to  pay  $10  more 
than  he  otherwise  would  pay;  on  that  transaction  is  he  not  $5  out! 
He  receives  $5  and  paid  out  $10. 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  a  matter  of  calculation.  It  is  a  mere  question 
of  figures,  assuming  that  he  buys  his  cloth  no  cheaper. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  am  not  assuming  that. 

Mr.  Justice.  You  are  assuming  that  he  gets  cloth  cheaper  under 
free  wool. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  are  extending  the  range  of  the  question 
far  beyond  the  way  I  put  it. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  want  to  enlighten  you. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  you  will  address  yourself  to  the  question  I 
ask,  you  will  enlighten  me  more. 

Mr.  Justice.  Some  men  are  poor  listeners,  and  I  am  one. 
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Mr.  6BECKINBIDG&.  You  linve  not  onlcnlnb?*!  what  was  tb«  Ofllntaf 
tlie  increased  price  iipou  wool  and  upon  woolen  goods  to  tihe  0tt^ 
body  of  the  Rmall  fanners  in  the  older  States,  have  yout 

Mr,  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BBECKnmiDaE.  Are  yon  prepared  to  say  how  mnch  the  inomMA 
price  has  been  to  the  farmers  on  an  average,  supposing  he  ^eta  oa  Us 
wool  clip  no  greater  an  increased  price  by  reason  of  the  tariiflghMt  te 
pays  ont  for  what  he  bnysl 

Mr.  Justice.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbecsinbidgb.  Please  give  it  in  fignres. 

Mr.  Justice,  Give  me  a  moment.  The  man  has  20(1  sh< 
will  yield  5  poundn  each.  That  is  1,000  pounds.  In  scoure 
age  will  be  one-half  of  that  amount,  which  leaves  500  i>oan( 
wool.  If  he  sells  that  at  00  c«ntB  he  gets  tSOO  for  bis  s 
If  he  sells  it  at  London  price  he  gets  only  tluO. 

Mr.  Bbbckinbidob.  That  is  a  differeoce  of  tldO  on  his 
figure  it, 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir.  Kow  yoa  want  to  know  how  m 
pays  for  his  cloth.  Assuming  that  bin  cloth  is  of  this  wc 
pay  00  cents  more  for  the  wool  in  each  suit.  He  has  two  i 
iu  family.  -In  this  case  I  am  counting  a  woman's  shawl  w< 
as  a  man's  coat;  say  two  snitB  a  year  at  90  cents  each,  wh 
to  tlM. 

Mr,  Beeoxinbidob.  What  price  suit  is  thatt 

Mr,  Justice.  I  tun  counting  the  wool  in  it. 

Mr,  BBECKiNBlDaE.  You  are  giving  an  enormous  price  < 
ing  by  reason  of  the  protection.  The  cost  of  the  piotecti< 
goods  is  higher  than  the  protection  of  the  wool. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  am  talking  about  the  efttet  of  the  cost 
on  wool  in  olothing.  It  is  a  simple  matter.  It  is  safe  to 
90  cents  is  over  rather  than  under  the  additional  cost  < 
Assniniog  that  a  woman's  shawl  is  worth  as  much  as  t 
thoagb,  if  I  throw  in  the  shawl  it  would  be  fair  to  assume 
would  be  90  cents  for  each  suit. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidoe.  What  price  would  yoa  call  that — i 
a  $20  sultT 

Mr.  Justice.  This  suit  I  have  6n  cost  927. 

Mr.  BBEOEiHBiDaE.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  cost  of  th( 
the  cost  of  the  suit 

Mr.  Justice.  I  know  nothing  about  the  coat  of  the  goc 

Mr.  Keed.  I  aupiiose  Mr.  Breckinridge  is  not  trying  i 
farmer  pay  the  manulactnrer. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  assume  that  the  man  has  two  suits  a  yea 
each  suit  for-the  cost  ot  the  wool,  which  makes  (1.80.  Ht 
on  this  wool  under  the  MoKinley  bill,  and  gets  tI50  by 
wool. 

Mr.  Bbeceinbidc(e.  That  is  simply  on  the  wool  in  the 

Mr.  JuBTiOB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BBEOKnrBTDaE.  Ididnotask  youaboatthat.  Whi 
comes  to  buy  his  clothes  he  buys  under  the  operation  of  i 
woolen  goods;  and  I  ask  you  how  much  he  would  liave  to 
of  the  increase  on  his  woolen  clothingt 

Mr.  Justice.  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that.  All  ] 
Is  that  when  the  rate  on  wool  is  high  he  has  to  sell  a  gr 
Tool;  and  when  the  rate  on  wool  is  low  he  has  to  aeU  mon 
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Mr.  Breckinridge.  Yoii  are  not  prepared  to  say  wbetlier  tlie  farmer 
makes  or  loaes  by  the  tarifton  the  woolen  schedule'? 

Mr.  Justice.  The  wool  in  his  free  trade  clothing  saves  him  $7.80, 
and  reduces  his  income  from  his  wool  $150. 

Mr.  Dai.zell.  He  loses  immensely  by  free  trade! 

Mr.  Justice.  He  loses  the  difference  between  $7.50  and  $150;  he 
loses  $142.50. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  is  based  on  the  calculation  you  have  just 
given. 

Mr.  Justice.  Because  you  take  the  ground  that  you  are  not  going  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  labor. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  was  not  talking  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Justice.  You  proposed  to  put  wool  on  the  free  list.  There  is 
no  question  of  that.  That  will  bring  down  the  wages  of  the  wool- 
grower. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  In  regard  to  shoddy,  if  manufacturers  are  com- 
pelled, under  VQry  excessive  conditions,  to  buy  wool,  is  it  not  necessary 
for  them  to  use  shoddy  and  other  adulterants  so  as  to  bring  the  price 
within  the  reaeh  of  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Justice.  There  are  a  great  many  classes  of  wool  in  which  shoddy 
can  not  be  used.  It  is  impossible  to  use  shoddy  in  worsteds.  It  fol- 
lows that  if  by  competition  or  a^ny  other  cause  the  manufacturer  finds 
he  must  lower  the  price  before  he  can  sell  his  goods,  he  must  cheapen 
this  wool  with  an  adulterant,  or  go  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  the  selling  price  is  too  low  for  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  then  is  he  not  compelled  to  use  shoddy  or  other  adulter- 
ants so  as  to  secure  a  profit? 

Mr.  Justice.  He  can  not  sell  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Either  extreme  will  lead  largely  to  the  use  of 
shoddv  and  other  adulterants. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  presume  what  has  occurred  before  will  occur  again. 
The  necessity  of  capturing  the  markets  of  the  world  has  compelled  the 
English  to  get  a  market.  I  presume  that  is  on  account  of  competition. 
One  man  makes  goods,  and  his  neighbor  undersells  him  by  using  adul- 
terants. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  it  true  that  if  a  manufac^turer  is  compelled 
to  manufacture  upon  a  very  expensive  basis  and  to  buy  at  greatly 
enhanced  prices  the  raw  material  which  he  used,  he  must  use  shoddy 
in  order  to  get  within  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Justice.  If  Mr.  Whitman  must  compete  with  the  English  he 
will  have  to  use  shoddy,  if  they  are  using  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  shoddy  the  best  adulterant? 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is  the  cheapest. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  cheaper  than  cotton? 

Mr.  Justice.  This  article  is  worth  2^  cents  [indicating].  There  is  a 
duty  of  30  cents  on  this  when  it  is  imported.  This  article  was  brought 
over  by  a  man  in  his  pocket.  He  smuggled  it.  If  he  had  to  pay  duty 
on  it,  it  would  have  cost  him  32 J  cents  instead  of  2 J. 

The  Chairman.  The  McKinley  bill  not  only  increased  the  tariff  on 
wool,  but  it  increased  the  tariff  on  shoddy.    Why  was  that? 

Mr.  Justice.  The  object  is  to  keep  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  using  cotton  and  other  adulterants  instead 
of  shoddy  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  We  can  not  adulterate  wool  with  cotton  without  being 
detected. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  increased  cost  of 
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sncli  clotbing,  if  porcliased  UDcler  the  i-eceiit  tariff  lav,  woald  be  sbtmt 
90  ceD.sT 

Mr.  .lusTiCE.  Tea,  air. 

Ttie  Ohaibman.  That  is  simply  tbe  increased  cost  in  the  price  of  tba 
wool  in  the  goods  1 

Mr.  .TiTBTicE.  It  would  be  the  difference  between  the  price  of  wbtd  la 
America  and  London. 

The  Chairman.  As  that  passes  through  the  hands  of  t^ejobbar, 
the  wholesaler,  the  retailer,  and  the  consumer,  is  not  that  90  ecoti 
iucreasiDg  all  the  time,  or  does  it  remain  stationary  1 

Mr.  Justice.  If  the  merchants  are  doing  business  the;  are preHWed 
to  make  on  everytliing. 

The  Uhaibman.  Yon.  were  speaking  of  the  different  prices  of  wwif 


and  yoa  said  the  free-wool  price  of  that  Colorado  wool  was  6  eaBti| 
the  London  price  is  tii  cents.  Your  idea  is  that  if  the  tariff  out  WOM 
were  removed  we  would  have  free-trade  prices! 


Mr.  JiiBTiCE.  London  prices  would  dominate  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  wool,  particalurly  A 
wool,  regulates  the  price  in  London  T 

Mr.  Justice.  Not  always. 

The  Chaibuan.  Do  the  Germans  or  the  French  imporii  wool  to  tUt 
conntry. 

Mr.  Justice.  To  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  London  is  a  free  market,  Midi  If 
we  had  a  free  market  could  we  not  Import  direct  from  Anstraliat 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  beUef  is  that  we  woald  have  to  unnort  fav  wav 
of  London T 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,8lr;  and  I  woold  like  to  ^ve  j 
English  vessels  are  heavily  subsidized.  They  hoi 
world,  because  they  are  protected. 

Mr.  Bynuh.  The  English  vessels  are  not  subsidi 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir:  they  are. 

Mr.  Bynum.  No:  they  are  not 

The  Chairman.  We  will  go  into  that  question  s< 

Mr.  Justice.  There  is  a  gentleman  iti  this  room  ^ 
the  facts. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  by 
o  I  woolen  goods  the  American  wool-producer  gets 
tariff  in  the  price  he  gets  for  his  wool. 

Mr.  Justice.  Whenever  a  nation  is  raising  lew 
the  producer,  having  no  surplus,  gets  the  benefit 
When  he  raises  a  surplus  the  markets  of  the  wi 
price. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  yoa.  Yoorproposi 
effect  of  that  is  at  Che  present  time  to  doable  the  pr 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  what  do  yoa  think  of  the  justici 
law  that  doubles  the  cost  to  the  poor  people  in  th 
the  prime  necessities  of  life  for  the  benefit  of  the  r 
Mexico  1 

Mr.  Justice.  I  think  it  is  proper  and  right 
equivalent  for  it  many  times  over.     I  illustrated  t) 
of  the  averKge  increase  in  the  clip  of  the  fanner  of 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  number  of  producers 
do  produce  more  than  the;;  \ufe. 
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IVIr.  Justice.  That  is  true  in  the  case  of  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Breadstuffs,  meat,  and  cotton  are  in  that  category. 
We  sold  $3,000,000  worth  of  breadstuffs  last  year.  We  have  free-trade 
prices  for  cotton  and  meat,  and  generally  for  whatever  we  have  to  sell 
in  the  outside  markets.  « 

Mr.  Justice.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  threatened  tariff 
changes,  putting  wool  on  the  free  list  and  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
woolen  goods,  was  paralyzing  manufacturing  industries  in  this  country 
to-day. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  mills  which  have 
shutdown  are  taking  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  their  machinery! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  that  kind.  If  there  is  such 
a  manufacturer  he  is  a  cunosity. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  American  Wool  Eeporter  a  fair  paper t 

Mr.  Justice.  I  think  the  information  you  get  in  that  paper  is  not  cor- 
rect. The  Philadelphia  reporter  of  that  paper  called  on  us  for  our 
market  quotations  and  I  declined  to  give  them  to  him,  because  I  said 
they  would  not  report  it  correctly  and  would  make  me  say  the  reverse 
of  what  I  meant  to  say.  Therefore  I  did  not  give  them  the  information. 
I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bennett,  the  proprietor  of  the  paper,  in 
which  he  says:  "  If  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.  won't  give  you  the  quota- 
tions get  all  you  can  and  guess  at  the  rest,  because  the  Wool  Eeporter 
must  have  the  correct  quotations.''    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  dislike  to  say  so,  but  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
more  confidence  in  that  than  in  your  company. 

Mr.  Justice.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and 
I  would  rather  not  discuss  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  Republican,  is  he  not! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  think  he  is  a  Democrat.  His  neighbors  here  will 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  American  Wool  Eeporter  for  Septem- 
ber, 1893.  In  one  of  the  columns  it  gives  a  list  of  the  mills  which  have 
resumed. 

Mr.  elusTiCE.  Does  it  say  "have  resumed f^  They  have  reduced 
wages  25  per  cent.    Does  he  say  thatt 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Justice.  He  should  have  said  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  on  the  opposite  page  there  is  a  list  of 
the  woolen  mills  that  have  resumed,  and  among  others  is  the  mill  at 
Fall  Eiver. 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  a  cotton  mill. 

The  Chairman.  It  reports  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  other 
mills. 

Mr.  Justice.  If  he  published  that  as  a  woolen  mill  it  shows  his 
information  is  not  reliable. 

The  chairman  read  a  list  of  mills  which  it  is  said  had  resumed. 
Among  others  mentioned  wa«  the  Sawyer  Works,  of  Dover,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  happen  to  know  about  the  Sawyer  Works.  I  received 
a  letter  from  them  before  I  came  down  here.  We  sold  them  wool 
largely,  and  hearing  that  they  contemplated  resuming,  we  ofteredthem 
wool  on  a  basis  of  40  cents,  scoured,  which  we  had  refused  to  sell  the 
first  of  last  March  for  60  cents.  We  offered  that  as  an  inducement  for 
them  to  buy,  but  they  replied  that  they  would  not  have  any  use  for 
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vool  for  some  time;  so  that  starting  np  does  not  lielp  tbewoe1-g 
much. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Do  yon  know  that  wliea  irool  was  pot  on  tlM  ftw 
list  in  1867  there  was  an  iinmeuse  prodaction  iu  woolen  duUb  ia  tfeit 
coQDtry  and  there  was  pro»perity  in  tbat^usioetisT 

Mr.JDBTiOB.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  aware  of  that,  and  I  would  lite  HBM 
evideuce  of  it.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  wool  being  oo  llmtiMi 
Ust. 

Mr.  TuBKBS.  Is  that  sample  of  wool  from  New  Uexioo  an  aTarag* 
sample  I 

Mr.  JtJSTiOE.  It  ia  better  than  an  average.  It  is  a  safe  atatemmt  tD 
make  that  there  are  a  million  pounds  of  wool  raised  in  that  aaettoa 
which  is  inferior  to  this,  bat  which  no  man  will  take  to-day  ami  yiy 
more  than  the  freight  for  it. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  It  is  degraded  by  being  raised  on  alkali  laiidst 

Mr.  Justice,  It  is  a  poor  giiide.    The  sheep  have  been  pofwlylbd. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  that  grade  of  wool  a  large  element  in  the  markcfel 

Mr,  JusTifJB,  That  Territory  raises  a  great  deal  of  wool, 

Mr.  Fatnb.  Do  you  mean  that  this  wool  is  of  an  iuferiw  gradaf  Hi 
is  asking  about  inferiority. 

Mr.  Justice,  Both.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  poanis 
of  that  on  onr  market  at  10  to  12  cents.  On  a  free-trade  basia  it  ii  not 
worth  a  cent. 

Mr,  Tdbnbb.  Have  you  an  investment  in  wool  or  are  yon  a  »•■»■ 
factorerl 

-  Mr.  JiTBIiOB,  We  are  agents  for  Western  wool-growers.  WenoMrc 
wool  and  place  it  with  different  wool  maunfocturers  throaghoafe  Ite 
coautry,  selling  each  man  what  he  requires  for  his  business. 

Mr.  Whiting,  Are  yon  the  agent  of  the  wool-growe 
■who  buys  from  the  growerl 

Mr.  Justice.  We  ate  the  agents  of  the  grower.  Wei 
issippi  it  is  shipped  to  market  by  the  grower.  In  sec 
merchant  bnys  it  from  the  farmer. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  Have  yon  given  the  average  number  o 
flock -master  t 
'    Mr.  Justice,  It  would  be  about  200  sheep. 

Mr.  Tt7BNEB.  What  proportion  of  the  population  con 
owners  in  those  sections  f 

Mr.  Jttsticb.  [  do  not  recoUect  the  figures;  butlean 
number  of  flock  owners  are  a  million^  and  t^e  number 
ployed  by  th«n  amounts  to  anottier  million. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  would  say  that  was  an  average— 20( 
flock- master  T 

Mr.  Justice.  The  number  i>er  capita  of  owners  is  larg 
tions  than  in  others.  For  instance,  in  North  and  South 
ac0  as  few  as  five  or  six  siieep  to  a  ibrmer. 

Mr.  TtiRNEB.  What  whould  be  the  average,  taking  Uie 

Mr.  Justice.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  becaa 
many  sections  with  which  I  am  not  familiar. 

Mr.  Tdbneb.  What  is  the  necessity  for  these  mixturei 
ing  it  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  import  foreign  t 

Mr.  Justice.  Tliere  is  no  necessity  for  it.  America  ci 
protection,  raise  all  grades  of  merino  wool,  from  the  car 
thick  lock  wool.  I  stated  a  moment  ago  when  you  were  i 
that  a  man  in  this  country  had  manufactured  a  reel  0 
Sne  that  you  conld  draw  It  tUrougb  a  finger  ring.    That 
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West  Virginia.  It  can  be  prodnoed  there  now;  but  the  raising  of  the 
coarser  grade  of  wool  is  more  profit«'^ble. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  we  not  import  carpet  wools! 

Mr.  Justice.  Carpet  wools  are  imported. 

Mr.  Turner.  For  my  own  information,  1  want  to  know  why  Anstra 
lian  wools  are  imported  for  the  purposes  of  mixing  in  making  finer 
fabrics! 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is  because  the  Australian  wool  makers  the  soft  fin- 
ish. It  has  taken  the  place  of  the  thick  lock  wool  that  used  to  be 
raised  in  such  quantities  in  this  country.  We  have  raised  that  before, 
and  with  adequate  protection  we  can  do  it  again. 

Mr.  Turner.  As  a  dealer  familiar  with  the  trade,  what  time,  in  your- 
opinion,  would  be  reasonable  to  enable  the  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants to  adjust  themselves  to  the  change! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do  not  see  how  any  mills  can  make  goods  until  the 
change  comes.  The  McKinley  law  is  so  constructed  that  the  specific 
duty  on  a  i>ound  of  <»loth  is  four  times  the  duty  on  the  unwashed  wool. 
That  would  leave  no  specific  duty,  and  therefore  to  put  wool  on  the 
free  list  itself  without  any  further  action  would  lower  the  value  of  cloth 
44  cents  a  pound  at  once;  and  that  is  what  is  causing  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Turner.  Eegardless  of  any  allowance  of  time  before  the  act 
taking  eft'ect,  what  would  you  say! 

Mr.  Justice.  If  the  date  is  fixed  when  the  duty  will  be  removed, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  closing  the  mills.  If  there  was  an  assur- 
ance by  this  committee  that  it  would  not  i)as8,  or  by  the  President  that 
he  would  veto  any  bill  that  took  the  duty  off  goods  previous  to  one 
year  after  the  change,  1  think  the  mills  would  start  at  once. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  did  not  quite  get  my  question.  I  asked  what 
would  be  a  proi)er  period  of  time  as  a  notice  before  the  act  should  take 
effect  on  free  wool ! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  presume  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  on  an  average  wool 
is  brought  to  the  manufacturer  at  least  a  year  before  it  reaches  tlie 
back  of  the  consumer;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  middleman  is  holding  orders,  because  he*  expects  to  buy  cheaper 
later  on.  I  think  the  consumer  would  not  buy  at  once,  if  he  felt  he 
could  buy  cheaper  inside  of  a  year.  At  present  it  would  make  half  a 
dollar  difference  per  yard  on  a  three  pound  suit  of  clothes,  which  would 
be  $1.50. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  think  there  is  great  force  in  the  idea.  The  prote^'tive 
prices  ought  to  be  taken  care  of.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  what  you 
would  consider  reasonable  estimates  as  to  the  time  necessary. 

Mr,  Justice.  I  think  that  less  than  a  year  would  be  too  little  time 
to  be  allowed  under  the  present  uncertainty.  The  present  uncertainty 
is  almost  as  distressing  as  the  actual  change  would  be,  for  no  man  can 
make  any  calculations. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  In  answering  a  question  a  little  while  ago,  you 
estimated  that  there  was  90  cents'  worth  of  wool  in  the  price  of  a  3- 
pound  suit  of  clothes,  due  to  the  duty  on  the  wool  schedule;  and  now 
3  ou  estimate  $1.50. 

Mr.  Justice.  What  I  mean  is  this:  That  the  cost  of  a  suit  of  clothes 
i6  increased  90  cents  on  a  3-pound  suit  by  the  present  tariff  law, 
assuming  that  it  is  made  of  merino  wool. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Just  now  you  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  of 
Judge  Turner's,  that  the  duty  was  50  cents  a  pound  on  woolen  cloth. 

Mr.  Justice.  Nearly  50  cents.  For  instance,  the  duty  upon  a  pound 
of  doth  IB  four  times  the  duty  on  unwashed  wooL    IX  this  is  heavy 
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cloth,  for  inBtance,  30-ounce  goods,  thnt  would  make  a  differenee  of  9& 
cents  a  yard,  if  you  put  wool  on  the  I'ree  list. 

Mr.  BBEGKiHHiDiiB,  Yoo  HOW  indicate  tliat  there  vas  $1JS0  of  BB 
enhanced  priee,  hy  reason  of  tlie  tariH',  as  afiaiust  90  cents,  in  ZMfpoiue 
to  my  question.     How  do  you  make  that  ditfereucel 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is  heavier  giHids:  tliat  gives  the  result. 

Mr.  Bbeceinridoe.  Wliy  state  «1.50  to  Judge  Tamer,  and  90  ocntB 
to  my  question  1 

Mr.  Justice.  I  vaa  allowing  Tor  two  suits  of  clothes  at  90  eenta  a 
yard,  which  would  be  $1.80,  covering  the  difi'ereuce  for  man  and  wtfti 

ikfr.  Bbeckinbidob.  Were  you  talking  then  of  weight? 

Mr.  JuHTiCE,  I  was  talking  of  the  difi'ereuce  which  it  would  nuke  to 
the  f^irmer,  and  I  assume  he  had  two  suits  of  clothes,  which,  at  90  oentB 
each,  would  be  11.80  for  himself  and  wife. 

Mr.  BBECKiKBmoB.  In  a  3-pound  suit  of  clothes,  do  yoa  holdttat 
90  cents  is  the  only  enhanced  price  by  reason  of  the  tarifi'l 

Mr.  Justice.  By  no  means. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Yon  simply  mean  that  it  is  due  to  the  e 
taxation  on  the  woolf 

Mr.  JusTiOB.  It  is  due  to  the  difierence  in  free  wool,  otha 
remaining  the  same;  lahor,  for  instance.  It  is  generally  assi 
believe — because  I  am  more  or  less  familiar  with  your  views — tiiat  job 
all  disclaim  any  act  that  would  lower  wages,  and  therefore  I  sommn 
you  only  make  such  changes  as  would  put  raw  material  on  the  ftnallit 
You  wonid  make  no  change  as  to  operatives.  That  would  make  a  dif- 
ference of  90  cents  on  the  wool  iu  a  3-poiiud  suit. 

Mr.  Geab.  There  is  a  general  impression  among  some  people  l&at  if 
you  transported  those  sheep  to  the  Argentine  Itepubhc  the  quality  ot 
the  wool  would  deteriorate  by  reason  of  climatic  conditions. 

Mr.  Justice.  It  has  not  been  the  case  when  sheep 
exported.  I  have  only  two  instances  of  that  kind  in  mint 
the  sheep  of  F.  Julius  Lamount.  They  were  a  cross  of  niei 
were  shown  in  competition  with  the  finest  sheep  of  Europe, 
had  been  taken  by  an  Australian  nobleman.  They  proti 
new  jury  awarded  the  prize.  The  American  sheep  swept  tl 
was  better  in  staple  and  finer  in  strength  of  fiber.  The  w 
jected  to  microscopic  measurement  and  showed  2,600'  fibere 
The  Australian  is  2,000  to  the  inch. 

Mr.  Geae.  Yoasay  that  if  yon  take  one  hundred  of  tho» 
sheep  to  the  Argentine  liepublic  the  wool  would  be  the  st 
here,  yielding  perhaps  a  little  less  dirt.  'Xhoi-e  would  be  i 
the  fiber  1 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Geab.  Would  the  fineness  be  affected  T 

Mr.  Justice.  If  the  sheep  is  sickly  the  wool  is  dead, 
sick  his  hair  is  thick.    That  applies  to  wool.    In  a  fine  uo 
will  produce  the  same  wool  as  in  the  Argentine  Republic 

Mr.  BuRBOWS.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  wo  im 
carpet  wools  1 

Mr.  Justice.  We  raise  some  carpet  wools. 

Mr.  Bdbbowb.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  we  raised 
wools  1 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBBOWB.  When* 

Mr.  Justice.  When  wool  was  higher;  along  about  187( 
carpet  wools  tlien  at  3U  cents  a  pound.    At  that  time 
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filled  with  Navaho  sheep.  That  was  before  railroads  were  built.  As 
soon  as  railroads  were  built,  ^ome  of  our  Yankees  from  New  York 
and  other  places  introduced  merino  bucks.  They  immediately  began 
to  produce  merinos,  and  are  now  raising  a  great  many  of  that  kind. 
Wool  there  to-day  is  worth  so  little  that  nobody  will  pay  for  it.  The 
Mexican  population  cut  off  the  wool  with  a  knife.  Sometimes  they 
only  get  a  pound  and  a  half. 

Mr.  BuBEOWS.  Would  it  be  profitable  to  produce  carpet  wools  t 

Mr.  Justice.  If  the  duty  on  carpet  wool  was  12  or  16  i)er  cent  it 
would,  because  the  sheep  make  excellent  mutton.  But  under  the 
McKinley  bill  (which  is  now  virtually  repealed)  we  know  that  no  ranch- 
inan  can  produce  wool  at  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  BBECKmBiDGE.  You  Say  that  you  act  as  agent  in  a  great  many 
instances.    When  do  they  receive  pay! 

Mr.  Justice.  The  country  storekeeper  or  banker  supplies  the  wool- 
grower.  The  banker  or  storekeeper  gets  the  wool  crop  and  ships  it  to 
the  Eastern  market,  and  the  woolgrower  draws  against  it. 

Mr.  Whiting.  He  does  not  receive  any  profit! 

Mr.  Justice.  He  simply  gets  back  his  loan.  In  Montana,  which  I 
believe  is  the  most  successful  woolgrowing  State  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Eiver,  it  is  usual  for  local  bankers  and  storekeepers  to  supply 
what  is  needed,  and  when  the  wool  is  shipped  the  local  creditor  takes 
charge  of  the  wool  and  consigns  it  to  the  Eastern  market;  and,  if  he  is 
the  banker  or  merchant  he  draws  against  it.  It  is  usual  to  draw  15 
cents.  It  was  this  year  only  6  cents.  This  year  they  are  in  debt,  and 
the  bankers  are  compelling  them  to  sell  their  sheep  to  satisfy  their 
claims.  Sheep  are  going  out  by  the  carload  to  Chicago  for  mutton. 
The  sheep  supply  wiU  be  decreased  very  soon.  * 

Mr.  Tabsney.  What  is  mountain  wool  used  fort 

Mr.  Justice.  It  makes  excellent  cloth,  because  it  is  cleaner.  It  is 
nearer  the  quality  of  Australian  wool  than  any  raised  in  America. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Wool  in  the  mountains  does  not  stop  growing  on  the 
sheep  when  winter  comes  out 

Mr.  Justice.  The  mountains  are  more  favorable  to  the  production 
of  wool. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  wool  stops  growing,  and 
where  it  stops  growing  there  is  a  joint  in  the  wool  which  renders  it 
uufit  to  use  in  making  clothiugT 

Mr.  Justice.  The  strength  of  the  fiber  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  the  animal.  If  the  animal  is  starved  there  will  be  a  joint  in  the 
wool.  In  the  mountains,  if  the  fodder  gets  scarce,  the  sheep  will  be 
poorly  fed,  and  you  will  find  that  when  a  sheep  is  ill  fed  there  will  be 
a  poor  or  weak  place  in  the  fiber.  It  stops  when  the  sheep  is  put  on 
grass.  When  fed  on  grass  the  fiber  grows  stronger  and  better;  and 
when  there  is  a  joint  it  displays  a  weak  place. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Is  not  that  peculiar  to  that  section! 

Mr.  Justice.  It  only  occurs  when  grass  gets  scarce. 

Mr.  Bynum.  How  many  woolgrowers  in  the  United  States  do  you 
estimate  as  dex>ending  upon  the  wool  industry  t 

Mr.  Justice.  I  take  my  views  second  hand.  I  got  them  from  Judge 
Lawrence,  of  Ohio,  who  is  supposed  to  know  more  about  the  wool- 
growers  of  the  United  States  than  anybody  else;  and  he  estimates  that 
there  are  about  a  million  owners.  He  estimates  that  each  one  employs 
at  least  one  other;  so  that  two  million  men  would  have  no  employment 
if  the  wool  industry  were  destroyed. 

Mr.  Bynum,  What  is  the  total  clip  in  the  United  States! 
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Hr.  Justice.  It  is  t6C,000,000.  It  wub  330,000,000  ponnda  at  X 
ceots  a  pound. 

Mr.  Uynuh.  With  two  million  of  people  engaged  Id  it,  it  woald  nafe* 
t33  a  year  eaeli.  Don't  yon  think  that  tliey  ought  to  go  into  MBV 
other  vocation  T 

Mr.  Justice.  If  that  were  all.  These  eheep  make  a  markafe  Ar 
2,000,000  bnshels  of  »lber  products. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  clip  is  only  worth  «6G,000,000.  Yoa  faava  to  ftj 
all  these  expenaes  out  of  that.  These  men  have  to  pay  for  ha^  nni| 
and  all  the  other  expenses,  and  get  only  $33  a  piece  of  the  iDdBataf. 
Would  it  not  lie  more  profitable  to  get  into  other  labor? 

Mr.  Justice.  A  great  nuuiy  of  tlit'so  iiople  would  have  no  utTiar 
labor  to  go  to. 

Mr.  Btnuu.  Is  itnot  ii  fnct  thiitwool  is  more  of  a  by-prodoott  fOa 
profit  is  in  raising  mutton  t 

Mr.  Justice.  N^o,  sii ;  that  is  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  Tabrney.  Do  you  know  that  a  lai-ge  number  of  sheep  — *—  •■ 
Nebraska  never  shear  t)ie  sheep  at  alii 

Mr.  Justice.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Bynuu.  You  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
sheep  is  diminishing  in  this  country  by  reason  of  ttie  redac 
tarifi'  since  1SS3. 

Mr.  Justice.  Owing  to  inadequate  protection. 

Mr.  Byhum.  And  tlie  large  increase  from  1867  ap  to  thai 
caused  by  a  transfer  of  the  sheep  to  the  arid  regions ;  bnt  aa 
try  became  settled  ap  the  business  died  out,  as  it  has  is 
States.    Texas  bad  at  one  time  nearly  7,000,000  sheep. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  reasou  of  the  decrease  in  Texas  was  th 
pie  fonnd  a  more  pro&table  bnsiness.  The  sheep  that  ver 
have  been  shifted  to  another  field.    Tbey  are  still  in  Uncle  f 

Mr.  Bynum.  Texas  had  7,000,000  sheep,  and  they  have 
immensely  year  by  yearl 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynuu.  Do  yon  attribnte  that  to  the  efTeots  of  the  ta 
you  explain  why  it  is  that  in  France  and  Germany  and  i 
Kingdom,  where  they  have  Iree  wool,  the  number  of  sheep  has 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  uot  correct.  I  think  it  is  more  lik^ 
have  decreased. 

Mr.  Bynuv.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fitctt 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is.  In  scien 
ing,  the  production  per  head  has  increased ;  the  nnmber  of 
duciug  the  increased  amount  must  have  been  pro|>ortinDatel 

Mr.  Bymum.  Do  you  uot  know  that  the  nnmber  of  shi 
United  Kingdom  has  increased  with  a  lew  years! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  think  it  would  take  me  only  a  few  minutes  t 
that  they  have  largely  increased.    After  that  tbey  remained 

Mr.  Justice.  There  are  no  merino  sheep  raised  in  Engli 
produced  nothing  but  the  coarsest  wool.  England  has  to 
tralia  for  her  wool  snpply. 

Mr.  Bykum.  Perhaps  that  would  be  more  profitable  for  ni 

Mr.  Justice.  It  would  destroy  906,000,000  worth  of  shet 
put  wool  on  the  free  list  the  sheep  will  be  gone,  if  you  reali 
est  expectations  on  free  wool.  The  nest  genenttions  would 
them  back. 

Mr.  Byhum.  We  bad  more  shoei)  per  capita  it)  1.850  t^ 
now,  bad  ve  notl 
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Mr.  Justice.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  We  use 
more  wool  per  capita  than  axiy  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Bynum.  There  is  not  enough  wool  produced  to  clothe  the  civil- 
ized world. 

Mr.  Justice.  Assuming  that  no  more  people  will  wear  clothing,  the 
world's  supply  has  been  gaining  on  the  consumption  rapidly.  Hence 
the  decline  in  value.  The  decline  in  Australian  wool  has  been  30  per 
cent  in  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Btnum.  Has  not  that  been  on  account  of  the  working  in  of 
shoddy! 

Mr.  Justice.  Why  talk  about  the  decrease  of  Uncle  Sam's  pasture! 
Since  the  tariff  of  1867  it  has  increased  90  i)er  cent;  but  it  has  been 
transferred  from  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Has  not  pasturing  been  done  in  New  Mexico,  where  you 
say  you  can  get  good  wool  so  low  ! 

Mr.  Justice.  You  could  make  a  good  market  for  wool  in  thirty  days. 
It  would  require  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen  to  make  the  best  wool  mar- 
ket in  the  world  in  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Ohio  does  not  produce  enough  wool  to  clothe  her  own 
people. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do  not  know ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  witb  free  wool  ? 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  has  it  to  do  with  protection!  We  have  protected 
sheep  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  have  shown  from  these  tables  that  the  flocks  have 
had  inadequate  protection  and  have  decreased.  I  have  sliowu  that  the 
London  value  of  wool  is  1 J  to  4  cents  ai>ound  for  liocky  Mountain  wool. 
That  is  all  that  it  is  worth  to  the  grower,  according  to  the  London 
prices. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Do  you  suggest  protection  for  the  benefit  of 
the  man  in  New  Mexico  as  well  as  the  man  in  Ohio!  Is  not  one  a  great 
disadvantage! 

Mr.  Justice.  We  are  all  in  the  same  country;  we  are  all  Americans; 
and  we  are  all  of  the  same  family. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Why  confine  it  to  Americans! 

Mr.  Justice.  You  are  legislating  for  the  American  people.  What 
helps  a  man  in  (me  sec^tion  helps  him  in  another. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  legislate  for  the  New 
Mexican! 

Mr.  Justice.  In  New  Mexico  to-day  the  industry  of  the  people  if 
silver  mining  and  woolgrowing. 

Mr.  Whiting.  You  make  money,  whether  the  woclgrower  does  c 
not. 

Mr.  Justice.  If  the  woolgrower  does  not  have  wool,  1  'will  notmaV. 
any  money.  If  you  put  wool  on  the  free  list,  you  Avill  legislate  me  ot 
of  business.     We  would  rather  handle  American  wool. 


August  31, 189sS. 

Hon.  William  Lawrence,  of  Bellefontaine,  president  of  the  Ohic 
Woolgrowers  Association,  delivered  an  address  to  the  members  iu 
Grange  Uall  at  the  State  fair  grounds  yesterday  afternoon.  lion.  L.  B, 
Wing,  of  Newark,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

lie%o\ved/l\x2X  tho  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States  ran,  and    '^with  full  nnd 
adequate  protection  for  the  wool  industry,"  will  8ooni)roduce  all  tho  wool  atd  wt.t 
ton  Deeded  for  consuiuptiou  in  the  Uuited  States. 
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Ursoli'ttl.  TIi:it  \'rrr  Wool.  ;i>i  !ic»\v  thi' ilcrhu'i*!  polli'v of  tin-  IV(>Hii1ont aiid  the  DejAO- 
fi'alif  iiiM.inritv  in  ('nn;:r«'>s,  n\  ill  Mil»staii!iallv  drstiny  tlio  AiiitTii'iiii  wool  iutliiatxy 
and  tlirrrWv  injuriniisly  alVi'«'l  alliitht'is,  i-sjuM-ially  ilopivssiii^  tlio  price  of  farm  piwt- 
iicts  and  iiiipairiii.u  tin*  xaluc  dt'  t.irins. 

Ursniml,  ihat  thi-  wind  urn  \vii>«  ni'  Ohio  ami  of  llio  Tniti'd  Statos  are  eaniestlj' 
iir^i-d  to  (ijiposc  till*  noniinatiiMi  nr  tdi^-tiun  of  any  I'andirl.iti'    for  any  prilitical  office 
wliit  will  not  ta\or  t'nll  and  :tdi<|n:iti'  protrri  imi  tor  tlie  wool  iiiiUi>try. 

/i*fxf»/f-«'r/.  That  ina^iinrnh  :i>  the  I't'i'cnt  }>anic  and  tin*  i-uniiiiiie<l  monetary  sfcrin- 
^nn-y  ooinnicnccd  with  i  In- export  ot'iroid.onr  niMt?<«s:irv  vi-nnMly  into  so  Ic^lMliite 'Uuit 
w«'  will  crasi-  iniportinv:  woo]  whi^'h  i-unn*M  iliiriiy  i'roui  i-oniitrifH  that  taktt  siilMtaa- 
tially  notiiin«;  iVoni  us  in  rctnrn  hnt  ^old. 

lirsotn'd.  That  tht.'  w<Md;;n>wiM*s  of  Ohio  and  of  ihi*  rnittMl  States  are  earuestly 
iiiX*''l  to  at  tent!  the  mass  nn'ilin:;  of  wo.)l;»n»wrr«.,  wool  dcaliTH.  the*  cot  ton -plan  t«n, 
the  fannci's  and  nn'mbiTS  of  ^ran;*)-  or>;:ini/ations  in  the  l.iiitt'd  States,  ou  the  ^tli 
and  L*J)th  davH  of  SfptrnilM-r.  IM»:!.  at  .\>.m  inldy  Ilall.  nn  tlui  ^oniida  of  the  World's 
Culnnildan  i'x|>oNition.  at  ('Iiii-auo.  avid  also  to  attend  <iii  tin*  rdh  (»f  Oi.'tober,  at  the 
sanit*  phu't'ahove  nnMitiitned.  a  nn-itinLrof  the  National  Assoriatiuii  i»f  Wool  Growen, 
to  ri'oi'^ani/o  tin-  association,  elect  a  ]»te.sidcnt.  a  vice-]>resident  from  each  State  and 
Territory,  ami  other  otlicers,  ami  aid  in  serurin;^  the  ol>jei  tM  aff»re8»icl. 

Whereas,  under  prf»]>er  prottM-tion  the  I'niied  States  would  80on  have  100,000,000 
Bhiy-]).  whii'h,  with  the  lamls,  Unildin;:s.  ami  tarni  im)deinentH  required  for  them  wonM 
add  !iCi<)0.(NM).(NNItoour  taxable  wealth,  and  uive  millions  in  the  employ  men  t  of  Ia>*or 
and  hrinx  an  annual  ineonie  in  wool  and  mutton  of  •fi'(X),(N)0.lN)0  and  make  a  vastly 
iiiereasiMl  deniaml  for  ])astnra^e.  hay,  corn,  and  oats,  all  of  which  will  be  substan- 
tially destroyed  hy  free  wool  and  mutton,  hrint^in*;  devastation  three-fold  greater 
than  the  d«'strueti«)n  of  all  our  *n)U\  and  silver  mines;  therefore 

liesolredf  That  such  IH'O  wool  an<l  mutton  would  he  the  coloHsal  political  crime  of 
the  age. 

Followiiiji:  is  the  sp<»e(!h  of  Judge  Lawrence  in  full: 

Genilnnrn  of  thv  (thio  WoohjrtnwriC  Asi*onfition  : 

A^ain  we  have  asseinhled  to  take  counsel  to<refher  on  the  subject  of  sheep  hna- 
hundry.  including  the  production  of  wool  and  mutton,  an<l  to  coiinider  the  means  by 
which*  it  may  he  sutMciently  enlarged  and  nnide  tairly  remuneratixe  and  proaperons^ 

1.  All  the  peoph'  aro  interested  in  sheep  hushandry  and  its  increase.  It  would  bea 
great  mistake  to  supitosu  that  this  association  in  in  any  respect  in  antagonism  to  any 
interest  or  indnstr>  of  any  of  our  Ann>riean  eiti/ens.  A  little  more  than  half  the 
]>cople  of  the  I'nited  States  are  cii;:aged  in  agricultural  jmrsnits.  including  the  pro- 
duction of  cere.'ils.  grass,  hay.  sheep,  horsvs.  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  rice,  suicaTy  cot- 
ton, ttdiacco,  txarden  vegetaMes,  etc.  It  is  conceded  on  all  hantlsthat  there  is  over- 
production in  all  these  except  wo(d,  mutton,  sugar,  rice,  and  tohacco.  The  oonse- 
(|Uence  of  overproduction  is  unremiinirrative  jirices.  The  overpmduotion.oan  and 
should  he  relieved  hy  devoting  to  slice])  hushandry  a  part  of  tlit^  lauds  now  depress- 
ing prices  with  their  tooahundant  supplies.  Thu>«  the  enlargement  of  sheep  Uidus- 
try  would  improve  the  condition  of  all  our  other  a;:ricultural  iiulnstries. 

Mi>re  than  half  of  the  (MN).(i(H),(HN)  pounds  of  wool  on  the  unwaHhed  basis  annually - 
consunn-d  in  the  I'nited  States  is  imported  ii.*  the  form  of  wool  and  woolen jFOOds. 
We  can,  under  proper  e<unlitions,  prodm-e  all  needed  wools.  In  order  to  do  this  out 
tlocks.  now  numheringless  than  .".c),ik)ojk)«)  sheej»,  should  he  increased  to  100:000,000. 
This  would  reiiuiroan  increas*'  of  .l,tKM),(HH)  sheep,  as  the  fair  pniportion  for  Ohio^ 
and  tliis  would  make  au  increased  demand  lor  1,(H.M>,0^N)  hushels  of  com  for  stock 
sheep,  and  for  1,(MK)JNM)  mutton  sheep,  nearly,  if  not  (piito.  r>,(HX\()(K')  bushels  more^  or 
a  total  of  T.iHNi.iiOtl.  worth  an  average  of  $lM(N).(KX).  The  demand  thus  made  for  pas- 
turage, hay,  and  oats  would  in  like  manner  aid  ]»resent  oxerproductiou,  would  give 
inereased  emploxmeul  to  lahor  to  care  for  >liecp,  lalxu-  to  ]iroduce  crops,  JaboT  to 
clear  and  improve  lands.  An  additiiui  of  l,(MN),iHHit»»  our  sheep  would,  at  fair  prices, 
add  to  the  wealth  of  our  fanners  j{!1().<HH).(M)i)  in  the  value  of  sheep  and  to  tiieir 
annual  inromes  for  wo(d$(>.<N)(),(M)(>.  andfl,INM),()0<)  tor  mutton,  or  a  total  of  $10,000,000. 

And  all  this  would  add  to  the  value  of  farms.  Kvery  farmer  in  Ohio  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  success  and  in<rcabe  of  shec]!  husbandry,  whether  ho  owuB  ahe^ 
or  not. 

Kvery  other  citizen  is  interested.     Aiiricnlture  is  the  loundution  on  which  all  other 
industries  are  huilt.     If  fanners  c:in  not   pros]ier  none  of  our  indnstrial  or  other 
classes  can.     An  inerease  id'  shei>p  hushandry  would  make  an  increased  demand  fuT 
Hkilled  lahor  to  furnish  huilding  materials,  toeiert  ailditional  sheep  barns,  and  ta  ..- 
make  additional  agricultural  implements. 

It  would  inerease  the  business  of  wttol  dealer^  and  to  add  to  the  work  of  railraad 
trans)>ortation.    The  protits  of  sheep  hushaiidr\  under  pnjper  eondiiioua  and  the    . 
advantages  to  farmers  not  engaged  in  it  would  ad<lto  their  linaucial  ability  to  buUd 
houses,  to  buy  farm  im]dements,  to  palroni/<-  Mho(ds.  colleges,  churches,  ItnufrroioMt 
enterprises;  and  genciaUy  a\V  Ymt&wWft  VL^fcCwl  among  men. 
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HOW  IT  WORKS. 

A  mannfaoturer  of  drain  tile  recently  eairt:  "The  prospect  of  free  wool  has 
reduced  the  price,  and  now  I  will  get  cheaper  clothing.  The  free-wool  i)olicy  of 
Grover  Cleveland  snits  me." 

Jnst  then  his  mail  came  in  with  three  letters  from  different  farmers  saying  in  sub- 
stance each:  **  I  had  intended  to  buy  a  largo  quantity  of  tile  for  my  farm,  some  of 
which  I  had  conditionally  ordered,  but  owing  to  the  low  price  of  wool  I  will  not  be 
able  to  buy."  The  tile  manufacturer  remarked:  "  The  profits  on  the  tile,  the  saleof 
which  I  have  lost,  would  have  bought  all  tlie  woolen  goods  required  for  mo  and  my 
family  for  years.    I  am  no  longer  for  free  wo<il." 

And  this  is  only  a  sample  case,  which  illustrates  the  relation  of  the  wool  industry 
to  all  clauses  depending  on  patronage  or  wages. 

FREE  WOOL  WILL  NOT  GIVE  CHRAPXR  CLOTHING. 

All  experience,  too,  has  shown  that  if  we  permit  foreign  producers  to  destroy 
any  of  our  industries,  we  are  thereby  made  dependent  on  them  for  suppIieH,  and  with 
the  foreign  monopoly  they  will  then  dictate  prices,  and  our  people  will  pay  higher 

S rices  than  they  would  to  home  producers,  and  what  is  even  worse,  as  our  own  pro- 
uction  is  diminished  the  means  of  buying  foreign  products  will  be  reduced,  and, 
too,  often  destroyed. 

II.  Free  wool  will  destroy  our  American  wool  industry.  Every  intelligent  man 
who  has  studied  the  subject  knows  that  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States  can- 
not successfully  compete  with  the  woolgrowers  of  Australia,  the  Argentin*;  Kepublic, 
of  South  Africa,  and  other  countries  similarly  situatod.  The  two  countries  first 
named  have  each  over  100,000,000  sheep. 

Sheep  in  these  countries  require  little  or  no  winter  feeding.  Pasturage  costs  noth- 
ing, or  at  most,  in  some  localities,  only  a  few  cents  an  acre.  Sheep  are  kept  on 
ranches,  with  from  5,000  up  to  l,000,OiH)  in  numbers. 

Mr.  Wallace,  for  the  last  four  years,  until  recently,  the  American  consul  at  Mel- 
bourne, in  a  letter,  April  14,  says  of  the  cost  of  producing  first-class  good  Merino 
wool  in  Australasia:  *'I  have  the  testimony  of  more  than  fifty  station  owners,  who 
keep  accurate  records,  that  their  expenses  amonnt  to  £75  per'  1,000  heatl  of  sheep ; 
that  is  $.364.99,  or  36^  cents  per  head,  and  returns  show  about  6  pounds  per  sheep,  or  12 
cents  per  pound  for  wool  in  the  grease.  This  can  be  relied  upon.''  See,  also,  Si>ecial 
Consular  Report  State  Department  on  Australian  Sheep  and  Wool,  1892,  p.  205.  Aus- 
tralian wool  in  the  grease  will  not  shrink  in  scouring  more,  and  frequently  not  quite 
BO  much,  as  Ohio  washed  Merino.  Theodore  Justice,  an  eminent  wool  merchant,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  a  letter  August  23  says: 

"The  Australian  shippers  can  ship  [wool]  by  sea  [to  Boston]  at  one-half  cent  per 
pound,  where  many  of  the  American  woolgrowers  <m  the  ranches  [in  the  new  State's 
and  Territories]  have  to  pay  in  freight  3  cents  per  pound.  This  ah)ne  bars  the  Ameri- 
can woolgrower  from  competition  with  the  Australian  woolgrower  even  in  our  own 
[Atlantic]  seaboard  markets  where  American  wools  are  sold.'^ 

In  other  countries  inferior  grades  of  wool  are  produced  at  much  less  prices  than  in 
Australia. 

There  is  an  unerring  mode  of  ascertaining  the  foreign  cost  of  wool,  which  is  shown 
by  cost  of  imports,  as  follows : 

The  imports  of  wool  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1893,  were: 


Kind  of  wool. 


Class  1 

ClAHA  2 

CIhsa  3 


Quantity. 


Potnidn. 
43.311,r»65 
6, 730, 201 
118,386,070 


Value. 


$7, 877. 676 

1, 466,  WL 

11,720,863 


Importer's 
ooHtn. 


CenU. 
17 

21.77 
0.90 


The  foreign  wool  thus  costing  17  cents  is  chiefly  Australian  unwashed  merino, 
nearly  equalto  best  Ohio  washed ;  that  costing  21.77  cents,  chiefl.v  washed  long  wool, 
equal  to  our  best  Ohio  washed,  Shropshire,  Southdown,  Lincoln,  etc.,  and  the  class 
3  wools  similar  to  the  native  Mexican  or  common  coarse  unwashed  wools  of  Texas, 
New  ^lexico,  et<i. 

.  These  are  the  prices  which  wools  would  command  at  Boston,  on  the  ba.His  of  the 
import  prices,  to  which  should  be  added  about  1  cent  x^er  pound  for  freight  and 
charges. 

The  true  test  of  the  price  of  wool  is  the  value  of  the  scoured  wool. 
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Tlie  riilloniii};  liililc,  |>ri<i»in-i1  by  Jimtii'i',  llnti'man  &■  Co.,  nliowa  tbe  BmIob  prlew 
uf  ffuolfi  at  ]>l:ii.-cn  of  [iriHlnt'lion  iir  Bliipmuut  in  (U«  Uiittfd  Stnteo  on  tbm  balii.if 
LonilOTl  Trve-wool  prto-K,  Anj^iiHt  1,  W,\l: 


>r  itiife  tlip  Tiiir  rost  to  wooltp^iv-t^rB  in  tho  United  Qlilia 
I  iH  wi'll  iiiidoi'Ntnud.     AVilh  IVco  wiinl,  AiuerlcKa  vool- 
gntvion  vaa  am  siiftamiiily  rmtipi'tc  ivilli  fon-ign  woolcitin-cni.     It  is  AVidsotthat 
fi'i^n  wool  will  MUb^tantiull)'  ilcjiliiiy  tliii  Anii-ripiin  niiul  iniliiHtrv. 

IK.  How  to  iiiuiutiiin  iiiiil  iuTPiiai;  the  AiiKsriiim  wiml  iniliistiy.— Proteottoti m*- 
tei'tN.  A HiiBluiuiitly  iirutuftitH tui'itr  w<n)ld  ki'cp  iiiit  all fun-ifjii  wuol;  Uir<nild£'n 
to  AiiiiTit'iin  woiilgrdwerH  t)ii'  oxrliislrn  privtliijee  of  Hii|inl,v<nK  all  i){>eded  JbrMB- 
niiiiilitinu  iu  tliin  ciiiiiitry,  biipiniHu  thn  tiirinlnw  reijiiiroil  uiiporten  top»$la~ 
poiinil  lor  the  privilege  ol'  Hclliii^  liiroiKii  wool.  Kvery  iiiiin  ciiu  see  nona  wonU  b* 
iiupurU'il.  Our  llurkM  wuiilil  rood  lie  imTOiuufl  BiiRlriiMitl;  toaupnly  &]),  and  hOB* 
comiintitioii  wonlil  Hefiiire  wool  iit  llm  fiiir  cost  iit  )>niiliiati<)n.  The  rftte  of  datf 
wDiilil  ho  not  iiHTcly  iiroti-ptivo,  hnt  nbwliiti'lf  pvohiliitiny.  Tliin  proT^  flikt  k 
tiirilt'  inii  hu  iniwlr  lo  nivr  oiii'  wiiolgrowvra  the  privil.-fit  of  xiiiijilylDg  bU.  Bst 
no  wool^rowiT  ntk^  I'ot  iiiiy  Rndi  r:ilc  of  duty.  M  c  only  iisk  for  tiuuh  rata  tm  vfU 
kei-p  out  tWri'ifTii  ivool  when  the  jiiii'DH  )ii>i'e  iiro  no  nim-e  tliau  tlio  rt'asoiMbls  OMttf 
protliiciug  TCool  liftrt-.  Siii-Ii  ilnt^v  noiilil  nilniit  foicigii  woul  whenever  piioM  InM 
Bhonlfl  K<>  lieynnil  the  liiir  cost  «>  nroiliiction. 

TLp  turiir'nRt  uf  l>ltsn,  witli  a  iliity  of  10  ci-nts  per  jionnd  on  iinwuHhed  marfagL 
effectnally  exirlndFil  Soulh  Aiiicririiii  wools.  Tlie  Aiiu-riritri  consul  at  IJuenoa  AnZ' 
in  hiN  report  to  Ihc  i^tate  I)(>|iiirtment  of  l)ei-enibi.'rl3,  UWt.naya: 

"The  Hbi)iinenti(  of  wool  to  tlu>  lJnlt<-d  Striti'M  vmn  exi-lnsively  of  the  long  TBrort 
nools  fVomCordoliD.it  beliiK  tin-  onlyrloMi  thitt  it  in  iKKwihIe  t^iVend  to  onr  (Untiod  ' 
Slnt«i)}  market,  nnder  onr  tiirlir.  nt  a  jiii^llt.    Our  turilf,  ho  far  nN^the  olotUiw   ' 
(merino)  ami  liuer  qnnlitieii  nte  cnnuenird,  ia  prohibitive.     ^Vhile  those  tntaJa^ 
tr:iliii  pan  coniti  in,  thiMC  Itoni  ttic  Ari;entini.>  liupnliliv.  uwinji  to  the  trreater  Mnovat    ' 
of  greiue  nmi  dirt  which  thny  roulain.  aru  qnitir  exviudeit.     Tiit*  uinunut  of  dltt  aod    ' 
frrrnse  in  tho  (nnwiinTird)  wools  of  the  AfRcntine  Rcpnlilic  renilicn  to  moro  than  It 
per  ennt,  whilti  tlie  (nnwosheil)  itooIb  of  Australia  anit  NowZralancI  only  hav»  abosft  '' 
aijiercent.     In  other  words,  wblln  the  nverafto  yield  of  Argi-utine  wools  Mootodk  ' 
only  30  iHT  <Minttlint.  of  tlin  other  count rlcR  n«nie<]  iaUtt  iwr  cent.  ■  i 

Tlie  McKinh-y  tiiiilf  of  Octtihcr  1,  IfDO.  iirorided pToteetion  diit icR  as  follova:  I 

On  claM  1  wooIn:  Merino,  otCi,  nnwaRln-il,   II  cents  per  pound;  voahed,  doaUi''^ 
dnty;  uronrod,  treble  dnty.  -■. 

"      '        "         "      "  ....  .     .    r  miwaehed,  laoeirtij^'ilj 
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On  clasa  3  wools:  Native  coarse  8liee]».  if  of  tlie  value  of  13  cents  or  less  i)er  pound. 

Tho  dnty  is  32  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  of  the  value  of  more  than  Hi  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  is 50  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  is  •ufficiently  protective  as  against  merino  wools  from  the  Ar|;eutine  Kepub- 
lic.  It  was  intende<f  to  pive»  as  the  platform  on  whicli  Gen.  Harrison  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency  in  1888  promised,  *'  full  and  adequate*l>rotecti(Uj."  I'nder 
conditions  then  and  previously  existing,  it  would  have  afforded  adequate  prot-ection 
as  to  first  and  second  class  wools. 

Why,  then,  did  prices  of  wool  in  the  United  States  in  1892  decline  below  those 
prevailing  when  the  act  of  1890  was  passe'l  f 

This  is  a  fair  question,  and  these  is  for  it  a  complete  answer.  The  decline  was 
caused  by  the  great  deeline  in  the  price  of  foreign  wool  conse<]ueut  ni)on  a  vast 
increase  of  sheep  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  some  extent  because  foreign  woolgrow- 
ers  determined  by  reduction  to  ruin  our  wool  industry  here.  In  support  of  this  I 
will  offer  only  one  witness:  On  Miirch  1,  1892,  Mr.  Springer  made  a  report  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  his  free-wool  bill,  in  which  he  refers  to  tho  increase  of 
sheep  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  the  reduction  of  our  tariff  on  wool  by  tho  act  of 
March;),  ISXK  and  says:  ''This  increased  ]»roduction,  following  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  wool,  had  the  effect  to  depress  i)ricc«;  but  this  depression  is  further 
explained  by  a  general  decline  in  the  priee  of  wool  thnuighoui  the  world.  The  :ict 
of  October  1,  181K),  increased  the  duty  on  wool  on  an  average  of  1  per  cent  a  pound, 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  price  of  wool  in  this  country." 

Another  inquiry  is  pertinent : 

Why  is  it  that  while  tho  McKinley  bill  is  yet  in  force  the  price  of  wool  is  down 
almost  to  the  level  of  free-wool  lowjirices  of  Australian  and  other  wools  in  Londont 

It  is  true  wool  is  low.  The  average  price  of  good  unwashed  merino  is  now  and  for 
some  months  has  been,  in  Ohio,  12  to  14  cents,  of  washed  18  to  120  cents,  of  medium 
wools  about  20 1^  22  cents.  These  prices  are  about  4  cents  per  pound  below  the  level 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Boston  markets,  the  dilference  covering  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, commission,  interest,  and  wool-buyers'  profits. 

A  letter  from  1.  Rosenberg,  an  eminent  wool  merchant,  dated  San  Francisco, 
August  17,  says : 

'*The  prospective  revolution  of  the  tariff  has  kno<^k('d  our  wool  down  to  6  to  Scents 
per  pound  in  the  grease  and  25  to  33^^  cents  jier  scoured  pound.  It  has  paralyzed  the 
industry  of  the  coast  already. '^ 

This,  of  course,  is  merino,  shrinking  66  percent  in  scouring,  as  much  of  all  merino 
wool  will. 

Theodore  Justice,  in  his  letter  of  August  23,  referring  to  a  shipment  of  wool  a  year 
ago  from  northeastern  New  Mexico  to  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  Philadelx>hia,  for  sale, 
says : 

"Last  year  we  advanced  10  cents  per  pound  on  the  shipment,  and  when  the  wool 
was  sold  we  sent  the  shipper  a  check  for  a  handsome  amount  besides,  wool  averaging 
here  17  cents. 

"  We  now  have  in  store  a  clip  of  wool  from  northeastern  New  Mexi<*o,  about  70,000 
pounds.  This  year  when  the  wool  came  in  store  and  we  had  it  scoured  and  found 
that  its  free-trade  valu«3  was  only  6  cents,  and  the  frei^iht  and  commission  on  it  would 
be  5  centa,  this  left  only  1  cent  a  pound  for  us  to  advanee  to  the  owner.'' 

The  inquiry  is  indeed  pertinent:  Why  is  this  so,  with  the  McKinley  law  in  forcef 

The  answer  is:  Soon  aft«r  President  Cleveland  was  inaugurated,  March  4,  it  was 

E reposed  to  him  that  tariff  revision  bo  abandoned,  and  lie  said,  ''  Why,  what  are  we 
ere  fort"  His  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  a  few  weeks  later,  delared  that  wo<d  would 
be  on  the  free  list  within  six  mcmths  from  the  time  the  extra  session  of  Congress 
assembled.    In  view  of  this,  wool  mannfatrturers  said,  with  much  reason: 

**  We  must  buy  wool  at  free-trade  ju-ices,  because  before  we  can  manufacture  it 
into  goods  and  sell  it  free  wool  will  be  here  and  foreign  manufacturers  will  be  here 
and  all  will  be  on  a  free-wool  basis. *-' 

Tho  threat  of  free  wool  is  the  cause  of  the  low  prices.  In  siipi»ort  of  this  I  will  give 
the  testimony  of  one  witness,  the  Boston  Herald  of  June  1<),  l)eniocratic  in  politics, 
which  says : 

"The  wool  market  here  has  not  improved  fnmi  the  extnimtdy  depn-ssed  situation 
noted  a  week  ago.  Tariff  agitation,  and  a  ]iossibility  of  redncvd  duties  on  wool, 
unsettle*!  the  woolen-goods  nmrket  t^)  the  extent  that  manuf:ictur«*rs  are  at  a  I«»ss  as 
to  what  they  shall  do.  The  possibilities  of  free  wool  also  makt*  it  imixr.-itive  that 
dealers  shall  buy  the  new  cli)>  at  figures  that  will  admit  ol  its  being  sold  on  the  basis 
of  free  wool." 

And  this  is  suflicient  reason  for  the  j)resent  low  price  of  wool. 

Of  course,  the  monetary  i)auic  so  unnecessarily  brought  on  b3'  the  failun?  io  main- 
tain the  $100,000, (KK)  g(dd  reserve,  which  could  and  should  have  hw,u  <lono,  and  the 
threat  of  gold  monometallism,  have  aidod  but  did  not  cause  this  result. 

IV.  The  policy  of  free  wool,  now  favored  by  a  Democratic  President  aud  Congress, 
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is  a  new  departure  trniu  the  Doiiiocratic  te.nchin<r8  of  Jencrsoii,  Madison,  Jackton, 
l!entoii.au<l  the  Democratic  party  of  oliio  in  1SK3.  'fiio  Oliio  Wool2r|>ow«fr8'ABaopiatioii 
iM  not  n  ])olitiral  party  organization,  but  it  aims  to  84'cure  by  le*;i8lation  and  other 
legitimate  meuuH  the  maintenance,  increase,  and  ]>rospority  of  the  wool  indostijr. 
It  aceeptH  the  policy  of  the  national  ^raii^c,  aM  deelariMl  by  its  Authorized  lecturefy 
wlio. in  referring  to'the  Mills  free- wool  bill  and  the  Sprin;:er  free  hill,  said: 

**  The  j^ran;;e  opponed  the  tariff  of  the  Mills  bill  hccauae  it  plaeod  tJhirtj-thne 
articles  i)roduce<l  upon  American  farms  np<»n  the  free  list  to  start  with,  and  the  aver- 
a<re  tarinfor  farmers  in  the  >\h(dc  bill  was  less  than  oiio-half  the  averaire  tariff  it 
pi  ve  the  manufacturers.  "  '"  "  'J'hc  bill  lately  passed  by  the  House  ofjBepTeaent- 
atives  fthe  Sjirin^er  free-wool  bill)  ]dacin^  wool  un  the  free  list  eiitirt'ly  ignored  the 
ri<^ht8  of  the  farmer  f;uaranteed  under  the  Constitution,  and  the  grange  will  never 
indorse  such  action  while  a  siui^le  cent  of  duty  remains  upon  maiiufactured  wooL 
Wool  is  not  a  'raw  material.'  Wool  is  a  comnlete,  manufactured  article  of  the  far- 
mer, the  result  of  his  investment  of  labor  ana  capital,  and  it  should  stand  equal 
before  the  tariff  law  with  woolen  ^oo<ls." 

The  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Ass^iciation  indorses  the  teaehin;;s  of  Jeffurson.  JacksoDy 
and  lienton  as  to  wool.  .Telfer.son  was  anion t:  the  tirst  to  introduco  sheep  fitmi 
Kurope  into  Vir;{inia.     In  his  letter  to  .lean  Jiaidiste,  say  March  2,  1815,  he  said: 

"The  prohibiting  duties  we  lay  on  all  articles  of  foreip:n  manufacture,  which  pru- 
dence re(|uires  us  to  establish  at  home,  with  the  patrioticdeterminationof  every  good 
eiti/en  to  use  no  foreign  article  which  can  be  made  within  ourselves,  without  regard 
to  difference  in  prices,  secures  us  against  foreign  d<>pendency.*'  (.letfersou*s  works, 
vol.  VI,  p.  430.) 

And  in  his  letter  to  Austin,  .lanuary  i),  IXUi,  he  favored  protection  for  manafao- 
tures,  and  declared  his  purpose  of  "  purchasing  nothing  foreign  where  an  equivalent 
of  domestic  can  be  obtaine<l  without  regard  to  dilferi-nce  of  price.''     Vol.  VI,  p.  (521. 

Madison  sported  his  suit  of  (b)mestic  manufacture  at  the  ('i»lumbiaii  Agricultural 


given  us  climatic  and  soil  for  the  growing  of  lieni]!  and  w4iol.     They  ought  to  have 
extended  t-o  them  adequate  and  fair  ])rotccti(m.'* 

The  act  of  Congress  of  May  11»,  ISL'S.  giving  high  i)rotective  duties  on  wool  was 
vot-ed  for  by  Bent fU).  Van  Jturen,  Ibiclianan.  and  all  the  leading  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  and  House.  The  act  of  Congress  of  Mar<'h  15,  lss',\,  reduced  a  very  little  the 
higher  duties  on  wool  in  the  act  of  March  2,  18<)7.  In  i^>K{.  the  Ohio  Demoeratie 
executive  committee  issued  a  circular  denouncing  the  reduction,  and  decluing 
'' That  as  protection  *  *  '  has  thus  far  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  farmen 
of  Ohio  «  "  -^  tliis  protection  should  not  be  withdrawn  as  long  as  a  protective 
policy  is  pursued." 

On  April  7f  1881.  every  Democrat  in  Congress  from  Ohio  voted  for  a  bill  to  restore 
the  wool  tariff  act  of  ISfJT. 

This  was  imbu'sed  by  the  Ohio  Democratic  State  convention,  June  25,1884.  On 
the  2.Sd  of  .January.  ISHl.  the  Democratic  Ohio  legislature — 

lii'Htth'ed,  That  our  Senators  in  ('ongress  be  antl  are  hereby  instruct.o«l  and  our  Bep- 
resentatives  requested  to  use  all  honorable  means,  and  vote  fur  the  bill  to  leetors 
the  tariff  on  wo(d  as  it  stood  prior  to  the  recentreductiou,  etc.  '.>Sett  Ohio  laws,  ToL 
81.  p.  379,  laws  of  1X84.) 

And  now  in  asking  the  voters  of  Ohio  to  favor  ''  full  and  adequate  protection  for 
the  wool  industry,'*  we  only  ask  them  to  stand  by  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the 
Kepublic  and  its  great  statesmen  in  all  our  history  until  the  advent  of  UrOTer  Clev^ 
land. 

V.  The  fanners,  more  than  any  other  class,  are  interested  in  protective  tariff 
duties.  They  need  protecticm  to  save  the  wool  industry  fn»m  ruin.  They  need  pro- 
tective duties  to  ke4']i  out  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  hops,  hay,  beef,  cattle^ 
sheep,  wool.  eggs.  ]H)ultry,  dairy  products,  and  garden  vegetables  from  the  Dominioii 
of  (-anada,  from  Mexico,  and  elsewhere. 

They  need  protective  duties  to  keep  out  tobacco,  cotton,  hejnp,  rice,  provisinnL 
and  other  farm  products  from  various  countries  of  the  worhl  with  cheaper  labor  aaa 
lands  than  ours.  Without  such  protection  all  these  would  come  in  upon  ns  in  vast 
quantities  to  <leiiress  prices  and  take  from  imr  farmers  the  privilege  of  supplyiiig 
them.  Why  should  foreigners  be  ]M>riiiitt(Hl  to  sup]dy  any  of  these  when  our  fumtsn 
can  produce  allf  The  farmers  need  rather  more  than  less  jtrotection  on  some  artl> 
cles  and  an  enlargement  of  the  policy  of  exclusion.  The  imjtorts  fi»r  the  Ascal  yeW 
WXi  were  in  custom-house  value  fmLlUiUril,  and  of  these,  dutiable  and  ftee,  t&en 
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Kvery  pomul  of  wool  iinported  is  equivalent  to  au  import  of  ^rass,  liav,  oats,  and 
corn  tliat  iiiakcH  it.  and  takes  from  our  farmors  juat  ho  much  of  our  uiarlicl.  Kvi>ry 
pound  imported  carries  gold  out  of  tlio  rnitcd  States,  comiug,  as  it  docs,  from  conn* 
tries  tbat  take  nothiuu  else  in  return.  'I'lio  farmei-s  need  protection  to  build  up 
manufa<',turing  cstublisumeuta  to  nnike  a  home  market  for  farm  and  <;arden  and 
orchard  products. 

.Ictt'ci-Hou  said:  "We  must  now  place  the  manufacturers  bv  the  side  of  the  agricul- 
turist."    (Letter  to  Austin,  January  9,  IMKJ,  Works,  vol.  (>,  ji.  r>21.} 

(jeneral  JackK(»u'H  letter  to  ]>r.  Colman  said  wesliould,  by  protective  duties^  liuild 
up  factories,  '•  thereby  cn-ating  a  homo  market  for  breadstufVs  and  distributing 
labor  to  the  most  ]>roiitablc  account,  and  bonclits  to  the  country  will  result." 

We  invite  the  cooperation  of  the  l*atrons  of  Husbandry  or  (irange,  and  indorse  its 
policy  HS  declared  by  its  authorized  lecturers,  who,  declaring  the  granger  nonparti- 
san, said : 

*'  And  yet  the  grange  has  a  tariff  ]»olicy.  What  is  that  policy  f  It  is  the  principle 
of  e(|ualit>  as  found  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  guaranteed  to  us  in  the 
Constitution.  '  *  *  Hence,  the  grange  has  unitedly  insisted  that  all  tariff  laws 
shall  *  protect'  the  product  of  the  farm  as  well  as  the  product  of  the  factory." 

And  this  is  precisely  what  the  McKinley  law  does.  It  has  been  proved 'also  that 
with  free  wool  and  mutton  Australia*aud  South  America  will  drive  our  beef  out  of 
England  and  from  our  seaboard  cities.  [See  State  Depart.,  Special  Consular  Kej). 
on  ►Sheep  and  Wool,  18i)2,  pp.  35, 51, 113, 2ai.] 

VI.  American  woolgrowers  can  supply  all  needed  wools.  It  is  sometimes  said 
our  woolgrowers  will  not  produce  carpet  wools.  But  it  has  been  proved  that  if  we 
had,  as  we  need,  100,000.000  shee])  of  various  ki]ids,  we  could  not  avoid  producing  all 
needed  carpet  wools.  The  coarse  **  hip-back,"  *' belly,"  and  *'brce<'h'  wool  of  the 
Shro])shire,  Down,  Cotswold,  Leicester,  and  other  shee])  and  tlie  wool  of  our  connuon 
coarse-wool  sheep  would  supply  all.  [See  U.  S.  Senate,  Mis.  Doc,  lli)-51,. Congress 
1st  Sess.,  p.  0.] 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  said  we  need  Australian  wool  "to  mix "  witb  ours  for  suc- 
cessful manufacture. 

The  eminent  worsted  manufacturer,  William  Whitman,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  in  his  letter  to  .Jesse  Metcall*.  November  22, 1^S^9, 
said : 

'*In  my  judgment  the  American  staple  wools  are  better  adapted  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  satisfactory  clothing  for  the  American  i)eople  than  any  other  wools 
grown." 

That  eminent  manufacturer,  Charles  Fletcher,  of  the  Providence  worsted  mills,  in 
a  letter,  February  18, 1890,  to  the  Boston  Home  Market  club,  said: 

''The  talk  of  'mixing*  Australian  wool  to  make  goods  required  for  this  market  is 
all  nonsense,  as  Australian  wools  are  only  used  largely  here  when  they  are  cheaper 
than  domestic  wools.'' 

VII.  Tlie  duty  of  woolgrowers. — The  million  and  more  of  woolgrowers  in  the 
Vnited  States,  including  80,000  in  Ohio,  have  duties  to  pt-rfonn.  *'  Faith,  without 
works,  is  dead.''  He  who  adheres  to  a  ptditical  party  which  abandons  its  wise  tra- 
ditions and  adopts  a  ])olicy  hostile  to  the  interests  of  all  our  industrial  classes  is 
blind  to  duty  and  does  not  i»r<»]K?rly  exercise  tlu*  power  of  his  citizenshij).  Our  duty 
is  to  demand  by  voice  and  vote  that  no  m:ui  shall  be  nominat^^d  a^  a  can(ii<late  for, 
or  elected  to,  any  political  ollice  who  will  not  use  his  power  in  every  just  mode  to 
^ive  ''full  and  adccjuate  protection  t«»  the  wool  industry"  so  long  as  any  tarirt'duty 
IS  levied  upon  any  manufactured  luoduet. 

T«)  the  woolgrowers  I  say  vote  to  save  our  industry  from  ruin.  On  the  28th  and 
21Uh  days  of  September,  at  Assembly  Hall,  on  the  grounds  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  attend  the  mass  meeting  ol  the  woolgrowers,  wool  dealers, 
the  cotton  planters,  the  farmers,  and  members  of  grange  organizations,  to  devise 
measures  to  ]iromote  the  interests  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  industries  mentioned. 

On  October  5,  at  the  same  jilace,  let  representatives  of  woolgrowers*  and  sheep- 
breeders'  associatiims  and  woolgrowers  all  over  the  country  attend  in  force  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  (Growers,  to  reorganize  the  association,  elect 
a  pre8i<lcut,  a  vice-president  from  each  State  and  Territory,  and  other  ofticers,  and 
to  fievise  means  to  promote  our  comnnui  interests. 

Let  us  not  sacrifice  our  Hocks,  but  keep  and  increase  them  until  the  friends  of  the 
agricultural  and  other  industries  of  the  country  shall  be  able  to  secure  the  protec- 
tion which  they  need. 

VIIL  Free  wool  would  be  the  colossiil  political  crime  of  the  age.  The  director  of 
the  mint  estimated  the  product  of  our  mines  of  gold  in  1S02  at  1,,^>9(>,375  fine  oonces 
at  the  value  of  f33,0tK),OOO,  and  of  our  mines  of  silver  at  58,0<K).(KK)  ounces  at  the 
average  commercial  valueofjfO.875  per  fine  ounce,  $50,7.*>  »,00(>.ora  total  of  $83,750,000. 
The  destruction  of  these  mines  by  legislation  would  be  a  cohnsal  crinn*. 

But  the  annual  product  of  our  sheep  husbandry  is  greater  than  all  this. 
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TIm?  iinn^l)or  of  sli(?r]i  in  tlii-  I'liiti'd  Pt:it«'>  ik.  in  roinul  iiniiiliors.  SYO.frG0,000»  with 
nil  uniiiiiil  ]ii-o(liK't  ill  wodi  antl  iiiiitt:Mi  wliidi  :it  f:iir  ]*ri('i*t4  \v4iii)c1  be  9100,000,000^ 
and  «h*vi»lo|U'<l  to  nuM-i  (nir  mrds  woulti  I»r  ^f'^JK^CiH ».(««>. 

Tree- 'Wool  le^iitlutiuu  dcstniyin^  this  would  lie  the  roliii*6ul  i»ulitic-al  crime  of  the 


Tlio  Indinna  Wnol-Omwors'  Assoc'iation  rocmtly  hold  a  largely 
nttciulod  iiKvtin^  ill  liuliiiiiapolis.  Thomas  !Nelsoii,  of  C'Jark  County, 
juvsidiMl  over  tin*  incetinjr.  A  <'oinini(tt*e,  consisting  of  lion.  Ciilvin 
('ow^rill,  of  Wabash;  J.  \V.  Uohv,  of  (irecncastk',  and  J.  \V.  Hall,  of 
Indianapolis,  pn'sciited  th«'  folh)win<i;ic*sijhitioiisto  the  association,  and 
they  were  unanimously  adopted: 

A  iiioiiHMit's  rctlcrt  jni)  lorci's  tin'  roiiviciioii  Ihat  the  I^ss  diver<)iti<Ml  are  oiiT  par* 
Kiiits  :is  f:iinierH  the  nmrr  sliall  \vc  bi- roinprlli'd  liM-xi<ir(  frr»in  oiirti«^)i1s  in  exhaiiMtiTe 
<'iMi]m.  not  onlv  iinpoKJii^  ii|io]i  iis  lifn\  v  r\|M*i)Ms  in  niaintninin;;  the  fertility  of  our 
1..::  'h.  but  toniu;;  usiuto  n:irMi\\<i-  clrinuiis  of  prodiH-tiiMi.  tlius  tcuiiini'  to  clut  tfan 
lUHi'Kct  and  rf'duof  the  ]irirt*  for  sudi  surplus  as  wc.  may  bo  ubio  ti»  produce  becaiwe 
of  overpi'odiK'tiou. 

Fortlie  f«»n*;^»»iu«:  n-asons,  and  uiauy  otbns  tlmt  nii;;lit  readily  ho  aMsifrneil, 
lleifoh'vil,  'Ih'di  \\v  I't'^ard   it   as  »uiv  iniprrali\i'  duty  t<»  ouisidvi***.  ti»  oar  comn 
country,  and  to  more  than  S.(K>(),(Hn)  t':iriu«*rN  and   lMi>bandnion  of  tin*  (^iiited  St.'ucw 
mt<'n\stcd  ritluT  diriMtly  or  i!n!ir««t!\  iu   sbr,']>  liiisb;iuiliy.  to  ii»<o  ovi*ry  houurahle 
ni4'au8  of  whirb   wv  arc  caiiabli'   in  rrsi>tin>;  au.\  legislation  t«'n<liii^   fo  K'cwcu  the 
pi'i'soiit  duti«"Son  ilic  iuiporfali(Mi  of  loiii;;n  ;;rnwn  wnui, 

Hmolral  fnrthn\  Ihat  wo  nt;ai«l  tin*  fallai-iouH  and  sopbisti*  al  ar^nmouts  used  by 
til*'  t'roo-tradiTs  to  induco  tbo  wofd^^rower  to  lioli«'vo  lluit  it' there  wi^re  uo  duticH 
ini]>oscd  on  tho  ioroi)*n  ailii-Io  In*  wonbl  bo  alilf  tn  re'uli/.o  a  bottiM-  prioe  for  his  wool 
HH  an  insult  to  tln^  understanding  of  ovory  intolli:;ont  t'annor. 
The  present  I'l-ar  of  snoh  loj^isjatiou  has  to  a  lar^e  extent  tlestroyetl  our  juorkets 
id  redui  ed  the.  obtainable  ])ri(-e  that  we  ran  naii/e  for  our  wool  at  least  33  per 
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WhereaH  we,  hh  faruu>rs  and  hiisbandni4>n  of  Indiana,  bein^  inlcrPHted  in  wool- 
growiiitr  and  Hliorp  hu'^bandry.  viowini;  with  alarm  the  threatened  destmctiou  of 
that  industry  because  nf  the  ]>ro]M)sed  re])eal  of  the  law  imposing  ciist4uii8  duties  on 
tilt' inip(»riation  of  lou-ii^n-^iiowii  wool,  «lo  res])eot fully  luit  most  earu«^Mtly  protest 
a^^ainst  any  ehan^e  or  utoililieat ion  of  (he  )>reseiit  law  whereby  wool  and  woolens 
may  W  imported  into  tho  I  nilcd  Stati-s  u]Min  more  t:nornb]e  terniK  t^)  the  importer 
than  at  present.     Ami  Inr  our  aetifui  \M'  assign  the  tnllowii:^  leastms: 

Siieh  tlirearened  repeal  has  caused  alreaily  a  de)>re('i<itiou  in  the  value  of  sheep 
niiil  wool  iu  this  <'Ountry  of  nearly,  or  »iuit.e,  50  per  e«'nt  ou  that  kiml  of  pn>perty  of 
tlie  aj:gre;rate  value  of  >8UMM)().(MH). 

There  is  no  bramdi  of  husbandly  more  remunerative  to  the  American  farmer  if  he 
can  have  that  protection  that  will  seeurc  t^i  him  his  honu?  market  for  his  wool  than 
sheep  huHbandry,  but  it  is  impossilib'  forhim  to  8ueei>ssfully  enm]>ete  on  e(]na]  terms 
in  tin*  same  market  with  those  who  grow  wool  with  the  chi-ap  labiir  and  un  the  cheap 
lands  (d' Australia,  the  Argentine  Kepublic.  and  South  Afriea.  and  in  otlior countries 
wluTc  it  is  produced  at  nn-nly  nominal  exi»ensc. 

When  it  is  admitted,  as  it  must  bo  byall  wtdl-informed  persons,  that  this  countrr*S 
main  reliance  in  ]ireventiiig  heavy  balances  of  trade  against  uh  in  our  international 
trade  with  other  natioiiB  is  u]iou  the  ]>rodnetsof  our  tields,  our  herds,  aud  tiocks  the 
threatened  destruction  of  that  great  industry  becomes  ine\pli<-able.  And  more 
especially  is  that  so  when  we  rdlt'Ct  that  if  slieej>  liusbnndry  is  destroyed  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  shall  be  comi)olicd  to  resort  to  branches  of  agriculture  not  only  more 
laborious  but  farinore  exhaustiveof  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  thus  in  every  Trny  Tcuncn 
iiig  his  ability  to  earn  u  decent  livelihood. 

Why  that  ^reat  industry  should  be  singled  out  for  destructive  l<^|;isIation  when 
mnie  are  asking  for  it,  and  none  are  to  b«'  beneiited  by  it  exi'e]>t  the  foreigner  or 
impoi'ter  of  his  products,  Hur]ia.sses  our  comprehension  to  understand. 
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WOOIi. 

(Ptngraphs  375  et  seq.) 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  13^  1893. 

Sir:  If  you  want  to  suit  this  mill,  kindly  put  wool  and  all  raw 
materials  on  the  free  list.  Should  this  bo  done,  we  are  willing  to  have 
the  tariff  on  manufiu^tured  goods  gradually  reduced  to  25  i>er  cent, 
which  is  sufficient.  This  country  can  never  compete  successfully  with 
Eureopean  manufacturers  until  it  gets  free  wool. 

The  proi)er  thing  for  your  committee  to  do  is  to  act  quickly  and  settle 
the  matter  for  a  year  or  two,  and  whether  or  not  you  reduce  the  tariff 
tlie  mills  will  start  up,  as  they  will  know  what  they  have  to  figure  on. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Beckman  &  Co., 
Per  F.  A.  Mehling. 


WOOIi. 

(PArafniphii  375  et  i«4|.) 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  6?,  1893. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Associated  Wool  Commission 
Menrhants,  held  September  8,  1893,  the  following  resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted : 

Whereas  the  wool  interests  of  the  Puciiio  coast  are  iu  a  deplorable  conditioD 
beraiise  of  the  threatened  action  of  Conji^ress  to  take  off  aU  duties  on  wool  and  to 
make  large  rednctions  in  duties  on  woolen  luannfacliires^  and  because  also  of  the 
delay  ana  uncertainty  of  Congressional  legislation;  and 

Wliereas  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  market  wools  at  any  price  so  long  as  this 
uncertainty  exints,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  woolen  mills  of 
the  United  States  have  ceased  to  operate;  and 

Wliereas  if  this  state  of  affairs  continues  much  longer  it  will  have  the  result  of 
bankrupting  an  immense  number  of  people  em^doyed  iu  raising  sheep,  growing  wool, 
and  manufacturing  and  dealing  iu  same:  Tbcrofore, 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  ask  our  representatives  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  urge  upon 
Congress  that  some  iuiuiediate  action  be  taken,  if  possible,  upon  the  question  so 
vital  to  us. 

Be  it  further  resolrcdj  If  a  change  is  made,  we  ask  that  such  legislation  as  bears 
upon  wool  and  woolens  may  ni»t  go  into  eflect  for  at  least  twelve  months  from  date 
(»f  its  p:iS8age,  and  that  Home  puldic  announcement  shall  be  mado  as  soon  as  possible 
to  allay  the  ancortaiuty  now  existing. 

John  H.  Wise, 

Chairman. 
Thos.  Dknigak, 

Secretary. 

And  otheit. 


vtoojjYj^  hags. 

(Parsgraph  889.) 

Cotton  and  linen  rags,  and  similar  old  material,  known  as  "paper 
stock,"  are  nsed  for  the  manufacture  of  pai>er,  and  are  on  the  free  list, 
being  a  raw  material.  The  paper  industry  in  this  country  is  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition  as  comi>ared  with  the  paper  industry  of  Euroi)ean 
countries;  machinery  and  enterprise  have  done,  and  are  doing  in  this 
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country  wliat  I'mnpe  liiis  not  j;<)l  tti  tln»s:muM'xtoiit.  Wo  exportpaper 
to  Au^traliii  and  ovt*n  to  Kn^zland,  and  can  compote  in  the  iV'Oild'8 
nnirkct  in  some  ^jrades.  This  is  in  cons«M|ncnre  of  iivv  raw  inateii»l. 
What  pai>ei'  stock  is  tor  tiio  manutactmv  of  ]>apoi.,  woolen  ra«^8  ai'e  for 
th*^  wdolen  indnstiy.  Woolen  ra^s  are  n.^cd  lor  the  manufacture  of 
Hhoddy  and  niun^o  artificial  wools,  and  tliose  materials  aiv  needed  to 
mix  with  elieap  wo(»l  to  m:ike(dieap  garments,  so  that  the  workmeucan 
w«'ar  jX(Mul  and  cheai»  ch)thin^^ 

The  prices  of  wooU*n  rajx^  in  iMiropc^  ran^*'  IVom  1  cent  a  pound  to  10 
cents  a  ponnd,  while  the  prices  in  this  conntry  lor  the  same  grades  are 
between  3  and  lit)  tents  piT  i)onnd.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  nhoddy 
nninnfa<»turerfl  shtmld  have  to  hibor  nndcr  the  present  duty  t>f  10  cents 
a  pound  on  wooh^n  rags,  which  is  entirely  a  prohibitory  duty.  Cheaper 
wools  in  conse(|nence  of  h>w  dnty,  in  <'onjnnction  with  cheaj)  artificial 
wools,  which  can  be  obtained  only  thnm^^h  free  woolen  rags,  would 
enable  a  woolen  nnuuifacturer  of  this  conntry  to  give  the  American 
people  cheaper  clothing,  and  also  to  compete  with  Kuroiwau  countries 
in  4nitside  markets. 

A  removal  of  the  tluty  on  wt)olen  rags  wt)nld  not  hurt  tlie  domestic 
dealer,  as  they  won  Id  be  able  to  bay  fn»m  all  countries,  and  thus  do  a 
much  larger  business.  Tin*  d<»alcrs  in  paper  rags  are  all  doing  a  good 
an<l  large  business,  and  there  is  no  duty  on  paper  rags,  so  that  the 
same  <'ondition  would  prevail  with  the  dealers  in  woolen  rags.  We, 
tlieri'fore,  would  suggest,  and  respectfully  ask  thehonorabh^  eommittee 
to  remove  the  duty  on  woolen  rags,  and  i>ut  the  same  on  tlie  free  list^ 
as  the  paper  rags  have  been  for  many  years. 

liesx)ect fully  submitted. 

Felix  Salomon  &  Oo. 
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(rttrairnphN  301-40S.) 


ndford.  Me.,  and  Mr.  .John  Hopewell,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Chaiuman.  Mr.  North  has  given  me  a  nu»morandum  of  the  order 
in  which  the  gentlemen  will  address  the  ciuuntittee,  and  the  first  named 
is  that  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  rhiladel[>hia. 

BTATEXEin:  OF  KR.  CHARLES  H.  CLARX,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  <!?nAiKMAN.  1  api^ear  hen^i  as  secretary  of  the  ManufsictnrerB' 
Club  of  Phihnlelphiji,  and  1  have  a  very  brief  pajier  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  which  I  will,  with  your  x)ermis8ion,  read. 

Manl-facti'ukks'  Club,  1  MM)  Walnvt  Street, 

rUilaiMplna.  September  4^  1893^ 
Sir:  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Manufacturers-  Chib  of  Philadel- 
phia desires  respectfully  Xk\  represent  to  you  that  there  are  stroDS. 
reasons  why  no  radical  chan^^es  iu  the  tarilT  hiw  should  be  attemptadF 
at  the  present  time. 
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Last  year,  when  an  appeal  was  made  to  tlie  i^ople  npon  the  question 
Avliether  revision  of  the  law  should  be  uudertakeu,  the  condition  of 
business  was  wholly  unlike  that  which  now  exists.  The  nation  had  high 
I)ro8i>erity  in  all  departments  of  industry,  the  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  adecjuate  to  its  expenditures,  and  ex])erience  had  not  yet 
fully  demonstrated  the  inaccuracy  of  the  accusati<m  that  the  tariff  act 
of  1890  obstructed  commercial  operations  J^nd  Laid  heavy  burdens  ui>on 
the  shoulders  of  consumers. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  i)resent  year  a  wave  of  commercial  depres- 
sion has  swept  over  the  country.  In  so  fiir  as  this  dein^ession  has 
affected  manufacturing  establishments,  we  believe  it  to  be  in  a  consid- 
erable measure  due  to  the  apprehension  entertained  by  manufacturers 
and  their  customers  that  there  woiUd  be  fultillment  of  the  threat  of 
radical  changes  in  the  duties  upon  imported  materials.  While  that 
threat  remains,  no  manufacturer  can  engage  with  confidence  in  any 
operation  extending  considerably  into  the  future.  He  will  not  buy  raw 
material  in  quantities,  when  a  change  of  the  duties  may  involve  him  in 
heavy  losses  belbre  he  has  turned  the  material  into  fabrics.  He  can 
not  ^'un  his  machinery  uj>on  fabrics  in  anticipation  of  a  demand  which 
may,  because  of  heavy  reduction  of  duties,  satisfy  itself  with  imported 
goods.  His  customers  will  not  place  or(l<»rs  for  fabrics  made  with  dear 
American  labor  while  there  is  hope  that  fabrics  made  with  cheai) 
Eurojiean  labor  can  be  had  within  a  few  months  at  lower  prices. 
IVIanufacturers  are  afraid  to  operate  th|'ir  mills;  merchants  are  afraid 
to  buy.  Into  the  industries  which  were  in  a  state  of  unj)recedented 
prosperity  one  year  ago  an  element  of  demoralization  and  disorganiza- 
tion has  been  thrust,  and  with  disastrous  consequences  alike  to  mill- 
owner  and  to  merchant,  to  workmen  and  their  families,  and  to  the  com- 
merce of  all  the  manufacturing  conmmnities  which  thrive  only  when 
productive  industry  is  in  active  operation.  The  extent  of  the  depres- 
sion can  not  be  estimated  fully  from  the  repents  in  the  daily  press.  It 
is  far  more  general  and  njore  severe  than  is  indicated  by  any  statistics 
that  (ian  be  i)repared.  Large  numbers  of  mills  have  ceased  oi)erations 
completely;  but  a  much  greater  number  are  running  upon  short  time 
while  the  smallest  hope  of  better  things  remains.  Many  have  already 
been  compelled  to  reduce  wages,  and  all  that  have  not  done  so  are  feel- 
ing the  pressure  of  a  necessity  to  pursue  that  policy  in  the  early  future. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  more  than  onenmnufacturing  establishment  in  a 
hundred  is  at  this  moment  working  with  the  same  number  of  persons 
the  same  number  of  hours  a  week  jus  were  employed  in  September,  1892. 

Idle  men  and  women  swarm  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  in  which  these 
industries  are  planted,  and  while  employers  are  helpless  in  the  pres- 
en<'e  of  difficulties  which  threaten  many  of  them  with  ruin,  the  unfortu- 
nate laborers,  cut  off  from  opportunity  to  earn  their  bread,  observe  the 
ai)proach  of  winter  with  dread  of  the  hunger  and  cold  from  which  they 
must  suffer,  unless  relief  shall  come  to  them  in  the  shape  of  revival  of 
industrial  operations. 

We  express  the  o])inion  that  this  jclief  may  be  afforded  instantly  by 
an  authoritative  assurance  that  your  committee  will  not  assail  the 
tariff*  law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  manufacturers  to  unequal  com- 
petition from  Europeans  working  with  lower  wage  scales.  The  pretext 
upon  which  such  changes  have  heretofore  been  urged  are  now  shown 
to  be  insufficient  to  warrant  severe  reduction  of  the  protective  duties. 
It  is  known  to  you  that  the  tariff*  law  of  1890  did  not  make  a  general 
increase  of  the  customs  duties.  The  commodities  upon  which  the  duties 
were  not  changed  at  all  far  outnumber  those  upon  which  the  duties 
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were  increased :  ami  so  Liij^e  and  so  important  were  t  lie  reductions  and 
tbe  complete  removal  of  the  duties,  that  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  the 
benefit  to  the  ])eo])le  from  these  chan^^^es  much  moi*e  tbau  compensated 
for  any  injury  that  c(mld  have  been  intiicted  under  any  circiimstanoe 
by  the  few  cases  in  which  the  duties  were  increased. 

But  we  (piestion  if  any  respectable  evidence  can  be  produced  in  sup- 
l>ort  of  the  theory  that  the  masses  of  consumers  have  suffered  hurt  of 
any  kind  from  the  hip:her  <luties  im])osed  by  a  few  of  the  schedules  of 
the  existing  law.    It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  commodity  in  gen- 
eral use  which  has  not  fallen  in  pri<'e — and  the  decline  hfis  often  been 
very  great — since  that  act  went  into  operation.    Wool,  for  example,  is 
much  lower  now  than  it  was  in  18tU),  or  than  it  was  even  so  recently  as 
one  year  ago;  and  that  which  is  true  of  this  one  article,  concerning 
which  it  was  declared  that  the  liigher  duties  constituted  a  grievous  tax 
upon  the  clothing  of  the  i)eoi>le,  is  true  (if  neaihv'  all  other  iinporta^nt 
articles  that  may  be  classed  among  the  necessaries  of  life.     A  carelul 
collation  of  statistics  would  ])robably  show  that  the  whole  range  of 
prices  on  September  1,  ISD.S,  was  much  below  that  which  prevailed  on 
September,  1892. 

That  the  taritV  law  now  in  operation  has  not  obstructed  foreign  trade; 
that  it  has  not  <liminished  the  business  of  importers  or  excluded  the 
l)eoplefrom  the  privilege  of  buying  wares  of  European  origin;  that  it 
has  not  built  a  *'  Chinese  wall "  around  the  country  or  permitted  • 
domestic  manufacturers  t<i  escape  the  restraining  inliueuces  of  foreign 
competition,  is  susceptible  of  proof. 

The  value  of  imports  has  steadily  increased  under  the  law,  so  that 
the  dutiable  imports,  which  amounted  to  f  3(18,891, (>25  for  the  fiscal  year 
1892,  were  swollen  to  *4LM,841 ,115  lor  tln^  fiscal  year  1893.  The  imports 
of  woolen  fabri(*s  rose  from  #35,505,897  to  $38,948,491  in  the  same  period, 
although  the  d(»mcstic  woolen  manufacture  wiw^  unusually  active  and 
pros])erous,  as  is  demonstrated  bv  the  growth  of  the  im[>ort8  of  wool 
from  148,t>70,<J5L'  pouiuls  in  189li  to  lt)8,433,a3C  pounds  in  1893.  In  like 
manner  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel,  under  this  law  which  has  been 
denounced  as  exclusive  and  unjust,  rose  from  *28,420,747  to  $34,450,734; 
while  the  imports  of  cotton  fjibriirs  increased  from  $28,323,841  in  18B3 
to  .')3,560,293  in  1893.  It  is  diHicult  to  draw  any  other  cimclusion  ficom 
these  figures  than  that  the  existing  law,  while  permitting  American 
nmnufacturers  to  continue  their  business  with  a  fair  measure  of  secnritji 
has  compelled  ]iiuro])eans  seeking  this  market  to  reduce  their  prices 
and  to  bear  a  share  of  the  burden  of  duties  for  the  advantage  alike  of 
the  public  Treasury,  the  American  consumer,  and  domestic  industry. 

We  a])peal  to  you  to  consider  if  it  is  wise  to  subject  to  violent  changes 
a  system  under  which  such  results  luive  been  obtained.  Wo  ask  you 
to  consider  espe(;ia1]y  if  it  is  prudent  to  attempt  such  a  change  at  a 
l)eriod  when  the  country  is  sull'cringfrom  financial  depression  and  from 
the  apprehension  of  injury  to  be  inflicted  alike  u])on  employer  and 
employed.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  considerable  reduction  of  duties 
upon  manufactured  articles  nmst  at  once  be  followed  by  reduction  of 
the  wages  of  American  ^vorkmen.  No  enqdoyer  wishes  to  do  this.  No 
reas(mable  emx)loyer  will  attempt  it  unless  un<ler  compulsion.  Bnt^ 
just  in  proportion  as  the  protective  duties  are  <jut  down  must  the  com* 
pensation  of  the  wage-earner  be  decreased.  Tlie  labor  cost  of  prodae- 
tion,  in  all  cases,  is  tlie  chief  ])art  of  the  cost,  and  the  protective  duty 
is  little  more  than  the  re])resentative  of  the  difference  between  wagM 
paid  here  and  wages  paid  by  our  European  competitors. 

We  are  confident  that  no  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  ComndtCcia^^ 
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desires  to  inflict  injury  ax)on  any  class  of  Americans.  There  are  persons 
who  may  be  impelled  by  their  declared  belief  in  certain  theories,  or  by 
the  pledge  of  the  Chicago  platform,  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  tariff 
revision  without  regard  to  the  possible  consequences.  But  we  would 
urge  that  it  is  importiint  to  consider,  first,  whether  this  period  of 
depression  and  suffering  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  time  to  try  experi- 
ments with  the  complex  and  delicate  machinery  of  industry  and  com- 
merce; and,  second,  whether  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise  of  revision, 
made  while  the  nation  was  highly  prosperous,  might  not  justly,  under 
the  changed  conditions,  be  disregarded. 
Eespectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  Dolan,  President^ 
E.  H.  FiTLER,  Vice  President. 

John  H.  Converse,  James  Dobson,  George  W.  Elkins,  James 
Pollock,  Samuel  H.  Cramp,  Joseph  P.  Truitt,  James 
Gillinder,  Benjamin  Allen,  John  S.  Kaylor,  W.  H.  Pfah- 
ler,  Theodore  C,  Search,  W.  H.  Grundy,  John  H.  Lori- 
mer,  Cha«.  Delaney,  Robert  Dornan,  Geo.  A.  Mitchell, 
Howard  Evans,  James  Doak,  jr.,  Henry  S.  Hale,  Thomas 
A.Pearce,  Geo.  V.  Cresson,  Director  a, 

^  Chas.  BLeber  Clark,  Secretary. 

This  is  signed  by  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Club. 

The  Chairman.  Your  club  is  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  products! 

Mr.  Clare.  No,  sir  j  they  manufacture  almost  everything  in  that 
club  that  is  manufactured  in  this  country.  It  relates  from  the  smallest 
and  most  insignificant  products  to  the  great  iron  and  steel  works.  One 
of  its  members  is  Mr.  Cramp,  who  has  his  name  signed  to  that,  and 
another  one  is  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  It  takes  in  the  whole 
scope  of  American  industries,  and  that  club  desired  me  to  come  here 
and  present  that  protest  against  any  change  in  the  law  which  would 
interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  that  industry  or  the  people  who  are 
employed  by  them. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  industries  which  your  club  represents t 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  very  ditticult  thing  to  get  at,  but  I  should  judge  it 
would  reach  into  the  hundreds  of  millions.  We  represent  not  only  the 
industries  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  other  States.  We  have  a  gentleman 
here  to-day  who  is  going  to  present  his  case  to  you,  who  lives  in  New 
Jersey,  but  who  belongs  to  the  club. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  laboring 
men  represented  by  this  clubf 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  I  have  not,  but  it  represents  many  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  and  I  think  that  I  ought  to  say  between  60  and 
80  per  cent  of  them  are  idle  to-day. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Covering  a  great  variety  of  industriest 

Mr.  Clark.  Industries  of  every  kind. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  present  protest  is  against  any  change  in 
the  duty  on  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  we  prefer  to  have  it  let  alone.  We  believe 
the  McKinley  bill  is  the  best,  not  only  for  the  manufacturer  and  the 
workman  but  for  the  whole  country,  that  was  ever  passed  in  this 
House  here. 
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The  CiiAMJMAN.  How  about  tlie  tanner,  the  prmincor  of  woolf 

^Ir.  Clakk.  I  think  that  he  ardently  desired  it.  We  know  that  they 
stron«rly  <*untended  for  a  duty  (in  wou],  and  we  believe  he  desires  it  yet* 
All  the  testinmny  we  have  is  to  the  ettiM^t  the  wool-prrower  %vi8he8  the 
duty  to  remain  on  w<iol,and  especially  lorwoohtn  inanufactnrcs.  I  will 
say  I  know  hardly  a  man  anion^  tlie  woolen  nuinutactnrersof  thatclab 
who  wishes  to  have  the  duty  taken  oti".  They  want  to  let  the  farmen 
of  this  country  have  some  sort  of  a  fair  Held  for  Iiis  i>roduct. 

The  CiiAiiniAN.  Do  you  su]i]iose  theduty  on  w<»ol  heli)s  to  stiffen  the 
price  of  wooH 

Mr.  <'lark.  That  is  adifliealt  questitm  to  answer.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  that  work  to  ])ut  down  the  price  of  wool.  The  i>oiiit  we 
make  about  that,  the  way  we  make  it.  some  of  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  insisted  that  if  the  duty  on  wool  was  advanced  it  would  compel  the 
American  ])eople  to  wear  slioddy  j;oods  and  j>ut  the  price  up,  and  we 
kuow  it  has  i^fone  down  very  seriously  since  tliat  tune.  The  wool -grow- 
ers want  it,  1  think  you  Avill  find. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Have  you  any  idea,  of  your  own  judKuient,  whether 
the  taritf  on  wool  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  decline  in  the  price 
of  wool  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Clakk.  That  is  a  thin^  which  would  be,  perhaps,  unsafe  for  me 
to  ex]>ress  an  opinion;  but  1  say  I  do  believe,  in  fact  1  think  I  know,  ' 
that  a  protective  ta^riff — a  tarif1'<luty  on  wool — has  always  had  the  effect, 
when  it  was  lar^^e  enough,  to  increase  the  number  of  American  sheep, 
which  are  so  seriously  decreasing  now  and  which  would  seriously 
decrease  under  free  wool.  T]w  i)assage  of  a  free  wo<d  bill  has  been  dis- 
counted, r  ai»prcliend.  1  understand  sheep  are  being  slaughtered  in 
the  western  country  because  tliey  fear  ytm  gentlemen  will  take  the  duty 
oft'  wool.  Tliat  wilj  put  up  the  price  of  mutton  and  wmil,  too,  before  we 
get  thrcuigh,  if  we  go  on. 

Mr.  (xKAK.  it  makes  us  dependent  u])on  the  foreign  markets  for  wool 
entirely? 

Mr.  Claisk.  Vcs,  sir;  1  regard  wool  as  uuu'h  a  numitiou  of  war  as 
gun]»o\ider.  A  nation  that  can  not  produce  wool  for  its  people  and  is 
liable  to  have  its  iHuts  blockaded  is  in  a  very  serious  condition.  Higher 
than  that  ])oint,  however,  is  the  fact  thatjt  is  an  Americau  indnstry, 
and  ought  t:0  be  sla^ltered  ami  cared  for  and  fostered  by  our  Gk>ver&- 
ment. 

Tiie  Chairman.  The  ofiicial  organ  of  yourorganizatum  is  '^  The  Man- 
ufacturer ?  ■' 

Mr.  Clakk.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiUMAN.  Do  yon  remember — 1  am  an  occasional  reader  of  that 
journal  ? 

Mr.  Clakk.  It  is  very  benelicial,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  read  it  ctmstantly. 
1  have  the  Inuior  to  be  the  editor  of  it,  sir,  so  1  si)eak  with  authority. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  I  tiiink  1  recollect  liaving  read  in  that  Journal  that 
the  ellect  or  the  object  of  a  tarilV.  on  wool  was  to  reduce  the  price  o 
wool  ? 

3[r.  Clakk.  No,  sir:  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that,  if  you 
will  look  the  matter  over.  The  contention  made  in  that  Journal  when 
the  matter  was  under  discussion  was  that  the  result  of  putting  a  higb 
duty  on  wool  was  to  depress  the  price.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  it  -  . 
encourages  the  W(m)1  inclustry  at  home  to  produce  a  large  home  supply. 
That  is  the  theory  of  that  ciuitention  you  will  find  if  you  read  it.  ' 

The  (.'iiATUMAN.  On  the  suppositiiui  that  all  duties  wore  removed 
from  wool  and  like  fibers  used  iu  uuiuufacture;  do  not  you  think  tliati;  -^ 
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tlie  duties  xij)otl  the  manufactured  article  ought  to  be  eousiderably 
reduced! 

Mr.  Clabk.  Mr.  Gliairman,  1  would  not  like  to  accept  tlie  first  prem- 
ises, if  you  would  permit  me.  I  would  not  ko  so  tar.  1  say  it  is  the 
duty  of  "the  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  stand  linn  by.  every  other 
industry  i)ut  under  the  shelter  of  a  taritt  duty;  I  would  not  like  to 
admit  anything  of  the  sort,  if  you  will  permit  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  industries  ought  to  stand  together! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  the  farmer  who  raises  the  wheat  is  as 
much  interested  in  having  a  great  diversification  of  industry  as  the  man- 
ufacturer wlio  owns  the  mill,  the  poor  robber  baron  who  is  going  into 
bankruptcy  by  the  score. 

The  Chairman.  Tn  the  first  of  your  remarks  you  fix  the  distress  on 
the  wool  industry  of  the  country ! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  not.  I  spoke  of  the  industries  generally.  I  do 
not  think — 1  know  I  did  not.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  live  in  a  little  msinu- 
facturing  town  that  has  a  population  of  about  G,00()  people  just  outside  of 
Philadelphia,  and  T  assure  you  positively  from  niy  own  knowledge,  with- 
out any  wild  estimate  being  made,  that  there  are  1,000  men,  women, 
and  children  idle  in  that  town  to-day,  and  without  any  prospects  at  all 
of  employment  during  winter,  and  the  people  there  believe,  and  I  am 
free  to  say  I  believe,  that  it  is  because  the  (question  of  repeal  or  reduc- 
ing the  duty  is  agitated  in  this  Capitol. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  lying  on  the  table  before  me  a  letter  which 
I  received  this  morning  from  Aspen,  Colo.,  in  which  the  writer  says 
that  the  people  do  not  know  from  one  day  to  another  how  to  get  their 
food,  and  he  attributes  it  to  the  agitation  of  tlie  silver  question.  Do 
you  think  we  ought  to  suspend  the  agitsition  of  the  silver  (piestion  and 
throw  open  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver! 

Mr.  Clark.  Speaking  for  myself— I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for 
the  Manufacturers'  Club — I  say  that  anything  that  closes  up  a  woolen 
mill,  blows  out  an  iron  furnace,  stops  a  cotton  mill,  forces  down  the 
price  of  wheat  from  $1.25  to  40  cents,  or  shuts  ui>  a  silver  mine,  or  in 
any  way  stops  or  closes  any  source  of  American  wealth,  is  a  great  injury 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  Burrows.  What  effect  upon  the  price  of  wool  do  you  think  the 
threat  of  free  wool  has  been  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  has  put  wool  down  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the 
free-wool  basis. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Because  of  the  apprehension  of  having  free  wool! 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  my  o])inion,  but  there  are  men  here  who  are 
much  more  exi>ert  in  this  matter  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Burrows.  If  you  should  have  fVee  wool,  as  suggested  by  the 
chairman,  and  that  should  result  in  the  destruction  of  wool-growing  in 
this  country,  could  it  be  anticipated  from  that  wool  would  be  ajiy  cheai>er 
when  we  were  dependent  entirely  upon  a  foreign  supply? 

Mr.  Clark.  Under  ordinary  conditions  I  think  the  ultimate  effect 
would  be  to  put  wool  up,  but  there  are  extrjiordinary  conditions  exist- 
ing in  Australia  at  the  jiresent  time  which  may  help  to  keep  it  down. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  stated,  I  believe,  in  the  outset  that  you  repre- 
sented associated  industries  of  everv  kind  under  your  Manufacturers' 
Club! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  not  like  to  say  there  are  every  kind  of  manu- 
factures, but  almost;  at  least  a  great  number  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 
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Mr.  TiTjtNKR.  Well,  iron  and  textile  fabrics  are  made  by  members  of 
your  association 

Mr.  Clakk.  Ves,  sir;  iJflass,  shoes,  leather,  h»coiuotives,  machinery  of 
various  kinds,  and  almost  every  kind  of  labrie. 

Mr.  TruxJiU.  For  that  class  of  your  associates  who  are  engaged  in 
the  nuinufacture  of  leather  would  thvy  like  a  duty  on  liidesf 

Mr.  CLAiiK.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  questiou,  and  I  can- 
not say  wlietlier  they  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  difl'erence,  in  your  opinion,  iu  the  question 
between  the  duty  on  wools  and  hides  in  regard  to  the  policy  you  have 
just  advocated  on  wool  f 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  not  like  to  state  authoritatively  on  that  matter, 
but  I  give  the  olf  hand  opinion  we  can  in  the  h)ng  run  proihice  all  the 
wool  we  desire  Xjo  manufacture.  We  now  produce  about  one-half, 
whereiis  L  think  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  we  should  ever  be  able 
to  produce  the  number  of  hides  consumed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  TuRNKR.  The  men  who  manufacture  leather  and  those  who  fol- 
low the  industries  subsidiary  to  the  tannin^^:  business  ai*c  engaged  in 
some  export  trade.    Are  not  we  exporting  some  leather  goods f 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  to  any  very  large  extent,  I  believe.  I  will  say  I 
have  heard  the  shoe  manufacturers  sny  that  they  did  not  care  anything 
for  protection  for  themselves,  but  they  were  for  protection  because 
they  b(*lieved  it  made  the  country  prospennis,  and  in  that  case  they 
would  sell  more  shoes. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  remember  during  tin*  last  Congress  they  kicked 
very  vigorously,  if  i  may  use  that  vulgarism,  against  the  reinipositiou 
of  duties  on  hides  when  this  very  bill  which  you  advocate  was  under 
consideration  f  Did  not  the  hide  and  leather  men  meet  here  and  did  not 
each  side  represent  its  views  before  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  Wiis  chairman,  and  di<l  not  they  present  their  contlicting  viewSyOne 
side  asking  a  duty  on  hides  and  the  other  opposing  it  I 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  Again,  I  would  like  to  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of 
opinion  or  s]>eculation,  as  the  case  mny  l)e,  the  principle  whicli  justifies 
a  duty  on  wool  does  not  also  Justify  a  duty  on  hides  ■?  A  part  of  the 
contention  which  you  gentlemen  have  made  and  directed  with  great 
force  is,  if  you  can  not  make  sill  the  material  you  need  in  thiscountry, 
or  inoducts  of  different  kind,  you  want  at  least  to  have  enough  com- 
l)etition  to  regulate  the  price  of  the  imported  article.  Now,  would  not 
the  duty  on  hides  have  a  tendency  to  (lo  thati 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  doubt  very  much  if  it  wouhl.  The  production 
of  a  hide  involves  the  slaughter  of  an  animal  and  the  production  of 
wool,  although  there  are  persons  who  believe  you  kill  the  sheep  every 
time  you  get  his  fleece,  does  not  involvt*  the  death  of  the  aniniaL  At 
the  same  time  I  am  hardly  i)repared  to  state  authoritatively  on  the 
leather  and  hide  question. 

The  Chairman.  We  exported  in  1891*  812,(mo,0(K)  worth  of  leather. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  manufactured  leather. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  raises  herds  of  cattle  iii 
this  country  simply  for  their  hides  J 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  such  a  thing  exists. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Who  slaughter  the  hcMd  for  their  hides! 

Mr.  (Jlark.  No,  sir. 
.  Mr.  IU  RROWS.  The  iiides  are  simply  a  by-jirodiict? 

Mr.  <'L  VIMC.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  JSheep  are  grown  for  what  purposi*  c^siieciallyl 
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Mr.  Ci/ABK.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  sheep  grown  chiefly 
for  the  wool.  There  are  mutton  sheep,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  an  inferior 
grade  of  wool. 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  The  chief  thing  you  are  trying  to  protect  is  a  thing  you 
would  call  an  incidental  or  by-product  f 

Mr.  Glabk.  No,  sir.  We  think  that  the  wool  is  the  principal  prod- 
uct, but  we  believe  that  the  presence  here  of  very  large  flocks  of  sheep 
has  helped  to  keep  down  the  price  of  fresh  food,  and  hence,  to  use  an 
expression  made  use  of  by  the  late  Dr.  Hayes,  that  the  saving  to  the 
American  people  in  th^  price  of  fresh  food  by  the  existence  of  sheep  is 
far  more  than  what  is  paid  for*duties  on  wool;  I  believe  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  you  encourage  people  to  raise  bullocks  to  make 
hides,  would  not  that  make  food  cheap  too f 

Mr.  Clark.  As  Mr.  Burrows  says,  the  hide  is  an  incidental  product; 
we  do  not  raise  cattle  for  hides.  I  am  not  in  that  industry  veiy 
largely. 

Mr.  Turner.  They  do,  I  believe,  in  some  countries? 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  the  importation  of  hides  into  this  country 
are  largely  thick  hides,  such  as  are  raised  in  hot  climates,  and  wliich 
cannot  be  raised  here,  except  under  a  hothouse,  or  some  such  a  thing 
as  that? 

Mr.  Claris.  I  have  understood  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  of  course,  it  does  not  come  in  competition  with  our 
herds,  which  have  a  thinner  hide? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  so  closely  confined  to  manufactures  I  have 
not  studied  this  question. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  hides  whi^'h 
come  into  the  United  States  are  a  class  of  hides  that  we  do  not  produce 
at  all,  like  goatskin  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  so;  there  is  an  enormous  importation  of  goat- 
skin, and  in  Philadelphia  we  have  a  large  market. 

Mr.  Gear.  These  foreign  hides  are  largely  manufactured  into  sole- 
leather  in  Pennsylvania  and  southern  New  York,  and  are  exported  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  an  advantage  in  this  country,  I  think,  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  hides.  We  have  hemlock  bark,  .which  gives 
it  advantage  over  other  countries. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  only  two  bodies  of  hemlock  in  the  world  are  in  C::  i- 
ada  and  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  understood  it  was  confined  to  this  continent. 

Mr.  Turner.  Besuming  the  subject  we  were  discussing,  and  revert- 
ing to  your  characterization  of  hides  as  a  byproduct,  if  you  could 
restore  the  price  which  prevailed  for  hides  a  good  many  years  ago, 
before  the  duty  was  taken  off,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  hide  of  an  Towa 
steer  would  bring  more  than  the  fleece  of  an  Iowa  sheep? 

Mr.  Clark.  Indeed.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently informed  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  you  could  put  a  duty  on  the  hides,  if  that  assump- 
tion is  true,  would  you  not  get  as  much  for  the  bullock  and  hide  as  for 
the  bullock  and  sheep? 

Mr,  Clark.  I  might  answer  that  by  saying,  I  believe  no  duty  you 
put  on  the  hide  would  cause  the  production  of  another  additional  calf 
in  the  United  States,  whereas  I  believe  if  you  put  the  duty  on  wool  it 
would  produce  more  sheex>.  That  is  the  best  way  of  stating,  it  proba- 
bly. 

T 
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Mr.  Turner.  Well,  I  hai>iH»ne(l  to  live  in  a  coiintry  where  ihey 
raised  both  slie^jp  and  bullorks,  and  1  know  there  lias  been  some  oom- 
jdaint  abont  saerilicin^  the  liide  at  .luy  rate,  wliatever  tliey  may  think 
about  tin*  ettect  of  the  present  tariff  dnty  on  w<k)1.  Perhaps  we  arc 
running  into  the  realm  of  si)eeulation,  but  your  ideas  would  be  as  satis- 
factory on  this  as  some  other  matter. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  matter  of  hides  it  is  purely  speculative. 

Mr.  Tukner.  Yes;  I  agree  witli  you  about  that,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
So  your  discredit,  because  you  have  studied  perhaps  in  other  fieldst 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  much  oblig<Hl  to  you. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  been  a  student  of  economical  questions,  of 
tariff  statistics,  and  questions  of  protective  policy! 

Mr.  Clark.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  edit<»r  of  a. journal 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  myself  cngaj;tMl  in  manufacturing,  and  I  am  free  to 
say  1  have  some  practical  ac<|uaintancc  with  these  things. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  say  you  are  a  manufacturer.  What  is  the  line  of 
your  manufacturet 

Mr.  Clark.  Surgical  appliances  of  various  kinds;  rather  a  small 
matter. 

Mr.  Turner.  Now,  pursuing  this  question  in  the  way  wiiieh  perhaps 
is  more  congenial  to  you,  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  distiiietive 
advantage  which  the  foreigner  has  over  the  Americau  mauufacturer 
under  normal  conditions? 

Mr.  ('LARK.  You  mean  general  manufacturesf 

Mr.  Turner.  I  mean  in  general. 

Mr.  Clark.  Entirely  wages,  sir;  labor  cost  is  the  better  way  to  pnt 
it,  probably.  It  starts  with  tlie  mill  and  it  runs  through  everything, 
even  i)utting  the  goods  In  the  case  and  putting  the  ca^se  on  the  dray. 

Mr.  Turner.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  percentage  of  the  labor 
cost  on  an  average  ou  the  other  side  with  industries  with  which  you  are 
familiar! 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  give  an  explicit  answer 
to'that,  because  in  many  cases  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  lu  the  case 
of  wool  and  worsted  productions  you  can  get  a  better  answer  from  Mr. 
Xorth,  or  some  of  these  other  gentlenu'n. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  you  are  advising  us  to  retain  the  present  law 
without  disturbance,  so,  of  course,  you  nuist  have  some  reasons  f6r  giv- 
ing advice,  having  studied  the  matter. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  y(m  will  permit  me,  I  will  give  it  to  you  right  now. 
i  believe  it  costs  us  at  least  dou)>le  to  spin  wool  and  worsted  here  as  in 
England.  A  man  engaged  in  the  knitting  industry  in  Thiladelphia  who 
has  Just  returned  from  Chemnitz,  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  towns 
on  the  continent,  told  me  the  other  day  that  a  person  who  gets  92 JSO 
and  $3  a  day  in  a  knitting  mill  in  Philadelphia  gets  ^2.M)  anid  i3$3  a  week 
in  Chemnitz,  and  that  a  little  girl  who  earns  T.^^^-ents  a  day  gets  75 
cents  a  week  in  Chemnitz,  and  that  there  they  work  eleven  hours  a 
day  whereas  wo  work  ten  hours.  I  do  not  think  you  heard  that^  Mr- 
Turner.  A  person  who  earns  ^2,ri0  to  S3  in  a  day  in  a  knitting  mill  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  same  kind  of  work  done  in  CJuMunitz  gets  $2.50  to 
$3  a  week,  and  a  little  girl  who  earns  7")  cents  in  a  knitting  mill  in 
Philadeli>hia,  a  iierson  who  does  the  coriesponding  work  in  Ohemnits 
gets  75  (jents  a  week.  That  is  the  intbrnuition  J  received  from  a  miyi 
who  came  from  Chemnitz  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Tui^NER.  What  is  tlu»  ditl'erencc  in  the  productive  results  of  labor 
ou  each  side,  about  the  samet 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  little  more  perhaps  in 
Chemnitz,  as  they  work  eleven  hours  Avhere  we  work  ten  hours,  and 
they  sometimes  work  on  Sunday.  It  is  a  rule,  not  the  rule,  but  a  toler- 
able practice  throughout  the  German  Empire,  to  work  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  do  not  share  in  the  current  opinion  that  the  Amer- 
ican labor  under  better  conditions,  better  fed,  and  better  clad,  has  n 
greater  efficiency  than  the  starved  and  pauper  labor  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Olabk.  I  may  answer  that  question  by  saying  I  have  noticed 
when  a  German  comes  over  here  who  has  been  earning  $2.50  a  week  in 
Germany  and  he  goes  in  an  American  mill  where  he  gets  $2.50  a  day, 
he  at  once  begins  to  earn  $2.50  a  day. 

Mr.  TuBNER.  He  earns  itt 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  wears  better  clothes,  and  he  is  better 
fed,  and  he  lives  a  great  deal  better. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  But  you  did  not  catch  tha  i)oint  of  my  question ;  I  am 
afraid  you  did  not  hear  it;  it  is  conceded  the  American  laborer  works 
under  better  conditions,  but  what  I  was  referring  to  was  the  efficiency 
of  his  labor,  the  labor  product,  does  not  he  produce  more  on  this  side 
than  on  the  other? 

Mr;  Clabk.  Under  perfectly  equal  conditions,  I  should  say  he  did 
not,  and  the  reai^on  I  say  that  is  this,  and  these  gentlemen  will  bear  me 
out,  that  our  mills  in  Philadelphia  have  a  great  many  Europeans  in  them, 
and  those  Europeans,  I  think,  with  the  same  machinery  will  do  about 
the  same  amount  of  work  as  the  Americans,  and  they  earn  just  the 
same  wages.  Is  not  that  so,  Mr.  Grundy?  I  believe  that  the  tariff  is 
almost  solely  beneficial  to  the  laboring  man. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  do  not  ask  any  tariff  then  for  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturer? 

Mr.  Clabk.  He  does  get  an  advantage  in  being  able  to  run  his  mill 
more  continuously,  and  we  do  not  have  the  surplus  of  Europe  dumped 
here,  he  holds  his  own  market,  and  the  more  prosperous  the  country 
is,  the  more  he  is  able  to  sell  and  prosper.  Those  are  our  points.  We 
do  not  pretend  that  there  is  no  benefit  to  them. 

Mr,  TuBNEB.  Kow  resuming  my  hobby,  if  we  can  call  it  so,  I  would 
like  to  know  how  much  taiiff  will  equalize  the  conditions?  What  is  the 
labor  cost  of  woolen  goods  on  the  other  side,  or  rather  what  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  woolen  fabrics  on  the  other  side  would  you,  as  a  student  of 
this  subject,  estimate  it? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Now,  Mr.  Turner,  with  the  four,  five,  or  six  large  woolen 
manufacturers,  with  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  woolen  manu- 
facturers' association  here,  I  would  hardly  like  to  undertake  to  give  aH 
answer  to  that  question.  They  will  be  heard  after  me,  and  I  would 
rather  for  them  to  answer  it, 

Mr.  TuENEB.  You  are  not  able? 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  am  hardly  able  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Can  you  give  an  answer  as  to  your  labor  cost  for 
woolen  fibers  on  this  side? 

Mr.  Clabk.  No.  sir;  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that  to-day. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  give  information  as  to 
^hat  is  the  equalizing  conditions  between  the  manufactures  of  woolens 
in  the  two  countries? 

Mr.  Olabk.  I  venture  to  say  this.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  little 
more  than  equal  because  the  conditions  are  continually  fluctuating.  A 
tariff  that  may  be  entirely  protective  to  day  may  not  be  protective 
to-morrow  or  next  day,  or  the  next  day.    It  is  necessai-y  to  allow  a  little 
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margin  t'lir  iii>war(l  iiiul  dt>\vii^vard  iiiovenicnts  aiul  tluctiintiona  of  .the 
market.    Tliat  is  a  gencrut  Htiitt^meiit  of  the  case. 

Mr.  TvBNUK,  Would  it  not  l>e  well  eiiuiigli  Ut  consider  tlie  coosn 
in  fixing  that  barrier  aud  let  Liiu  liave  the  advantage  of  some  of  ti 
fluctuatiousf  , 

Mr.  Clark.  He  is  entitled  to  be  considered  jnst  as  anybody  else,  bat 
he  is  not  entitled  to  have  anything  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  cituen. 

Mr.  TuBNBK.  If  the  barrier  could  be  a  little  lower  it  wuuJd  inure  to 
his  benefit,  rather  thau  the  niaunfacturer,  i)erhap8! 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  Suppose  ynti  reverse  that  proposition, that  themaBii- 
facturer  is  not  entitled  to  have  anything  at  the  expense  of  his  follow 
citizens  1 

Mr.  Clark.  Ko,  sir;  he  is  not  entitled  to  have  anything  attuiybody^ 
expense,  and  tny  contention  is  the  tariif  bonctlts  everybody  except  pw- 
haps  a  few  importers  in  New  York,  and  they  would  even  prosper  aatlw 
coQutry  prosjiers. 

The  Chairman,  Tou  think  there  is  no  way  the  American  warkmait 
can  get  woolen  goods  elieapert 

Mr.  Clark.  1  do  not  think  they  will  get  them  cheaper,  and  I  Btatoas 
a  proposition  you  get  them  cheaper  under  the  McKinley  bill  tban  ever 
since  the  globe  began  to  roll.  They  are  cheaper  to-day  thau  th^yhava 
ever  been  in  the  history  of  man. 

The  Chaibhan.  But  they  are  not  as  eheap  in  this  country  as  Ib^ 
are  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  hardly  prepiired  to  answer  that,  but  I  should  aagr 
they  are,  looking  at  their  quality. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  American  workman  gets  olothlog    * 
as  cheap  as  the  English,  German,  or  Saxont 

Mr.  Clark.  My  opinion  is  those  people  do  not  have  a  chance  to  bnj 
their  clothing,  to  get  these  woolen  garments.  The  only  workmen  who 
wear  good  clotlies  are  the  American  workmen.  That  is  what  I  hJavft 
been  informed ;  I  have  not  explored  the  matter  very  largely  on  the  oflur 
side. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  know  anything  about  an 
existed  in  1882  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Industrie 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  TuRNliB.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Charles  S.  Hill,  ^ 
tician  of  the  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  acquainted  with  h 

Mr,  TiiRMBR.  You  i-emember  the  tariJf  comniissioi 

Mr.  Clark.  OflSSaT 

Mr.  TuRNjiB.  I  believe  they  sat  in  1883. 

Mr.  Clark.  Y'cs,  sir;  I  remember  it  very  well, 

Mr.  TiTRNUR.  I  believe  there  was  »  gentleman  < 
who  has  since  been  imte4l  for  his  extreme  views  on 
and  tldngB  of  that  sort,  Mr.  Forter. 

Mr.  Clark.  Hobcrt  V.  Porter,  1  believe  he  had  so 
it,  but  I  do  not  remember  what. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an  i 
by  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  the  statistician  of  the  State 
that  administration.  He  said:  "One  jmint  further 
in  E[iroi>e,  and  United  States  " — that  is  what  we  ai 
"  Here  are  some  figui'es  which  show  a  remarkable 
me  an  irrefutable  fact  or  let  liim  who  questions  i 
evidence.  The  following  conipaiison  speaks  loudi 
argument.     Hands  employed  in  the  United  States  < 
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products  $8,000,000,000.  Great  Britain,  hands  employed  5,140,200 ;  value 
of  products  $4,000,000,000,"  About  the  same  number  of  hands  are 
employed  in  the  productive  industries  of  the  two  countries,  and  the 
value  of  the  product  in  this  country  is  twice  as  much  as  Great  Britaiu. 

Mr.  Olark.  What  do  you  wish  me  to  say  about  that! 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  have  you  to  say  about  it! 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  have  not  anjrthing  to  say,  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  not  that  a  fair  statement! 

Mr.  Olabk.  Now,  I  could  not  tell  thatj  I  could  not  say  whether  it 
was  so  or  not. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  If  it  is  a  fair  statement,  would  not  that  seem  to  indicate 
either  that  the  manufacturers  were  selling  their  goods  at  about  twice 
what  they  sell  for  in  England,  or  that  the  American  laborer  is  more 
efficient  than  he  is  in  England! 

Mr.  Olabk.  I  could  not  state  wliat  inference  you  could  draw,  but  I 
know  as  a  positive  matter  they  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  TuBNBR.  Do  they  sell  as  cheap  here  as  there! 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that,  but  to  say  that  they  sold 
for  twice  as  much,  or  even  much  more,  would  be  entirely  incorrect  as 
far  as  my  observation  goes. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  This  gentleman  deduces  this  conclusion :  "Here is  pos 
itive  proof  that  American  mechanics,  in  the  aggregate,  accomplish 
exactly  double  the  result  of  the  same  number  of  British  mechanics.^ 

Mr.  Glabk.  I  believe  that  is  preposterous. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  He  gives  a  farther  conclusion  which  you  might  not 
denounce  that  way:  "They  are  therefore  very  justly  paid  double 
in  wages.^    Do  you  also  dispute  that  proposition  ! 

Mr.  Glabk.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  dispute  the  proposition.  I  dispute  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  presented.  I  doubt  if  the  premises  are  right — 
the  conclusions  may  be.  I  knoAv  poor  men  in  the  town  in  which  1  live, 
many  of  whom  are  my  personal  friends,  who  have  now  no  wages,  would 
be  glad  to  have  wages  if  they  had  to  pay  the  price  they  used  to  pay 
before  woolen  goods  went  down. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  spoke  of  shoddy  just  now.  Has  not  there  been 
an  increased  use  of  shoddy  in  the  last  few  years! 

Mr.  Glabk.  I  should  think  not,  sir.  In  looking  over  the  statistics 
the  other  day  I  was  very  much  pleased  in  consequence  of  the  McKinley 
bill  putting  up  the  duty;  the  importation  had  fallen  oflF  from  8,500,000 
in  1889  to  330,000  last  year. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  about,  the  increased  production  of  shoddy  on 
this  side! 

Mr.  Glabk.  Mr.  Turner,  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  increase;  there 
has  been  no  large  increased  production  of  shoddy,  and  I  think  there 
has  not  been  a  large  increased  demand  for  it  because  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  importiition  of  raw  wool  amounting  to  more  than 
20,000,000  pounds  last  year  as  compared  with  precedin^^  years.  I 
believe  the  McKinley  bill  has  given  the  people  better  clothing  without 
their  being  required  to  pay  more  for  it,  and  probably  they  get  it  a  good 
deal  less. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Why  was  that  increased  importation  of  foreign  wool! 

Mr.  Glabk.  Because  the  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers  in  this 
country  did  not  have  a  fair  chance  under  the  bill  of  1883,  and  they  did 
have  a  fair  chance  under  the  bill  of  1890.  I  will  say  I  was  opposed  to 
the  bill  of  1883,  and  opposed  it  with  all  the  power  I  had,  which  was  not 
much. 
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Mr.  TuRNKU.  And  yon  think  the  present  law  lja«  operated  to 
encourage  importation  in  foreign  wool  f 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  has  so  stinnUated  the  American  manufacta- 
rers  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  that  they  have  been  (tonipelled  to  go 
abroad  and  buy  more  wool  t^)  piece  out  than  they  brought  in  before 
that  law  was  j)assed.  The  domestic  industry  has  benetited  by  the 
luiusual  prosperity  under  the  law,  and  in  the  meantime  the  prices  of 
fabrics  have  not  advanced. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  mean  to  indicate  it  is  your  opinion  that  by 
putting  the  duty  on  wool  up  you  encouraged  tliis  ini])ortationf 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  is  hardly  a  fair  inference  from  what  I  said. 
I  said  that  I  believe  that  the  increased  duty  upon  fabrics,  by  giving 
the  American  manufticturer  of  fabrics  a  better  show,  Las  created  a 
demand  for  wool  which  could  not  be  fully  supplied  at  home,  and  con- 
sequently caused  an  increa8e4l  importation  of  the  raw  wool  and  cutoff 
the  importation  of  shoddy,  practi(?ally  reduced  it  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  you  agree,  then,  with  the  views  some  ot  iis  have, 
that  by  enlarging  the  business  of  our  woolen  establishments,  increasing 
their  manufacture,  their  output,  that  we  would  thereby  create  a  greater 
demand  both  for  domestic  and  foreign  woolens? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  think  it  would  probably  create  a  hunger  demand 
for  foreign  wool  until  we  could  manage  to  supply  it  at  home.  If  yon 
give  a  proper  protection  to  the  American  sheep-grower,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  you  will  see  every  ])ound  of  wool,  except,  i>erbap8, 
cari)et  wool,  grown  in  this  country.  1  take  the  liberty  of  saying  if  the 
Southern  peoi)le  would  put  sheep  on  some  of  their  barren  lands  between 
here  find  Florida  and  stand  by  that  industry,  they  would  do  themselves 
good  and  the  country  good.  There  is  a  large  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  sheep  husbandry. 

Mr.  Turner.  Let  me  suggest  that  we  would  be  vary  glad  if  some  of 
you  gentlemen  who  have  so  many  idle  millions  would  undertake  that 
industry  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  will  not  give  us  a  fair  chance;  you  threaten  to  cut 
the  duty  down  before  Nve  get  started.  ]\ren  will  not  invest  money  in  a 
business  and  on  the  prospect  of  a  duty  that  the  VVjiys  and  Means  Com- 
mittee may  cut  off.  Y(m  give  us  a  tariif  that  will  run  constant  tor 
twenty  years,  and  we  will  show  you  what  we  will  do  in  regard  to  these 
industries.  1  know  a  gentleman  who  tried  to  raise  sheep  in  Mr.  Wil- 
son's State 

Mr.  TuRNKR.  You  are  not  deterred  by  the  same  considerations  from 
going  into  the  manufivcturing  industries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  we  have  to  make  our  living  and  have  to  go  along; 
these  mills  and  machinery  and  men  are  there. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  temptation  before  you,  I  .admit,  was  somewhat 
pressing  to  make  that  remark  about  our  being  wanting  in  energyl 

Mr.  Clark.  I  beg  your  pardon.  J  did  not  mean  my  reply  to  be  dis- 
courteous. 

Mr.  Turner.  With  our  fashions  and  erroneous  theories,  i)erhai)8|  I 
did  not  know  but  it  would  indicate 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  intend  to  be  impolite. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  are  willing  to  make  a  living  in  that  section  fairly 
towards  you  gentlemen  who  live  in  a  more  prosperous  region.  Our 
great  staple  is  cotttm.  That  industry  hapi)ens  to  be  now  very  nmch 
depressed.  It  needs  lightening  and  alleviations  of  the  burdens  which 
bear  upon  it.  They  are  making  cotton  now  at  a  less  profit,  relatively, 
than  you  gentlemen  will  make  cotton  goods,  1  presume.    As  to  the 
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woolen  induflitry  down  there,  the  wire  grass  to  which  you  referred  pos- 
sibly does  produce  a  pretty  good  article  of  wool,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  wool 
which  you  gentlemen  do  not  buy  very  largely  of,  I  suppose,  do  you  ! 

Mr.  Clakk.  Personally,  sir,  I  buy  none  except  what  I  have  on  my 
own  back. 

Mr.  TuRNEB.  You  represent  an  association  which  buys  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  the  association  which  I  represent  includes  all 
kinds  of  industries,  and  the  woolen  industry  is  one  of  many.  I  am  not 
an  expert  in  the  qualities  of  wool,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  You  left  incomplete  some  statement  you  were  about 
to  make  in  regard  to  the  sheep  industry  of  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  not  a  very  important  one.  A  friend  of  mine 
went  over  to  Europe  recently  and  bought  some  sheep,  with  the  idea  of 
introducing  it  on  some  lands  he  had  in  West  Virginia,  and  I  am  not 
Iirepared  to  say  how  far  he  went,  but  1  know  he  would  be  discouraged 
in  that  attempt  if  you  cut  off  the  duties  on  wool.  That  is  all  I  wish 
to  say. 

The  Chairman.  We  raise  pretty  fine  wool  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  they  do;  the  industry  is  worth  standing  by. 

The  Chairman.  In  my  campaign  of  1892, 1  passed  through  one  of 
the  best  wool-growing  sections  of  my  district  and  I  found  two  old  farm- 
ers there  who  had  been  pursuaded  in  1888  to  buy  up  wool,  believing 
Harrison  would  be  elected.  They  bought  at  Cleveland  prices  to  sell 
at  Harrison  prices. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  such  men. 

The  Chairman.  They  lost    heavily  on   the  operation,  I   believe. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  did  not  quite  finish  the  little  statement  I  was  endeav- 
oring to  inject  into  this  discussion.  There  are  people  in  my  section  who 
are  raising  cotton  and  who  are  also  raising  wool.  The  man  who  raises 
cotton  does  not  think  the  man  who  raises  wool  ought  to  tax  him.  They 
have  tried  out  these  theories  of  taxation  perhaps  a  little  more  than  you 
su[)pose.  Our  wool  is  not  an  expensive  product  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  wool  grows  without  much  cultivation  thiere,  but  if  you  were  a  citizen 
of  that  country,  would  you  advocate  the  imposition  of  a  high  duty  on 
wool  to  increase  the  natural  i)roduct,  as  it  were,'atthe  expense  of  those 
who  till  the  fields  and  produce  cotton? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe,  sir,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  particularly  to  the  interest  of  the  South  to  have  the 
widest  possible  diversification  of  industries;  I  think  the  South,  after 
the  experience  of  the  late  war,  ought  to  have  learned  that  lesson  if  no 
other,  that  every  community  shouhl  be  as  far  as  possible  a  self-depend- 
ent community  with  a  staple  product,  cereals,  and  fibers,  and  also  in 
its  manufactures,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done.  I  think  the  Southern 
people  make  a  great  mistake  in  not  diversifying  their  industries.  I 
think  if  they  would  raise  wool  with  the  same  assiduity  and  persistence 
that  they  raise  cotton  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation. 

Mr.  Turner.  Perhaps  your  theory  is  not  correct.  The  fact  is  that 
they  have  greatly  increased  the  diversity  of  their  products  without  a 
dollar  of  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  it  is  so  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  refer  to  the  cotton  mills,  I  presume  t 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir;  I  refer  to  every  kind  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  other  small  industries. 
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WOO T. EN  GOODS, 

(Punigraphii  391  et  rm|.) 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  8.  N.  D.  NOKTH,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.,  SECBETABY  OF  XHSXAXiaVAI 

ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANTJFACTUBEB& 

'My.  Chairman:  I  have  licro  the  brief  of  the  National  Assooiatioiiof 
Wool  Manufacturers,  which  1  will  read: 

BRIEF  OF  THE   NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   OF  WOOL   MANUFACTU 


uTa<Tiin'rs  WO  lay  iwiore  you  copies  o^  iiie  roKoiuiioiis  anopTca   at   tlie  last  ani 
meeting  of  tlio  aHHocijitioii  witli  ivlerenco  to  tJie  proj)o8ed  r«?visioii  of  the  tariff: 
copies  of  tilt)  memorial  anil  petition  of  tlieaHrtoriatioii,  pn^entoil  t«>  the  Senate  ii 
rift y-8ec»»nd  Congress,  a|j;ainst  the  passage  of  Htmsc  bill  (>(K)7,  entitled  "A  bi] 


To  the  fVayi  and  Means  Committee,  Fifty-third  Congress: 

hy  ilirection  of  the  oxerntive  committee  oftlie  National  AsRociation  of  Wool  IfftD- 
ufaetnrers  wo  lav  Iwfore  voii  copies  o{  the  reKolutions  adopted   at   the  last  annual 

iatiha 
_  bill  to 

ida»'e  wool  on  the  free  list  and  reduce  tiie  duties  on  woolen  goods/'  Thia  petition 
was  signed  by  917  wool  manufaetureiH,  rejiresentiug  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of 
the  4>ntire  machinery  capacity  oftlie  United  Stjites,  and  was  the  lari^oet  petittonovw 
sent  to  Congress  from  the  industry. 

We  desire  to  renew  this  protest  at  the  present  time:  and  in  behalf  of  all  tbe  sign- 
ers we  ask  that  it  may  now  be  made  a  i»art  of  the  records  of  the  Ways  and  MltWTFT 
Conunittee,  and  receive  the  careful  attenti«»n  of  its  members. 

We  especially  emphasize  the  olijections  therein  stated  to  a  repeal  of  the  ivool 
duties. 

The  objections  to  any  revision  of  the  tariff  have  been  increased  and  intensified  by  the 
course  of  events  since  this  petition  was  prepared;  and  it  has  gained  a  force  and  aiff- 
nific:inco  it  did  not  then  possess. 

Wc.  shall  speak  purely  as  busine.'^s  men,  and  ofl'er  for  your  consideration  only  plain 
business  projiosit ions.  We  shall  not  detain  you  with  any  argument  in  favor  of  tlm 
])rincipal  of  protecticm  as  opposed  to  that  of  a  purely  revenue  tarilf.  We  araawara 
that  the  ditierences  between  us  on  this  ({uestioii  are  fundamental  and  irreconcilable. 
Xevcrlheless.  we  are  ho]»eful  that  there  may  be  foiind  some  comniin  gn»nnd  of 
agvtement.  Weare  encouraged  iu  thishope  by  there])eated  assurances  iVom  the  moot 
]>r«'iniiunt  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  that  their  plans  of  tariff  roTiaion 
teuiidate  no  injury  to  the  American  nuinufacturer.  I'resiilcnt  (.-levehmd,  in  his 
sage,  of  I>eceml>er  <>,  1H87,  gave  this  assurance  in  the  following  terms: 

••  In  a  rea<l,justnient  of  onr  tarilf,  the  interests  of  American  labor  engfif^ed  in 

nfacture  should  be  carefull}'  eon.sidered  as  well  as  the  ]>resei-vation  of  our  maQnliu^ 
1urer.K.  >  '^  *  JMief  from  our  present  tarifl' laws  sliould  be  devised  withenpoeial 
]irecaution  against  imperiling  the  existence  «»t*  our  manufarturing  intere^ta." 

This  assurance  he  and  others  have  repeatedly  and  em])hatica]ly  renewed,  accom- 
panying it  with  the  statement  that  the  tarilf  they  pro]M>8e,  so  far  from  iiyuflnc 
.American  industries,  will  prove  bcnciici:il  in  many  ways.  That  must  bodetenninM 
by  the  test  of  actual  experience;  and  we  are  not  without  hope  that  the  party  nowia 
power,  impressed  with  the  sense  of  its  responsibilities,  ami  conscious  that  it 


make  or  mar  the  future  prospi»rity  of  our  country,  will  enact  a  tariff  law  bo  JiMttO 
all  vested  inter<*st8,  so  reasonable,  and  at  the  same  time  so  aderiuate  in  its  mtosof 
duty,  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  nil  parties,  and  remain  undisturbed  for  anindefinits 
lime.  The  political  party  which  can  deal  with  this  (}4iestion  in  the  spirit  and  totliB 
en<l  Kuggcstc4l  will  not  only  promote  it^  own  welfare,  but  will  win  the  approTal  of 
the  great  body  of  American  manufacturers. 

With  this  introductory'  statement,  and  abating  in  no  degree  our  conTiotfon  tlUKfe 
the  existing  tariff  is  the  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  ever  framed,  and  has  BO 
]irovcd  itself  in  practical  operation,  we  welcome  the  o]>portunity  to  make  snnia  snc- 
gcstions  to  your  committee,  the  ado]>tion  of  which  may  somewhat  mitigate  the pwui 
which  inhere  in  any  tariff  revision  at  such  a  critical  time  as  the  present. 

The  suggestions  we  desire  to  nuike  have  been  eintomizcd  in  the  form  of  abriefy  or 
summary  recapitulation  of  the  main  })oiuts  of  im])ortance.  We  refer  yon  to  tbenieaMft- 
ri:il  and  petition  now  filed  for  amplification  oftlie  arguments,  and  trust  that  opnoi^ 
tunity  will  be  given  to  the  practical  manufacturers  jiresent  to  explain  and  illnatafts 
them  in  detail. 

J.  Assuming  that  tarifl'  revision  is  inevitable,  it  is  of  vital  importance  ttiat-' 
nature  and  details  of  the  revision  proposed  shall  be  made  public  as  soon  ai 
patible  with  the  care  and  <leliboratron  so  important  a  matter  demands ;  and 
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bill  shall  be  enacted  and  the  existiu^  uncertainty  removed  at  the  earliest  pra<!ticable 
date.  Fully  75  per  cent  of  the  wool  and  worsted  machinery  of  the  country  is  now 
idle;  in  the  nature  of  things  most  of  it  must  remain  idle  until  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  future  conditions  of  the  industry  is  definitely  removed.  But  to  allow  ample 
time  for  preparation,  no  changes  in  the  woolen  tarid'  should  go  into  actual  operation 
earlier  tliAn  January  1,  1885. 

II.  In  consequence  of  the  present  and  previous  laws,  we  have  now  existing  in  this 
country  a  great  and  highly  developed  wool  manufacture,  utilizing  (when  fully 
engaged)  over  $30(yfiO(^^OSO  of  capital,  employing  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons,  con- 
suming ov«r  400, 000,000  pennda  of  wool,  producing  products  valued  at  over  $350,000,000, 
and  covering  the  widest  range  of  goods.  Every  form  and  variety  of  product  into 
which  wool  is  converted  is  now  successfully  mannfftciured  in  this  country.  The 
wool  manufacture  is  not  only  our  greatest  textile  indufltry,  in  value  of  product-s  and 
numbers  employed,  but  it  employs  the  largest  number  of  establishments,  which  are 
widely  scattered  througRout  the  country. 

Bo  great  and  valuable  an  industry,  laboriously  built  up,  will  surely  not  be  Jeopard- 
ized by  too  sudden  and  too  radical  a  reversal  of  tlie  conditions  which  have  brought 
it  into  preeminence. 

III.  reeuliar  and  exceptional  conditions  surround  the  wool  manufacture  in  this 
country,  which  make  this  schedule  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  revise,  and  render  it 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  and  conservatism. 

IV.  The  mmers  of  recent  plans;  of  revision  failed  to  take  cognizance  of  these 
peculiar  condi  tions>  The  reductions  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill  of  1888  and  the  Spri  nger 
bill  of  the  last  Congress  were  very  much  greater  than  appeared  on  the  face,  or  than 
tlieir  authors  realized,  or  than  o<Mild  have  been  enforced  without  disaster. 

V.  This  industry  is  organized  and  has  been  conducted  during  the  business  life  of 
nearly  all  engaged  in  it  on  the  basis  of  high  duties  on  its  chief  raw  material.  To 
stop  suddenly  from  that  condition  into  firee  wool,  as  now  proposed,  is  a  change  more 
ra(Uoal,  more  hazardous,  more  difficult  of  acoomplishment  than  was  ever  before  forced 
upon  any  industry  in  any  country. 

VI.  Absolute  free  trade  in  wool  is  proposed^  accompanied  by  the  wiping  out  of 
the  whole  range  of  specific  duties  on  goods,  which  are  theoretically  purely  compen- 
satory for  the  wool  dnty. 

It  is  argued  that  the  abolition  of  the  wool  duty  and  the  specific  duty  on  goods  will 
leave  the  manufacturer  in  the  spDae  position,  relatively,  as  at  present,  and  on  au 
equality  with  his  foreign  competitor  so  far  as  material  are  concerned.  This  is  a 
iiiudamental  mistake,  as  it  is  important  to  show. 

VII.  Even  with  tree  wool,  the  American  manufacturer  will  still  be  handicapped 
to  the  extent  of  about  12i  per  cent  at  present  prices  in  the  cost  of  his  raw  materials. 
The  world's  wool  marketo  are  abroad,  and  at  the  doors  of  foreign  competitors,  while 
we  must  pay  foreign  and  domestic  commissions  and  freights.  They  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  perfect  familiarity  with  the^  wools  and  their  uses. 

VIII.  The  compensatory  duties  contain  an  element  of  safety,  particularly  on  the 
cheaper  grades  or  goods.  It  is  the  pound  duty,  and  not  the  low  ad  valorem  duty 
collected  upon  small  values,  which  insures  the  domestic  market  to  this  class  of 
goods. 

IX.  Upon  goods  where  the  specific  duty  is  barely  compensatory  for  the  wool  duty, 
the  element  of  safeguard  contained  in  this  specific  duty  is  most  important.  It  is 
important  because  of  the  form  of  the  duty.  It  is  a  duty  whtch  can  not  be  evaded, 
and  thus  it  has  been  a  strong  defense  of  the  American  manufacturer  against  the  evil 
of  undervaluation. 

AVhenever  in  the  past  this  assoeiation  has  contemplated  the  possibility  of  maintain- 
ing  the  domestic  industry  with  lower  ad  valorem  rates  than  are  now  suggested,  it 
has  been  with  this  safeguard  of  the  specific  duties  in  mind. 

The  moment  the  speoifio  duty  disappears,  the  imports  of  woolen  goods  will  become 
subject  to  entirely  new  conditions,  the  effect  and  extent  of  which  can  not  be  esti- 
mated or  foretold. 

X.  The  removal  of  the  specific  duties  accompanying  the  wool  duties  will  in  and 
of  itself  be  a  most  radical  measure  of  tariff  revision  and  must  involve  a  great  loss 
to  all  engaged  in  the  business,  from  the  grower  of  the  wool  to  the  retail  merchant 
^^  ho  distributes  the  goods. 

XI.  The  suggestion  of  this  association  therefore  is,  that  in  any  revimon  contem- 
plated the  uniform  ad  valorem  duty  on  woolen  goods  shall  be  fixed  at  not  less  than 
the  maximum  duty  of  50  per  cent  with  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  yams. 

These  rates  contemplate  the  retention  of  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per 
cent  upon  clothing,  almost  the  entire  additional  cost  of  which  is  labor. 

This  suggestion  is  not  made  as  the  basis  of  a  compromise,  but  with  the  profound 
conviction  that  in  view  of  the  revolution  proposed  in  the  economic  status  of  our 
industry,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  by  the  abandonment  of  the  protective  safe- 
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guards  of  spocific  «luti<*H,  thus  lannchini^  the  ninnnfiictiiro  siidclenly  into  abflolatelj 
untried  cx])erim«;nts,  it  is  the  lowest  dutv  com])atible  with  safety  for  yean  to  eoBM. 

There  aro  many  varieties  of  floods  now  manufactured  in  thiH*^  country  which  eaa 
not  be  made  here  under  a  simple  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent,  except  by  a  ▼■T 
radical  reduction  in  the  lah(»r  cost.  The  increased  im])ortationB  and  closer  compatf 
tion  invited  by  the  removal  of  one-hulf  the  present  duties  on  woolens  presnppoM 
wage  reductions  all  along  the  line,  the  responsibility  for  which  the  Fifty-third  Con- 
gress must  accept. 

XII.  A  single  uniform  duty  of  50  per  cent  will  be  an  average  rednctioOy  on  the 
b.iAis  of  present  importations,  of  about  one-half  in  the  present  duties  on  woolen 
goods.  The  total  average  dut}'  upon  all  manufactures  of  wool  in  the  iibcal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1892,  was  95.81  per  cent. 

The  total  duties  collected  on  manufactures  of  wool  in  that  year  were  $34,293,0O6.17| 
of  which  $16,461,000  were  specilic  in  form.  A  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  the  same  impor- 
tat  ions  would  produce  not  to  exceed  $18,000,000  in  revenu6.  To  equal  the  revanos 
of  hist  year  from  this  source,  the  importations  must  ]>ractica]Iy  double.  TVi  double 
the  importations  means  to  correspondingly  curtail  domestic  production,  which  means 
diminished  employment  and  diminished  capacity  for  consumption  by  onr  people. 

\II1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  total  duties  collected  under  this  scnodnls 
will  be  greater  in  amount  with  a  duty  at  50  per  cent  than  would  be  the  case  under 
any  lower  rate  of  duty.  If  the  purpose  is  to  fix  a  duty  at  the  groateat  revenne-pro- 
during  point,  this  rate  is  absolutely  defensible  on  that  ground  alone.  An  eTon  higher 
rate  ot  duty,  say  60  x>er  cent,  would  produce  a  still  greater  revenue;  for  it  would 
not  reduce  the  volume  of  these  goods  imported. 

XIV.  Fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  the  changed  conditions  of  to-day,  is  oot  a 
higher  duty  than  was  25  per  cent  in  1S67. 

This  Is  due  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary  fall  in  values  which  has  taken  plaoe. 

The  decrease  in  the  unit  of  value,  on  tlie  imports  of  cloths,  as  shown  by  the  l^reaa- 
ury  reports,  was  from  $1,243  in  1883  to  95  centA  in  18iH).  Changes  in  classification 
render  it  impoKsible  to  carry  this  comparison  farther  back.     If  that  could  be  done 


net  production  which  that  rate  of  duty  accords  to  the  manufacturer.     TheiUl  in 
values  prior  to  1883  was  even  great<.'r  than  it  has  since  been. 

W.  This  result  hi«s  been  further  accentuated  by  an  enormous  evolution  in  com- 
mercial  facilities,  which  have  reduced  the  cost,  minimized  the  risk,  and  fucilitatod  the 
transactions  of  foreign  trade. 

XVI.  This  great  fall  in  values  has  been  due  to  the  declini;  in  the  value  of  the  raw 
materials  consumed.  There  has  been  ]irogres8ing  at  the  same  time  a  constant 
increase  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid.  The  increiu^ed  eHifiency  of  inaciiinery  has  been 
a  partial  offset  to  this  increase  in  wagas;  but  it  has  hardly  ke]>t  pace  with  it.  The 
manufacturing  cost  of  g(K)ds  is  as  high  to-day  a«  in  18li7,  and  the  ]iereA^utage  of  labor 
cost  to  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  is  higher  at  ]>rescnt  than  ever  before  in  this 
country.  The  Tall  in  values  has  tlnTefore  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  domestic  labor  cost.  This  is  because  the  actual  costs  of  labor  and 
general  expense  remain  practically  constant,  but  with  every  decline  in  the  oostof 
wool  their  relative  costs  increase,  when  compared  with  the  tot:il  cost. 

It  therefore  follows  that  at  50  per  cent  duty  to-day  will  be  the  lowest  rate  of  dnfy 
in  its  practical  effect,  ever  imposed  upon  woolen  goods  in  this  country,  and  tbi 
ch»scst  approach  to  a  revenue  tariff,  under  the  changed  conditions,  we  have  ever  had. 

XVII.  We  ask  att^.-ntion  in  this  connection  to  the  fact  that  this  duty  is  leried 
u]ion  the  foreign  value.  A  duty  of  50  per  cent  upon  the  foreign  value  of  goods  is 
erpiivalent  to  but  33  per  cent  upon  the  duty-paid  or  home  market  value. 

XVIII.  A  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  equivalent  in  practical  operation  to 
not  more  than  40  per  cent,  in  many  cases  to  even  less,  because  of  the  Rystematie 
undervaluations  which  the  ad  valorem  syst<'m  invit<*s  and  encourages.  The  praiotiea 
of  importing  woolen  gootls  by  the  method  of  consignment,  thus  avoiding  any  reooid 
of  foreign  values  growing  out  of  a  bona  fide  transaction  upon  which  to  base  adnty 
hiis  become  so  nearly  universal  that  the  objection  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  irradf- 
calde  and  insurmountable,  except  by  the  method  of  home  valuation,  which  is  the  only 
method  by  which  ad  valorem  duties  can  be  assessed  without  constant  loss  to  the 
Government  revenues  and  perpetual  injury  to  honest  importers  and  domestic  manii* 
facturers. 

XIX.  The  woolen  manufacturers  are  most  reluctant  to  see  the  abandonment  of  fha 
specific  fonn  of  duty.  They  think  they  are  fairly  entitled  to  a  higher  ad  valonn 
rat«  than  might  otherwise  be  placed  upon  woolen  goods,  because  the  contemplated 
change  proposes  the  sudden  removal  of  all  the  safeguards  which  epecilie  nwtloi 
carry,  wiiiah  have  been  of  such  vitad  importance  in  the  past. 
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XX.  Tlie  abaiwlonraent  of  these  safeguards  will  render  the  innintonaucc  of  the 
existing  customs  administrative  law  of  vital  importance  to  the  Amoricen  wool  manu- 
facturers. While  undervaluations  continue  since  the  present  system  went  into 
effect,  we  believe  they  have  been  somewhat  restricted,  and  that  the  evil  wonld  be 
enormously  increased' if  this  system  should  be  materially  modified. 

XXI.  In  lien  of  specific  duties  we  ask  that  this  suggested  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad 
vidorem  shall  be  made  uniform  upon  all  classes  and  grades  of  woolen  goods  and 
carpets. 

Differing  rates  of  ad  valorem  duties,  based  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  are  more 
dangerous  when  unaccompanied  by  specific  duties. 

The  removal  ot  specific  duties  will  destroy  the  only  valid  argument  in  favor  of 
dividing  lines  of  value,  viz,  that  they  were  needed  to  avoid  the  heaviest  taxes  upon 
the  cheapest  cloths. 

A  uniform  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  woolen  goods  is  per- 
fectly just,  because  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  a  duty  based  upon  prices.  The  cheaper 
the  goods  the  less  the  duty.  These  leuces  are  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  make 
'Mower  taxes  upon  the  poor  man's  clothing.''  On  the  other  hand,  they  invite  and 
stimulate  undervaluation,  and  are  a  constant  and  pestiferous  source  of  frand  at  the 
custom-house.  They  not  only  put  a  premium  npon  fraud,  but  they  complicate  the 
administration  of  the  tariff  and  render  its  application  uncertain  and  uneven. 

XXII.  There  are  reasons  why  woolen  goods  should  be  subject  to  the  highest  rates 
of  duty  anywhere  admitted  into  the  new  tariff: 

a.  These  are  the  goods  against  which  foreign  competition  has  always  been  sever- 
est and  most  difficult  to  overcome.  The  wool  manufacture  abroad  has  reached 
the  highest  state  pf  perfection.  It  is  the  one  textile  manufacture  in  which  it  has 
not  been  possible  as  yet  for  Yankee  ingenuity  to  excel  the  products  of  countries 
which  have  been  engaged  for  centuries  in  developing  the  industry. 

b.  It  is  the  one  textile  industry  in  which  styles  change  most  radically  and  fre- 
quently. These  constant  changes  of  fashion  impose  conditions  which  are  the  more 
onerous  from  the  fact  that  all  ushions  in  woolen  goods  are  set  abroad,  and  must  be 
imitated  here. 

c.  Hence  it  happens  that  wJbatever  the  rate  of  duty  may  be,  the  volume  of 
imports,  in  certain  lines  of  woolen  goods,  continues  to  steadily  increase.  This  fact 
is  the  conclusive  evidence  that  the  existing  rates  of  duty  are  not  too  high,  even  for  a 
purely  revenue  tariff. 

XXIII.  Wages  in  American  woolen  and  worsted  mills  are  on  the  average,  taking 
the  entire  equipment  of  a  mill  int.o  account,  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  a  correspond- 
ing mill  of  the  same  capacity  and  producing  the  same  goods  in  Great  Britain.  But 
it  is  not  alone  on  account  of  this  ^reat  difference  in  Wiiges  that  the  countervailing 
duty  is  required  to  preserve  the  industry.  The  same  or  a  greater  degree  of  dis- 
parity also  exists  (2)  in  the  cost  of  administration,  including  management,  superin- 
tendence, and  selling  expenses ;  (3)  in  the  cost  of  capital ;  (4)  in  the  incidental  expen- 
ses, such  as  taxation;  (5)  in  mill  plant,  equipment,  machinery,  and  repairs;  (6)  in 
mill  supplies,  the  cost  of  which  is  enhanced  by  duties;  (7)  in  partly  manufactured 
supplies,  such  as  yarns,  the  relations  of  the  cost  of  which  to  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
tion are  affected  by  the  duty  thereon,  just  as  the  cost  of  machinery  is  affected  by  the 
duty  on  the  same. 

The  principle  of  the  compensatory  duty,  as  applied  to  wool,  applies  also  to  the 
yarn  duty,  and  must  be  accepted  as  an  element  in  creating  ^he  necessity  for  the 
higher  rate  upon  the  finished  fabrics  which  we  suggest. 

XXiy.  At  the  same  time  we  insist  that  there  can  justly  be  no  discrimination  shown 
in  favor  of  the  importation  of  partially  manufactured  products.  It  is  just  as  impor- 
tant that  we  shall  manufacture  our  own  yams,  from  the  wool  up,  in  the  United  States, 
ns  that  we  sl^U  weave  our  own  cloths.  The  proposed  relationship  between  the  duties 
on  yarns  and  fabrics  is  based  ui>on  the  practical  experience  of  manufacturers. 

XXV.  A  sharp  transition  from  dutiable  wool  to  free  wool  will  involve  a  shrinkage 
in  the  value  of  all  stock  on  hand  or  in  process,  and  all  manufactured  goods.  To 
guard  against  this  contingency  it  is  necessary  that  a  long  interval  shall  elapse,  after 
the  removal  of  the  wool  duty,  before  the  present  specific  duties  on  goods  are  removed 
or  reduced. 

W^ool  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  buy  their  wool  a  year  in  advance  of  the 
market  for  the  manufactured  goods.  If  goods  now  made  from  wool  which  has  paid 
duty  or  been  enhanced  in  price  by  the  duty  are  brought  into  competition  with 
goods  made  at  the  same  time  across  the  wat-er  of  free  wool,  they  must  be  sacrificed 
for  less  than  cost.  All  imported  goods,  which  have  paid  full  duties,  would  shrink  in 
value  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  interval  askTed  is  equally  necessary  to  the  importer 
and  the  manufacturer.  This  interval  should  not  be  less  than  si^  months,  and  can 
more  safely  be  made  a  year. 

XXVI.  It  is  most  important  that,  in  revising  the  tariff,  only  such  changes  shall  be 
made  in  the  established  phraseology  of  the  law  as  are  absolutely  necessary.    This 
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.     Tlie  munmnK  ol  .    _„__„_ _ 

rue  it,  utiil  iaotioa-veTj  difioroDtfromttell 
KeHpHutiully  submittod,  in  bebalf  of  tlie  executive  committee  of  the  IM 
AssociatioD  of  Wool  Manul»ctDT«n. 


8.  N.  D.  North, 

Secretary. 
Wabhinoton,  September  It.  139S. 


I.  FlMnv 

JVllliMt 


yovr,  mr.  Cbairman  and  geiitlfimen  of  the  Committee,  I  on^frtenf 
afterclosingthebrief  that  the  suggestions  this  contaius,  ii  liiluUiimmi 
reaent  the  actaon  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Maaaflwfeannk 
nt  the  same  time  are  not  satisfactory  to  many  of  the  members  of  ttat 
association.  Many  of  the  members  of  that  association  believe  QuibttA 
suggested  rate  of  duty,  namely,  with  fiee  wool,  50  per  cent  adval*- 
reiu,  will  be  such  that  they  can  not  coiitiiuie  the  manufactare  ol'g$tit 
which  they  are  now  making  and  therefore  it  is  only  fair  to  those  mam- 
f'acturers  that  I  shonld  stat«  in  conclusion  that  that  la  their  f  . 
and  I  should  ask  the  privilege  of  filing  certain  letters  which  th^t 
written,  as  part  of  this  statement,  in  wliich  they  make  that  asat  ' 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  chief  disparity  between  * 
cign  and  home  manufacturer  if  each  purchases  his  wc   '  ' 

Mr.  North.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me,  n 
shirk  any  ordeal  which  you  might  desire  to  subject  mi 
to  say  before  I  answer  any  questions  at  all,  that  the 
this  room  quite  a  number  of  practical  manufiicturer. 
am  not  either  a  practical  tnanufocturer  of  wool  or  a 
an  expert  in  either,  and  I  think  if  what  you  want  is 
bf  your  qnestiouB,  that  it  would  be  much  wiser  if  yo 
your  questions  to  these  practical  manafacturers  rathe 

The  GhaikuAN.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeokimridoe.  Was  the  paper  whi<;h  you  ha\ 
of  yonr  own  preparation  1 

Mr.  KOETH.  It  is;  yes,  sir;  with  the  assistance  and 
tical  manudiKturers. 

Mr.  Tabsnby.  What  is  your  bnsinesst 

Mr.  North.  I  am  secretary  of  this  association  c 
ttirers. 

Mr.  BrbokikriDOB.  These  are  your  views  and  ; 
regard  to  thisi 

Mr.  North.  I  have  no  rewon  to  doubt  that  there 
in  that  brief  which  is  not  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Breokinridob.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  I 
delegated  to  bring  the  paper  before  us  as  secretary  o 
and  it  was  prepared  by  others,  or  whether  you  were  1 
paper  and  expressed  your  own  opinioni 

Mr.  North.  I  cannot  claim  to  be  the  author  of  th 
only  claim  in  regard  to  it  that  I  am  the  amanuensis  tl 
manufacturers  have  expressed  their  views  in  this  pap 

Mr.  Bbegkinridqe.  Is  your  name  signed  to  itl 

Mr.  North.  It  is,  as  secretary.  At  the  same  time  I 
to  tliiok  I  am  not  in  entire  sympathy  with  what  is  sti 

Mr.  Bbbceinbidgb.  It  is  a  consensus  of  opinion, : 
vidua]  briefT 

Mr.  NoHTU.  Yes,  sir,  exactlyj  and  I  am  glad  you 
to  that  taeU 
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Mr.  TUBNER.  How  long  have  you  beeu  acting  as  secretary  of  this 
association  f 

Mr.  North.  About  five  years. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  this  business  in  any 
branch  of  it  before  you  were  called. to  this  position! 

Mr.  North.  I  had  not;  none  whatever,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Whatever  knowledge  you  have  acquired  on  the  subject 
has  been  acquired 

Mr.  North.  During  that  five  years;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  occupied  any  relation  to  this  business  in  any 
other  respect  as  an  expert  or  otherwisef 

Mr.  North.  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  position  was  thatf 

Mr.  North.  As  special  agent  of  the  United  States  oensus,  to  take 
the  statistics  of  wool  manufactures. 

Mr.  Turner.  Under  the  last  census  f 

Mr.  North.  Under  the  eleventh  census. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  familiar  with  all  the  statistics  concerning  this 
industry,  I  piresume. 

Mr.  North.  Well,  no^  sir;  I  can  not  say  I  am;  there  are  so  many 
statistics  that 

Mr.  Turner.  You  made  «ane  comjiilations  of  statistics,  then! 

Mr.  NoRiiH.  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  They  are  reliable! 

Mr.  North.  I  think  they  are,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  would  not  dispute  the  value  of  that  work! 

Mr.  North.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  TXTRNER.  Well,  with  your  study  of  the  subject  as  an  expert  in 
that  field,  what  did  you  discover  as  to  the  use  of  shoddy  in  thewoolen 
industries  for  recent  years! 

Mr.  North.  You  mean  as  to  statistics ! 

Mr.  Turner.  I  mean  the  increased  use  of  adulterants  in  woolen 
goods. 

Mr.  North.  Well,  I  think  I  discovered  that  the 

Mr.  Turner.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  give  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  North.  I  think  I  discovered  the  relative  increase  in  the  use  of 
shoddy  was  about  the  same  as  the  use  of  all  other  materials  in  that  or 
other  textile  products. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  do  not  mean  to  refer  to  shoddy  alone,  but  I  mean  all 
adulterants,  cotton,  and  other  things  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods,  now. 

Mr.  North.  I  think  that  statement  I  made  in  regard  to  shoddy  will 
apply  generally  to  so-called  adulterants,  although  it  is  not  true  that  the 
use  of  cotton  is  necessarily  an  adulteration. 

Mr.  Turner.  Has  there  been  an  increased  use  of  these  mixtures! 

Mr.  North.  About  the  normal  proportionate  increased  use  of  these 
various  mixtures,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Turner.  Boes  not  the  effect  of  a  duty  on  an  article  augment  the 
use  of  a  substitute  tdway s  !  - 

Mr.  North.  Well,  I  can  not  really  answer 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  reasoning  from  long  experience,  or  in  any  way 
you  please,  would  not  you  think  putting  a  tax  upon  an  article  would 
induce  people  to  resort  to  inventing  substitutes  for  it! 

Mr.  North.  I  think,  sir,  that  the  development  of  the  use  of  snoddy 
is  a  perfectly  natural  result  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  of  the 
utilizatiun  of  by-products,  and  I  think  that  the  development  of  the 
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so-called  slioildy  industry  has  been  no  jj:n»ater  than  the  utilization  oi 
the  by-products  ot  ahnost  anyotlicr  industry  in  whicli  they  can  be  atil 
ized. 

Mr.  TuKNKR.  You  think  it  is  i»vi<lence  of  general  progress  rather  thau 
the  eft'ect  of  a  protective  duty  on  wool  ? 

Mr.  XoRTir.  I  think  that  auythinj^  which  tends  to  utilize  that  which 
was  once  wasted  is  a  distinct  advance. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  did  not  answer  my  question;  however,  you  arc 
arguinj;  it  i>lausibly,  but  I  askfd  you  whether  the  duty  on  a  giver 
article  does  not  tend  to  increase  the  use  of  a  substitute  for  that  article  1 

Mr.  XoRTii.  With  reference  to  shoddy  particularly  t 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  that  is  immediate. 

Mr.  XoRTii.  I  do  not  think  •that  the  duty  ou  wool  has  tended  tc 
increase  the  use  of  shoddy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Turner.  Or  other  adulterants? 

Mr.  North.  Or  other  adulterants;  i  think  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that 

]\rr.  Turner.  Including  cotton t 

Mr.  XoRTii.  Yes,  including  cotton.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  by  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  shoddy  has  not  increased  in  this 
country  with  anything  like  the  rapidity  it  has  where  it  is  free  of  daty 
as  welf  as  wool,  and  that  is  the  way  I  answer  your  question. 

The  ('iiair:man.  Did  not  the  high  duty  upon  shoddy  iu  the  bill  lead 
to  an  increased  use  of  cotton  in  this<*ountry? 

Mr.  North.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  1  have  not  the  information  to 
give  you  on  that  subject,  because  I  do  not  know. 

]Vlr.  Turner.  I  understood  you  to  answer  that  (]uestion  in  a  general 
way  just  now.  J)o  you  happen  to  know  of  an  institution  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  known  as  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  t 

Mr.  North.  I  do. 

Mr.  Turner.  By  the  way,  what  Mr.  Wharton  is  it  who  gives  his 
name  to  that  institution  1 

Mr.  North.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  it  is  the  gentleman  who 
addressed  the  Ways  jind  Means  Committee  yestc»rday.  I  think  ao,  bat 
these  gentlemen  from  Philadelphia  will  answer  the  question. 

A  Bystander.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton. 

Mr.  Turner.  A  very  intelligent  gentlenum.  That  is  a  school  that 
may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  to  advance  the  opinion  that  is  usually 
represented  in  the  ]>olicy  of  protection ;  he  would  not  have  founded  any 
other  institution. 

Mr.  North,  I  should  think  likelv  not. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  know  Mr.  William  Draper  Lewis,  a  fellow  of 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  t 

Mr.  XoRTU.  I  never  met  Mr.  Lewis^  but  I  have  had  some  correspond- 
ence with  him. 

Mr.  Turner.  He  is  a  gentleman  learned  in  all  these  subjects,  la  he 
nott 

Mr.  North.  Ko.sir;  I  do  not  think  he  is.  I  do  not  think  he  claims 
he  is  learned  in  these  subjects. 

Mr.  TuRNKR.  lias  not  lie  written  a  book  on  this  subject  as  a  fellow 
of  that  school! 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  differ  with  himT 

Mr.  NoRTp.  Oh,  in  some  respects,  but  that  was  a  school  boy  par- 
formance.    Ue  was  a  student  of  the  school  at  the  time  he  wrote  it  and 
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it  was  one  of  his  themes  as  a  school  exercise,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  quite  the  thing  to  quote  the  author. 

Mr.  Reed.  He  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  it  at  this  day! 

Mr.  l^OBTH.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Turner.  There  is,  then,  within  the  school  of  protection  occasion- 
ally a  little  freedom  of  opinion! 

Mr.  North.  I  am  not  a  graduate  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  had  a  tutelage  of  five  years? 

Mr.  North.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  school,  except  what 
I  have  read  in  the  catalogue. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  Wool 
Manufacturers'  Association  about  the  year  1890  T 

Mr.  North.    I  do. 

Mr.  Turner.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  North.  He  stands  before  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  you  believe  something  that  the  secretary  of 
the  Wool  Association  said  about  that  timet 

Mr.  North.  I  should  try  pretty  hard. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  will  pass  from  Mr.  Lewis,  whom  you  rather  pro- 
nounced a  boy  in  this  business 

Mr.  North.  I  gave  no  judgment  upon  him. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  coming  to  the  secretary  of  the  Wool  Manufacturers' 
Association,  who  is  undoubtedly  a  graduate  of  this  business,  I  want  to 
read  the  following  statement  of  this  book  of  Mr.  Lewis,  which  I  suppose 
he  would  not  insert  if  it  was  not  true,  and  you  can  correct  it  if  he  is^to 
blame  for  it.  I  read  from  page  44  of  the  book  called  ^'  Our  sheep  and 
the  tariff:"  " The  secretary  of  the  Wool  Manufacturers' Association 
estimates  that  there  is  now  1  pound  of  cotton  and  shoddy  used  in  so- 
called  woolen  goods  for  every  pound  of  wool."    Is  that  correct! 

Mr.  North.  I  think  that  is  pretty  nearly  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  will  try  you  again  with  t^e  census.  "  In  the  census 
of  1880  this  is  what  it  says,  the  proportion  was  1  pound  of  cotton  and 
sboddy  to  4  pounds  of  wool." 

Mr.  North.  Who  says  thati 
-  Mr.  Turner.  That  is  his  deductioh  from  the  census  of  1880! 

Mr.  North.  I  am  not  resiK)nsible  for  that,  sirf 

Mr.  Turner.  But  you  have  been  in  the  census  and  you  might  cor- 
rect that  if  it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  North.  I  think  it  is  wrong,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  was  the  proportion! 

Mr.  North.  I  never  figured  it  out. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  North.  No;  but  I  believe  that  my  previous  answer  to  your 
question  was  that  the  relative  increiise  in  these  articles  have  been 
about  a  normal  increase  in  the  use  of  these  various  articles. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  you  are  correct  in  your  estimates  that  there  is  1 
pound  of  cotton  and  shoddy  to  1  pound  of  wool  in  the  figures  which 
you  have  made 

Mr.  North.  Clean  wool. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  and  if  the  census  of  1880,  to  which  we  can  refer 
later,  shows  that  there  was  then  1  pound  of  shoddy  to  4  pounds  of 
wool  then  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  of  adulterants,  what  I 
call  adulterants,  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods! 

Mr.  North.  Well.  I  do  not  think  that  it  necessarily  follows. 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  I  confess  I  would  like  to  have  you  show  it  would 
not  follow. 
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>Ir.  NoRTir.  Well,  I  have  good  rciisoii  to  holifv 

Mr,  TntXJBR.  1  fluid  ussiiiinug  tliose  pi-eiiiisi'»  ( 

Mr.  North,  Oh,  I  beg  your  iiarduti, 

Mr,  Turner.  It  is  assiiuiiug  that. 

Mr,  North.  I  did  not  underrttand  that.  I  beg 
going  to  t«ll  you  why  I  did  not  assume  the  figure 
is  all.    I  do  not  care  to  go  into  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is,  of  course,  at  your  jdeaHi 
retary  of  the  Wool  Mariufaeturors'  Association  ih 
have  no  doubt  he  is,  and  if  thi^  cen»u»  of  1880  ia 
not  myself  give  personal  experience  for  1  have  iii 
useofcottuu  luid  shoddy  liiis_  been  multiplied  \ 
period  to  another. 

Mr.  North,  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  the  utatc 
is  a  correct  trauscript  from  the  census  of  18S(). 

Mr.  Turner.  I  disclaim  any  opiuion  as  to  tlit 
say  is,  assuming  that  his  statement  is  correct,  as  ; 
admit  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  the  use  < 
in  the  manufacture  of  woolei>  gnodsT 

Mr.  North.  Not  relatively,  but  there  has  been 
use  of  materials,  and  the  use  of  cotton  and  shodd 
use  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  a  relative  statementt 

Mr.  North.  1  beg  your  pardon,  but  that  was  n 

Mr.  Rbed.  He  wants  yon  to  make  a  matheniati' 
an  admission  of  opinion. 

Mr.  TuENEB,  What  is  that! 

Mr.  Reed.  What  you  ask  is  for  him  to  make  a 
sion  and  not  an  admission  of  opinion.  Pie  has 
He  thinks  you  are  asking  for  his  opinion,  when 
question  of  mathematics, 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  it;  1  am  glad  of  the  assi 
man  ft-om  Maine.  That  is  a  correct  position,  I  oi 
matical  opiuion. 

Mr.  Bbed.  His  mind  is  struggling  with  the  mis 
him  to  assume  it  as  a  fact,  and  then  entangle  him 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  only  endeavoring  to  entang 
meut  of  his  own.  The  gentleman  from  Maine  U 
•  is  one  of  his  chief  charms. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  endeavor  to  reciprocate  on  this  oc 

Mr.  Turner.  In  regard  to  this  work  I  tliink  it 
to  state  he  is  an  earnest  devotei-  of  the  policy  of 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes.  sir;  there  is  no  doubt  abont  t 
and  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  have  no  desire  to  bring  any  dis 
his  associates. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  date  of  that! 

Mr.  Turner,  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety;  tL 
but  the  copyright  seems  to  be  18j>l. 

Boston,  Mass., 
Dear  Sir:  Mindful  of  yoar  permission  to  file  : 
regarding  the  tarifi'on  woolen  and  worsted  goode 
attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  t' 
^oods  which  I  enclose,  as  an  illustiatiim  of  the  d 
tic  inaDufacturei  oi  lUe  cUeayer  grade  of  woolt 
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volved  in  the  abolition  of  the  existing  specific  duties  on  these  floods, 
Ci)niprising  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  product  of  the  domes- 
tic industry. 

Sample  1,  enclosed,  is  a  beaver  cloth,  made  in  Bradford,  England, 
50  inches  wide,  weighing  26  ounces  to  the  yard,  and  selling  in  England 
for  62  cents  a  yard,  which  is  equivalent  to  38.16  cents  a  pound.  It  is 
a  cotton  warp  fabric,  of  which  the  filling  is  entirely  of  shoddy  or  mungo ; 
and  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  class  of  goods  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  the  English  beat  the  world.  It  is  handsome  and  sightly  in  finish, 
and  fine  in  feel,  and  presents  a  much  better  appearance  than  Sample 
No.  2,  enclosed,  which  is  a  piece  of  American-made  goods,  as  nearly 
corresponding  in  its  characteristics  to  the  English  samiple  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find.  The  two  samples  would  compete  for  the  same  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  English  goods, 
being  very  heavy,  are  now  excluded  by  the  weight  or  specific  duty. 
Shut  out  from  this  market  these  and  similar  English  goods  are  sold  in 
immense  quantities  in  Turkey,  Russia,  and  like  countries.  No  home- 
made goods  are  able  to  compete  with  them  in  these  countries. 

By  carefully  comparing  the  goods,  you  will  find  that  the  English  sam- 
ple, notwithstanding  its  superior  appearance,  has  no  tensile  strength. 
The  filling  yarn  is  tender,  and  you  can  push  a  finger  through  the  cloth 
with  ease.  The  American  cloth,  while  of  substantially  the  same  con- 
struction, contains  a  considerable  modicum  of  wool  to  carry  the  shoddy, 
and  if  not  so  sightly,  is  a  far  more  durable  and  serviceable  cloth,  as 
are  all  American  cloths  of  this  grade. 

The  efiect  of  the  proposed  removal  of  the  existing  specific  or  pound 
duties  upon  the  manufacture  of  these  cloths  in  the  United  States,  is 
very  clearly  shown  in  the  accompanying  exhibit  ot  analysis  of  com- 
l)arative  prices.  The  American  cloth,  which  is  4  inches  wider  than  the 
English  cloth,  is  sold,  on  a  very  close  margin,  for  $1.35,  less  trade  dis 
counts,  equal  to  17  per  cent,  which  make  its  actual  selling  price  89.G0^ 
cents  a  pound,  as  against  the  actual  selling  price  of  the  competing 
English  fabric  of  38.16  cents  a  pound.  The  present  duty  on  the  Eng- 
lish goods  is  38.5  cents  per  pound,  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
makes  its  duty  i)aid  price  in  the  United  States  91.92  cents.  The  price 
of  the  American  gooils  is,  therefore,  2.32  cents  a  pound  under  the  duty- 
paid  cost  of  the  English  goods,  and  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  able, 
therefore,  to  hold  the  market. 

Now,  consider  the  effect  of  removing  the  pound  duty  and  subjecting 
these  goods  to  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  which  has  been  named  by 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  as  the  lowest  uniform 
ad  valorem  duty  which  is  compatible  with  safety  to  the  American 
industry.  A  duty  of  50  per  cent  le\ied  upon  the  foreign  value  of  the 
English  goods  would  equal  19.08  cents  a  pound;  so  that  the  total  cost, 
duty  paid,  in  the  Unitcnl  State,  of  the  English  goods  would  be  57.24 
cents  a  pound,  or  32.36  cents  less  than  the  selling  price  of  the  American 
goods. 

Free  wool  will  not  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials 
consumed  in  the  making  of  this  American  cloth.  If  it  is  to  continue  to  be 
made,  under  an  ad  volorum  duty  of  50  per  cent,  practically  all  of  this 
diflerence  of  32J  cents  a  i)ound  must  be  made  up  by  a  reduction  in 
the  present  labor  cost  of  manufacture,  and  it  is  clear  that  this  reduc- 
tion must  be  very  large.  You  will  readily  see  from  these  figures,  where 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  these  goods  will  laud  it;  in  addition  to  the 
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removal  of  the  sjUHMtic  duties,  it  should  be  jnoposed  to  reduce  the  ad 
valorem  duty  below  50  per  eeut. 

I  bunlen  you  with  these  details,  in  order  that  you 'may  realise  tlie 
full  force  of  the  statement  made  by  the  National  As80<*iation,  that  the 
ett'e<:t  of  the  i)roi)osed  removal  of  the  si»e('itie  duties  on  woolen  goods 
will  be  jnost  disastrous  to  the  cheaper  grades  of  these  goods.  There  is 
danjjer  that  it  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  obliterate  the  iuduetry  alto- 
p»ther.  This  bearing  of  the  revision  projMJsed  appears  to  have  beem 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  framers  of  the  Mill's  bill  of  18S8,  and  tkd 
Springer  bill  of  1892.  j\Iy  objeet  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  make  sine 
that  it  shall  not  be  overlooked  by  the  i)resent  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Kevenne  Commission  for  1865, 1866^ 
upon  Avhieh  the  wool  and  woolens  tarilf  of  ISiu  was  based,  contains  ft 
full  statement  of  the  im]K)rtanee  of  the  s]»eciHc  <luty,  in  respect  to  this 
elass  of  goods,  and  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
something  else  besiiles  compensation  for  the  wool  duty,  in  fixing  these 
si)eei(i<;  rates  on  low  giade  goods.  These  reasons  have  been  greatly 
intensilied  by  the  mecliaiiical  and  other  changes  of  the  la«t  25  years; 
and  the  perusal  of  that  portion  of  the  re]»ort  referred  to  will  convince 
you  of  the  grave  responsibility  whirh  rests  upon  those  who  may  pro- 
liose  to  subjiMit  this  branch  of  the  wool  numufacture  to  so  radicals 
change  of  economic  conditions. 

The  English  are  emibled  to  numufacture  this  (^lass  of  goods  so  mnch 
more  cheaply  than  our  own  people,  not  alone  nor  chietly  because  of  their 
lower  w  ag(»s,  but  because  of  peruliarities  in  their  machinery,  especiaUy 
devised  for  this  purpose.  By  means  of  two  cylinders  esx>ecially  con- 
st ructed  for  this  purpose  tln\y  can  secure  the  same  output  that  we  get 
from  our  machinery,  while  running  more  slowly.    This  enables  them  ft) 


but  it  would  take  a  long  time  at  the  best,  and  involve  an  immense  loss  ^ 
of  invested  capital.    And  at  the  end,  the  most  we  would  be  able  to  saj 

would  be  that  we  had  succetMled  in  deteriorating  our  manufacture  of  the 
cheap  grades  of  goods  down  to  the  lt»vel  to  which  England  has  brought 
them  in  her  eagerness  to  get  and  keep  possession  of  the  markets  of  semi- 
liivilized  r*ountries. 

Very  resi)ectfully, 

S.  K.  D.  North, 

Secretary. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Co$i  ofoffe  mmple  of  Etigliah  cloth  and  one  sample  of  American  cloth,  icith  comparative 
coat  of  same  per  potind  in  United  States  under  present  rates  of  duty  and  vnder  a  duty  of 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


No.  ],  English 


Cost 
per  yard. 


No.  2,  American  ($1 .35),  less  17  per  cent  for  conunission,  etc.  (22  cents) . .  1. 12 


$0.62 


Width. 

1 


Weight 
per  yard. 


Incbet. 
50 
54 


Ounee§. 
26 
20 


Coat  of  same  per  jMond : 

Cents.  Cents. 

No.  1,  English,  26 ounces 62  =  38.16  for  16oanrcs. 

No.  2,  American,  20  ooncea 112  =  8n.60  for  16  ounces. 

Cost,  duty  added,  under  present  law.    Duty  38.5  cents  per  iwund  and  40  ]»er  cent  a<l  valorem : 

Cents. 

No.  1,  English  (1  pound) 38.16 

Duty  (li>ound) 38.  TH) 

D uty  (40  per  cent  on  38. 16  rents) 1 5. 26 

53. 70 

Duty  (paid  value) 91.02 

Cost  of  No.  2.  American 89. 60 


Cost  under  duty  of  50  \*ct  cent  ad  valorem : 

No.  1,  Entfliah  (I  pound) 38.16 

Duty  (50  per  cent) 19.08 

Dutv  (paitl  value) 57. 24 

Additional  duty  required  to  equalize  costs 32.36 

89.60 
Cost  of  No.  2,  American 89.00 

Boston,  Mass.,  September  23^  1893. 

Dear  Snt:  I  inclose  herewith,  for  publication  with  the  other  testi- 
mony on  the  proposexi  revision  of  the  tariff,  an  exhibit,  based  upon  the 
importations  of  woolen  goods  entered  for  consumption  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1892,  which  shows  the  present  average  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  as  calculated  by  the  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
upon  each  class  and  description  of  woolen  goods;  and  also  shows  what 
the  percentage  of  reduction  in  this  duty  will  be,  on  a  basis  of  free  wool, 
if  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  is  made  uniform  at  50  i)er  cent,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  ^Manufacturers.  The  cal- 
cuhition  presupposes  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  u])on  yarns,  and 
of  ()0  per  cent  on  clothing  and  wearing  apparel,  as  the  logical  accom- 
paniments of  a  50  per  cent  duty  on  cloths. 

A  third  column  in  the  exhibit  sbows  what  will  be  the  actual  amount 
of  the  reduction  in  the  duty  collected  at  the  suggested  rate,  provided 
the  importations  continue  as  in  189li.  The  total  amount  of  this  reduc- 
tion will  be  $16,127,504.19;  the  amount  collected  in  the  year  1892,  ex- 
clusive of  the  wool  duties  and  the  duties  on  rags,  shoddy,  noils,  etc., 
having  been  834,232,252.07.  The  suggested  duty  therefore  involves  a 
reduction  of  47.1  per  cent  in  the  revenue  from  woolen  goods. 

This  exhibit  fully  bears  out  the  statement  made  by  the  National 
Association  in  the  brief  submitted  to  your  committee  on  September  12, 
that  the  average  reduction  in  the  existing  duty  on  woolen  goods  will 
be  about  50  per  cent  on  this  plan.  The  reduction  is  not  uniform  in  the 
nature  of  things;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  it  bears  heaviest  upon 
the  most  imi)ortant  groups  of  imports.  Thus,  upon  woolen  and  worsted 
cloths  (paragraph  392  of  the  i)resent  law)  the  n»duction  of  duty  is  48J 
l)er  cent  upon  the  fine  goods,  G4.7  per  cent  upon  the  second  grade  in 
the  tariff  classification,  and  69.1  per  cent  upon  the  third  or  cheapest 
grade  of  cloths.  In  the  group  of  dress  goods,  where  the  importiitions 
are  larger  in  quantity  and  value  than  in  any  other  group^  the  reduction 
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Sxhihit  ehotcing  the  present  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  woolen  goods ^  and  the  percentage 
of  reduction  in  this  duty  on  the  haaia  of  free  wool  and  SO  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Also  the 
total  reduction  in  duties. 

[Based  upon  the  imports  entered  for  consumption  in  the  flscal  year  ecding  Jane  30,  1892.] 


Articlofl. 


Woolen  and  to&nted  yamt. 

Valned  at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  ponnd 

Valued  at  above  30  Genta,  but  not  over  40  cents 

per  pound 

Yalncd  at  above  40  cents  per  pound 

Total  yams 


Value 
per  unit 

of 
quantity. 


Blankets. 

Valned  at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  ponnd 

Valued  at  above  30  cents,  and  not  more  than  40 

cents  per  pound 

Value<l  at  atiove  40  cents,  and  not  more  than  50 

cents  per  ponnd :  — 

Valued  at  more  than  50  cents  per  pound 


Total  blankets. 


Carpets. 

Anbusson,  Axminister,    Moqnettes,    etc.,  per 

square  yard 

Brussels per  square  yanl.. 

I^i^tf^tsand  bookings do — 

Felt  carpetingH do — 

Saxon,  Wilton,  and  Tourney  Velvets do — 

Tapestry  Brn  ssels do... 

Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  etc do — 

Velvet  and  tapestry  velvet do — 

Wool,  Dutch,  and  two-ply  ingrain do — 

Carpets  not  specially  providt^  fur do — 


Total  carpets 


Cloths. 


Valued  at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  30  cents  and  not  more  than  40 

cents  per  pound 

Valned  at  above  40  cents  per  pound 


Total  cloths 

Dress  goods,  etc.— Cotton  warps,  ste. 

Valned  at  not  more  than  15  cente  per  square  yard . 
Valued  at  more  than  15  cents  per  square  yard  . . . 
Weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  ysinl,  i>er 

pound  

Dress  goods,   all  wool,  etc.,   weighing  over  4 

ounces  per  square  yard i>er  pound. . 

All  others Iter  square  yard . . 


Total  dress  goods 

Flannels  for  underxeear. 

Valued  at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound 

Value<l  at  more  than  30  cents  and  not  over  40 

cents  i)er  pound 

Valued  at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  over  50 

cents  per  pound 

Weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  per 

pound 


Toial  flannels. 


10.28 

.387 
.621 


.590 


0.288 
.367 

.476 
1.018 


.670 


3.069 

1.076 

.491 

.514 

2.010 

.7rj 

.775 

1.176 

.565 

.871 


.270 

.378 
.931 


.020 


.133 
.205 

1.023 

1. 258 
.214 


.212 

.346 

.400 

1.011 


.992 


Average 
ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty 
on  importa^ 

tions  for 

fiscal  vear 

189*2. 


Percent. 
133.16 

120.20 
102.04 


103.28 


87.24 

96.69 

104.36 
77.81 


Percentage 
of  reduction 
of  duty  from 
existing  law 
at  proiKwed 
rate  of 

40  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 


Per  cent. 
70 

66.7 
60.8 


Beduction 
inamoQQt  of 

duty  at 
40  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 


$14.02 

38,977.46 
410, 647. 05 


61.2 


449,638.55 


Percentage 
of  reduction  ' 
of  duty  from 
exiHting  law 
at  proposed 
rate  of 

50  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 


42.7 

48.3 

52.9 
35.7 


Beduction 
in  amount  of 

duty  at 
50  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 


252.17 

246. 51 

188.91 
1,218.14 


82.12  ! 


39.1 


59.55 

80.89 
84.79 

61.  :m 

69.72 

76. 22 

64.52 

74 

64.78 

50 


Ifi 

38.2 
41 

1H.5 
28.  3 
34.  4 
2l'.  6 
32.  5 
22.  H 


1,905.73 


103, 056. 68 

24.153.75 

6!»6. 49 

424. 59 

18,  909. 12 

1,448.91 

3,  \HUi.  58 

7,  mil.  00 

3. 208. 68 


61.84 


10.1 


16:{.  015. 80 


162. 04 

141.79 
97.27 


97.62 


92.58 
89.09 

98.03 

84.98 
105.06 


09.1 

64.7 
48.5 


10, 277. 88 

80. 492.  53 
5, 975, 896. 28 


48.8  !    6,1)66,666.69 


46 
43.9 

46.3 

41.2 
52.8 


782. 226. 95 
482, 379. 25 

2,184,887.03 

88.254.66 
4, 605, 310. 56 


98.96 


40.5  !    8.143,058.45 


107.97 
9&49 

102.37 
93.54 


63.7 
49.2 
61.1 
46.5 


10.81 

252.17 

256.33 

37, 123. 90 


93.62  ; 


\ . 
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Exhibit  th)nci»g  the  prftnl  ail  miorem  rfiifji  on  (ruuFi'u  ijooilii,  etc. — Contlniud* 


Valiw 

Artldlo*. 

iral,o/<tt«l. 

Valnnl  M  not  mure llmii  no irn 

-pCTIKll 

1..I 

Jmu  4U 

10.  aw 

OB- 

iiHii  in 

Y^  ^  Xi'^hiUi^ti.'iiri^i^ii 

i-tT 
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RSSOLUnONS  OP  THE  XATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS,  ADOPTED 
!  JANUARY  12,    1893. 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  National  AHsoriation  of  Wool  Maunfartur- 
era,  since  its  organization  in  1S«»4,  ]>elieving  iu  the  principle  of  protect iou  imitoniily 
applied,  to  accept  the  judgment  of  Congress  in  determining  rates  of  duty  on  wool, 
provided  they  were  accompanied  by  the  necessary  compensatory  duties  on  woolen 
goods;  and  whereas  it  is  now  proposed  to  repeal  the  wool  duties:  Tliorcfore, 

(1)  Resolved,  That  the  wool  manufax^tnrers  nevertheless  desire  to  again  place  upon 
record  their  belief  that  the  existing  tariif  has  proved  atlvantagcous  to  the  wool- 
grower,  the  wool  manufacturer,  and  the  consumer  of  woolen  gooSs.  The  proposed 
economic  change  is  not  in  response  to  any  demand  from  the  industry  we  represent, 
80  per  centum  of  the  machinery  of  the  country  haviTig  joined  in  protesting  against 
the  passage  of  the  free-wool  bill  now  pending  in  Congress,  which  prot^jst  is  hereby 
reaflirmed. 

(2)  The  wool  manufacture,  organized  and  conducted  for  more  than  thirty  years  on 
the  basis  of  a  duty  on  its  raw  material,  can  not  easily  or  quickly  adjust  itself  to  so 
radical  a  change  of  condition,  and  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken,  if  such  a  meas- 
ure is  to  be  enacted,  to  so  adjust  its  terms  and  parts  that  the  industry  will  not  be 
suddenly  and  violently  forced  into  a  position  that  will  carry  general  disaster  to  those 
engaged  in  it,  and  to  every  merchant  and  shopkeeper  handling  their  goods.  We 
trust  that  no  Congress  elected  by  the  people  and  responsible  to  them  will  hastily  or 
carelessly  enact  a  law  imperiling  the  $300,000,000  of  capital  invested  in  the  wool 
manufacture. 

(3)  In  this  belief  we  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  woolen 
goods  are  manufactured  nearly  a  year  in  advance  of  the  se<'ison  for  whose  wear  they 
are  adapted,  and  that,  in  consequence,  any  law  simultaneously  removing  the  duty 
on  wool  and  the  compeusatorj'  duty  on  goods  will  compel  the  whole  domestic  pro- 
duction of  a  season,  manufactured  from  duty-j)aid  wo<d,  to  compete  in  the  market* 
with  foreign  goods  manufactured  from  free  wool.  The  so-called  Springer  bill  doubly 
discriminates  against  the  domestic  manufacture,  in  this  respect,  by  admitting  at 
reduced  rates,  simultaneously  with  the  repeal  of  the  wool  duties,  all  foreign  goods 
imported  prior  to  its  passage  and  held  in  bond.  It  would  thus  force  the  domestic 
product  into  direct  competition  with  foreign  goods  manufactured  from  free  wool. 
The  inevitable  consequence  of  such  discrimination  would  be  the  loss  of  a  whole 
season's  production,  which  would  involve  the  ruin  of  many  mills  and  of  many 
industries  dependent  upon  them.  A  year  should  elapse  after  the  wool  duties  disap- 
pear before  the  compensatory  duties  are  repealed. 

(4)  Believing  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  nation  requires  that  the  manufacture 
of  wool  shall  be  continued  and  developed  in  this  country,  we  ask  at  the  hands  of 
Congress  the  most  careful  examination  of  all  the  conditions  surrounding  the  indus- 
try m  this  tmd  other  countries,  to  the  end  that  duties  may  be  adjusted  at  a  point 
that  will  equalize  the  difference  existing  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  here  and  abroad, 
both  in  respect  to  wages  and  the  cost  ot  capital,  machinery,  and  plant. 

(5)  Experience  has  shown  that  simple  ad  valorem  duties  are  invariably  accom- 
panied by  systematic  undervaluations,  equally  disastrous  to  the  manufacturer  and 
the  honest  importer;  that  the  Government  can  not  collect  all  that  is  its  due  under 
the  ad  valorem  system,  and  that  the  danger  of  undervaluation  is  greater  in  woolen 
^oods  than  in  any  other  class  of  merchandise.  We  therefore  urge  upon  Congress  the 
importance  of  retaining  the  specific  form  of  duty,  or  some  part  of  it,  in  this  schedule, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Secretary  Manuing. 

(6)  We  protest  against  any  method  of  tariff  revision  which  singles  out  a  particu- 
lar industry,  like  the  wool  manufacture,  for  reductions  of  duty  which  are  not  applied 
impartially  and  simultaneously  to  all  other  industries.  The  machinery,  dyestuffs, 
and  countless  supplies  necessary  to  the  wool  manufacture  are  all  dutiabfe  by  the 
present  law,  and  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  woolen  goods  and  not  on  these  necessary 
accessories  would  place  the  industry  at  a  disadvantage  under  which  its  prostration 
would  be  complete. 

(7)  The  customs  administrative  act  of  1890  has  provided  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  a  uniform,  impartial,  and  effective  administration  of  the  tariff  laws,  with  an 
export  tribunal  for  the  deteruiination  of  disputed  rat^s  and  classifications,  such  as  is 
necessary  under  any  tariff  law,  for  the  honest  collection  of  the  duties  imposed  by 
that  law.  We  strongly  urge  the  retention  of  this  law  in  substiintially  its  present 
form,  as  a  law  equally  in  the  interest  of  the  Government,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
honest  importer. 

(8)  Resolved,  That  the  wool  manufacture,  standing  fourth  in  importance  among  all 
our  industries,  consuming  annually  a  volume  of  raw  material  almost  er^ual  to  that 
consumed  in  Great  Britain,  emph>ying  a  quarter  of  a  million  }>ersons,  to  whom  are 
paid  $80,000,000  in  wages,  and  supplying  all  but  about  10  per  centum  of  tho  clothing 
of  our  people,  is  an  industry  which  has  vindicated  its  right  to  exist  in  the  irnitetl 
States,  ana  has  approved  itself  to  the  friendly  and  considerate  treatment  which  we 
Mk  at  the  hands  of  Congress. 
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They  were  $15,000,000  in  excess  of  1885,  and  tliey  were  $10,000,000  in 
excess  of  1886.  The  years  1890  and  1891  ought  to  be  prjictically  elimi- 
nated from  the  consideration  of  this  subject  fioni  the  fact  therci  were 
excessive  ioiportations  in  those  years  in  expectation  of  the  new  law 
going  into  efiect. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  amount  of  revenue  last  year  on  wool  and  manu- 
facturer of  wool  was' $42,000,000.  Of  this  amount  $34A)00,(MK)  was 
collected  on  goods  and  about  $8,000,000  collected  on  wool.  The  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  wool  and  the  corresponding  or  compensating  duty  on 
goods  would  diminish  the  revenue  on  the  same  basis  of  importation  as 
1892,  $10,500,000  on  manufactures  and  $7,750,000  on  wool,  making  the 
total  loss  of  revenue  $24,000,000.  Now,  I  propose  to  try  to  refute  the 
theory  that  that  loss  of  revenue  can  be  made  up  by  any  lower  rate  of 
duty.  The  amount  of  importation  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  required  to 
give  the  same  revenue  which  was  realized  last  year  would  be  $84,000,000 
foreign  value.  This  would  mean  an  increase  of  importation  over  last 
year  of  $48,000,000,  and  that  would  mean  an  increase  of  imi)ortation8 
duty-paid  value  of  $72,000,000.  If  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  should 
be  fixed  at  40  per  cent  it  would  require  an  importation  of  $105,000,000 
to  give  the  same  amount  of  duty  which  was  realized  last  year,  an 
increase  in  the  importations  foreign  value  of  $70,000,000  and  a  duty-paid 
value  of  $98,000,0()0.  If  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  it  would  involve  the 
importation  of  $168,000,000,  an  increased  importation  of  foreign  value 
of  $13^J,000,000,  and  an  increased  importation  duty-paid  value  of 
$106,000,000.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
bring  about  any  such  increased  imi)ortations  as  I  have  named  under 
any  conditions,  in  my  judgment.  You  could  not  create  a  market 
here  for  that  additional  quantity  of  goods  without  diminishing  the 
domestic  production  to  an  equivalent  amount.  You  could  not  draw 
such  supplies  even  at  the  lowest  I  have  named  from  Europe  withcmt 
putting  up  prices  in  Europe.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  you  can  manufacture  a  market  at  will  or  create 
pro<luction  at  will.  You  could  put  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  to 
work  and  they  could  not  make  that  amount  of  goods  in  excess  of  what 
they  are  making.  It  requires  time  and  planning  and  an  expenditure  of 
money  and  a  long  preparation  to  increase  productions  to  any  great 
exUmt;  and  besides,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  fact  which  bears  upon 
all  this.  Tlie  volume  of  foreign  iniportatioiis  depends  wholly  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  There  are  manufacturers,  I  know,  who  think 
that  the  moment  our  imports  of  foreign  goods  increarSe  that  it  is  a 
calamity ;  but  when  these  imports  do  increase  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  national 
prosperity,  because  if  they  did  not  have  the  prosperity  they  would  not 
have  the  power  here — the  power  or  ability  to  make  these  purchases. 
The  income,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  derive  from  woolen  goods  is  not 
going  to  depend  upon  lowering  the  rates,  because  the  higher  the  rates — 
as  I  have  shown  by  the  test  of  exi)erience — the  greater  tlie  revenue,  but 
it  is  going  to  depend  wholly  upon  establishing  such  (conditions  for 
this  country  as  shall  make  it  pro8i>erous  and  enable  the  peo])le  to  buy 
foreign  goods,  and  upon  these  purchases  depends  your  revenue.  That 
is  the  only  i)oint,  gentlemen,  1  wish  to  present  for  your  (♦onsideration, 
which  was  not  touched  upon  at  all  in  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  North. 

The  CnAHJMAN.  As  to  your  argument,  that  an  increase  of  duty  does 
not  diminish  importation,  is  not  that  the  line  of  argument  you  began 
with? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Does  not  diminish  revenue! 
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The  Chairman.  You  q noted  the  Wn-i  that  an  iinrreasccl  duty  DpoB 
wool  (lid  not  diminish  the  in»portation  of  woolf 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  increased  both  reveinie  and  qusnitity  of  imi>orta- 
tions  in  those  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  that  was  the  design  of  theoom- 
inittee  in  iniposin«j  an  inereasecl  duty  upon  wool? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  thought  it  wouUl  check  the  importation  of 
wool  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  ^^eneral  idea  of  a  protective  dn^,  to 
check  the  iiui)ortation  of  the  foreign  articK'. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  understand  it  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  conunittee  which  reported  that  bill  ^ave  that 
as  tlieir  reason  for  increasing  the  iluties — I  had  the  senteuce  right 
l)efore  me,  hut  I  do  not  lind  it  at  this  moment — in  which  they  expressed 
that  as  their  understanding  of  a  i)rotective  tarifl'. 

Mr.  Whitman.  What  committee  was  that,  sir! 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  which  frame<l  the  bill  of  1890. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  was  not  a  member  of  tliat  committee. 

The  Chaiioian.  That  was  the*  oljject  of  the  framers  of  the  tariff 
law;  so  they  difler  with  you  on  that  cpiestion.  1  think  you  are  i>er- 
fectly  right  in  saying  that  any  very  hirg*^  increased  demaud  from  this 
country  could  not  be  supplicnl  from  abroad. 

Mr.  \Vhitman.  Not  immediately. 

The  (-H AIRMAN.  And  the  eirect  of  it  would  be  to  raise  prices  abroadt 

Mr.  Whitman.  1  think  any  such  demand  wouUl  have  that  effect. 

The  Chairman,  it  would  operate  as  a  i)rotectiou  to  the  home  pxo- 
ducer  also,  wouhl  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  depends  upon  when  the  advance  came  in. 

The  Chairman.  Any  sudden  advance  coming  in  immediately  at  the 
very  time  it  was  needed  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  would  operate  something  like  this.  I  want  to  be 
perfectly  candid 

The  Chairman.  We  know  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  I  am  trying  to  evade  any 
questions.  I  believe  that  large  orders  abroad  to  ship  goods  that  came 
into  competition  with  American  goo^ls  would  load  to  a  diminidied 
demand  for  American  productions,  and  that  diminished  demand  fbr  the 
American  productions  would  operate  untavorably  upon  the  mannfiBMy 
turers  and  the  wage  eariu'rs  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  inc-reased  orders  placed  abroad  if 
there  was  a  sudden  rise  in  the  ])rices  of  the  foreign  goodat 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  would  not  be  until  after  the  orders  were 
placed. 

The  Chairman.  Kot  until  after  the  orders  were  placed! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  until  after.  The  rise  in  prices  does  not  talcs . 
place  until  after  there  has  been  the  extra  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  increased  demaud  begin  at  onee  to 
stimulate  the  juice ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  would  not  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  soon  as  orders  begin  to  pour  over  there 
the  other  side,  would  not  prices  go  up? 

Mr.  Whitman.  They  ])robably  would. 

The  Chairman.  13ecause  the  mills  there  would  not  be  able  to' 
those  orders  1 
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Mr.  Whitman.  Probably. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  it  not  true  tliat  in  the  use  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  other  articles  also,  that  as  you  cheapen  the  price  you  greatly 
enlarge  the  consumption  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  is  true  as  a  rule  that  lower  prices  means 
increased  consumption,  but  the  proportion  is  quite  small. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  there  was  an  incre^ised  consumption 
of  sugar  the  year  after  raw  sugar  was  put  upon  the  free  listt 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  1  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  about  13  pounds  per  capita  in  the  country, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Do  you  mean  the  removal  of  the  duty  at  the  passage 
of  the  last  actt 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  putting  raw  sugar  upon  the  free  list  cheapened 
the  price  of  sugar,  and  increas^  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  was  not  an  increased  duty,  that  was  a  removal 
of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  cheapened  the  price  of  sugar  and  led  at  once 
to  a  greatly  increased  consumption.  Would  you  not  anticipate  the  same 
result  if  woolen  clothes  were  cheapened  to  the  ];>ex)ple? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  there  might  be  a  small  increase  of  consump- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Tour  argument  was  based  ui>on  the  idea  that  the 
quantity  consumed  was  remaining  constant? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  so  understood  your  argument,  that  any  increased 
importation  would  be  just  so  much  work  taken  from  the  home  produ- 
cer? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Please  repeat  that;  I  can  not  hear  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  your  argument,  it  was  any  large 
importation  would  be  so  much  work  taken  from  the  home  i)roducer? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Any  very  large  increase,  such  increase  as  I  have 
talked  about.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  fluctuations  of  a  few  per  cent 
one  way  or  another  would  influence  it  very  materially. 

The  Chairman.  Might  not  it  be  true,  however,  that  a  sensible 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  woolen  clothes  would  lead  to  such  a  large 
increase  of  consumption  that  there  might  not  only  be  large  importa- 
tions, but  larger  domestic  productions? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  it  would;  I  do  not  think  that  would 
follow  to  any  great  degree. 

The  Chairman.  The  duties  ui)on  woolen  fabrics  are  compound;  they 
are  specific  and  ad  valorem,  and  the  specific  duty  is  supposed  to  be 
compensatory  for  the  duty  upon  wool,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  compensatory  duty  in  the  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Whitt^ian.  Compensatory  for  what;  I  do  not  think  I  understand 
your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  probably  the  question  does  not  explain  itself, 
Is  it  not  true  that  when  these  comjHjund  rates  were  adopted  in  1807 — 
was  that  the  year 

Mr.  Whitman.  1806. 

The  Chairman.  That  there  was  an  internal-revenue  tax  upon  woolen 
goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  these  compound  rates  were  adopted  the 
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specift(!  duty  was  made  c^nnpoTisatory  for  the  duty  upon  the  wool  and 
the  ad  vahnem  duty  was  iuc'ieasod  to  conipeusate  for  the  excise  tozt 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  could  uot  answer  that  question  because  I  was  not 
in  business  so  far  back. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  North  says,  that  in  1890 
a  pound  of  cotr^on  and  sh<Khly  was  used  for  every  pound  of  wool,  if  that 
be  true,  is  not  the  manul'aoturer  j^ettin^  a  eonipensation  through  his 
specilic  duty  on  cotton  or  shoddy,  upon  one  of  which  he  pays  no  tax 
and  upon  the  other  he  has  until  recently  paid  not  a  very  high  taxt 

Mr.  AVhitman.  I  do  not  know  the  i)roportion  of  cotton  or  shoddy 
that  is  mixed  with  avooI  in  the  manufacture,  but  in  so  far  of  course 
those  thin<xs  nmy  be  used  in  the  nninufacture  of  woolen  goods  there 
can  be  no  question  but  what  tlie  specific  duty  afibrds  an  additional 
l)rotection.    There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  Ohaikman.  It  in<'reases  the  real  protection  over  the  specific  and 
ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  does  on  those  fabrics. 

Th(?  ( -IIAIKMAN.  Xow,  I  \vill  ask  a  que^stion  to  you  as  a  practical 
manufacturer  which  1  started  to  a«k  Mr.  Clark,  I  believe,  and  that  is,* 
supposinji^  the  manufacturer  here  and  abroad  both  have  free  wool  and 
they  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  as  far  as  tlicit  is  concerned,  what  ia 
the  chief  disi>arity  or  chief  disadvantage  inider  which  the  home  manu- 
facturer labors? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Thechief  disadvanta<2:ei8  thediiferencein  the  price  of 
labor;  that  is  th^  greatest;  that  is  the  pre])ouderance. 

The  ( -iiAiKMAN.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  is  the  difference  in 
the  labor  cost  in  this  country  and  in  the  countries  with  which  we  oom- 
l)ete,  not  per  diem,  but  in  the  unit  of  pnKhictionf 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Buying  S^lOO  worth  of  women's  and  children's  dreaa 
goods  whi<'h  you  manufacjtur**,  what  would  be  the  ditfejenee  in  labor 
cost  in  this  country  and  the  countries  with  which  you  eompetef 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  answer  that  directly,  but  I  will  make  this 
stiitement:  1  have  studied  statistics  more  or  less  all  of  my  life,  and  I 
got  very  little  satisfaction.  1  do  not  want  this  understood  to  be  any 
reiiection  u])on  the  gentleman  who  furfiished  them,  but  I  wanted  to' 
know  just  what  the  specific  <lilhculty  1  labored  under  as  against  Brad- 
ford, England,  and  J^oubaix,  France,  so  I  took  a  young  man  who  was  a 
graduate  of  an  institute  of  technology,  an  institutiim  with  which  you  all 
are  familiar,  and  I  sent  him  u])  to  my  mill.  1  refer  to  the  mill  1  amlaeas- 
iirer  of,  and  kept  him  there  for  six  months  studying  our  works,  study- 
ing the  wages  we  paid  our  people,  and  then  I  sent  him  to  Europe  with 
this  commission,  to  find  out  exactly  what  the  same  kind  of  labor  was 
paid  in  Bradford,  in  Koubaix,  France,  and  in  Belgium.  I  did  not  want 
to  go  into  the  general  question  of  the  difl'erence  between  the  labor  in 
all  percentages  that  labor  cost  bears  on  the  total  cost,  but  I  wanted  to 
know  just  exactly  why  I  could  not  make  goods  just  as  cheaply  asover 
there.  1  did  not  do  it  with  the  idea  of  i)resenting  these  fsicts  to  Con- 
gress. I  did  it  to  know,  to  get  at  the  bottom  facts,  and  I  confined  it 
to  my  own  business  because  that  w%is  something  I  knew  all  aboiit  and  • 
th(^  man  whom  I  had  educated  knew  all  about.  These  facts  you  wffl 
find  in  his  report.  You  will  find  it  in  the  i>aper  Mr.  North  has  sub- 
mitted to  you  and  asked  to  be  made  a  portion  of  your  proceedinffSi 
entitled  **The  necessity,  the  eflica(*y,  and  the  advantages  of  the  duties 
on  w(K)len  gofxls,"  and  it  extends  from  page  44  to  page  49.  I  know  that 
report  to  be  accurate,  and  it  shows  that  the  wages  we  pay  in  the  cUtar'^ 
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of  Lawreiieo  were  practically  double  those  paid  in  EngLind,  and  more 
than  double  those  paid  on  the  continent. 

The  Chaieman.  Now,  do  you  refer  to  the  per  diem  wages! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  refer  to  the  day  earnings  of  the  operatives. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  my  (lueMion. 

Mr.  Whitman.  One  moment.  Now,  if  the  pnxluctive  power  of  the 
operatives  or  machines  was  the  same  there  as  it  is  here,  then  it  follows 
necessarily  that  my  labor  costs  more  than  double  the  labor  costs  there. 
Now,  we  examined  into  that  question.  It  is  a  mistake,  gentlemen,  to 
suppose  there  is  a  greater  productive  power  in  a  man  or  machine  here 
than  there,  and  the  machines  particularly,  that  is,  that  there  is  any 
great  diiierence.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  there  is  a  much  greater 
productive  power  here  than  there.  1  was  questioned  very  closely  when 
I  api>eared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  before  on  that  point, 
and  my  impression  is  that  it  was  by  Mr.  Breckinridge. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  did  not  get  much  satisfaction  out  of  you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  answered  yon  very  ftimkly. 

Mr.  Breckinuidoe.  Yes,  very  politely  and  frankly. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  stating  the  facts  about  it.  The  machines  run 
at  just  as  high  speed  over  there  as  here,  the  machinery  is  just  as  good, 
and  produces  probably  as  much  per  si)indle,  but  1  think,  in  fact,  in 
England  and  Scotland  they  can  produce  more  per  spindle. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  both  in  the  cotton  and  wooh^n  indus- 
tries that  the  disparity  between  skilled  operatives  in  this  country  and 
England  is  much  less  than  in  a  good  many  industries  where  we  compete 
with  them! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  answer  your  question.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  repeat  the  question  1 

The  Chairman.  The  disparity  between  the  cotton  and  woolen  indus- 
try in  wages  in  this  country  and  England  is  much  less  than  in  a  good 
many  industries  where  we  do  actually  compete  with  them,  as,  for  instance, 
the  making  of  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  clocks,  watches,  and 
many  thingsf 

Mr.  WhItman.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  do  not  think  any  special 
prominence  in  any  one  industry  ought  to  be  created. 

Mr.  Keed.  What  wa«  your  question,  in  cases  where  we  are  in  direct 
coni[)ctition  we  give  lower  wages? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  less  difference  between  wages  paid  in  the 
woolen  and  cotton  manufacturing  industries  in  this  country  and  abroad 
than  in  many  industries  in  this  country  and  abroad  where  we  compete 
with  them  in  tlieir  own  markets.  Now,  I  find  here  in  Mr.  North's  cen- 
sus report  of  181K)  the  total  product  of  woolen  goods  for  the  census 
year  in  this  country  was  $338,000,000  worth,  and  the  wages  paid  was 
876,000,000.  If  I  am  correct,  then  alxnit  23  per  cent  of  the  product 
was  wages.  1  find  now  that  last  year  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  on  woolen  manufactures  imi)orted  into  this  country — I  mean  the 
year  1803 — was  1)5,  nearly  90  per  cent.  Would  you  consider  that  an 
excessive  duty  to  compensate  for  the  dift'erence  in  wages  between  the 
two  countries  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  premises  are  all  wrong;  they  are  all  wrong. 
Now  let  me  explain,  if  you  will.  The  05  i>er  cent  of  which  you  speak, 
one-half  of  it,  as  I  have  already  stated  to  you  in  my  earlier  remarks,  is 
duty  on  the  wool. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct;  44  per  cent  is  the  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Kow,  the  balance,  somewhere  about  48  t.o50i)ercent, 
is  duty  on  the  goods.    Well,  now,  1  claim  first,  and  I  will  prove  it  to 
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any  (lisiiitoro8t(»d  person,  T  am  sure,  that  the  I'elatiou  of  the  labor  fxMt 
to  the  total  cost  has  notiiing  whatever  to  do  with  the  amount  of  dn^ 
that  ou^lit  to  he  iin])oseil.  In  the  lirst  ])]a(;e  these  tables  of  the  ceDSOS' 
are  made  n]>  according*  to  forms  tliatliavebeen  in  use  for  a  gfieatmanj 
years,  and  as  is  eommon  ol*  census  re]>ort8  of  all  iiidustries,  things  are 
inultiplied  over  and  over  as  to  value  and  not  as  to  wa^e«.  Mr.  North 
has  informed  me,  and  I  think  he  has  made  the  statement  somewherein 
his  re])ort,  whether  it  has  been  jmblished  or  not  1  do  not  know.bntmy 
inqiression  is  he  has  made  the  statement  in  his  report  modifymj^  that 
to  tliat  extent.  For  instance,  a  man  buys — but  in  regard  to  the  Mar 
cost  of  manufacture  1  will  refer  you  to  the  same  pamplilet  to  refate  the 
point  you  have  made,  paj^es  25  to  41  inclusive.  I  will  explain  howil 
is  done. 

Mr.  I^AYNE.  He  wants  vou  to  state  what  this  shows. 

Mr.  Whitman.  For  instance,  a  si)inner  of  worsted  yarns  makes  #100 
worth  of  worsted  and  sells  that  jflOi)  worth  of  worsted  yam  to  a 
wejiver.  It  is  returned  as  $100  worth  of  yarn  from  the  spinner.  When 
the  weaver  works  that  u[),  he  returns  it  over  a^ain  sis  a  part  of  his 
product.  That  ^oes  to  a  dyer  and  tinisher  and  he  returns  it  ikgain  as 
a  part  of  his  product,  and  so  in  all  of  these  industries  no  matter  which 
is  taken,  there  is  the  same  midtiplication  of  pixnluets  which  makes  the 
labor  bear  an  unnatural  proportion  to  the  total  cost.  That  you  will 
find  exi>lained  fully  on  pajres  25  to  44  in  answer  to  some  si>eeche8  which 
were  made  in  the  Ilouse  of  Keiu*esentatives  during  the  passage  of  the 
House  bill  0007. 

Mr.  Bynum.  These  are  totals 


Mr.  Whitman.  They  are  multiplied. 

Mr.  Byni:m.  They  can  not  be  multiplied  when  the  aggregate 
amount 

Mr.  Whitman.  They  are  multiplied  in  various  ways,  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated. 

The  (.-HAiUMAN.  I  i)resume  Mr.  Xorth  in  makin^r  up  these  tables  got 
from  each  factory  the  amount  of  the  yeurly  pay  roll  and  thevalneof 
the^oods  manufactured  l>y  itf 

^Ir.  l^KED.  Dill'erent  factories  make  different  articles. 

Mr.  NoKTH.  The  total  Cootiiij;  of  the  i)roduct  represents  the  valneof 
all  yarn  sold,  which  value  is  duplicated  in  value  of  all  cloMis  sold  with- 
out a  du])lication  of  the  wa^es,  and  it  is  imimssible  to  get  a  percentagie 
of  the  la])or  cost  from  the  census  figures,  both  physically  and  matbd- 
matically  impossible. 

Mr.  liiCED.  1  would  like  to  ask  a  question  to  see  if  I  understand  this 
thing.  A  weaver  buys  $100  worth  of  yarn  which  has  the  labor  of  the 
yarn-maker  in  it? 

Mr.  AVhitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ItKKi).  His  product  when  he  gets  through  is  worth,  say  9200, and 
that  inchules  the  yarn  itself! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kkkd.  So  that  his  product  of  $200  is  added  to  the  $100  of  tho 
yarn  maker,  is  it  nott 

]Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  U'EKi).  Making  ;?300  the  total,  whereas  in  reality  the  totalisonly 
*200? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  exactlv  the  result. 

Mr.  Hkkd.  While  at  the  same  time  the  wages  are  not  reprodiUMii 
against  it  in  the  same  fashion! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Ko;  that  is  the  fact. 
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Mr.  Eeed.  Suppose  there  was  another  process  bedsides  making  the 
cloth,  making  clothes  for  instance,  and  the  total  result  of  tliat  l)roduct 
was  $300  and  that  was  returned  at  $300.  You  would  have  .*;^()0  and 
$200  and  $100,  which  would  give  us  $000.  Of  course  the  ligiires  are 
entirely  incorrect,  but  is  not  that  the  ideal 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  possible  that  estimate  of  Mr.  iN'orth  is  made  on 
that  basis! 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  census  work  has  been  done  in  that  way  for  a 
great  many  years. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  thought  we  had  something  like  solid  rock  w^hen  we 
had  Mr.  North  here. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Mr.  North,  I  suppose,  did  the  work  under  special 
directions. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  presume  he  took  the  fonns  as  furnished  to  him.  The 
census  is  taken  by  sending  out  circulars,  1  understand! 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  always  the  case.  Every  one  of  the 
partially  manufactured  products  iu  one  line  of  industry  is  necessarily 
duplicated  in  the  total  product  of  that  industry  where  it  is  sold  as  a 
separate  article  in  the  market.  Gen.  Walker  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
censuses  has  explained  that  very  fully,  and  has  stated  the  facrts. 

Mr.  Turner.  Did  you  say  in  the  case  put  by  Mr.  Heed  that  the  labor 
cost  would  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  he  stated! 

Mr.  North.  No. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  mean  cost  of  product  a«  sent  from  one  party  to  the 
other. 

Mr.  North.  I  would  say  that  the  value  of  the  yarn  which  is  sold  to 
the  weaver  is  repeated  in  the  returns  of  the  weaver,  i)lus  the  labor 
wages  put  upon  it. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Do  not  be  misled  by  my  figures.  I  was  simply  trying  to 
get  at  the  method  of  calculation. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  was  putting  to  him  the  illustration  you  gave. 

Mr.  Reed.  What  I  was  trying  to  guard  against  might  lead  you  to 
the  idea  that  the  wages  were  duplicated  and  multiplied  and  that  would 
not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  wanted  to  know  if  the  values  were  pih»(l  up  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that  in  all 
the  census  reports. 

Mr.  Bynum.  He  put  that  labor  on  the  yarn  and  charges  it  up  as  coat 
of  labor! 

Mr.  Eeed.  But  he  only  charges  the  labor  once. 

Mr.  Bynum.  When  he  takes  a  piece  of  yarn  and  puts  labor  on  tne 
piece  he  pays  for  the  labor  and  pays  for  the  yarn.  Now,  when  the 
charge  is  taken  up  again  the  charge  aggregates  what  is  paid  for  labors 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is.     Suppose  Mr.  Keed  tor 
instance  buys  a  hundred  dollars  worth  of  raw  material  and  he  increase 
its  value  by  putting  ui)on  it  10  per  cent  of  labor  or  i^rofit.    Tluit  woiii 
make  a  factor  when  he  sells  it  of  $110.    Now,  suppose  that  be  or  ^9P^ 
other  member  of  the  committee  buys  that  at  $110  and  puts  ?  W  ot  ^^^^ 
ui)onit.    That  makes  the  selling  x)rice  $150.    Noav,  sui)pose  som^  ^  li^^x 
man  buys  that  at  *150  and  puts  §40  of  labor  upon  it.    That  "^'Y^'^s  is 
value  $195.    Now,  in  the  census  returns  the  value  of  these  P*'^  .^^*^,^  of 
given  at  $455  and  the  labor  at  $80  so  that  reduces  the  percentage 
labor  to  less  than  18  i)er  cent.  ,  nixtis 

Mr.  Bynum.  Supi>ose  that  man  buys  $100  worth  of  material  ^^^  1 
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10  per  cent  to  it.  Kow,  he  sells  that  to  the  next  mannfacturer^  and  he 
pays  him  $110.  He  pays  for  his  lalM)r  and  he  puts  oh  it  $40  of  labor, 
and  that  makes  it  $150.  Now  he  returns  that  in  the  census  as  having 
$110  partially  manufactured  and  having  put  on  it  $40  so  the  labor  is 
counted  there.  Tliat  makes  $150.  Now,  that  man  sells  to  the  next 
man  for  $150,  and  he  puts  on  it  $30  worth  of  labor,  and  that  makes 
$180.    Now,  then,  you  would  assume 

Mr.  Whitman.  $195, 1  make  it.    • 

I^lr.  Bynum.  Well,  make  it  $105.  You  assume  it  is  all  counted  up, 
duplicated  over  in  these  final  tables  here,  except  the  last  30  per  cent, 
but  if  you  go  back  you  will  find  the  $10  the  man  has  put  on  has  been 
calculated  in  the  table,  and  the  $40  the  other  man  jmts  on  has  been 
counted,  and  when  you  finish  it  you  have  got  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Whitman.  What  do  you  make  the  total  amount  of  labor! 

Ml'.  Bynum.  The  total  amount  of  labor  at  that  would  be  $05. 

IVIr.  Whitman.  No,  it  would  be  $80  of  labor. 

Mr.  North.  You  keep  adding  the  value  of  the  labor  to  the  value  of 
the  material. 

Mr.  Bynum.  But  you  only  add  what  the  second  man  puts  upon  it. 

Mr.  Kked.  Let  me  make  a  suggesti<m.  The  first  product  is  $110 
with  the  lalxn*  added;  the  second  is  $150  with  the  labor  added;  the 
third  is  $100  with  $40  of  labor  added.  Now,  you  get  $00  for  the  total 
labor,  and  the  total  product  is  $110  plus  $150  plus  $190  as  returned  in 
the  census,  not  really.  For  instance,  the  first  man  who  makei^  the 
yarn  gives  $110  for  his  yarn,  and  that  includes  $10  worth  of  labor,  and 
the  second  man  gives  $150  for  his  product,  and  that  includes  $40  worth 
of  labor,  and  the  third  man  gives  $190  Ibr  his  product,  which  contains 
$40  more  of  labor.  Now,  the  labor  is  added  up  and  makes  $90,  and  the 
products  are  added  up  and  makes  $450. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Bight  there 

Mr.  Beed.  Wait  a  moment;  let  me  see,  because  this  testiuiony is  not 
expert  testimony;  it  is  the  census. 

Mr.  Beeckinridge.  Y^ou  are  showing  what  is  done. 

Mr.  Beed.  Yes;  the  man  who  takes  $100  worth  of  raw  material  and 
adds  $10  to  it  in  hibor,  returns  that  $110  to  the  next  man. 

Mr.  Brec.^kinridge.  Your  point  is,  it  is  a  reproduction  of  the  same 
material  and  the  addition  is  put  in  labor,  not  additional  material! 

3rr.  Beed.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea.  1  think  you  understand  it.  I 
think  Mr.  Bynum  will  undtTstand  it  as  soon  as  he  gets  int4>  his  mind 
that  each  one  makes  return  and  carries  the  juoduct  over  of  the  man  of 
Avhom  he  i>iircliases  it  into  his  own  i)roduct.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  There  is  the  falhuy  of  the  census,  and  the  fact  is,  if  any- 
body undertook  to  study  any  such  a  thing  in  our  own  census  or  any- 
body else's,  and  did  not  come  out  and  say  squarely  it  is,  his  experience 
is  ditt'erent  from  mine. 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  will  find  it  all  explained  in  pages  25  to  44. 

Mr.  TrKNER.  Do  you  mean  to  say  this  kind  of  comi»utation  runs  all 
through  the  values  and  com])utations  made  in  the  census  tables! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  so  informed;  I  do  not  know  the  facts. 

!Mr.  Ti'RNKR.  You  do  not  state  it  as  a  fact  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Whitman.  >«'ot  except  in  regard  to  woolen  goods,  but  Ipresduie 
the  same  method  is  adoi)tetl  in  taking  the  census  of  woolen  goods  as 
taking  other  goods.  Tlie  whole  thing  gives  entiiely  an  erroneous 
impression  as  i)ublished. 

^Ir.  Turner.  1  think  the  thing  ought  to  be  investigated, 

Mr.  Beed.  I  think  the  thing  ought  to  be  abolished.     I  know  I 
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exhausted  it  and  myself,  and  I  found  the  figures  did  not  mean  anything 
at  all. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  census  of  1880  shows  17  per  cent  as  the  average 
labor  cost  of  woqleu  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  it  practically  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  constantly  varies, 

Mr.  llEED:  It  constantly  varies  in  regard  to  the  product.  For 
instance  in  my  district  is  one  mill  and  right  along  side  of  it  is  another 
mill  making  other  woolen  goods  and  the  labor  cost  might  be  different 
in  each  of  those  mills  with  the  same  amount  of  hands  and  almost  the 
same  management.  It  dei)ends  upon  the  product,  and  it  dei)ends  upon 
varying  circumstances  outside  of  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir ;  they  vary  a  great  deal.  In  round  numbers — 
that  is,  under  free  wool — I  ligure  one-half  the  average  would  be  wool, 
and  about  one-third  w^iges,  and  about  one-sixth  labor,  and  the  rest  in 
such  form  as  general  exi^enses,  insurance,  etc.  That  is  merely  a  rough 
estin>ate. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  said  just  now  that  the  volume  of  our  imports  is  in 
some  sort  the  mea^iure  of  our  proH])erit>'.  Did  not  you  stat<i  the  vol- 
ume of  our  imports  depended  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country! 

]\rr.  Whitman.  I  did. 

Mr.  Titrner.  Would  not  you  state  that  conversely,  that  the  volume 
of  our  exports  measured  the  prosperity  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  that  it  does,  I  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  evi- 
dences of  prosi>erity. 

Mr.  Keed.  That  is  different  somewhat,  however,  from  being  the  cause 
of  prosperity! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  We  spend  money  most  anywhere  when  we  have  a  lot  of  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Stating  it  your  way,  if  we  should  have  a  very  lai'ge 
balance  of  trade,  it  would  not  indicate  any  adverse  condition  in  our 
commerce!  Stating  it  the  way  you  just  stated  it,  if  the  volume  of  our 
imjiorts  dej^ended  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  then  a  large  bal- 
ance of  trade  would  not  indi<^ate  any  adverse  condition! 

Mr.  Win T3IAN.  Not  necessaril v,  but  there  is  this  to  be  said  that  when- 
ever  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  become  excessive  they  injure  the 
country.  Kow,  if  you  look  back  and  study  the  history  of  every  panic 
which  we  have  had  since  1837,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  exist- 
ing depression — which  I  do  not  consider  a  i)anic  at  all — but  if  you  will 
look  back  you  will  find  that  every  great  disturbance,  industrial  depres- 
sion, in  the  United  States  has  been  preceded  by  excessive  imports. 

Mr.  Breckixridge.  Overtrading! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Overtrading. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  matters  not  what  w^e  trade  in! 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  a  fact,  but  every  great  industrial  disturbance 
we  have  had  in  the  memory  of  men  now  living  has  been  preceded  by 
excessive  imports. 

Mr.  Turner.  According  to  that  England  ought  to  be  in  a  constant 
remexliless  i)anic! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  l^ED.  Ue  said  from  causes  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  the  same  rule  does  not  apply  to  this  country! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  speaking  only  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  we  had  any  rec4?nt  large  excess  of  imports  over 
exports! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  that  the  imports  have  been  very 
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esr««Kive.    I  stat«d  in  my  former  rf  marks  I  did  not  consider  tha  pTCH- 
eot  <K>ii<liTi(iii  of  tilings  waii  broii;:ht  about  by  esvessiye  imports. 

Mr.  BVNi.'M.  I  itiiii>;r>t(>j<l  yon  to  suy  the  imports  of  foreign  £Oodl 
would  displturt;  the  .sale  of  so  much  of  Ameriran  product:  that  is,  if  ft 
large  imp<trtatioii  was  from  abroad  of  woolen  maunfacttires  that  it 
would  iie(.-<-ssai'ily  rediiee  the  sale  of  »»  much  Aiuericnu  jirodact  in  the 
home  iiiarket;  is  that  your  iileat 

Mr.  WuiTMAN.  I  coiiliiied  my  stau-ment  to  certain  exc-essive  incresMS 
to  make  up  a  rlefir:ieiiry  of  i-eveiines.  I  did  uot  uieau  to  say  evary 
HliKht  iiivn-as«  or  derrease  affei-ttt  the  market  partieularly  one  wayor 
another. 

Mr.  Hyni'm.  Sup{)0:«4-  you  adjust  the  tariR'  so  a^  tv  have  more  liberal 
trade;  that  is,  that  American  manufactures  and  foreign  mauafiictarM 
may  meet  on  an  equality  in  the  Amerir-an  market:  do  you  think  that 
would  tend  to  nrdiiw  the  sale  of  pn)ducts  at  home,  or  i^ile of  Americui 
manufactnn-H  or  out|iutT 

Mr.  WniTMAN.  You  are  not  likely  to  increase  materially  iinporta- 
tiouH  of  foreign  woolen  frmMis  that  come  in  competition  eitlier  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  Anieri<:an  fabric,  you  ai-e  not  likely  to  make  any 
material  incrcaHC — L  am  speaking  now  of  an  immetliate  increase — with- 
out  alTiwtintr  our  own  induRtries. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Now,  tliere  I  do  not  agree  with  you:  there  is  where  we 
differ.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  the  removal  of  obstraotions  will 
iiicrease  pnxluc-tion,  and  pixHluction  and  consumjitiou  go  hand  in  hand; 
that  when  people  can  consnuie  more  than  they  i-au  produce,  that  thcv 
go  up  together.  Whenever  you  obstruct  a  market  or  you  prubibit 
importation  you  will  ol>struct  a  market  at  the  same  time  to  exports,  and 
you  will  find  the  Amencan  fantier»  i^nrtume  just  what  tbe  American 
mainifuctnrcra  couKunie  from  them,  but  if  yon  will  ;;ive  them  an  oat^ 
they  will  consume  that  mucli  more  of  goodn,  and  tliat  it  will  not  ii^nn 
the  Amerioan  manufacturer  in  the  least,  but  will  have  the  tendency  to 
IncrcaRC  his  Balea  in  the  home  market. 

Mr.  WUH'MAK.  Your  theory,  an  I  underntand  it.  in  that  if  we  shoold 
8tO]>  pifHlucing  woolen  goods  and  depopulate  the  cities 

Mr.  JJynitm.  I  did  not  make  that  assumption,  because  it  is  not  BO. 

Mr.  Wuii'MAN.  Or  force  them  into  other  businesses  or  empl<7- 
meat 

Mr.  ItYNtiM.  My  theory  is  thin:  The  farmers  of  this  coontzy  an 
now  proilucing  a  large  sm-plus.  If  they  can  buy  no  more  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  than  the  American  maniiracturers  buy  of  than  tiM 
t.rai1e  inuKt  cease;  but  this  surplus  must  be  disixtsed  of  to  another  oom- 
miinity,  and  where  there  is  a  defi<rieiicy  ill  other  things  they  must  buy 
fnanolherK. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Is  not  that  an  entirely  difl'crcnt  proi>osition  t  If  yoa 
will  allow  mc,  if  you  will  nmke  the  proposition  that  prices  will  sympa- 
tlii^tc  with  a  great  stea<ly  ]iroduction  of  a  nation,  I  will  assent  to  iL 

Mr.  Byntm.  That  is  my  theoiy,  that  trade  is  nothing  but  a  lUstnha- 
tion  of  fiundus.  And  in  order  that  there  should  be  a  distribution  of 
that  surplus,  that  n  community  who  has  a  surplus  of  one  chanwter 
must  take  the  surplus  of  auoMicr  comnniuity.  I^ow,  wheneTor  ym 
choose  to  lo<:k  up  or  put  a  barrier  between  the  distributionf  at 
obstruct  tliat  distribution,  you  necessarily  reduce  consumption,  and 
that  in  reducing  consumption  you  sacritice  the  consumers  in  both  coun- 
tries. For  inst4>n<«,  if  tlie  farmers  of  this  <;ountry  get  a  liberal  trate- 
in  exchange  for  their  surplus  of  agricultnnU  pro<lnct6,  they  would  b<(.  'A 
fluubled  thereby  to  buy  tooto  American  wauufactures  than  they  oft**'-  •' 
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wise  would.  For  instance,  a  fanner  might  exchange  his  wheat  for  silk, 
which  farmers  as  a  mle  would  not  consume,  but  the  cheapening  of  the 
price  of  silks  may  enable  those  who  were  able  to  consume  it  to  consume 
more  and  in  that  way  the  farmer  may  realize  more  money  and  be  able 
to  go  to  the  manufacturer  and  buy  more  woolen  goods,  and  in  that  way 
the  manufacturers  would  be  benefited  instead  of  injured. 


TTOOIiEN  GOODS. 

(Panyrftphki  891  et  leq.) 
STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  WIRilMULLER. 

I  asked  for  the  privilege  of  expressing  to  your  honorable  committee 
my  views  on  the  tariff,  especially  on  wools  and  woolens,  not  to  fui-ther 
that  or  any  other  particular  interest,  but  hoping  that  the  result  of  a 
long  study  which  I  have  given  to  this  important  question  may  interest 
you  at  a  time  when  it  involves  the  prosperity  of  our  whole  country. 

Of  wool  chiefly  two  kinds  are  imported. 

(1)  The  coarse,  for  carpets,  which  pays  32  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  now,  is  not  raised  in  this  country.  Nobody  will  object  any 
longer  against  putting  that  on  the  free  list. 

(2)  Australian  clothing  wool,  costing  now  9  pence,  about  20  cents 
exclusive  of  the  present  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound.  When  this  is 
removed  the  article  would  come  into  competition  with  Ohio  fleece, 
because  both  are  used  to  make  the  same  fabrics.  The  shrinkage  of 
both  is  55  per  cent.  As  the  Australian  staple  is  finer,  and  will  become 
a  formidable  rival  to  our  product,  strenuous  objections  may  again  be 
raised  against  its  free  admission.  We  can  not  expect,  however,  that 
goods  which  are  now  made  from  it  abroad  can  be  manufactured  here, 
&  we  can  not  get  the  material  as  cheap.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
value  of  our  wool  must  decline  in  consequence.  Soon  as  the  <luty  on 
foreign  wool  is  abolished,  I  expect  to  see  a  rise  of  10  per  cent  at  least 
in  the  value  of  Australian ;  and  Ohio  fleece  should  decline  no  further 
when  a  demand  for  it  will  begin  to  show  itself  again.  There  is  none 
now.  It  is  worth  24  cents  per  pound,  much  cheaper  than  ever,  because 
our  manufacturers  have  i)ractically  ceased  to  buy.  Last  week  only 
1,200,000  pounds  changed  hands  in  aU  our  markets,  against  7,500,000 
pounds  during  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Piled  up  in  the  warehouses 
of  the  East  and  West  it  may  decline  until  it  can  be  exported  to  England 
in  competition  with  Australian  wool,  if  the  uncertainty  about  the  tariff 
lasts  much  longer.  Some  of  the  largest  woolen  mills  of  the  country 
haveclosed,  others  are  working  half  time.  If  the  tariff  discussion  should 
continue  until  next  spring,  I  expect  that  every  mill  of  importance  in  the 
countiy  will  shut  down. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the  present  duties  on  woolen 
goods. 

Here  are  cloths  for  carriage  linings,  made  in  Bradford,  weighing  16 
ounces,  costing  4».  Sd.  net  per  yard,  or  $1.13;  the  duty  of  50  per  cent 
and  44  cents  per  x)ound  is  $1,005;  total,  $2,135. 

At  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  Thomson,  from  Iluddersfield,  exhibits 
cassimeres  for  men's  wear,  marked  in  plain  figures,  cost  i)er  yard  in 
England  5«.,  $1.25;  duty,  $1.31;  total,  $2.56, 

When  jou  remove  the  duti^  &om  v^w  materials;  our  manuiacturer^ 
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will  not  object  against  a  removal  of  the  specific  rates  whicli  now 
pensate  tliem  lor  that  tax.  The  question  about  which  there  is  a  diven- 
ity  of  o])inion  is  hoAv  much  the  other  rates  may  be  lowered  ^thoat  a 
disturbance  of  the  present  conditions.  This  is  owin^  to  the  different 
estimates  of  the  vahie  of  hibor.  I  think  it  is  on  an  average  about 
twice  as  dear  with  us  than  in  the  countries  where  we  buy  our  textile 
fabrics,  and  that  about  50  per  cent  of  their  vahie  is  represented  by 
labor  when  made  in  this  country.  A  yard  of  domestic  cloth  sold  by 
C4)nunission  men  for  $1  usually  represents  50  cents  in  labor,  30  in  raw 
material,  120 in  profit  and  cost  of  distribution.  If  the  duty  should  be 
replaced  at  once  to  25  per  cent,  I  fear  that  many  manufacturers  would 
be  oblig:ed  to  stop  alto^rether,  unless  tlu\v  can  get  wa^jfcs  cheaper  than 
is  now  i»racticable.  When  IVee  trade  was  introduced  in  England,  its 
numufacturers  and  artisans  had  alre.idy  been  trained  to  use  the  mate- 
rial which  was  best  adapted  to  their  fabrics  and  had  learned  to  econo- 
mize. Our  experience  during  the  recent  financial  dei>re8sion  has 
reduced  prices,  but  laborers  could  not  exist  if  their  wapjes  were  sud- 
denly reduced  by  one  third  or  nu)re.  Some  ol'  them  may  acquiesce 
nither  than  be  idle.  But  th<»y  would  sufi'er  for  the  necesnities  of  life 
to  an  extent  which  would  impair  their  elliciency.  It  may  partially  be 
due  to  the  hi^h  rate  of  duties  tlisit  the  cost  of  liviniir  is  so  much  g^reater 
here.  But  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  waj^es  of  a  laborer  is  si)ent  for  food, 
whicli  ought  to  be  cheaper,  because  we  raise  it  here  and  sell  it  abroad. 
Necessity  must  teach  economy,  but  the  lesson  can  not  be  learned  on 
the  si)ur  of  the  moment.  It  will  take  years  before  our  manufacturers 
will  know  it  to  the  ext<'ut  which  has  enabled  the  English  to  control 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  as  a  practicable  and  simple  measure 
the  following: 

(1)  Make  all  raw  material,  animal,  agricultural,  and  mineral  products, 
free. 

(2)  Reduce  by  one-half  the  rates  on  semicrude  articles,  which  can  be 
used  only  when  manutactured.  1  refer  U)  goods  like  re-i'eeled  silk, 
hakled  fiax  and  hem]),  hatters'  fur,  refineil  metals. 

After  you  removed  the  spt^cific  rates  compensating  for  duties  on  the 
raw  material  (<3)  make  a  horizontal  reductiou  of  1^5  per  cent  from  thcL 
present  rates  on  all  other  goods. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  measure  would — 

(!)  ]S'ot  greatly  disturb  the  industries  which  have  adai>ted  them- 
selves to  the  ])resent  duties,  and  may  lea<l  the  way  to  further  reductions. 

(12)  A  change  so  simple  shonld  give  little  occasion  for  long  discus- 
sions, because  all  would  be  fairly  treated  alike.  >Vhen  the  entire  tariff 
had  been  remodeled  before,almosteverymend)er  wanted  duties  imposed 
on  iU'ticles  which  his  constituents  made  an<l  the  free  admission  of  those 
which  they  consumed.  If  as  much  time  were  cousumcil  now  in  discns- 
sicms  as  formerly,  our  industries  Avould  continue  to  sufi'er,  and  all  the 
interests  which  depend  upim  them  would  sufi'er  with  them. 

Objections  to  my  suggestion  will  l)e  maxle  by  protectionists,  who  may 
consider  th4*s<'.  reductions  too  great,  and  by  free  traders,  who  will  sajy 
they  are  not  large  enough.    1  admit  that  niy  plan  may  not  sufficiently 
rectify  some  incongi-uities  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  beg  to  refer  to 
glaring  exam])les. 

re;irl  buttons  are  taxed  L*i  cents  a  gross,  per  line,  and  00  i)er 
a  barbarous  rate,  which  is  circumvented,  however,  by  importing  the 
disks  fi'om  Vieunay  to  bore  the  necessary  holes  iu  them.    MauufiMStovsni- 
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of  pearl  disks  pay  40  per  cent,  which  my  proposition  would  reduce  to 
30  per  cent. 

Tin  plate  is  taxed  $2.20  per  100  pounds;  I  suggest  a  reduction 
to  $1.65,  which  would  be  05  cents  more  than  formerly.  This  industry 
has  just  been  created.  For  the  first  time  tin  plates  have  successfully 
be«n  made  outside  of  Wales.  The  previous  attempts  to  make  them  in 
Belgium  and  Germany  had  been  failures.  It  may  do  less  liarm  to 
allow  a  tax  of  $1.65  to  remain  than  cripple  a  growing  and  prosperous 
industry.  If  not  disturbed^  it  will  absorb  large  quantities  of  our  iron 
and  employ  a  great  many  laborers.  I  expect  it  will  develop  to  such 
an  extent  that  tin  plates  may  be  made  cheaper  here  than  in  Wales 
when  you  meet  again  for  another  revision. 

Before  I  close  I  would  like  to  submit  as  exceptions  to  my  suggestion 
the  following: 

(1)  To  abolish  the  tax  on  art  and  science.  Paintings,  books,  and 
statuary  should  be  free,  and  all  the  material  which  is  used  to  make 
them. 

(2)  Those  articles  of  luxury  which  are  deleterious  to  health  when 
used  to  excess  should  be  taxed  as  heavily  as  possible.  I  refer  to 
tobacco,  liquor,  and  opium. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  new  tariff  should  be  the  encourage- 
ment of  our  manufacturers. 

Before  long  our  ability  to  export  food  must  diminish  as  our  wheat 
and  cotton  fields  become  exhausted  and  i)opulation  increases.  We 
must  begin  to  look  for  other  exportable  commodities  if  we  want  con- 
tinually to  enjoy  our  present  commercial  suprema<?y.  If  we  encourage 
our  manufacturers  they  may  be  able  to  supply  the  prospective  defi- 
ciency of  our  exports.  They  would  then  no  longer  be  confined  to  our 
home  market,  but  would  compete  with  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany  wherever  their  fabrics  are  now  consumed. 

Louis  Windmulleb, 

New  York. 
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(Pwagnph  892). 
8TATE1CERT  OF  KB.  H.  L.  JAMES,  WOOLEN  MANUFACTUBEB,  OF  BOCKVILLE,  OOHIT. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  come  before  you  concerning  the  woolen  manufac- 
turers interested  in  this  question  of  a  tariff  on  wool  and  woolens.  I 
come  from  Rockville,  Conn.  1  believe  our  factory  is  in  the  first  dis- 
trict. Our  business  is  entirely  that  of  manufactures.  We  have  one 
cotton  mill  manufacturing  mostly  cotton  warps  and  muslins  for  men's 
wear,  and  cotton  warp  for  ladies'  wear;  we  have  one  silk  mill  manufac- 
turing silk  twist  and  sewing  silk ;  we  have  two  mills  making  knit  goods 
and  Unens.  We  have  five  or  six  woolen  mills  engaged  in  making 
woolen  cloth  and  fine  goods  for  men's  wear;  we  have  one  envelope  mill. 
These  several  establishments  are  in  Rockville,  Conn.,  and  are  to-day 
entirely  stopped.  We  haven't  a  spindle  turning,  not  a  loom  running,  not 
a  man  employed,  and  the  whole  industry  of  the  town  depends  on  these 
several  mills.  Our  locality  is  one  of  the  oldest  localities  in  the  coun- 
try. The  corporation  with  which  I  am  connected  as  treasurer  and  man- 
ager began  business  in  1821,  and  has  had  a  continuous  experience  for 
over  seventy  years.    We  were  compelled  to  atoD  more  or  less  in  the  win- 
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ter  of  1857,  which  was  called  the  hard-times  winter  among  the  woolen 
people.  I  think  our  corporation  had  t<j  suspend  operations  more  or  less 
in  1837,  which  was  before  my  time.  Aside  from  tliat,  the  corporation  I 
represent  has  \)een  in  continuous  business  without  stopping?  since  1821. 

Something  has  been  said  in  your  hearings  about  the  running  of  the 
mills  by  takinp:  orders,  etc.  Without  going  over  the  matter,  I  would 
like  to  say  what  my  own  experience  and  knowledge  has  been,  knowing 
it  to  be  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  all  the  people,  more  or  less, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  same  business.  In  the  mouth  of  July  we  sent 
out  large  samples  of  all  our  goods  for  the  next  year's  consumption  by  the 
people.  We  are  accustomed  to  take  orders  in  the  month  of  July  and 
early  in  August  for  5,000  or  6,000  pieces  of  line  goods  for  men's  wear, 
and  making  quantity  sufticient  for  the  next  two  or  three  months  to  mn 
us  to  January  or  February  following.  That  is  the  common  cnstom 
among  the  woolen  mills.  This  year  we  sent  out  oiir  sami)les  as  nsnal 
to  the  wholesale  clothing  trade  of  the  large  cities  and  also  to  the  job- 
bing trade.  We  sell  our  own  goods  and  have  no  commission  honses. 
We  have  150  customers  in  the  wholesale  jobbing  and  clothing  trade  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  Milwaukee,  and  the  larger  cities.  We 
received  favorable  responses.  We  were  told  that  the  g(K)d8  were  all 
right;  that  the  cloths  were  proper  in  finish  and  style  and  manufactnre. 
No  objection  was  made  to  the  cost  of  them ;  but  buyers  were  not  ready 
to  buy,  and  the  only  reason  they  (jould  give  for  not  buying  was  that 
they  did  not  know  what  goods  were  going  to  be  worth  next  spring, 
when  they  had  to  market  them.  They  said  that  if  such  action  was 
taken  by  this  committee  and  this  Congress  as  would  have  a  bearing  on 
values^  they  could  not  predict  what  the  values  would  be  when  they 
came  to  sell  their  goods. 

We  sent  samples  in  July  and  August,  and  took  orders  to  deliver 
those  goods  in  the  fall  juid  eixrly  in  the  winter.  They  want  to  know 
what  the  prices  will  Ijc  in  the  following  summer. 

In  July  of  this  year,  instead  of  getting  orders  for  this  season's  busi- 
ness of  5,000  or  6,000  pieces,  we  had  on  our  books  the  1st  of  August 
orders  for  between  1,400  and  1,500  ineces.  We  have  been  delayed  in 
getting  additional  orders  for  the  same  reason,  that  peoi)le  would  not 
order  until  they  had  some  idea  as  to  what  would  be  done  by  this  com- 
mittee. Instead  of  the  mills  starting  up  and  increasing  their  produc- 
tion, instead  of  (U'ders  being  increased  as  has  been  stated  here,  the 
contrary  has  been  true.  Instead  of  having  our  usual  number  of  orders 
on  hand,  we  have  not  taken  orders,  but  the  cancellations  have  more 
than  equaled  the  orders  that  stand.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have 
been  compelled  to  stop  the  work.  In  the  month  of  July  we  stopped 
the  mills  entirely  one  week,  and  the  balance  of  the  month  and  the  early 
part  of  August  we  began  ti»r(»e  days  in  a  week.  Since  then  we  have 
not  run  half  of  our  machinery.  This  week  other  mills  have  been 
stoppcMl  in  the  town,  so  that  tliey  ar<?  now  nearly  all  stoj)pod. 

We  read  in  the  papers  wli«»re  mills  start  and  stop,  here  and  there, 
and  where  this  mill  and  that  mill  incn^ises;  but  the  contrary  is  true,' 
When  one  mill  is  started  more  have  stoi»ped  or  curtailed  i)revious  pro- ' 
duction.  It  is  tnle  in  my  own  town,  and  it  is  also  true  in  every  other 
manufiu'tnring  town  that  I  know  of.  It  is  not  for  the  la(*k  of  endeavor- 
ing to  sell  goods;  it  is  not  because  the  goods  are  not  of  good  qnalilgr 
an<l  nici^ly  linishiHl;  it  is  not  because  there  is  any  stocks  on  the  market^ 
because  the  markets  ai'e  practically  bare  of  this  kind  of  goods  ^  but  it ' 
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simply  a  want  of  confidence  on  tilie  part  of  the  people  to  whom  we  sell — 
the  whole  wholesale  jobbing  and  clothing  trade.  lu  the  meantime  our 
employes  are  out  of  work.  They  come  to  us  and  say :  "  Can- 1  you  give 
me  somethiug  to  do,  as  I  have  a  wife  and  children,  and  I  mu^t  take 
care  of  them."  All  we  can  say  is  what  I  said  last  Saturday :  "This 
matter  is  coming  up  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  unless 
we  can  get  from  them  some  help  we  can  not  help  you."  As  a  conse- 
quence, in  many  kinds  of  business  half  the  goods  under  order  have 
already  been  made  and  the  other  half  will  be  inside  of  six  weeks. 

If  we  get  no  further  orders  the  mills  will  shut  down.  In  the  mean 
time  very  many  of  our  people  will  have  no  means  of  buying  food  for 
themselves  and  iamilie^.  That  is  the  situation  in  our  town;  and  I  say 
from  my  own  knowledge  that  it  is  largely  the  situation  in  the  woolen 
industry  throughout  the  country.  What  I  have  said  does  not  vary  very 
much  from  what  you  can  read  in  the  papers  day  after  day. 

Mr. Whiting.  It  the  producers  and  consumers  through  the  country 
were  selling  their  products  at  a  fair  price,  would  not  there  be  a  demand 
for  the  goods  t 

Mr.  James.  There  would  be  no  demand  for  goods  from  any  woolen 
people  I  know  of  until  there  is  confidence,  on  the  part  of  the  clothing 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  who  desire  to  contract  to-day  at  prices  that 
will  not  be  cut  under  when  they  gets  ready  to  market  the  goods  which 
we  sell  to  them. 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  will  supply  the  trade  if  the  people  will  buy  it 
and  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  James.  They  wont  pay  us  2 J  cents  for  goods  under  the  expecta- 
tion that  you  will  make  them  2  cents  next  April. 

Mr,  Bynum.  The  trouble  with  you  is  that  the  Mills  bill  did  not  x>ass. 

Mr.  James.  That  is  largely  a  matter  of  ojiinion. 
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(Pangrftph  S02). 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  LATZEO. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  you  for 
affording  me  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  this  lionorable  committee. 
I  desire  to  give  you  my  views  on  textiles,  and  particularly  on  woolens. 
Although  a  foreigner,  living  in  Bruenn,  Moravia,  Austria,  the  center 
of  the  Austrian  textile  industry,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  Ameri- 
can textile  industry.  It  is  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  thfit  I  have  followed,  step  by  step,  the  magnificent  progress 
this  industi-y  has  made.  My  first  knowledge  of  the  details  of  Ameri- 
can woolen  industry  dates  back  to  the  year  1866,  when  I  returned  to 
Austria,  having  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  woolen  centers  of  Bel- 
gium, France,  England,  and  Scotland,  where  I  had  started  as  a  weaver, 
and  finally  acted  as  superintendent  of  woolen  mills  in  France,  England, 
and  Scotland.  I  founded  a  woolen  mill  in  Austria  in  1866,  and  ic  was 
in  that  same  year  that  my  business  relations  with  the  United  States 
commenced. 

I  have  since  visited  your  industriaL  centers,  especially  the  centers 
where  woolen  goods  are  manufactured,  and  frequently  have  exchanged 
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views  and  dates  witli  Aitiorican  mainifaetnrers,  so  that  I  may  say  that 
lam  perfectly  familiar  with  the  details  of  your  woolen  industry  as 
well  as  I  am  informed  al)Out  those  of  my  own  country.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  thought  my  statement  miji^ht  be  of  some  valae  to 
this  committee. 

Before  I  begin,  gentlemen,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  do  not  come 
before  vou  with  the  intention  to  convince  vou  that  you  should  abolish 
all  duties  on  articles  manufactured  and  imported  by  me  into  the  United 
States.  I  simply  intend  to  prove  that  the  i)resent  tariff  on  woolens  is 
higher  than  necessary  for  the  protection  of  t  lie  American  manufactnrer, 
and  t^)  plead  for  a  reduction.  Although  for  many  years  I  have  been 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  woolen  and  worsted  goods  of  all  qualities 
are  manufactured  in  the  States,  I  may  say  the  \yorld'8  Columbian 
Exjwsition  at  Chicago  alone  with  its  128  different  exhibits  of  woolen 
goods  amply  proves  that  all  qualities  and  grades  are  manufactured  in 
the  Unite<l  States.  I  have  studied  thoroughly  all  those  exhibits.  The 
most  important  of  the  American  exhibit  have  been  assigned  to  me  by 
the  executive  committee  on  awards,  to  make  a  rci)ort  as  member  of 
the  international  jury,  and  I  have  found  that  the  gi*eatest  part  of  those 
exhibits  can  compete  with  the  very  best  and  finest  goods  which  are 
manufaetured  in  Europe;  style,  quality,  finish,  coloring,  are  exc^lentp 
Wliile  examining  those  beautiful  exhibits,  I  candidly  say  myself  it 
seems  a  mere  prejudice  among  certain  classes  of  people  in  America  that 
domestic  goods  can  not  be  produced  in  the  same  qualities  as  foreign 
goods  which  are  inqwrted  into  this  country.  I  am  convinced  that 
to-day  the  American  manufacturer  is  able  to  make  every  kind  of  grade 
of  wooolen  goods  at  least  just  as  good  as  we  make  them  in  Europe. 
And  why  not?  There  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to-day  no  secret  in  the  way 
of  producing  goods.  I  mean  no  technical  secret.  Furthermore  the 
weaving  is  to-day  the  most  important  feature  of  the  manufacturer. 
Your  syst(»m  of  power  looms  has  been  adopted  by  European  manufac- 
turers because  Ave  found  your  system  far  superior  to  those  of  Europe. 
1  remember  the  time  when  1  introduced  in  1807  the  first  Cromptonloom 
in  Austria.  Many  of  my  competitors  who  at  that  time  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  make  perfect  goods  on  a  loom  which  makes  more  than  thirty- 
four  picks  per  minute  smiled  at  my  efforts.  The  American  Crompton 
looms  which  1  introduced  i  think  nuule  seventy.    The  American  mann- 


Uniteil  States.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  regard  to  weaving  all 
the  good,  industrious,  and  improved  work  that  have  been  made  during 
tlie  last  twenty-five  years  came  from  America.  The  American  aya- 
tems  of  Crompton  and  Knowles  power  looms  have  been  iulopted  and 
found  superior  to  all  those  hen.'tolbre  used  in  Euroi)e.  Your  wages  far 
labor,  particularly  for  skilled  labor,  are  considerably  higlier  than  onra. 
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Woolflorteri $10.50 

Wool  scourers 8. 00 

Dye-honse  hands: 

Second  liauds 10.50 

Kegular 8.00 

Giggers 7.00 

Dry  finish: 

Second  hand 12.00 

Other  labor,  men 8.00 

Spcckers 4. 50 

Burrers 7.00 

Shearers,  men 8. 00 

Spinners,  second  hand 11. 00 

Spinners 10.00 

Spoolers,  per  spool 10 


Card  room : 

Secondhand .-..  $12.00 

Strippers 10.00 

Pickers 7.00 

Tenders 4.50 

Weave  rooms,  second  hand 13. 50 

Hamessers 7. 50 

Loom  fixers : .  12. 00 

Drawers  in 6. 00 

Dressers,  head 12. 00 

Handers  in 3.35 

Markers 4. 50 

Weavers,  average 9. 50 

Wetfinish 16.50 

Wet,  general  help 8. 10 

Hepair  hands 10.00 

Watchmen 9.00 


SCHEDULE  n. 


Wool  sorters: 

Men 

Girls 

Scourers,  men 

Assistant  carders,  men 

Card  grinders,  men 

Carders  (section),  men 

Carriers  and  strippers,  men  . 

Card  boys 

Assistant  spinners 

Spinners,  men 

Piecer  boys 

Twisters,  spoolers  and  reel- 

ers 

Engineers 

PMremen 


$14.00 

6.00 

10.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

10.00 

7.00 

18.00 

12.00 

6.00 

6.00 
18.00 
12.00 


Watchmen 

Warp  dressers 

Assistant  overseers,  weav- 
ing   

Fixers  or  timers 

Weavers 

Drawers  in 

Burlers  or  knotters 

Menders 

Fullers  and  gig  hands 

Cloth  examiners 

Shear  hands 

Laborers 

Overseers 

Machinists  and  carpenters . 


6 

8 


to 
to 


20  to 


$14.00 
14.00 

18.00 

16.00 

12.00 

12.00 

8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

12.00 

9.00 

9.00 

30.00 

15.00 


Average  wa^es  paid  in  European  woolen  mills. 


Wool  sorters $5.00 

Wool  scourers 3. 50 

Dye-house  hands : 

Second  hands 5. 00 

Kegulars 4. 00 

Giggers 3.00 

Dry  finish : 

Second  hand 5. 00 

Other  labor,  men 4. 00 

Speckers 3. 00 

Burrers 4. 00 

Shearers,  men j 4. 00 

Spinners,  second  men 6. 00 

Spinners 6.00 

Spoolers,  per  spool 4. 00 


Card  room : 

Secondhand $6.00 

Stripper 5.00 

Pickers 4.00 

Tenders 3.00 

Weave  rooms,  second  hand 7. 00 

Hamessers 4. 00 

Loom  fixers 8. 00 

Drawers  in 4. 00 

Dressers,  head 6. 00 

Handers  in 2. 50 

Markers 3.00 

Weavers,  average 6. 00 

Wetfinish 6.00 

Wet,  general  help 4. 00 

Kepair  hands 6.00 

Watchmen 5.00 


But  I  find  tbat  using  the  same  machines  tliait  we  use,  your  working- 
men  produce  more.  Looking  at  your  official  statistics  as  well  as  the 
dates  gathered  by  myself  from  a  number  of  American  manufacturers, 
and  comparing  the  average  number  of  yards  of  cloth,  that  you  can  pro- 
duce on  the  same  loom  used  in  European  factories,  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  your  weaver,  being  more  intelligent  and  more  industrious 
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than  our  weavers,  who  work  for  lower  wages,  produce  more  Talue  In  • 
day  tbau  the  European  workingman. 

I  now  desire  to  submit  to  the  coniniittee  a  few  tables  that  I  have  pie- 
X)ared  showing  the  difference  of  cost  in  the  inanufa<;tare  of  certain 
standard  goods  in  the  United  St^ites  compared  with  JBnrope.    The 
figures  which  I  am  going  to  present  are  those  of  your  Bureau  of  Labor 
Stiitistics ;  also  others  which  I  have  prepared  from  my  own  observatioii& 
First  in  your  own  (»fiicial  statistics  contained  in  the  annual  report  ^ 
Commissioner  Wright  for  1801,  the  average  cost  for  labor^  officialSyand 
and  clerks,  fuel  and  lighting,  oil,  repairs,  and  taxes  in  the  United 
States  amount  to  4S^  cents  per  yard  for  16-ounce  fancy  worsted  cloth. 
I  have  compared  this  with  data  which  has  been  furnished  me  a  few 
days  ago  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  find  that  your  average  of  48i  cents  per  yard  is  higher 
than  the  actual  cost  for  this  class  of  goods  stated  in  the  conunonica- 
tions  received  by  me  from  tlie  manufacturers  themselves.     Bat  never- 
theless I  will  take  your  ofiicial  figures,  48^  cents,  as  a  basis  for  nqr 
calculations. 

[From  Sevontb  Annual  Beport  of  the  Comuiisaiouer  of  Labor,  1801,  pp.  176  and  ITTJ 
Table  1. — Elements  of  coat  in  one  yard. 


Product  No. 


190 
103 
203 
187 
183 
186 
203 
211 


Matoriala, 
not. 


$L51 
L33 
L57 
L38 
1.60 
L57 
L36 
L80 


Labor and 
aapplies. 


$0.45 
.34 
.65 
.28 
.47 
.60 
.60 
.42 


Total. 


$2.00 
1.67 
2.83 
L66 
2.07 
2.17 
1.96 
1.72 


■applis^ 
onmjasi. 


|0l« 


.47 


•«■ 


This  shows  average  cost  for  labor  and  supplies  in  one  year  to  be  48} 
cents. 

Table  A  shows  the  cost  of  50  yards  of  cloth  manufactured  in  Aig^ariffli  to 
be  $1.87  per  yard. 

Tadlk  a. — Present  cost  in  the  United  States  of  America  of  60  yards  /unnjy  woriMl  in 
weight  of  16  ounces  per  yard,  made  ofS-fold  dO-worsted  yam,  fine  quaUijf, 


55 k  pounds  2-10  yam,  in  wli ito fLlO 

Dyehig  and  drcHsing U 

5r>|^ponnd8,  at  $1.25 6BlI7 

Cost  of  lubiir,  ofticiitl  and  clerks,  fuel  and  lighting,  oil  and  othor  suppliefl^  and  ' 
Topaira  and  taxes,  per  yard^  48 i  cents;  50  yards MttfO 

88L87 

Cost  of  1  yard,  $1.87. 

This  cost  ])rice  is  a  little  lower  tlian  the  price  stated  in  the  oflMal 
statistics.  The  latter  shows  this  class  of  goods  costs  81.95  per  yard. 
The  dift'erence  of  8  cents  per  yard  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  tnafc  ablOB 
the  official  report  was  made  yarn  lias  become  cheaper. 

Table  B  shows  the  cost  of  50  yards  to  be,  according  to  the  reportof  -  •' 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  $1.1)5  per  yard. 
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Table  B. — Cost  in  the  United  States  of  America  of  60  yards  fancy  worsteds  in  xoeight  of 
16  ounces  per  yard  wide,  out  of  S-fold  40-worsted  yarn,  fine  quality. 

[Seventh  Ajmnal  Beport  of  the  Commisaioner  of  Labor,  1891,  pp.  176  and  177.] 


Product  namber. 


190. 
193. 

187. 


Total  cost 
per  yard. 


$2.00 
1.67i 
2.32 
1.66i 


Prodact  number. 


183. 
186. 
203. 
211. 


Total  cost 
per  yard. 


$2,078 
2.179 
1.968 
1.723 


Average  coet  per  yard,  $1.95. 

Table  0  shows  the  cost  of  the  same  class  of  goods  as  manufactured 
in  Europe  to-day,  namely,  $1.53  per  yard. 

Table  C. — Present  cost  in  Europe  of  SO  yards  fancy  worsted  in  weight  of  16  ounces 
per  yard,  made  out  of  i-fold  40-^Dorsied  yam,  fine  quality. 

Per  pound. 

65i  ponndB  2-40  yam,  in  white $0. 66^- 

Dyeing  and  dressing 15i 

Per  pound 82 


55^  ponnds,  at  82  cents 56.51 

Cost  of  labor,  official  and  clerks,  fuel  and  lighting,  oil  and  other  supplies,  and 
repairs  and  taxes, per  yard, 40  cents;  50 yards 20.00 


76.51 


Cost  of  1  yard,  $1.53. 

Table  D  shows  the  cost  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  Europe  when 
imported  into  the  United  States  under  the  present  tariff,  namely,  $2.79 
X)er  yard. 

Table  D. — Cost  of  50  yards  fancy  worsted,  imported  under  the  present  tariff, 

50  yards,  at  $1.53 $76.50 

Duty,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  $76.50 $38. 75 

50  pounds,  at  44  cents 22.00 

60.75 


Cost  of  landing,  freight,  and  shipping,  50  yards 


137.25 
2.74 


139.99 
One  yard,  $2.79. 

Table  B  shows  the  cost  of  50  yards  manufactured  in  America  from 
the  same  yarn  used  by  the  European  nianufiicturers  (European  yarn 
imported  into  the  United  States),  namely,  $2.49  per  yard.  This  shows 
how  much  protection  the  American  weaver  enjoys  at  the  present  time. 

Tablr  E. — Cost  of  50  yards  fancy  worsted  manufactured  in  America  out  of  imported 

European  yarn. 

55|  pounds  yam,  at  82  cents  (price  in  Europe) $56. 51 

Duty  on  yam,  40  per  cent  on  $56.51 $22. 60 

55^  pounds,  at  38  cents ^ 21.09 

43.69 


100.20 
50  yards,  cost  of  labor,  official  and  clerks,  fuel  and  lighting,  oil  and  other  sup- 
plies, repairs  and  taxes,  per  yard,  48^  cents}  50  yards 24.50 


Per  1  yard,  $2.49. 


124.70 
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Table  F  shows  the  cost  of  iiO  yards,  supporting  that  r»\r  wotA  eiM 
he  imported  free  of  daty,  ii^imely  81.03  per  yard. 

TablrF. — Colt  of  £0  yardi  of  fancy  Koritrdoul  of  i-iOyam  unAerfrMwML  ■ 

If  tlio  wbito  yarn  (K»ta  now  $1.10  per  pound,  it  nill  coat  under  free  iroA  SS  Mata 
lees,  {.  «..  «8  cents. 

2-10  in  nhite  nnitcr  fioe  wool . ....  |OlS 

Dyeing  nn<l  drenaing .-      ,■ 

1  ponndyaro >. . LN 

MJ  pounds,  at  $1.03 iT.U 

Ci«t  of  labor,  oflfcial  ami  rlirkti,  ftinl  nnd  liKliliiig,  oil  nnil  other  sap^lM, 
tepuirs  and  taxes, per  yiu'd,  4tj}  vouts;  50  yuds 9LM 

Ono  jard,$1.63. 

Table  Gy  cost  of  fiO  yards  imported  into  the  United  States,  mippodBg 
that  »  dnty  of  Ab  per  cent  a^l  valorem  were  laid  on  such  fabrioSf  bat  M 
specific  duty,  namely,  $2.06  per  yard. 

Table  G. — Vnder  Aaiy  of  SS per  cent  ad  vahrtmSO  yardiimporUd  /antf 

50ynnlBat$1.53 

Duty  K  percent  ad  Talorem  on  $76.00,  CiO  jarda 


One  yard,  93.06. 

Ta)>le  II  shows  the  cost  of  1  yard  in  Europe,  accordiu 
of  Commissioner  Wright,  to  Iki  $1,377. 

Table  H. — Elements  of  colt  in  1  yard,  according  to  Oie  AanuaJ  Itrpm 
tioner  of  Labor. 

Prodnct  nnmbercd  217  allows  that  the  material  costintr  act 

And  the  oleniPnte  of  labor,  ufBicals  aud  eloiks,  fUnl,  lighting,  HUpp 
repairs,  costing 

Total,  one  yard 

In  reality  the  cost  of  labor^  olh<^ial8  and  clerks,  fiie 
sapplics,  repairs,  and  taxes  being  $0.40  per  yard. 

As  to  this  table  I  may  add  that  Commissioner  Wrif 
rost  for  ltil>or  ijcr  yard  at  3.5A  cents.  My  own  figure 
labor  are  40  ceirts.  Hut  Mr.  "VV  right  arrives  at  his  fig 
the  cost  of  labor  in  one  factory  only,  while  I  have  giv 
flgnres  of  a  great  number  of  mills  in  different  localities, 
the  difference. 

f  UBimarff  of  tahltt. 

1.  Shows  labor  and  supplies  in  unu  yard  cost  acrordiag  to  average 
theriiport  of  CoiiimiBsioniT  Wright 

A.  I'rpwnt  cost  no  yards  inannfactured  in  America 

B.  Avtrnge  cost  50  ynrds  ai'pordiug  to  the  rc|)ort  of  Commissioner 

C.  Prtmmt  lOBt  50  ynrds  in  Eurnpi- 

D.  Cost  of  r>0  yard H  imported  u I idoi  present  tariff 

}■'.  Cost  of  50  yards  mnniiriii-tiired  in  Anieiira  frou  European  yam 

F.  Cost  of  50  yards  ii^tho  Inited  States  under  free  wool 

G,  Cost  of  50  yards  imported  under  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  dnty  .. 
H.  Coat  of  1  yard  in  Europe  according  to  report  of  Commiaaioiior 
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One  word  more  concerning  the  calculations  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Neither  in  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Wright  nor  in  my  own  liave 
been  included  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  or  the  depreciation 
of  plant.  But  as  these  items  would  be  nearly  the  same  in  Europe  as 
here,  the  omission  does  not  change  the  figures  in  either  ease. 

It  thus  appears  from  the  tables  here  presented  that  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff  the  American  manufacturer  is  protected  by  49-1^^  per  cent. 

Under  a  tariff  which  permits  raw  material  to  come  in  free  he  would 
be  protected  by  71^  i)er  cent,  provided  the  present  duties  on  manu- 
factured goods  should  be  continued. 

Under  a  tariff  which  permits  raw  wool  to  be  imported  free  of  duty, 
while  manufactured  articles  would  be  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
35  per  cent,  as  prox)osed  by  me,  the  specific  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound 
being  abolished  the  American  manufacturer  would  still  be  protected  by 
26^%  per  cent. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  one  of  the 'main  purposes  of  laying 
duties  on  manufactured  articles  was  to  protect  the  American  laborer 
against  the  competition  of  foreign  labor.  The  icem  of  labor  in  goods 
costing  $1.87  per  yard  to  produce  is  about  73^^o  <^f  ^  cent  of  about  40 
per  cent.  This  labor  would  not  be  protected  in  full,  but  besides  there 
would  be  an  extra  protection  of  26^  per  cent  over  and  above  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  abroad  and  in  the  United  States,  if  raw  wool 
should  be  made  free  and  only  a  duty  of  35  i)er  cent  ad  valorem  bo 
levied  on  woolen  fabrics. 

Permit  me  to  explain  here  how  I  arrive  at  the  figure  of  73^  cents 
for  labor  i)er  yard  in  toto.  The  amount  of  48^  cents  given  by  the  otli- 
cial  report  quoted  before  does  not  include  the  cost  of  labor  employed 
making  the  worsted  yarn.  This  amounts  to  about  25  cents  per  pound, 
and  I  have  added  these  25  cents  to  the  48 J  cents  given  as  the  cost  per 
yard  of  cloth,  thus  making  the  whole  charge  for  labor  73 J  cent«  l)er 
yard  of  16-ounce  cloth. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  by  glancing  at  the  above  tables,  you 
will  observe  how  much  the  American  manufacturer  is  protected  in 
every  case.    Now  I  am  of  the  ojunion  that  the  high  tariff  on  raw  mate- 
rial is  a  great  drawback  for  your  American  maiuifacturers.    The  lead- 
ing woolen  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  want  free  wool,  and 
they  should  have  it.    If  this  is  granted  them  they  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  any  nation  of  the  world.    Free  wool  would  give  a  better 
chance  to  the  manufjicturer  in  America  and  to  the  importer  as  well, 
provided  the  tariff  on  manufactured  article  is  reduced  accordingly.    It 
would  cheapen  the  goods  for  the  consumer,  and  the  consumption  would 
increase.    A  natur^  consequence  of  this  would  be  that  with  the  p:reater 
demand  for  goods  there  would  be  a  correspondingly  greater  demand 
for  labor,  and  thus  labor  will  profit  thereby  as  well. 

In  continuation  let  me  explain  the  personal  interest  I  would  have  m 
such  reduction.    I  will  state  first  that  the  import  of  foreign   woolen 
manufacturers  has  fallen  off  considerably  since  the  McKinley  a^^t  has 
been  in  force.    A  reduction  of  duties  would  certainly  stimulate  imports 
to  a  certain  extent.    It  may  seem  astonishing  that  under  the  P^*^^^}^^ 
high,  almost  prohibitive,  duties  goods  could  be  imported  at  all.     m® 
class  of  goods  imported  consist  in  a  large  measure  of  high  class  fancy 
goods.    These  goods  are  very  diflicult  to  manufacture,  because  tney 
are  made  from  a  very  high  and  tine  grade  of  yarn.     Furthermore  tney 
are  manufactured  in  ^comparatively  small  quantities.     The  ^^'*^^*!l!!in 
manufacturer  does  not  ciire  to  produce  goods  of  this  class,  because  ^^ 
he  makes  a  style  he  wishes  to  i)roduce  large  quantities  of  it,  tUereio 
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^<x>ds  that  are  not  salal»le  in  lar^e  qnantitie?*  are  a^s  a  rule  not 
factured  in  American  mills.  The  European  iiiannfactiirer  found  thai 
there  is  1(\ss  eompetitioii  in  tliis  elass  of  *i^ootls,  and  this  g'ives  him  an 
ojiport unity  to  eomjjete. 

There  is  another  (*ircunistanee  wliieh  alVonlsthe  foreign  manufactimr 
a  ehaneeto  sell  his  <;oo(ls  in  the  American  market  in  s]>ite  of  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  high  tarilV.  Tliis  is  the  t'aet  tliat  there  is  a  certain  class  of 
consunuTs  in  the  United  States  who  prefer  imported  jL^oods  simp^ 
because*  tliey  are  imported.  The  same  goods  of  the  same  quality  may 
be  manufactured  in  this  country  and  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  thB 
im])orted  article.  Still  tliis  class  of  consumers  insist  ui>oa  having  the 
im])orted  goods  tliough  they  have  to  pay  much  dearer  for  them  and  do 
not  get  any  better  value  for  their  money.  The  weavers  certainly  have 
to  take  into  consideration  these  tastes,  and  Berve  their  cnstomas 
accordingly-. 

A  rwlui'tion  of  duties  wonld,  as  I  said  before,  probably  stimalate 
imports  in  a  measure,  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  abolition  of  duty  on 
raw  material  would  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  i>FoducelU8 
goods  so  much  chea]>er  that  the  consum])tion  w(mld  be  largely  increased. 
The  increased  imports  in  that  case  would  hardly  cut  a  figure  compared 
with  the  larger  ])rofit8  derived  by  the  American  nmnufactnrer  by  meaus 
of  larger  sah»s. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  while  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  woolenB 
jireceded  by  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  raw  wool  would  inure  to  the 
benetit  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  the  importer,  it  would  not  iiyiue 
the  American  manufacturer  nor  the  American  laborer,  as  both  of  them 
would  derive  greater  benefits  from  such  a  change  in  the  tariil'  than  either 
the  importer  or  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

TO  SHOW  THE    I>KVKLoPMKNT  OF    THK    WOOLEN  INDUSTKY  IX  THE   UNITKD  STAIBL 

Totnl  ])ro<lu(.'e  of  woolen  goods:  |  Iinportntion  of  woolen  goods 

into  tlio  United  States: 

IWw $58»  719^164 

1X70 37,064^001 

ixxo 35,366^90 

ISiK) 66,582;  4S> 

ISIU 41,060^080 


nsio $L'o,  GOO.  000 

l><r»0 42.L'07JKH) 

im) (w,wr),0(K) 

1870 11)11,  o:^7,:i()2 

1X80 2(57.  *J5L\  iUa 

i«yo y:^  1*31, 109 


Importation  in  1890  nhows  only  16,^„  per  cent,  compared  with  the  value  of  goodi 
l>ro(hiced  in  the  l.'nitod  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Latzko.  The  labor  statistics  of  this  conntry  are  wonderftaUy 
good.  They  are  ])et  ter  made  than  anything  in  Europe.  The  only  tionble 
is  that  only  a  i)ractieal  man  ean  understand  them.  They  have  gone 
into  details,  and  I  find  their  prices,  as  compared  ^vith  the  trade  statis- 
tics in  Europe,  are  very  ninch  better. 

Mr.  Eeki).  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  per  yard  in  An^ 
tria  and  here  of  the  goods  you  have  mentioned t 

Mr.  Latzko.  The  cost  is  $1.53,  and  the  cost  of  the  imx>orted  artielA 
is  $2.79. 

Mr.  Heed.  That  includes  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Latzko.  Yes,  sir. 

iVIr.  Heed.  TTave  you  made  any  calculations  as  to  what  it  wonld  be 
with  a  t^iriff  of  35  per  cent? 

-Mr.  Latzko.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  $2.06. 

Mr.  Heed.  And  the  American  manufacturer  can  mauufactw^  i%^ 
what  price? 

Mr.  Latzko.  At  *1.G3. 

Mr.  Kked.  Is  that  with  free  woolf 
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Mr.  Latzko.  Tes,  sir. 

.Mr.  Eeed.  How  would  he  get  in  thent 

Mr.  Latzko.  The  American  manufacturer  is  protected  with  26  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Eeed.  How  would  he  get  in,  if  it  cost  so  mucht 

Mr.  Latzko.  Just  for  the  reason  I  have  stated.  There  is  a  large  class 
of  i)eople  who  want  the  imported  article,  whether  it  is  better  or  not. 

Mr.  Heed.  That  class  of  people  we  already  supply,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Latzko.  Not  very  much.  It  would  help  me,  because  it  has  fallen 
oft*.  I  have  here  a  table  which  shows  how  much  it  has  fallen  oft*.  It 
has  fallen  off  from  1874.  The  importations  from  Austria  then  were 
$600,000,  and  the  whole  now  is  only  $159,000. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  the  American  manufacturer 
is  not  only  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  price  of  labor — ^which  you  think 
would  be  compensatory  with  the  duty  of  35  per  cent — but  he  has 
another  disadvantage  in  the  preference  of  a  certain  class  of  people  for 
foreign  goods  at  any  price! 

Mr.  Latzko.  When  you  bear  in  mind  how  many  goods  are  sent  to  the 
market,  $338,000,000  worth,  and  the  total  imi>orted  is  only  $41,000,000 
worth — 

Mr.  Eeed.  Is  not  that  generally  true,  that  Americans  have  to  con- 
tend against  this  prejudice  arising  from  the  preference  for  foreign 
goods f 

Mr.  Latzko.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  general  rule. 

Mr.  Eeed.  They  always  have  that  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  Latzko.  But  we  have  that  in  Europe  the  same  as  you  have  here, 
because  people  want  imported  goods,  as  if  they  were  sometliing  better. 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  taken  into  account  in  a 
tariff',  and  particularly  this  onet 

Mr.  Latzko.  16  per  cent  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  you 
produce  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  say  you  imported  looms ;  where  did  you  get  them, 
in  England,  or  heret 

Mr.  Latzko.  I  got  them  in  Belgium,  and  some  in  England,  too.  It 
is  thought  all  over  Europe  that  your  looms  are  the  best. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  did  they  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Latzko.  About  $400  laid  down  in  Austria. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Were  they  imi)ortcd  from  here? 

Mr.  Latzko.  They  were  not  imported  from  here,  but  from  England. 
We  have  to  pay  about  26  per  cent  duty  on  looms  under  the  new  Aus- 
trian tarift*. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Your  duty  was  $120  on  each  loom,  because  they  cost 
$280. 

Mr.  Latzko.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  cost  $450  here. 


MAIOJFACTUEES  OF  WOOIi. 

(Pangnph  392.) 


KoRwacn,  Conn.,  Septemher  11, 1893. 

Bra:  At  this  time,  with  many  other  woolen  manufacturers,  we  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  anticipated  tariff  revision.  Allow  us  to  (*all 
your  attention  to  figures  whicji  (lo  not  at  all  times  enter  into  discussion. 
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We  arc  told,  in  tlie  first  ylainf,  tliat  r.iw  mnterinls  are  to  go  on  QiA  flM 
list.  Tliis  ii;  good,  itiid  mert8  witli  oiiv  licitrty  approval;  bat  u  oar 
expiTieiu'vlmxltetititlie  wool -wliit-liontci'siiitiitliemiikeup  of  goods  isbot 
alwut  'lO  i>er  (-(^iit — that  is,  there  nrc  bcsidi-s  not  only  the  labor  aocoont, 
lint  Rnpidics,  coal,  inniiniiMie,  taxtw,  Uireiost.  ru|iiiirs,  and  many  oQur 
exiwnses  only  kmiwii  to  those  who  havo  had  them  to  pay.  We  feel  tliat 
you,  1)8  a  man  of  hiisincss,  can  readily  see  that  the  woolen  uiann&ctarer, 
when  he  hears  ol'  2.'>  to  'M  or  c^ven  ^t.'i  [H^r  cent  mi  valorem  tariff,  slu^akf 
from  the  prospect.  Wo  think  your  pioil  judgment  will  convince  yoa 
tliut.lUor  even  .irtiHT  cent  (and  this,  inourojiiuion,  »liould  be  a  speofio 
duty)  will  uot  IvaYv  the  prodncer  any  ex<;cssivc  prolit.  Having  beeqi, 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  wool  dealers  a»  well  as  manuihoturers,  m 
Imve  taken  this  o]i]><n'tuuity  to  go  through  a  list  of  woolen  lulUs  wWun 
a  distance  of  5<)  miles  <h-  so  with  whom  we  have  had  buiduess  deailngl 
during  this  time.  On  smnioiiig  up,  we  find  that  of  the  sevens-two 
wmden  mills  within  this  radius,  lifty-six  have  tailt^d ;  not  a  very  flatter- 
ing eomineutiuy  on  the  woolen  inanut'acturing  business  in  tliisre^Ml, 
to  say  the  least.  The  net  i-esult  ut'oin-  woolen  nianiifaeturiug  buaiaen 
tor  the  past  hve  years  has  not  been  at  uU  salisl'atitory;  the  price  of  tfae 
raw  material  has  been  variable,  and  the  net  prices  of  goodtt  have  not 
been  such  that  they  have  leR  the  mannfactuier  but  very  little fte  bis 
share.  We  think  the  wmden  industries  will  be  in  a  more  healtby  ooo- 
dition,  and  the  extreme  dui-tnalion  dore  away  with  in  a  measore.  when 
wool  is  on  the  five  list,  even  though  the  <Inties  may  be  reiluced  Bome 
on  the  iiiannlaetuivd  pi-oduet.  We  em)iIoy  about  2'25  operatives  in  the 
I>ro<lu<'tion  of  woolen  good^,  and  from  the  best  infut'inatiou  weoaa 
obtain  we  are  convintrcd  that  the  wages  ve  i)ay  our  hel]>  ure,  in  many 
instiuiees,  double  the  amount  paid  for  similar  work  in  foreign  conntries. 
We  have  figures  to  eorroboiate  all  the  statenu^uts  made  in  this  oomina- 
niration. 

We  submit  the  above  facts,  and  trust  you  may  feci  in  accord  with  in 
on  this  sulijeet. 


Itespectfully,  youi'S, 


Hall  Bbothkbs. 


(Panf  n|ik  a»:.) 

Boston,  UrAss,,  Sfptemher  19j  28ML 
Sir:  Wp  beg  to  call  your  attention,  in  connection  with  the 
to  Knglish  shoe  lustings,  an  article  we  hare  becu  imt>ortiug  I 
many  years. 

These  goods  aro  not  made  in  this  eountiy  and  could  ii< 
profitably,  even  uiuler  the  i)reseiit  rate  of  iluty,  owing  to 
amount  used  and  for  other  gcMKl  reasons.  These  slioe  lasting 
of  worsted  and  cotton,  the  worsted!  warp  foiining  the  Aive  and 
welt  the  back.  We  believe  there  are  no  othei-  fabrics  woven  ij 
They  are  used  exclusively  for  cheap,  diir.id)le  shoes,  worn  by  th 
noddle  classes.  The  ]iivs4!ntdutyon  them, under  the  MeKin 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  41  cents  per  pound  (an  aver.igo 
cent),  the  duty  being  higher  on  the  coarser  counts  that  ar 
the  eheaiK'St  sIkhw  than  on  the  liner  numbers.  The  com 
being  heavier  in  projtortion  to  thtnr  ci>st,  the  cluty  is  relative 
The  duty  lu  the  previous  tatili'  was  lio  jwr  ccut  and  18  cents 
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or  about  70  per  ceut,  which  should,  even  in  the  event  of  their  ever  being 
made  here,  be  sufficient  protection. 

Since  the  increase  of  duty  under  the  MeKinley  law  the  d<^inand  has 
decreased  fully  60  per  cent,  or  from  about  25,000  pieces  to  something 
less  than  half  that  quantity. 

Tliese  goods  being  used  exclusively  for  cheap  shoes  and  for  no  other 
purpose,  and  not  being  made  or  likely  to  be  made  in  this  country,  we 
respectfully  submit  that  they  should  be  classed  spe<;ially  in  the  new 
tariif  at  a  reasonably  low  rate  of  duty. 
Respectfully, 

Farnsworth,  JIoyt  &  Co. 


liASTINGS. 

(Panyraph  802.) 


Boston,  September  19, 1893. 

Sir:  The  schedule  of  the  article  which  we  import  from  English  man- 
ufacturers is  a  black  English  lasting  used  solely  and  only  by  shoe  man- 
ufacturers in  making  a  comfortable,  durable,  and.  cheap  shoe  adapted 
principally  to  tlie  use  of  old  women.  This  article  is  a  cotton  weft  with 
a  worsted  face,  of  which  40  per  cent  is  (»otton. 

Judging  from  our  experience  of  many  years  in  this  business,  it  is 
not  probable  the  present  importation  is  more  than  15,000  pieces  per 
annum,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country, 
and  it  never  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  some  ftfteen 
years  ago,  when  the  Oswego  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the 
Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  used  a  portion  of  their  waste  wool 
from  the  manufacture  of  coatings  to  make  this  lasting  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. We  were  the  selling  agents  for  the  Oswego  Falls  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  as  they  did  not  find  it  profitable  they  gave  ui>  making 
the  goods  and  the  machinery  was  disposed  of. 

These  goods  were  scheduled  in  the  old  tariff  as  '^  manufacturers  of 
worsteds,"  paying  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  18  cents  per 
I)Ound,  and  in  the  present  tariff  they  are  classed  with  **  woolen  goods" 
and  are  now  paying  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  44  cents  per  |>ound. 
A  case  of  these  goods  at  the  present  time  would  cost  landed  in  Boston 
in  bond  $121.87,  but  when  we  wish  to  take  these  out  of  bond  we  are 
required  to  pay  the  duties  of  8152.42,  which  is  125  per  cent  (m  the  for- 
eign cost.  While  under  the  old  tariff  the  duty  would  have  been  only 
$78.79,  or  a  little  more  than  64  per  cent.  Our  reason  for  calling  this 
specially  to  your  attention  is  that  the  consumption  is  not  sufficient  to 
give  any  oi)portunity  to  American  manufacturers  to  make  these  goods. 
For  this  reason  we  feel  that  they  should  be  classed  by  themselves  as 
"  worsted  goods  partly  made  of  cotton."  and  the  old  duty  of  35  per 
cent  fid  valorem,  and  18  cents  per  pound,  is  quite  sufficient  to  protect 
any  manufiicturers  should  they  ever  wish  to  produce  them  in  this 
country. 

Truly  yours, 

Dean,  Chase  &  Co. 

T  H 63 
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(Pmravraph  39:!.) 

Dkau  Sik:  T1u»  elastic  ^oiiiior  is  praetirally  a  iio.w  industry  in  Anier- 
k'H,  and  is  ^^radiially  incr(»asiii«i,  as  the  lollnwiiijj:  Ijwjts  will  show: 

hi  l.S8<)  there  wen*  only  lOS  piriu*;:  weavers  in  Anierica,  wheresis 
to-chiy  tliere  are  upwards  of  400,  the  female  labor  enpige^l  in  the  indus- 
try as  winders,  wari)ers.  tinisliers,  ete.Jiavin^  increased  in  proiK>rtioii. 

We,  as  a  body,  have  been  sti^adily  employed  at. reasonable  Avag^e^  until 
the  last  three  months.  During:  the  p<Miod  of  the  gradual  deveTopmeut 
of  our  industry  mentioned  above  tlie  trade  has  gradually  declined  in 
England,  as  the  following  facts  will  show: 

In  IStSO  there  were  1.100  goring  weavers  employed  in  Leicester,  Eng- 
land; during  the  lasttlm^e  years  there  has  not  been  more  than  150  who 
have  not  averaged  more  than  thirty- tive  hours  ])er  week.  In  Coventry, 
England,  45t)  were  engaged  weaving  in  1S80,  and  now  there  are  not 
more  than  100.  The  same  conditions  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  ISSO  there  were  ">7  mainifat-turers  of  goring  in  Kngland;   at  the 


ing  practically  ruined  the  trade. 

In  theX'nited  States  the  inanufacturers  of  <'lastic  gorhig,  profiting  by 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  English  manufacturers,  are  making  goring  that 
will  give  satisfaction  t^)  the  purchasers  of  <'ongn*ss  shoes,  a  large  pro- 
portion being  warranted  by  them;  this  has  had  the  effect  of  gradually 
increasing  the  demand.  Now,  the  inunt  we  beg  to  submit  is:  That  if 
the  tariff  on  I'lastic  goring  is  put  down  to  such  a  point  as  to  allow  the 
chfMp  and  inferior  goring  of  tlie  English  manufacturers  to  be  put  npon 
the  American  market,  the  in(»vitable  result  will  be  that  not  only  will  it 
result  in  reducing  our  wages,  but  that  it  Avill  also  result  in  ruining  our 
industry  by  disgusting  the  pur<!hascrs  of  Congress  shoes  the  same  as 
they  have  dcme  in  England. 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  goring  used  in  America  is  made  here. 
This  is  a  showing  that  very  few  trades  can  equal — and  we  can  consist- 
ently <*laim  to  be  a  luune  industry,  and  fail  to  see  wh}'  lOnglish  cheap 
gore  nuide  at  starvation  prices  should  be  allowed  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  good  gore  made  by  American  workmen  at  fair  wages.  We 
KiUnnit  that  it  is  immaterial  to  the  maitufacturers  of  shoes  whether  the 
goring  is  poor  or  not,  as  they  know  that  if  the  wearersof  ('ongress  shoes 
are  disgusted  with  them  that  it  will  not  make  any  material  (iiflTerenes 
to  them,  as  they  will  purchase  shoes  of  another  kind,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  our  association  as  a  body,  as  it  atl'ects  not  only« 
our  own  soi'ial  welfare,  but  also  the  welfare  of  our  wives  and  families. 

liesi^ectfully  submitted. 

(tEOKC^tK  Astill, 
(fEO.  SWANN, 

Committee  of  ElaHtie  Goring  Wearers 
Am  ah/a  mated  Aasociation  of  Anierioa^ 

DuorKTON,  Mass.,  JSei^tembtr  4'.;',  ISU3, 
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PIANO  FKL.TS. 

(Paragraph  396.) 

Friday,  Svpiemhcr  15,  1893. 

STATEMEIVT  OF  KB.  BICHASD    SAHFT,  OF  ITEW  TOBK,  IMFOBTEB  OF  PIANOFOBTE 

FELTS. 

Mr.  Ghairmau,  I  represent  a  firm  which  has  been  establishefl  35  or 
40  years  in  New  York  City,  importing  piano  felts.  There  are  two  or 
three  qualities  of  these  ^oods  which  we  import  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pianos.  We  supply  the  entire  trade  more  or  less  with  European 
felts.  We  have  always  kept  them.  We  have  to-day  to  import  the 
same  goods  as  before  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed.  We  had  these 
goods  in  woolens,  but  they  were  not  satisfactory.  The  classification 
compelled  them  to  be  entered  and  paid  as  woolens  not  otherwise 
specified,  paying  an  average  of  1%  per  cent.  In  1890  we  found  that  our 
goods  were  specifically  mentioned  for  the  first  time  and  brought  in 
under  paragraph  396,  which  has  been  spoken  of  for  the  first  time  this 
morning.  They  now  come  under  ready-made  clothing  and  India  rub- 
ber g<H)ds — felts  not  woven  or  otherwise  specified. 

Under  this  new  paragraph  396,  Schedule  K,  the  average  duty  is 
advanced  from  7J  to  114  i)er  cent.  The  lowest  rate  is  100  per  cent  on 
under-felt,  which  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  against  a  former  duty  of 
90  cents,  77  cents,  and  69,7.centvS.  Under  this  duty  we  find  the  average 
to  be  78  per  cent.  This  was  found  to  be  profitable  enough  to  start  a 
manufacture  of  these  goods  in  this  country.  One  concern*  in  New 
York  is  making  these  goods,  and  there  is  only  one  firm  which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  them.  That  firm  has  in<!reased  v(^ry  largely.  They 
have  under  this  duty  of  78  per  cent  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years  made  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars;  sind  they  began  with  nothing. 

Mr.  Gear.  That  is  Mr.  Dolge? 

Mr.  Ranft.  That  is  Alfred  Dolge. 

Mr.  (tKAR.  He  makes  other  goods  besides? 

Mr.  Ranft.  I  do  not  want  to  convey  a  wrong  imjjression.  These 
gooiis  now  pay  an  average  of  114  i)er  cent  against  a  former  average  of 
78^.  All  we  a^sk,  gentlemen,  is  for  you  to  do  something  j'air,  and  to 
give  us  such  an  amount  of  duty  as  we  charge  to  the  pianoforte  makers. 
These  goods  have  all  to  be  i)artly  manufacture*!,  cut  up,  and  made  into 
hammers.  Some  makers  make  the  hammers  in  their  own  sho]>s,  and 
others  procure  these  hammers  from  the  trade.  We  would  respectfully 
petition  that  this  is  not  feasible.  We  want  to  get  our  goods  out  of  the 
schedule  of  ready-made  clothing  and  India-rubber  goo<ls.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  schedule,  and  ought  to  be  placed  hack  under 
woolens.  We  will  then  pay  the  same  rate  that  woolens  are  i)aying. 
We  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  American  manufacturer  a  protec- 
tion of  40  or  50  per  cent,  enough  to  enable  him  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence against  the  wages  of  European  labor,  and  to  all(»w  a  fair  amount 
for  his  investment;  but  we  think  when  it  comes  to  paying  as  higli  as 
130  per  cent  on  goods  sold  to  the  American  trade,  we  are  justified  in 
asking  a  reduction. 

Mr.  (tKAK.  Are  these  goods  sold  l>y  the  i)oundt 

Mr.  Ranft.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gp:ar.  Have  they  not  largely  declined  in  price  since  the  passage 
pf  tbe  McKmle^  biUI 
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Mr.  Banft.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Geak.  Hiivi*  tlK\v  fjom*  iij)  in  prico? 

Mr.  Kan'FT.  No,  sir;  tlu\v  sold  lor  tlio  smiu'  ])ri<.'0^ 

Mr.  Payne.  This  ad  valoivin  rate  of  duty  is  how  imicbcuitbc  i>ouiidf 

Mr.  Eanft.  It  is  41»A  <M*iits  a  pound. 

Mr.  Tayne.  It  is  a  wnnpensatory  duty  on  wool? 

Mr.  Ranft.  Y(.'s,  sir. 

Mr.  Payke.  Is  it  not  truf  that  tln^o  W4»re  a  vory  small  auiount  of 
this  kind  oi'p>ods  niado  in  tliis  country  up  to  181M)? 

Mr.  llANFT.  J  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  J'ayne.  Mr.  Dolj^e  claims  that  ho  has  su])plicd  threcvfonrths  of 
the  trade  up  to  ISIK).  lie  j^ave  that  impression  to  us.  He  claimod  to 
be  niakinpc  these  f;foods  up  to  1S(K). 

Mr.  Kanft.  His  workin*;  men  have  spoken  to  nie  about  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  He  divides  his  i)rotils  with  his  working  uieut 

Mr.  llANFT.  lie  claims  to. 

Mr.  1*AYKE.  It  is  run  on  the  cociperative  plan? 

Mr.  Kanft.  That  is  what  he  claims. 

Mr.  Payne.  Whether  or  not  he  has  made  all  his  money  out  of  manu- 
facturinii:,  you  do  not  know? 

Mr,  Kanft.  He  must  have  made  it  out  of  manul'acturingt 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Kanft.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Does  not  the  Government  jjjet  the  whole  <luty  since  1890 
out  of  these  ^wkIs? 

Mr.  Eanft.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  the  ])rice  is  no  greater  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  domestic  nianuhurture  of  the  jj^oods  has  increased? 

Mr.  Kanft.  1  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Dol^e  claims  that  it  has. 

Mr.  liANFT.  1  deny  that  it  has. 

Mr.  Payne.  Y'ou  <1o  not  accept  any  statement,  unless  it  suits  your 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Kanft.  Not  at  all.  If  we  can  not  get  these  goods  under  woolens, 
not  otherwise  specifu'd,  1  wouhl  beg  the  comjiiittee  to  have  these  goods 
])ut  in  under  the  head  of  underlelts,  or  as  woolens  under  auother 
schedule. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  a  high  grade  of  manufacture,  involving  a  great 
deal  of  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Kanft.  I  do  nt»t  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  :Mr.  Dolge  claims  that.  too. 

Mr.  Kanft.  You  are  right  there.  He  claims  everything.  That  is 
all  I  have  to  ask,  to  get  a  separate  heading  for  underlelts,  and  to  take 
it  out  of  the  reacly-made  clothing  scIumIuIc,  where  it  does  not  belong. 

The  OiTAiKMAN.  The  manufacturer  is  getting  his  wool  cheaper? 

Mr.  Kanft.  Yes;  1  think  it  is  lower. 

The  (3iiAiimAN.  And  the  <'onsumer  has  not  got  any  beneliti 

Mr.  Kanft.  ^ot  under  tlie  McKiidev  bill. 


Albany,  N.  Y\,  AScptemher  8,  189S. 

We  liave  thought  it  might  be  i>f  interest  to  you  to  knt»w  more  about 

the  nianufacturers  of  felts  in   Enghmd  at   the  pret>ent  time,  with  the 

prices  they  obtain  for  same  in  their  home  market,  and  who  uit)  now 

seeking  under  the  possible  change  in  the  ju'eseut  tariff  to  seeure^a 

larger  idiare  of  the  trad^  m  %Vi\&  \M\x\\\»t^  WxdbW  tUey  are  at  presei^t^ 
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re<*eiving.  You  must  roniembor  tliey  an*,  uiuUt  Iho  jin^sent  tarift',  fjct- 
ting  Si  large  tra<lefor  their  folts  and  jackets  in  thisrountiy,  while  hold- 
ing the  trade  of  their  home  uiarket  by  reason  of  tlieir  i>aying  for  their 
hibor  so  much  h^ss  than  Ave  are  paying  in  this  country  in  this  line  of 
woolen  gooiis. 

There  are  six  firms  manufacturing  pajjer-makers'  felts  and  jackets 
to-day  in  England,  as  follows:  Joseph  Porrits  &  Sons,  Sunnybank 
Mills,  Helmshore,  Manchester,  England;  Porrits  35ros.  &  Austin,  Stub- 
bins  Vale  Mill,  Ramsbottom,  Manchester,  England;  Samuel  P<urits  & 
Sons,  Ramford  Woolen  Mills,  Hey  wood,  Manchester;  James  Kenyon 
&  Sons,  Derby  Street  Mills,  JBury,  Manchester,  England;  Thomas 
Hardman  &  Sons,  Fern  hill  Mills,  liury,  Manclii\ster,  England:  Whitc»- 
headBros.,  Koyal  George  3Iills,  SaddlesworthM  ills,  Yorkshire,  England. 

They  are  organized  as  an  association  making  only  one  uniform 
price  to  their  home  traile,  never  varying  the  same  under  any  circum- 
stance's. Being  onl^''  six  they  control  the  felt  manufacturing  in  their 
home  market,  and  have  in  several  instances,  by  united  action,  wiped 
out  all  opposition  that  has  started  uj)  to  manufacture  tin's  special  line 
of  goods. 

Their  pri<?es  to  their  home  customers  are  (>  pence,  or  liij  cents,  i)er 
square  foot  for  their  lighter  Aveight  or  wet  felts,  and  1  shFlling,  or  2.") 
cents,  per  foot  for  their  heavier  or  press  fdts.  Our  pri<e  is  11  cents 
and  27  cents  per  square  foot,  delivcreil  free  of  freight  or  exi)ress 
charges  to  our  customers,  which  the  English  manufacturers  do  not  do, 
but  make  the  English  i)aper-makers  i)ay  their  own  carriage.  W(»  give 
price  per  square  foot,  as  the  English  ])rices  are  made  that  way  to  their 
liome  trade. 

You  also  are  aware  that  the  felt  manufacturers  num))er  eleven  in 
this  country  and  have  no  organization  or  agreement  with  each  other  in 
making  one  uniform  price,  but  each  manufacturer  sells  where  and  to 
whomsoever  he  can  and  at  any  x>rice  he  chooses  to  make  to  the  trade. 

We  also  know  that  the  English  manufactureis  sell  their  goo<ls  in  this 
country  at  much  less  prices  than  they  do  to  their  home  customers,  figur- 
ing in  the  duty  they  are  now  paying  on  the  goods  they  import  here. 
Shcmld  free  wool  be  decided  upon  and  pass(Ml  by  this  Congress,  with 
no  specific  duty  on  goods,  then  a  comi)cnsating  or  ad  valorem  duty  of 
at  least  fiO  per  cent  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  com])ete 
with  these  six  large  firms  in  England,  acting  as  one,  for  they  make  one 
uniform  price  for  the  American  market,  although  different  from  the 
l)rice  they  make  for  their  home  market. 

We  pay  90  per  cent  more  for  wages  than  they  do  in  England.  You 
may  desire  to  learn  how  we  know  this  fa<'t.  We  answer  by  saying  w«^ 
have  a  superintendent  that  came  with  us  the  first  of  June  from  Joseph 
Porrits  &  Sous' mills,  having  grown  up  in  their  employ  from  a  small  boy 
until  he  became  one  of  their  most  im^MU'tant  sux)erintendents,  and  he 
gave  us  the  priites  they  were  paying  in  these  mills  in  England  for 
warpesrs,  loom-fixers,  weavers,  giggers,  wool  assorters,  boss  weaver, 
carder,  fuller,  and  wool  assorter,  and  ycmng  boys. 
Yours,  truly, 

UUYCK  &  ARGERSIXGEU. 
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J>I:KSS  TKlMMINCiS, 

(Faniirniph  »»•«.) 

Nkw  Yokk,  September  21,  1893. 

Sms:  Wo  wish  to  m\\\  your  iitU'iition  to  thefai't  that  these  jij^oodsare 
couiik)s<mI  of  niiiny  (litVereiit  materials,  aiul  that,  consequently,  we  have 
a  p'oat  (leal  ol*  tronbh*  about  paying;  tluti<'s.  We  have  often  had  au 
article  classilicd,  say  at  45  ])cr  cent, as  bcin^  metal  cliief  value,  and  the 
same  artntlc  perhaps  two  weeks  later  will  be  classified  attain  at  6(1  i^er 
cent,  calling  tiie  ^lass  chief  value,  and  it  also  often  hapi)en8  the  reverse. 
This  makes  it  exceedingly  dillicult  to  know  how  to  buy  these  goods  ui 
KuroiRS  luHjause  it  is  im])ossible  for  us  to  tell  how  the  duty  will  be 
determine<l  wIumi  the  ^oods  arrive. 

Our  dress  trimmings  are  not  enumerated  in  the  taritl',  although  they 
were  formerly  sjiecilied.  The  same  conditions  prevail  in  regard  to  the 
importation  of  buttons,  which  are  often  ct>mi)osed  of  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent materials,  or  evcFi  six. 

We  respectfully  bej:  that  you  will  ciuisider  the  i)ropriety  of  making  all 
dress  trimmin^^s  pay  a  uniform  rate  of  duty,  which,  in  our  judgment, 
would  be  amply  sullicient  if  nnide  at  tin*  rate  of  VA)  per  <;entum  ad 
valorem.  We  have  had  no  diiliculty  about  undervaluations  by  dis- 
honest comi)etition,  ex«*ept  on  {[joods  where  the  duties  were  u^iwards  of 
30  per  cent,  never  on  j^oods  at  that  or  at  a  lower  rate. 
•  We  s(»nd  you  also  sami)les  of  buttons  to  show  you,  iu  a  rough  way, 
the  dilllcul ties  whi<'h  we  meet  with  at  the  custom-house.  This  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  ai)praisers.  It  happens  constantly  that  they  are  in  great 
doubt  as  to  how  the  duties  should  be  assessed.  They  make  careful  and 
painstaking  analysis  of  samples,  but  as  the  prices  tor  the  component 
materials  vary,  and  as  the  analysis  is  sometimes  misleading,  the  result 
is  unsatisfactory  and  frequently  U!itrustworthy. 

We  should  be  ^lad  to  see  one  uniform  rate  of  duty  for  all  textile 
fabrics  and  manulactured  {4:oods  of  every  descrii)tion.  It  would  save  all 
trouble  about  the  dassitication  of  ;;xoods,  and  would  enable  importers 
to  buy  wtihout  the  risk  of  uncertainty  and  havin<^'  the  duties  changed 
by  the  scale  of  new  and  varied  de<'isions  winch  they  are  giv^eu  by  the 
apprais(TS. 

Weare  nmnufacturers  of  dress  trimmings,  and  we  have  no  difficulty 
iu  comi>c(in<>;  with  foreign  ^<»ods  on  all  such  jl>'oo<Is  as  are  made  in  this 
country.  We  would  be  iKMitM'tly  satislied  with  a  duty  of  30  i»er  cent 
on  any  goods  which  we  manufactiUH». 

The  most  troublesome  ])art  of  the  tarill'  is  the  weight  duty  on  any- 
thin^i:  containing  w<.k)1  or  worsted.  We  liave  fre<|uently  ordered  goods 
in  Europ«»  wliieli  we  su]>jK)S(»d  would  be  classified  at  oO  ]K'r  irent  datJi 
aiul  the  manufacturer  has  afterward  used  a  flossy,  line  nudiair  iu 
place  of  silk,  to  ^ive  better  ellect.  Then  the  g<)ods  would  be  classified 
at  00  ])er  <'ent  duty  and  4UA  cents  \wv  pound,  and  the  result  is  that  we 
alwavs  have  lost  monev,  ami  sometimes  verv  lar«»eh%  on  li'oods  contain- 
in«i:  any  wool,  worsted,  or  mohair. 

As  such  jLf<M)ds  art*  not  made  in  this  country  for  ladies'  dress  trimmings^ 
<u*  but  very  seldom  nuide,  we  can  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  pay 
any  higher  duty  than  <m  other  trimmings. 

We  ai-e  debarred  at  pres4Mit  from  importing  any  worsted  or  mohair 
braids,  becaus(>  the  weight  duty  added  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  baa 
made  double  duty  on  such  goods  as  idgh,  in  some  cases,  as  175  pero0iit 
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ad  valorem,  and  in  no  case  Lave,  the  duties  been  less  than  alxmt  1)0  \wv 
cent,  tlio  latter  beiii^  on  the  extremely  iine  goods,  and  the  very  high 
duty  being  always  on  the  cheap  goods. 

If  your  honorable  committee  cam  do  anything  to  simplify  the  tariff  in 
making  duties  more  uniform  it  will  greatly  relieve  the  iinjxaters  and 
appraisers  and  it  will  dinunish  the  inducement  for  undervaluation  and 
fraud. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

0.  L.  WOODBniDGE  &  Co. 


CARPETS. 
(PanifrftlAs  809  et  seq.) 

September  20, 1893. 
stateusnt  of  hon.  whxiak  btan,  a  bspsesentative  fbok  the  state  of 

NEW  TORE. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Preliminary  to  the  statement  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  come  dd%m  here  to  represent  the  carpet  industry  1  would  like  to 
say,  as  indicating  the  importance  of  the  carpet  industry,  that  it  began 
in  1850  in  the  city  of  Yonkers,  when  it  was  commenced  there  by  the  late 
Alexander  Smith  with  a  force  of  six  weavers,  and  it  has  grown  on  from 
that  time  until  at  the  i>resent  day  that  establishment  is  the  largest 
carpet  manufacturing  establishment  in  T;he  world,  as  T  have  been 
informed,  having  a  capacity  of  production  of  43,000  yards  of  carpet  per 
diem.  They  have  made  as  much  as  that  during  the  past  year.  This 
one  establishment  employs  nearly  3,800  people.  There  are  two  other 
smaller  establishments  in  the  city  of  Yonkers  employing  1,2(M)  people. 
Of  these  5,000  [)eople  3,000  are  women  and  children. "  The  entire  sums 
paid  for  wages  in  that  city  last  year  in  the  carpet  industry  aggregate 
over  i3,00(),0()0.  When  I  speak  of  last  year  I  mean  j>revious  to  the 
first  of  July,  1893.  The  industry  employs  more  than  half  of  those 
engaged  in  all  occupations  in  the  city  of  Yonkers,  which  city  is  the 
largest  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  between  Xew  York  and  Albany — 
being  a  city  of  about  35,000  population  according  to  the  last  census.  I 
might  a!  ;<>  state  that  since  the  establishment  of  this  industry  there  has 
been  but  one  strike  in  that  industry.  That  strike  occurreil  five  years 
ago  and  was  caused  by  intluences  altogether  outside  of  the  ('ity  of 
Yonkers.  It  was  adjusted  after  a  short  cessation  of  work.  The  si^ttle- 
ment  was  amicable  to  all  parties  and  they  have  been  running,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  recent  financial  stringen<*y,  in  a  man- 
ner most  satisfactory  to  all. 

With  thi'se  few  reuuirks  1  will  introduce  Mr.  Coyne,  who  has  been  a 
workingman  in  that  branch  of  the  carpet  industry  for  twenty  years  or 
more.  * 

RATEXENT  OF  MR.  COTHE. 

Mr.  Chairman:  T  appear  here  as  a  wageworker,  having  worke<l  at 
the  carpet  business  for  nineteen  years,  and  during  all  that  time  I  have 
had  steady  work  until  two  months  ago,  when  the  works  closed  down 
and  are  still  closed.  About  o.OUO  i)eople  are  out  of  work,  an<l  that 
means  a  loss  in  wages  of  about  $400,000  U>  the  people  of  Yonkers  in  the 
carpet  manufactories. 
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Under  the  tariff  that  existeil  prior  to  1890  we  Iia4!  steady  work,  and 
wfH  worked  during  many  seasons  in  the  night  until  U  o- clock.  When  I 
went  to  work  for  the  Smith  people  in  1874  they  had  300  employes,  and 
they  now  have  3,8()0.  At  that  time  carpets  sold  at  9^.65  a  yarid,  while 
to-day  they  are  selling  at  02^  cents  a  yard.  In  1881  the  average  wages 
paid  t-o  girls  was  $1.25,  and  for  the  month  ending  June  30  laat  the 
wages  were  $1.4^3,  so  that  whih'  the  price  of  carj)ets  had  fallen  since 
1874  wages  have  increased. 

In  the  City  of  Yonkers  they  make  mo(iuotte  carpet,  and  90  per  cent 
of  all  the  nio([uctte  carpets  made  in  the  world  are  made  at  Yonkers. 
In  1S81  moquette  carpet  sold  at  $1.55  h  yani,  and  to-day  the  wholesale 
l>rice  is  (M)  cents  a  yard — a  falling  off  of  C5  cents  i)er  yard  in  price. 
Another  grade,  Axminster  cari)ot,  wliicli  is  made  there,  sold  in  18(MI 
for  $3  a  yard,  and  today  it  sells  at  $1.1K)  a  yard.  So  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  price  of  the  prodnct  has  steadily  decreased  and  wa^es  have 
gra<lually  increased.  I  will  give  yon  the  <iirterence  in  cost  of  labor  in 
this  conntry  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  England.  My  only  infonuatlon  as 
to  the  dilferen(*e  in  cost  in  general  of  wages  and  labor  was  gotten  while 
1  was  in  the  emjiloy  of  the  Smith  (-ompany,  be<*ause  I  used  to  hire 
weavers,  and  on  several  occasions  1  hired  girls  fnmi  Scotland.  On 
several  occasions  1  asked  them  how  much  they  got  on  the  other  tiide, 
and  they  told  me  that  in  tluur  money  it  would  aniouii^  to  d3  a  week, 
while  in  the  Smith  works  they  got  $1>.50  for  weaving'the  same  fabric. 
This  shows  an  increase  in  wages  of  nearly  ^UK)  ])er  cent  in  weaving  alone. 
Tlie  mills  are  closed  to-duy,  and  1  do  not  know  why.  1  know  that  car- 
l>et«  are  not  selling.  Whether  the  canse  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  silver 
bill  or  an  ai)prehension  of  tarift' changes  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  For  nineti^en  years  the  mills  have  never  closed,  yon 
say,  until  a  couple  of  months  ago? 

Mr.  Coyne.  That  is  right.  I  feel  that  if  the  tariff  is  to  be  left  as  it 
wa«  i)revious  to  passage  of  the  act  of  1800  our  mills  would  manage  to 
run  steadily. 

Mr.  Taksnev.  You  say  that  thc^  Yonkers  carpet  manulacturerA  pro- 
duce fK)  per  cent  of  all  the  nio<iuette  carpets  nuide  in  the  worldl 

Mr.  GOYNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Not  all  used  in  the  world  t 

Mr.  Coyne.  No. 

Mr.  Tarsnev.  Do  y(m  export  many  carpets? 

Mr.  Coyne.  We  have  never  exported  any  car])ets,  but  I  understand 
they  are  looking  to  that. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  say  that  00  ])er  <*ent  of  all  the  moiiuette  carpets 
made  in  the  world  are  made  in  this  country? 

ff 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  made  on  a  loom  which  has  been  pat- 
ented.   Tlu»  pat(Mit  exjiires  next  January.     Tiiey  are  ]»atented  in  En- 
rope,  and  they  have  400  or  500  looms  running  iit  Knghnnl  that  pay  a* 
royalty. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  none  arc  made  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  That  is  ]>rohibitory  protection. 

Mr.  Coyne.  1  exvKH't  it  is. 

Mr,  TuRNEK.  Has  the  price  of  carpet  diH-liiied  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  Coyne.  1  should  think  so. 

The  (.-HAIR MAN.  lias  there  been  any  improvement  in  machinexyln 
that  industry  during  the  ])eriod  you  have  mcntioncdl 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  CiTAiRMAN.  So  that  the  l«ihor  of  an  operative  produces  a  innch 
larjjer  result? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  8ir. 

Mr.  UoPKiNS.  Do  they  work  by  piceeworkt 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Cau  you  rletenniiie  wh(»ther  they  are  paying  luore 
wages  in  this  country  for  the  same  kind  of  work  than  tliey  are  paying 
abr(>a<l? 

Mr.  CoYNK.  They  work  by  piecework  here  and  work  by  piece  abroad. 
We  pay  more  here  by  the  ytinl  for  weavin*^,  considering  tlie  nature  and 
quahty  of  the  work.  Most  of  the  miichinery  used  in  carpet-making 
conies  from  England.  The  machinery  used  in  some  fjuitories  comes 
entirely  from  Kn gland. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  i)aid  to  women  and 
children  t 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  is  $1.43  a  day  at  i>resent. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  part  of  the  work  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Coyne.  They  do  almost  every  i»art  of  it.  I  st«arted  in  the  busi- 
ness early,  and  I  have  gone  all  through  the  work.  I  was  superintend- 
ent for  nine  years. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  use  jute  foundation  t 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir.  We  buy  the  jute  and  dress  it,  and  put  the 
warp  into  bags. 

Mr.  Ti'RNEU.  Are  the  laboring  people  pros))ering? 

Mr,  Coyne.  Very  mu(;li  so.  J  know  some  women  who  own  their  own 
homes. 

Mr.  TuRNEU.  What  percentJige  of  them  own  their  own  homes? 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  know  of  10  or  12. 

Mr.  TuRNEiJ.  Out  of  .'5,800  employes  you  only  know  10  or  12? 

Mr.  Coyne.  1  know  10  women,  but  of  the  »3,800  I  should  say  there 
would  be  one- third  of  the  number  who  own  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  HREf^KiNRiiHiE.  What  is  the  principal  article  of  manufacture 
the  men  work  in? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Tai)estiy  velvet,  tiiiiestry  bnissels,  and  axminster  car- 
l)ets  are  the  products  of  Wuikers  mills  almost  entirely  to-day.  In  the 
tiipestry  carpet  there  is  alxmt  hsilf  a  pouiul  of  wool. 

Air.  liREOKiNKiDGE.  What  kind  of  a  earpet  is  the  moc[uette  carpet? 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  is  a  hard,  t<mgh  i'abrie,  that  is  woven  on  a  loom  that 
puts  the  tuck  down  in  the  face  and  the:  comb  combs  it  up.  It  is  not  a 
shuttle,  but  a  needle,  loom.  When  we  first  started  a  girl  would  only 
run  one  loom,  but  now  she  runs  two  at  a  very  much  less  rate  of  wages 
in  eost. 

Mr.  TuRNEU.  Do  they  pretty  much  :ill  run  two  looms? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  run  three. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  speak  of  moquette  carpet  selling  for  90  cents  a 
yard. 

Mr.  CoY'NE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  did  not  mention  any  other  ])rice? 

Mr.  Coyne.  That  is  the  regular  price.  There  is  an  extni  grade  called 
gobelin,  which  is  a  little  liner.  It  sells  at  15  cents  a  yard  higher,  but 
there  is  not  very  much  of  it  made. 

Mr.  Ti  RNER."  Do  they  sell  that  eheaper? 

Mr.  ( -OYNE.  They  do  not  now.  Jt  hiis  never  been  sold  for  less  than 
00  cents.  Two  or  thre<»,  years  ago  th(*y  made  a  cheaiK*r  grade  and  sold 
itfor*l. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  general  run  is  on  the  OU-ceut  carpet? 
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Mr.  ("OYNK.  Yc's,  sir. 

Mr.  TuKNKii.  Yoii  say  thai  a  ^iil  will  now  altriicl  two  hK>lD8f 

Mr.  CoYNi:.  Yes,  sir.' 

Mr.  TuKNEK.  What  is  your  rotnioclinii  witli  this  mill? 

Mr.  CovNK.  I  haveTUKM>nnectioii  witli  it  to  <lay,  bocan.^e  it  is  stopped.  • 

Mr.  TuKNKK.  Yon  are  ]M»rr(>*-tly  I'ainihar  with  tliis  businessf 

Mr.  CoYNK.  Yes,  sir.  I  started  anew  mill  nine  intinths  ago  and  was 
geltin<j:  ready  to  nninntaetnre  earpets  when  this  iiiiaiicial  trouble  cam^ 
on  and  1  liad  to  close  np. 

Mr.  TuKNKK.  Js  it  <Mistonnxry  for  a  ji:irl  to  attend  two  looms  in  Eng- 
land, working;  on  the  same  jjradeot'  ^oods? 

Mr.  (!()YNK.  My  information  on  that  snbject  is  rather  limited,  becanse 
their  looms  are  limit<»d  to  abtmt  twenty.  I  do  not  know  just  whatUiey 
are  doinj^  over  there.  They  have  to  pay  a  royalty  ou  our  looms,  and 
have  not  many  of  them  running;:. 

Mr.  TunNEiJ.  In  Yonkers  yon  nse  that  kind  of  loom  niore  iu  making 
earpets  than  they  do  in  Enj^land* 

Mr.  CoVNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuRNKK.  Do  I  nnderstand  yon  to  say  that  in  Eni^^Iand  they  only 
work  abont  twenty  of  th<»sc  looms? 

Mr.  CoYNK.  That  is  my  information. 

Mr.  EnKCKiNiMiMSic.  Ilow  mucli  isthe  weaverpaid — by  the  pick  or  by 
the  yard  ? 

Mr.  CoYNK.  They  are  paid  by  the  yard. 

The  Chaiijman.  Is  it  tiie  sqmirc  yard  or  rnnnin*^  yard  f 

Mr.  CoYNK.  The  p)ods  ma<le  in  Yonkers  arc  !i7  inches  wide.  The 
waj^es  are  ])aid  aeeordin*;  to  the  grade — from  2i  to  4  rents  a  yard;  the 
more  work  a  giil  does,  tlie  more  she  eains.  Sonic  make  10  yards 
and  others  will  only  make  7. 

Mr.  Rrkckinkidgk.  How  is  it  in  England! 

Mr.  CoYNK.  It  is  abont  the  same.  A  girl  will  only  make  aboat  #3 a 
week. 

Mr.  HuECKiNRiDCiK.  How  mueh  is  paid  there  for  the  same  £^radeof 
work  t 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  am  not  tamiliar  with  Knglish  money,  bnt  I  have  hireil 
a  great  many  weavers.  Tin)se  who  eome  to  Y'onkers  weave  aboat  as 
well  as  we  do. 

Mr.  IJKKCKiNrtiDGE.  Yon  do  not  know  how  mneh  they  ^et  fier  yanl 
abroad  t 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  have  heard  it,  butl  have  not  charged  my  mind  with  it. 
I  have  known  them,  after  working  awhile,  go  back  and  stay  until  their 
earnings  wen^  all  gone.  Ont  of  the  .S,.S{M>  ]>eople  whom  we  employ  we 
have  abont  SOO  French,  Knglish,  and  Scotch  weavers. 

Mr.  J>KE('KiMMi)(iE.  What  do  you  advise  ns  to  do  about  this! 

Mr.  C(n  NE.  As  for  myself,  1  have  seen  sonnn'.h  in'osperityin  theear- 
pet  business  under  a]notective  tariif  that  1  do  not  see  any  gcKxl reason    . 
why  it  should  be  touched.     When  the  Anu*rican  manufaeturerft  first 
started  in  the  business  of  nmking  carpets  the  American   public  were 
l»aying  [)rices  which  were  made  by  foreign  makers.    This  was  the  case. 
until  after  18<»0,  and  to  day,  with  liome  competition,  we  are  sellings  ear-  • 
pets  at  r»L'A  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  cost  more  to  buy  cari)6t  of  the  foreigner f 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  i-ost  very  much  more.  I  do  not  know  extictlyhow* 
much.  Carpets  were  ^l.*2o  a  yard  in  1S74  and  now  they  are  only  tfS^ 
cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  l>UECKiNKiuaE.  What  kind  of  goods  is  this  moquette  carpefct       .* 
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Mr.  Coyne.  It  is  soft  pilo.    It  is  made  from  yarn  of  AmPTi<»aii  wool. 

Mr.  BkeokinridCtE.  Do  you  not  tli ink  it  would  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  your  business  if  wool  was  put  oh  the  free  list! 

Mr.  Coyne.  N^o,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  do  not  think  it  would! 

Mr.  Coyne.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Why  not!  Have  you  conferred  with  tlie  pro- 
prietors about  this! 

Mr.  Coyne.  In  the  State  of  New  York  we  use  only  about  half  a 
pound  of  wool  to  the  yard. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  is  not  washed! 

Mr.  Coyne.  We  can  not  use  unwashed  wool.  We  buy  it,  and  wiisli 
it,  and  scour  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  have  to  thoroughly  clean  it  before  you  use 
it!  When  you  say  you  use  half  a  iK)undy  you  mean  the  wool  in  the 
clean  Ktat«! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir.  And  the  iugrain  men  use  about  a  pound  and 
one-fourth.  To-day  we  make  a  low  grade  of  carpet  which  is  selling  in 
competition  Avith  the  ingrain.  When  they  use  that  much  wool  we 
would  not  be  in  it  with  them  with  wool  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  think  their  fabric  would  drive  you  out! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  American  pub- 
lic would  be  able  to  buy  ingrain  carpet  for  less  money  than  tliey  do 
to-day. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  that  ingrain  carpet  worth,  say  at  whole- 
sale! 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  could  give  you  about  the  figures.  They  vary.  Ingrain 
carpet  to-day  would  be  worth  about  50  cents  a  yard ;  that  is  the  wool 
ingrain.* 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  is  a  very  much  inferior  grade  to  yours! 

Mr.  Coyne.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  is  all  wool.  Has  it  anything  like  the  lasting 
quality! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  has.  It  is  Just  as  good.  It  is  not 
quite  so  showy.    Tapestry  carj)et  is  an  imitiition  of  Brussels  carpet. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  think  free  wool  would  help  the  ingrain- 
carpet  industry  rather  than  hurt  itf 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  a  home  nmuufacturer,  an<l  we  do  not  ask 
that  he  shall  be  discriminated  against  at  all. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  have  here  some  extniets  from  a  paper  which 
probably  Mr.  Hopkins  will  indorse.    Do  you  know  a  journal  called  tbo< 
Sherman  Upholstery  Carpet  Tnule  Leaf? 

Mr.  ('OYNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  it  a  resi)onsible  publication! 

Mr.  Coyne,  So  far  as  1  know. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  do  not  know  it  well  enough  to  give  it  a  character 
here  to-day! 

Mr.  Coyne.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  ycai  know  of  any  more  responsible  trade 
journal! 

Mr.  Coyne.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  is  a  responsible  publication,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Co\'NE.  Is  it  published  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York? 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  is  published  in  New  York.  Do  you  know 
the  firm  of  Alexander  Smith  &  Son! 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  do. 
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Mr.  Breckinridge.  Thai  is  tlie  firm  you  have  been  talking  aboitl 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yi»s,  sir. 

Mr.  Brec^kin RIDGE.  It  is  the  lar^^ost  carpet  maiiufactariiig  «tib* 
ineut  ill  the  world,  is  it  ]iotf 

Mr.  < -OYNE.  Vt's,  sir. 

Mr.  BRErKiNRHxJE.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Eiij^larf 

Mr.  (H)YNE.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  r  see  that  that  geutleiiian  has  ^oneovato 
EuroiJef 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  As  a  representative  of  this  tirm  with  a  view  of 
establishing  an  agency  for  the  sah»  of  niotpiette? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  1  suppose  he  has  the  well-fmimled  hope  fhrt 
the  American  manufaeturers  may  he  ahle  to  sell  moquette  carpeU 
abroad  ! 

Mr.  COYNTC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  avouUI  be  to  your  interest,  other  thin/^ being 
looked  after,  to  be  able  to  get  your  nuUerials  elieaper  and  thereby  eiq<v 
the  foreign  sis  well  as  the  domestie  trade* 

Mr.  Coyne.  We  have  never  b(H»n  able  to  supi)ly  the  domestic  trade 
We  have  just  been  able  to  sup]>ly  that  trade  and  that  is  all.  Another 
factory  started  last  year.  Kvery  manufacturer  1  know  luis  been  niii- 
ning  his  hxmis  eon.st^mtly,  almost,  lifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Breckinkidge.  Is  not  there  a  large  s;dc  in  ^New  York  for  theae 
goods? 

Mr.  ('oyne.  Yes,  sir;  all  are  sold. 

Mr.  Breckinridcje.  Therefore  there  was  not  an  overproduction. 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  do  not  8(»  regard  it.  The  market  absorbs  them  aDy 
wlu»ther  by  auction  or  legitimate  sales.  There  is  this  about  it|  how- 
ever, the  trader  goes  by  seasons,  fall  and  spring.  If  the  goods  are  on 
hand  in  the  fall  they  sometimes  send  them  out  for  sale  by  aiictioni  bat 
it  does  not  always  follow. 

Mr.  BRECKiNiiiixJE.  I  see  there  are  large  aucti(m  smiles f 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir.    They  generally  sell  at  g(K>d  prices. 

Mr.  Bre(^kini:idge.  They  sold  at  80 Vents? 

Mr.  (*oYNE.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  made  under  a  patent  which  expires 
upon  the  17th  of  January  next. 

Mr.  liRECKiNRiDGE.  That  is  one  of  the  reas<ms  stated  here  how  this 
has  gone  to  Europe? 

Mr.  < -OYNE.  They  are  in  a  good  position,  having  spent  90,000,000. 
Xobody  else  c(»uld  get  in  tlune.    1  know  that  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Breckinrid(4E.  You  would  consider  it  advantageous  to  increase 
the  demand  for  your  carpet  in  that  way,  woidd  you  not! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  liRECKiNRiDGE.  And  to  increase  the  imnd)er  of  eountnes  that 
you  (H)uld  have  access  tof 

Mr.  Coyne.  We  have  access  to  all  countries  to-day  if  we  want  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  To  the  extent  that  ycm  have  to  pay  higher 
])rices  than  other  people  for  your  wool  vour  access  to  other  countrifiai^. 
limited? 

Mr.  Coyne.  All  our  raw  materials  come  from  Europe.  We  are  jnst 
as  well  off  as  if  it  was  free.  It  is  simply  a  (]uestiou  of  interest  oh 
capital. 

Mr.  I^ke(^kinrid(;e.  I  suppose  you  know  of  this  provision  in  IStmS 
taritl'  laws  allowing  a  rebate  on  the  materials  used  iu  home-made  gopApl.'- 
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which  have  been  sent  to  a  foreign  market.    1  belic've  lluit  the  Sniitli 
Company  is  not  certain  it  would  be  of  any  material  advanta^re  t«)  it. 

Mr.  Coyne.  An  explanation  of  ihat  is  found  in  the  dillydallying: 
manner  in  which  the  Government  has  treated  ai)plic*ations  of  manu- 
facturers for  rebate.  We  know  of  one  ease  in  which  a  recjuest  for 
rebate  was  made  six  months  ago,  and  it  has  not  been  paid  yet. 

Mr.  BuECKiNBiDGK.  If  there  is  a  rebate  your  advantage  con.sists  in 
being  able  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DalzelXtv  It  seems  that  under  this  administration  it  is  hard  to 
get  back  what  the  law  gives  you? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  make  clear  to  the  (committee 
the  fact  that  while  the  i)rice  of  carpet  has  steadily  decreased,  wages 
have  increased. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Tliat  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  hope  you  will  make  that  clear,  so  it  will  go  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Coyne.  In  1874  the  wholesale  j)rice  of  tajiestry  carpet  was  *1.25 
per  day  and  the  average  price  of  wages  for  weavers  and  girls  was  j?1.22. 
In  1803  the  same  goods  sell  for  62i  cents  a  yard,  and  the  wages  are 
91.43.  In  18S2  the  price  of  nioq net te  carpet  was  $1. 55  a  yard,  in  lSt»3  its 
price  is  00  cents  a  yard.  In  ISOO  the  price  of  Axminstt»r  carpet ,  which  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  kind  of  carpet  as  a  mo(piett<»,  but  a  little  heavier 
goods,  sold  for  $3.50,  and  in  1803  the  same  sells  tor  *l.tK)  a  yard.  In 
starting  a  carpet  manufacturing  plant  there  are  a  great  many  things 
connected  with  it,  such  as  carding,  spinning,  dyeing,  ])nnting,  machin- 
ery, and  other  things  which  are  hard  to  organize.  In  some  instances 
me<'hanics  can  be  secured  in  a  well-established  place  who  will  make 
carpets  at  a  less  labor  cost  than  they  can  in  new  concerns,  which  are 
thereby  jilaced  at  a  disadvant^ige. 

Mr.  Buix:kinkidgk.  You  have  cited  the  juice  and  waL^es  for  motjuette 
carjM^t;  how  many  yards  of  carpet  of  this  kind  could  a  girl  weave 
formerly ! 

Mr.  <'oyne.  Twenty  to  twenty-four  yards. 

Mr.  Bre(^kinridge.  How  many  yards  of  carpet  will  a  girl  weave  at 
the  i)resent  timef 

Mr.  Coyne.  From  40  to  60  yards. 

Mr.  BliECKiNKiDGE.  Her  production  has  in<'reased  largely  over  100 
per  cent,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  that  her  wages  be  increased. 

Mr.  C-OYNE.  That  is  right.  That  girl  is  wcuking  to-day  for  $1.43  per 
day;  she  learns  to  do  that  work  in  fnmi  two  days  to  a  week.  In  any 
other  industry  she  would  not  make  over  $1.12  a  llay  in  Yonkers. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  increased  production  is  the  result  of  im]U'oved 
machinery',  which  (K)mes  from  the  exercise  of  Aaierican  ingenuity. 

Mr.  Coyne.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Has  there  been  much  change  in  the  cost  of  dye- 
ing during  that  i>eriod? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  So  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  cost  of 
production  all  along  the  line! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  liut  that  comes  from  im]»roved  machinery. 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  counts  from  American  ingenuity  in  devising  marhiiu'ry 
to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  HreckinuiD(;e.  This  loom  of  which  you  speak  as  being  used  iu 
this  moijuette  industry  is  au  English  loom} 
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Mr.  CoYKE.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  Amoricnn  loom. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  was  inveiiU^d  by  an  Anieriran  boy  who  came 
from  tlio  farm. 

Mr.  CovNK.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  patontod  in  En^rlaiul  ami  France. 

Mr.  HuKCKiMMDGE.  Ts  it  your  opinion  that  the  tariff  was  the  cause 
of  its  invention f 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  would  not  have  been  inventiMl  if  the  boy  had  been 
ke])t  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Coyne.  If  we  had  not  had  prot taction  we  would  not  have  had  a 
factory;  and,  therefore,  we  wouM  not  have  had  any  use  for  the  inven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  do  not  ajrree  with  the  old  ada^e  then  that  necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention  ? 

Mr.  Coyne,  ^'ot  alto^^ether. 

Mr.  15RYAN.  You  Avould  not  say  the  less  the  necessity  the  greater  the 
invention  f 

Mr.  Coyne.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dai.zeij..  With  your  improved  methods  you  have  had  the  home 
market  of  Or>,(MMMH)0  of  peoph;  to  suii]»ly  ? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzeli..  Do  not  you  think  that  is  an  incentive  to  invention? 

Mr.  Coyne.  The  American  ])eople,  I  am  told,  are  the  Iarj:^e8t  con- 
sumers of  carpets  in  the  world.  When  this  was  invented  the  stock  of 
Crosley's  concern  in  En<*:land  was  wsohl  on  the  exchange  in  London,  and 
at  that  time  it  ]Kiid  25  ])er  cent.  2Some  of  our  workmen  own  some  of 
the  stock.  To  <lay  that  stock  does  not  i>ay  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent 
and  sometimes  they  pass  the  dividends. 

Mr.  Hreckinkiimje.  Y<m  spoke  of  this  loom  not  beinj^;:  a  shuttle  loom, 
but  a  needle  loom. 

Mr.  (.'ovNE.  W»s,  sir. 

Mr.  JiitECKiNKii)(}E.  On  what  kind  of  a  base  do  you  build  thiscarpetf 

Mr.  (-uYNE.  It  is  built  on  a  bast*  of  Jute.  The  back  is  jute,  the  warp 
is  eott-on,  and  the  face  is  wool.  We  use  a  snndl  quantity  of  linen  thread 
for  the  selvai^e. 

Mr.  Hkeckinridge.  The  linen  is  a  small  factor. 

Mr.  Coyne.  \>s,  sir. 

Mr.  Ukeckinkidoe.  .lute,  cott^m, and  wool  aii>the  principal  factorst 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir;  I  couhl  /[jive  you  the  weij^ht. 

Mr.  JiKEc^KiNRiDGE.  llow  nnich  will  a  yard  weigh  ? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Two  pounds  and  a  litth;  over. 

Mr.  liREdKiNKiDCJE.  lIow  much  of  that  would  be  wool? 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  would  be  a  poun<l  and  a  (piarterof  wool,  three-fonrths 
of  a  pound  of  jute,  and  about  4  ounces  of  cotton  with  a  trace  of  lineil. 
Id  1(),(MK)  yards  you  would  not  use  a  ])Ound  of  linen. 

Mr.  Bkeckinkiixje.  Are  all  widths  substantially  the  same? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  the  same  wei;;:ht  for  the  same  fabric. 

Mr.  IJRiccKiNRiDGE.  Is  not  dye  quite  a  factor  ? 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  is  in  moquette,  Hrussels,  and  ingrain.  Tapestry  an 
printed,    Moquett<»s  an?  solid  ilyecohu's.  , 

Mr.  BuEc^KiNHiDGE.  IIow  much  does  it  cost  to  dye  a  yard? 

Mr.  Coyne.  In  England  1  should  say  it  would  be  about  2  c^nts. 

Mr.  BREc'KiNRiixiE.  How  nuu'.li  in  this  <onntry* 

Mr.  Coyne.  About  the  same.  : 

Mr.  liRECKiNKirxiE.  So  that  the  cost  of  dyeing  is  not  a  hu'i^  faotmrt   *  ^ 

Mr.  ( -oYNE.  Not  now.     It  usi»d  to  be.     It  can  be  done  by  machioCCT.    !^' 

nuw,    It  us</d  to  be  «rs  high  jus  }>  wjuts  a  j'aid,  .     '  f^'.-im'^ 
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Mr.  Brbckinridge.  Is  the  cost  of  dyestuflf  a  material  factor! 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  am  speaking  of  labor  when  I  say  2  cents. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Uow  mucli  would  be  the  cost  of  the  dye? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Four  or  five  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  kind  of  dye  do  you  use  principally? 

Mr.  Coyne.  AVe  use  analine  dyes. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  are  uow  speaking  of  mociuette  carpets? 

Mr.  (.-OYNE.  res,  sir;  so  far  as  importations  go  it  is  true  of  all.  1 
have  said  that  from  1870  to  1880  we  had  to  work  until  9  o'clock  at  night 
to  fill  the  American  demand,  and  I  knew  of  one  factoiy  to  have  night 
and  day  shifts  in  order  to  keep  up  with  their  orders.  Wehavenoover- 
production  in  this  country.  At  the  present  time  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  anybody  at  work.    All  are  shut  down. 

3Ir.  BRi:cKTNRii)GE.  Is  yours  the  only  firm  in  this  counti;>'  making 
moquette  to-day  f 

Mr.  Coyne.  There  are  some  made  at  Hartford,  Conn.  The  h)oms 
are  i)aying  a  royalty  to  these  patentees.  They  do  not  cut  much  of  a 
figure  in  the  trade,  however. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Your  patents  expire  pretty  soon! 

Mr.  CoYNK  Y"es,  sir;  next  »Ianuary. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  how  much  capital  is  invested  in  the  indus- 
try T 

Mr.  (.-OYNE.  I  know  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  is  it  in  New  York  alone? 

Mr.  Coyne.  About  $30,000,000  in  manufacturing  alone.  In  selling 
there  are  §15,000,000  more  invested.  They  are  selling  on  four  months' 
time. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  are  about  $45,000,000  invested  in  this  industry 
in  New  Y'^ork  in  the  manner  you  have  indicated;  how  many  enii)loye8 
are  engaged  in  that  directly  in  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Coyne.  1  should  say  about  20,000  people  in  the  State  of  Now 
Y'^ork. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  say  the  average 
wages  would  be  about  $2  per  day  each? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir;  skilled  and  unskilled.  That  would  include 
designers,  machinists,  and  mechanics.  There  are  $3,000,000  a  year  paid 
out  in  Yonkers  in  wages. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  these  mills  continue  to  be  shut  down  it  will  mean  a 
decrease  of  the  purchasing  power  of  20,(K)0  people  to  that  amount. 

Mr.  Coyne.  They  are  really  in  a  destitute  condition.  Many  of  them 
are  in  a  bad  shai)e.  Some  can  stand  it  and  they  were  not  prepared  for 
this.  The  carpet  factory  had  been  running  steadily  and  had  never  been 
stopped  except  in  one  case  where  they  had  a  short  strike. 

^Ir.  Hopkins.  The  laborers  were  not  prepared  for  this? 

Mr.  Coyne.  No,  sir;  it  came  upom  them  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Some 
of  them  owned  homes  and  had  mortgages  on  them.  Otlnas  could  not 
get  their  deposits  out  of  the  bank  without  thirty  days'  notice.  The  New 
York  Herald  had  an  article  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  there  is  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  wool  in  that  carpet? 

Mr.  Coyne.  There  is  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  running  yard  or  a  sciuare  yard? 

Mr.  Coyne.  The  carpet  is  a  yard  wide  by  27  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  manutacturer  gets  in  iho 
fray  of  compensation  for  the^wool  he  puts  iu  a  yard  of  mocjuettccarjHJtt 
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Mr.  CoYNK.  Noj  sir;  1  liavc  nr»t  looked  it  up.  I  tliiiik  it  is  40  per 
cent  ad  viilonMii. 

Tlie  CiiAiKMAN.  Ilii  |2:ets  th<!  tarifV  on  about  5  or  0  ])oniid8  of  wool 
winch  he  is  supposed  to  \mt  into  a  yard  of  earpet  and  the  10  j^er  cent 
ad  valorem  is  the  protection  against  tort  :n  eonipetitioii.  Tliut  is  the 
way  the  bill  was  made  up.  AVliy  is  it  that  wa^ires  are  so  much  higher 
in  New  York  than  Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  CoVNK.  1  do  not  know  why  it  is.  Most  wa.ixes  are  liigher  iu  Xew 
York.  Our  jnanufaeturers  say  iteosts  (hem  a  little  more  than  it  C0{$t8 
elsewhiTC. 

The  Chaikman.  It  seems  to  be  ^rreater.  You  say  the  averajjre  wages 
lor  skilled  ami  unskilled  labor  is  sL*  jier  day  ? 

Mr.  OoYNK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  In  Massaehusctts,  aeeonlin^rtothe  olHcial  statistios 
for  1890,  it  was  but  J?^i«Ma  year — a  little  more  than  •*?!  a  day  tor  each 
employe! 

Mr.'l.'OYNE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  What  did  you  say  was  the  selling  piiee  of  a  yard  of 
moquette  earpet  1 

Mr.  COYNK.  Ninety  eents. 

The  Chaikman.  Add  one-1'ourth  to  that  and  it  would  beJ?1.12A. 

Mr.  CoYNK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  the  amount  of  labor  per  yard  iu  luoquctte 
carpet,  if  you  have  eonsi<lered  that  qnesticm? 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  have  not  considered  that.  It  varies  from  time  to  time 
aeeording  to  the  produetitm.  There  are  so  many  ditlerent  processes  iu 
manufaeturin^  nnxpiette  earuf'it  that  the  labor  eost  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  i)roduelioT».  For  instanee,  if  you  had  a  pay  roll  of 
#1(M)  a  day  and  you  are  making:  l,tM)()  yards  of  moiiuetteeari>et,I  WQuld 
say  that  your  labor  eost  for  that  <lay  would  be  10  eents.  If  you  were 
XU'oduein;?  500  yards  it  would  be  20  eents.  The  lar|r<*r  the  business  the 
less  it  eosts.     It  (h'i>ends  upt»ii  the  size  of  the  <'oneern. 

The  Chaikman.  Jt  varies  between  30  and  1*0  eents  a  yanl? 

Mr.  CoY'NK.  1  do  not  say  that  the  moquette  earpet  eau  be  produced 
for  10  or  20  eents  a  yard  lor  the  labor.  J  eau  not  answer  that  questiou 
exaetly  because  1  am  not  juepared  to  do  so. 

The  Chaikman.  If  the  report  eontaining  the  Massaehusctts  statis- 
tics of  nniiiufactures  is  eorreet  you  need  protection  apiinst  the  cheap 
labor  of  Massachusetts,  do  y<»u  not? 

Mr.  CovNK.  Jieally,  ^lassaehusetts  does  not  nuike  any  of  the  carpets 
which  we  do.    They  make  inj^rain,  mostly,  in  Massachusetts.     We  do    * 
not  make  those. 

The  Chaikman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  laboi-  should  be  cheaper  in 
making  inp'ain  than  in  making  mo(pu'tte>f 

Mr.  Coyne.  1  do  not  knowtiiat  it  should  be  any  cheaper,  but  there  is 
a  dilVerence.  1  know  of  girls  who  have  worked  for  il  a  ilay  in  thesilk 
business.  Those  working  in  the  carpet  business  are  getting  $1,80  per 
day. 

The  Chaikman.  I  find  that  in  Massachusetts  the  average  wages  for 
a  male  dyer  was  81.0S  por  day,  and  in  New  York  it  is  Sl.ds.  In 
Massachusetts  the  average  wages  of  a  male  linisher  is  $1.0.">  a  clay  und 
in  New  York  ><1.50  a  day. 

Mr.  CoYNK.  We  i»ay  ^I.Tri  a  day  for  that. 

The  Chaikman.  In' some  lines tlie  wages  in  (ireat  Hritain  are  higher 
than  the  wages  in  ^rassachu setts.    The  ]>rinter  in  Ma.ssachusetts  geti » 
ffl,06  and  in  great  Britain  he  gets  *1.13,  in  N'ew  York  he  gets  $1.7^   * 
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Mr.  Coyne.  That  is  just  about  what  I  pay — $1.70  to  $1.80.  I  have 
one  man  working  for  me  to-day  who  did  the  same  kind  of  work  in  Eng- 
land and  got  less  than  a  pound  and  not  steady  work.  He  came  over 
here  and  went  to  work  on  the  same  machine,  getting  about  double  the 
wages.    That  man  would  not  work  here  for  less. 

The  Ohaieman.  Let  us  calculate  what  would  be  the  ordinary  rate  on 
a  yard  of  moquette  carpet.  It  is  60  cents  per  square  yard  to  start  with. 
It  is  three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide? 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  is  27  inches  wide. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  45  cents  to  start  with  and  40  j)er  cent 
ad  valorem  for  the  wool.    You  say  it  sells  for  90  cents  a  yard! 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  has  sold  as  high  as  $1.55. 

The  Chairman.  When! 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  was  $1.65  a  yard  in  1882. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  eleven  years  ago. 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  has  been  $1.25  within  thrtui  ye^irs. 

The  Chairman.  Wool  was  worth  more  then  than  it  is  nowl 

Mr.  CoYNB.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  other  materials! 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  am  familiar  with  all  the  materials  except  wool.  I  buy 
all  the  other  materials. 

The  Chairman.  Materials  are  cheaper  now  than  they  were  three 
years  ago?  • 

Mr.  Coyne.  No,  sir.  I  can  buy  foreign  jute  for  less  money  than  I 
can  buy  home  jute. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  existing  tariff  on 
a  yard  of  moquette  carpet.  If  there  is  45  per  cent  specific  duty  and  40 
percent  ad  valorem.  Say  it  was  a  dollar,  you  would  have  So  cents  tariff 
protection  under  the  existing  law  on  a  yard  of  moquette  earj)et.  Is 
there  anything  like  85  per  cent  difference  between  wages  paid  in  Eng- 
land and  the  wages  paid  in  New  York  in  making  a  yard  of  moquette 
carpet! 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  should  say  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  40  cents  a  yard  difference! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Keally  I  do  not  know  whether  they  make  moquette  carpet 
over  there.  I  have  never  seen  a  piece.  1  have  yet  to  see  tlie  first  piece. 
The  loom  is  an  American  invention.  Whether  they  make  it  over  there 
I  do  not  know.  I  am  engaged  principally  in  tapestry  and  velvet,  and 
upon  that  subject  1  am  pretty  well  qualified  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  tariff  on  tapestry! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Twenty-eight  cents,  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  tapestry  Brussels,  which  is  the  kind  you 
are  making! 

Mr.  Coyne.  We  are  making  tapestry  velvet. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  wool  is  there  in  a  yard  of  the  W  and  T! 

Mr.  Coyne.  That  is  printed  goods. 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturer  gets  a  compensating  duty  for 
nearly  4  pounds  of  wool.    He  does  not  i>ut  4  i>oun(ls  into  the  carpet. 

Mr.  Coyne.  There  is  a  shrinkage  of  30,  40,  or  50  i)er  cent  in  that 
wool. 

The  Chairman.^  Allowing  for  that  shrinkage  it  would  make  less 
than  2  pounds  of  wool! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Ye^,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  sell  for  now. 

Mr.  Coyne.  According  to  the  gra<le — 80  cents  to  $1 .  It  is  woven  over 
a  wire  and  the  size  of  the  wire  regulates  the  price  of  the  goods. 
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The  Chairman.  Ou  a  square  yard  of  that  carpet  the  duty  is  first  40 
cents  x)er  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  a  square  yard 
would  sell  at  the  highest  rate  for  $1.25. 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  that  $1.25  is  00  cents! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  You  begin  with  40  cents  and  60  cents.  Do  you  think 
it  is  anything  like  the  difference  of  $1  between  what  is  paid  in  England 
in  wages  and  what  is  paid  in  New  York  in  making  a  square  yard  of 
that  carpet? 

Mr.  Coyne.  There  is  a  difference  of  200  per  cent,  and  besides  that 
there  are  expenses  for  carriage  and  handling. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  the  protection  so  much  more,  because 
the  Englishman  has  to  send  the  carpet  over  here. 

Mr.  Coyne.  He  gets  rid  of  the  bulk. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  more  to  pay  on  that? 

Mr.  CgYNE.  I  do  not  see  that  he  has.  The  wool  is  in  his  market  and 
we  have  to  buy  the  wool  in  Liverpool. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  you  buy  fomgn  wool? 

Mr.  Coyne.  We  use  foreign  wool  almost  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  that  there  is  a  dollar's  difference 
in  the  wages  in  a  square  yard  of  carpet  in  this  countrv  and  in.  England  ? 

Mr.  Coyne.  That  carpet  would  sell  for  90  c<3nts. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  a  dollar^s  worth  of  labor  in  it? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Xot  when  the  material  and  labor  is  78  centis. 

The  Chairman.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  labor  cost  of  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  velvet  tai)estry  carpet;  what  is  the  cost  of  a  yard  of  it? 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  deiH»nds  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  wire.  It  used  to 
cost  me  30  cents  a  yard  to  make  a  yard  of  tapestry  cari)et,  and  I  finally 
got  it  down  to  22  cents  a  yard,  and  x)erhai>s  if  1  could  get  started  up 
again  I  could  make  it  for  less. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  us  to  give  you  40  percent  pix>tection  on  a 
square  yard  of  that  cari)et,  which  cost  you  in  labor  only  $1? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Under  the  tariff"  prior  to  the  act  of  181H)  the  carpet  mills 
of  this  country  were  started  in  almost  every  Eastern  Stat<).  They  have 
been  increasing  plants  and  building  and  have  stopped  buying  on  the 
other  side.  They  have  all  been  running.  That  was  the  condition  we 
had  in  Yonkers  two  months  ago,  and  I  have  come  here  to-day  to  ask 
you  to  i)ut  us  back  where  we  were,  if  you  can  do  it.  That  will  let  us 
have  work. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  buy  unwashed  wool  that  goes  into  the  moquette 
carpet.  After  you  buy  it  what  do  you  do  with  it  before  using  it,  in  the 
making  of  a  yard  of  carpet? 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  is  assorted,  picked  over  and  scoured,  and  made  into 
yarn.  There  is  a  large  i)en'entage  of  waste,  because  it  is  unwashed 
wool. 

]\Ir.  Hopkins.  What  you  i)ay  then  is  15  cents  i>er  pound  of  wool  and 
when  you  clean  it  and  put  in  a  condition  that  feature  does  not  amount 
to  nnich  ? 

Mr.  Coyne.  No,  sir. 

!Mr.  Gear.  That  makes  a  pound  of  wool  cost  y<m  about  30  cents? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  duty  must  be  adde^l  to  that. 

Mr.  Bheckinridoe.  You  have  to  pay  the  duty? 

Mr.  Coyne.  We  do.  1  have  not  bought  any  wool  since  1  have  been 
in  business. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  N^ow,  you  ask  us  for  relief 
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Mr.  Coyne.  Ych,  sir;  I  tliiiik  if  you  will  leave  the  tariff  as  it  was 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKiDley  act  so  that  we  can  have  some- 
tiling  left  and  give  the  carpet  makers  and  manufacturers  some  assurance 
that  you  will  not  change  it,  we  will  then  know  wiiat  we  can  do.  i)n 
the  wool  we  have,  we  have  paid  the  duty  and  it  is  tied  up  more  or  less. 
Tliere  would  be  difference  in  turning  it  into  carpet. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  think  the  pending  depression  is  due  to 
impending  t^irifl:  changes? 

Mr.  ( 'OYne.  I  think  that  the  retail  dealers  feel  to-day  that  so  h)ngas 
there  is  a  chance  of  having  free  wool  they  will  hesitate  in  buying  carpet. 

Mr.  I5RECKINRIDGE.  I)o  you  not  know  that  in  every  tariff  bill  that 
has  passed  there  has  been  a  provision  si)ecifying  tlie  date  when  the 
wool  schedules  should  go  into  oi)erationt 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  know  that,  but  under  the  present  conditions  the  car- 
j>ets  were  nuide  six  months  ahead.  That  is  tlie  case  with  tai)estry, 
Brussels  and  moquette.  The  goods  we  offer  for  sale  for  tlie  fall  of  WXi 
we  begin  to  make  about  A})ril,  and  we  do  not  send  them  to  the  <'on- 
sumer  until  along  late  in  the  fall,  so  that  really  we  are  carrying  them 
in  stock  six  months  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  IJo  you  not  know  that  that  has  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  framing  of  a  bill? 

Mr.  (\)YNE.  1  think  it  would  a  fair  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  think  it  w^ould  be  well  for  you  to  submit  a 
statement  suggesting  a  date  when  free  wool  ought  to  api>ly  if  it  is  to  be 
adopted.  Give  us  the  date  at  which  you  think  it  could  be  adopted 
without  injury  to  your  i)roducts. 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  think  we  should  be  allowed  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Breckinru)GE.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Warren  T.  Smith? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  lie  is  a  pretty  good  kind  of  a  man,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Coyne.  T  should  judge  he  was. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  He  was  talking  rexi^ntly  of  the  tarifl*  and  the 
hard  times  in  the  carpet  trade,  and  he  said: 

I  miiKt  say  I  do  not  tliiiik  tho  tarit!"  cliango  or  tlie  impi'mlin^  tarill"  cliaii«'c  i** 
re«j)oiisibl(?  for  tho  pn'soiit  condition  of  nir:»irK. 

Mr.  Coyne.  1  myself  voted  for  the  change. 

Mr.  lloTKiNS.  How  does  the  change  suit  you? 

Mr.  (.-OYNE.  Well,  you  vsee  me  here  today.  That  is  the  Ix^st  answer 
1  can  give.  I  do  not  think  the  tarifl'  was  the  only  question  that  entered 
into  that  business  last  November.  I  thought  we  ought  to  have  a  change 
and  we  got  it  with  a  vengeance.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  IloPKiNS.  With  your  jiresent  information,  if  you  had  that  over 
again  how  would  you  act? 

Mr.  ('OYNE.  I  think  I  would  do  the  same  thing. 

Mt,  Hopkins.  Then  you  rather  enjoy  it? 

.Mr.  Coy  NE.  In  a  measure. 

Mr.  Breckinkidge.  I  do  not  believe  you  will  be  hurt  by  the  change? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Oh,  yes;  1  am  already  hurt,  for  1  am  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  this  w^as  due  to  the  silver  law  you  were  aware 
that  that  act  has  not  been  enacted  since  the  election? 

Mr.  Coyne.  1  think  myself  that  the  silver  law  had  more  to  do  Avith 
that  than  the  tariff  did.  1  think  that  anmng  the  manufacturers  there 
is  an  unsettled  leeling  as  to  what  is  going  to  be  done.  If  you  could 
give  us  some  assurance  of  what  is  going  to  happen  1  think  we  wouhl 
be  better  satistied. 
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Mr.  ]iKECKiNKin(;E.  If  you  knew  you  wore  jroinj?  to   ge£  ftee  wool 
and  i»lcMty  of  work  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  take  orders  f 

^Iv.  CoYNK.  If  I  thoujrht  wo  were  j^oing  to  have  free  wool,  I  would 
not  know  wliat  to  <lo.    The  iii'ri'iiiu  oarpet  men  have  ft^ee  wool. 

Mr.  BKEGKiNitiDUE.  You  havo  a  skeleton  in  the  closet  iu  the  flbape 
of  the  ingrain  nianf 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  liave  nothing  against  the  ingrain  man  becrauHe  h6  is 
an  Anieriean  manufacturer.    J  would  have  to  go  to  inakiug  ingrain. 

Mr.  J>UE<'KiNi:ii)(JE.  Could  you  do  that  without  lossf 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  would  be  a  great  loss. 

Mr.  (tear.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  a  loom? 

Mr.  Coyne.  The  skeleton  loom  is  worth  about  ^WH)  or  $700. 

Mr.  (lEAB.  Yon  would  havo  to  throw  yours  away  t 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sii*. 
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(PAngniph  809  ft  wq.) 

8TATEHE5T  OF  SAICVEL  HOWOBTH,  OF  T0NXEB8,  V.  T. 

Mr.  Chaiuman:  1  suppose  1  ought  not  to  aiwlogize  to  you  for  com- 
ing  before  you  as  a  worker  Avho  has  been  in  the  faot4)ry  for  forty-three 
years,  thirty-two  years  on  tlie  other  side  and  eleven  years  on  this  side. 
Perhaps  1  can  say  one  or  two  things  wliich  might  have  some  little 
intluenee  with  you  on  this  tariff  question.    That,  iu  my  mind,  is  the 
<'ause  of  the  present  stoppage  of  the  mills.    I  think  that  it  is  the  tariff| 
or  the  fear  of  meddling  witli  the  tariff  whieli  is  the  eause  of  the  present 
depression.    From  what  I  know  myself  of  the  i>rie^s  paid  on  the  other 
side  and  tho  prioes  paid  here,  I  think  that  if  we  had  free  trade,  or 
anything  approaohing  free  trade,  our  firm  Avould  have  to  elose,  becaose 
a  wcnkingman  could  not  work  for  the  prices  the  workingmen  are  getting 
on  the  other  side  to-day.    All  our  laws,  both  municipal  and  national,  are 
based  on  tht»  ])rotective  principle,  and  it  would  take  a  good  long  while 
to  adjust  ourselves  to  free  trade  or  anything  approaching  it.    I  came 
to  this  country  eU^ven  years  ago  a  pronounced  free  trader.    On  the  other 
side  of  the  water  1  was  a  laborer.     1  was  an  out-and-out  free  trader  and 
a  follower  of  Mr.  (iladstone.    When  I  came  here  1  held  on  to  thatidea, 
but  by  and  by  1  found  that  wages  here  were  out  of  all  proiM>i*tion  to 
what  they  w(»re  on  tin?  other  side.     I  began  work  forty  years  ago  as  a 
dofl'or.    The  principal  items  of  cost  entering  into  the  manufactare  of 
carpet  is  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  finishing.    These  are  aU  large 
items.     I  began  to  work  for  the  sum  of  .SO  cents  per  week.    I  worked 
oidy  half  a  day,  and  the  other  half  1  went  to  school.     1  had  to  pay  the 
sum  of  4  cents  for  s<'hool  books.    Since  that  time  I  have  been  in  charge 
of  help  for  more  than  twenty  years — what  you  call  section  hs).Dd — aiid 
I  know  that  tluj  wag(»s  imid  for  that  class  of  help  is  good.    The  kind  of  ' 
labor  you  W4udd  obtain  here,  i)erhaps,  for  #.'3  a  day  you  coidd  get  on  the 
other  side  for  '^1.    A  man  in  my  ])osition  wouhL  get  over  there  perham 
$5  \HiV  week  to  start  witli  and  would  be  advan<'ed  by  degrees  upto  $7 
or  *S  a  week.    Since  1  have  been  in  my  present  posit  ion  1  have  received 
A\:i,5{)  a  week. 

The  ('11A1K3IAN.  Thirteen  dollars  and  li It y  cents  a  week  as  against  :• 
S5  on  the  other  sid^'f 

Mr.  ilowouTU.  Yes,  sir.    it  is  a  rule  abroad  that  a  begiuuer  mwst    -. 
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commence  at  low  wages  and  fjradnally  go  up.  Whenever  a  boy  or 
girl  goes  into  that  work,  he  or  she  gets  a  certain  amount.  So  long  as 
they  work  at  the  panicular  piece  of  work  they  will  not  get  any  more. 
That  system  runs  all  through  the  spinning  and  printing;  with  the 
weaving,  of  course,  it  is  different.  In  weaving  it  is  so  much  per  yard. 
It  is  also  the  same  with  settling  and  finishing;  that  is  skilled  labor 
which  enters  very  largely  into  the  cost  of  the  carpet  or  other  kind  of 
labor,  such  as  machinists,  plumbers,  and  engineers.  I  am  in  correspond- 
ence regularly  with  people  on  the  other  side  and  I  am  receiving  papers 
Irom  John  Crossley  &  Sons.  That  was  where  I  worked  as  an  appren- 
tice in  carpet-printing.  While  I  was  being  paid  $9  a  week  here  they 
were  not  getting  more  than  $6  over  there.  Some  of  them  are  working 
for  158.  a  week,  which  is  not  quite  $4.  They  get  15s.  to  18«.  per  week. 
In  the  last  paper  which  I  received  from  England  I  saw  a  list  of  prices  for 
skilled  labor.  The  wages  scale  over  there  has  been  readjusted  recently 
and  the  prices  under  the  present  readjustment  is  only  about  $4.80  a 
week.  That  is  in  London,  where  prices  ought  to  be  a  little  more.  It 
costs  more  to  live  in  London  than  it  costs  to  live  in  the  provincres.  I 
know  also  that  since  I  came  here  they  do  not  work  steadily  on  the 
other  side.  When  I  first  came  here  I  had  to  work  overtime,  sometimes 
until  8  or  9  o'clock  at  night.  We  have  had  steady  work  until  this  last 
stoppage.  This  is  the  oidy  time  within  my  recollection  in  the  last  ten 
years  that  we  have  not  had  steady  employment.  I  used  to  wonder  why 
they  were  so  anxious  to  get  this  class  of  American  carpets  and  I  could 
not  teD  where  all  the  cari)et  was  used.  Some  gentlemen  asked  about 
the  use  of  carpets  here  and  at  home.  They  do  not  use  much  cari)et  on 
the  other  side.  On  the  other  side  the  home  of  the  workinguian  has  a 
stone  floor  and  you  could  not  put  a  carpet  down  on  it.  When  I  was  a 
boy  about  the  only  carpet  we  had  was  sand  scattered  on  the  floor. 
Tliis  is  about  as  high  as  workingmen  get  over  there.  He  can  not  i)ut 
down  Brussels  or  tapestry  carpet,  even  if  he  had  them,  on  account  of 
the  stone  floor.  That  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  consumption 
of  carpets  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

Mr.  Geab.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  .ability  of  the  operator  to  pro- 
cure the  comforts  of  life  are  much  greater  here  on  aecount  of  the  good 
wages! 

Mr.  HowoETH.  My  experience  is  that  the  operator  here  both  lives 
better  and  is  housed  better  than  on  the  other  side,  and  that  is  due 
entirely  to  the  better  wages  he  receives. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  would  not  like  to  make  a  change? 

Mr.  HowoRTH.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  like  to  go  back  to  a  free>-trade 
basis  because  it  would  take  long  to  get  ailjusted  to  it.  On  the  other 
side  everything  is  adjusted  and  settled  on  that  basis.  It  would  take 
us  a  number  of  years  to  get  to  that  basis. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  eftect  would  it  have  on  the  laboring  people  of 
this  country  if  we  should  have  free  trade! 

Mr.  HowoRTH.  I  should  think  it  would  be  worse  than  the  working- 
men  on  the  other  side.  To  begin  with,  the  manufacturer  here  has  still 
got  his  plant  and  his  building  and  has  paid  lor  them  at  protection 
prices  and  naturally  he  would  expect  an  interest  on  that  price.  Every- 
thing in  our  cities  here  is  based  on  a  protection  basis.  We  see  our 
policemen  more  than  double  what  they  do  on  the  oth'^r  side.  In  a  lit- 
tle city  of  35,000  the  policemen  of  Yonkers  are  paid  more  than  double 
of  what  they  are  paid  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  you  think  that  a  material  reduction  of  the  tariff' would 
shut  up  the  mills  in  this  country! 
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ran  savis  that  we  want  this  able  bmlv  of  men  of  the  Com  ni  it  toe  on 

Ways  and  Means  to  help  us.    If  they  <*an  do  that  we  will  be  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  try  to  help  you.  ' 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALLEK  AIKSWORTK. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  worked  at  the  can)et  business  for  about 
seventeen  years.  I  can  say  that  I  have  always  had  jjood  work.  I  have 
always  considered  that  I  was  doing  well  when  I  could  get  a  day  ott* 
once  in  awhile  until  the  present  depression  came  on.  1  do  not  know 
that  I  can  say  anything  more  than  has  already  been  said. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  there  a  feeling  among  you  workingmen  that  if  the 
Democratic  party  leaves  the  tariff  alone  you  wculd  get  along  and  get 
good  wages! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  feeling  among  the  Republican  working- 
men! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  It  is  the  feeling  among  the  workingmen  generally. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats! 

Mr.  AINSWORTH.  We  have  had  plenty  of  work  with  protection  for 
twenty  years. 

^rr.  Hopkins.  You  have  always  had  xdenty  of  work  until  this  Dem- 
ocratic administration  came  into  power? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  I  do  not  know  about  that  being  the  cause.  It  is 
the  lack  of  confidence. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Is  not  the  difficulty  in  getting  money  necessary  to 
carry  on  business? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  I  could  not  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  do  you  workingmen  wjint!  Do  you  want  the 
article  in  which  you  work  put  upon  the  free  list  or  do  3'ou  want  the 
duty  to  remain  as  it  is! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  We  would  rather  have  the  tariff  left  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  Because  we  think  it  would  do  us  more  good  than 
to  take  the  tariff*  oft*. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  want  is  plenty  of  work  at  good  wages! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  have 
two  employers  competing  for  your  labor,  or  do  you  think  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  have  two  men  looking  for  the  same  job! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  If  I  had  two  men  looking  for  me  I  would  take  the 
best  job. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  would  it  be  if  you  and  the  other  man  were  look- 
ing for  the  same  job! 

Mr.  AiNSW'ORTH.  Then  I  would  go  Jift^r  the  man  who  had  the  job  to 
give  out. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  average  protected  industry 
is  protected  enough! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  There  are  a  good  many  people  protected  who  ought 
not  to  be. 

Mr.  (iJocKRAN.  Do  you  think  we  could  winnow  them  out! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  No,  sir;  they  have  got  to  live.  This  is  a  new 
country.  In  England  and  Scotland  and  every  place  in  the  old  countr}' 
the  smaller  places  have  streets.  If  a  man  buys  property  in  Yonkers  he 
must  go  to  work  and  build  streets. 
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Mr.  ilowoRTiT.  I  flo  not  know  wluit  tboy  woiilil  ilo  in  that  ta»ae: 
Thoy  Avoiild  either  have  to  shut  ui»  or  iuljiiJ^t  th«  waire.s. 

Mr.  (iKAR.  Would  not  ;i  hirfre  nuniVn'r  of  the.  operators  have  to  go  to 
doing;  sonietliinjr  else — farnun^^  for  instanee? 

Mr.  HowouTii.  I  do  not  know  what  tliey  wcuiltl  ^o  at.  It  seems 
there  ia  a  |:food  <ieal  ot'eoni[)laint  anioni;;^  the  laimers  who  are  CM>mplain- 
in<>f  that  they  are  not  getting  sulheient  priees  tor  their  ]»ro(luct8. 

The  Chairman.  Whatistlie  difference  in  wages  betweeu  a  weaver 
at  Halifax  and  a  weaver  in  Antwerp,  where  Brussels  carpets  are 
made? 

Mr.  HowoRTir.  I  don't  weave  Brussels;  1  weave  tai)estry  Brussels. 

The  CiiAiiniAX.  My  question  was,  do  you  know  what  the  difference 
in  wages  would  be  for  a  weaver  in  Halifax  and  a  weaver  iu  Antwerp? 

Mr.  HowouTH.  r  eouhl  not  say. 

The  ( -HAiRMAN.  I  see,  according  to  tin*  report  of  the  Labor  Bni'eau, 
that  the  carpet-weaver  at  Halifax  nnikes  $371  a  year  iu  wages. 

Mr.  UowoRTir.  That  is  good  wages. 

The  Chairman.  He  works  .")(»  hours. 

Mr.  Ho  WORTH.  We  work  (JO  hours. 

The  Chairman.  I  also  tind  from  this  report  of  the  Hnreau  of  Labor 
the  average  wages  of  employment  in  England  is  $1.20  per  day,  and  in 
this  country  it  is  Jjl.51. 

Mr.  HowoRTH.  I  think  S1.20  on  the  other  sitle  is  the  extreme  maxi- 
mum. 

The  ( -HAiRMAN.  That  is  the  figure  given  in  this  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  I-iabor. 

Mr.  IlowoifTH.  I  shouhl  question  whether  they  got  that  mueli.  Tliey 
are  getting  steady  work  on  the  other  side.  1  noticed  that  the  carpet- 
workers  were  only  working  fnuir  days  a  week. 

Mr.  (iiCAR.  What  is  the  sum  they  would  earn  in  this  country! 

Mr.  HowoRTU.  A  girl  weaver  here  Avould  make  more  than  that^ 
They  used  to  employ  men  here  formerly,  hut  they  have  gone  into  the 
employment  of  women  and  more  than  half  of  tiu>  weavers  now  are 
girls.  We  lind  that  girls  weaving  in  this  country  are  making  more 
than  the  men  on  the  other  side. 
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(r«rasrraph  SOO  et  neq.) 
STATEMENT  OF  EDWAED  BUBKE. 


Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  been  at  work  in  the  carpet  industry  in  this 
country  for  eleviMi  years.  During  that  time  I  have  had  plenty  of  work 
and  sometimes  I  have  had  to  work  at  night.  Work  has  been  so  steady 
that  sometimes  I  could  not  get  a  day  off.  [  do  not  really  know  what 
the  <!ause  of  the  sudden  suspension  of  work  is.  1  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  tariff  or  anything  else  in  that  respei?t,  because  I  am  only  a 
worknigman.  I  have  made  $2  a  day,  and  when  I  w<u'k  overtime  I  have 
made  as  higli  as  $2.50  a  day.  L  have  sisters  working  in  the  mills  at 
Yonkers  and  they  have  made  as  high  as  $10  and  810.50  a  week.  We 
are  now  out  of  work,  and  we  can  not  say  what  the  cause  is.  It  may  be 
due  to  the  tariff  or  it  may  be  due  to  tluMuoney  stringency.  Some  gen* 
tlemen  here  are  better  acquainted  with  that  question  than  I  am.    All  I 
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can  say  is  that  we  want  this  able  body  of  men  of  the  CoTmnittoeon 

Ways  and  Means  to  help  us.     If  they  elm  do  that  we  will  be  sati.siied. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  try  to  help  you.  * 


CARPETS. 

(Pftragraph  899  tt  Mq.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALLEN  AIN8W0RTII. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  worked  at  the  can^et  business  for  about 
seventeen  years.  I  can  say  that  I  have  always  had  f^ood  work.  1  have 
always  considered  that  I  was  doing  well  when  I  could  get  a  day  oil' 
once  in  awhile  until  the  present  depression  came  on.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  say  anything  more  than  has  already  been  said. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  there  a  feeling  among  you  working-men  that  if  the 
Democratic  party  leaves  the  tariff  alone  you  would  get  along  and  get 
good  wages? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  feeling  among  the  Republican  working- 
men  I 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  It  is  the  feeling  among  the  workingnien  generally. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  We  have  had  plenty  of  work  with  protection  for 
twenty  years. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  have  always  had  plenty  of  work  until  this  Deni 
ocratic  administration  came  into  power! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  I  do  not  know  about  that  being  the  cause*.  It  is 
the  lack  of  confidence. 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  Is  not  the  difficulty  in  getting  money  necessary  to 
carry  on  business? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  I  could  not  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  do  you  workingmen  want?  Do  you  want  the 
article  in  which  you  work  put  upon  the  free  list  or  do  you  want  the 
duty  to  remain  as  it  is? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  We  would  rather  have  the  tariff  left  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  Because  we  think  it  would  do  us  more  good  than 
to  take  the  tariff  off. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  want  is  plenty  of  work  at  good  wages? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  have 
two  employers  competing  for  your  labor,  or  do  you  think  it  would  l)e 
better  for  you  to  have  two  men  looking  for  the  same  job? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  If  I  had  two  men  looking  for  me  I  would  take  the 
best  job. 

Mr.  CoCKRAN.  How  would  it  be  if  you  and  the  other  man  were  look- 
ing for  the  same  job? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  Then  I  would  go  after  the  man  who  had  the  job  to 
give  out. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  average  protect<Kl  industry 
is  protected  enough? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  There  are  a  good  many  people  protected  who  ought 
not  to  be. 

Mr.  CoCKRAN.  Do  you  think  we  could  winnow  them  out? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  No,  sir;  they  have  got  to  live.  Tliis  is  a  new 
country.  In  England  and  Scotland  and  every  place  in  the  old  country 
the  smaller  places  have  streets.  If  a  man  buys  property  in  Youkers  he 
must  go  to  work  and  build  streets. 
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MATS  ANT)  lll'GS. 
[Parsfrraph  lO^.] 

Xkw  Yokk,  Sf*]}frmbcr  SO,  1893. 

Sm:  The  iiHlnstry  T  ropresont  has  been  iii  existence  Hevcn  years  for 
the  pur]>ose  of  iiiniiuta(*turiiig  haiidsoine  nijsfs  and  cari)etrt  in  one  piece 
of  any  size,  shape,  desif^n,  or  coloring.  We  fouiul  inii<*)i  np-hiU  work 
before  lis,  on  one  han<l  the  making  of  tlie  p)ods  Avith  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, teaching  the  hands  how  to  do  the  work,  payings  for  their  time 
while  they  did  not  earn  anything:;  and  on  tlie  other,  M'hen  trying  to 
intrrKluce  the  ^ockIs  we  fonnd  tlie  i>rejn<liee  apcainst  all  fine  ^oods  made 
in  thi8C/)iintry,  which  still  prevails.  We  have,  however,  endeav<Hred  and 
sncceeded  to'prove  that  such  goods  can  Ix*  made  sati.sfa<*toriIy.  Doring 
our  existence  wt;  i)aid  for  building  u])  the  busint^ss  and  sunk  the  lar^ 
sum  of  J95,(H)0  in  it,  excluding  the  value  of  our  energy,  with  hardly 
any  i)ecuiiiary  remuneration. 

We  can  see  our  way  clear  to  develop  this  industry  at  tlie  present  rate 
of  duty  upon  smih  goods,  which  is  to  offset  the  great  difference  in  the 
wages  between  operatives  here  and  abroad.  With  a  small  production 
as  yet,  we  are  comparatively  not  known  to  the  people,  and  we  have  had 
occasion  to  note  that  importers  of  this  particular  line  have  stated  that 
rugs  and  ciirpets  of  this  class  should  ])e  allowed  to  enter  tliis  country 
free,  or  with  merely  a  nominal  rate  of  duty.  These  impoiiiers  ftirther 
stnt^l  that  such  an  act  would  not  contlict  with  the  manufacture  of  said 
goods  in  this  (rountry.  In  reference  to  this  1  beg  to  say  that  onr  goods 
are  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Oriental  rugs,  also  (Temian,  French, 
and  English  gcxKls  of  the  same  nature,  specified  in  tariff'  law  as  ^'car- 
IKjts  woven  whole  for  rooms." 

In  the  Orient  rugs  are  manufactured  in  i)rivate  houses,  prisons,  and 
in  f2U^t<»nes,  the  latter  having  been  established  by  English  syndicates 
within  the  last  decade,  and  tiie  wages  paid  for  the  labor  in  these  estab- 
lishments are  purely  nominal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  not  compete 
with  such  lalmr,  nor  did  we  ever  try  to;  but  we  can  compete  with 
European  ])r(Hbiction  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  levied  upon  this 
article.  For  instance,  a  German  manufacturer  ])ays  13  marks  (or  $3.25), 
including  all  his  ex]>enses,  for  the  pro<luction  of  1  scjuare  yard  of  rag, 
whereas  it  cost«t  us  $«ni.ijO  to  produce  the  same  thing.  Over  one-half  of 
the  latter  amount  represents  labor  paid  to  operatives.  A  German 
manufacturer  pays  1  mark  (25  cent^)  for  1,000  tufts;  we  ]>ay  $1.  The 
wages  paid  by  us  to  all  our  emi»loyes — such  jis  dyer,  designer,  and 
sketch  artist — are  invariably  four  times  as  large  as  the  salaries  paid 
for  the  same  class  of  work  in  Eui*ope, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

ItOBERT  STX7NTZ. 


DATES  OF  WOOT.  TARIFF. 
8TATE1IENT  OF  JOHN  HOPEWELL,  OF  BOSTON,  HA8S. 

Mr.  CHAIK^^A^':  The  only  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  yonr  atten- 
tion at  this  time  is  the  question  as  to  when  this  duty  shall  go  into 
operation.  We  usually  talk  with  the  woolen  people  in  September  in 
getting  our  orders  for  the  year.  All  goods  made  in  September,  Octao- 
ber,  and  usually  in  November  are  consumed  that  3'ear-^that  is  to  sajy 
are  sent  to  the  jobbers.    The  1st  of  November  there  is  a  meeting  of  t^ 
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snporinteTident  and  president  of  the  corporation,  and  they  can  guess  as 
to  what  will  be  consumed  during  the  year.  From  November  to  the  1st 
of  May  we  manufacture  goods  in  stock,  without  orders.  Some  years 
we  make  too  many  goods  and  some  years  we  make  too  few.  Thoy  are 
so  cheap  and  are  sold  so  low  that  we  have  considerable  control  of  that 
class  of  goods.  That  has  kept  our  trade  up,  so  that  in  March,  April, 
and  May  we  have  time  orders  for  the  better  class  of  goods  to  be 
shipped  in  June,  JuJy,  and  August,  bills  payable  in  sixty  days.  So  you 
see  it  is  one  whole  year  year  between  the  time  of  ordering  the  goods 
and  the  payment  for  the  goods.  Of  course  in  the  intermediate  time 
we  well  sell  perhaps  $30,000  or  $40,000  worth.  We  manufacture  or 
gamble  as  to  about  $250,000  or  $300,000  worth  of  the  goods  we  make. 
Some  years  the  trade  will  take  a  little  more,  and  often  we  have  $50,000 
too  much. 

We  have  to-day  something  like  $20,000  worth  of  goods  unsold.  Our 
mills  are  stopped.  We  stopi)ed  two  weeks  ago.  It  looks  as  if  we  would 
8tx>p  another  mill  in  the  next  two  weeks.  This  depression  in  business 
is*  something  we  do  not  know  anything  about.  Customers  have  can- 
celed orders,  and  they  wDl  not  be  replaced  this  year.  You,  gentlemen, 
will  readily  see  our  jiosition.  This  has  been  to  us  so  far  a  very  trying 
experience,  and  we  have  been  in  the  milling  business  twenty-six 
years. 

Some  of  our  product  is  the  making  of  plush.  We  ask  you  on  behalf 
of  ourselves  and  800  employe's,  many  of  them  owning  their  own  houses, 
but  have  nothing  to  live  on,  that  whatever  you  do,  give  us  a  full  year 
in  which  to  turn  around.  If  you  contemplate  any  change,  it  should  not 
take  effect  until  1895.  We  would  like  to  set  to  work  as  many  of  our 
operatives  as  we  possibly  can,  in  order  to  give  them  something  to  live 
on.  I  bdieve  that  is  the  sentiment  of  nearly  every  woolen  manufacturer 
in  this  country. 

Another  thing  in  which  I  am  interested  is  the  question  of  ad  valorem. 
I  do  hope  you  will  not  put  on  an  'ad  valorem  duty  without  a  spei^itic 
duty.  While  this  new  duty  has  helped  u»  wonderfully  in  preventing 
undervaluation,  still  many  manufacturers  on  the  other  side  make 
goods  so  exclusively  for  the  American  market  that  there  is  no  ad 
valorem  price  on  it.  They  simply  make  it  for  whatever  price  they 
care  to.  When  I  was  abroad  I  went  into  the  consul's  ollice  and  saw 
the  clerks  signing  papers  rapidly  to  which  was  attached  pieces  of  goods. 
1  said  to  him:  "Of  course  you  are  certifying  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  invoices."  He  said:  "Theoretically,  yes;  but  practically,  no." 
"  Why,"  said  I,  "  that  is  your  duty,  I  supposed,  as  consul."  He  said: 
"Theoretically,  yes;  but  practically  it  would  take  fifteen  men  in  this 
office  to  do  that  work.  It  is  simply  a  physical  impossibility  for  us  to 
verify  these  invoices."  W^e  have  to  come  in  competition  with  these 
goods,  and  an  equivalent  specific  duty  would  be  very  much  better,  and 
would  be  a  greater  protection  than  any  a<l  valorem  you  can  put  on 
them. 

Mr.  Bbeceinbidge.  Do  you  believe  that  for  many  of  these  goods 
there  is  no  sale  except  in  America! 

Mr.  HoPEVTELL.  I  understand  that  some  manufacturers  in  Europe 
manufacture  expressly  for  this  market.  They  send  their  whole  prod- 
uct, and  make  the  prices  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Those  goods  are  simply  consigned  to  agents  in 
this  country! 

Mr.  Hopewell.  They  are  simply  consigned  to  the  agent,  who  makes 
the  price. 
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Mr.  Breckixredge.  Do  you  remember  ono  provision  that  irasin  tlw 
Mills  bill  for  free  wool  Jiiid  reduction  of  p:oods? 

Mr.  HOPEWELL.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  that  affect<>d  ns  in  plimhes. 
It  gave  us  11!  cents  a  yard  reducttion  in  the  cost  of  the  goods.  It  fake8 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  make  a  yard  of  goods.  Our  actual  savin; 
was  12  cents  a  yard  in  the  coat  of  the  goods.  The  actual  clifTerence  to 
the  German  manufacturer  was  28  cents  a  yard;  that  is  to  say,  if  you 
give  us  free  wool,  and  take  off  the  duty  as  contemi)lat^d  in  the  Mills 
bill,  we  shall  be  22  cents  worse  off  for  protection  under  that  duty. 

Mr.  BRECKiNRiDCrE.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  submit  a  pajieron 
that,  and  you  can  make  your  statement  as  full  as  you  de,sire. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  may  say  in  explamition  that  two  years  ago  I  was 
taken  with  the  grip.  My  physician  sent  me  abroad.  Unfortunately 
I  went  to  Carlsbad  and,  after  taking  the  baths,  I  took  cold.  I  stayed 
tlve  months  in  bed  and  this  is  the  tirst  real  business  I  have  been  able 
to  conduct  for  over  eighteen  months,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  great  strain 
for  me  to  be  here  now.  My  partner  told  mo  that  I  ought  not  to  come 
to  Washington. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send  a  statement 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  shall  be  more  than  happy  to  do  so.  There  are 
otlier  gentlemen  here,  and  I  will  not  take  up  more  of  your  time.  Any 
information  that  I  have  I  will  cheerfully  give  on  any  point. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Sui)pose  you  give  what  the  raw  material  costs, 
and  what  you  think  your  particular  industry  would  sutler. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BuE(?KiNRiDGE.  Kobody  here  wants  to  put  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country  into  a  place  where;  they  will  be  taxed  on  material  and 
have  a  reduction  on  the  fliiished  product. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  do  not  think  this  committee  desires  to  do  anything 
unfair.  My  only  fear  is  that,  not  having  the  practical  experience  that 
we  have  ha<l,  you  may  do  something  that  will  hurt  us. 


SCHlilDULTi;    L. 
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(Paraynph  409  et  uq.) 
8TATEXEHT  07  KB.  JOSEPH  HEUXAHV,  OF  8AV  FRAHGI8C0,  CAL. 

Tuesday,  September  5, 1S93. 

Mr.  Ghaibhan:  I  have  been  here  before,  as  many  of  you  who  were 
here  during  the  consideration  of  the  McKinley  bill  know,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  have  a  fui*ther  introduction.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  well  known  that  I  am  the  father  of  silk  culture  in  the 
United  States.  I  brought  it  here  from  the  old  country.  I  started  in 
business  in  Califomia  in  1865,  and  have  been  at  it  ever  since;  but  have 
been  unfortunate  in  it  by  reason  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  tari£[l 

I  think,  according  to  my  estimate,  outride  of  statistics,  that  we  are 
consuming  to-day  $250,000,000  worth  of  silk  goods,  and  I  will  ask  if  we 
can  call  it  a  luxury  T 

The  Chairmlan.  We  would  like  to  have  you  confine  yourself  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  idea  which  you  wish  to  present  to  the  committee,  as 
we  are  pressed  for  time.  Please  state  whether  you  want  the  duty  raised 
or  lowered  on  raw  silk,  or  manu£^tured  silk,  or  whatever  proposition 
you  desire  to  present. 

Mr.  Neumann.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
reminding  me  on  this  matter  of  the  tarifi*.  As  for  me,  it  would  make 
no  difference  if  there  is  200  or  400  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  silk, 
instead  of  50  per  cent.  I  think  it  can  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent.  Either 
one  of  them  would  not  help  the  development  of  silk  culture,  unless  Con- 
gress looks  into  the  matter  properly,  to  see  where  the  evils  come  from 
and  to  find  out  why  we  shall  import  $250,000,000  worth  of  silk  goods. 
The  queston  is,  does  the  Government  get  its  proper  share  of  revenue 
under  the  tariff' of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem?  Some  statistics,  which  I 
got  to-day  from  the  Government  statistician,  show  that  about  $33,000,000 
worth  of  silk  goods  arrived  in  this  country  during  the  present  year.  I 
say  that  this  burdensome  duty  is  wrong,  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
encourages  smuggling  and  undervaluation,  and  I  think  that  if  the  rate 
were  reduc>ed  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  law  made  stringent 
with  respect  to  smuggling  and  undervaluations,  the  Government  would 
get  more  money  than  it  now  gets  under  the  50  per  cent  duty. 

My  aim  is  to  help  the  products  of  the  silkworm  and  to  enable  it  to 
j)roduce  on  this  continent.  We  have  an  area  within  our  States  and 
Territories  possessing  a  climate  capable  of  the  i)erfect  culture  of  the 
silkworm,  and  we  could  produce  about  ten  times  the  amount  of  silk- 
worms that  have  ever  been  produced  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  were  the  father  of  silk  culture  in  this 
country,  and  now  will  you  x)lease  state  what  experience  you  have  had 
in  the  production  of  the  cocoon  and  of  silkworms? 

Mr.  Neumann.  I  liave  that  in  some  papers  here. 

Tiie  Chaiuman.  You  appeared  before  this  committee  while  the 
McKinley  bill  Wiis  under  consideration  I 
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Mr.  Neumann.  Yes,  sir.    . 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  advocate  the  bounty  in  the  hill  as  first  pro- 
l»osed? 

Mr.  Neumann.  No,  sir;  because  we  have  not  yet  ]n-oduced  enough 
to  make  it  worth  wliile  asking  for  protection,  aiul  reducing  the  bounty 
would  not  interfere  with  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Tell  us  something  about  your  cxi)erience  in  the  cul- 
ture of  silkworms  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Neumann.  The  production  of  silk  requires,  first  of  all,  a  climate 
and  temperature  suited  to  the  worm.  Jt  requires  an  early  spring,  and 
it  is  a  kind  of  work  which,  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  on  tlio 
farm,  enables  the  agriculturalist  to  expend  his  si>arc  time  in  its  growth 
and  ripening,  and  the  feeding  of  the  worm  in  producing  cocoons.  The 
mulberry  tree  is  the  earliest  one  to  produce  leaves,  and  being  subject 
to  frost,  if  it  is  nipped  the  worm  will  die  be(?ause  there  is  no  food  for 
it.  In  that  case,  where  there  liappens  to  be  a  frost,  they  must  wait  at 
least  six  Aveeksfor  the  tree  to  produce  a  new  crop  of  leaves.  So,  there- 
fore, in  many  instances  the  southern  part  of  the  LTnit(»d  States,  such  a8 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  and  the  whole  distance  way 
up  to  Oregon,  will  be  better  suited  to  the  production  of  the  silkworm. 
The  whole  State  of  California  is  capable  of  producing  the  worm,  south, 
north,  east,  and  west;  and  the  most  wonderful  results  might  be 
obtained.    This  can  not  be  denied. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  briefly  what  you  want  in  the  way  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Neumann.  I  would  say  25  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Or  make 
a  specific  tariii' on  silken  goods  would  be  suflQcient,  provided  that  it 
can  be  made  colle4.rtable.  The  Government  would  get  more  money  then 
than  it  gets  at  present,  under  the  50  per  cent  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  ])ropositiou  is  that  raw  silk  should  remain 
on  the  free  listt 

Mr.  Neumann.  No;  nothing  on  the  ii*ee  list,  except  cocoons. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  would  you  propose  on  raw  silk? 

Mr.  Neumann.  The  cocoons  are  a  product  and  raw  silk  is  the  manu- 
factured arti(!le. 

Mr.  (Jear.  You  would  let  cocoons  come  in  free? 

Mr.  Np:umann.  Yes,  sir.  The  quantity  of  raw  silk  which  we  now 
import  would  give  employment  to  at  least  15,000  men. 

Mr.  Gear.  Uow  much  duty  do  you  want  on  raw  silk  ? 

Mr.  Neumann.  15  per  cent.  If  you  charge  30  i)er  cent  duty  on 
miuiufactured  silk  you  ought  to  charge  half  that  amount  on  raw  silk. 
On  the  tariff  bill  now  in  existence  there  is  35  per  cent  on  spun  silk 
thread.  If  you  charge  that  amount  on  spun  silk  thread  you  ought  not 
to  charge  more  than  half  that  amount  on  raw  silk.  One  is  worth  J?2  a 
pound,  while  raw  silk  sells  for  $12  a  pound.  It  ought  to  be  taxed.  It 
is  a  luxury,  and  naturally  those  who  want  to  buy  jewelry  and  to  show 
themselves  off  in  a  better  manner  can  generally  afrord  to  ])ay  taxes  to 
support  the  Government. 

Mr.  Gear.  Will  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  be  better  than  a  duty  of  {?2  or 
^3  a  i)ound  1 

Mr.  Neumann.  A  s])ecitic  duty  of  half  a  dollar  will  do.  It  used  to 
be  -5  per  cent  ad  vahirem  on  manufacture*!  goods  and  15  per  cent  on 
raw  silk.  I  want  to  say  in  reference  t4)  the  McKinlcy  bill,  tliat  when 
the  re])ort  Avas  written  that  industry  in  our  Stat<^  was  left  ont  and  side- 
tracked; and  1  want  to  ask  why  suclithings  exist?    I  am  heic  from  the 
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old  country  with  my  money  aud  time  and  worked  for  the  benefit  of  m}- 
adopted  country,  which  gave  me  liberty  and  equal  rights;  but  1  do  not 
think  that  my  labor  should  remain  unrecognized.  The  culture  of  silk 
in  this  country  can  be  made  a  success,  arwl  has  been,  and  1  have  thi^ 
do(*unu»nts  to  prove  it.  I  could  speak  liere  three  days,  if  the  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  would  listen  to  me,  Wliat  I  say  can  not  be  denied, 
bec^iuse  1  can  prove  it  here  from  a  report  made  to  the  Agricultm-al 
Department  in  1885. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  statement  made  before  tlie  committee  in 
18l>0  you  put  in  the  record  these  documents,  and  the  testimonials  sliow- 
ing  what  you  have  done,  so  you  need  not  go  into  that  cpiestion  now. 
What  I  un<lerstand  you  to  advocate  is  that  cocoons  should  remain 
on  the  free  list,  and  that  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be 
put  on  raw  silk? 

Mr.  Xei'mann.  Yes,  sir;  or  half  a  dollar  per  pound.  It  would  bring 
in  i?4,(MK),000  or  $5,(KKi,000'in  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  We  imported  raw  silk  and  silk  materials  in  ISllii  to 
the  amount  of  $25,0(>3,0()0.  Your  proposition  of  15  ])er  cent  on  raw 
silk  and  30  per  cent  on  manufactured  silk,  I  sliould  think,  would  pro- 
duce a  larger  revenue  than  we  get  from  the  rates  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  NEi^Mi^^'N.  I  should  think  so,  and  it  would  prevent  smuggling 
and  undervaluation. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  now  got  your  views  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  !Nkumann.  Very  well;  that  is  my  infornuition.  At  the  same 
time  1  will  state  that  I  have  no  interest  in  any  concern.  My  aim  is  to 
get  recognition  and  to  endeavor  to  advance  the  enterprise  of  silk  cul- 
ture as  it  ought  to  be  in  this  country. 
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(Pftr«graph  41 L) 

Friday,  September  15,  1S93. 

]Mr.  De  Forest.  T  wish  to  introduce  Mr.  Kij),  and  I  wish  to  bespeak 
for  him  your  most  indulgent  consideiation.  He  is  president  of  tjie 
Bridgeimrt  IMush  Company,  one  of  the  largest  aiul  most  important  of 
our  Bridgeport  industries,  emi)loying  some  500  men,  an  industry  that 
has  be^»ii  building  up  year  by  year,  and  which  labors  under  some  i)ecu- 
liar  disadvantages  in  regard  to  cost  of  labor  and  nmchinery. 

BTATEMEKT  OF  MB.  FBED  E.  KIP,  PBESIDEin  OF  THE  SALT'S  TEXTILE  MANUFAC- 

TU&INO  COHFANT,  BRIDOEPOBT,  CONN. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  important  and  interesting  to  know  that  since 
the  enactment  of  the  i)resent  tariff  on  silk  ])lushes  and  velvets  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  has  been  lowered  considerably.  Twenty-four-inch 
<*olored  y}lushes  sold  in  1880  and  1800  for  $1,  now  sell  at  80  cents;  Cl- 
inch seal  plushes  sold  in  1880  and  1800  for  $1.(>0,  now  sell  at  $1.15; 
40-inch  seal  i^lushes  sold  in  1880  and  1800  for  $3.75,  now  sell  at  $li.75. 

The  development  made  in  this  industry  in  such  short  time  is  most 
remarkable.  To-day  the  plush  industry  has  here  attained  to  larger 
]uoportiou8  than  in  England;  the  successful  development  of  the  indus- 
try here  having  detrimented  same  in  England.  We  understand  that 
Lister  &  Co.,  of  Bradford,  the  largest  plush  aud  velvet  mill  in  England, 
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has  sent  a  represeiitul  ive  over  here?  from  Kn;j:lini(l  purposely  to  do  all 
he  i)Os«ibly  can  to  obtain  reduction  in  this  ta rift' to  iMiable  them  to 
regain  the  lost  American  market.  Lister  Ibrmerly  sold  to  the  United 
States  several  millions  i»er  annum.  They  now  do  practically  uotbing 
here. 

Owing  to  difticulties  in  manufacturing,  a  c<'rtain  quantity  of  plushes 
always  comes  out  inferior  (and  are  known  in  the  marki't  as  seconds). 
A  specittc  duty  is  always  desirable,  but  i)articularly  so  in  this  industry. 
If  there  were  an  a<l  valorem  duty  only  it  would  be  impossible  (on  accrouut 
of  these  seconds)  to  prevent  gross  undervaluation  of  foreign  giKKl8. 
The  official  ri'(Jords  at  the  appraiser's  office,  New  Y'ork,  show  that  about 
one-half  of  the  seal  x^lush  im]N)rted  the  year  previous  to  the  ])re^eiit 
tariff  wcTC  invoiced  as  seconds. 

The  s]>ecitH-,  duty  of  plush  and  velvets  juits  an  eU'ectual  stop  to  this 
undervaluation  (as  a  second  i»ractically  weighs  as  nnieh  as  j)erfect 
goods),  and  is  therefore  an  absolute  necessity. 

1  am  president  of  an  American  com])any  (the  Salt's  Textile  Manu- 
facturing Comi)any,  Bridgei>ort,  Conn.,  the  second  in  size  here)  and 
am  also  selling  agent — as  an  importei* — fi>r  three  of  the  largest  foreign 
l)lush  and  velvet  manufacturers  in  Europe,  one  of  same  situated  in 
England  and  the  others  in  (iennany,  Austria,  and  France.  Through 
my  being  connecte<i  at  the  same  time  with  American  and  Ibreign  mills, 
I  am  able  to  give  authentic  infornuition  as  to  wages,  etc.,  paid  by  this 
industry  in  eiKrh  of  these  countries. 

The  foUowing  are  the  wages  paid  by  the  foreign  mills: 


Xaniu. 


^ill8. 


Wji'^rH  por  \n'«-k. 


l-..r..i«n,.ln..     ^  ^'"Vill.r,'"*"- 


Sir  Titus  S:ilt.  Hurt.,  Soum  iV.  Cn.  S.-iltnin-,  Kimlaml '  iiu  t<» 'J'J  shilliii::M..  $1. 50  to  $.'>.  (Hi 

J.  L.  (1»  P'Ull  Al  Co LoliJH'iirli,   iH-ar    C'rifold,  (.Ji-r-      Hi  imnks 4.00 

I       man  v.  j  ' 

!>«• :  <Jia«iiiz.AiiHtiia >«o  k mlV^,;; ! ! ! ! ! ! !  (  a-M 

J.  R  ]!irar(iii I  Lyim  and  Taijin.',  Franco I  I'l  IVaniM 4.10 


(Salt's,  deBall,  and  Martin  are  considered  among  the  largest  foreign 
manufacturers  in  their  line.) 

The  foreign  average  on  wages  is  »*?4.()2  i>er  week,  whereas  the  wages 
paid  at  the  American  mill  amounts  to  an  average  of  -Slo.rjO  prr  week; 
therefore  the  Ameriean  mill  i)ays  KiO  per  ceni  more  wages  than  is  jiaid 
by  the  foreign  mills  nniking  exactly  the  same  goods.  The  skilled 
United  IStates  workmen,  weavers,  etc.,  earn  $15  to  ??1G  jier  week,  but 
tht  average  of  skilled  and  unskilled, including  hoys  and  girls,  is>«io.50 
to  J?11.5()  per  week. 

The  average  cost  of  silk  plush  and  velvets  is  madeup  of  about  three- 
fifths  (or  GO  i^er  cent)  nmterial  (the  greater  piu't  of  material  being  spun 
silk)  ami  two-tifths  (or  40  per  cent)  aetual  labor. 

Tlie  materials  used  in  nmking  silk  plushes  and  velvets  are  s]mn  (or 
sehap])e)  silk  and  cotton  yarns.  The  sjmn  (or  seha])pe)  silkyarns<*oni- 
l)ose,  however,  by  far  the  gieater  part,  being  about ii;>.\  per  cent  of  cost 
and  75  jier  cent  of  all  materials  used.  The  sj)un  silk  yams  ])ay  to  day 
a  duty  of  35  ])er  cent.  Two  or  three  Tnited  Stales  sj»inners  are  spin- 
ning these  silk  yarns  here,  but  their  spinning,  either  on  account  of 
l)ric^  oi"  (juality,  does  not  se4*m  to  be  .satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  |>raeti- 
cally  all  of  the  manufacturers  of  plushes  and  vehets  here  import  their 
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silk  yarns  aud  pay  aduty  of  35  per  cent  thereon  in  preference  to  buying 
silk  yarns  spun  here.  The  United  States  plusli  and  velvet  manufac- 
turers, however,  arc  buying  most  of  their  cotton  yarns  below  No.  80 
spun  in  the  United  States.  The  fine  (iotton  yarns  (used  exclusively  in 
making  velvets)  count  Xo.  80  and  above;  thc^y  import  and  pay  a  duty 
of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  England,  Germany,  and  France  the^e  silk  yarns  are  admitted  free. 
The  foreign  manufiu'turer,  therefore,  has  theadvantage  over  the  United 
States  manufacturer  of,  first,  paying  100  per  cent  less  wages,  and,  sec- 
ond, by  obtaining  materials  used  free.  Whereas  the  United  States 
manufacturer  pays  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  the  spun  silk  yarn,  and  50 
lK?r  (rent  on  fine  counts  cotton  yarns  (from  80  to  200).  Therefore  (in 
order  to  enable  the  Unit^nl  States  manufacturers  to  continue  paying 
160  per  cent  higher  wages)  the  luesent  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  on 
sillc  plushes  and  velvets  is  only  sufficient  protection,  jv4it  as  it  fiow 
standi.  I  therefore  resi)e<*tful!y  petition  tliat  the  present  duty  on  silk 
plushes  and  velvets,  viz,  $1.50  i)er  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  goods  containing  less  tlian  75  i)er  cent  weight  of  silk,  and  $3.50  jier 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods  containing  more  than  75 
per  cent  weight  of  silk,  but  in  no  case  shall  it  be  less  than  50  i)er  cent, 
and  the  present  duty  on  s])un,  or  schapi)e,silk  yarns  be  left  Just  as  it  is. 

If,  however,  the  present  Congress  should  lower  the  duty  on  silk, 
plushes,  and  velvets  at  all,  then  the  duty  on  the  spun  (or  schappe) 
silk  yarns  should  be  lowered  in  i)roportion  thereto.  This  proportion 
is  three  times  as  nun^h  reduction  on  the  spun  silk  yarns  as  on  the  man- 
ufactured goods.  For  example,  if  a  reduction  should  be  made  on  the 
maiuifactured  goods  of  12  p(;r  cent,  tlieu  a  reduction  of  35  per  cent 
should  be  made  on  the  spun  silk  yarns,  or,  in  other  words,  the  silk  yarns 
should  be  admitted  free. 

Furthermore,  if  the  tariff  should  be  lowered  on  any  other  than  the 
above  lines,  it  nnist  of  necessity  inflict  great  injury  to  the  wage-earners 
and  industries  here.  There  would  then  be  only  two  alternatives,  viz, 
a  very  large  reduction  of  wages  here,  to  compete  witli  foreign  goods, 
and  if  tiiis  foreign  competition  necessitated  such  a  large  reduction  of 
wages  that  subsistence  tliercon  (in  the  United  States)  wouI<ibein)i>ossi- 
ble,  then  this  United  States  industry  would  be  completely  wiped  (mt. 
Our  only  alternative  in  that  case  would  be  to  remove  to  England  and 
manufacture  goods  there  instead  of  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  We  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  the  present  administration  have  any  intention 
of  wiping  out  industries,  and  therefore  we  have  full  confidence  that  they 
will  frame  the  taritf  on  silk  velvets  and  plushes  so  as  not  to  infiict 
injury  to  the  wage  earners  or  to  the  industries  now  established  here. 

I  think  I  have  made  it  plain,  at  least  I  have  tri^'d  to,  that  we  pay  here 
100  per  cent  more  wages.  And  in  order  to  continue  paying  these  higher 
wages,  the  present  taritf  on  silk  plush  and  velvet  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. On  the  principal  material  used,  spun  (or  schapi>e)  silk  yarns,  Ave 
pay  .'55  per  cent  duty  and  on  fine  cotton  yarns  50  per  cent.  If  there 
should  be  any  reduction  on  manufactured  g(M)ds,  then  a  proportionate 
reduction  should  be  made  on  tlie  silk  and  fine  cotton  yarns.  This  pro- 
portion is  three  times  as  much  on  tliose  yarns  as  on  the  manufactured 
goods.  If  the  tariff  is  altered  on  any  other  lines  it  will  of  necessity 
greatly  reduce  wages,  and  i)0ssibly  wipe  out  the  indiistries  here.  In 
this  particular  industry  (on  account  of  sei-onds)  a  specific  duty  is  an 
im]»erative  necessity. 

Clenth'nien,  we  sincerely  hope  and  trust  you  will  not  alter  the  tariff 
8o  as  to  disturb  the  wages  or  industries  established  here. 

TH 65 
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Mr.  Payne.  Has  tlii^j  industry  ki'^>w»i  "P  rapidly  within  the  last  three 
years? 

IMr.  KiP.  It  has  ^rown  enormously  in  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Payne.  Was  nuich  done  prior  to  181)0? 

Mr.  ICiP.  There  was  something  done,  but  I  should  say  it  has  increased 
at  least  300  per  eent  since  1800. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  almnt  prices? 

Mr.  KiP.  Tln^  prices  of  goods  have  been  in  some  cases  very  much 
reduced,  as  I  have  just  stated. 

petition  to  the  ways  and  means  committee. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  all  citizens  of  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  and 
knowing  the  value  to  Catasauqun  and  the  country  at  large  of  such 
manufacturing  concerns  as  the  Wabuetah  ISilk  Company  and  the  Tni- 
corn  Silk  Manufacturing  Company  of  Catasamiua  (manufacturers  of 
silk  plushes  aiul  velvets),  resi)ectfully  petition  the  Committee  on  Revis- 
ion of  Tarift'to  readjust  the  tariff  on  silk  plushes  and  velvets  so  as  not 
to  cripple  or  injure  the  large  and  important  plush  and  velvet  industries 
now  in  this  country.  We  understand  the  component  part  of  these  silk 
plushes  and  velvets  is  spun  silk,  which  pays  an  advalorcm  duty  of  35 
l)er  cent,  and  as  the  average  wages  i)aid  in  ICngland  and  (fcrmany  are 
from  $4  to  84.50  per  week,  whereas  the  average  wages  ])aid  by  the 
Walinetah  Silk  C(mii)any  since  it  started  in  business,  three  years  ago, 
have  been  $12  x>^r  week;  and  as  labor  being  one  of  the  ] principal  ele- 
nimts  of  cost  enters  very  largely  into  the  manufacturing  of  these 
goods,  the  present  duty  is  none  too  high  to  cover  the  difference  of  wages 
pai<l  liere  as  against  that  paid  by  foreign  manufacturers.  We  there- 
fore respectfully  j)etiti<»n  the  tariff  ccmnnittce,  in  case  they  lower  the 
tariff  on  manufactured  silk  i)ile  fabrics,  viz,  silk  plushes  and  velvets, 
to  only  lower  same  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  nmde  upon  the  spun 
silk  yarn;  and  if  no  reduction  of  duty  is  made  u])on  the  spun  silk,  wo 
respectfully  requ(»st  tlnit  no  reduction  will  in  that  case  be  made  uik)u 
the  manufactured  goods. 

September  7, 1803. 

w.  a.  bokgek. 
G.  B.  F.  Daily. 

(And  others.) 
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Monday,  September  J8,  1S93. 

STATFSIE!*!  OF  5IR.  JOHX  W.  STEWAKT,  OF  65  AXI>  67  WIIITK  STUEF.T,  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  (.■iiATKMAN :  Before  proceeding  with  my  statement  1  wtmld  like  to 
submit  sam])h*s  of  these  goods  in  order  the  committee  may  be  thor- 
ouglily  familiar  and  know  the  nature  of  the  article  for  which  \v(»  appear 
(exliibiting  same). 

Although  there  are  numerous  ]>oints  whieh  might  be  brought  toytmr 
attention  in  su[»port  of  thei)ositlon  we  take,  we  shall  only  refer  to  and 
em])hasize  the  two  main  reasons  for  our  ai>pearance  in  behalf  of  tlus 
fabric: 


I. 
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(1)  That  the  tariff  legisljition  of  18(H),  whcrehy  the  duty  upon  these 
rooils  was  raised  from  50  per  cent  to  rates  varying  from  100  i)er  cent 
to  KU  per  ceut,  lias  not  successfully  established  the  industry  in  this 
country. 

(2)  That  the  duties  then  imposed  have  been  prohibitive,  and  in  con- 
scijuence  the  Government  has  for  three  years  been  deprived  of  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  revenue. 

This  fabric  first  bepin  to  assume  commercial  importance  in  the  yciir 
188.'),  and  for  years  there  was  a  larp;e  and  increasinjs:  demiind.  The  best 
makes  are  such  a  close  imitation  of  the  more  expensive  and  |>:enuine 
sealskin  that  it  sometimes  puzzlesan  expert,  at  a  short  distance,  to  det<3r- 
mine  whether  a  <j:arment  be  real  or  imitation. 

Althou;;?!!  when  first  introduced  the  article  was  not  within  the  reach  of 
peoi)le  of  small  means,  comiietition  soon  re»ruhited  this;  and  for  years, 
until  the  advent  of  the  domestic  <^oods,  it  was  possibh*  for  women  to 
purchase  a  seal  plush  j^armcnt  of  ^ood  quality  at  a  moderate  price. 

In  the  year  1880  their  nmnufacture  was  begun  in  this  country  by  a 
PJiiladelphia  concern.  During  this  year  the  domestic  product  made 
little  progress,  as  the  buyers  could  not  be  induced  to  place  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  this  manufacturer  to  make  an  acceptable  and  worthy 
article. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1880,  however,  arrangements  were  made 
wh<*reby  more  competent  distributors  were  placed  in  control,  and  from 
this  time  the  df>mestic  article  began  to  assume  somewhat  more  ijupor- 
taiice  in  the  market. 

This  result  was  not  attainedby  the  excellence  of  the  goods  or  because 
they  were  superior  to  the  ibieign  article,  but  owing  entirely  to  the  sale 
pricV*  being  put  sullicicntly  below  that  of  the  foreign  goods  to  temi)tthe 
tra<le  to  the  use  of  what  was  j^erhaps  somewhat  similar  in  appearance, 
but  a  greatly  inferior  article  in  all  resi)ects. 

in  illustration  of  this  we  cite  a  case  related  by  the  agent  of  this 
manufacturer.  Among  a  shipment  of  goods  to  the  west  was  a  certain 
l)ic('e,  upon  the  exaniination  of  which  the  customer  reported  that  it  had 
so  many  faults  he  wished  to  return  it.  Whereuj)on  the  agent  replieil, 
*•  Keep  the  i)i(H'e,  and  we  will  allow  ycm  for  the  damages."  Just  here 
we  would  ex])lain  the  custom  of  the  trade  of  aUowing  one-eighth  of  a 
yard  for  each  bad  damage.  Replying,  the  customer  sent  a  bill  for  live 
yards  of  the  goods,  saying  the  number  of  bad  damages  had  exceeded 
the  number  of  eighths  in  the  i)iece  by  40,  which  is  to  say,  there  were 
280  damages  in  a  i)iece  containing  only  liiO  eighths. 

Although  prices  obtained  J'or  the  domestic  goods  were  below  the 
market,  that  they  were  satisfactory  to  the  manufaeturer  was  evidenced 
by  the  effort  made  to  increfise  the  production  to  the  last  degree. 

We  would  just  here  like  to  emphasize  the  point  that  this  manff- 
facturer  had  been  able  t4)  establish  the  article  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  a  protective  duty  of  50  per  cent,  and  according  to  his  own  admis- 
sion in  an  interview  in  January,  ISOl,  had  begun  their  manufacture  in 
the  year  1888,  at  a  time  when  there  did  not  seem  any  particular  pros- 
p«'et  of  any  increase  in  duty. 

The  sudden  access  from  an  insignificant  business  in  1880  to  one  of 
consi(leral»le  proi)ortions  in  1800,  was  perluips  all  that  was  needed  to 
suggest  that  juovided  legislation  could  be  obtained,  which  would 
exclude  the  tbieign  article  altogether,  prices  couhl  n()t  only  be  main- 
tained, but  advanced  to  the  highest  point  the  buyer  would  endure,  and 
the  entire  demand  of  the  4MMintry  be  supplied  fVom  this  one  source. 
Whether  this  manufacturer  as  the  sole  beneficiary,  upon  this  article 
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was  or  was  not  the  instigator  of  this  troniendoiis  discrimination  a|:^in8t 
the  foreign  article,  we  can  not  positively  alhrni.  We  can,  however,  ]>olnt 
to  his  own  admissions  wiiich  wonUl  seem  to  indicate  very  clearly  that 
he  was. 

In  an  intervfow  with  his  selling  agent  in  October,  ItSiK),  he  stated  as 
follows : 

Th4)  only  concern  ninkiu^  scnl  phialiCH  in  tliiH  conntry  is  J.  &.  J.  Dolison,  and  it  is 
to  tlieir  intercHt  mainly,  that  the  new  tarilV  wiH  wi)rk. 

Upon  being  asked  the  effect  of  the  new  tariff,  he  replied: 

We  bave  lained  our  i>rires  from  10  |mt  eont  to  2r>  nev  cent.  Wo  have  made  25  jmt 
cent  of  all  the  seal  pluBliRold  in  this  country  thisyts'ir.  and  ifnoneslioiildho  im])orted 
the  Dobson'ti  could  8n])ply  tho  entire  demand,  a.s  their  oa])aeity  in  morniouH. 

FoUowing  snch  evidence  wc  also  know  that  the  Fifty  first  Congress 
incorporated  a  j^rovision  in  their  hill,  whereby  tlicsc  goods  should  pay 
a  duty  of  82  and  $3.;">0  per  jMuind,  and  15  per  cent  a<l  val(»reni,  respec- 
tively for  goods  under  and  ov<'r  75  i)er  c<'nt  weight  of  silk.  We  also 
know  that  when  these  rates  had  been  fully  .studied  out  by  those  who 
proposed  them,  they  (*ame  to  the  conclusion  they  had  asked  f(n*  so  much 
that  the  building  of  their  own  construction  would  most  likely  fall  and 
crush  them  because  of  the  inducements  given  to  foreign  manufacturers, 
to  ctmie  here  and  enter  into  comi)etition  wilh  tliem. 

According* ly  the  sale  ageu,t  and  mill  manager  of  the  Dobsons,  called 
at  our  place  of  business,  stated  this  fact,  and  asked  for  samples  of  our 
goods,  with  particulars  of  prices  and  weights,  in  order  that  they  might 
reconstruct  their  re<*ommen(lati()ns,  sso  that  a  new  scale  could  bo 
arranged,  which,  while  being  less  likely  to  t^Mupt  foreign  manufactur- 
ers to  come  here,  would  still  be  sutlicient  to  give  them  all  tliey  wanted. 
It  was  asserted  that  Mr.  Dobson  had  said  **  lie  had  no  doubt  as  to  his 
ability  to  eftV^ct  any  desired  altiaations,  as  he  had  a  very  inlluential 
backing."  This  was  after  the  House  had  i)assed  the  bill,  aiul  we  can 
only  presume  from  what  followed,  that  the  gentleman  i)ossess<Ml  all  the 
influence  he  claimed,  for  we  find  that  in  conference  committee,  the  bill 
as  finally  passed,  provided  for  a  rate  of  >«1.50  and  j?3.5()  per  poun<l,  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods  under  and  over  75  per  cent  weiglit  of 
silk. 

In  order  to  give  theconnnittee  an  idea  of  the  thoughtful  ct.  *sideration 
of  the  framers  of  this  new  schedule — for  themselves — we  subjuit  here- 
with particulars  of  the  advance  in  duties  on  a  few  standard  grades: 
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It  seems  almost  needless  to  state  these  duties  have  been  practically 
prohibitive,  and,  as  this  was  what  this  manufacturer  seemed  to  want, 
we  can  only  pr<'sume  he  had  attained  the  conditions  desired. 

The  old  adage,  however,  *'A11  is  not  gold  that  glitters/'  would  seem 
applicable  in  this  case,  for  before  tlie  close  of  the  year  ISDl,  there  were 
nine  manufacturers  on  the  ground  to  divide  the  spoil,  some  having 
come  from  abroad,  others  already  here,  having  begun  the  manufacture 
of  the  article^  all  induced  by  the  glamor  of  the  untold  wealth  to  be  made. 
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When  we  ask  in  scriptural  terms,  "Lo,  wliere  are  the  nine!''  history 
conii)els  the  following  answer: 

No.  1.  Has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 

No.  2.  Went  into  voluntary  liquidation,  but  has  since  started  in  a 
small  way. 

No.  3.  Has  succeeded  in  selling  his  mill  for  other  purposes. 

Nos.  4  and  5.  Have  retired  from  the  field  in  disgust. 

No.  0.  Is  still  running,  we  believe  largely  beeause  wealthy  men  were 
induced  to  go  into  the  enterprise,  and  do  not  like  to  admit  defeat. 

Nos.  7  and  8.  Have  l)een  running  oft*  and  on  for  two  years  and  a  half. 
No.  7  now  admits  at  a  loss  from  the  very  beginning,  while  No.  8,  accord- 
ing to  admissions  made  by  one  of  the  tirm  to  the  speaker,  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  anything  like  the  degree  anticipated. 

No.  9.  The  original  founder  and  alleged  instigator  of  the  advanced 
duty,  whereby  so  much  loss  has  been  incurred,  told  the  speaker  last 
spring  that  he  had  not  made  a  piece  of  these  goods  in  nearly  a  year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Instead  of  giving  No.  1  and  No.  2,  etc.,  will  ycm  please 
give  the  names  of  those  establishments! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure.  No.  1  is  the 
New  York  Seal  Plush  Company. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  New  York  City  t 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir.  No.  2  is  now  what  is  called  the  Salt  Textile 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Stewart.  At  Bridgeport,  Conn.  No.  3^  is  the  Jamestown  Seal 
Plush  Mills;  No.  4  is  the  Yeager  and  Timne;  No.  5,  the  Astoria  I^lush 
Works:  No.  6  is  the  Wahneteh  Comi)any;  No.  7  is  the  Unicorn  Mill  at 
CataBauqua;  No.  8  is  the  Hind  and  Harrison  Plush  Company,  and  ISo. 
9  told  the  speaker  last  spring  he  had  not  made  a  piece  of  these  goods 
for  iiearly  a  year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Who  is  No.  9t 

Mr.  Stewart.  J.  &  J.  Dobson,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  literary  efliisions  of  these  gentlemen  have  not  been  very  volumi- 
nous, but  we  quote  from  two  letters  given  to  the  public  press  during  the 
year  1892  which,  although  not  hopeful,  are  much  to  tlie  point  of  our 
argument;  the  one  from  which  we  now  quote  having  been  w^ritten  by 
one  of  tha  proprietors  of  the  Unicorn  Mills  to  their  superintendent  dur- 
ing the  time  of  a  strike: 

Apru.  21, 1892. 

Drar  Sir:  Whciicvfir  tbo  weavers  want  to  come  in  a^ain,  on  onr  conditions — that 
is,  we  want  gootl  goods,  and  no  trashy  goods,  as  tlioy  have  made  them  heretofore — 
wo  will  reo])en  the  mill,  bnt  not  before  that,  nnder  any  <'ircnm8tanre8.  This  is  a 
question  of  life  or  death  to  this  ontin^  industry,  conscciuently  Just  as  much  for  ns  aa 
for  the  bands.  There  are  now  largo  stocks  of  snvh  trashy  seal  plushes  of  domestic 
manufacture  held  here,  wbicb  nobody  wants,  and  we  shall  certainly  not  go  t(»  work 
again  to  still  further  increase  them.  If  we  make  better  goods  we  can  get  better 
prices,  and  if  we  make  better  prices  we  can  pay  better  wages. 
Yours  truly, 

C.  A.  AUKFMORDT  <fe  CO. 

And  again  we  quote  from  a  letter  intended,  we  presume,  for  general 
information  under  date  of  September  10,  1892: 

The  domestic  manufactures  of  seal  plush  liavo  not  bad  a  very  easy  time  so  far. 
Seal  plush  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  articles  to  manufacture,  and  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  have  been  sacrifice<l  by  those  who  ventured  into  it,  to  attain  some- 
thing near  that  degree  of  perfection  in  color  and  tinish  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  its  easy  sale,  and  whicb  state  it  a])pears  can  only  be  reached  by  previous 
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lone  an*l  ooBtly  ex]»orioiuo.  Not  everyone,  then,  liaR  snccoodo  d  in  it.  Soon  after  the 
TealBtart  of  thi8  dinicult  imlnstry,  n  few  years  a^o,  l>y  but  two  ftirtorifA.  the  ohnnn^e 
broii;;lit  about  )>y  the  McKiiiley  bill  umde  a  few  of  tlie  Knj^lish  hvh]  )dusb  iiiainifiuv 
tnreni  believe  that  there  was  nothlujo^  more  prolitablo  than  to  tran^lfr  tiieir  plaiita 
hero  and  rush  into  manufacturing  the  articbt  in  this  eonntry ;  ko  tbey  dbl.  Ah  Hoon 
a»  the  new  c-onierH  a])p(;ared  in  the  markef,  with  their  makes,  thr  times  be<*anio 
more  diflieult  for  all.  Instead  of  holdiuji:  ui>  the  market,  as  tlie  tew  starters  hnd  done, 
an  unhealthy  competition  was  inaugurated.  'JMiere  was  a  constant  li^ht  among  tlii) 
four  or  five  mills  lor  prices  and  the  latter  sank  quickly  to  a  h-vel  at  which  now  none 
of  them  ean  live.  As  to  upholstery  nlushes.  the  less  said  about  thiMu  the  better. 
'l^er«^  would  be  Just  a  little  ]»rolit  in  tlieni  for  the  manut'at^turers  if  some.  generuiiH 
hand  wouhl  come  forward  an<l  make  them  a  ])rescnt  of  the  silk  required. 

\Vm.  I)i:r;KNKi:, 
Of  (.-.  A.  Ari*FMrnji»T  &.  Co. 

Following  these  confessions  of  the  niannfaclurers  tlieniselvi'S  comes 
tliis  critieism  iu  the  leading  trade  journal  (h'votrd  to  tlie  cloak  manu- 
facturers, to  wliidi  trade  these  j^oods  all  p): 

No  fabric  has  NulTcred  more  f^om  the  cheajxMiiug  process  tli an  the  seal  plusli  hy 
the  throwing  on  the  market  of  inferior  goods,  the  results  of  the  ex]>eriments  of 
new  mauufueturers.  If,  instead  of  seeing  Jiow  cheai)  they  couhl  make,  them  they 
would  endeavor  to  make  better  goods,  they  would  all  be  more  successful. 

This,  tlieii,  is  the  record  of  what  iMohibitoiy  duties  have  accom- 
plished fortius  industry  in  this  countrj,  and  wc  believe  the  recorded 
facts  as  herein  stated  will  convince  the  members  of  this  <'()niinitteethat 
the  assertion  with  which  we  bcj^an  has  been  abundantly  proved. 

Second.  From  this  phase  of  the  question  we  now  turn  to  the  .^^iec/)!!!! 

Eoint  named,  viz,  that  the  duties  imposed  by  the  McKinley  act  have 
een  ])rohibitive,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Tnited  States  Govern- 
ment has  been  deprived  of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  revenue  for 
the  past  three  yeiirs. 

There  are  three  consuhir  districts  from  whicth  th(»se  ^oods  come,  viz, 
Manchester,  iluddcrsfichl,  and  BradfonI,  the  latter  i)roduciug  by  far 
the  larpjest  quantiti^'s.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
full  re])nrtsof  exports  from  the  -Manchestcqand  lludderslield  districts, 
but  we  append  tiffures  from  the  Ihadfortl  consulate  showing;  the  total 
amounts  ex])orted  fnun  that  district  durinj;  the  years  named,  and  to 
these  amounts  we  have  added  the  exjKUts  from  the  otlu^r  two  districts 
for  such  years  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  ligures  for,  with  esti- 
matiHl  aniounts  for  years  1886  to  1889. 

Amount  of  exports  »efl/ j)?i(«/ir»  ohtH'niahle  from  Jinulfordy  Manchester,  antl  Jfnddersficld, 

yturs  ISSo  to  ISO.Jj  inrluvirv. 
Bradford: 

iss.-) $<y=J7,  r)in.  11 

issti i.:5:l',  iT(>.;w 

18«7 l.iMvS.JK^T.yl 

1888 L\t5o:{.  •_'():$.  r>7 

1881) i,i):w.s(>:..  ir> 

ISfMl L>,i»31,  nM>.24 

Manchester  and  Hudderslield,  l88,V8i» 1,  'Mi},  '.V22.  Ii7 

iL'..'nr..r».ir».0!» 

Duty  derived  at  cdd  rat<^  vO  per  cent <>.  L*r»2,  772.  r».' 

Avera/^e  annual  revenue,  old  rate s);l,  012, 128. 75 

Bradford: 

ISJU l!M.s»{:^.:i7 

18112 ^cv^il7:{.  u 

Manchester  and  Iluddersfield,  1801-'92 107.  2 1 2.  'M\ 

AK\  ()4S.  87 

Kstimated  duty  derived  at  new  ra tea 3(K^  78(5.  oO 

Average  annual  revenue,  new  rates 181. 803.  25 

Total  loHB  of  revenue  for  the  years  181)()-'d:i  at  above  average  ...    2, 580, 706  60 
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With  these  figures,  which  s^ieak  for  themselves,  we  close  our  case,  and 
trust  that  the  honorable  members  of  the  connnittee  will  deem  it  wise 
and  find  it  expedient  in  framing  their  new  bill,  to  make  such  changes 
as  will  be  more  equitable,  and  we  believe  more  profitable,  to  every  one 
interested  in  the  goods. 

I  notice  in  the  Friday  morning's  paper  that  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  American  plush  mills  had  been  here,  and  I  cut  out  that  pax)er  just  a 
sentence  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on. 

FOREIGN  AGENTS  AT  WORK. 

He  had  been  informed  that  Lister  &  Co.,  an  EngUsh  manufacturinfi^  firm  had  sent 
an  agent  to  tho  United  States,  who  is  now  in  this  country,  exerting  his  influence  in 
Yurious  ways  in  favor  of  lower  rates. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  I  am  and  have  been  for  some  years  the  selling 
agent  t)f  Messts.  Lifter  &  Cor"*  If  I  was  sfent  here  by  them  all  I  can  say 
is  that  they  were  men  of  great  foresight,  because  I  arrived  in  this 
country  the  27th  of  May.  1856,  on  the  comer  of  Bleecker  and  Houston 
streets,  New  York,  and  so  far  as  Messrs.  Lister  &  Co.  having  sent  any- 
body here  to  influence  legislation,  I  pronounce  it  utterly  fSse  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form;  the  only  efibrt  which  is  being  made  is  by  the 
speaker  before  you  this  morning. 

Mr.  Payne.  Messrs.  Lister  &  Co.  are  not  interested  in  it  then  I 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  did  not  say  that  at  all, 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  they  do  not  know  you  are  here. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  told  them,  and 

Mr.  Payne.  They  approved  it! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  published  tables  of  imports  of  goods? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  am. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  did  not  you  consult  that  in  making  your  compari- 
son! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  presume  you  refer  to  the  Treasury  statistics? 

Mr.  Pay^ne.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  ttie  Treasury  does  not  specify  these  goods  dis- 
tinctly enough.  It  does  not  give  specifically  the  particular  articles 
clearly  and  distinctly  enough  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  I  see  by  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
under  the  head  of  silk  goods,  enumerates  velvet,  containing,  exclusive 
of  selvages,  less  than  75  per  cent  in  weight  of  silk;  that  is  a  sufficient 
description! 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  comes  in  under  this  paragraph! 

Mr.  Stew^art.  That  is  the  only  distinction.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion I  received  from  the  Treasuiy  officials;  that  is  to  say,  they  do 
not  distinguish  as  to  the  character  of  the  goods  and  only  distinguish 
as  to  certain  goods  which  are  all  under  the  same  rate  of  duty.  Now 
velvets  are  taxable  or  dutiable  at  exactly  the  same  rate  of  duty  this 
article  is,  and  the  consequence  is  when  tliey  make  up  their  figures  of  the 
imports  of  velvets  and  plushes  they  are  all  groui>ed  together,  so  really 
the  figures  we  get  from  them  do  not  pertain  accurately  to  this  one  par- 
ticular article,  which  is  simply  one  of  a  class. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  see  that  the  imports  of  181)1  of  these  frabrics,  after 
the  Gth  of  October,  amounted  to  $2,250,000,  and  that  the  revenue 
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ras  $1,705,000,  and  that  the  avera^ro  duty  was  74.27  per  cent,  and  that 
a  1892  the  imports  were  2,500,000,  in  romid  li^ures,  and  the  duty  col- 
Bcted  was  $1,850,(H>0,  and  th«^  averajfe  duty  was  75  per  cent  on  the»o 
rtides,    Tliat  includes  the  articles  of  which  you  have  been  speakingf 

Mr.  Stewaht.  Yea,  sir;  I  presume  it  <loes. 

Mr,  Payne.  Now,  1  did  not  quite  understiind  what  you  said  in  ref 
reuce  to  the  factory  at  Jamestown;  did  you  claim  they  did  not  make 
ood  goods? 

Mr.  Stewart.  What  I  said  was  this  one  had  sold  their  mill  for  other 
mrposes. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  goods  they  made  were  good  goods! 

Mr.  Stewakt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pay'^ne.  They  did  not  make  good  goods  there . 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  it  was  under  the  management  of  one  of  the 
iisters? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  not  except  the  New  York  Tribune,  previous 
0  the  election 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  I  did  not  refer  to  the  New  York  Tribune.  I  have 
oen  to  Jamestown  myself  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Do 
ou  say  thjit  one  of  the  Listers  did  not  come  hero  and  purchase  the 
round  and  build  himself  a  house  at  the  same  time  he  was  building  a 
iKitorj',  and  that  one  of  his  superintendents  did  not  come  over  from  the 
iisters  and  also  build  a  house  at  the  same  time  he  was  building  a  fac- 
Dry  when  they  went  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  want  to  say 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  to  know  if  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  wull  tell  you  as  far  as  I  know  wiiat  are  the  absolute 
lets. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  is  a  fiict! 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  fact;  but  I 
•elieve  it  is  not  one. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  that  these  goods  they  made  were  manufactured  by 
lie  same  i)roce8s  by  which  they  were  manufiictured  by  Lister,  the  same 
rm  which  you  represent,  in  England! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  presume  so;  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  presume  they  were  mauufii(;tured  by  the  same 
rocess.    When  did  the  Listers  sell  this  mill  for  other  purposes! 

Mr.  Stewart.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  refer 

Mr.  Payne.  When  was  this  mill  in  Jamestown  sold  for  other  pur- 
oses! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Before  the  Listers  you  refer  to  came  to  this  country  at 
11,  and  it  is  another  mill  entirely. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  another  mill  entirely;  then  you  have  not  spoken 
bout  the  mill  Lister  wa><  connected  with  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  Listers  being  there  and 
only  try  to  speak  of  such  things  as  I  have  knowledge. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  not  the  Listers  come  here  immediately  after  the 
assage  of  the  t^iriif  act  of  1890 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  failed  in  1800  in  England. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  not  the  Listers  C(mie  here  immediatcly- 


Mr.  Stewart.  1  saw  in  the  newspapers  there  was  a  man  by  the  name 
f  Lister,  who  had  been  a  manufacturer  of  this  article  in  England,  and 
!;  was  stated  he  was  going,  or  had  come,  and  he  was  going  to  have  a 
lill  iu  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article. 
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Mr.  Paynb.  So  that  the  mill  that  was  sold  in  Jamestown  was  sold 
before  the  tarift*  act  of  1*  00,  under  a  low  duty? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Payne,  How  many  of  these  failures  were  there  before  thi«  taiift' 
tictof  1890  T 

Mr.  Stewart.  None  of  them.  I  stated  hero  there  was  only  one  fac- 
tory making  a  seal  plush  in  this  country  before  the  tariff  bill  of  1890 
was  passed. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  there  was  only  one  making  seal  plushes  before 
1890! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  reasserted  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  was  this  Jamestown  mill  t 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  there  was  one  factory  prior  to  1890  making 
])]u8heB.  You  distinguibh  between  seal  plushes  and  I  take  in  plushes 
coming  under  this  75  per  cent  duty! 

Mr.  Stewart.  In  this  statement  I  have  made  the  distinction  between 
the  upholstery  plushes  and  seal  plushes.  As  you  say,  they  both  come 
under  the  same  rate  of  duty  and  to  a  cert-ain  extent  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  all  pile  fabrics  and  have  to  be  sheared! 

Mr.  Stewart,  I  am  not  a  practical  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Payne,  Yon  know  enough  about  it  to  know  that  their  process 
of  manufacture  is  the  same  in  that  respect.  They  have  to  go  through 
the  same  number  of  i>roces8e8! 

Mr,  Stewart.  One  article  is  more  difficult  to  produce. 

Mr,  Payne,  Seal  plush! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  idea  is  that  the  people  here  can  not  produce  seal 
plushes! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  so  far  they  have  not  pro- 
duced anything  yet  in  point  of  quality  equal  to  the  better  foreign  make. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  as  much  as  you  care  to  say  on  this  subject! 

Mr.  Stewart,  It  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  come  and  make  the 
statement  that  a  man  can  not  positively  do  a  thing;  I  can  only  speak 
Irom  the  experience  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Tayne.  That  want,  I  suppose,  has  been  supplied  from  abroad, 
for  the  last  three  years!    ' 

Mr,  Stewart.  'Xo,  it  has  not. 

Mr,  Payne,  lias  it  l)oen  driven  out  of  the  mnrket  entirely! 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  <luties  have  been  prohibitory,  as  sliown  by  the 
imports  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  tables  here  do  not  seem  to  confirm  that  statement. 
Under  this  same  dutv  there  seems  to  have  been  an  importation  of 
$2,500,000  of  goods! 

Mr,  Stewart.  My  dear  sir,  I  wish  you  would  take  into  consideration 
this  fact,  that  the  imports  of  which  you  speak,  beginning,  say,  for  that 
year  1891  and  1892,  which  I  think  you  have  referred  to,  includes  velvet 
and  all  other  pile  fabrics, 

Mr.  Payne.  The  seal  plushes  are  more  difficult  to  manufacture! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  they  the  higher-priced  goods! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  this  pound  duty,  practically  an  ad  valorem,  duty  very 
small! 

Mr.  Stew^art.  Only  15  per  cent, 

Mr.  Payne.  And  you  pay  on  the  higher-priced  goods  the  same  rato 
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of  duty  as  velvet,  where,  on  the  lower  chiss  goods  tliey  impoi*t  fk*eely 
agaiii»t  domestic  conipetition  1 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  you  will  understand  that  these  go^ds,  pinsh,  I 
am  Bi)eaking  of,  are  50  inches  wide,  and  they  therefore  can  hardly  oe 
compared  in  poiut  of  value  when  we  say  one  is  j?1  or  A.")  a  yard,  aud 
velvet  which  is  only  18  inches  wide  and  whL<'h  is  sold  at  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Payne.  Those  are  poun<l  duties! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  was  speaking  of  the  price  of  the  goods,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  the  prices  per  pound  are  higher! 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  are  not  sold  by  the  pr)und,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  1  know,  but  calculating  it  on  the  iM)und  you  know  what 
the  price  is  i)er  i>ound,  whether  velvets  arc  higher  or  seal  plusUt 

Mr.  Stew^art.  Only  because  they  weigh  more. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  higher  per  i^ound,  are  they  notf 

Mr.  Stewart.  Ko;,the  rate  i>er  ixmnd  is  the  sante,  one  dollar  and  a 
half  a  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  selling  price  is  higher  per  pound  on  seal  plushes,  is 
it  not  f 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  only  bcifause  they  are  the  lieavier  article. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  do  not  care  wAat  the  reason  is  th(\y  are  higher  I 

Mr.  Stewart.  Because  they  are  the  heavier  article. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  have  any  of  these  factories  failed  in  the  last  six 
months? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No;  only  the  agent  of  one  of  them  told  me  if  it  had 
not  been  for  clever  management  he  tliought  the  manufacturer  would 
have  failed,  and  that  was  during  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  so  of  any  business  ])retty  nuich? 

Mr.  Stewart.  To  sonu^  extent  that  is  (piite  true. 

Mr.  Payne.  Except .  the  importing  business,  of  course,  we  have  to 
except  that  from  all  rules f 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  seems  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  agent  for  Lister  Brothers! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Lister  &  Co.,  limited,  of  Bradford,  England. 

Mr.  Payne.  Were  they  formerly  Lister  Urothersf 

Mr.  Stewart.  Not  as  far  as  I  ever  knew. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  say  that  some  Urm  of  Lister  had  failed  in  Eng»~ 
landT 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  did. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  firm  was  thatt 

Mr.  Stewart,  llenry  Lister  &  Son,  of  IluddersOeld. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  did  they  failf 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  early  in  the  year  1801.  , 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  they  make  the  same  class  of  goods  t 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  they  made  the  same  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  your  firm  of  Lister  &  Co.,  limited,  have  been  able  to 
pull  through  by  clever  management"? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  We  will  see  whether  clever  management  was  applied  to 
both  sides  of  the  water.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  very  few  people 
who  have  suc<'eeded.    This  gentleman  you  refer  to,  who  came  over  hero    ^. 
did  not  succeed  well  there,  as  proved  by  his  failure;  our  concern  did| 
who  are  now  alive. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  factories  are  actually  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  velvet  goods  in  America  now  t 
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Mr.  SfEWABT.  I  do  not  speak  for  velvets;  I  do  not  claim  that  I  have 
any  great  kiiowle<lge  of  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  a  very  large  industry! 

Mr.  Stewakt.  Well,  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  velvet  used, 
and  has  been  for  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  much  manufactured  in  this  countryt 

Mr,  Stewart.  Some. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  not  large  quantities  manufactured  in  this  countryt 

Mr.  Stewart.  There  is  one  manu^turer  who  is  making,  I  under- 
stand, large  quantities  of  low-priced  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  you  do  not  know  much  about  thatf 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not.  We  are  interested  in  that  in  a  small  way, 
consequently  it  has  not  been  my  business  to  investigate  it  much. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  know  .anything  about  corduroy  f 

Mr.  Stew^art.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  .    . 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  your  sales  fallen  off  in  the  last  three  years? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Naturally,  when  I  inform  you  the  duties  have  been 
prohibitory. 

Mr.  Payne.  Tliey  fell  off  because  all  classes  of  velvet  goods  were 
selling  for  less! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Not  on  all  classes. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  your  general  sales  increased  in  the  last  three 
years  of  other  goods  of  all  classea  without  distinction? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir.* 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  they  held  up;  held  theii*  own t 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  has  been  a  small  decrease,  theni 

Mr.  Stew^art.  There  ha.s  been  a  very  large  decrease. 

Mr.  Payne.  Taking  the  whole  sales? 

Mr.  Steavart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  percentage! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  it  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to 
separate  all  the  different  kinds  of  goods  wliich  are  uuule  by  our  people 
and  the  sales  are  lumped  together. 

Mr.  Payne.  Y'ou  know  the  whole  volume  of  sales! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  l^AYNE.  What  were  they  in  18891 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  really  do  not  know  whether  our  people  would  care 
to  have  me  go  into  these  facts,  but  1  may  say  there  has  been  a  very 
large  decrease. 

Mr.  Payne.  W^ill  you  tell  me  the  amount  of  sales  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  1  do  not  think  our  i>eople  would  care  to  have  me 
quote  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  Going  a  little  further  than  that,  will  you  tell  the  profits 
made  on  these  goods  last  year? 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  something  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  in  their 
confidence  to  that  extent.  I  know  they  paid  a  dividend  of  2^  per  cent 
last  November. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  you  do  not  know  their  profit  on  American  sales  last 
year  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  an  idea  of  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  You  refer  now  to  what  period  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  For  the  year  1892. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  got  a  great  deal  less  that  year. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  it  in  1891 ! 
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Mr.  Stkwart.  Owiiif;  ta  lu-iii^in;;  in  new  falirion  we  have  'Been  al 
to  pay  <'.\iK-nsi!.s  and  iniiki'  a  liHlt^  niniK'y. 

iMr.  Pavsi;.  How  was  it  in  18!l(»  1 

Mr.  Stkwaut.  Tlici-e  was  wnne  iimtit  in  the  l)usiiie33. 

Mr.  Pay.nk.  How  innch  * 

Mr.  Stkwaut.  I  really  do  not  n'mombor. 

Mr.  Pavhu.  How  laiu-li  in  IfWfl? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Thciv  wan  jiIkh  winic  inoflt. 

Mr.  I'AVSK.  Uy  "soinc''yiin  mean  a  ;ii«i(!  imiflt? 

Mr.  Stkwaut.  Of  <;iuii-.st',  bccanse  imr  linsint-ss  wns  soinnch  largi 
but  the  1  import ionatc  profit  was  no  greater  in  ISdO  than  in  1891,  - 

Mr.  l*AYNE.  ]lut  von  Biiy  yon  fjot  ii  troud  sulKstuntial  i>rolit  in  18 
and  ISSIU 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  pit  a  fair  vetniii  npon  tlio  business. 

Mr.  Payke.  And  you  could  not  tell  how  ninch,  of  cuursot 

Mr.  Stewart.  So,  sir. 
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Mr.  CnAlUMAN:  I  hiivM  a  short  statonieut  liere  which  I  desire  ' 
read: 

WKDNivsnAY,  Sciiletiihir  20, 1893. 
Sir:  Wc  hoff  loavo  to  submit  a  t^hatip'  of  the  tiuilT,  whieh  we  co- 
pider  the  must  reasonabii^  and  ,iu.-<t  way  to  aihiiil  seliapjie  and  njlk  pi 
fnbricH  of  foi'ciK"  uiaiinliictnri'  into  this  <-onntiy.  Tlie  present  tariff  i 
91. 5U  a  pound  and  15  jicr  ocnt  ad  vnlorein  on  (foods  continuing  lei 
tlum  76  per  oout  of  silk  and  of  $;i,.>0  a  jionnd  and  13  per  ceiit  s 
valorem  ou  {^fKHlseoiitainin};  more  than  7.~>  percent  of  silk  means  a  dal 
of  75  jHT  eent  to  l-'."*  per  eent  ou  goods  which  previims  to  the  McB^ 
ley  bill  paid  only  o»  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  simply  nioims  a  prolubi 
ory  tnritl'on  all  low  qualities  which  are  prineipally  used  by  themiddi 
nii<l  loww  classes.  We  therefore  propose  to  have  the  duty  etianged  1 
$■1  a  pound  aiirl  LI  ]kt  rout  ad  vahirern  for  ptods  containing;  lC88  tha 
7o  per  cent  of  silk,  and  $■'!  a  pound  mid  l.**  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  a 
goods  (?oritaining  more  than  7.j  i>or  eent  of  silk,  pro\  rded  that  tha 
will  bo  no  change  of  the  duties  on  the  raw  materials  used  for  mani 
faetuving  these  gooda.  In  ease  of  a  change  the  ] import  iomite  i)ercen 
age  should  he  taken  oil'  from  the  ixmnd  duty.  Our  ]>ro]iosed  rate  i 
duty  means  «  proti-et  ion  of  ol  to  7.j  per  cent  to  the  domestic  mom 
l;i<'turers,  whieh  eertaiidy  should  lie  and  is  suthcii-nt.  It  ineanii  ■ 
honest  and  easy  wayof  collecting  duties,  such  asuevcr  can  be  obtlUnc 
through  an  ad  valorem  duty,  as  no  miin,  not  excluding  exjicrts,  oa 
give  the  true  value  of  pih-  fabrics  within  Jo  to  l'ii  per  cent.  We  mail 
tain  that  under  the  ailnnnistration  bill  a  specihe  iluty  is  the  oiilypropi 
mode  of  collecting  the  actual  duties  on  pile  fahries. 
Most  resjH'ctfully,  yours, 

FltF.I).  J.  ItEirKR, 
;Max  1>(iki:mkr, 
Committee  appohiteti  h\j  the  New  Torlc  phiith  and  vvlrtf  iwporim. 
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Mr.  Hopkins.  What  is  yonr  business  ! 

Mr.  DoEBMER.  I  am  an  importer. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  At  whose  iustance  do  you  come  before  tlie  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  DoEEMER.  On  behalf  of  the  importers  of  plush  and  silk  velvets 
of  Kew  York. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  whether  the  articles  mentioned  in  your 
printed  address  to  the  committee  are  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than 
they  were  before  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  bill  f 

Mr.  DoERMER.  They  are  higher. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  much ! 

Mr.  DoERMER.  Well,  that  varies  according  to  the  quality  and  the 
degree  of  duty  which  they  pay.  They  pay  now  a  duty  of  $1.50  to  $3.50, 
and  of  course  every  quality  pays  different. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  class  of  consumers  takes  these  goods  f 

Mr.  DoERMER.  They  are  the  middle  and  better  classes. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  These  articles  are  sold  to  the  rich  people  principally, 
are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  DoERMER.  No;  they  are  sold  largely  to  the  middle  classes.  The 
I>oor  classes  took  them  up,  but  the  i)oor  (pialities  are  driven  out  of  the 
market,  so  that  the  poor  class  can  not  buy  the  goods  any  more. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  say,  ''silk  pile  fabrics  of  foreign  manufacture ;'' 
what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  DoEUMER.  Foreign  manufacture,  or  goods  imported. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  say,  ''silk  pile  fabri(!s;"  what  do  vou  mean  by 
thatt 

Mr.  DoERMER.  Silk  pile  fabrics;  all  velvets  and  plushes  are  called 
pile  fabrics. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  whether  any  industries  have  been  started 
in  this  country  since  the  adoption  of  the  law  increasing  the  taritt! 
•  Mr.  ])()ERMER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  irowmany! 

Mr.  DoER^iER.  A  few  mills;  not  many. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  amount  of  product 
or  output  of  those  mills? 

Mr.  DoERMER.  1  can  not  give  the  exact  figures;  that  would  be  pretty 
hard  to  do. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  the  capital!  invested! 

Mr.  DoERMER.  I  do  not  know  that  either. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  emi)loyes  used  in  these 
various  industries  that  have  been  started  since  the  adoption  of  the 
McKinley  biU! 

Mr.  DoERMER.  !N^o;  I  c^uld  not  give  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Turner.  Can  you  illustrate  in  any  way  the  i>rice  of  the  stuff  now 
and  then! 

Mr.  DoERMER.  Before  the  McKinley  bill  we  had  50  per  cent;  after 
the  McKinley  bill  we  had  to  buy  at  125  per  cent  on  a  great  many  cloths. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  anything  to  show  us;  have  you  some  sam- 
ples? 

Mr.  DoERMER.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  show  you  samples  (exhibiting  same). 

Mr.  Turner.  Give  the  price  before  and  after  takin.*:'. 

Mr.  DoERMBR.  This  is  domestic,  and  this  is  tlie  foreign  (piality,  both 
at  the  same  price.  The  domestic  quality  wouhl  cost  to  imi)ort  to  day 
95  cents  and  it  is  sold  in  tiiis  country  at  (>o  cents. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  is  sold  in  this  country  at  05  cents! 

Mr.  DoEBMER.  Yes,  and  even  with  the  duty  of  50  per  cent  we  can 
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not  import  it.    It  can  not  be  made  and  imported  and  sold  in  this  coan- 
try  for  in)  cents. 

Mr.  HopiCiNS.  Yon  say  it  is  sold  in  this  conntry  now  for  651 

Mr.  DoEUMEK.  It  is  sold  now  at  65  rents. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  is  st»l<l  for  less  than  the  import  dnty! 

Mr.  DoEKMER.  It  is  sold  lor  less  than  it  can  be  imported.  That  there 
pays  120  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  sells  for  C}5  cents  in  this  country! 

Mr.  DoEKMER.  That  is  domestic  {roods  made  in  this  country  and 
this  is  foreign  goods  which  ])ays  V2i)  i)er  ctMit. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Bat  the  domesticj  goods  takes  the  place  among  the 
consumers  of  your  foreign  x)r<)duct! 

Mr.  DoEiniER.  I  slumld  say  so;  certainly  it  does. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  it  sells  iiere  tor  (io  cents;  in  other  words,  it  i&.aell- 
ing  for  50  per  cent  of  what  you  claim  the  imi)ort  <lnty 

Mr.  DoERMER.  AVechiim  we  can  not  mannfactnretlie  goods  in  Europe 
and  compete  with  American  manut'actnres  it*  the  duty  was  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  you  want  is  this.  Vou  want  the  American  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  import  duties  so  as  to  l)enetit  your  manufacturers 
in  Europe? 

Mr.  DoERMER.  No,  sir;  what  we  want  is  an  equal  chance. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  claim  that  the  manufacturer  in  Huiope  should 
have  an  equal  chance  with  an  American  who  i)ays  taxes  and  helps  to 
support  this  Government? 

Fred  J.11p:meu.  We  give  the  American  manuliuturer  about  25  per 
cent.  You  take  our  foreign  goods  that  ciist  il  a  ])ound ;  that  would  pay 
about  75  per  cent  duty  to  the  (iovernnu*nt. 

Mr.  DoERMER.  Y'^ou  take  the  i>eo])le  who  used  to  ])uy  these  goods      ■ 
and  they  do  not  buj^  them  any  more.    They  can  not  atVord,  they  wiir  not 
pay  C5,  theretbre  they  can  not  atford  to  buy  the  clot  lis  anymore.     It  is 
nut  sold  any  nuu'c. 

Mr.  HREf'KiNRiDOE.  These  products  which  ^Nlr.  llojikins  talks  abont 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  the  article  to  the  Americim  con- 
sumer f 

Mr.  DoERMEB.  To  the  American  consunuT 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Does  it  come  out  of  the  American  ccmsumerf 

Mr.  DoERMER.  The  American  consumer  has  to  pay  considerably 
more. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  lie  leaves  him  out  of  his  calculations! 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  the  price  of  domestic  i)lush  riseH 

Mr.  Doermer.  They  never  miide  them  betbre. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  you  do  not  know  what  the  price  was? 

Mr.  Doermer.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is,  before  the  adoption  of  that  law  you  gentlemeii 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  American  market? 

Mr.  ItEMER.  There  was  no  manufacturer  making  then). 

Mr.  Hopkins.  But  after  the  adoption  of  the  ^IcKinley  bill  this  prod- 
uct started  up  and  sells  the  article  in  the  market  now  for  one-half  of  .    - 
what  you  claim  the  import  duty  on  them  is — is  tiiat  correct  ? 

Mr.  llEMER.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Bkeckinridge.  Has  that  article  sold  any  liigher  than  before 
the  McKinley  bill? 

Mr.  Kemer.  Yes,  sir.  The  (»ost  of  these  goods  w(^  sold  before  the 
McKinley  bill  was  r>7,  and  we  can  not  import  tiiem  nowj  it  would  be 
128  per  ceul  on  that  one  quality  alone. 
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IVfr.  Breckinbidob.  Do  not  you  know  wliat  tliey  are  selling  for  in 
the  stores! 

Mr.  Remer.  There  are  none  imported. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  know  what  their  equivalent  is  selling 
for,  about  t 

Mr.  Remer.  One  dollar. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  W^hat  was  it  selling  for  before! 

Mr.  Remer.  Seventy-five  cents. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  they  equivalent! 

Mr.  Remer.  No,  the  American  goods  are  better. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  better  one  is  sold  for  a  dollar  than  the  one 
for  75  cents! 

Mr.  Remer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Then  they  come  to  the  value  of  our  money! 

Mr.  Remer.  They  could  come  to  the  value  of  our  money,  but  all  we 
want  is  just  a  chance  to  bring  the  goods  in. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  do  not  contend  the  American  consumer  is 
getting  his  money's  worth,  but  what  you  want  is  an  import  duty  fixed 

so 

Mr.  Remer.  So  we  could  bring  this  in. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  you  want  is  your  manufacture  brought 
sharp  up  to  that  quality  of  American  manufacture! 

Mr.  Remer.  No,  we  will  give  them  25  per  cent,  we  will  give  them  75 
per  cent  instead  of  50.    All  we  ask  is  to  give  us  the  chance. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  do  you  pay  laborers  in  the  production  of 
this  kind  of  an  article  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Remer.  They  vary  from  3  jnarks  according  to  the  demand  for  the 
goods. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  the  price  paid  the  same  class  of  labor 
in  this  country! 

Mr.  Remer.  One  dollar  and  $1.50.  The  difiference  is,  some  lines  work 
girls  in  these  factories.  They  are  mostly  girls  who  run  the  looms  in 
Europe.  • 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  percentage  would  be  the  diflerence  of 
the  labor  cost  between  Europe  and  here! 

Mr.  Remeb.  As  between  Europe  and  here! 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  On  these  articles. 

Mr.  Remeb.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly. 

Mr.  Breckinbidge.  You  pay  firom  50  to  75  per  cent  less  for  labor! 

Mr.  Remeb.  About  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bbeckinridge.  Does  your  labor  produce  as  much  for  each  dol- 
lar it  receives  as  here! 

Mr.  Remeb.  Ko  ;  they  make  more  here.  The  labor  will  do  more  work 
here  than  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  for  the  same  class  of  work! 

Mr.  Remeb.  They  will  do  more  here  than  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  pay  50  jmr  cent  less  for  the  same  amount  of  labor 
abroad  than  is  paid  here! 

Mr.  Remeb.  It  is  according  to  the  demand  in  Euroi)e.  If  the  demand 
will  be  very  great  they  have  to  pay  more  for  weavers. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where  is  your  establishment! 

Mr.  Remer.  Crefeld,  Germany. 

Mr.  Doermer.  The  looms  produce  more  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  development  of  this  industry  since  the  adoption 
of  the  McKinley  bill  has  been  very  marked  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Remeb.  No;  there  is  only  about  live  foctoiies  started. 
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Mr.  Hopkins.  They  arc  fiirnisliing  the  market  with  these  grades  of 
goods? 

Mr.  Eemer.  Only  a  small  amount,  and  there  is  no  demand  for  these 
goods  to-day  to  amount  to  anythiiijj. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  they  are  produciog 
and  putting  on  the  market! 

Mr.  Remkr.  No;  I  wmld  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  DoERMER.  He  can  not  give  the  exaet  figures. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  you  do  not  know  whetlier  tlie  production  has 
be(*ii  a  marked  increase  or  not! 

Mr.  DoEioiER.  We  know  that  the  increase  has  not  been  so  much  as 
people  expected. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  do  you  know  that  if  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  output? 

Mr.  Rembr.  We  can  judge  how  many  h)()ms  each  faitory  has. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  how  many  factories  there  are  manufiEU)- 
turing  this  product  now! 

Mr.  Remer.  About  five. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where  arc  they  located? 

Mr.  liEMER.  One  in  Bridgeport,  two  in  Xcw  York,  one  in  Phila- 
delphia,  and  I  think  there  is  one  in  Paterson  and  one  on  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  tliere  more  than  those* 

Mr.  Kemer.  1  think  that  is  about  all. 

The  OuAiRMAN.  About  how  much  of  a  dollar  of  your  material  is  the 
hiborcost? 

Mr.  DoEKMER.  Which  material? 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  foreign  ])ro(}uct  you  have  there. 

Mr.  DoERMER.  1  couM  not  tell  you  that,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  How  miu*h  of  the  Americtan  faetory  is  the  labor  costf  ■ 

Mr.  DoERMER.  1  should  say  the  difterence  can  not  be  very  great. 
The  lo<mis  here  make  so  many  more  yards  a  <lay  than  the  looms  on  the 
other  side;  therelVne  the  ditrerence  is  not  very  eiiormnus. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Can  you  give  an  a])i)roxiniate  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, of  a  dollar's  worth  of  that  American  material;  how  much  would 
you  supi)Ose  was  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  DoERMER.  Thirty  cents,  1  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  common  grades,  then,  that  are  less  than  76 
per  cent  of  silk,  what  is  the  average  duty,  do  y(m  know  ? 

Mr.  J)OERMER.  The  average  duty  on  the  coninion  goods  is  between 
90  and  1-5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Then  on  every  dollar's  worth  of  imi)()rted  goods 
there  is  a  tax  of  1)0  to  l^.")  j)er  cent  ? 

Mr.  l>OERMER.  Ninety  to  VIV^  per  cent. 

]VIr.  liEMER.  And  some  grades  go  to  135  per  c(^nt? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  taritf  dnty  of  i;$5  per  cent  on  every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  goods,  of  which  you  estimate  tliere  is  30  cents  work  on 
the  original  material? 

Mr.  JiEMER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  say  30  per  cent  is  the  labor;  are  you  a  manu- 
facturer? 

jMr.  DoERMER.  Xo,  sir. 

!Mr.  Hopkins.  Have  you  ever  been  interested  in  itt 

Mr.  DoEMKR.  Ws,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where? 

Mr.  DoERMER.  Not  here;  I  was  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  you  interested  in  it  now  1 
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Mr.  DoEBMER.  No;  but  I  had  a  chance  to  get  a  mill  here  which  was 
offered  to  me,  but  I  would  not  take  it  because  the  duty  is  so  high  now 
1  knew  it  can  not  last. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  you  are  satisfied  this  committee  is  going  to 
reduce  this  so  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  for  anyone  to  invest  iu  it? 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Did  not  you  say  you  declined  to  become  interested  in 
this  business  because  this  import  duty  can  not  last? 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  if  it  does  not  la^st,  it  is  your  judgment  these  mills 
can  not  runf 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  Excuse  me,  I  do  not  want  to  have  our  proposition 
come  that  way.  We  want  to  have  a  duty  that  is  likely  to  be  for  some 
time  and  then  you  will  see  capital  come  forth. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  But  did  not  you  say  you  declined  to  invest  in  this 
business  because  these  duties  would  not  lastt 

Mr.  DoEBMER.  Exactly;  I  knew  the  duty  would  not  last.  I  thought 
it  would  be  changed,  but  I  did  not  know  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  own  a  mill  on  this 
side  of  the  water? 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  That  depends  upon  how  the  change  will  be.     . 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  Are  you  an 
imi)orter,  or  do  you  represent  foreign  manufacturers  as  their  agent? 

Mr.  DoERMEB.  I  represent  foreign  manufacturers,  but  at  the  same 
time  domestic 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  come  before  this  committee  as  the  agent  of  for- 
eign maiHifacturcrs? 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  As  agent  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

Mr.  TuENEB.  Let  him  complete  his  statement;  what  else  do  you 
represent? 

Mr.  DoERMEB.  But  at  the  same  time  we  represent  the  domestic 
manufsictiirers,  the  domestic  mills,  so  I  can  judge  very  well  what  the 
domestic  mills  can  do  in  comparison  with  what  foreign  mills  can  do. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  domestic  mills  do  you  represent! 

Mr.  DOEBMER.  The  Astoria. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where  located? 

Mr.  DoERMER.  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Who  is  the  general  manager  of  the  Astoria  mills,  can 
you  give  bis  full  name? 

Mr.  DoERMER.  I  think  it  is  Mr.  J.  Mattman. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  He  is  general  manager  of  that  mill? 

Mr.  DoERMER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eemer.  If  you  ask  any  American  manufacturer  he  will  say  that 
50  per  cent  is  satisfactory.    Our  proposition  is  to  give  him  75  per  cent. 


PliUSH. 

(Pingnph  411.) 


Kew  York,  September  26th,  1893. 

Sir:  The  undersigned  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  velvet 
and  plush  importers,  respectfully  request  to  have  the  proposed  rate  of 
duty  on  silk  pile  fabrics,  which  was  submitted  to  your  committee  on  the 
20th  of  this  month,  amended  by  adding:  "But  in  no  case  shall  the  duty 
be  less  than  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.'^ 
TH 6a 
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Thepassus  iu  the  original  petition  comnienciug:  ^'We,^  etc,  aliouM 
therefore  read : 

We  therefore  propose  to  have  the  duty  chjiii«x»*fl  to  $1.00  a  pound  and  15  por  cent  ad 
Talorein  for  ^oods  containing  less  than  75  jkt  cent  of  silk  and  $8  n  pound  and  15  pvr 
cent  ud  valorem  for  all  ^oods  containing  more  than  75  ])cr  cent  of  silk,  hut  in  no  case 
ahall  the  duty  he  less  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  pro\idpd  that  there  will  be  uo 
change  on  the  duties  ou  the  raw  materials  UHcd  for  manufacturin;;  thone  i;oods. 

In  case  of  a  change  tlie  proportionate  percentage  should  be  taken  oflf 
from  the  pound  duty  and  the  minimum  rate. 

Trusting  that  our  request  will  be  com2)lied  with,  we  remain,  most 
respectfully, 

Fred.  J.  Kemer. 
Max  Doermer. 


Wo  reoomjnend  a  reduction  on  the  lower  grades  of  24-inch  silk 
plashes  from  the  present  rate  of  duty  to  50,  upon  the  grounds  tliat  these 
plushes  are  mostly  used  by  the  working  classes,  who  naturally  rcijuire 
them  as  cheai)ly  as  they  jiossibly  can. 

We  further  recommend  a  reduction  of  mohair  plushes  from  the  present 
rate  of  duty  to  the  old  rate  of  35  and  10,  upon  the  ground  thsit  the 
American  manufacturers  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  as  nicely  a 
finished  plush,  nor  do  they  give  as  good  a  value  for  a  larger  amount  of 
money  as  foreign  manufacturers  do,  and  that  mohair  plushes  are  used 
principally  by  the  working  classes  on  accxmnt  of  their  durability  and 
good  wearing  qualities. 

We  see  no  reason  for  a  reduction  on  plain  silk  goods  from  the  pres- 
ent duty  of  50  i)er  cent,  and  we  rather  reconimeinl  that  the  same  be 
retained,  as  they  are  used  mostly  by  the  better  classes,  who  can  afford 
to  pay  the  present  values,  and  thus  encourage  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  improve  under  the  present  protection  to  that  extent  that 
American  goods  in  liner  textures  may  soon  reach  that  standard  which 
foreign  fabrics  have  attained. 

We  further  recommend  a  reduction  in  wool  fabrics  for  furniture  cov- 
erings to  the  old  standard  of  35  and  40,  as  many  of  the  cheaper  fabrics 
of  this  texture  and  construction  are  also  used  by  the  working  i)eople, 
and  that  the  American  manufacturer  has  up  till  now^  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  making  of  them,  only  seeking  to-  make  the  higher 
grades  in  these  fabrics  rather  than  the  lower  ones;  and  as  un<ler  the 
present  tariH'  the  duty  is  as  high  on  one  as  on  the  other,  it  is  natural  that 
the  cheaper  fabric  made  abroad  has  such  a  heavy  duty  placed  upon  it 
that  the  American  workingman  can  hardly  use  them  at  the  prices  which 
they  must  necessarily  bring  with  the  heavy  duty. 

Committee  of  National.  Fiuniti ke 

Manufact1'Ri:ks  Association. 
Leu  Austrian, 

Chairman. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  8ILK, 

(Panifrraph  414.) 

New  York,  Sr2)femhrr  4?P,  ^893. 

SmS:  lam  a  manufacturer  of  silks  in  Emaus,  Ta.,  and  reside  in 
New  York  City.  The  principal  line  1  manufacture  is  silk  iu  the  gray, 
and  converted  alter  woven.  This  silk  is  made  out  of  one  fifth  raw  silk, 
which  is  free  of  duty,  and  four-fifths  schappe  silk,  on  which  there  is  a 
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duty  of  35  per  cent.  Labor  and  expense  are  about  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  the  material.  These  goods  are  largely  imported,  and  are  sold  at 
lower  prices  in  this  Tuarket  than  our  domestic  goods  can  be  sold  for, 
although  on  these  foreign  goods  there  is  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  our  competition  is  only  balanced  by  the  fact  that  our  Amer- 
ican silks  are  more  reliable  and  better  made  than  these  foreign  silks, 
therefore  bought  by  exi)erts  in  preference,  although  competition  is  very 
keen  and  fails  in  many  cases. 

Heretofore  I  imported  these  goods  from  Lyons,  but  a  year  ago  I  built 
a  mill,  thereby  giving  employment  to  all  the  female  help  in  the  town 
and  suburbs,  and  quite  a  number  of  males.  I  had  them  t<aught,  and 
they  are  now  reliable  weavers.  Should  the  duty  on  this  class  of  goods 
be  lower^l,  it  would  cause  me  to  stop  manufacturing  in  this  country  and 
import  again,  as  I  did  heret<)fif)re.  The  town  of  Emaus  has  suffered  a 
great  deal  from  not  having  employment  fuv  women,  only  for  men  who 
are  working  in  the  iron  works,  et<5.  Their  wages  for  their  daily  labor 
alone  are  hardly  sufficient  to  suppoit  their  families.  Since  I  located 
there  prosperity  has  naturally  sprung  up»  and  it  would  be  a  great 
calamity  to  these  people  should  they  be  deprived  of  their  daily  earnings. 

Although  this  class  of  goods  is  one  of  the  cheapest  manufactured, 
nevertheless  they  are  as  much  a  luxiury  as  any  silk  made.  They  are 
used  entirely  for  draperies,  etc.  I  wish  to  call  the  special  attention  of 
your  honorable  committee  to  the  fact  that  these  silks  can  not  be  classi- 
fied with  the  higher  grades,  for  the  reason  that  the  better  goods  are 
made  entirely  out  of  raw  silk,  on  which  there  is  no  duty,  and  the  labor 
is  the  same,  and  therefore  only  nominal  in  comparison  with  this  cheap 
grade  I  quote,  and  injustice  to  all  the  nianufactujers  of  this  class  of 
goods  in  this  country  it  ought  to  be  put  on  a  fairer  basis  to  meet  com- 
petition a  little  more  freely,  either  by  advancing  the  duty  on  cheap 
grades  or  by  lowering  the  duty  considerably  on  8chapi)e  silk,  which  is 
classitied  as  snigle  thread,  imported  on  paper  tubes  ready  to  i)ut  into 
the  shuttle  for  weaving,  and  can  only  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  identified  with  spun  silk,  which  is  manufactured  to 
quite  an  extent  in  this  country  and  used  for  various  other  purposes. 

All  of  wliich  I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  your  due  consideration, 
and  remain  respectfully, 

Paul  Gumbinneb. 
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WOOD  PUIiP. 

(Pftra^rapli  416.) 

The  manufacturers  of  wood  pulp  would  respectfully  submit  tlie  fol- 
lowing statement: —  » 

The  duty  on  wood  pulp  under  the  present  law  is  specific  and  fixes 
the  rate — 

Per  ton. 

On  ground  wood  pulp,  dry  weight $2. 50 

On  chemical  wood  pulp,  dry  weight  (unbleached) 6. 00 

On  chemical  wood  pulp  (bleached) 7. 00 

The  duty  was,  before  the  present  law,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
the  new  law  did  not  increase  or  lower  the  duty;  it  was  clian<?ed  to 
the  specific  form  to  prevent  the  undervaluation  which  was  found  to  be 
going  on  to  a  large  extent. 

The  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  in  this  country  is  comparatively  new: 
it  began  in  a  very  small  way  about  1870.  It  has  grown  very  rapidly 
since  that  time,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  change  from  the  use  of 
rags  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  to  the  use  of  wood  pulp. 

The  committee  will  observe  that  the  present  duty  is  among  the  low- 
est imposed  upon  *any  article  of  importation,  and  does  not  wholly  com- 
pensate for  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  in  this  country  and 
other  competing  countries,  as  shown  by  the  constantly  increasing  im- 
portations.   (See  accomi)anying  tables.) 

There  were  imported: 


Year  ending. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tear  ending. 

Tons.    [     Value. 

In  Jane  30, 1886 

IS,  000 
y'i,  000 
\i9,  :i49 
45,  857 

$1, 165, 107  ! 
1,510.700  ' 

1 

In  June  30. 1890 

48.889       $1,826,080 

1887 

1*41)1 

48,513         1, 902.C89 

1888 

1892 

41,118         1,820,143 

1889 

1833 

6:i,  505        2, 908, 884 

It  will  thus  be  seen  by  these  figures  that  the  duty  is  practically  a 
revenue  duty. 

These  importations  are  chiefly  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Austria,  and 
Canada. 

Mechanical  wood-pulp  fiber  is  produced  by  grinding,  which  requires 
heavy  and  expensive  machinery  and  large  water  i>ower.  Chemical 
fiber  is  produced  by  the  use  of  chemicals  and  steam,  and  also  involves 
an  extensive  and  still  more  costly  plants.  In  either  product,  an  outlay 
for  mill  and  machinery  of  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  for  each  ton  of  the 
daily  product  of  a  mill  is  required,  according  to  the  permanency  of  the 
machinery  and  structures. 

The  production  and  use  of  mechanical  wood-pulp  began  about  18G8. 
The  manufacture  and  use  of  chemical  wood-pulp  fiber  began  at  an  earlier 
date,  but  was  confined  to  one  or  two  mills  in  Pennsylvania,  until  its 
manufacture  and  use  became  more  general  between  the  years  1870  and 
the  present  time. 
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Both  of  these  processes  were  subject  to  jiatents,  all  of  which  liave 
now  expired.  The  introduction  and  use  of  these  libers  were  slow  and 
difficult,  there  being  a  great  prejudice  among  paper  nianufactnrers 
against  adopting  them,  and  among  i)aper  consumers  against  using 
))aper  raadefrcMu  wood  fiber.  After  a  trial  had  been  made,  and  prcga- 
dice  removed,  the  manufacture  and  consumption  increased  ra]>idly  until 
it  has  now  reached  the  enormous  daily  production  and  consumption  of 
about  3,100  ton* 

The  pulp  mills  are  located  in  twenty-nine  ditfcrent  States,  and  eui- 
l)loy  capital  to  the  amount  of  at  least  ^00,000,000,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing tiible: 

Total  daily  product  of  wood  pulp  in  the  Vnittd  .S/«/m. 


Stato. 


Califoniia 

Colorado 

Conucoticiit 

Ddawarv 

fic*or):ia 

niiuois 

Indiuna 

Kcntuoky 

If  aim* 

Hlchigan 

Hinnesota 

Uaiyland 

Uaasaoliuactts . . 
liew  HaitipAbiro 
Kew  Jersey 


Mncliaiii- '  CliCTiii- 
<-al.  cal. 


Ton*. 
lU 
12 


loj 

gd) 

10 
316 


Jon*. 
20 

4 
G 

2r. 


Stat*'. 


10 
13 

132i 


35  ' 
10 

U 


•20 

(5r> 

CO 

6 


Mirliijran 

Is'i'W  York 

North  CuruliiKi. 

Ohio 

Oin'^^on 

IViinMNlvniiin  .. 
South  Cnroliiia . 

Teiiri08S»ot' 

I   ViTIUOIlt 

■  Virginia 

,  We«t  N  rr;iinia  . 
Widcoiisiu 


Mechani- 
cal. 


Tont. 
2 
871| 

^^ 

25 
37J 


6 

29 
236 


1»,  U'J9 


Chftmf- 
caL 


so 

171 


10 


18 
10 
15 
80 
148| 


I.IM 


The  ycarhj pi'odudion  of  \cvod pulp  fOur. 


Tons. 


Yalne. 


Ground  woo<l  fiber <JOS.o«iO    fl5,300,000 

Chemical  wood  fiber :;4.'.,  OoO  :    17, 910, 000 

I  

Total l»r»3.000  '    33,219,000 

__^^^         1  I 


Cost  of  la1>or  to  produco  the  sanio $23, 2S3. 800 

Chemicals  (dutiable),  linu*,  iutiTest  on  ]>lant,  iii4urai)re,  taxes,  wood  on  the  8t iinii> 0, 965,700 

Total  value  of  yearly  product 33,819,000 

The  number  of  men  employed  and  cost  of  labor  (embraces  the  cat- 
ting, hauling,  and  preparation  of  the  wood,  as  wt'll  as  the  men  employed 
in  the  various  establishments.  In  the  United  Status  no  women  or  boys 
are  employed. 

The  wood  pulp  industry  employs  fully  07,000  men  in  this  country, 
affording  sui>port  to  over  .*^5,000  persons. 

Competition  has  reduced  the  price  of  chemical  wood  fiber  from  7 
cents  i)er  ])ound  in  1870  to  2J  cents,  and  ground  wood  liber  from  4} 
cents  in  1870  to  IJ  cents,  now  the  selling  price  delivered  at  the  mills. 

The  raw  material  used  in  the  production  of  this  liber  is  wood,  and 
its  value  in  the  forest,  or  in  the  stump,  so  called,  is  small,  estimated 
from  75  cents  to  $1  per  cord,  which  is  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  pulp. 

There  are  few,  if  any.  manufactured  products  in  this  country,  the 
cost  of  which  is  so  largely  made  up  of  labor  as  wood-pulp  fiber. 
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The  cutting  and  transportation  of  the  wood  to  the  mill,  its  prepara- 
tion at  the  mill  and  the  skilled  labor  employed  in  its  manufactarc,  con- 
stitute fally  70  per  cent  of  its  value,  or  a  much  larger  i)er  cent,  if  you 
follow  the  labor  cost  into  coal  and  other  materials  entering  into  its 
manufacture,  the  balance  representing  imported  chemicals,  lime  (a 
native  product),  the  interest  of  the  money  invested  in  the  plant,  in- 
surance, tuxes,  repairs,  etc. 

We  wish  here  to  especially  call  your  attention  to  ^  very  important 
fact  connected  with  the  manufiwiture  of  wood-pulp  fiber  in  this  country, 
which  is,  that  some  of  the  principal  woods  (poplar  and  cotton  woods) 
used  in  its  manufacture  are  of  very  little  value  for  other  purposes, 
being  of  too  inferior  a  growth  to  be  considered  even  of  value  for  fuel. 
They  grow  profusely  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  have  a  very  rapid 
growth,  reaching  their  maturity  in  a  few  years,  then  going  to  decay 
unless  used. 

Therefore  to  encourage  the  transfer  of  this  large  and  growing  in- 
dustry to  Korway,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  Canada,  where  they  have 
cheap  labor,  cheap  wood,  and  water  power,  not  only  deprives  our 
l)eople  of  a  large  capital  investment,  a  large  number  of  laborers  of 
employment,  but  our  farmers  and  landowners  of  a  ready  market  for 
their  inferior  woods. 

Wood  pulp  is  manufactured  extensively  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Canada,  countries  having  cheap  wood 
and  water  power,  cheaj)  chemicals,  and  cheap  labor.  At  present  the  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  is  most  affected  by  competition  with  these 
countries. 

Canada  has  extensive  forests,  abundant  water  power,  and  cheaper 
labor  than  our  own,  and,  lying  along  our  border,  will  absorb  this  indus- 
try if  the  tariff  is  reduced. 

Norway  and  Sweden  have  also  special  advantages.  Labor  is  very 
cheai) — about  one-third  our  own;  inexhaustible  water  powers  and  for- 
ests; easy  and  cheap  communications  with  the  shippiiig  ports,  such  as 
Christiania  and  Gothenberg,  whence  low  freights  are  obtained  to  Ameri- 
can ports. 

Finland,  with  its  numerous  lakes,  its  extensive  forests,  its  labor — 
cheaper  far  than  in  Sweden  and  Norway— and  its  low  water  freights  to 
this  country,  eitlier  direct  or  by  way  of  London  or  Hull,  will  become 
another  formidable  comi>etitor. 

Wood  delivered  at  the  mill  in  Finland  costs  from  $1.90  to  $2  per  cord ; 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  form  $2.90  to  $3;  in  the  United  States,  from 
(5  to  $9. 

The  chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  fiber  are  cheaper 
in  these  countries,  having  free  admission  into  Norway  and  Sweden. 

In  Finland  the  labor  employed  in  pulp  mills  costs  from  25  to  30  cents 
I>er  day.  In  pulp  mills  in  Norway  and  Sweden  the  men  are  paid  from 
30^  50  cents  per  day.  A  large  number  of  women  are  also  employed  at 
from  about  12  to  20  cents  per  day.  In  the  United  States  no  women  are 
employed. 
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Comparative  exhibit  of  wa<;cs  paid  to  lii-lp  h\  ciicmical  pulp  mills  in 
the  Uuited  States,  Gerinauy,  aud  Austria: 


Foreman  iu  diccbtor  room. 

>'i)n>iiian  lu  aclil  T*^*m 

Fureniuii  in  nmrhiuu  room 

yoreiiian  Id  wood  nioiA 

Cookers 


Acid  makers  — 
\Vo4Ml-ru<»m  Idclp. 

Keimir  mcu 

Uiit-biziists 

Pi  purs. 


CanM?ntcrs» 

HilUriRlit 

Brick  masons 

Lcatl  burners 

liliU'kftmiths 

Common  labor 

Common  labor  yard 

Women 

Ckildn-n 


I'nilcd 
Stilt  I'S. 

•2.  OU  I 

:!.uu  I 

L'.T.'i  ■ 

'J.  'rt) 
1 .  rm 

1.50 
'2.  ."»0 

;{.  Hi) 
:(.  M) 

4.00 
4.00 

r».  00 
J.  :>•) 

1.40 
1.40 


(rvnnanv. 


$1.00 
1.00 
.M 
1.  (Ml 
.  7~t 
.00 
.50 

.7:» 

.82 
7"» 
00 
HA 
•J5 
.75 
.57 
.ffO 
.23 
•13 


AuaCrla. 


|0.eB 
.n 

.Oil 
.78 
.43 


.43$ 
.M 
.« 
.61 
.T7 
.M 
LM 
.64 
.83 
.81 
.» 
.18 


For  Austria  the  average  fignres  for  three  of  tlic  laigost  mills  were 
tiikeii.  In  making  the  eomparisoiis,  we  have  taktMi  the  iictnnl  help  em- 
ployed Id  a  large  mill  in  the  United  States,  and  equal  amount  of  help 
at  the  prices  paid  for  help  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Tiie  result  shows 
the  coat  of  a  ton  of  pulp  for  labor  employed  in  niakin;^  the  pulp  in  the 
United  States  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  labor  of  cutting  and  hauling 
the  wood)  to  be  $13.27  per  ton,  and  in  Germany  §  1. 1'>  per  ton,  and  in  Aus- 
tria $$3.83  per  ton,  a  difference  of  $8.78  per  ton  as  a^xain.^t  Germany  and 
$10.44  per  ton  as  against  Austria,  which  sliows  that  tlie  duty  of  8G  'per 
ton  does  not  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  iniee  of  labor. 

A  eorresi>onding  difierence  in  labor  exists  in  the  manufacture  of 
ground-wood  pulp. 

In  view  of  the  faet  that  wood  pulj)  liljer  lias  become  so  important  an 
industry  in  so  iimny  States  in  the  Union,  so  reci'iitly  established, 
engaging  such  a  large  capital,  employing  such  a  large  number  of  adult 
laborers  at  such  remunerative  wages,  and  consuming  so  much  wood  of 
so  little  value  for  other  ])urposes,  the  wood  pulj)  interest  respectfully 
request  that  the  present  duty  be  maintained. 

A.  G.  Taink, 
Eepreacnting  the  Wood-ptdj),  Chemical  Fiber,  and  Wood-x^ajyer  Interests, 


PAPER. 

(Paragraph  419.) 

Representative  Sperry.  Mr.  H.  K.  Coffin  was  before  the  committee 
last  week,  and  has  forwarded  his  statement  in  writing.  He  is  intei'ested 
in  the  manufacture  of  tissue  i)aper,  and  has  been  since  the  McKiniey- 
tariff  act  went  into  effect.  He  has  enlarged  his  plant.  He  is  interested 
in  tariff  Schedule  M,  419,  Tissue  paper. 

1  will  state  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Coffin  that  on  the  faitli  of  tliis  schedule 
he  has  enlarged  his  plant,  and  is  making  a  considerable  quantity  of 
paper.  He  desires  that  the  tariff  should  remain  as  it  is.  It  is  now  not 
very  heavy.    He  has  a  fraction  of  the  trade.    He  hiis  attached  to  Ids 
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paper  a  statement  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  showing  that  we  im- 
IM)rted  last  year  1,091,982  jkjuikIs,  valued  at  $185,313,  which  is  a  large 
l)crcentage  of  the  total  amount  consumed. 

WiNDSOB  Locks,  Conn.,  September  19, 1893. 

Deab  Sib:  We  submit  the  following  statement  regarding  present 
tariff  laws,  Schedule  M,  and  so  much  of  paragraph  419  as  follows : 

Paper  known  commercially  as  copying  paper,  filtering  paper,  silver  paper,  and  all 
tissue  paper,  wbite  or  colored,  made  up  in  copying  books,  reams,  or  in  any  other  Ibrui, 
at  8  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  15  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  imports  for  consumption  of  paper  under  this  clause  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1893,  as  per  letter  herewith  annexed,  just  received  from 
Worthiugton  C.  Ford,  Chief  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department, 
amounted  to  as  follows:  Pounds,  1,091,982;  value,  9185,313;  duties  paid, 
$115,156. 

It  is  the  belief  of  ourselves  and  the  other  paper  manufacturers  we 
represent  that  the  500  tons  of  paper  imported  as  stated  above  embraces 
about  one-half  of  all  the  paper  consumed  in  this  country,  of  the  kinds 
referred  to  in  above  paragi*aph  419.  The  remaining  half,  or  500  UmSj  that 
is  made  in  this  country,  is  nearly  if  not  fully  ecjual,  we  believe,  in 
quality  to  the  foreign  manufactured  i)aper. 

All  the  above  paper  enumerated  in  Schedule  M,  paragraph  419,  of 
whicli  there  has  been  made  the  past  year,  in  this  country,  we  estimate 
to  be  500  tons;  none  of  this  paper  was  made  in  this  country  previous 
to  October,  1890,  owing  to  the  prevailing  low  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per 
cent  previous  to  October,  1890. 

Owing  to  the  competition  among  the  paper  manufacturers  of  this 
countrj',  the  present  market  prices  of  these  papers,  made  by  us,  have 
been  reduced  at  the  present  time  nearly  to  the  prices  formerly  paid  for 
foreign  papers  previous  to  October,  1890.  These  papers  enumerated 
in  paragraph  419  are  largely  used  for  special  purposes  by  domestic 
manufacturers,  many  of  whom  are  unwilling  to  change  to  domestic- 
made  goods.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  this,  except  a  dislike  to 
change  from  a  settled  habit  or  from  a  prejudice  to  home-made  paper, 
and  they  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  the  paper  of  the  foreign  make  than 
for  the  same  quality  of  homemade  goods,  although  others  use  for  the 
same  purpose  the  domestic  pai)er  to  their  entire  satisfaction;  therefore 
the  consumption  of  foreign  papers  under  this  paragraph  419  is  a  matter 
of  luxury  and  not  of  necessity. 

We  pray  you  not  to  make  any  change  in  the  duties  collected  under 
paragraph  419,  for  as  a  matter  of  revenue  you  are  justified  to  let  them 
remain  unchanged. 

Under  the  tariff  law  in  effect  previous  to  October,  1890,  the  duty 
levied  was,  we  believe,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  same  pai>ers,  which 
were  classified  with  writing  papers  and  a  number  of  other  papers; 
according  to  foregoing  estimate  that  half  of  these  pai>ers  consumed  in 
this  country  are  of  foreign  manufacture,  we  would  say  supposing  that 
all  these  paiKjrs  were  made  abroad  and  twice  the  quantity  thus  importe<l 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  the  amount  of  duty  collected  on 
these  papers  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  amount  to  $92,656,  which 
is  $23,500  less  than  the  amount  actually  collected,  as  per  annexed  let- 
ter from  Bureau  of  Statistics,  upon  half  of  the  quantity  of  this  paper. 

It  is  believed  by  us  that  nine-tenths  of  the  paper  enumerated  in 
paragraph  419  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  substantially  the  same  value 
l)er  pound;  therefore  the  specific  duty  of  eight  cents  per  i)ound  is  fair 
and  equitable  upon  all  these  papers  as  a  class* 
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We  submit  that  we  liav<'  boon  to  ji  ;^no;it  oxpoiiso  in  putting  in  new 
machinery  into  our  i)aiK'r  mills  to  in:ike  the  spicruil  i>apers  since  Octo- 
ber, 18*,K>/  The  raw  material  used  in  makin;;  tiiese  pa])ers,  sneh  as  linen, 
threads  and  otlier  linen  stock,  is  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the 
present  taritV,  and  nearly  all  this  stock  used  by  domestic  manufactnrers 
is  imported  from  Kuroi)e  al  the  present  time.  That  we  labor  under 
further  disadvantages,  in  that  the  foreijrn  i»ai)crs  manufactures  are 
able  to  secure  from  the  linen  and  tlax  mills  of  I^uroi>e  by  their  long 
business  relations  their  selection  in  their  sn])ply  of  their  raw  nuiteriiu^ 
and  we  are  obliged  to  take  what  we  are  able  to  p-t  through  the  iK^ier- 
stock  imi)orters  of  this  country,  yet  wt*  have  n])  to  this  date  succeeded 
in  supplying  one-half  of  all  the]>aper  used  in  this  conntry  of  the  kinds 
enumeiated  in  paragra])h  410  by  the  difVcrent  consumers  of  these 
])apers,  in  face  of  their  natural  disinclination  to  chanp:e  fnmi  the  for- 
eign only  as  we  are  able  to  convince  them  that  the  ipiality  of  our  papers 
are  practically  as  good  and  the  juices  are  less  than  ])aper8  of  foreign 
manufacture. 

The  paper  industry  of  this  countr}',  in  our  lines  of  manufa<>ture,  to- 
day is  very  much  de]U'essed,  and  two  mills  that  have  n)ade  these  papers 
in  c<mii)etitit»n  with  cmrselves  have  beconu*  bankrupt,  and  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  receiver.  The  prices  at  present  we  are  ^retting  for  these 
papers  are  very  close  ti>  cost,  owing  to  high  wages  we  are  ])aying  our 
workmen,  and  the  item  of  labor  being  such  a  laige  faetor  of  the  special 
kinds  of  pai)er  enumerated  under  iKiragrajdi  11!^ — and  should  you  re- 
duce the  present  duty  on  foreign  i)ai)er,  we  fear  the  result  would  be  dis 
astrous  to  tlu*  i>ap«T  industry  and  w<H'kmen  emjiloyed  therein  in  this 
country,  as  represented  by  ourselves,  therefore  we  hunddy  i)ray  you  to 
allow  the  ])resent  duty  under  i)aragraph  411)  to  renuiiji  unchanged. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

IlEEBERT  TJ.  Coffin, 

(Of  the  firm  of  C.  II.  Dexter  &  Sons,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  who  also 
rejiresents,  by  request,  tlie  Diamond  Mills  J'ai)er  Company,  office  44 
Murray  street,  New  York;  the  Jersey  City  rai>er  Company,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.;  the  Smith  Paper  Company,  Lee,  IVIass.;  all  paper  inanuflw- 
tiirers  of  tlie  special  grade  enumerated  in  Schedule  M,  paragraph  419|  ' 
In  the  present  tarill"  bill  now  in  force.) 


pEPTE^rPER  19,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yonr  roqnoat  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  imports  tn 
coiisiimptioii  (liiriiij:  tlic  yfJir  <Miilinj|:  Jiitu>  30.  18tKl,  ol"  ])ap(;r8  wrrc  uh  foUowH: 

i'npors  known  roniiiH-rcially  as  copyinjj  pa]M'r.  tiltorinj;:  papor,  Hilver  pnpor,  and 
M  tiHsiio  pa]ii'r.  whiti'  or  coIiiriMl,  maiie  np  in  cojiyin;;  hooks,  reauiB,  or  in  any  othar 
lorm:  pounds,  1,()1U,HS2;  value,  $1«5,313}  duty,  $115,15(5. 
Kcspectl'uUy  yourn, 

WOKTHINGTON  C.   FORD, 

Chief  of  Bureau, 
Mr.  H.  R.  CoFFix, 

Witt49or  lA}ck9j  Conn, 
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IiHAF  MBTATi  COATED  PAPERS. 

(P«ngnph  420.) 

BALTrMOBB,  SepUmher  13,  1893. 

Sm:  The  undersigned  respectfully  submits  that  he  is  engaged  in  the 
manulacture  of  paper  boxes  and  sundry  articles  made  from  paper  of  all 
kinds.  Among  the  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  goods  we 
import  largely  of  *'leaf  metal  coated  papers^  subject  to  a  duty  of  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem  as  "surface  coated  paper.''  (See  Schedule  M, 
paragraph  420.) 

My  object  in  calling  the  attention  of  your  honorable  committee  to 
this  article  is  to  simi)ly  point  out  the  facts  that : 

First.  This  paper  has  never  been  made  in  this  country,  indeed  never 
has  there  been  an  attempt  to  make  it  so  far  as  I  know,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood it  will  not  be  made  in  the  near  future,  if  ever. 

It  is  now  made  in  only  one  country,  Germany. 

Second.  Most  goods  that  are  made  of  tliis  article  on  the  other  side 
are  admitted  subject  to  a  duty  of  only  35  per  cent  as  maimfaftures  of 
paper.  (ScheduleM, paragraph  425.)  Hence  adiscTiminalion  ol*  10  per 
cent  against  the  American  manufacturer.  Your  subscriber  i  ospcctfully 
asks  that  your  honorable  committee  consider  the  advisability  of  ad- 
mitting "leaf  metal  coated  papers"  free  of  duty,  or  if  this  can  not  be 
done  to  plat^e  the  American  manufacturer  on  an  equal  tooting  with  the 
foreign  producer  of  articles  made  from  this  product.  I  submit  some 
samples  of  the  paper  and  go'jds  manufactured  therefrom  and  sliall  be 
glad  to  answer  such  questions  as  your  honorable  committee  may  deem 
proper  to  ask  in  elucidation  of  what  is  here  set  forth. 

KespectfuUy  submitted* 

Geoege  Fuanke. 


PAPER. 

(Parsgraph  120.) 


New  York,  Septcmher  21^  1893. 

Sir:  We  beg  to  cull  your  attention  as  briefly  as  i)ossible  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  imposed  on  lith()grai)hic  produc- 
tions, to  the  dithculty  experienced  in  ascertaining  the  market  value  of 
the  goods  abroad,  to  the  constant  undervaluation  b}*^  the  importers 
which  couseciuently  results  in  a  practical  reduction  of  the  duty,  and  to 
the  advisability  of  changing  the  method  of  collecting  the  duty  from  ad 
valorem  to  specific,  and,  incidentally,  to  the  importance  of  the  litho- 
graphic industry  as  at  present  conducted  in  the  United  States. 

the  LixnoaRApmc  industry  in  the  united  states. 

No  accurate  statistics  of  the  lithographic  industry  in  the  United 
States  exist,  as  tar  as  we  are  aware,  but  the  statistics  of  the  National 
Lithographic  Association  (which  embraces  sixty-six  firms  in  twenty- 
two  cities  of  the  Union)  show  that  the  various  members  of  that  associa- 
tion gave  employment  in  the  year  1891-'92  to  r)y\M):\  hands,  and  luwl  a 
capital  invested  in  their  business  of  $7,806,500.    it  is  a  fair  assumption 
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tbat  tlic  association  in  i^iiestiou  docs  not  include  more  than  33}  per 
ceat  of  the  litliograpliic  industry,  many  ot'tli*;  larj^est  est-abJishmenta 
in  New  Yorli  city,  uud  hiiiidrcd»  of  sni;iller  Uniis  tliroiiRlmut  the 
Ubub  Dot  being  memliors  of  t)ie  ass.-^ciatioii,  Ihcrerore  it  uiny  lie 
oftsumed  tliiit  tliu  ra[)ital  inv-CKted  ani'timts  to  nearly  $L'4.(K>l>.000,  and 
the  niiinher  of  iiands  ('iii]diiyfd  t"  1S,(H)»,  Wliilc  this  in  simply  an  eflti 
maU>,  vrv.  arc  mnvinrod  tliiit  it  is  not  far  out  of  t  he  wjiy. 

The  American  Jjitlio^^midiie  ('onipaiiy  alone  i^ives  ('Miid«\in<>nt  ta 
3,005  hands,  lias  an  ]iive»tL'd  capital  ol  $;t,i;iili,iiOO,  and  ptiid  for  hi^bor 
diirinfi  th(i  year  ending  -liine  3»,  LSI):;,  S'I,;«li,lT».!i:i;  tlie  iterccntage  of 
labor  to  the  cost  of  matvrialx  and  labor  beinj;  tLVS  per  eent. 


Paragraph  So.  420  of  the  tiirlff  law  of  1890  provides  a«  follows: 


PapDiB  kDDwn  Riiiiimurniiilly  ax  oiirriii.'p-i'ii.ilml  iiapiTH.  .iikI  iiiiiiiiiriii>tiirt>a  tliereof, 

__.iiitral  ..  .  ,    ,      ,  .  - . 

acoonipaiiying  the  «aiuu],  nml  nil  artii'k-H  prfiiliir'tNl  liiilicr  iit  wbi>ki  nr  in  part  bj 


onrilboAnlH,  lithii;;r]i|ibi(r  prititn  frDiii  iiilhi'r  Htiiiii-  iir  xiiii;,  Ihiilix)  tir  iinl'iiuud  (exoapt 
illuitratiunis  wli^ii  foriniiijif  u  n:irt  ul'  a  ]ii-riiiilii']il.  iii'WHjiiipiT,  i>r  iu  jirinti'd  boon 
■"^  I,  mill  nllortiik'S  prtiiliiriMl  liiiluT  ill  wUr  ■ 


lithographic  pnii-css,  niirl  ptintu(;riipli,  niil<ii;riiiih.  iuid  sirap  iiIIiiiiuh,  wliully  oi-  par. 
tinlly  ni  anil  fact  ured,  Iliirty-tlvo  )ii:r  reutiiiu  ad  valorem. 

It  will  be  noticed  that lithographiu  printm  are  grcnipeil  with  "surface- 
coated  papers,  and  nninnfaetnivs  thereof,  canllioardH,  photo^i-upb, 
autograph,  and  scrap  albums,"  all  of  wliieli  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  35 
jior  cent  ad  valorem,  with  tlie  exception  of  "lilhograiihic  illnstratious 
when  forming  a  part  of  a  i>eri<)dical,  newspiiin-i,  or  in  printed  books 
accompanying  the  same,"  wliich  articles  are  covered  by  i)aragraph  Ifo. 
423  und  are  subject  to  ii  dnty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valoi-eni. 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  "surface  cojited  papers,  and  mana- 
fhctnres  thci^eof,''  and  -'cardboai-ds,"  while  of  iLein.-ielvcs  not  raw 
iiuitcrials.  are  part  of  the  raw  material  U!<cd  in  litlm^'raphy,  and  it 
seems  Inirdly  st^ientilit-  to  impoiiie  the  same  duly  on  l>otii  ttie  raw  uinte- 
rialsaiid  t.hetinislinlprodm't;  while ''pli<it4>grap1i,anr<>^'raph,  and  scrap 
albums"  have  no  possible  connection  with  lilliography,  exempt  that 
Bometiuics  lithograjdiic  printing  is  a  eomponent  part  of  photograph,  or 
autograph  albums,  forniiiig,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  their  cost, 
while  lithography  lias  no  possible  conneetion  with  s<Tnp  albums. 

The  lithogmphic  industry  would  be  fairly  satislicd  with  the  duty  of - 
35  per  cent  ail  valorem,  providing  it  could  be  ci|nirali)y  and  honestly 
colieetod,  although  the  dill'erenees  which  exist  in  the  cost  of  materi^g. 
and,  more  paiticuhirly,  iu  the  wages  paid  to  employes  in  Kurope  and 
in  the  United  States,  would  warrant  a  much  higher  rate.      From  » 
I>nmphlet  eiititUnl,  "Statistics  of  Labor  of  Oernmn  Trades  (Tnions  for 
the  YcuT  18!>I,  Oom]>iled  from  Statements  by  Labor  and  Local  Unions, 
by  Albert  Pioch  and  (Jarl  Sehunnu^her,  Members  of  tlic  Central  Com- 
initte(\  Jterlin,  IHll^,"^  and  from  other  sources,  we  lind  the  following ' 
be  the  average  cnneiit  ratt^  of  wagert  paid  to  litltn^'raphtc  artisans  i 
the  cities  of  Bautzen,  Berlin.  Oivfeld,  Dresden,   Dusseliiorf,  Fraul 
fort,  Halle,  Leijixig,  and  Xeu-Knppin: 


Tmiiir«iT«ni... 


Vuroiuii 


=11 
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The  average  wages  paid  in  New  York  City  to  similar  employes  are  as 
follows:     • 


Crayon  arfcists 
Tranrtf*Tt'r».-. 
Provcni 


Printers 

Fecdem 

Boy  19  and  Apprenticea. 
Foremen 


"Wei'kly 
wages' 

$28.00 
2M.00 
•J6.00 
25.  «2 
9.00 
6.00 
52.60 


IXonrs 
per  week. 


47 
53 
53 
63 
63 
63 
63 


Average  of  the  foregoing  iahlcs. 


Crayon  artiste 

Transferers 

lYovers 

Printers 

Feeders 

Boys  and  apprentices 
Foremeji 

Average 


Germany.  |  ^'''city!''* 


$«.12 

$28.00 

7.00 

28.00 

7.00 

2H.()0 

5.25 

25.02 

2.37 

9.00 

1.12 

6.00 

10.75 

52.00 

47.61 

175.22 

6.80 

2o.01 

Averaging  these  seven  classes,  as  per  above  table,  we  find  that  the 
average  weekly  wages  paid  in  New  York  is  $25.01  against  an  average 
weekly  wage  paid  in  Germany  of  $G.80,  so  that,  ronghly  speaking,  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  lithographic  artisans  in  Germany  is  one-qnarter 
of  that  paid  in  New  York  City  (the  rate  of  wages  thronghont  the 
United  States  is,  with  trifling  exceptions,  the  same  as  that  paid  in  New 
York),  in  addition  to  which  the  hours  of  labor  in  Germany  exceed  those 
of  the  United  States  by  nearly  12  per  cent. 

Similar  disparities  exist  in  many  other  items  which  go  to  make  up 
the  cost  of  production,  such  as  rents,  insurance,  paper,  lithographic 
stones,  inks,  Dutch  metal,  chemicals,  etc.,  all  of  which  cost  more  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Germany. 

For  instance,  take  the  item  of  Dutch  metal,  or  gold  leaf,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  The  European  market  i)rice  of  this  article  is  $1.17^ 
per  pack  of  2,500  leaves,  size  3J  by  3J  inches.  The  American  market 
price  of  the  same  article  is  $3.65  per  pack.  It  requires  2,300  leaves  to 
gild  1,000  inside  cigar  labels,  whic^h,  at  the  European  market  price  of 
$1.08  plus  35  per  cent  duty  on  the  metal  on  the  finished  lithograph, 
would  be  $1.46  against  a  cost  of  $3.36  for  the  metal  bonght  in  this 
market  by  the  domestic  manufacturer.  (The  present  duty  on  Dutch 
metal  is  8  cents  per  pack  of  100  leaves,  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  170  per  cent,  a  rate  which  is  prohibitive  so  far  as  lithograi>hy 
is  concerned.)  It  may  be  added  that  as  far  as  known  by  us,  Dutch 
metal  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Anyone  who  has  had  any  dealings  with  the  custom-house  must  be 
aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  information  regarding  importations, 
the  customs  authorities  refusing  to  give  information  unless  a  definite 
case  is  presented  to  them,  so  that  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  give  as 
many  instances  of  the  undervaluation  of  lithographic  goods  as  we 
would  wish,  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  America-n  manufacturer  to  ascertain 
what  the  market  value  of  the  goods  is  abroad,  as  no  open  market  exists, 


.J 
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lithograpliic  goods  being  almost  invariably  consigned  to  an  agent  or 
branch  firm  in  the  Ignited  Stiites. 

In  the  case  of  lithographed  cigar  labels  we  liave,  however,  been  able 
to  arrive  at  a  very  good  idea  of  wbat  the  market  value  would  be  in 
Germany,  and  in  repeated  instances  have  suec(H^ded  in  having  the 
sworn  invoices  increased  in  vahie.  The  goods  im])ortcd,  for  instance, 
by  Gebriider  Klingenberg,  of  DetnioM,  have  always  been  grossly  under- 
valued, and  although  the  custom-house  authorities  have  added  to 
the  cost  of  production  (as  sworn  to  by  a  member  of  the  tirm  of  Klin- 
genberg) at  first  8  per  cent,  then  18  per  cent,  subse(|uently  28  percent, 
and  at  last  38  per  cent,  to  the  declared  cost  of  production  (see  letter 
of  Consular  Agent  George  If.  Murphy,  Exhibit  No.  1),  the  goods  are 
still  imported  and  invoiced  to  their  agents,  ^lessrs.  Kckmeyer&  Co.,  of 
New  York  City,  at  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  a  fair  foreign  nuirket 
value. 

As  an  illustration,  on  their  originjil  invoice  of  May  24, 1893  (see 
copy  annexed,  Exhibit  No.  2),  they  gave  the  cost  price  of  the  inside 
label,  "  August  Belmont,"  as  18.38  marks,  say  ^  iS>\^h,  and  of  '^August 
Belmont "  outside  label  as  8.14  marks,  say  $2.03 j,  or  a  total  of  20.63 
marks,  or  $6.()3.  This  valuation  was  raised  by  the  custom-houso 
authorities  on  the  inside  ''August  Belmont"  label  to  28.38  marks 
($7,004)  and  on  the  ''August  Belmont "  outside  label  to  11  marks  (*2.7i3), 
or  a  total  of  30.38  marks,  equivalent  to  $9.84i,  or  38  per  cent  added  in 
all  to  the  declared  cost  of  production  (see  corrected  invoice,  Exhibit 
No.  3)  for  1,000  sets  insideandoutside  labels,  while  the  goods  in  question 
weresold  to  their  customer  in  New  York  at  831  per  1,000  sets. 

Can  anyone  believe  that  there  is  any  such  profit  as  this  in  manu- 
facturing and  selling  these  goods  ?  86.03  being  the  sworn  cost  of  goods 
made  in  Germany  and  sold  here  for  831,  nearly  408  per  cent,  or  taking 
the  raised  value  of  80.84J  sold  at  $31,  it  still  shows  the  fabulous  profit' 
of  315  per  cent,  less,  of  course,  the  duty  of  36  i^er  cent  paid  on  the  raised 
value  of  80.844. 

Apparently  "the  Messrs.  Klingenberg  have  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  consular  agent  at  Hanover  that  there  is  this  immense  profit  in  the 
lithographic  business,  for  in  his  letter  of  June  15  (Exhibit  No.  1,  re- 
ferred to  above),  he  writes  as  follows: 

Un(l(*r  the  law  ak  it  Ktaiids,  I  niii  conviiirud  that  McssrH.  Gobrildcr  Klingenberg 
have  dono  uotliin^;  to  cast  a  Hharlow  on  tliiMr  honcHty.  If  it  is  true  that  tbero  is  an 
immense  ]»rofit  in  this  consignment  business,  the  i'nult — ns  I  pointed  out  in  a  receut 
rej>ort  which  was  forwardetl  t<»  tlie  Department  t»l*  State,  as  an  inch)sure  in  his  dis- 
])ateh  on  the  subject,  by  the  consul-^jom'ral  in  Franklort — lies  not  in  the  dishonesty 
of  the  shi]»per,  but  in  tlie  provi.^ion  of  the  hiw  which  causes  the  duty  on  consiprncd 
wares  to  be  bnsed  not  on  the  price  paid  by  the  jmrchaser  in  America  (as  with  other 
WiU'es),  but  upon  a  foreign  market  value  which,  in  many  cases,  does  not  exist. 

t  It  M  »  -^  «  * 

All  that  remains,  therefore,  is  to  decide  how  nnieh  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
protluction  to  make  Detmold  market  value.  At  first  8  per  cent  was  added;  tho 
spoeial  agent,  Montgomery,  reported  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  IS  per  rent  should  be  added  to  make  the  fair  market  vahie;  subseipicntly  it 
was  de<rided  that  2S  per  cent  must  be  added,  and  quite  reeentlj',  I  am  intormod,  tho 
late  appraiser  of  Xew  York  added  10  per  cent  more,  or  38  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Another  illustration  ean  be  found  in  the  label  "Eaphael,"  which  ap- 

l)ears  in  the  same  invoice,  originally  billed  at  the  same  i)rice  as  the 

''Belmont,"  or  $0.03  per  1,000  sets,  which  was  raised  by  the  custoni- 

honse  to  9i^,Hij^  and  sold  to  their  customer  in  this  market  on  an  order 

lio^Ar  125,000  sets  of  a  duplicate  edition  at  $22  per  1^000  sets  in  and  out- 
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>te  here  that  the  Messrs.  Klingenberg  invoiced  a  first  edition  of 
mont"  labels  on  a  small  order  of  10,000  sets,  which  necessarily 
id^  the  cost  of  drawing,  at  the  same  prioe  that  they  invoiced  a 
icate  edition  of  25,000  sets  of  "RaphaeF'  labels,  on  which,  of 
se,  no  cost  of  drawing  had  been  incurred. 

>r  a  third  illustration  take  the  label  "La  Francesca"  (see  copy  of 
ice,  Exhibit  Ko,  4),  which  is  of  the  same  quality,  workmanship, 
number  of  colors  as  the  two  labels  above  quoted,  invoiced  by  the 
)rs.  Klingenberg  at  $6.93  per  1,000  sets  inside  and  outside  labels, 
h  was  raised  by  the  custom-house  to  $9.21^  per  1,000  sets  on  an 
r  for  10,000  sets,  and  compare  this  with  the  '* Raphael"  and 
gust  Belmonf^  labels,  which,  although  varying  in  the  proportion 
fro  to  five  in  the  size  of  the  edition,  are  invoiced  at  the  same  cost, 
•eas  "La  Francesca,"  which  is  of  the  same  style  and  quality  of 
:  and  was  printed  in  an  edition  of  the  same  size  as  the  "Bel- 
t,''  was  originally  invoiced  at  a  higher  valuation  than  the  "  Bel- 
t,"  but  was  only  raised  by  the  custom-house  to  $9.21f ,  whereas 
^Belmont"  label  wa^  raised  to  $9.84^. 

e  can  further  prove  that  our  claim  of  under  valuation  is  correct  by 
oaportation  of  labels,  "Chariot  design,"  made  by  Schumacher  & 
inger,  of  this  city,  the  labels  in  question  having  been  bought  by 
Messrs.  Jacques  Van  Houten  &  Co.,  of  Rotterdam,  Holland,  from 
ftrm  of  Herman  Schott  of  Rheydt,  Germany,  and  shipped  by  the 
er  to  Schumacher  &  Ettlinger  (see  copy  of  invoice.  Exhibit  5),  which 
^s  the  market  value  in  Europe  of  the  "  Chariot"  label  to  be  $22.50 
thousand,  which  label  is  of  the  same  size,  number  of  colors  and 

of  work  as  the  "Mountain  Rose"  label,  which  was  invoiced  by 
genberg  at  $9.02  (see  copy  of  invoice  annexed.  Exhibit  No.  4),  the 
untaiu  Rose"  label  moreover  being  a  trade-mark  design,  restricted 
le  use  of  one  manufacturer,  while  the  "Chariot"  label,  imported  by 
imacher  &  Ettlinger  from  Messrs.  Jacques  Van  Houten  &  Co.,  is 
»ck  design  sold  to  every  one;  therefore,  the  "Mountain  Rose"  must 
ssarily  have  cost  much  more  to  produce  than  the  "  Chariot,"  on 
Lint  of  the  larger  edition  which  could  necessarily  be  sold  of  the 
ariot." 

mples  and  price  lists  of  Messrs.  Klingenberg,  Wiegand  &  Frank, 
cher,  and  Herman  Schott,  can  be  produced,  showing  the  prices  at 
h  they  sell  labels  in  this  country  ^  they  also  show  that  the  average 
)  obtained  in  New  York  for  a  label  like  "Raphael"  or  "  La  Fran- 
i"  is  $45  per  1,000  insides,  less  a  trade  discount  of  about  one-third, 
130,  while  their  sworn  invoice,  as  raised  by  the  custom  house,  shows 
[nation  of  only  $7.10  per  1,000. 

iny  other  instances  could  be  adduced,  but  we  think  the  foregoing 
lusively  proves  the  fact  of  the  systematic  undervaluation  of  this 

of  lithographic  products,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  all  litho- 
hie  products  are  similarly  undervalued. 

many  lithographic  products  the  cost  of  designing  and  the  x)lacing 
lesign  on  stone,  preparatory  to  printing  (making  the  plates),  forms 
ge  part  of  the  first  cost,  hence  a  second  edition  can  always  be  pro- 
d  much  more  cheaply  than  the  first. 

e  appraiser  can  not  tell  which  is  the  first  and  which  is  the  second 
3n,  neither  can  he  tell  how  large  a  sheet  was  printed,  or  how  many 
ts  constituted  the  edition;  in  fact,  he  has  no  facts  to  guide  him  in 
ing  at  the  cost  or  the  market  value  of  the  goods  abroad;  how, 
»  can  an  advalorem  duty  be  efficiently  collected! 
e  assert,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  no  invoice  of. 
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litliography,  statiiip^  that  the  goods  invoiced  was  a  first  edition  and  in- 
eluded  the  cost  ot*  designing  and  drawing  on  stone,  or  that  it  was  a  sec- 
wid  edition,  has  ever  been  presented  at  the  New  York  custom-hoase. 

THE  REMEDY. 

In  our  opinion  the  remedy  consists — 

(1)  In  placing  lithographic  products  in  a  class  by  themselves,  putting 
^'surface-coated  papers"  and  "cardboards"  in  a  separate  class  and 
^*  photograph,  autograph,  and  scrap  albums  "  wherever  they  may  prop- 
Brly  belong. 

(2)  By  imposing  a  specific  duty  on  lithographic  products  instead  of 
the  present  ad  valorem  duty. 

Doubtless  there  are  difficulties  attending  the  levying  of  a  specific 
duty,  but  these  difficulties  are  no  greater  than  those  existing  at  pres- 
ent, when  goods  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  sold  at  $31  i>er  J, 000,  and 
^oods  sold  at  $22  per  1,000  are  invoiced  at  one  and  the  same  price 
(see  invoice  of  "  Belmont"  and  "  Raphael"  labels.  Exhibit  No.  2),  while 
conditions  exist  in  the  manufacture  which  make  the  cost  of  production 
much  larger  on  one  than  on  the  other,  the  small  order  of  10,000  sets  of 
'*  Belmont"  labels,  which  was  a  first  edition  and  included  the  cost  of 
irawing,  being  invoiced  at  the  same  rate  as  the  large  order  of  25,000 
sets  of  a  second  edition  of  "  Raphael,"  where  no  drawing  had  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

To  arrive  at  a  basis  for  a  specific  duty  we  give  the  lowest  possible 
market  valuation  of  four  classes  of  labels  and  cigar  brands,  represent- 
ing the  principal,  or,  say,  90  i)er  cent  of  the  principal  importation  of  these 
p^f^s;  deducting  from  that  market  valuation  the  largest  ])ossible  dis- 
counts which  may  be  reserved  for  agents  and  commissions,  say  25  x>er 
sent,  taking  the  average  weight  of  1,000  labels,  on  such  stock  as  would 
be  of  sufficient  tliickness  to  produce  the  work  to  be  10  pounds,  a  duty 
>f  60  cents  per  pound  on  the  average  valuation  of  four  different  quali- 
ties would  be  lower  than  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent  ivd  valorem, 
»8  illustrated  by  the  following  table: 

Table  showing  European   market  price  of  free  designs  sold  to 

3verybody: 


PerM. 

PerM. 

Loss— 

Weight 

of  one 

thousand 

inside. 

Specific 

duty  per 

pound. 

Inside  label. 

25  per 
cent  com- 
ralorera 

35  per 

cent  ad 

voralem. 

2  colors  and  gold  loaf,  einboR«o<l 

9  tf^nlnrM  tLTiA  nmnsAO  iiiliORKC<l  ...••.••.. 

Mark. 

100 

80 

60 

*3J 

$25.00 
20.00 
15.00 

.87^ 

$18.75 
15.00 
11.26 

.C5| 

$6.56 
6.25 
3.93 

.23 

2*oundt. 
10 
10 
10 

1 

$0.65^,- 
.  52,'V 

2  p^lnrft    nnti  AniliOAROci .......•••.•••••• 

.92 

Jands : 

Bronxe  (3  marks) \ 

Goldleaf  (4raarl<rt)..> 

2.492 

1 

^vfiracro .......... 

.62/0 

1 

*Average. 


We  base  the  above  calculations  on  the  market  price  in  Europe  on 
inch  as  are  free  selling  designs;  that  is  to  say,  prints  that  are  sold  to 
everybody  from  stock,  and  not  such  designs  as  represent  trade-marks 
expressly  made  for  one  manufacturer,  which  necessarily  command  a 
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higher  price  on  acconut  of  the  smaller  edition  printed  and  sold  and 
from  their  being  restricted  to  one  purchaser. 

The  thickness  of  paper  on  which  we  base  the  above  calculations  is 
known  to  the  trade  as  six  points  (0.006  of  an  inch),  and  to  be  fair 
toward  foreign  manufacturers  we  would  propose  to  tax  tbe  tliickness 
above  six  points  with  only  as  much  as  the  present  duty  on  the  paper 
alone  would  amount  to,  which  is  as  follows: 

A  paper  of  the  size  20  by  24,  gauging  six  points,  weighs  94  pounds 
to  the  1,000  sheets,  a  paper  of  seven  points  thickness  weighs  114  x>ounds 
to  the  1,000  sheets,  therefore,  one  point  on  1,000  sheets  of  20  by  24,  or 
480,000  square  inches,  would  represent  20  pounds  of  paper,  which  at  the 
European  value  of  15  cents  per  x>ound  would  amount  to  $3  for  20 
pounds,  which  at  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  amount  to 
$1.05.  Each  additional  point  of  thickness  or  fraction  thereof  above 
six  points  would  therefore  pay  2J  cents  for  10,000  square  inches,  or 
on  480,000  square  inches,  $1.08. 

While  these  remarks  and  calculations  more  particularly  refer  to  lith- 
ographed cigar  labels,  the  principle  is  applicable  to  all  lithograi>luc 
productions,  and  should  be  applied  to  all,  excepting  lithographic  ^^illus- 
trations when  forming  a  part  of  a  periodical,  newspaper,  or  in  printed 
books  accompanying  the  same,"  on  which  no  change  in  the  rate  of  duty 
or  the  method  of  collecting  it  is  suggested. 

Should  your  committee  conclude  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  change 
the  method  of  collecting  the  duty  as  suggested  above,  from  ad  valorem 
to  specific,  we  would  then  respectfiilly  urge  that  the  committee  advise 
that  the  duty  on  consigned  wares  be  based  on  the  price  paid  by  the 
purchaser  in  America,  and  not  upon  a  foreign  market  value,  which,  to 
quote  from  a  letter  of  Consul  general  Murphy,  of  Detmold,  dated  June 
16th  (Exhibit  No.  1)  "does  not  exist.'' 

To  substantiate  the  statements  herein  made,  we  would  be  pleased  at 
any  time  to  submit  original  or  certified  copies  of  the  invoices  referred 
to,  samples  of  the  various  labels  referred  to,  and  other  lithographic 
productions,  and  any  further  information  which  may  be  desired. 

Trusting  that  the  statements  herein  made  will  receive  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  committee,  we  remain. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

American  Lithographic  Company, 
By  G.  W.  Donaldson, 

Second  Vice-President. 


PAPEB. 

(PAngnpht  481  and  495.) 

Thubsday,  September  7, 1893. 

8TATKKEHT  OF  KB.  W.  E  J0HN80H  FOB  0.  B.  HUBD  it  CO.,  OF  NSW  YOBK. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  referring  to  note  paper,  envelopes,  cut  cards,  and  such.  Now  it 
is  contended  that  a  specific  duty  on  envelopes  as  imposed  by  the  customs 
tariff  of  1890  was  not  equitable,  because  envelopes  which  cost  50  cents 
per  thousand  were  taxed  25  cents  per  thousand,  while  the  same  tax  of 
25  cents  per  thousand  was  imposed  on  envelopes  which  were  valued  at 
910  or  over  per  thousand^  consequently  the  tax  of  25  cents  per  thousand 
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on  envelopes  which  represented  a  cost  of  $10  per  thousand  was 
absolutely  nothing.  Now  as  to  the  manufactures  of  writing  paper,  that 
is  writing  paper  from  flat  sheets — it  comes  in  large  sheets  21  by  33  and 
numerous  other  sizes.  The  manufactures  of  writing  paper  were  taxed 
ad  valorem,  but  the  tax  was  inequitable  because  no  classification  of  the 
products  of  such  manufacture  was  made.  That  is  to  say,  envelopes, 
which  were  taxed  very  low,  cut  paper,  cut  cards,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  were  taxed  just  exactly  the  same  as  the  unmanufactured  product 
and  not  considered  as  far  as  the  manufacture  of  stationery  was  con- 
cerned. 

Now  there  are  two  or  three  things  here  which  suggest  themselves. 
The  duty  suggested  on  writing  paper  in  the  flat,  that  is  writing  paper 
which  comes  in  large  sheets,  that  is  suggested  on  this  proposed  revision 
or  proposal  for  revision,  is  just  exactly  the  same,  as  that  which  was  sug- 
gested in  the  present  tariff,  the  Mills  bill,  and  the  prior  bill — that  is 
a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  the  flat  papers.  The  manufac- 
tures of  papers  are  products  of  labor  requiring  qualified  workmen  and 
women  in  each  department^  the  wages  of  such  employes  representing 
a  large  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  finished  product.  Now  the  tax 
on  the  manufacture  of  writing  paper  into  envelopes,  note  and  other 
sizes  should  be  higher  than  on  the  flat  sheet,  because  another  process 
of  manufacture  has  been  involved  which  requires  the  employment  of 
an  increased  amount  of  labor.  The  work  in  manufacturing  writing 
paper  into  embossed  and  black  bordered  paper,  that  is  the  paper 
which  is  commonly  used  for  mourning  purposes,  or  embossed  paper  for 
crests,  monograms,  and  heraldic  designs,  is  an  art.  That  is  all  done 
by  hand  and  it  requires  skilled  workwomen  who  get  large  wages,  and 
it  entails  still  more  extra  labor  and  is  another  process  of  manufacture 
and  should  be  taxed  still  higher  than  either  of  the  products  above 
mentioned.  That  is,  this  paper  or  plain  envelopes  and  paper  is  made 
without  any  embossing  or  designs  or  black  border  (which  is  an  art  and 
which  requires  skilled  hands  to  perform  that  part  of  the  labor).  Now, 
the  point  is,  that  this  industry  has  not  heretotbre  been  considered  at 
all;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  not  been  considered  over  and  above  the  man- 
ufactures of  flat  papers.  These  manufacturers  do  not  produce  any 
paper,  they  manufacture  the  paper  after  it  has  been  produced  and  is 
sent  to  them  in  sheets,  and  the  duty  upon  that  as  I  said  is  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  there  is  no  increase  of  duty  upon  the  manufactured 
products  of  these  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  your  idea  is  the  duty  should  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  skill  and  labor  put  on  these  papers! 
be  enabled  to  enter  into  a  fair  competition  with  outsiders,  with  foreign- 
Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean — in  order  that  we  should 
ers. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  very  much  of  that  done  abroad! 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  Until  three  years  ago  all  the  stationery  used 
in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  was 
imported  paper.  That  was  Marcus  Ward's  imported  paper,  who  send 
their  stationery  right  straight  along.  That  is  the  good  quality  of  sta- 
tionery, not  the  cheap  quality.  For  that  matter  we  manufacture  Mar- 
cus Ward's  paper  into  envelopes  here  ourselves,  and  in  doing  that  we 
have  to  compete  against  Marcus  Ward's  people  on  the  other  side,  who 
manufacture  the  paper  and  send  over  their  manufactures.  We  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  enter  into  a  fair  competition,  whether  in  this  country  or 
in  Europe,  but  we  want  to  have  a  fair  fighting  chance  with  them.  Now, 
our  proposition  is  this:  Paper,  writing,  in  flat  sheets,  unruled  and  un- 
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printed,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  what  it  has  been  in  all  bills 
that  have  been  established  or  proposed. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  That  does  not  affect  us,  because  we  do  not 
make  it;  we  get  it  in  the  flat.  Now,  for  paper,  writing,  manufactured 
into  envelopes,  note,  letter,  and  other  sizes,  for  correspondence  and  other 
purposes,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.    We  think  that  would  be  a  fair  duty. 

Mr.  Burrows.  What  is  it  now! 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  flat  paper;  it  has  not  been 
recognized  at  all.  Then  for  paper,  writing,  manufactured,  and  black- 
bordered,  into  envelopes,  note,  letter,  and  other  sizes,  for  correspond- 
ence and  other  purposes,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  process  of  manu- 
facture is  in  a  good  many  grades,  and  the  cheapest  process  of  black 
border  costs  $2  a  thousand  envelopes,  so  that  much  is  added  to  the 
value  of  the  envelopes  over  other  envelopes  pf  the  same  quality.  Then 
for  black -bordered  cards — that  is,  the  ordinary  visiting  cards — 40  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  because  the  process  of  manufacture  and  cutting  the 
card  is  not  so  much  as  making  the  envelopes  and  paper,  and  the  40  x>er 
cent  duty  would  be  equitable  for  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  you  want  is  a  new  classification  t 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  There  has  never  been  a  classification  on  that 
class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  next  is  paper,  writing,  manufactured  into  envel- 
opes, note,  letter,  and  other  sizes,  for  correspondence  and  other  purposes, 
stamped,  embossed, illuminated, printed,  lithographed,  or  decorated  from 
dies,  stones,  or  otherwise,  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  put  one  duty  at  35  and  the  other  at  45  per  cent, 
etc. ;  I  wish  you  would  elaborate  your  ideas  on  that  and  show  the  com- 
mittee why  you  think  those  two  amounts  would  be  equitable  and  just 
not  only  to  the  manufacturers  but  to  the  consumers! 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so.  The  35  per  cent  duty  will  be 
upon  the  plain  envelopes  and  paper,  no  matter  what  their  cost.  They 
would  be  plain  envelopes  and  paper  without  any  design,  either  heraldic 
or  otherwise,  or  any  black  border.  That  would  represent  one  process 
of  manufacture.  They  are  finished  and  they  can  be  black-bordered  or 
not,  as  we  please.  If  we  chose  to  black-border  them,  that  is  another 
process  of  manufacture  which  requires  to  be  performed  by  hand  labor. 
Our  people  are  hand-labor  employes.  The  finest  stationery  is  made  by 
hand. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  has  no  protection  now  at  all? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  protected  just  exactly  the  same  as  the  fiat  paper; 
there  is  no  protection  in  the  manufacture  of  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  is  your  business! 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  business  I  represent  is  George  B.  Hurd  and  Com- 
pany, 77  and  79  Beekman  street,  New  York;  I  am  interested  with  them. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firmt 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  interested  with  them. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  been  long  connected  with  that  establish- 
ment? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Ever  since  it  started,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  business  of  cutting  and  preparing  this  paper 
has  been  continued  all  this  time! 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tuhner.  And  it  had  been  an  industry  in  this  country  for  a 
great  many  years  more  before  you  went  into  the  business  t    Now,  what 
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condition  has  arisen  that  makes  it  necessary  to  impose  a  daty  whieh 
has  never  been  imposed  before t 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  point  is  we  consider  the  tariff  should  be  equitable, 
arranged  to  meet 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  question  of  equity  between 
yon  and  those  who  manufacture  the  flat  paper,  as  you  call  it,  bat 
what  is  there  that  has  changed  your  situation  or  your  relations  to  the 
public  that  would  justify  you  to  ask  us  to  tax  themf 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  natural  that  we  want  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
compete  on  fair  lines  with  the  foreign  trade.  That  is  the  purpose,  of 
course,  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  you  have  been  working  without  any  protection  in 
your  business  all  this  timef 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  as  much  as 
we  could  with  a  little  protection — that  is  to  say,  the  product  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  houses  is  more  largely  used  in  this  country  than  we 
think  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Turner,  l^ou  have  recently  without  any  special  duty  been  able 
to  drive  out  the  English  goods  from  consumption  here  by  Congress  1 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  true  by  making  a  special  effort  the  Whiting 
Paper  Co.,  who  are  represented  and  interested  as  we  are,  were  able  to 
secure  the  trade  of  the  United  States  Government;  how  they  did  it  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  was  a  matter  of  patriotism  more  than  business  f 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  presume  it  was  a  matter  of  patriotism,  from  what  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Turner.  Tou  are  not  now  actuated  by  a  mere  patriotic  motive  f 

Mr.  Johnson.  Since  the  United  States  has  already  purchased  their 
supplies,  I  hardly  feel  patriotic  enough  to  say  we  are. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  the  foreigners  compete  with  you  largely  1 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  very  largely;  but  it  is  in  the  very  fine  grades 
of  paper,  which  are  used  by  the  best  people. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  imports  are  large  T 

Mr.  Johnson.  Very  large. 

Mr.  Gear.  If  we  give  you  this  increased  duty ;  if  we  should  so  decide^ 
yeu  could  increase  your  trade  and  keep  out  the  foreigners? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  increase  our  trade  in  the  very 
highest  grades  of  paper. 

5fr.  Gear.  Without  an  increase  of  price  t 

Mr.  Johnson.  Without  an  increase  of  price. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  This  class  of  paper  that  you  speak  of  is  used  largely 
by  people  of  means,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  x)eople  of  means.  It 
is  the  fine  quality  of  paper,  but  there  are  many  of  these  people  who 
will  not  take  American  paper  simply  because  it  is  American.  They 
would  prefer  to  have  something  with  a  royal  crown  or  some  other 
device  stamped  upon  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  this  reclassification  would  not  affect  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  for  whom  Mr.  Preston  appears  heref 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  certainly  would  affect  the  consumers  of  the  high 
goods,  but  not  the  low-class  goods. 

Mr.  Tarsnet.  How  would  it  aff'ect  the  consumers  of  the  high-dass 
goods  f 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  would  affect  us  more  than  them  in  making  us  able 
to  supply  them  with  the  paper  they  need,  and  prices  would  not  be  any 
^greater. 
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Mr.  Tarsnby,  You  said  it  would  affect  the  consumer  t 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  question  was  asked  whether  it  would  affect  the 
consumer  of  cheap  goods,  the  poorer  class  that  Mr.  Preston  repre- 
sented, and  I  said  I  did  not  think  it  would,  because  they  did  not  use 
the  paper  and  will  not  use  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Tarsnet.  You  say  it  would  affect  the  consumers  of  the  high- 
class  paper  T 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  in  the  price  of  the  paper,  but  it  would  in  the  use 
of  it.  They  would  use  more  of  it,  I  think.  We  make  just  as  good 
paper  here.  I  would  say  the  flat  paper  manufactured  by  Crane,  who 
makes  paper  for  the  bank-note  companies  and  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  whom  we  are  agents  in  New  York,  manufacture 
just  as  good  paper  as  Marcus  Ward  and  Company,  or  any  other  person 
in  the  world,  I  do  not  care  who  they  are.  The  paper  is  flrst-class  paper  in 
every  particular,  and  the  only  difference  between  them  is  not  that  they 
are  not  as  high  quality,  but  in  the  mere  fact  that  that  paper  is  marked 
with  a  British  crown  or  marked  "Royal  linen,  Marcus  Ward  aud  Com- 
pany.'' It  is  not  because  it  is  any  better  paper,  as  we  can  show  just  as 
good  paper  as  they  can  produce  anywhere,  I  do  not  care  who  they  are. 
The  tariff  imposed  at  present  upon  envelopes  by  the  McKinley  bill  of 
25  cents  per  thousand  and  that  suggested  by  the  Mills  bill  of  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  is  an  unjust  discrimination  against  products  which 
have  undergone  one  or  more  processes  of  manufacture  liom  the  natural 
flat  paper  from  which  such  envelopes  are  made,  which  is  taxed  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  wages  of  the  skilled  female  labor  employed  in 
the  high  grades  of  envelopes  and  black-bordering  envelopes  and  note 
and  other  paper  is  from  $12  to  $14  per  week.  We  employ  300  hands 
in  making  unruled  and  unprinted  writing  papers  into  note,  letter,  and 
other  sizes,  and  40  hands  on  black-bordering.  If  the  duty  we  pray  for 
is  granted,  we  think  we  can  increase  this  force  very  materially.  In  the 
above  force  there  are  about  30  married  men  and  16  widows.  The  bal- 
ance are  girls  obliged  to  own  their  own  living,  ranging  in  years  from  17 
to  an  uncertain  age.  It  is  only  within  six  months  that  another  new 
concern  has  been  started  in  New  York  who  are  figuring  to  sell  foreign 
goods  manufactured  in  England  of  this  character  very  largely  on  the 
basis  of  the  duty  that  is  now  imposed. 

CLASSIFICATION  SCHEDULE  OP  EQUITABLE  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  PROPOSED  ON  WRITING 

PAPER  AND  THE  MANUFACTURES  THEREFROM. 

(1)  Paper,  writing,  in  flat  eheets,  anruled  and  anprinted,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(2)  Paper,  writing,  manufactured  into  envelopes,  note,  letter,  and  other  sizes,  for 
correspondence  and  other  purposes,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(3)  raper,  writing,  manufactured  and  black- bordered  into  envelopes,  note,  letter, 
and  other  sizes,  for  correspondence  and  other  purposes,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(4)  Cards,  black-bordered,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(5)  Paper,  writing,  manufactured  into  envelopes,  note,  letter,  and  other  sizes,  for 
correspondence  and  other  purposes,  stamped,  embossed,  illuminated,  printed,  litho- 
graphed, or  decorated  from  dies,  stones,  or  otherwise,  50  per  cent. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  m.; 

I,  George  B.  Hurd,  being  duly  sworn,  declare  that  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  fine 
note  paper,  envelopes,  visiting  cards,  and  mourning  stationery  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  77  and  79  Beekman  street. 

The  percentages  of  labor  cost  of  our  products  from  flat  papers  have  been  care- 
ftilly  and  actually  figured  from  goods  in  actual  process  of  daily  manufacture. 

The  discrimination  against  our  processes  of  manufacture  under  the  present  tariff 
has  been  carefuUy  and  actually  figured  in  each  case. 

The  disorimination  fkgainst  our  products  by  the  difference  in  wages  in  the  United 
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States  and  Great  Britain  has  been  carefully  and  aotnally  figured  from  the  schedule 
presented  in  the  accompanying  affidavit. 

The  schedule  submitted  on  our  sample  accompanying  shows  in  each  case  the  per- 
centage of  actual  discrimination  against  our  processes  Of  manufacture. 

Georob  B.  Hurd. 
Bworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  September,  1893. 
[seal.]  Raphael  M.  Matteson, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  Yoric,  $$.: 

I,  Henry  Lamb,  being  duly  sworn,  declare  that  I  was  formerly  employed  by  Gnr- 
ney  &  Co.,  London,  England,  as  a  stamper,  embosser,  and  illuminator,  and  that  the 
following  schedule  of  wages  of  employes  and  statement  of  facts  relative  to  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  and  art  decoration  of  unruled  and  uuprinted  flat  papers  into 
envelopes,  note,  letter,  and  other  sizes,  suitable  for  correspondence  and  other  pur- 
poses, IS  a  true  and  just  statement. 

That  I  am  now  employed  iB  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  firm  of  George  B.  Hurd 
&  Co.,  in  the  same  capacity  as  I  was  employed  at  Guruey  &,  Co.'s,  London,  England, 
and  that  my  wages  in  England  were  40  shillings  per  week,  or  equivalent  to  $10  in 
United  States  money.  They  now  average,  for  the  same  amount  of  work  per  week  as 
performed  in  England,  $28  per  week. 

That  the  schedule  of  wages  for  work  in  the  several  departments,  as  per  statement 
below,  is  a  fair  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  that  the  machinery  used  in  the  United  States  for  the  samo  class  of  work  is  sim- 
ilar to  and  is  not  capable  of  turning  out  more  work  than  that  used  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  operatives  in  any  department  of  George  B.  Hurd  &  Co.'s  business  do  not 
turn  out  and  are  not  able  to  turn  out  any  more  work  than  they  do  in  Great  Britain. 

The  schedule  aforementioned  is  herewith  appended: 


Oporatives  on— 


Envelope-machine  hands 
Color-stamping  hands . . . 
Bronze-stamping  hands  . 
Envelope  paper  cutter. . . 
Black-hordenng  hands  .. 
Printing  hands 

Average  i>er  week. 


Wagea 
Wages  paid  per'   paid  per 
week  in  Great  week  in  the 


Britain. 


ie«.  =:  $4. 00 

•  $8.00 

Ui.=   3.60 

6.50 

40«.  =  10. 00 

28.00 

30«.=  7.50 

14.00 

20».—  6.00 

12.00 

36«.=:  9.00 

18.00 

6.50 


United 
States. 


14.40 


Henky  Lamb. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  September,  1893. 

[seal.]  Raphael  M.  Matteson, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County, 
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(Paragraph  426.) 

New  York,  September  5, 1893. 

8m :  You  BO  donbt  will  be  surprised  to  bear  that  postage  stamps  ar© 
now  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  the  last  ruling  of  the  Treasury 
Department  being  that  tbey  come  in  under  the  beading  of  printed  mat- 
ter. You  no  doubt  have  many  friends  wbo  are  collectors  of  postage 
stamps,  and  it  is  in  behalf  of  the  whole  fraternity  that  I  address  you. 
I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  points  in  regard  to  the  matter  as 
follows : 

(1)  That  postage  stamps  circulate  in  many  parts  of  tbe  world  as 
money  and  are  received  in  the  savings  banks  both  in  England  and  in 
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aud  perhaps  in  other  countries,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
ney  is  received.  In  England,  also,  the  post-offices  will  redeem 
>stage  stamps,  thus  addmitting  them  to  be  a  liability  or  obli- 
'he  Government ;  for  this  reason,  stamps  should  come  underthe 
i  as  other  securities  or  obligations  of  other  governments  and 
free  of  duty. 

t  tax  now  imposed  of  25  per  cent  on  the  actual  market  value 
mse  a  protective  one,  as  it  merely  works  a  serious  injury  to  all 
id  to  a  number  of  collectors.    Besides  that,  from  the  nature  of 
3,  being  very  small  in  bulk,  the  difficulty  of  collecting  any  duty 
s  evident,  as  most  of  the  stamps  are  sent  in  registered  letter 
}  in  x>ostage  stamps  and  to  collectors.    As  the  dealers  are 
such,  the  majority  of  their  letters  are  stopped  for  the  collec- 
ty,  but  the  number  of  collectors  is  so  large  that  we  believe 
one  letter  in  a  thousand  which  contains  postage  stamps  is 
)r  the  collection  of  any  daty.    In  order  to  accomplish  the  col- 
duty  on  all  stamps  imported  into  the  country  it  would  be 
to  inspect  every  single  letter  that  arrives  in  the  United  States 
gn  parts,  as  the  collectors  include  bankers  and  large  merchants 
s  of  trade.    The  newspapers  and  x>eriodicals  which  circulate 

parts  receive  payment  for  a  large  part  of  their  subscriptions 
.  stamps  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  as  these  are  sent  in 
instead  of  money,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  collect  any 
n  equivalent  for  cash. 

ill  parts  of  the  world  postage  stamps  are  used  as  a  convenient 
remitting  small  amounts,  and  in  correspondence  with  many 
3  almost  an  absolute  necessity  that  remittances  be  made  in 
as  money  orders  can  not  always  be  obtained  and  bankers  will 
drafts  for  small  amounts. 

}  really  no  good  reason  why  unused  postage  stamps  are  more 
dutiable  than  any  other  printed  matter  haviug  a  face  value 
lereon,  and  if  unused  postage  stamps  are  dutiable,  it  would  be 
collect  duty  on  the  face  value  of  railroad  tickets  supposing 
been  printed  in  Canada  or  any  other  foreign  country, 
all  your  attention  that  in  order  to  afford  us  any  relief  it  is 
to  specily  "  postage  stamps  "  on  the  free  list,  as  according  to 
ions  of  the  Department,  they  now  come  under  the  heading  of 
matter,"  and  must  pay  duty  as  such.  There  is  no  possible 
hich  this  could  be  taken  advantage  of  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
the  detriment  of  the  revenue,  as  all  similar  articles  are  already 
ty,  such  as  bank  notes,  bonds,  etc. 

can  well  imagine,  our  business  is  not  of  sufficient  importance 
)  much  of  your  time,  but  if  you  would  like  to  see  me  or  any 
onnected  with  the  business  in  this  cit^,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
u  any  day  that  you  may  designate.  I  feel  confident,  however, 
y  need  call  your  attention  to  the  injustice  that  is  being  done 
ess  to  convince  you  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  one  to 
age  stamps  put  on  the  free  list. 

this  request  in  behalf  of  over  a  million  collectors  in  this 

ars,  truly, 

6.  B.  Galman. 


A^ 
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BBISTXiES  AND  BRU8HE8. 

(P«ngTftpkt  426,  4S7.) 

We,  the  undersigned  brush  manufacturers  and  importers  of 
having  been  advised  that  a  bill  numbered  331,  introduced  by 
ner  on  September  G,  and  referred  to  your  honorable  committee, 
the  following  clause:  "Bristles,  free;  brushes,  15  per  cent  ad 
"  respectfully  petition  you  to  have  the  present  clause,  as  now 
ftnd  contiiined  in  the  tariff  of  1890,  retained  in  the  new  bill  to 
^  by  your  honorable  committee,  Adthout  any  change,  as  fol- 
uragraph  426,  bristles,  10  cents  per  pound;  paragraph  427, 
and  brooms  of  all  kinds,  including  feather  dusters  and  hair 
n  quills,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 
eduction  of  the  rate  of  duty  on  brushes,  which  was  passed  in 
d  which  reduction  amounted  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
/alue,  the  production  of  several  branches  of  brush  manufacture 
iuta  steady  decline.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  mauu- 
of  hair,  tooth,  nail,  and  bath  brashes,  which,  previous  to  the 
nt  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1890,  had  almost  ceased  to  exist  in  this 
and  had  been  replaced  by  constantly  increasing  importations 
mce,  Germany,  and  England. 

ftt  many  skilled  laborers  had  lost  employment  and  many  fac- 
tiich  produced  these  goods  were  made  idle.  This  decline  in  the 
ty  of  an  American  industry  was  mostly  due  to  the  larger  cost 
ican  labor  as  compared  to  that  of  foreign  countries,  in  which, 
standing  an  equal  ability  and  skill  of  the  workman,  the  com- 
n  for  labor  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  one-quarter  to  one-third  of 
d  in  the  United  States. 

the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1890  a  very  slight  betterment  of 
iition,  shown  by  a  decrease  of  imports  of  about  8  per  cent,  is 
i.  This  proves  that  notwithstanding  the  additional  duty  of  10 
ad  valorem  on  brushes  and  a  reduction  of  5  cents  per  pound 
es,  the  compensation  thus  given  to  the  American  manufacturer 
ily  sufiBcient  to  inspire  new  activity  into  this  industry, 
ime  conditions  in  the  prox)ortion  of  American  to  foreign  labor 
day  and  any  reduction  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  brushes 
rove  disastrous  not  only  to  the  branches  before  mentioned  but 
he  manufacture  of  all  other  kinds  of  brushes  now  produced  in 
yed  States. 

y  of  16  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  enable  foreign  manufacturers 
their  products  to  our  market  at  prices  so  much  below  the  cost 
production  that  the  latter  must  be  either  stopx)ed  or,  if  con- 
3an  only  be  carried  on  by  an  adequate  reduction  of  the  wages 
1  for  our  American  labor. 

ncreased  cost  on  imported  brushes  caused  by  freights  and 
of  importation  amounts  to  so  small  a  percentage  as  to  make  it 
mrthy  of  consideration. 

ow  existing  duty  of  10  cents  per  x>ound  on  bristles  may  be 
i  as  strictly  a  duty  for  revenue  only;  it  does  not  exceed  about 
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3  per  cent  on  the  average  cost  of  all  grades  of  brushes  manafactnred 
in  this  country  and  can  not  therefore  be  considered  as  a  heavy  tax  on 
the  consumer  while  it  is  a  small  protection  to  another  American  indus- 
try;  that  of  dressing  and  preparing  of  the  bristles  produced  in  our  own 
country. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

Bradley  &  Smith, 
J.  J.  Adams  &  Co., 
J.  M.  Martin's  Son, 

And  others. 


BRISTLES. 

Under  the  present  tariflf  there  is  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  t>ound  on 
bristles.  Nearly  all  bristles  used  by  brushmakers  do  not  grow  in  the 
United  States,  and  can  not  be  produced  here,  as  our  pork-packers  kill 
their  hogs  when  they  are  very  young  and  the  bristles  are  too  short  and 
soft  to  be  used  in  paint,  varnish,  whitewash,  hair,  cloth,  and  other  staple 
brushes.  Although  the  United  States  is  a  large  producer  of  pork,  it  is 
an  insignificant  producer  of  bristles  useful  for  staple  brushes.  Our  firm 
used  during  the  past  year  many  bristles,  and  of  them  95  per  cent  were 
imported  from  Europe  and  only  5  per  cent  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Other  manufacturers  may  use  somewhat  lai'ger  percentages  of  Ameri- 
can bristles  than  we  do,  but  all  must  buy  Russian,  German,  and  French 
bristles,  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  purchases,  for  the  emphatic 
reason  stated  previously,  that  they  do  not  grow  in  the  United  Staten, 
and  circumstances  are  such  that  they  never  will  be  grown  in  the  United 
States. 

Of  American  bristles  about  75  per  cent  are  2f  inches  long,  gray,  or 
black  color,  and  without  stifi'ness.  For  all  the  staple  brushes  used  by 
skillful  workmen  and  in  everyday  life,  the  brush  manufai^turer  must 
have  bristles  measuring  from  3  inches  to  6  inches  long  and  very  largely 
white.  Russia  and  eastern  Germany  are  the  only  countries  in  the 
world  producing  such  bristles  in  merchantable  quantities. 

We  think  it  would  benefit  brush  manufacturers  and  the  public  to 
have  bristles  put  on  the  free  list,  and,  if  so,  they  should  be  distinctly 
named  in  that  classification,  so  that  they  can  not  by  any  chance  be 
placed  under  a  dutiable  heading,  as  has  been  attempted  in  tarifi:*  bills 
heretofore  proposed. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  only  houses  likely  to  object  to  this  change  are 
two  or  three  establishments  that  clean  and  prepare  American  bristles, 
who,  perhaps,  would  like  to  extend  their  business  to  include  the  pre- 
paring of  foreign  bristles,  now  done  with  economy  by  the  brush  manu- 
facturers themselves.  It  is  not  desirable  to  make  brush  manufiicturers 
tributary  to  bristle  dressers  ever,  and  still  less  so  when  the  dressers 
are  of  a  monopolistic  tendency. 

There  are  no  raw  bristles  imported  into  this  country;  all  are  partially 
manufactured  or  dressed;  all  are  assorted,  tied  up  straight  in  bundles, 
packed  in  citses  or  casks.  No  brush  manufacturer  wants  to  have 
bristles  come  to  him  in  a  crude,  raw  state,  as  taken  from  first  hands; 
it  would  make  his  factory  unclean.  Every  manufacturer  in  the  world 
is  now  educated  to  receive  and  work  the  bristles  from  the  condition 
they  have  been  furnished  to  brush  manufacturers  for  generations,  and 
all  would  need  new  additional  knowledge  to  take  crude  stock  and  pre- 
pare it,  aside  from  making  their  factories  uninhabitable  to  the  employes 
Working  at  the  cleaner,  neater  work  of  making  brushes. 
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rush  mannfactarers  do  not  desire  to  buy  their  bristles  in  an  entirely 
jsed  condition  from  anyone.  We  all  have  our  trade  secrets,  and  the 
mer  in  which  each  of  us  dresses  the  bristles  used  in  makiug  his 
shes  is  peculiar  to  himself.  To  have  all  bristles  thoroughly  dressed 
>re  being  supplied  to  the  brush  manufacturers  would  reiluce  all  of 
n  to  a  level  in  that  particular,  making  several  hundred  brush  mauu- 
urers  pay  unnecessary  profits  to  three  or  four  bristle-dressing  estab- 
ments. 

'  a  duty  must  stay  on  bristles,  it  should  not  on  any  account  be  nlade 
ler  than  at  present  levied  now  ad  valorem.  To  be  made  ad  valorem 
Id  be  offering  a  bounty  for  undervaluation.  The  variety  of  bristles 
f  great  number,  quality  of  each  changing  almost  every  year,  and  we 
not  know  anyone  in  either  the  bristle  or  brush  business  who  is 
3rt. 

^e  believe  that  we  are  &  representative  brush  manufacturing  estab- 
ment,  and  state  these  facts  with  our  views  on  them,  as  they  may  all 
opics  for  consideration. 

PHiLADELPirtA,  September  11^  1893. 

[B:  We  would  respectfully  urge  that  horse  hair  and  hog  hair  be 
ined  on  the  free  list,  and  that  curled  Tiair  for  mattresses,  which  is 
lufactured  from  these  articles,  be  retained  at  the  present  duty  (15 
cent).  Also  that  the  present  tariff  pertaining  to  bristles  (10  cents 
pound)  be  so  amended  as  to  admit  the  raw  unmanufactured  article 
,  but  that  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  be  fixed  at  15  cents 
»und. 

^e  would  i>oint  out  that  on  account  of  the  present  duty  being  as 
1  on  the  raw  as  on  the  finished  bristles  they  are  imported  only  in 
latter  state;  further,  on  account  of  this  inequality  in  the  tariff*,  the 
Lufacturer,  workingman,  and  consumer  are  placed  at  a  great  disad- 
tage.  Free  raw  stock,  or  raw  stock  with  a  small  specific  duty,  would 
:ically  transfer  the  entire  manufacture  of  Russian  bristles  from 
sia  to  America,  involving  millions  of  dollars,  lessening  the  cost  ot 
finished  product  to  the  consumer,  giving  employment  to  the  work- 
nan,  and  insuring  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 
^e  believe  these  suggestions  to  be  in  the  hue  of  ti*ue  tariff  reform, 
sh  aims,  as  we  take  it,  to  reiluce  the  cost  of  an  article  without 
riously  affecting  established  industries. 
Bespcctfully,  yours, 

Petek  Woll  &  Sons. 


BRUSHES. 

(Pansnph  4S7.) 


Boston,  September  16, 1893. 

at :  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  industry  of  manufactur- 
brushes,  now  protected  by  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  which  is.  if  any- 
g,  less  than  the  industry  should  have.  Vie  hope  that  the  Ways  and 
ms  Committee  will  not  report  any  reduction  from  that  rate  of  duty, 
he  result  would  be  disastrous  to  brush  manufacturers  in  the  United 
tes,  and  lead  to  reduction  in  the  wages  to  employes, 
he  duty  on  brushes  prior  to  1883  was  35  per  cent;  it  was  theu 
aged  to  30  ^t  cent,  the  result  being  a  large  increase  in  the 
utity  of  brushes  imported  and  the  killing  of  the  manufacture  of 
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x)ilct  brushes  nnd  kindred  kinds  in  the  United  Stcites,  which  part 
)f  the  industry  lias  never  since  been  able  to  fully  reirover  a  foot- 
lold.  The  niaiiufrt(?ture  of  toilet  brushes  here  was  in  a  fairly  healthy 
sondition  up  to  1883,  when  the  duty  was  reduced  from  35  per  cent 
^  3(^  per  cent,  and  one  town,  Lansingbur^,  N.  V.,  had  many  suiall 
)rush  factories.  As  soon  as  the  rat^  of  duty  was  changed,  French  and 
)ther  fomgn  nnmufaeturers  established  jigencies  in  New  York  City,  and 
yy  selling  at  lower  prices  than  could  be  made  here  by  our  manufac- 
:urers,  placed  their  goods  on  theshelvesof  nearly  every  dealer  in  toilet 
3ru8hes  in  the  United  States.  The  result  was  that  few  American 
toilet  brushes  were  made  here  until  last  change  in  duty,  and  even  now 
we  have  not  recovered  all  tlie  prestige  lost  on  them.  I)y  that  chanjo^e 
n  tariff  in  18S3  the  brush  manufacturing  industry  at  Lansingburg  was 
practically  killed. 

The  importations  were  as  follows:  .Tulv  1,  1882,  to  July  1,  1883, 
brushes,  $44:5,095;  July  1,  1883,  to  July'l,  1884,  brushes,  $591,733; 
uid  steadily  increased  in  volume  until  July  1,  1890,  to  July  1,  181)1,  it 
was  ««<S00,796.  Under  the  present  tariff  from  July  1,  1891,  to  July  1, 
L892,  it  decreased  and  was  only  $797,(102.  We  have  not  as  yet  the 
amount  imported  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 18!>3,  but  believe  it  will 
jhow  a  reduction  from  i)revious  years.  The  present  imi)ortation  is  fully 
>ne-sixth  as  much  in  value  as  there  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

If  with  the  duty  of  40  i>er  cent  they  can  bring  in  that  i>roporti()n,  what 
may  we  expect  with  the  duty  lowered!  We  could  only  hold  our  own 
[)y  making  sweeping  reductions  in  the  wages  paid  to  our  work  i>eople, 
svho  are  now  ])aid  not  more  than  other  industries  here,  but  are  paid 
nuch  more  than  Gernuui  and  French  work  people,  which  are  the  prin- 
sipal  countries  sending  brushes  to  the  United  States. 

The  duty  on  ])ristles,  from  whi(!h  brushes  are  made,  is  10  cents  i^ev 
[K)uud,  si)ecilic,  and  is  ecpiivalent  to  3  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  mana- 
Eactured  article;  so  that  taking  oft'  the  duty  cm  bristles  w<mld  be  too 
small  a  help  to  warrant  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  brushes. 

Brushes  an*,  made  mostly  in  small  factories  distributed  well  over  the 
United  States.  There  are  very  few  large  brush  manufactories  in  the 
United  Stat^^s,  and  nearly  all  of  the  manufacturers  are  men  of  small 
Mipitiil,  actively  engsiged  in  their  own  shops.  There  is  no  trust,  com- 
[)ination,  or  other  union  of  any  kind  amongst  the  various  brush  manu- 
facturers in  the  Tnited  States;  competition  is  sharp  between  all  the 
nakers  of  similar  lines  and  profits  very  small.  The  imblic  is  not  robbed 
[or  their  benefit,  and  the  entire  wants  of  the  United  States  in  the  way 
)f  brushes  can  bo  sup]>lied  l)y  our  manufacturers,  as  there  is  the  skill 
ind  workmen  here  to  make  them. 

The  only  brush  trust  in  the  world  is  in  Germany,  with  oflice  and  sales- 
room in  !New  York  City,  and  small  rooms  for  putting  together  brushes 
lartly  made  in  Germany  and  making  a  few  unimi»ortant  lines.  They 
ssue  a  <'ataloguc  in  otu*  language  and  with  values  in  our  money,  which 
s  submitted;  they  have  numerous  traveling  salesmen  canvassing  all 
:his  country,  and  have  suhagency  at  Chicago.  By  illustrations  in  their 
5atalogue  you  will  see  that  they  copy  the  general  ai)pearance  and  styles 
)f  American  brusln»s,  which  are  distinctly  different  from  the  styles 
ised  abroad.  A  coi)y  of  their  German  catalogue  is  also  submitted, 
diowing  (lern)an  styles.  Should  the  duty  be  reduced  on  brushes  with 
heir  cheap  labor  and  combined  ca))ital  of  $1,()00,(MK)  and  Imsiness 
fcbility,  the  injury  to  brush  manufacturing  here  would  be  great. 

Brushes  here  and  in  Europe  arc  nmde  almost  wholly  by  hand,  ma- 
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chinefy  being  used  only  to  alimitcfd  extent,  and  only  in  doing  some  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  manufacture.  The  i)ercentage  of  cost  for  labor  here 
in  making  brushes  varies  from  50  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total  cose  to  manu- 
facture. In  cheap  brushes  it  is  more  than  in  expensive  kinds,  using 
largely  of  bristles,  and  the  largest  sizes  of  brushes;  while  iu  toilet 
brushes,  such  as  hair  brushes,  the  percentiige  of  cost  for  labor  is  very 
large.  This  percentage  for  labor  includes  the  labor  in  dressing  bristles 
or  other  fiber,  making  brush  handles,  putting  the  brushes  together,  and 
finishing  them. 

The  manufacture  of  artists'  brushes  in  the  United  States  is  a  young 
industry,  and  has  grown  remarkably  in  the  last  few  years,  notwith- 
standing it  has  had  fierce  competition  from  the  European  manufacturers, 
who  disUked  to  lose  this  market  and  have  our  manufacturers  get  estab- 
lished. The  published  returns  of  one  of  them,  a  stock  company,  last 
year,  which  strives  hard  for  the  United  States  market,  showed  a  divi- 
dend of  only  4  per  cent. 

The  foreign  brush  manu&eturers  who  are  seeking  the  American  mar- 
ket are  extensive  in  size,  and  for  wages  pay  in  Germany  and  France 
about  one-quarter  to  one-third  what  is  paid  for  similar  work  here. 
Their  work  people  are  as  skillful  and  swift  workers  as  ours  are.  In 
fact,  nearly  every  brush  factory  in  the  United  States  contains  foreign 
workers,  who  are  receiving  three  to  four  times  as  much  pay  for  the 
same  work  as  they  received  abroad.  The  rate  of  wages  earned  by 
brush-makers  here  is  no  higher  than  in  other  industries. 

Our  house  imports  yearly,  under  the  present  rates  of  duty,  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  brushes,  all  of  which  we  have  the  skilled 
labor  and  stock  to  manufacture,  but  can  not  make  as  cheaply  as  w('  can 
import.  Should  there  be  a  reduction  in  the  duty  we  should  increase 
our  importations  or  decrease  wages  of  work  people.  The  losers  would 
be  the  work  people,  for  with  our  experience  and  established  trade  we 
can  supply  trade  with  either  our  own  make  or  imported,  as  circum- 
stances elect,  on  the  cheap  and  m^ium-piiced  lines.  On  high-grade 
Hues,  which  are  but  a  limited  part  of  th^  business  in  brush  making, 
same  as  everything  else,  all  home  manufactures  have  established  repu- 
tation, which  it  will  take  a  little  longer  for  foreigners  to  supplant.  But 
when  supplanted  it  is  equally  hard  to  obtain  again. 

We  have  recently  been  solicited  to  take  the  exclusive  agency  for  the 
United  States  of  one  of  the  largest  foreign  brush  manufacturers'  goods, 
in  the  event  of  lowering  the  tariff,  and  other  houses  now  manufacturing 
brushes  will  undoubtedly  have  same  offers,  as  foreign  manufacturers 
can  better  afford  generally  to  sell  to  houses  with  established  trade  here 
than  to  come  over  and  canvass  for  trade  and  grant  credits  over  the 
country.  We  are  sure  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  brushes  would 
convert  nearly  every  large  brush  manufacturer  into  a  brush  importer  for 
the  largest  part  of  his  business,  resulting  in  employes  being  thrown  out  of 
work,  in  which,  by  many  years'  experience,  many  of  them  are  specially 
trained. 

It  is  clear  to  us,  and  we  hope  we  have  made  it  clear  to  you,  that  duty 
on  brushes  should  not  be  lowered,  as  our  labor  costs  us  much  more  than 
in  Europe,  our  exx>enses  of  doing  business  are  much  larger  than  there 
for  rent,  intexest,  and  all  incidental  charges. 

We  have  just  as  skillful  work  people  and  more  labor-saving  appli- 
ances, and  therefore  the  only  means  of  making  goods  cost  less  than  they 
now  do  is  to  reduce  wages  of  employes.  This  every  employer  dislikes 
to  do,  as  you  well  know.  Nearly  every  brush  manufacturer  now  in 
business  in  the  United  States  was  once  an  employ^  at  the  bench  him- 
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self,  having  worked  his  wa^^  np,  thns  having  thorough  by  practical  train- 
ing in  a  business  of  intricate  detail. 

We  hope  to  receive  from  you  favorable  consi<leration,  and  regret 
exceedingly  that  circumstances  are  such  that  a  personal  appearance  in 
not  possible  before  the  20th  instant. 
Youi's,  respectfully, 

John  L.  Whiting  &  Son  Co. 
Lew  (J.  11  ILL,  Secretary. 


Baltimore,  September  S2,  1893. 

Sirs  :  We  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  connnittee  to  allow  the 
present  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  brushes  to  remain  as  it  is.  Even  now, 
the  French  and  Germans  are  enabled  by  reason  of  their  great  advant- 
age of  cheap  material  and  cheaper  labor,  and  lower  expenses  gen^rftHy, 
to  place  a  great  many  of  their  produ(;ts  in  our  markets.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  protection  in  other  lines  of  manufacture,  with  which 
we  are  not  familiar,  we  do  know,  and  here  aflirm,  that  in  our  special 
industry  it  inflicts  no  hardships  on  the  consumers  because  of  the  sharp 
competition  among  the  producers  in  this  country. 

Bristles  are  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  which  is 
calculated  to  be  equivalent  to  fiom  3  to  3A  per  cent  tax  on  the  manu- 
fsicturcd  article  of  brushes.  With  free  bristles,  the  (icrmans  would 
hjive  a  decided  advantage  over  us  in  this  country  in  producing  supplies, 
in  the  saving  of  extra  profits  of  middle  men,  and  transportation. 

In  the  event  that  you  should  feel  in  duty  bound  to  reduce  the  preseut 
duty  on  brushes,  we  respectfully  appeal  to  you  for  free  bristles. 
.  Eespectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  a.  Tottle  &  Co, 


BRUSHES. 

(PATAfniph  4S7). 
STATEMEirr  OF  J.  E.  WELBOBH,  OF  BALTIXOBE,  XD. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  come  here  to-day  in  the  interest  of  the  brash 
manufacturers.  When  this  bill  was  submitted  or  talked  about  for  a 
reform  of  the  tariff  it  exercised  the  brush  manufacturers  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.  The  Mills  bill  lU'oposed  to  put  a  duty  on  bristles  of  10 
cents,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  brushes  from  40  i)er  cent  to  15  per 
cent.  There  was  considerable  correspondenceamong  the  bruslimakers 
recently,  and  they  finally  had  a  meeting  in  New  York.  There  were 
representatives  from  brush  makers  in  different  cities  at  that  meeting, 
and  there  were  representatives  from  one  house  in  Boston,  one  house  in 
Grand  Kapids,  one  house  in  Chicago,  two  houses  in  Now  York  city,  and 
one  from  our  house  in  Baltimore.  That  meeting  determined  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  two  members  and  two  alternates  to  ai)i>ear  before  this 
committee,  and  ask  that  the  duty  be  not  disturbed  at  tlie  i)r6sent  time. 
The  brush-makers  would  like  to  have  the  duty  remain  as  it  is,  and  if  the 
committee  sees  proper  the  bnish-makers  would  like  to  have  the  dnty 
remain  on  bristles,  which  is  10  cents.  We  calculate  that  a  duty  of  10 
cents  to-day  on  bristles  amounts  to  3i  per  cent  of  the  manufactured 
articles.  The  other  gentlemen  who  were  to  ap])ear  here  have  not  done 
80,  and  hence  I  am  here  to  rex)rescnt  the  manufacturers. 
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rbe  Ghaibman.  We  have  had  some  gentlemen  before  us  represent- 

^  the  brash  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  was  not  aware  of  that.    Mr.  Hill,  of  Boston,  and 

•.  Hazey,  of  New  York,  and  myself  were  the  gentlemen  appointed  to 

pear  before  you.    Mr.  Hill  was  unable  to  come  and  has  sent  or  will 

id  a  written  statement.    Mr.  Hazey,  I  have  not  heard  from. 

The  Chaibman.  In  what  manner  have  you  derived  your  information 

to  what  should  be  the  action  of  this  committee  affecting  your  inter- 

:«t 

Mr.  Welbobty.  1  had  supx>osed  that  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a 

eat  deal  of  interest  being-displayed  in  the  brush  business  just  now, 

d  there  is  a  very  large  corporation  in  Germany  which  is  said  to  have 

limited  capital  at  its  disi)osa].    They  have  established  a  branch  in 

>w  York  City  with  representatives  in  other  States,  and  have  gotten 

t  catalogues  saying  they   are  preparing   to  enter  into  and  take 

arge  of  the  American  market.    That  is  about  it.    They  are  able  to 

y  raw  material  very  much  cheai)er  than  we  are.    They  have  an 

vantage  in  that  respect  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  and  have  a  great 

vantage  in  labor.    Presumably  they  can  do  business  cheaper  than 

>  can.    Their  laborers  live  less  expensive  than  ours  do.    In  my  arti- 

)  I  have  pleaded  for  the  manufacturers,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a 

m  who  is  intelligent  enough  to  organize  the  business  and  employ  a 

'ge  amount  of  labor  is  entitled  to  some  consideration.    The  interests 

the  laborers  and  employers  are  closely  identified. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  About  160. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  f 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  How  much  capital  have  yout 

Mr.  Welbobn.    About  $90,000    active   capital.     We  have  about 

0,000  which  we  consider  as  expenses  in  the  way  of  fixed  capital. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  capital  did  you  start  in  with  fifteen  years  agot 

Mr.  Welbobn.  We  started  with  a  small  capital.    We  have  worked 

rd  and  lived  close. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  did  you  put  inf 

Mr.  Welbobn.  I,  myself,  individually,  put  in  $7,000. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Have  you  one-half  interest! 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  The  esta-blishment  has  grown  from  $20,000  to  $90,000! 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Has  the  stock  been  increased  out  of  the  profits  of  the 

sihess! 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  wages  do  you  pay. 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Our  work  is  mostly  done  by  piece.    We  have  a  num- 

r  of  hands  who  necessarily  work  by  the  week.    They  work  at  the 

nch  and  are  paid  by  the  dozen. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  do  you  pay  when  you  pay  by  the  week! 

Mr.  Welbobn.  We  pay  $12  to  $14  per  week. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  kind  of  work  is  that! 

Mr.  Welbobn.  That  is  to  men  who  have  charge  of  rooms.    Then  we 

-ve  a  great  many  boys  to  whom  we  pay  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  week.    Their 

igesare  increased  along  at  about  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  week  every 

I  months. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  spoke  of  the  foreigners  having  a  large  advantage 

er  you.    What  has  your  business  paid! 
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Mr.  Welborn.  I  have  not  looked  up  the  statistien.  I  waR  pnt  on  this 
committee  as  an  alternate  and  1  did  not  know  that  I  would  bave  to 
aiiAwer  these  questions.  We  have  men  in  our  employ,  one  of  whom  is 
a  Kussian  Jew  and  the  other  is  a  Polish  Jew,  one  1ms  worked  in  Bassia 
and  in  Germany  to  some  extent.  The  other  has  worked  largely  in  Ger- 
many. I  happened  to  meet  him  as  I  was  leaving  this  morning  and  I 
aske^l  him  to  give  me  an  idea  so  far  as  he  could  of  the  wagers  paid 
laborers  in  that  business  abroad,  and  I  think  he  told  me  that  the  high- 
est wages  they  got  there  was  about  40  marks  or  about  JIO.  This 
man,  however,  was  not  a  skilled  brush-maker.  Jle  said  to  me  that  1 
mark  over  there  would  go  as  far  as  $1  would  here.  He  told  me  that 
he  could  board  there  for  about  $1.50  a  week,  and  that  he  could  get  a 
good  house  for  about  $10  a  month. 

The  Kussian  Jew  had  only  worked  to  alimitiHl  extent  at  Leipaic,  and 
he  told  me  he  got  18  to  20  marks  for  iibout  the  same  work  that  he 
was  doing  with  us,  for  which  we  paid  him  $10  a  week  on  an  average. 
He  can  not  earn  as  much  as  very  many  of  the  other  men  in  the  same 
room,  some  of  whom  will  earn  on  an  average  $17  a  week  for  ten  months 
in  the  year. 

Mr.  Bryan.  This  man  of  whom  you  speak  said  that  while  he  got 
more  dollars  over  here,  they  would  not  go  as  far  as  they  would  over 
there! 

Mr.  Weluobn.  Not  quite. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  condition  of  the  laborer  would  be  better  there  than 
heret 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  suppose  that  was  the  cause  of  his  leaving  that 
country.    Why  does  he  not  go  back  f 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Perliaps  he  can  not  get  back. 

Mr.  Weluorn.  1  imagine  he  prefers  to  stay  in  this  country.  I  have 
never  seen  one  that  did  not  ])refer  to  stay  here. 

Mr.  Bryan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  never  taken  pains  to 
investigate  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  abroad  and  heret 

Mr.  Welborn.  1  have  not  had  an  oi)portunity.  It  occurred  to  me 
the  other  day  that  T  wonld  write  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Nurem- 
burg  and  ask  him  for  certain  information.  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  it 
to  submit  to  the  Conunittee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  not  heard  from  him  yett 

Mr.  Welborn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  they  manufacture  brushes  in  any  other  country  than 
Germany  I 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  have  my  own  line  of  brushes.  IVIy  line  is  paint 
brushes  and  white  wash  brushes.  We  make  no  toilet  goods.  Ger- 
many is  the  only  country  whic'li  can  make  that  class  of  goods.  We 
arc  going  into  anew  branch,  and  that  is  the  making  of  artists'  brushes. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  many  persons  are  engaged  in  this  country  in  manu- 
facturing the  same  class  of  goods  that  you  are? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  could  not  tell  you.  Tliey  are  divided  up,  and  they 
employ  a  great  many  ])eople,  perhaps  400  in  each  factory.  There  are 
men  doing  work  in  their  own  dwellings.  There  is  no  other  brush  fac- 
tory in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  belong  to  an  association  ! 

Mr.  Welborn.  We  belong  to  no  association.  We  are  a  business 
firm.  As  I  have  stated  in  my  ])aper,  it  does  not  seem  to  l>e  practicable 
to  have  an  association.  I  believe  it  can  be  stilted  substantially  that 
there  has  never  been  a  large  fortune  made  by  any  concern  in  the  brush 
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isioess  in  tbe  United  States.    While  not  very  successful  in  business, 

e  have  made  a  comfortable  competence. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  was  your  profit  last  year? 

Mr.  Wklbobn.  About  11  -per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Was  that  amount  divided  as  dividends? 

Mr.  Welborn.  It  was  interest,  profits,  and  debts  paid.    I  ought  to 

by,  however,  that  we  are  careful  about  our  credits,  and  investigate 

lem  very  closeily.    On  that  account  we  lose  very  little  money.     I 

dieve  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  lost  over  3  per  cent  in 

lat  way.    We  have  very  often  refused  credits  that  others  might  have 

>ken.    One  of  our  firm  has  died.    We  do  most  of  the  business  our- 

dves,  and  two  of  us  are  on  the  road  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  your  company  a  corporation! 

Mr.  Welborn.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  plain  business  concern. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  divided  11  per  cent  between 

>ur  stockholders  last  year? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  we  divided  it  among  the  partners. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  suppose  you  count  the  expenses  of  your  partners,  and 

m  take  out  a  certain  amount  for  your  share  over  and  above  that  wiiich 

m  get  as  profit? 

Mr.  Welborn.  This  11  per  cent  is  interest  and  all.    We  draw  $3,000 

year  apiece.    That  has  been  done  within  the  last  year  or  two.    For  the 

rst  ten  or  twelve  years  we  only  drew  out  $1,500  apiece. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  added  anything  in  the  way  of  improvements 

» the  plant  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  constantly  getting  little  pieces  of 

achinery. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Are  you  doing  more  than  replacing  what  is  worn  out? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  never  had  any  machinery  at  all 

Qtil  the  last  four  years.    Then  there  was  some  little  machinery 

ivented  in  the  way  of  doing  the  nailing  on  the  brushes.    The  brush 

ork  is  mostly  hand  work.    Ko  machine  has  been  invented  which  will 

Ajidle  the  bristles  economically.    There  is  a  bend  in  the  bristles  which 

akes  a  bulb  shape.    Even  an  unskilled  man  can  not  handle  them  so 

lat  they  will  not  bend  in  every  direction. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  this  11  per  cent  the  gross  earnings  of  your  con* 

Tn? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  capital  invested. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Out  of  the  gross  earnings  you  take  the  salary  of  your 

irtners?    I  want  to  see  how  much  is  left  out  of  which  you  declare  a 

ividend. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  can  procure  a  memorandum  of  it  and  send  it  to 

)u.    My  brother  is  the  bookkeeper. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  gross  earnings  are  11  per  cent? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  am  not  a  bookkeeper,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  of 

lat. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  income  would  be  11  i)er 

*,nt  on  the  $90,000,  and  then  you  would  take  the  expenses  of  yourself 

id  your  brother  out  of  that,  reducing  it  by  $5,000  or  $0,000? 

Mr.  Welborn.  No;  I  think  that,  to  be  truthful,  I  ought  to  say  the 

robability  is  that  that  is  our  net  earnings.    We  had  taken  our  sal* 

*ies  out  before  that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  mean  that  after  the  salaries  are  taken  out  it  leaves 

L  per  cent  for  earnings  on  the  capital? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes ;  and  interest. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  do  you  mean  by  interest? 
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Mr.  Wblborn.  Wecliar^ro  the  capital  up  at  C  per  centinterest.  This 
lines  out,  and  tho  reinaintler  iK  divided. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  g;Qt  the  figures  showing 
hat  this  11  per  cent  is;  whether  it  is  gross  earnings,  or  whether  it  is 
le  net  per  e^nt  divided  as  profits^ 
Mr.  Welborn.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr. Bryan.  Your  understanding  is  that  the  11  per  eent.incTiides  the 
per  cent  on  the  capital,  and  the  balance  would  be  what  you  would 
ill  profits? 

Mr.  Wklborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  will  furnish  a  statement  if  that  is  not  coiTectf 
Mr.  Welborn.  1  will. 


GURT.ED  II  AIR  AXD  BRI8TI.ES. 

(Panyraphi  426  and  450.) 

Friday,  September  8, 1893. 

ATEMSST  or  KB.  WILLIAK  WILKIN3.  OF  1CES8BS.  WILLTAX   WILKIH8  k   00. 

810  WEST  FEATT  STREET,  BALTIMOBE,  MD. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  manufatjturers  of  curleil  hair  and  bristles, 
id  as  we  understood  the  tariff  was  to  be  revised,  and  thought  per- 
ips  there  was  some  danger  the  duty  on  cui'led  hair  and  bristles  mi^ht 
5  taken  off,  we  concluded  we  would  come  down  here  and  explain  the 
atter  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Now, 
le  duty  on  both  of  those  articles — I  will  t«ke  the  bristles  first — ^the 
ityon  bristles  formerly  was  15  cents  a  pound  and  under  theMcKinley 
11  this  was  reduced  to  10  cents  a  pound.  The«e  are  the  goods 
xhibiting  same]  which  we  manufacture,  if  you  wish  to  look  at  them. 
\xey  are  manufactured  for  bnish-makers  iu  all  colors,  of  course,  and 
Dgth.  The  reason  we  think  the  duty  ought  to  remain  as  it  is  is  on 
{Count  of  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  Europe  and  tlie  wages  which 
d  pay  our  workmen  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Have  you  a  comparative  table  of  the  wages  paid  here 
id  there? 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  I  have  not  a  table  of  wages,  but  I  can  give  it  to  you 
a  few  words.  The  wages  of  good  bristle  workmen  are  from  $1.50  to 
I  a  day  in  Baltimore,  and  in  (icrmany  and  England  the  wages  are  91 
nts  a  day.  In  France  they  get  about  55  cents  a  day,  and  in  «la]>an  and 
lina  they  get  about  84  cents  a  day ;  they  hardly  get  anything  tliere.  I 
p])Ose  thsit  is  like  all  the  productions  there.  This  is  the  reason  we  say 
e  duty  ought  to  remain  as  it  is.  i^ow,  in  regard  to  curled  hair.  The 
ity  was  formerly  25  per  cent,  and  a  few  years  ago  it  was  reduced  to  15 
r  cA»nt  ad  valorem.  Now,  with  regard  to  bristles,  I  wouhl  like  to  men- 
m  a  few  things.  Bristles  in  the  new  bill  must  be  mentioned  under  a 
parate  head,  otherwise  they  might  be  taxed  20  per  cent  as  articles 
inufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  Now,  that  makes  free  bristles  vir- 
ally,  and  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  the  brush  maker,  as  the  10  cents  a 
und  only  amounts  to  3  per  cent  of  the  goods;  that  is,  the  raw  mate- 
A.  Besides  that,  there  would  be  a  great  question  come  up  as  to  what 
raw  mateiial. 

Mr.  Paynk.  What  percentage  of  labor  is  iu  the  cost  of  producing 
istlea  in  the  form  you  present  them  here? 
Mr.  WuLKiNS.  They  cost  from  15  to  18  and  20  cents  a  pound. 
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Mr.  Payne.  What  percentage  of  labor  does  it  take  to  produce  those 

istles  in  that  formf 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  From  18  to  20  centsaiK)und  it  costs  to  produce  these. 

liat  is  what  we  pay  in  our  factory  in  Baltimore  for  labor.    Now  we 

ive  other  exx)enses  besides  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  does  the  raw  material  cost  you! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  That  is  the  difference  that  I  will  explain  to  you.    We 

irchase  in  the  West,  in  New  York,  and  the  Eastern  States;  we  make 

contract  with  large  packers  and  pay  them  a  certain  ])rice  per  hog  on 

le  back.    Then  we  engage  bristles-pullers  to  secure  the  bristles  and 

y  them  carefully  in  a  barrel,  and  those  we  bring  to  our  factory  in 

altimore  and  manufacture. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  how  much  a  pound  the  raw 

aterial  costs? 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  About  15  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  Before  they  are  pulled! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  When  they  are  pulled. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  includes  the  labor  of  pulling  thcmf 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes;  sometimes  we   get   less   from  a  hog,    and,  of 

)urse,  it  costs  more. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  that  includes  the  cost  of  pulling  themt 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  after  that  the  manufacturing  costs  you  15  to  18 

id  20  cents  moret 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir;  and  besides  that  there  is  a  loss  in  manufac- 

Ting,  all  according  to  how  the  material  is.    If  the  material  is  good, 

len  the  loss  would  not  be  so  much,  but  on  some  material  we  lose  about 

^  per  cent,  and  then  when  the  material  is  better  there  is  not  so  much 

aste.    There  is  a  big  portion  wasted.    Now,  the  European  material  is 

uch  better  than  the  American  raw  material,  and  consequently  they 

in  manufacture  their  goods  much  cheaper,  besides  the  wages  are 

leaper  abroad.    Now,  the  duty  on  those  articles  ought  to  remain  as 

ley  are,  10  cents  a  pound  on  bristles  and  then  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 

1  hair.    If  there  is  an  advalorem  duty  on  bristles,  then  the  shorter 

zes,  which  we  bave  the  most  competition  in,  we  would  not  be  protected 

lough,  and  then  on  the  longer  sizes,  of  which  we  have  not  that  com- 

3tition,  the  brush-maker  would  suffer  by  being  compelled  to  pay  a 

igher  rate  of  duty  on  goods  which  we  do  not  manufacture  but  very 

ttle  of.    Now  they  have  the  Oealka  bristle,  which  is  5  or  6  inches  long, 

it  we  do  not  get  those  articles  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  difference  in  prices  between  the  imported 

istle  and  the  bristle  you  get! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Well,  we  keep  about  the  same  prices. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  said  you  got  yours  for  15  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  You  see  the  duty  is  10  cents  a  pound.    You  see  we 

ive  a  different  class  of  bristles  from  those  abroad.    We  have  long 

ixed  in,  and  short  nuxe<l  in,  and  I  do  not  suppose  anything  could  be 

irchased  here  like  the  bristles  they  liave  in  Eussia,  which  I  suppose 

:e  about  40  cents  a  pound,  but  that  includes  the  long  numbers.    Our 

roduct  is  different.    It  is  not  so  valuable  on  account  of  it  not  being  so 

Tge. 

Mr.  Bynum.  We  raise  more  meat  and  less  hair  on  the  hogt 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Turner.  Tlie  avenige  price  for  imported  bristles  for  1892  was 

early  a  dollai*  a  pound  f 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  That  is  right,  they  were  full  size^ 
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Mr.  TuRNEB.  They  do  not  come  in  coinpotition  witli  our  sort  of 
bristles? 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Long  numbcrn,  no,  sir;  very  little.  * 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  do  you  get  your  sup])lieM  of  hair  fromt 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  We  get  them  from  the  West.    We  get  our  hair  prin-^ 
sipally  from  South  America,  Kio  Janerio.    This  matter  has  been  before' 
bhe  committee  several  years  ago,  and  this  duty  was  reduced,  but  at  the 
present  time  we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  it  should  reiiuiin  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  use  any  other  hair  except  the  mane  and  tail  of 
bhe  horse  f 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  also  the  hog  hair. 

Mr.  TuRNilR.  1)0  you  use  hog  hair! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  We  mix  it  to  a  certain  extent ;  the  people  want  it  and 
they  make  the  demand. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  process  of  treating  it  expensive! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  What  do  you  mean! 

Mr.  Turner.  1  refer  to  the  method  of  converting  it  into  curled  hairf 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  ft  is  not  so  very  expensive;  I  suppose  between  4  and 
5  cents  a  i)ound. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  pound  of  bris- 
tles! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  A  pound  of  bristles  costs  from  16  to  20  cents  to  mauu- 
REicture. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  tariff  is  10  cents  a  pound  !  ]j 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  On  bristles;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  labor  cost  is  only  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  15  to  20  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  misunderstood  him. 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  It  is  from  18  to  20  cents,  and  then  our  product  which 
we  get  is  not  as  valuable  as  that  we  receive  from  Kurope. 

Mr.  TiTRNEK.  The  curled  hair  when  it  leaves  your  hands  is  for  mat- 
tress-makers t 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir;  for  bedding,  upholsterers,  furniture,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  according  to  what  peoi>le  want. 

The  Chairman.  We  imiKut  very  little  curled  hair. 

Mr.  WuLKiNS.  I  think  we  import  very  little.    We  tried  several  years  * 
igo,  just  before  the  change  was  made,  and  there  was  several  gentlemen 
kiere  at  the  same  time.    There  was  a  gentleman  from  Mew  York,  from 
Delaney  &  Co.,  Mr.  Vowell. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  long  has  this  duty  of  15  per  cent  ))een  maintained  f 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  I  think  about  three  years;  before  it  was  25  ]>er  cent. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  was  put  at  15  per  cent  under  the  present  law! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  It  was  put  at  15  per  cent  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  made  so  by  the  present  law! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  the  importations  of  curled  hair  increased  since 
bhe  duty  was  reduced  from  25  to  15  per  cent! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  I  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  that.    I  do  not  think 
t  has. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  was  2,000  in  1890,  and  5,000  in  1892. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  consumption  of  curled  hair 
n  the  United  States. 

Mr.  W1I.KINS.  I  believe  there  is  about  7,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Turner,  (hirled  hairf 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir;  we  manuiacture  about  2,500,000  of  this,  and 
)f  bristles  we  manul^ctnius  about  5CtU,000  pounds. 
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Mr.  TrmiBft.  At  what  price  do  you  sell  curlecl  hair  to  the  mannfac- 
tnrer,  if  that  is  a  fair  qoevtioii! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  We  sell  it  at  about  15  cents  and  upward,  according 
to  the  quality. 

Mr.  TuRNBB.  Fifteen  cents  up  to  about 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Forty  five  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  do  you  x>fty  for  the  raw  material  t 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  I  suppose,  sir,  the  American  hair  is  worth  about  22 
cents  now. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  you  sell  for  about  45  cents  t 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Only  for  some  of  it,  some  of  the  very  select.^ 

Mr.  Turner.  Take  it  grade  for  grade,  I  mean  that  you  import  at  22 
cents;  when  you  treat  it  and  sell  it,  about  what  do  get  for  it. 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Well,  I  could  hardly  say  as  to  what  it  would  be  sold 
for  because  there  are  so  many  different  grades.  There  are  about  twenty 
different  grades  and  it  depends  upon  how  that  is  manufactured.  Kow, 
some  hair,  that  which  we  call  soft  hair,  which  cost  22  cents,  I  suppose 
we  sell  that  at  about  26  cents,  and  that  will  give  some  idea  of  how  it 
works.* 

Mr.  Turner.  What  does  the  hair  cost  which  you  sell  at  about  40 
cents  f 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  That  costs  the  same  price,  only  there  is  a  very  littte 
of  it  indeed ;  that  is  something  very  rare. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  probably  mixed  with  other  hair  I 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  No,  sir^  that  is  all  pure  hair,  white  hair,  long  and 
select. 

Mr.  Beed.  You  buy  your  goods  and  then  you  assort  them! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  Some  of  the  lower  grade  you  sell  at  26  cents  and  the  best 
you  sell  for  45  cents? 

Mr.  WiLKiNB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  What  is  the  proportion  f 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  The  bales  are  different;  some  bales  have  one- third  and 
some  have  more;  it  depends  upon  how  they  run. 

Mr.  Beed.  Now,  in  regard  to  tlie  amount  of  work  you  bestow  upon 
the  different  grades  t 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  The  amount  of  work  is  about  the  same:  there  is  very 
little  difference. 

Mr.  Beed.  So  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  i)rotit  of  a  bale  of  hair 
that  you  buy  you  have  got  to  average  it! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  average  the  cost.  We  have  to 
select  the  long  hair  first,  by  girls  and  women,  into  lengths  and  colors 
and  stiffness,  and  so  on,  and  then  we  manufacture  them.  In  Europe 
they  assort  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do  here,  as  there  ai-e  more  classes 
there  than  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  This  15  or  18  ceut^  a  {)ound  which  is  expended  in  the 
manufa<*.ture  of  these  bristles;  what  does  that  include! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  That  includes  in  the  first  place  washing.  After  get- 
ting them  we  wash  them.  After  they  are  washed  then  they  are  bleached, 
and  then  they  are  straightened,  and  then  they  are  combed,  and  then 
they  are  dragged  by  machinery  into  dinerent  lengths  and  sizes,  and 
then  they  are  given  to  what  we  call  our  bristle-finishers,  and  they  are 
put  into  bundles  and  are  ready  for  market.  All  of  this  will  fully  cost 
20  cents  a  pound  to  put  it  up  like  this  [exhibiting  sample]. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  taking  the  raw  material,  before 
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it  is  ready  to  market  yon  Lave  to  acl<l  an  additional  cost  of  15  to  18 
cents  T 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Does  tbat  include  anything  but  labort 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  That  includes  only  the  labor  in  the  shop. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  It  costs  15  to  18  cents  a  x)ound  in  labor T 

Mr.  WiLKlNS.  Yes,  sir;  then  we  have  our  packing  and  sending  to 
New  York  and  different  places  to  be  sold  there.  Then  tliere  is  a  great 
loss  in  the  raw  material  by  washing,  and  all  of  these  different  proo- 
esses'  loss  in  the  weiglit. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Is  this  part  of  that  15  or  18  cents? 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  It  is  extra ;  it  is  besides  that.  That  is  the  actual  money 
paid  to  our  hands  at  our  &ctoTy  in  Baltimore. 


BHUSHES. 

(Partfriph  4S7.) 


Bepresentative  Bighabdson.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  brush 
mantdactnrers  of  Grand  Kapids,  who  wish  to  have  the  tafiff  on  bristles 
taken  off;  but  they  want  the  tariff'  on  brushes  to  remain.  I  will  submit 
the  letter. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Oband  Baptds,  Mich.,  September  16, 1893. 

Sib:  We  notice  a  report  of  a  tariff*  bill,  House  of  Representatives, 
No.  331,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wajruer  on  September  5,  in 
which  we  are  informed  the  item  of  brushes  is  rated  at  15  per  cent. 
Will  you  kindly  favor  us  with  a  copy  of  said  bill  and  greatly  oblige. 

We  are  at  present  protected  by  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  and  in  spite  of 
that  fact  we  find  that  Germany  and  France  are  importing  over  one- 
sixth  in  value  of  all  the  brushes  of  all  kinds  used  in  the  United  States. 
and  we  estimate  that  75  per  cent  of  this  one-sixth  are  what  are  classea 
as  toilet  brushes,  hair,  cloth,  etc.,  which  are  directly  in  competition  with 
our  lines. 

We  buy  all  our  raw  materials  as  cheap  as  Germany  and  France, 
except  the  item  of  bristles,  which  we  import  from  Germany  and  Kussia, 
paying  thereon  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  regardless  of  value.  This  we 
find  in  our  output  last  year  amounted  to  a  little  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  our  product,  and  the  paintbrush  manufaetnrers  find  that  the  10 
cents  duty  paid  amounted  to  about  3  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  their  prod- 
uct, the  proportion  of  bristles  being  larger  in  their  work  than  in  ours. 
More  than  50  per  cent  of  our  product  is  made  from  various  kinds  of 
fiber,  such  as  tampico^  palmetto,  rice  root,  etc.,  which  are  produ(;ts  of 
this  country  and  Mexico,  and  on  which  there  is  no  duty.  You  will  see 
by  this  that  the  placing  of  bristles  on  the  "free  list,"  as  is  ])ro])Osed, 
only  actually  benefits  the  brush  industry  1  to  3  per  cent,  and  against 
this  the  bill  contemplates  taking  off  25  per  cent  on  tlie  manufactured 
product,  which  means  either  that  every  brush  manufacturer  must  go 
out  of  business  or  else  make  a  reduction  in  the  wages  paid  employes  to 
correspond  with  the  reduction  in  the  tariff'. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  our  product  we  have  found  to  average  G2.9  per  cent 
of  total  cost.  It  will  run  as  high  as  80  per  cent  in  some  cheap  grades  of 
goods  which  are  made  of  the  fibers  mentioned.    Now  take,  for  example. 
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a  brash  which  costs  us  $28.73  per  gross  to  make :  We  find  that  the  mate- 
rials used  (iucludiug  bristles,  (7.20)  cost  us  tlO.66  and  the  labor  actually 
cost  us  918.07.  We  sell  this  brush  at  (34.25  i)er  gross,  and  it  costs  us 
7  per  cent  to  sell  it,  which  leaves  us  only  8  per  cent  profit,  out  of  which 
we  must  pay  all  our  expenses,  such  as  taxes,  insurance,  interest,  repairs 
to  our  plant,  etc,  which  you  will  see  may  reduce  the  proiits  very  mate- 
TJMlj.  Then  we  are  also  liable  to  more  or  less  loss  of  accounts  each 
year.  Do  you  believe  we  can  stand  any  reduction  of  tariff  and  con- 
tinue to  pay  our  jieople  the  present  wages?  Taking  the  same  brush 
which  costs  us  $18.07  per  gross  for  labor  and  in  Germany  they  can  pro- 
duce it  for  $7.22,  because  their  labor  only  averages  them  00  cents  per 
day;  ours  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day. 

You  will  readily  see  that  40  per  cent  (the  present  duty)  is  hardly 
enough,  and  that  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  means  ruination  to  our 
industry  or  almost  beggary  to  the  people  who  are  employed  in  it. 

We  are  your  constituents,  and  as  an  industry  have  done  much  for 
the  poor  people  of  our  city,  furnishing  steady  employment  to  ^M)  or 
more  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Our 
people  are  skilled  in  nothing  else.  Do  you  believe  it  will  be  a  wise 
thing  to  kill  us  or  beggar  themt  We  sincerely  hope  you  will  interest 
yourself  in  our  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  whom  we  are  employ, 
ing  to  the  end  that  the  duty  on  brushes  shfdl  be  left  as  it  is,  viz,  40 
per  cent.  We  need  40  per  cent  or  more. 
Bespectfiilly,  yours. 

Grand  Rapids  Brush  Co. 
J.  D.  M.  Shirts, 

Treasurer  and  Manager. 
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Baltimore,  Md.,  September  19^  1893. 

We  desire  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  industry  of  manufacturing 
brushes,  now  protected  by  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  your  committee  will  not  report  any  reduction  from  that 
rate  of  duty,  as  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  such  action  would  result 
in  disaster  to  brush  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  the  manufac- 
ture of  toilet  brushes  having  been  practically  ruined  by  the  reduction 
of  duty  in  1883  from  35  to  30  per  cent.  In  the  year  beginning  with 
July  1, 1891,  to  July  1, 1892,  we  find  importations  of  brushes  nearly 
$800,000.  Does  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  importations 
will  increase  in  proportion  to  any  reduction  of  duty  in  the  future,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  years  between  July  1, 1883,  and  July  1, 1891 1 

The  duty  on  bristles,  at  10  cents  per  pound  specific,  we  calculate  to 
be  only  3^  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article,  although 
some  houses  make  it  to  be  even  less,  so  that  taking  the  duty  off  bristles 
would  be  but  a  small  concession  to  warrant  an  appreciable  reduction 
of  duty  on  brushes.  There  are  no  great  houses  in  the  business,  but 
divided  up  from  the  larger,  who  employ  a  few  hundred  hands,  to  the 
man  who  works  with  his  own  family  in  his  dwelling,  located  from  Balti- 
more North  and  East,  West  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  Northwest  to  St. 
Paul.  We  believe  there  are  more  than  enough  skilled  brush-makers 
in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  country's  demand  for  brushes,  if 
worked  the  entire  twelve  months  of  the  year;   but  the  fact  is,  we 
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;Iy  have  eight  months  of  full  work  out  of  the  twelve 

lO  that  competition  is  very  active  in  their  ranks. 

much  consumption,  and,  as  before  said,  more  than 

supply  the  denmnd.    No  one  house  can  increase  its 

reat  extent,  except  at  the  exi)ense  of  some  other. 

ticular  standard  of  qualities,  so  each  concern  gets  up 

judgment  may  lead  him  to  think  most  likely  to  succeed 

t  of  his  object,  of  course  having  an  eye  to  the  adjust- 

lUd  qualities  to  obtain  the  approval  of  those  whom  he 

'here  has  never  been  a  trust  or  combine  of  brush  manu- 

I  country,  nor  does  it  seem  practicable  for  reasons  afaNOve 

are  few,  if  any  occupations,  in  the  land  attended  with  as 

that  of  manufiicturing  brushes.    There  are  few,  if  any, 

al  i)ercentage  of  expense  to  do  business,  or  that  confine 

iore  closely  to  their  oitcupation.    As  far  as  we  know  there 

a  a  large  fortune  made  by  any  one  house  engaged  in  the 

of  brushes  in  the  entire  history  of  the  industry  in  the 

s.    The  utmost  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 

ng  since  the  war,  by  the  most  successful,  has  ])een  the 

of  a  comfortable  competence  only,  whilst  two  houses  who 

J  been  amongst  the  most  prominent  and  successful  have, 

last  few  years,  closed  up  and  gone  out  of  business  with  no 

A  good  deal  said  by  those  who  appear  before  your  committee 

•est*  of  various  industries  alK)ut  the  "protection  ot  labor;'' 

X)  us  that  the  gentlemen  of  y<mr  committee  will  not  think  it 

ble  that  we  should  plead  somewhat  in  the  interests  of  the  men 

the  thrift  and  intelligence  to  conduct  business  that  gives 

mt  to  labor.     We  take  it  that  the  interests  of  labor  and 

s  are  very  closely  identified.    Whilst  there  is  not  now,  never 

and  not  likely  to  be  any  combination  or  agreement  amongst 

ifacturers  of  brushes,  to  raise  prices  on  the  consumers  of 

in  this  country,  there  is  a  most  formidable  combination  in 

at  Nuremberg,  who  even  now,  under  a  40  i)er  cent  duty,  are 

great  many  of  their  manufacture  into  this  country ;  they  claim 

)  to  accomplish  it  by  means  of  their  superior  advantages  in 

:  cheap  labor  and  raw  material.    They  have  followed  the  busi- 

2^enerations,  and  therefore  possess  the  skill,  being  a  calliug  of 

lioUy  hand-work  of  necessity.    We  can  not,  therefore,  circuni- 

1  by  the  use  of  machinery,  an<l  where  the  use  of  macliinery  is 

they  do  not  appear  to  be  behind  the  foremost.    We  were  lately 

by  a  disint-erested  merchant  of  London  that  they  are  fiooding 

Ish  markets  with  the  cheaper  grades  of  brushes  and  driving 

ish  goods  clear  out  of  their  own  territory.    With  labor  and 

xpense  of  doing  business  and  living  in  this  country  so  much 

of  what  it  is  in  England,  may  we  not  justly  feel  ai)prehensive 

a  low  rate  of  duty  we  shall  fall  much  Ciisier  victims  than  the 

re  no  quarrel  with  the  dressers  of  domestic  bristles,  which  can 
ed  at  all  in  making  better  grades  of  brushes,  alnrnt  two  thirds 
can  product  being  2j}  inches  or  less  and  very  soft ;  f)ur  stock- 
itting  their  hogs  into  market  at  about  six  moiitlis  old  leave 
)  for  growth  of  bristles,  so  that  only  a  few  liandfuls  along  the 
good  for  anything  to  the  brush-maker.  Our  aviiilablc  supply 
^  Irom  Kussia  and  Germany,  so  that  we  consume  but  a  small 
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])ercontag:e  of  American  product  in  our  business.  The  dressing  of 
American  bristles  is  in  the  hands  mainly  of  three  or  four  firms,  one  of 
whicli  does  as  much  perhaps  as  nearly  all  the  rest  combined. 

Should  the  duty  be  reduced  on  brusiies  we  ask  that  we  may  have 
free  bristles. 

Very  tiuly, 

Eknnoijs,  Klkinle  &  Co., 

Manu/iwturers  of  Brushes. 


BUTTONS. 

(Parttirnph  42S.) 


New  York,  September  8, 1893. 

Sir  :  I  see  by  the  papers  of  this  date  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Newell  ai)|»eared  before  your  honorable  body  and  made  argument  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  present  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  ivory  buttons. 
According  to  report,  these  gentlemen  said  there  were  20  factories,  with 
a  capital  of  about  $3,000,01)0.  They  lead  you  to  believe  (according  to 
the  report)  that  this  money  was  invested  and  these  factories  built  based 
on  the  present  McKinley  tariff.  This  is  not  true.  Both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen have  been  in  this  same])usiness  of  manufacturing  ivory  buttons 
for  over  twenty-tive  years,  an<l  this  to  my  personal  knowledge.  They 
have  both  been  in  it  longer,  but  I  am  safe  and  sure  in  the  above,  and 
they  have  both  grown  wealthy  during  that  time.  Their  largest  busi- 
ness was  wiieii  the  tariff  on  ivory  buttons  was  2^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  increase  to  50  per  cent  was  entirely  unnecessary  as  far  as  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  is  concern edj  they  were  amply  protected  at  that 
rate,  25  per  cent.  Please  look  up  the  statistics  and  you  will  see  that 
plenty  of  ivory  buttons  were  made  in  this  country  previous  to  the 
McKinley  tariff,  and  no  new  factory  has  been  started  since  the  duty 
has  been  advanced  to  50  per  cent.  As  my  place  of  business  is  within 
50  feet  of  Mr.  Newell's,  and  as  I  know  him  well  and  know  how  long  he 
has  been  in  the  business,  I  can  speak  from  knowledge.  A  very  impor- 
tant fact  in  this  matter  is  that  all  the  workmen  in  the  ivory-button  fac- 
tories voted  the  Demo(»ratic  ticket.  They  do  not  want  the  duty  50  per 
cent.  They  were  better  ofli*  under  the  duty  at  25  cent.  Please  have  the 
committee  also  understiind  that  I  am  a  Republican,  but  not  a  high  pro- 
tectionist, and  as  1  see  that  the  Eepublican  members  of  the  committee 
grow  facetious  and  a<;t  as  if  they  knew  it  all,  1  wish  you  to  note  partic- 
ularly that  I  am  ready  to  give  names  of  firms  or  factories  where  the 
workingmen  voted  for  tarifi'  reform. 

Gentlemen,  the  duties  on  all  classes  of  goods  are  too  high,  and  as  the 
people  voted  for  tariff  reform  it  is  your  duty,  as  well  as  your  privilege, 
to  proceed  and  press  forward  with  all  energy  x)ossible  a  reform  tariii 
bill  and  presetft  it  to  Congress  soon — the  sooner  the  better — and,  as  a 
native-born  citizen  of  fifty-five  years  standing  and  also  a  Republican 
from  Fremont  down,  I  urge  my  fellow  Republican  members  of  this  com- 
mittee not  to  be  factious  and  stand  in  the  way  of  reform.  Let  them  under- 
st^ind  that  there  are  Republicans  who  are  groaning  and  sweating  under 
this  robber  tariff  of  McRinley.  And,  further,  this  reform  is  only  begun. 
Revolutions  never  go  backward,  and  our  people  have  a^ked  for  tariff 
reform  and  want  i^  and  such  misstatements  as  Messrs.  Knight  and 
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valorem.  Under  this  clauRe  ninety-Tiine  oiie-liiindredths  of  tlit»  buttons 
ini[M)rted  prior  to  October,  1890,  paid  25  per  cent  duty,  the  only  excep- 
tion bein^  silk  buttons  and  brass  butt4>ns  and  ^ilt  buttons,  wliich  paid 
50.45  and  45  per  cent  respectively,  and  of  wliicli  there  were  very  few 
ini]>orted,  as  these  goods  have  always  been  manufactured  here. 

lender  the  present  McKinley  tariif,  i)arapaphs  428  to  431,  we  have 
seven  different  rates  of  duty  for  this  one  article,  viz:  lUitton  forms,  10 
percent  (Exhibit  A);  shoe  buttons,  1  cent  per  p'oss  (Exhibit  B);  agate 
buttons,  25  per  cent  (PLxhibit  C);  metal  or  steel  buttons,  45  percent 
(Exhibits  D  and  E);  ivory,  horn,  b(Mie,  and  silk,  50  j»er  cent  (Exhibits 
F,  (1,  H,  and  I) ;  glass  buttons,  GO  per  cent  (Exhibit  K);  pearl  buttons, 
about  250  per  cent  (Exhibit  L). 

The  impcnts  of  buttons  for  1886-1887  and  1888  were  in  round  figures 
$3,500,000  per  vear,  and  in  1880  $2,7m»,00O. 

The  fignres  for  the  year  1800  were  S:J,200,000,  all  of  which  figures  do 
not  include  brass,  gilt,  or  silk  buttons,  or  button  molds  or  button 
material. 

The  yeiu'  1890  is  hardly  a  criterion,  as  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
goods  imported  that  year  prior  to  October  (J,  on  account  of  the  advance 
in  rates  in  duty  in  the  McKinley  bill. 

In  1801,  after  the  bill  went  into  efi'ect,  the  in'i])ortatiou  of  buttons 
was  rethu'cd  to  $1,300,000,  and  in  1892  to  about  the  same  figure,  and 
which  inclndcd  for  the  year  1892  some  §34,000  worth  of  button  forms 
(Exhibit  A),  which  are  use<l  by  domestic  manufacturers  to  make  into 
cx>vered  buttons  for  coat  and  vest  buttons  (similar  to  Exhibit  I),  and 
which  pay  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

You  will  therefore  notice  that  the  imi>ortation  of  buttons  at  present 
is  about  one-third  of  what  it  was  before  the  McKinley  bill  went  into 
effect,  and  this  enormous  decrease  is  due  in  greater  part  to  the  high 
duty,  in  most  cases  prohibitory,  imposed  upon  these  buttons  in  tlie 
the  McKinley  bill. 

I  will  admit  that  within  the  last  year  or  two  the  demand  was  poor 
for  so-called  ''  fancy  dress  buttons,"  but  even  admitting  that  this  should 
have  made  a  difference  of  $500,000  a  year  in  the  imx)orts  of  buttons,  the 
decr^'ase  still  remains  scmiething  enormous. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  other  article  in  the  whole  M(;Kinley  bill  which 
had  such  a  high  rate  imposed  upon  it,  for  not  only  do  we  protest  a  gainst 
the  enormous  duty  on  i)earl  buttons,  but  also  on  those  buttons  or  any 
buttons  that  pay  over  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  domestic  production  of  buttons  per  year,  ac<'ording  to  Mr.  Knight, 
who  ai)])eared  before  you  last  week,  is  $7,000,000  against  $1,300,000 
imported. 

Tliere  is  no  plausible  reason  that  I  can  see  why  metal  buttons  of  any 
kind,  ivory  or  horn  buttons,  or  glass  buttons  (so  called  jet)  should  have 
been  raised  on  an  average  to  double  what  they  were  in  the  tariff  of  1883, 
as  even  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  manufiU'turers  in  these 
lines  were  making  enormous  profits  and  have  been  able  to  compete  and 
undersell  the  imported  goods  in  most  instances. 

As  regards  metal  buttons  (Exhibit  D)  there  is  no  doubt,  and  the 
statement  you  can  easily  have  verified  by  Inquiring  of  any  of  the  lead- 
ing Jobbers  throughout  the  country  that  handle  these  goods,  that  the 
domestic  button  has  almost  driven  the  foreign  button  out  of  the  market, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  among  the  trade  that  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  metal  buttons,  even  under  the  old  tariil*  of  25  per  cent,  ottered 
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to  imitate  any  imported  button  at  10  i)or  cent  below  what  the  button 
would  cost  to  lav  down  here. 

The  domestic  raanutVuiturers  of  these  fcoods  have  such  wonderfully 
improve^l  machinery  tliat  the  hilior  in  tiic  making  of  the  buttons  ia 
actually  less  than  any  so-called  paiqu'r  hand  labor  of  Europe,  for  in 
Europe*  all  such  goods  are  made  in  small  factories,  which  have  not  the 
means  to  put  in  niachinerj'. 

How  is  it  that  tlu^  domestic  manufacturers  can  sell  their  gocids  to 
Canada  in  comjictition  with  Eurojie,  while  here  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  25  per  cent  protection  when  they  appeared  before  the  committee 
in  1800! 

Among  otliers  there  is  a  certain  domestic  metal-button  factory  which, 
I  am  quite  positive,  i>roduces  and  sells  more  metal  buttons  in  a  year 
than  all  metal  buttons  imported  into  this  (country  from  all  the  factories 
of  the  world  put  together. 

As  regards  glass  buttons  (Exhibit  K),  or  so-called  Jet  buttons,  the  rate 
of  duty  on  manufactures  of  glass  in  the  McKinley  bill  was  60  jier  cent, 
and  as  there  was  no  special  provisions  for  these  goods  as  buttons,  the 
duty  for  no  reason  whatsoever  was  raised  from  25  to  GO  percent,  which 
it  now  is. 

Among  all  the  various  manufacturers  of  buttons  that  api)eared  before 
this  committee  in  1800, 1  have  not  been  able  to  find  anyone  who  objected 
to  the  then  existing  rate  of  duty  on  glass  buttons  of  25  per  cent,  except 
on  general  ]>rincip1es.  that  the  duty  on  all  buttons  ought  to  be  higher. 

I  lierewith  show  you  a  domestic  jet  button  (KxhibitK),  which  we  have 
b(HMi  buying  for  several  years  in  hundreds  of  difi'erent  patterns  for  25 
cents,  and  no  foreign  button  could  be  imported  t^  com^^ete  against  this 
class  of  goods,  even  were  the  duty  25  per  cent.  The  machinery  (like  on 
metal  buttons)  that  exists  for  making  glass  buttons  in  this  (H>nntry  is 
so  far  superior,  as  regards  the  saving  of  labor,  to  the  way  that  these 
goods  are  ]>roduee<l  by  hand  labor  in  Austria,  that  the  labor  expended 
in  the  making  of  these  buttons  on  this  side  is  actually  less  than  for  the 
same  button  in  Europe. 

Although  not  a  manufacturer  of  these  goods,  we  have  been  able,  add- 
ing our  profit  to  that  of  the  manufacturer,  to  take  orders  on  these  domes* 
tic  goods  in  Canada. 

In  Canada  they  have  to  pay  the  same  duty  on  these  goods  which 
they  would  have  to  pay  on  the  European  goods,  so  that  virtually  we 
are  enabled  to  compete  on  our  domestic  goods  in  Canada  against  the 
European  buttons  without  any  duty. 

The  same  to  a  certain  extent  applies  to  ivory  (Exhibit  F),  bone 
(Exhibit  II),  honi  buttons  (Exhibit  G),  etc.,  and  surely  our  domestic 
manufacturers  have  nuule  great  progress  in  manufacturing  since  1883, 
and  as  the  goo<ls  on  the  otlier  side  before  October,  1800,  were  as  cheap 
as  they  are  now,  1  see  no  reason  why.  if  2i^  i)er  cent  was  sufficient  pro- 
tection until  ISOO,  and  (Miabled  tlie  domestic  manufacturers  to  work  up 
a  large  and  iirolitable  trade,  why  they  should  need  45,  50,  and  60  y^v 
cent  duty  iji  I.SOO  and  now. 

As  we  deal  in  doniostie  as  well  as  foreign  goods,  I  can  safely  say  that 
on  the  average  metal,  ivory,  glass,  horn,  or  bone  buttons,  in  fact  all 
so-ealled  "hard  buttons,"  25  ptT  cent  ud  valorem  duty  is  fair  and  at 
tiie  same  time  gives  the  domestic  nuniufacturerall  the  protection  which 
he  needs  or  can  reasonably  ask  for. 

As  regards  the  S4j-call(*(l  '*  button  forms,''  they  sire  pieces  of  lasting, 
c^loth,  braid,  silk,  etc.,  which  are  made  in  such  shapes  and  forms  tliat 
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hey  can  only  be  used  or  converted  into  buttons  and  p«ny  an  ad  valorem 
luty  under  the  present  as  well  as  the  former  tariff  of  10  jior  cent. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  domestic  manufacturers  of  buttons,  some  of 
^hom  api>eare<l  before  your  committee  last  week  and  who  are  the 
principal  importers  of  these  '^  button  forms,"  object  to  this  compiira- 
ively  low  rate  of  duty,  but  on  the  contrary,  although  they  advocated 
n  increiise  on  every  other  kind  of  button  before  the  framcrs  of  the 
IcKinley  bill  and  a  retention  of  these  high  rates  now,  they  arc  i)ar- 
icnlar  to  have  these  button  forms  remain  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the 
ariff  of  18S3.  However,  I  do  not  object  to  this  rate  of  10  per  cent  as 
ong  as  the  nuinufacturcrs  of  silk,  cloth,  mohair,  braid,  etc.,  in  this 
oniitry  are  satisfied. 

These  *' button  forms''  are  converted  here  into  buttons,  thus  avoiding 
he  paying  of  50  per  cent  on  the  completed  article  of  silk  and  60  j)er 
eut  ad  valorem  and  00  cents  per  x>oiind  if  made  of  mohair,  braid,  etc., 
nd,  therefore,  if  this  clause  relating  to  '^button  forms"  is  to  remain  in 
he  new  tariff  bill  which  you  gentlemen  are  framing,  it  would  of  course 
Iso  be  necessary  to  except  silk  cloth  or  any  other  kind  of  so-called 
•covered"  buttons  in  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  and  probably 
►lace  50  i)er  cent  ad  valorem  on  these  buttons,  otherwise  there  would 
lot  be  much  benefit  derived  from  importing  the  material  at  10  per 
ent  and  converting  the  same  into  buttoiis  here. 

I  think  this  covers  all  buttons  except — 

PEARL  BUTTONS. 

About  one-half  the  importation  of  buttons  prior  to  October,  1800, 
onsisted  of  these  pearl  buttons,  which  then  paid  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
o  per  cent. 

The  greater  part  of  these  goods  are  made  in  Austria,  although  con- 
iderable  <iuantities  were  imj^rted  from  France  and  England. 

None  of  these  goods,  however,  were  made  by  convict  labor;  and 
^though  the  ostensible  reason  for  putting  the  highest  rate  of  duty  upon 
hese  goods  of  any  article  contained  in  the  McKinley  bill,  I  positively 
ieclare  that  no  i)earl  buttons  in  Austria  are  made  by  convict  labor.  I 
lerewith  present  a  statement,  sworn  to  before  the  United  States  con- 
ul  in  Vienna,  by  the  president  of  the  bojird  of  trade  there,  that  no 
>earl  buttons,  or  any  buttons,  were  ever  made  in  Austria  by  convict 
iibor,  and  this  document  was  on  file  here  when  the  McKinley  bill  was 
ramed. 

l^ut  besides  this,  this  would  have  be^jn  a  i>oor  reason  for  putting  this 
iuty  on  these  goods,  for  the  McKinley  bill,  as  originally  framed  and 
ventually  passed,  prohibits,  according  to  section  51,  "the  importation 
f  any  kind  of  goods  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  oxinvict  labor." 

But,  gentlemen,  no  sooner  had  thebill  been  signed  when  the  manu- 
Licture  of  i)earl  buttons  on  a  large  scale  was  started  in  Auburn  prison, 
II  the  State  of  New  York,  and  were  it  not  that  fire  destroyed  the  shop 
bout  six  months  ago  these  goods,  on  jiccouut  of  the  cheapness  of  labor 
here,  would  probably  have  done  more  harm  to  the  American  manu- 
acturer  of  pearl  buttons  than  the  bugaboo  convict  and  so-called  pauper 
abor  of  Austria  combineil. 

As  regards  the  so-caHed  pauiwr  labor,  I  must  of  course  admit 
hat  no  American  workman  could  exist  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
ht  even  double  the  price  of  wages  earned  by  some  of  the  workmen 
>ver  tliere,  and  if  the  domCvStic  manufacturers  should  be  protected  suf- 
Lciently  to  manufacture  these  goods  here  I  would  recommend  the  same 
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Le  of  duty  wliidi  I  did  before  the  Finance  Coniniittce  in  1800,  namely, 
cent  ii  line  and  25  per  <'ent  ad  valorem  (m  pearl  butt4)ns.^' 
rhe  rate  of  duty  now  existing  is  totally  un necessary,  for  our  donies- 
;  nniiiul'acturers  can  coiniKJto  very  well  at  the  rate  of  I  cent  a  line  and 
per  cent. 

At  the  present  rate  of  "2A  cents  a  line,'-  if  one-half  of  the  goods  that 
jre  imported  prior  to  the  McKinley  bill — that  is,  the  cheaper  quality 
p»ods — were  given  away  on  the  other  side  and  delivered  free  of  all 
I)ens(»s  at  the  port  of  New  York  by  the  European  manufacturers,  it 
mid  still  be  impossible  for  the  New  York  importers  to  pay  the  pres- 
t  rate  of  duty  on  them,  for  this  duty  ahme,  without  the  cost  of  the 
tt4>n,  would  be  higher  than  the  same  goods  are  sold  for  by  the  domes- 
i  manufacturers. 

I  do  not  ask  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  pearl  buttons  should  be  the  same 
fit  it  was  under  the  tariff  of  1883,  although  I  would  like  to  see  it  so; 
t  in  requesting  you  to  make  it**  I  cent  a  line  and  25  j>er  cent  ad 
lorem,'^  I  am  positive  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  will,  at  least 
the  better  qualities  of  pearl  buttons,  be  able  t»  compete  or  perhaps 
dersell  any  imported  goods,  and  on  the  cheaper  goods  they  can  easily 
mpete.  * 

The  pearl  buttons  imported  during  1892  paid  an  average  ad  valorem 
te  of  140  per  cent:  but  you  must  take  into  consideration  that  only 
B  h i gh est -i>r iced  grades  were  imj)orted,  which  made  the  percentage  of 
ty  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  as  all  the  cheaper  qualities  were 
inufactured  here,  the  duty  being  ])rohibitory. 

Therefore,  if  you  will  allow  me,  in  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully 
|uest  that  you  embody  in  the  bill  which  you  are  about  framing  a  pro- 
iion  for  buttons  and  button  forms,  as  follows  : 

^hitton  forma, — Lastinjj^ri,  mohair,  cloth,  silk,  or  other  insiiiufactiireR  of  clotli,  woven 
iiiiidt*  ill  pattcniH  of  siirh  Hize,  shupe,  or  form,  or  cut  iu  such  luanuer  an  to  be  lit 
buttons  ex«*lusivfly,  10  |)«r  oentuiu  ad  vul(»rcni. 

iiittouH  miub*  of  cloth,  Hilk,  braid,  or  any  otlicr  covered  buttons,  50  per  cent  ad 
lorem. 

^earl  nnd  hIioII  buttouN,  mRnufactured  or  partly  mauufaeturod,  1  cent  n  line  and 
addition  thereto  LM  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
hittouH  not  Hpeciully  provided  for  iu  this  act,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  concise  and  clear  tarift'  on  the  button  (jues- 

>n,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  would  be  a  fair  and 

uitable  duty  on  buttons,  and  by  which,  I  hope,  the  manufacturers  iu 

is  CMmntry,  as  well  as  the  importers,  can  work  in  harmony  and  pros- 

r  under  the  protection  of  a  Democratic  administration. 

Mr.  T5LUMENTUAL.  The  importations  in  18U0  decreased,  but  that  is 

rdly  a  criterion;  the  other  years  are  criterions. 

Mr.'  Taynk.  flow  much  were  they  in  181H)f 

Mr,  Blumkntiial.  More  than  a  million  five  hundred  thousand;  and 

out  the  same  in  1889.    They  were  a  little  less  in  1SS\)  and   ISIM). 

iportations  have  decreased.    In  1800  the  increase  was  oi\  account  of 

p  rise  in  the  goods.    I  will  leave  with  you  samples  of  these  butti>ns 

ibmitting  sam])les|. 

Mr,  Paynk.  Under  what  paragraph  do  they  come  in  ? 

Mr.  13LUMKNTIIAL.  They  c(mie  under  paragraphs  228,  42t>,  and  430. 

lose  r  specially  enumerate  come  under  manufactures  of  metal  jind 

?el  at  45  ]>er  cent  ad  valorem.    Those  from  this  sample  [indicating] 

>  bought  for  25  cents  a  gross  for  a  number  of  years,  and  therc»fore 

13  button  was  made  ou  the  other  side  without  duty  cheaper  than  it 

aid  be  made  here. 
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People  take  tbis  bntton  [indicating  another  sample]  at  our  price,  and 
■0  liave  ^one  to  Canada  and  sold  this  in  competition  with  Kuro]>ean 
(H)ds  without  duty.  We  beat  the  Europeans  and  Austrians  in  theKC 
oods. 

I  Here  Mr.  Blnmenthal  exhibited  samples  of  button  forms.] 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  wisli  to  insert  a  document  from  Vienna  in  ref- 
rence  to  the  McKinley  bill  about  pearl  butt-(ms  at  50  per  cent  ad 
alorem. 

Mr.  Bbeokinridge.  Will  you  be  kind  onoujrh  to  leave  samples  of 
ach  one  of  the  articles  of  which  you  sj^eak  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir;  1  will  have  them  marked. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  object  in  asking  a  reduction  is  to  get  it  back  so 
liat  you  can  increase  your  trade  as  an  imi>orter? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  No,  sir;  we  are  doiniiC  as  lar^e  a  trade  to  day  as 
e  ever  have  done. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  wonld  then  be  no  o])ject  to  you  individually  to  have 
lie  duty  reduced! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  think  perhaps  I  niay  say  horo  in  a  fjftMicral  way 
liat  we  im])ort  as  many  goods  as  we  ever  <lid. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  true  that  almost  the  entire  pearl  button  industry 
as  been  transferred  to  this  country  since  ISIH)? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  The  prohibitory  duty  has  transferred  it  here. 

Mr.  l^AYNB.  Speaking  about  buttons  being  manufactured  in  the 
Lulmrn  prison,  I  would  say  that  they  have  been  manufactuicd  there 
nder  a  Democratic  adminis*  ration  during  the  last  two  years.  Are  not 
earl  buttons  made  out«ide  of  prisons  in  this  country! 

Mr.  BLU^raNTHAL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  made  by  free  labor! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Paytje.  Do  you  know  tvliat  the  Austrian  wages  is  for  making 
aittons! 

Mr.  Blitmenthal.  To-day  it  is  about  $5  to  90  a  week. 

Mr.  Payne.  Were  not  pearl  buttons  nmde  by  women  at  the  low 
.^ages  of  10  cents! 

Mr.  Bj.umenthal.  They  can  not  be  made  by  women. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  machines  not  been  turned  by  women. 

Mr.  Blu^ienthal.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  been  over  there 
uite  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  old  fashioned  lathe  is  still  used? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  The  lathe  was  used  fifty  years  ago  and  it  is  now 
bout  the  same. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  was  used  in  Austria.  It  is  crude,  being  a  hand 
ithe. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  do  not  believe  women  w(mld  have  ])ower  enough 
r>  turn  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Women  make  buttons  in  this  country,  do  they  not! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  They  do,  aided  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Payne.  Machinery  has  been  very  nuich  improved  in  this  coun- 
ry  since  the  introduction  of  the  button  industry,  has  it  not! 

Mr.  Bli'menthai..  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Machines  have  been  invented  which  work  almost  auto- 
iati<*ally! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  has  been  the  increase  in  the  price  in  comparison 
rith  1881>,  befo^  the  depression  came! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  The  average  price  has  been  three  times  higher. 
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Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  may  be  mist^ikeu  on  that;  T  only  know  from 
earsay. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Did  the  price  go  up  before  the  McKinley  bill  went 
ito  oi)eratiou  in  1889! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  The  McKinley  bill  went  into  operation  in  1890. 

Mr.  Burrows.  It  was  in  October,  1890.  Did  the  pric'fe  of  buttons 
dvance  in  1890  under  that  billt 

Mr.  BLUMENTHAii.  Yes,  sir;  in  December,  1889,  they  advanced, 
efore  they  thought  of  the  McKinley  bill.  It  was  a  natural  conse- 
ueuce  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Was  there  any  combination  or  understanding  among 
nporters? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Was  there  one? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  There  was  one;  and  I  would  like  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Burrows.  When  was  that  made^ 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  In  May,  1890.  It  was  done  for  the  sim])le  reason 
kiat  pearl  buttons  were  imported  under  a  :i5  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate 
f  duty.  The  bill  had  4  cents  a  line;  and  as  it  was  passed  it  had  2i 
ents  ad  valorem  duty,  and  4  cents  a  line.  We  knew  this  was  an 
ntnense  increase  on  the  then  existing  rate.  I  am  talking  about  the 
fcKinley  bill.  In  May,  1890,  we  formed  a  combination.  At  that  time 
'e  hH4l  a  great  many  smart  customers  who  knew  this  increase  would 
ike  place,  and  being  our  customers  it  was  impossible  to  sell  at  this  high 
rice.  We  made  a  combination  not  to  sell  for  less  than  a  certain  price, 
nd  we  raised  the  price  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burrows.  On  the  stock  on  hand^ 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir;  so  that  our  customers  would  not  get  the 
enefit  of  the  stock  we  had  on  hand. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  import  buttons  complete, 
xcept  the  boring  of  the  hole,  and  bring  them  in  as  unmanufiictured 
nttons  at  a  lower  ratef 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Soon  after  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  effect,  we 
n]>orted  unmanufactured  buttons,  or  blank  forms. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  all  manufactured,  except  the  boring  of  the 
olesf 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  These  goods  are  not  buttons,  but  blanks  dutiable 
1 40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  was  a  very  simple  process! 

Mr.  BLiT^rENTHAL.  It  could  be  done  by  machinery,  or  by  hand. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  done  by  machinery  at  a  very  small  cost? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  you  are  practically  getting  in  pearl  buttons  at  40  per 
3nt  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Blltienthal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  only  a  very  small  shade  of  difference. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  It  costs  to  manufacture  them.  We  could  import 
lem  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  before  the  McKinley  bill  went  into 
Bfect. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  can  do  it  under  the  present  tariff! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  changed.  I  do  not 
link,  if  you  have  a  duty  on  pearl  buttons,  that  we  should  be  allowed 
)  import  these  blank  forms  at  40  percent;  but,  as  the  courts  have 
ecided  that  we  could  do  so,  we  would  be  very  foolish  not  to  do  it.  I 
link  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  these  blank  forms  should  not  come 
I  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem* 
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Mr.  Breckinrtdok.  Is  tlieiv  niucb  trade  in  tliese  blankst 

Mr.  BLUMKNTnAL.  It  has  iiotirilliienced  the  marketfvery  miiob  np  to 
this  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  decision  is  a  recent  one? 

Mr.  Blvmenthal.  Yes,  sir:  it  was  delivered  six  weeks  ago, 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  you  not,  and  do  not  the  imiwrters  generally,  know 
how  much  you  are  gettinjr  as  a  rebatet 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  The  imi)orters  generally  may  get  a  refund.  There 
are  oulya  few  of  the  importers  wlio  have  cared  to  take  the  risk.  They 
had  to  pay  2.'50  per  cent,  and  they  would  run  the  risk  of  getting  only 
125  per  cent  in  return.  Tlie  duty  was  very  great  and  exceeded  the 
cost  of  the  goods  in  many  instances.    It  was  prohibitory. 

Mr.  BrRRows.  Wliat  will  be  the  amount  of  the  rebate! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  suppose  it  will  be  $75,iM»0. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  many  prisoners  are  engaged  in  the  Auburn  prison 
in  making  buttons! 

Mr.  BLUMENxnAX.  That  was  six  months  ago. 

Mr.  Gear.^  What  i>ercentage  of  convict  LiIkm-,  relative  to  the  general 
labor  in  the  country,  is  engaged  in  this  industry? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Tlie  convict  labor  is  small. 

Mr.  (iEAR.  Is  it  1  or  2  per  cent? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  do  not  believe  it  plays  any  great  part  in  the  total 
product.  I  only  mention  it  because  it  has  been  said  that  the  object  of 
the  McKiiiley  bill  was  ostensibly  to  benetit  the  working  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  the  convicts  steal  so  inueli 
that  it  is  not  able  to  compete  with  outside  labor? 

Mr.  BLU3IENTHAL.  I  suppose  that  most  of  them  do  steal? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  month  in  which  the  McKinley 
])ill  passed  the  House?    Was  it  not  in  May,  ISIH)? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  the  duty  was  on  ]>earl  but>- 
tons,  as  it  passed  the  House? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Four  cents  a  line. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  2  cents  j>er  line  in  addition  to  the  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  ? 

^Ir.  Blt'menthal.  As  it  was  presented  to  the  House,  it  was  50  i>or 
cent,  and  then  there  was  an  amendment  which  made  it  4  cents  a  lino, 
and  eventually  it  i»as<ed  at  2  cents  a  line.  It  was  raised  by  an  amend- 
ment from  50  per  cent  to  4  cents  a  line. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  I  understood  you  in  your  answer  to  Mr.  Burrows 
to  say  that  in  May,  18*J0.  the  importers  knew  the  duty  was  to  be 
increased,  and  were  able  to  form  a  combination? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir. 


PICART^  BI'TTOXS. 

(Parairraph  420.) 

Friday  Srpfnnhrr  15.  1^^93, 

STATEKENT  of  KB.  A.  C.  RAYMOND.  OF  DETEOIT,  MICH. 

Mr.CiiAinMAN:  I  appear  in  behalf  of  the  National  Pearl  Button 
Ass<»ci:iti<)n  ot  the  ITiiited  States;  I  am  not  a  manufacturer  or  a  dealer; 
I  am  u  lawyer;  I  am  ]»ersonally  known  to  almost  all  the  members  of 
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lis  committee,  as  being  a  Democrat  and  being  in  full  sympathy 
itb  the  Democratic  i>olicy  of  the  present  administration  and  also 
I  sympathy  with  the  pnrjjoses  of  this  committco,  in  its  desire  to 
lake  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  »)roi>er  for 
10  to  ofler  some  word  of  explanation  as  to  why  1  appear  in  bohalt 
f  this  protected  industry,  Avliieh  has  been  attacked  perhaps  more  vio- 
;ntly  than  any  other  in  tlie  McKinley  taritt'.  If  you  will  permit  me 
will  exphuu  how  my  present  connection  with  it  came  about;  I  have 
>me  friends  who  are  stockholders  in  a  pearl  button  factory.  They  said 
le  association  would  be  glad  to  retain  me  to  present  their  case  before 
le  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  declined  the  ott'er.  J  said  that 
8  a  consistent  Democrat,  believing  in  tariff  revision  and  reform  on  a 
ivenue  basis,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  party,  I  could 
ot  consent  to  appear  for  them.  I  knew  nothing  about  tlie  business  as  a 
reat  many  of  those  who  have  attacked  it  know  nothing  about  it. 
hey  prevailed  upon  me  to  investigate  the  industry  carefully,  and  ascer- 
lin  the  facts  concerning  it  before  I  should  c(mie  to  a  iinal  decision.  I 
isited  some  of  the  factories  and  was  surprised  at  the  ver}"  large  amount 
f  labor  employed,  especially  at  the  large  number  of  women  and  chil- 
ren  employed.  I  investigated  the  business  in  various  directions,  and 
nally  said  to  my  friends,  ^^  I  will  appear  on  this  condition,  tlmt  I  shall 
e  permitted  to  ailvocate  a  reduction  in  the  tariff.  That  was  granted, 
further  stated  to  the  association  that  all  the  statements  which  I  sliould 
lake  before  this  committee  at  Washington  shouhl  be  supiMirted  as  to 
lie  daily  and  weekly  wages  which  is  paid  to  labor;  tliat  I,  as  a  Demo- 
rat,  wanted  to  furnish  proof  of  what  1  had  to  say  before  the  committee 
[)ncerning  this  industry.  I  told  them  if  I  could  do  that  openly  J  would 
e  willing  to  appear  and  for  that  purpose  I  have  come  here.  I  have 
rought  here  a  formidable  pile  of  i)ai)ers,  but  I  shall  not  present  them 
f)  you  in  detail,  but  only  to  show  you  that  1  cam  back  uj)  every  state- 
lent  that  I  make.  1  want  to  sx)eak  first  of  the  source  of  my  informa- 
ion  concerning  this  as  a  domestic  manufacture.  This  circular  was  sent 
ut  to  the  manufaetnrers  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  this  industry, 
f  which  there  are,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  from  75  to  14.")  or 
47;  the  additional  ones  being  those  who  are  mainly  engaged  in  inanu- 
icturiiig  in  their  own  homes  with  the  assistance  of  their  families;  but 
liere  are  72  or  73  of  the  principal  manufjKiturers  in  the  United  States 
ngaged  in  this  industry.  This  circular  was  sent  to  them  and  the 
3plies  received  by  me  serve  as  the  basis  of  my  information.  The 
eplies  to  this  circular  are  conlidential  as  between  manufacturers,  but 
lie  members  of  this  committee  can  examine  them  if  they  desire  to 
o  so. 
The  circular  is  as  follows: 

New  Yokk,  May  17y  1S03. 

Sir:  The  Penrl  Button  Association  of  the  ITnitod  State  lins  retaiiK^d  Mr.  A.  C. 
aymond,  of  Detroit,  Mieh.,  to  represent  its  interrst  befoni  thecoinniittecs  of  Con- 
fess which  at  th*^  ensuinf;  session  will  liave  the  iifw  tariff  hill  in  char^je.  It  is  of 
le  utmost  iniitortance  that  he  shall  be  put  in  ]Mi8session  of  the  exact  farts  concern- 
ig  our  industry  at  the  earliest  moment,  that  he  may  be  able  U^  pri'scnt  thfui  ac<'U- 
it'ely  aiid  int<?Ili>(ent1y  before  the  committees.  We  have  nothing  to  piin  by  any 
sa^gerated,  untrue,  or  misleadin;]^  ntat-ements,  for  our  case  must  rest  upon  its  real 
Merits,  honestly  an<l  clearly  set  forth.  The  information  furnished  him  by  «>ach  man- 
faoturer  will  not  be  dittclosed  to  any  other,  but  used  solely  in  preparing  data  for  the 
eneiitof  all.  Please  till  out  the  blank  attached  hereto  and  forward  to  A.  C.  Kay* 
»oud,  65  Moffat  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Yours,  etc.,  A.  W.  Nkweix, 

\V.    II.    I.KLAND, 
A.   J.   OSTIIEIMER. 

Trunitfa  Pearl  Button  Association  of  the  luiled  State$. 
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This  section  findicating]  is  the  lowelit  quality,  and  is  called 
j.^  This  next  section  here  [indicating  the  center  ot  tlio  shelll 
38  the  bulk  of  the  staple  pearl  buttons,  known  as  "  liaU' fines'^ 
dinms."  This  next  section  produces  the  better  qualities,  known 
•ee- fourths"  and  "fines." 

Mumenthal  suggests  that  the  present  duty  be  reduced  to  1  cent 
md  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  he  says  will  enable  a  nianu- 
r  to  make  finer  qualities  at  least. 

ti  we  buy  this  shell  we  buy  it  as  a  butcher  buys  meat,  bones  and 
h  these  thirds  and  half  fines  in  it.  We  have  to  use  up  the 
4hell  and  sell  the  wiiole  product.  For  that  reason  I  say  that 
le  duty  suggested  by  Mr.  Blumenthal  might  enable  the  manufac- 
>  make  the  finer  lines  of  goods,  it  would  prevent  him  from  mak- 
se  cheaper  lines  of  goods ;  and  as  these  constitute  quite  a  large 
of  the  products  of  each  shell,  it  would  stop  the  factories  if  the 
Lould  be  reduced  to  his  figure. 

I  have  here  the  different  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  but- 
have  also  the  thick  discs  [exhibiting  the  various  processesj. 
ire  five  operations  through  which  every  pearl  button  has  to  pass, 
re  here  a  tool  which  is  used  in  the  pearl-button  industry.  It  is 
a  **  chuck."  You  will  see  that  there  is  a  little  place  cut  there 
button.  A  i)eculiarity  of  this  business  is  that  every  in<lividnal 
has  to  be  handled  by  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  operator.  It 
s  an  enormous  percentage  of  actual  handling.  This  cutting  tool 
nto  the  lathe,  the  disk  cut  out,  which  is  afterwards  put  in  the 
:"  and  treated  with  this  turning  tool,  whicli  is  such  a  tool  as 
f  you  have  seen  in  a  turning  establishment  where  banisters  a'nd 
)OSts  are  turned  out.  So  you  see  a  turner  in  any  i)ortion  of  the 
either  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  can  take  his  lathe,  buy 
shell  from  a  dealer  ki  shells;  go  into  his  room,  put  up  this  lathe, 
jrform  every  operation  cx)nnected  with  the  manufacture  of  pearl 
8  from  the  shell  to  the  finishing  of  the  buttons.  He  is  usually 
1  by  his  wife  and  children  in  the  minor  operations  of  carding, 
,  etc.  This  explains  why  the  pearl-button  industry  can  never 
'.  a  monoply. 

e  next  place  let  me  say  that  this  business  is  not  monopolized  or 
;ed  by  any  combination  to  raise  the  prices.    I  have  come  in  cou- 
th several  of  these  manufactures,  and  1  find  that  they  are  very 
of  each  other.    Each  one  is  afraid  that  the  other  will  ascertain  bis 
I.    They  are  not  controlled  or  influenced  in  their  prices  by  the 
tion.    It  is  a  voluntary  association,  and  was  formed  to  present 
d  front  and  united  money  against  this  attempt  of  Mr.  Blimien- 
import  these  i>earl  buttons  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  a^nii^^t 
'  and  against  the  interests  of  manufacturers.    Any  poor  B4>b^- 
Vustriau,  or  German  who  was  a  turner  at  home  (and  there  are 
lumbers  of  people  in  Austria  known  as  turners  from  the  ci'ii<ll^? 
ind  son,  generation  after  generation)  can  come  to  the  city  of  >  ^^ 
)v  anywhere  else,  with  u  chest  of  those  tools,  buy  a  little  lathe  svn^ 
'^ork  in  his  room  making  pearl  buttons,  and  can  sell  them  t*>  -^^^ 
ithal.    So  it  is  not  a  monopoly,  and  no  monopoly  can  be  ^'^^'"  g^ 
ent  anyone  engaging  in  the  business  who  knows  how  to   w 

J  tools.  ^    -4-37 

)  the  number  of  manufacturers,  I  have  a  list  here  (Exbil^^^  .  ^^ 
jras  furnished  me  by  the  president  of  this  association,  cover  ^ 
^two  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  United  States- 
0  furnish  some  evidence  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  this  stiit^i** 
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.  Raymond.  Perhaps  Mr.  Tarsney  bad  better  address  himself  to 
[]n(*stiou. 

vaDt  to  say  something  about  foreigu  wages.  I  have  attended 
Dgs  before  this  committer  frequently,  as  all  of  you  know.  I  was 
nt  during  one  of  the  hearings  on  the  McKinley  bill.  At  that 
I  heard  my  friend,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  ask  men  who  came  before 
ommittee  asking  advances  in  duty  to  show  him  in  detail  wherein 
v'hy  America>n  wages  were  so  much  higher  than  foreign  wages. 
'  nearly  every  man  fail  to  do  it.  I  have  here  [indicating]  the  wages 
in  foreign  countries  in  this  industry  up  to  date.  I  said  to  these 
emen  of  the  Pearl  Button  Association:  "  If  you  claim  to  me  that 
.mericau  rate  of  wages  is  such  a  large  per  centsige  higher  than  the 
rn  wages  I  want  you  to  prove  it.  I  want  you  to  send  a  mau  to 
pe  and  let  him  go  into  the  i>earl  industrial  sections.  I  want  the 
unions  price  list,  with  the  signatures  of  the  officers  of  the  trade 
IS,  and  I  want  them  to  go  before  United  States  consuls  and  make 
vits  as  to  their  correctness.^  That  has  been  done.  It  is  ou  these 
that  I  propose  to  base  my  remarks.  I  have  here  Exhibits  20,  21, 
5,  24,  and  25  from  six  different  American  manufacturers  showing 
ost  of  their  operations— cutting,  backing,  facing,  polishing,  drill- 
)oxing,  shop  expenses,  and  material.  It  varies  on  14  to  2G  line 
•ns  from  32  cents  to  $1.04  per  gross;  out  of  that  total  we  take  the 
of  the  shell  for  each  size  of  button.  The  balance  is  the  money 
for  labor.  There  is  nothing  figured  in  as  interest  or  anything  of 
kind.  I  find  the  percentage  of  the  labor  in  the  comi>leted  product 
from  44  per  cent  up  to  over  SQ  per  cent.  I  take  the  figures  pre- 
d  by  these  manufacturers.  I  have  one  paper  here  which  the  man- 
urer  sent  me  to  see  it  that  was  what  I  want^,  and  he  said  he 
1  make  affidavit  to  it. 

e  notice  to  appear  here  came  suddenly  when  I  was  at  my  summer 
ence,  and  I  had  no  time  to  send  for  his  affidavit;  he  is  responsible, 
lis  statement  can  be  verified.  (This  statement  has  since  been  sworn 
The  grand  result  of  the  affidavits  of  these  six  leading  manufac- 
s  shows  the  average  of  labor  cost  in  this  industry  to  be  Gl  per  cent. 
Exhibit  38.) 

.  McMillan.  Have  you  the  statistics  showing  what  is  the  per- 
ge  of  th«  labor  cost  abroad  f 

.Raymond.  Yes,  a^ir;  I  have  all  the  scatistics,  which  I  will  be 
hted  to  letive  with  the  committee,  together  with  the  affidavits  taken 
e  United  States  consuls. 

.McMillan.  What  proportion  is  labor  cost  abroad!    You  have 
I  the  proportion  which  labor  cost  bears  to  the  whole  cost  of  Amori- 
roduct.     What  I  want  to  find  out  is  the  statistics  which  gives  tli© 
>rtion  of  labor  cost  compared  with  the  whole  cost  abroad! 
.  Raymond.  The  price  of  the  shell,  probably,  does  not  vary  nin^*" 
ien  New  York  and  Vienna,  and  the  figures   show,  on  an  averii^^ 
ce  of  buttons,  that  the  diiference  between  the  American  i)rice  ii-^*^ 
)reign  price  is  about  85  per  cent.    The  difterence  in  the  labor  ^'^l.^  . 
ross  in  most  cases  is  about  200  per  cent.    This  matter  I  will  t^^^^' 
another  proposition.     I  have  them  all  arranged  in  numerical  ord^**' 
Exhibits  27  and  28.) 

ly  in  proposition  three,  that  the  average  earnings  per  week  ii^  ^  ^^^ 
:ry  are  18o  per  cent  more  than  they  are  abroad.  Per  grosJ*  tlx^y 
bout  200  i)er  cent  greater.  ^ 

.'Tarsney.  That  would  leave  the  average  labor  cost  abroad  li^^^ 
r  cent! 
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Mr.  Raymond.  Twenty  five  per  cent  or  30? 

Mr.  TiKSNKV.  Tliirty  per  cent  of  what? 

Mr.  RwMOM).  The  iiiereased  hil)or  cost  liereof,  the  pioluct  is  about 

per  cent  of  what  it  was  over  there? 

Mr.  Tarsnkv.  Voii  do  not  mean  that  the  hibor  cost  of  the  product  is 
!y  30  i)er  <!cnt  ? 

Mv.  Raymond.  No,  sir;  the  averaj^e  hibor  cost  in  this  country, 
cording  to  the  estimates  I  have  given,  is  (>l  per  cent.  I  have  dia- 
vered  that  in  figuring  out  percentagfes  you  are  liable  to  make  mis- 
kes  unless  you  stick  close  to  your  li;4:«i*es. 

Mr.  Tahsnev.  You  say  the  labor  cost  liere  is  185  per  cent  greater 
an  it  is  abroad! 

Mr.  Raymond.  185  per  cent  jj^reater,  based  on  weekly  earnings;  but 
.sed  on  piece  work,  about  liOO  per  <*ent  greater.  I  am  talking  about 
e  percentage  of  increase. 

Mr.  Rked.  The  relative  labor  cost  is  an  entirely  ditterent  thing  from 
tual  labor  cost.  The  relation  between  material  and  the  work  put 
ion  it  might  be  the  same  in  both  countries  and  yet  the  labor  cost  be 
ry  ditlerent? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  prefer  in  discussing  this  matter  of  pereent-age  to 
ng  closely  to  this  calculation  which  I  have  made,  because  one  is  liable 
become  confused  on  percentages. 

]Mr.  I^KKCKINKIDOE.  ilavc  you  calculated  the  cost  of  production 
re  and  abroad?    One  man  may  have  one  i>ercentage  of  cost  of  pro- 
i(*tion,  and  another  man  may  have  another  i)ei*centage. 
Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RuKCKiNKiDGK.  If  y<m  need  to  protect  an  article  here,  and  the 
fference  in  cost  is  too  much,  whatever  it  is  that  is  causing  that  diflfer- 
ce,  whether  labor  or  something  else  would  be  entitled  to  be  con- 
lered  in  your  answer.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  your  calculutiou 
ould  address  itself  to  that  proposition. 

^Ir.  Raymond.  When  I  come  to  a  certain  proiK)sition  which  I.  have 
re  I  will  i)rodu«*e  the  tables  referring  to  that. 

Tlie  Chairman.  \Ve  are  pressed  for  time,  and  I  hojx?  you  will  be 
peditious. 

Mr.  i^\YM0ND.  1  will  do  so  and  will  answer  all  these  questions  in 
eir  order. 
Mr.  Paynk.  1  think  we  had  better  let  Mr,  Raymond  proceed  until 

has  tinished  and  then  ask  him  questions. 

Mr.  IfAYMONi).  I  have  here  Exhibit  28,  which  shows  the  earnings 
r  week  of  workmen  in  twelve  places,  including  England,  Vienna, 
ague,  Rrunn,  and  other  phu;es  in  Austria  and  Bohemia,  compared 
th  the  earnings  of  American  workmen.  The  grand  result  shows  that 
r  wages  are  185  percent  more  per  week  than  their  wages,  ail  of 
lich  is  sui)ported  by  these  exhibits. 

These  estimates  ait)  made  out  in  the  oiiginal  ( rerman  and  trunslatedi 
th  the  original  typewritten  translations  attached  to  each  case. 
Here  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  cost  of  American  and  foreign 
mufactures  per  gross  for  labor.  These  are  Exhibits  21  to  2tt,  and 
ow  about  200  per  cent  on  each  size  of  buttons  more  for  labor  in  this 
untry  than  abroad.  This  is  su]»ported  by  aflldavits. 
Mr.  TruNER.  How  do  you  get  the  i^ercentage  of  the  prices  of  goods 

this  side  since  you  say  your  clients  will  not  disclose  their  pricesf 
Mr.  Raymond.  1  have  the  price  lists.    1  say  they  will  not  disclose 
?/yy  to  one  another. 
fr.  Gj^ar.  It  is  based  on  that  statemeutf 
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lOND.  Od  their  statements  and  affidavits.  If  any  state- 
1 1  make  are  controverted,  you  can  question  several  of  these 
Brs  who  have  pledged  me  to  stand  up  before  this  coniniittec 
th  to  these  facts.    I  do  not  want  to  deceive  this  committee 

urth  proposition  I  will  say  that  the  average  increjise  of  the 
the  manufacturers' price  for  staple  buttons  in  the  lTnit(»d 
per  cent,  while  the -average  increase  in  the  jobbers'  price  is 
:  cent.  We  went  to  a  jirominent  importing  firm  in  Detroit, 
re  &  Co.,  and  they  went  back  to  their  price  list  of  1889  ou 
3ee  Exhibit  'Mi.)  Tlieir  ligures  show  that  in  181K5  the  Job- 
average  52^  i)er  cent  over  the  prices  of  1880.    I  em[)lo3ed  a 

0  the  leading  retailers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  also  to  a 
eh  one  of  the  members  of  this  committee  is  interested  and 
iittons.    I  have  here  the  result  of  his  purchases  with  the 

1  every  case,  and  description  of  the  buttons,  showing  the 
per  dozen.  I  wanted  to  see  how  much  more  the  consumer 
as  the  result  of  tariff,  or  whether  the  retailer  was  nskiiig 
)rices,  and  I  discovered  the  latter. 

are  the  11  exhibits.  (See  Exhibit  20.)  I  will  not  give  the 
ake  the  average  size,  class,  and  quality  of  staple  buttons 
lilers  and  jobbers  and  I  find  the  ditlerence  between  the 
ers  and  the  retailers  to  run  from  50  per  cent,  the  h)west,  to 

the  highest,  and  I  have  one  exhibit  not  in  the  list  which 
the  retailer's  profit  in  one  (*ase  was  2(K)  ])er  cent.  A  fair 
jobber  should  be  lo  per  cent,  and  for  a  retailer  25  per  cent, 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  will  acknowledge  that.  These 
oods  just  as  brown  sheetings  are  staple  in  the  dry  goods 
[f  40  per  cent  was  taken  by  the  retailer  and  jobber  out  of 

as  shown  above,  it  would  show  an  excessive  profit  of  57  per 
'e  than  the  entire  increase  on  the  stay^le  goods  between  the 
WO  and  1803,  as  shown  i)y  Edson,  Moore  &  Co.-s  price 
m  not  legislate  to  make  retailers  reduce  their  profits.    (See 

positi<m  five,  I  will  say  that  the  prices  of  garments,  such  as 
for  which  pearl  buttons  are  largely  used,  have  not  been 
cent  on  that  account.  I  have  heie  letters  from  ten  of  the 
lufacturei-s  of  underwear  written  within  twenty-four  toforty- 
which  show  the  increiise  on  buttons  has  in  no  instance  been 
le  price  of  the  garments  since  the  McKinlev  bill.  (See 
,  40, 41, 42,  43, 44, 45,  40,  47,  and  48. ) 

ifacturer  has  absorbed  the  small  difference,  not  more  than  2 
:arment.  2s'othing  comes  out  of  the  consumers  who  buy  the 
and  I  suppose  that  if  this  investigation  had  been  continued 
.  cotton  the  same  thing  would  have  been  found — that  on  the 
consumer  has  not  j)aid  it.  The  increase  is  absorb(»d  by  the 
er. 

proposition  is  that  present  prices  for  an  average  invoice  of 
•ican  pearl  buttons  are  85  per  cent  higher  than  for  same 
ipoited  from  Vienna  in  1880.  1  have  here  a  statement  of 
ienna  of  the  various  qualities  running  from  10  to  20  lines, 
United  States  of  the  same  qualities  at  the  present  time, 
s  are  made  by  different  houses,  and  they  are  correct  and 
the  price  lists  in  both  cases.    (See  Exhibits  30,  31,  32^  and 
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While  it  is  tnio.  tliat  some  low  ffraih'S  of  buttons  in  Vienna  sell  at 
12J  cents  \wv  j;rpss,  wliic-li  are  worth  in  the  I'nitetl  States  loO  ])er  cent 
more,  if  yon  tate  the  hi^h-grade  bntton  of  the  same  size  selling  iii 
Vienna  at  05 J  cents  ])er  gross,  yon  will  discover  that  the  price  of  that 
bntton  in  the  rnitod  States  is  only  L*o  i)er  cent  higher,  or  SS  cents  |icr 
gross,  so  tliat  while  the  low  grade  bntton  is  six  times  as  high  in  the 
United  JStates  as  the  high  grade  bntton,  relatively,  still  the  actnal 
incn^a^^ed  cost  per  dozen  bnttons  of  the  American  goods  is  a  little  over 
li  cents  per  dozen  on  the  low  grade,  and  a  little  less  than  2  cents  j)er 
dozen  on  the  high  grade.     (Set*  Exhibit  32.) 

We  have  to  bny  the  whole  shell  and  must  sell  the  whole  product  of 
the  shell.  Take  the  average  price  in  Vienna  and  in  the  United  States 
for  thirds  and  for  various  other  (pnilities.  and  nniltiply  the  iiverago 
])rice  of  each  (juality  by  the  jnv»por1ion  of  that  quality  found  in  an  aver- 
age invoice  of  100  gross,  nnd  we  lind  that  the  cost  of  100  gro.Ks  of  but- 
tons is  $11.75  in  Vienna,  and  i?77.40  in  the  l-nited  State.s,  or  415  <^*ents 
a  gross  there,  as  against  774  cents  i)er  gross  here.  This  calculation 
shows  that  the  average  increased  cost  of  a  gross  of  American  over  for- 
eign bnttons  is  .S5  per  cent.     (See  Exhibit  30.) 

Hence  you  see  that  all  this  talk  abcmtthe  duty  on  pearl  buttons  being 
300  and  400  ])cr  cent  is  utterly  untrue.  Take  the  propose<l  schedule  of 
1^  cents  per  line  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  yoii  will  find  the  cost 
of  the  Air.eriean  gross  of  buttons  with  this  duty  added  to  the  Vienna 
price  will  l)e  <si.05  <ents  against  774  <*ents,  the  present  market  price. 
(See  Exhibit  31.)  In  other  wortls,  iflill  of  the  proposed  new  duty  slionld 
be  addi'd  to  present  foreign  ])rices  the  ])rice  of  American  buttons  would 
be  increased  only  three  eighths  of  a  cent  per  dozen  over  present  selling 
])rices.  (See  Exhibit  31.)  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  conclusive  proof  as  to 
the  tairness  and  Justice  of  the  rate  we  ask,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  cut 
down  one  iota. 

As  to  tlie  change  in  the  working  of  the  tariff  in  the  pearl-button 
schedule,  I  think  the  langnag<*  I  sngg«\st  in  pro])osition  7  ought  to  be 
substituted.  Mr.  IMumenthal,  himself  an  importer,  agrees  with  me  as 
to  that. 

I  want  to  say  tiiat  this  industry  has  improved  rapidly.  Machinery 
has  been  introduced  into  these  factories,  ami  the  ci»st  of  buttons  is 
de<*reasing.  Tlie  in<lustry  does  not  need  an  iiuTease  of  dnty  nor  the 
retention  of  the  ]»resent  duty,  and  I  have  not  asked  for  either  to-day; 
but  have  merely  stated  the  exact  facts  and  asked  that  the  duty  which 
represents  substantially  the  difVenMice  in  labor  cost  be  retained.  We 
trust  that  this  committee,  after  having  shown  them  that  this  is  a  proper 
duty,  based  ou  sworn  statements,  will  not  cnt  down  the  rate  we  ask  for 
one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  lin<»,  or  any  other  amount,  especially  as  we  vol- 
nntarily  suggest  a  reduction  of  40  i)er  cent  in  the  specitie  iluty.  And 
in  no  event  siionld  the  duty  be  made  i)urely  ad  valorem,  bei'ause  the 
moment  ytai  make  the  duty  an  ad  valorem  one  on  an  article  of  that  kind, 
wMiich  (h*pends  so  nnich  even  ui)on  the  <lireetion  in  which  the  light  falls 
upon  it,  upon  the  shades,  qualities,  and  different  coloring  of  button 
faees,  which  <an  only  be  distinguished  by  an  expert,  you  will  practic- 
ally destroy  the  business  by  oiHMiing  the  donv  for  fraud  at  the  hands  of 
importers.  These  manufacturers  tiught  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  such 
dishonest  <*omp«'tition.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  duty  should 
be  partly  s[>eci fie  and  part  ad  valorem. '  1  do  not  know  that  1  have  any- 
thing further  to  say. 

Mr,  ItKKD.  Your  idea  is  to  have  a  duty  which  would  be  protAJctivet 
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[OND.  My  idea  i«  to  have  a  duty  which  will  make  up  the 

1  the  cost  of  production. 

.  This  cost  of  production  is  shown  by  the  sworn  statement 

bor  and  capital,  and  everything  which  goes  to  make  up  the 

goods  between  this  side  and  the  other  side,  does  it  not! 

:oND.  Yes,  sir;  thedifterence  in  the  price  is  based  upon  the 

58  in  Vienna  and  in  Nfw  York. 

.  It  is  not,  therefore,  confined  to  labor  alone,  although  that 

ge  part  of  itf 

OND.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  state  that  the  proportion  of  labor  is 

irger  than  here,  from  this  fact;  the  factory  system  does  not 

there  except  to  a  limited  extent.    These  jjoor  turners  go 

)w  pearl  shells  and  work  with  their  families  in  their  rooms, 

in  the  open  market  with  the  finished  product  and  sell  it. 

too  to  500  of  them  compete  in  the  same  market.    It  would 

jel  weep  to  see  the  small  pay  sworn  to  as  being  received  by 

arners.    This  business  will  ultimately  go  into  the  factory 

re  improved  machinery  will  reduce  the  cost  to  a  point  at 

md  laborer  can  not  support  himself  in  the  industry,  any 

le  old  shoemaker  in  Ne\^  England  could  now  support  him- 

led  to  do  by  going  around  among  the  families  and  using  up 

'  in  making  shoes.    If  this  industry  is  permitted  to  sustain 

)asonable  length  of  time  I  assure  you  that  it  can  ultimately 

mrely  a  revenue  basis  as  any  other  industry;  but  jus^now, 

lese  figures,  which  I  would  not  misstate  to  you,  it  se(»ms 

ur  request  is  simply  fair  and  just,  and  I  believe  that  the 

party  is  not  going  to  do  anything  that  will  intentionally 

anufacturers  of  this  country. 

.  On  what  bawsis! 

OND.  On  the  facts. 

.  On  the  basis  of  protecting  labor? 

:oND.  Where  the  facts  can  be  shown  or  proven  as  has  been 

statement.    That  is  right  and  in  accordance  with  the  Demo- 

rm. 

.  Is  not  that  the  part  of  the  Democratic  platform  which  was 

OND.  No,  sir. 

.  That  point  was  rejected. 

OND.  All  the  intelligence  and  good  judgment  does  not  rest 

•lican  party.    The  Democratic  party  represents  the  majority 

J  of  the  United  States,  and  has  as  much  judgment,  intelli- 

>m,  and  capacity  for  the  government  of  this  great  nation  as 

)rity. 

.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  you  have  not  answered  my  ques- 

^ou  not  maintaining  the  doctrine  which  was  rejected  f    I  am 

with  you  now.  If  what  you  state  is  so,  ought  it  not  to  be 
other  industries? 

OND.  If  you  are  in  sympathy  with  me,  and  the  same  rela- 
ns  of  facts  can  be  shown  concerning  other  protected  indus- 
u  sympathize  with  me  to  the  extent  of  a  reduction  of  40 
heir  duties? 
.  That  depends  upon  the  circumstances.    If  I  was  satisfied 

would  be  left  to  protect  the  industry  it  might  make  a  dif- 
ive  you  found  that  this  additional  tarift*  has  resulted  in 
3,  and  beyond  that  are  prices  not  safe?    For  instance,  to 

—70 
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idea:  If  you  reduce  it  matmially  beyond  what  you  say,  it 
;  in  the  dt-structiou  of  this  iudnstry,  would  it  iiott 
lOHD,  I  believe  so. 

.  But  if  you  raise  it  two  or  tbree  poiuts  higher  it  would  not 
itructioD.    If  yun  ai'e  tiCoing  to  err  whynot  eiT  on  that  sidet 
:oNU.  I  do  not  thiuk  the  committee  is  goiug  to  err. 
,  That  is  a  pious  expccftatiou  in  which  I  hope  you  will  be 

roxD.  1  have  faith  in  thiaconiuiittoe,  even  iu  the  Kepublican 

.  Tliat  is  right,  you  have  faith  in  them  in  your  preueut  line 

[OND,  1  think  that  upon  an  exaijunatiou  of  these  exhibits 
e  offered,  tliiH  duty  would  be  tlie  only  fair  one,  considerinB 
X  in  cost.  Some  of  tlie  niauiifacturers  are  u.'^iiig  iiuproved 
nud  are  making  buttons  quite  dteap.  They  will  utimately 
educing  the  price  of  bnttous  very  materially  below  present 
thoijv  munufadturars  who  depend  mainly  upou  buud-labor 
list  eveutuullybe  forced  out  of  the  busiueaa. 


FKAllL.  BUTTONS. 

(Pangnpk  4SS.) 

Friday,  S^tember  15, 1893. 
id  n.  Mercer,  of  Ouiaha,  Xebr.,  was  recognized  to  presen 
gpaijcr: 

Omaha,  Nubu.,  Sepiember  11, 1893. 
I  the  cost  of  |H:ai'l  buttons,  line  24,  as  per  card  inclosed 
1  our  factory,  and  its  actual  cost  per  gross,  Uuished  sod 
rtbr  market: 

'  lino  24  iitiarl  liiiltoiiB,  at  oiu  Tuotoiy  in  Omaha,  for  catting  blanks 


ty  to  button-uiakor  per  gross 4a 

1  fur  oarding H 

ead 01 

01 

iKi"Osa  {Bomliay) 35 

iws 16 

:0Bt  to  lupur  groM 98 

button -in  a  kcr  (expert)  can  make  u  gross,  line  24,  buttons 
tdy  for  cui'ding,  making  S2.20  per  day,  averaging  about, 
Irom  $10  to  $lli  (working  ten  hours  per  day).  The  girl  that 
s  on  cards  will  average  about  20  gross  per  day,  making  80 
ay;  an  avera^^e  bnttou-inaker  makes  about  98  or  t9  per 
Ing  ten  hours  a  day.  Last  year  we  paid  8  cents  more  for 
I  buttons,  but  this  year  we  Lave  reduced  wages  on  account 
i  are  selling  cheaper.  We  are  selling  i>earl  buttons  at  prea- 
-ceui  below  the  so-called  black  list  price  of  1889.    We  have. 


K 
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e  machinery,  which  is  far  better  than  machinery  used  in 
ries. 

inclose  a  statement  of  cost  for  line  24  pearl  buttons  in 
lich  amounts  to  79  kr.  per  gross,  and  it  costs  us  98 
ss  for  making  same  kind  of  buttons.  If  you  will  take  the 
s  made  in  Bohemia  and  sell  it  in  America,  for  say,  the 
►St  at  79  kr.  per  gross,  you  could  sell  it  in  America  for 
jS  and  take  the  32  cents  of  United  States  money,  exchange 
an  money,  and  you  will  get  yet  more  than  79  kr.  of 
ley,  so  you  will  see  that  the  Austrian  or  Bohemian  manu* 
sell  his  buttons  in  America  for  less  than  half  what  the  but- 
nake  here,  and  still  he  will  make  a  profit.  Therefore,  I 
nust  have  a  specific  tariff,  large  enough  so  that  the  foreign- 
[)ay  the  difference  between  32  and  98  cents,  so  that  he 
0  pay  66  cents  duty  on  one  gross  of  line  24  pearl  buttons, 
nding  same  on  all  hues. 

it  they  will  appear  before  the  committee  representative 
manufacturers  and  they  will  explain  the  matter  more  fdlly , 
ay  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  we  can  not  stand 
iuty  on  peaii  buttons,  as  we  are  working  now  with  a 
roflt.  We  have  invested  in  our  works  over  $20,000  of 
elf  have  put  in  eveiy  dollar  except  three  shares  of  $100 
are  owned  by  three  of  my  workmen.  The  pay  roll  of  our 
nt«  to  about  $1,600  per  month,  and  if  the  duty  is  lowered 
ly  lose  everytiiing,  as  we  can  not  hire  help  cheaper  than 
now. 

•cer,  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  help  to  retain  at  least 
uty  so  ihat  I  may  be  able  to  continue  with  the  works.  I 
)  the  industry  all  of  my  savings  which  I  saved  in  the  las^ 
,  and  if  the  duty  is  lowered  I  will  be  thrown  in  the  markel 
3  which  I  could  hardly  stand.  Ever  since  the  question  of 
duty  on  pearl  buttons  commenced  my  hair  turned  half 
lave  not  had  a  good  night's  sleep  since.  I  have  tried  to 
^thiug  truthfully  and  can  send  affidavits  to  sustain  my 

very  truly, 

Frank  J.  Kaspab, 
President  Omaha  and  Western  Button  Manufacturing  Co. 

Kr. 
*  line  24  pearl  bnttons  made  in  Bohemia  on  foot  lathe.  P^  groBB. 

makers  in  Bohemia  at  present  are  making  pearl  buttons,  line 

mbay,  at 12 

for  carding,  and  the  carding  per  gross,  they  pay 2 

read,  and  paper  box,  all 2 

shell  to  gross,  Bombay 60 

.- 3 

TO 

i-maker  on  foot  lathe  can  make  5  gross  per  day,  working  twelve  hours 
jr  56  kr.  per  day.  Before  the  McKinley  biU  they  paid  for  work  for 
ttons  21  kr.  more  per  gross. 
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BUTTONS. 

(Pungnpku  429,  4tO.) 

Thubsdat,  Septsmher  7, 1893. 

8TATEXERT  OF  MB.  H.  O.  XVIOHT,  OF  EAST  HAMFTOH,  KA88. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  here  to-day  with  Mr.  Newell,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  to  make  some  statements  with  regard  to  the  bntton  industry.  We 
are  not  here  to  make  any  argument  or  any  speech  unless  the  facts  we 
present  shall  constitute  an  argument  for  our  case,  and  we  will  not  tax 
the  patience  of  the  committee  more  than  twenty  ol*  thirty  minutes,  I 
think. 

The  manufacture  of  buttons,  Mr.  Chairmen  and  gentlemen,  is  one  of 
the  smaller  industries  of  the  country,  but  one  of  great  importance  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it  and  dependent  upon  it  for  support.  Statis- 
tics of  the  census  of  1880  show  the  importance  of  that  industry.  The 
census  of  1890  will  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the  industry,  and  if 
the  census  were  taken  today  it  would  show  a  far  greater  increase.  In 
the  last  year  or  two  a  large  number  of  companies  have  been  organizecl 
for  the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons,  and  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
the  vegetable-ivory  button  industry,  so  that  now  according  to  the  best 
estimate  we  are  able  to  make  there  are  about  200  establishments,  cer- 
tainly 175,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  employing  a  capital 
of  $3,000,000.  The  amount  annually  paid  in  wages  we  estimate  to  be 
about  $2,500,000,  the  value  of  the  raw  material  used  about  $2,500,000, 
and  the  value  of  the  product  about  $7,000,000.  These  estimates  we 
have  are  approximately  correct,  but  we  can  not  vouch  for  their  absolute 
correctness,  for  they  are  partly  a  matter  of  estimate.  We  will  not 
trouble  the  committee  with  statistics  at  this  time,  but  I  will  speak  first 
of  the  different  classes  of  buttons  which  are  made.  The  button  industry 
may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  each  being  indicated  by  the  material 
chiefly  used  in  their  manufacture.  Namely,  first,  manufactures  that 
comes  under  the  commercial  or  technical  designation  of  cloth-covered 
buttons,  such  as  most  gentlemen  wear  on  their  best  garments.  In  this 
class  a  great  variety  of  textile  fabrics  are  used.  Piece  goods  and  all 
manner  of  fancy  goods  are  used,  and  the  variety  is  very  great.  The 
second  class  is  known  as  hard  buttons  made  from  vegetable  ivory, 
India  rubber,  bone,  ivory,  glass,  and  various  compositions.  The  third 
class  are  metal  buttons,  in  which  many  kinds  of  metal  aroused  in  con- 
nection with  glass  or  otherwise,  and  the  fourth  general  classification 
would  be  pearl  buttons,  an  important  industry  which  has  somewhat 
peculiar  features  and  has  increased  greatly  of  late.  Each  class  of  but- 
tons is  made  of  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  shapes,  patterns,  colors,  and 
qualities,  varying  in  size  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  which  is  five  JBSng- 
lish  line  to  l|  inches,  which  is  60  English  lines,  in  diameter,  and  vary- 
ing in  cost  from  a  few  cents  per  gross  to  several  dollars  per  single  gross 
of  144  buttons.  So  great  is  the  variety  and  cost  of  buttons  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  a])praiser  or  merchant,  who  is  not  an  accomplished 
expert  in  such  matters,  to  judge  correctly  of  their  cost  or  vfJue  and 
that  has  been  assigned  as  the  reason,  whether  it  be  a  valid  reason  or 
not,  why  the  duty  imposed  upon  imported  buttons  should  be,  partially 
at  least,  specific.  We  have  nothing  to  suggest  upon  that  point  any  fa- 
ther. 

In  most  kind  of  buttons  labor  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of 
production.    That  is  especially  true  of  the  vegetable  ivory  button  to 
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which  I  have  referred,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statement  prepared  by 
my  friend,  Mr.  Newell,  who  is  present,  and  who  will,  if  desired,  exhibit 
samples  and  explain  the  process  of  manufacture. 

We  are  here  to-day,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  represent  and 
speak  for  two  class  of  buttons,  the  covered-cloth  and  the  vegetable- 
ivory  button  industry,  both  of  which  are  leading  and  of  the  greatest 
importance  we  think.  The  pearl-button  manufacturers  have  an  organi- 
zation and  will  speak  for  themselves  by  counsel  or  otherwise.  The 
metal  buttons  have  been  enumerated  with  other  manufactures  of  metal 
goods  paying  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  we  suppose,  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  suppose  the  metal  button  manufacturers,  who  are  very  numerous 
in  the  country,  are  satisfied  with  the  present  duty.  I  will  call  your 
attention  first  particularly  to  covered  buttons  and  the  material  used  in 
making  them.  The  tariff  of  1890,  speaking  first  of  the  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  says — this  is  the  provision  of  the  tariff 
under  schedule  K,  paragraph  428: 

Lastings,  mobair.  cloth,  silk,  or  other  mannfaoturee  of  oloth  woven  or  made  in  pat- 
terns of  such  size,  shape,  or  form,  or  cut  in  snch  manner  as  to  be  lit  for  buttons  exola- 
sively,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

That  has  been  the  rate  of  duty  on  those  goods  for  many  years.  At 
one  time  they  were  on  the  free  list,  but  for  many  years  they  have  been 
subject  to  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent.  Paragraph  430  of  the  same  schedule, 
schedule  "N,"  Sundries,  says: 

Ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  horn,  or  bone  buttons,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  silk  buttons,  of  which  many  are  made  at  the  present  time,  more 
of  silk  than  any  other  covered  buttons,  are  subject  to  the  same  duty  as 
silk  goods  in  general,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  material  which  goes 
into  this  button  cloth,  all  of  which  is  imported,  pays  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  and  you  will  therefore  see  we  are  protected  to  the  extent  of  40 
I>er  cent,  the  difference  between  the  material,  which  is  the  cloth,  which 
is  all  imported  and  which  must  be  for  the  present,  and  the  duty 
imposed  upon  the  imported  buttons.  A  good  many  buttous  are  made 
of  worsted  and  woolen  material;  not  so  many  as  silk;  but  the  duty  on 
buttons  of  that  class  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  imposed  upon  other 
woolen  goods,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  woolen  schedule,  paragraph 
398,  with  various  other  articles.  The  duty  imposed  upon  imi)orted 
worsted  buttons  in  that  paragraph  is  ample,  and  I  am  free  to  say  is 
more  than  really  is  necessary.  If  it  was  of  any  interest  to  the  commit- 
tee we  could  show  here  to-day  samples  indicating  somewhat  the  kind 
of  covered  buttons  which  are  made,  the  kinds  of  vegetable  ivory  but- 
tons made,  and  the  material  which  goes  into  the  manufacture.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  tor  you  and  the  committee  to  say  whether  I  shall  open 
this  package  which  I  have  before  me  or  only  speak  of  it.  If  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  better  understanding  of  the  matter  we  will  be  pleased  to 
exhibit  samples — we  could  fill  this  room  with  samples  if  neeessaiy,  but 
we  have  only  brought  a  few,  which  we  will  show  if  desired. 

Our  business  is  adjusted  to  the  present  tariff  laws,  and  any  reduction 
of  duty,  with  the  single  exception  I  have  referred  to  in  worsted  goods, 
would  necessitate  a  reduction  in  the  wages.  Competition  is  sharp, 
profits  are  small,  and  prices  were  never  lower  than  they  are  now,  the 
protection  being  on  the  silk  buttons,  our  leading  article,  40  per  cent. 
Any  sharp  reduction  would  create  distress  to  individuals,  to  families, 
and  to  little  communities  where  the  industries  are  established.  In  the 
town  where  I  reside,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  population  of  4,000  or  5,000 
people,  about  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  that  town  is  directly 
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or  indirectly  dependent  upon  this  industry  for  support,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  other  localities  I  believe.  Wo  therefore  ask  that  the  present 
rate  of  duty  be  continued  on  silk  buttons  and  on  vegetable-ivory  but- 
tons, namely,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  silk  buttons  and  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  buttons  composed  of  vegetable  ivory.  In  the  vege- 
table ivory  goods  we  can  see  that  the  labor  exi)ended  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  those  goods  would  show  a  large  x)erc«ntage,  and  constitutes, 
probably,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  BBECKiNBiDaE.  Will  you  let  me  see  those  buttons,  please  f 

Mr.  Knight  (opening  package).  Those  are  silk  buttons,  each  of  one 
size,  sind  I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  of  each  of  these  there  are 
probably  fifty  or  sixty  patterns.  All  of  these  patterns  can  be  made  in 
six,  eight,  or  ten  sizes,  and  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  i^olors,  so  that  this  rep- 
resents a  number  that  will  run  up  to  the  thousands — tliree  thousand  at 
least. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  was  the  price  of  those  buttons  in  the  retail  mar- 
ket as  compared  with  the  prices  before  the  adoption  of  the  present 
tariff? 

Mr.  Knight.  The  tariff  has  been  the  same  for  many  years,  and  ray 
memory  goes  back  to  the  time  when  they  cost  about  twice  as  much  as 
they  do  now,  when  we  were  dependent  upon  the  imported  goods. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  When,  you  depended  upon  the  imported  goods  did  I 
understand  you  to  say  the  price  wa«  double  what  they  have  been  since 
their  manufacture  in  this  country  under  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Knight.  On  some  kinds  it  was  fully  double,  and  on  all  kinds  it 
was  a  good  deal  in  excess  of  the  present  prices. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Was  the  amount  of  duty  on  those  articles  changed  in 
the  so-called  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Knight.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  was  continued. 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Has  the  price  gone  down  to  the  same  extent  on 
the  foreign  article? 

Mr.  Knight.  Comparatively  few  buttons  of  this  class  are  imported 
at  present.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  foreign  article  of  these 
cloth  covered  buttons. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  were  speaking  of  cloth-covered  buttons? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir;  it  remains  for  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  see  the  material  from  v.hich  the  cloth-covered  buttons  are  made 
[exhibiting  same] ;  there  are  a  few  of  the  many.  In  regard  to  the  cloth- 
covered  buttons  1  do  not  care  to  add  anything,  but  will  simply  answer 
any  questions  that  may  be  asked,  if  I  am  able  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  those  buttons  built  upon  a  wooden  or  aiK)n 
an  iron  shape? 

Mr.  Knight.  They  are  built  upon  a  metal,  mostly  taggers'  iron, 
so  called,  and  some  upon  zinc,  and  some  upon  brass,  but  it  is  chiefly 
upon  taggers'  iron  made  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Most  of  them  are  built  upon  taggers'  iron  t 

Mr.  Knight.  They  are. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Wliere  are  the  forms  of  those  buttons  upon  which  the 
covering  is  put  manufactured,  here  or  abroad? 

Mr.  Knight.  The  forms  are  made  in  various  localities — France  and 
Germany,  and  a  few  in  England,  but  mostly  they  are  made  in  France 
and  Grermany. 

Mr.  BiTRROWS.  They  are  not  made  in  this  country  at  all? 

Mr.  Knight.  Very  little. 
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>ws.  Why  not! 

[T.  There  are  localities  iu  France  and  in  Germany,  partic- 
j  the  industry  has  been  established  a  long  time  and  a 
.terial  which  is  used  is  collected  from  various  points.  For 
yons,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  certain  other  places,  certain 
ide.  There  is  no  one  factory  where  a  variety  of  button 
de.  So  it  is  in  Germany.  They  make  only  the  one  kind 
it.  It  would  be  impractical  for  one,  two,  or  three  factories 
he  material  which  is  requisite.^  Some  efforts  have  been 
country  and  we  ourselves  have  put  some  money  into  It 
» to  making  some  of  these  materials  here,  but  we  are  not 
successfully,  because  we  can  not  make  enough  of  any  one 
I  is  not  enough  of  any  one  kind  required  to  make  it  an 
kblish  these,  so  we  gather  them  where  they  are  made  in 
n  Germany. 

[INRIGE.  You  are  speaking  of  the  formf 
[T.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  the  forms. 
[NS.  The  covers  are  manfactured  heref 
[T.  They  are  the  imported  forms. 
SLL.  By  forms,  do  you  mean  covers  t 
[T.  The  covers  of  the  button. 
:ns.  Where  is  the  metal  manufactured? 
[T.  Oh,  the  metal,  of  course,  is  imported  and  cut  here. 
[INRIDGE.  This  article  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  imported ; 
ike  much  of  this  in  this  country  ? 
[T.  Very  little. 

:iNBiDa£.  I  wish  you  would  describe  to  us  the  process  of 
i  buttons,  as  made  of  cloth,  whether  they  are  made  by 
'  by  hand? 

[T.  It  is  done  largely  by  machinery,  and  that  is  one  reason 
of  production  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  last  few 
5  last  quarter  of  a  century.  These  covers  are  cut  with  a 
Most  of  the  buttons  are  composed  of  five  parts.  There 
'  the  button,  which  we  call  the  shell  and  the  back  of  the 
h  we  call  the  collet,  the  center  of  the  button,  %  piece  of 
ank  of  the  button  of  canvas,  and  the  cover,  whatever  you 
lly  silk. 

:ns.  You  say  the  metal  is  imported  also! 
[T.  The  taggers  iron  is  imported,  the  zinc  and  brass  we 

:ns.  When  you  cut  it  in  the  form  of  the  button  is  it  done 

id? 

[T.  It  is  done  here. 

You  import  the  raw  material  and  it  is  formed  here? 
[T.  That  is  to  us  the  raw  material. 

You  did  not  say  how  many  hands  were  engaged  in  the 
try  in  this  country;  can  you  give  that? 
[T.  In  this  particular  industry? 

The  general  button  industry  of  all  kinds. 
[T.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  that. 

I  did  not  notice  that  you  gave  it  in  your  statement. 
[T.  It  is,  approximately,  10,000.    In  1880  it  was  6,625;  in 
led  8,000,  and  we  think  that  today  it  must  be  between 
00,  approaching  nearly  10,000  operatives  employed  in  the 
ehes  of  the  business. 

What  is  the  class  of  labor? 
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Mr,  Knight.  It  is  mostly  operative  labor,  of  coarse  there  are  a  few 
skilled  workmen  in  those  establishments. 

Mr.  Gear.  Boys,  women,  and  girls t 

Mr.  Knight.  Boys  and  girls;  about  half  and  half. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Taking  the  entire  cost  of  operating  your  plant  for  a 
year,  including  interest  on  money  invested  in  it,  the  cost  of  your  raw 
material  of  all  kinds,  and  labor  ])ay  roll,  what  per  cent  of  that  total  cost 
is  represented  by  the  labor  t 

Mr.  Knight.  The  qualities  of  the  buttons  vary. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Well,  silk  buttons! 

!Mr.  Knight.  On  silk  buttons  it  runs  from  30  to  40  per  cent;  on  vege- 
tiible  ivory  it  runs  from  70  to  85  per  cent. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  The  entire  labor  cost,  then,  in  producing  silk  buttons 
is  from  30  to  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  the  operative  labor. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  And  the  protection,  now,  is  40  per  centt 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  does  not  include  the  labor  on  the  raw  material, 
which  comes  to  you  1 

Mr.  Knight.  Not  at  all.    The  labor,  I  compute,  is  after  we  receive  it. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  After  you  receive  itt 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  The  labor  of  preparing  the  material  abroad  is 
included  in  the  purchase  pricet 

Mr.  Knight.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Which  is  included  in  the  expense  of  the  material f 

Mr.  Knight.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  fifteen  companies, 
firms,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ivory  buttons  in  this  country, 
and  tliey  have  been  able  to  pursue  it  with  only  a  small  profit  under  the 
tariff  of  1890,  the  duty  being  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  prices  of  ivory 
buttons  are  much  lower  than  formerly,  and  were  never  lower  in  our 
market  than  they  are  now.  The  improvements  in  machinery  and  tools 
have  enal)led  us  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  product  to  some  extent. 
These  fifteen  concerns  turn  out  a  product  of  about  $1,000,000  a  year  at 
the  rate  they  are  running  now,  giving  employment  to  1,500  people  or 
more,  and  a  support  to  more  than  they  employ.  At  the  same  time  the 
imi)ortation  of  ivory  buttons  amounts  to  almost  $600,000  a  year,  thus 
showing  that  under  the  present  tarift*  we  divide  the  business  with  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  the  present  duty  therefore  affords  to-day  revenue 
and  protection.  The  imports  of  buttons  into  thiseountry  for  the  year  1891 
aggregated  $1,277,000;  in  1892,  $1,292,000;  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year,  $820,000.  If  it  goes  through  at  that  rate  for  the  present 
year  the  imports  will  exceed  $1,200,000.  This  includes  ivory  buttons, 
glass  buttons,  pearl  buttons,  metal  buttons,  and  agate  buttons. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Those  are  not  imports  of  ivory  buttons  exclus- 
ively, to  wliich  you  have  just  alluded! 

Mr.  Knight.  No,  sir;  the  imports  of  ivory  buttons  I  can  give  sepa- 
rately. The  imports  of  ivory  buttons  for  the  seven  months  of  this  year 
was  $700,000. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  long  have  we  been  making  ivory  buttons 
in  this  country! 

Mr.  Knight.  It  was  commenced  in  the  seventies.  It  was  established 
as  a  good  business  in  1874.  About  one-third,  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
figures  given,  of  the  ivory  buttons  used  in  this  country  are  imported. 
A  slight  reduction  of  the  duty  on  those  goods  would  necessitiite  the 
re<luction  of  wages  of  the  operatives  here,  and  a  material  reduction 
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wonld  prove  destructive  to  the  industry  in  this  country.  Labor  con- 
stitutes a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  producing  these  goods  and  the 
present  duty  is  only  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  labor  here  and 
the  labor  in  the  same  industry  abroad.  We  have  reliable  statistics  of 
prices  paid  for  labor  in  this  industry  abroad. 

Mr.  Geab.  Where  are  these  foreign  ivory  buttons  madet 

Mr.  Knight.  They  are  manufactured  in  Germany,  some  in  Austria, 
and  some  in  France,  but  more  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 
Formerly  some  were  made  in  England,  but  the  German  product  has 
crowded  out  the  English. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Did  you  say  you  had  a  table  showing  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  abroad! 

Mr.  Knight.  We  have  it. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Have  you  it  heret 

Mr.  Knight.  We  have  not  a  table  here  showing  those  wages,  but  we 
know  beyond  all  doubt  what  they  are.  Why,  I  have  had  the  informa- 
tion, personally,  from  the  manufacturers  whose  establishments  I  have 
visited. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Can  you  secure  a  table  of  the  wages  paid  abroad  in 
this  industry! 

Mr.  Knight.  I  can^easily. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Will  you  forward  it  to  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee! 

Mr.  Knight.  If  you  desire. 

Mr,  Dalzell.  We  want  a  comparative  statement  of  the  wages  here 
and  abroad. 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Newell,  will  you  remind  me  of  the  neces- 
sity of  having  that  done! 

Gentlemen,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  did  not  purport  to  make  any 
speech  or  argument,  and  I  will  not  detain  you  further,  but  will  ask  Mr. 
Newell  to  show  you  some  of  the  ivory  buttons,  stock,  and  the  raw 
material,  and  add  anything  that  may  occur  l;o  him  to  what  I  have  said. 
We  can  not  believe  and  do  not  believe  that  your  honorable  committee 
will  favor  legislation  which  will  destroy  or  cripple  the  two  industries 
represented  by  us,  the  covered  button  industry  and  the  vegetable  ivory 
industry.  We  thank  you  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
and  with  your  i)ermission  we  will  file  a  paper  containing  the  substance 
of  what  we  have  said  to-day  and  such  additional  points  as  may  occur 
to  us. 

Mr.  Whiting.  You  say  the  forms  are  imported,  and  the  ccfveringt 

Mr.  Knight.  The  covering  we  call  the  form. 

Mr.  Whiting.  There  is  a  metallic  form  which  the  buttons  are  made 
tipont 

Mr.  Knight.  There  is  a  metallic  form  on  which  they  are  made. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Is  that  imported! 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  not. 

Mr.  Whiting.  You  make  thatt 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarnsey.  But  you  make  it  out  of  imported  taggers  iront 

Mr.  Whiting.  Does  that  enter  largely  in  the  cost! 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  an  item ;  the  duty  on  that  is  about  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whiting.  You  put  the  buttons  together  here! 

Mr.  Knight.  We  import  the  cover  and  cut  the  cover,  there  wre 
numerous  processes  of  cutting  it,  some  more  rapid  than  others,  and  we 
cut  the  metal  parts  of  the  forms  and  we  japan,  or  tin,  or  silver,  or  gild  it. 

Air.  Whiting.  You  refer  to  covered  buttons! 
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Mr.  Knight.  We  use  mostly  imported  forms  or  covers,  like  this  we 
have  shown  yon  here. 

Mr.  Whiting.  In  regard  to  covered  buttons,  you  import  the  form 
and  you  import  the  nietal  and  you  put  it  together  here? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiting.  And  the  50  per  cent  on  that  yon  wish  retainedf 

Mr.  Knight.  50  per  cent  is  tbe  duty  on  the  imported  buttons,  silk 
buttons,  and  the  duty  on  the  taggers  iron  is  about  40  per  cent,  so  our 
protection  is  little  less  than  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  In  what  form  is  that  taggers  iron  imported  which  you 
use,  how  does  it  come,  cut  up  so  you  can  put  the  forms  over  itt 

Mr.  Knight.  No;  it  comes  in  sheets. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Explain  that  fully  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Knight.  It  comes  in  sheets,  any  length  we  desire.  The  common 
size  is  10  inches  wide  and  28  inches  long;  some  is  14  and  some  longer. 
We  have  it  come  in  sheets  such  as  we  may  order  so  as  to  conveniently 
handle  it  in  our  machines^ 

Mr.  Hopkins.  When  it  comes  in  that  form  what  do  you  do  to  it  f 

Mr.  Knight.  We  cut  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Describe  the  process  you  go  through  in  getting  it  so 
you  can  put  the  silk  cover  over  it  and  make  a  button! 

Mr.  Knight.  We  cut  the  back  of  the  button.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
blank  and  we  have  to  perforate  it.  We  stamp  that  with  our  trade-mark. 
The  back  of  the  button  we  call  the  collet.  We  cut  the  canvas  that 
forms  a  shank  and  the  cover,  and  then  we  put  all  that  into  the  machine 
which  brings  the  parts  together  and  turns  it  oat  a  finished  button. 

Mr.  iHoPKiNS.  Is  not  that  taggers  iron  of  which  you  sp^alf  manu- 
factured in  this  country! 

Mr.  Knight.  Very  little  is  manufactured  in  this  country.  The 
article  we  use  is  specially  manufactured  for  button-making  and  for 
umbrella  checks. 

Mr.  Geab.  Do  you  use  one  number,  altogether! 

Mr.  Knight.  No;  several  numbers. 

Mr.  Gear.  Running  from  what. 

Mr.  Knight.  32  to  38  wire  gauge. 

Mr.  Whiting.'  All  the  parts  of  the  button  are  imported  and  put 
together  here;  is  that  the  fact! 

Mr.  Knight.    All  the  material  is  imported. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  manufacture  this  material  into  different  forms! 

Mr.  KNfGHT.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  say  "  all,*'  there  are  buttons  we  make 
from  cotton  and  various  materials,  made  in  this  country  in  a  small  way. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Explain  in  regard  to  these  buttons,  why  they  are 
made  out  of  materials  produced  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Knight.  We  make  a  large  quantity  of  buttons,  for  shirts  and 
drawers,  of  cotton,  on  zinc  or  brass  that  is  used  on  underwear,  and  is  a 
very  cheap  article.  We  make  large  quantities  of  those,  and  they  are 
made  wholly  of  goods  that  are  not  imported. 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  have  taken  the  place  of  the  pearl  buttons! 

Mr.  Knight.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Because  the  pearl  buttons  were  too  high! 

Mr.  Knight.  I  believe  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Whiting.  The  pearl  button  is  much  better  for  that  use! 

Mr.  Knight.  Much  better,  and  there  is  another  button  which  is  taking 
the  place  of  the  pearl,  an  agate  button  which  is  not  made  in  this  coun- 
try at  all.    It  is  made  in  certain  localities  where  there  are  pottery 
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tnts,  where  the  labor  is  next  to  nothing,  and  they  are  sold 

3he»p.    They  are  sold  down  to  38  and  48  cents  a  gross,  3  or 

)zen. 

rE.  Vegetable  ivory  is  used  all  over  the  world? 

hHT.  To  some  extent. 

iE.  There  is  not  anjrthing  that  could  equallt  anywhere? 

FHT.  Well,  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  article  that  has  ever  been 

rman  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  IN'ewell  will  now  show  you  some 

vegetable  ivory.    They  are  made  in  an  immense  variety  and 

rs  and  shows  you  will  give  you  some  idea  of  them.    Before  I 

[r.  Chairman,  may  we  be  permitted  to  put  in,  very  soon,  a 

ng  forth  the  substance  of  what  we  have  said  to-day,  with 

points  as  may  occur  to  us? 

[BMAK.  Your  testimony  has  been  taken  down  by  the  sten- 

lere. 

tHT.  Well,  I  hope  he  has  it  down  correctly. 

a.  You  will  not  forget  that  table  in^regard  to  wages? 

^HT.  We  have  had  but  a  few  moments  to  prepare  for  this 

we  only  had  notice  for  a  short  time. 

B.  I  think  you  made  an  incorrect  statement,  inadvertently. 

.  stated  the  raw  material  was  so  much  and  the  product  was 

$200,000  more  than  the  raw  material,  and  I  think  that  is  a 

ich  you  perhaps  would  like  to  correct  in  your  testimony. 

rUT.  Those  statistics  apply  to  the  whole  button  industry, 

:ive  it  to  you  correctly. 

bc.  You  stated  that  the  raw  materi^U  used  was  $2,500,000 

►duct  was  $2,700,000. 

mT.  The  product  is  $7,000,000. 

a.  You  did  not  state  that.    (See  same  corrected.) 

OKiNBiDGE.  You  give  those  two  items,  what  you  pay  for 

oaterial,  as  covering  the  cost  of  the  proiluction? 

jhHT.  The  cost  of  labor  and  material  separately. 

DKiNBtDGE.  Is  it  your  purpose  in  giving  the  two  to  cover 

production,  what  you  pay  for  labor  and  pay  for  material? 

>HT.  Yes^  that  would  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

Button  industry  of  the  United  Staten^from  the  census  of  1880, 

tablishments ^ 124 

pital  invested T..  $2,013,350 

oyod 6,825 

iiniiaUv $1,645,130 

erialsused 1,792,891 

luct 4,449,542 

oduct  is  supposed  to  be  the  total  amount  of  sales. 

Buit4m  industry  of  the  United  States  as  estimated  in  1893, 

tablishments 165 

pital  invested $2,700,000 

oyed 9,000 

lly $2,400,000 

erialsused 2,600,000 

18  sales 6,000,000 

lion  and  cash  discount 720,000 

)ceeds 5,280,000 

iding  July  1, 1893. 

Horatio  G.  Knight. 
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IVORY  BUTTONS. 

(Panigrapli4S0.) 

STATEXEIIT  OF  MB.  H.  C.  HEWELL.  OF  SPBHTOFIELD,  1CA88. 

Mr.  Chaikman  :  I  liave  a  sample  of  tlie  veg^etable  ivory  nut  and  the 
way  they  cut  it  out  which  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  you  [exhibiting 
same]. 

Mr.  BuBEOWS.  Where  does  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Newell.  South  America,  Central  America,  largely  Panama, 
Aspinwal),  and  different  places. 

Mr.  Burrows.  That  is  what  the  button  is  made  out  of? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  piece  of  button  turned  out  of  there. 
The  center  of  it  is  all  waste.  We  only  get  about  400  i)Ounds  of  buttons 
out  of  a  ton  of  nuts.  The  center  is  full  of  cracks  and  can  not  be  used 
at  all. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Is  the  material  free? 

Mr.  Newell.  The  material  is  free.    There  is  no  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  it  called  in  the  tariff  schedule? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  think  it  is  called  vegetable  ivory;  it  is  only  known  in 
this  country  as  that.  There  may  be  a  scientific  name.  This  goes 
through  some  12  or  15  processes  according  to  the  \(ariety  of  buttons. 
Taking  a  plain  button  like  this  they  are  much  simpler  to  make  than  the 
various  colors;  some  of  them  are  nicely  colored,  some  are  imitation 
buckhorn,  and,  as  I  say,  some  would  require  12  operations,  and  some 
others  would  be  16  or  more.  Now,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  percentage  of  labor  on  the  vegetable  ivory  buttcm.  On  such  a  but- 
ton as  that  it  is  75  i)er  cent  labor;  that  is  the  proportionate  cost  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  called  the  plain  colored  button? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir ;  we  make  these  in  all  shades,  of  course,  so  that 
they  would  match  different  garments,  and  for  mixed  garments  we  put 
mixed  colors.  It  is  the  finest  material  in  the  world  to  take  color. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  equal  for  a  button,  and  the  more  it  is  worn 
the  brighter  it  polishes,  while  the  rubber  and  most  other  materials  grow 
dull;  but  with  friction  from  wear  this  brightens. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  not  that  business  comparatively  new. 

Mr.  Newell.  No;  Mr.  Knight  said  that  the  business  commenced  in 
1874,  but  he  is  mistaken  about  that.  We  were  making  them  in  18G5, 
and  it  is  an  industry  that  really  got  ahead  of  the  old  country  to  start 
with.  Although  they  manufacture  them  in  England  to  a  small  extent 
we  got  into  it  very  largely  before  they  got  into  it,  and  thus  we  have 
driven  them  to  the  wall  on  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  When  did  this  industry  begin  first? 

^f^.  Newell.  I  was  stating  we  commenced  it  ourselves  about  18G5. 

IVlr.  Breckinridge.  Were  you  the  first  to  make  it! 

Mr.  Newell.  No;  there  were  one  or  two  other  concerns,  but  a  little 
ahead  of  us  only. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  When  did  they  begin? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  could  not  toll  you,  but  it  was  only  two  or  three  years 
before  we  did. 

Mr.  Gear.  After  1800. 

Mr.  Newell.  After  1800  I  am  quito  sure. 
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»ws.  Can  you  state. the  extent  of  the  output  in  this  country 
)f  button  t 

L.L.  Well,  it  is — I  could  not  tell  you  exactly.  Our  capac- 
;,000  gross  a  day. 

)ws.  Does  it  supply  the  domestic  demand  f 
LL.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  enough  machinery  in  this  country 
I  domestic  demand  entirely,  but  we  are  not  able  to  entirely 
foreign  manufacturers. 
)ws.  Why  not! 

[T.  Well,  it  is  entirely  on  account  of  the  cost  of  labor, 
et  our  material  just  as  cheap  as  they  do  and  it  is  entirely 

5.  Where  does  the  competition  come  fromt 
LL.  It  comes  from  Germany  and  Austria  largely. 
.  What  is  the  relative  difference  between  the  labor  of 
i  Austria  and  this  country;  can  you  answer  thatt 
LL.  No,  sir;  I  can  not,  except  it  is  known.    I  did  not  sup- 
l  be  necessary  to  state  that,  because  everybody  has  had 
en  told  them,  that  in  Austria  it  is  about  one-third  and  in 
ut  one-half. 

Everbody  does  not  believe  it  although  everybody  has 
>ably. 

LL.  There  are  men  working  for  me  now  who  can  verify  all 
ents  and  do. 

tMAN.  These  are  per  diem  wages! 
LL.  They  are  the  wage^  per  day. 

EiMAN.  When  you  say  labor  is  cheaper  there  than  here 
r  diem  labor? 
LX..  Yes,  sir. 

BL  In  proportion  to  what  a  man  produces  is  the  labor 
e  than  here! 
LL.  Yes,  sir. 

B.  Do  you  know  whether  the  labor  here  is  any  more  efii- 
oduces  more  goods  than  the  labor  there? 
LL.  Well,  our  experience  is  that  the  laborer  from  Europe 
tps  is  a  little  slower,  but  put  him  beside  one  of  our  employes 
a  few  weeks  when  they  are  right  by  their  side.    Of  course 
>  the  same  to  earn  the  same  pay. 
B.  They  are  paid  by  the  piece  entirely? 
LL.  Everything  we  do  is  by  the  piece. 
B.  How  do  wages  compare  by  the  piece  in  England  and 
your  busine^ss? 

LL.  The  price  is  regulated  really  by  what  they  would  earn 

That  is  just  about  a  certain  sum.    Our  girls  earn  on  an 

L8  a  week.    Some  of  them  would  earn  $7  and  $8  a  week 

r  smart,  and  others  would  go  below  the  $6.18.    Now  men 

I  this 

ms.  You  stated  the  labor  you  paid  here  comi>ared  with 
in  England  is  twice  as  much.  Do  you  mean  you  pay  twice 
the  labor  as  for  the  same  amount  of  work  turned  out  in 

;ll.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

INS.  How  is  it  as  compared  with  the  product  which  is 

1  Germany? 

ILL.  You  mean  as  to  the  quantity? 

INS.  I  mean  as  to  the  product. 
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Mr.  Newell.  Well,  I  shonld  say  the  Gennan  workman  would  do  a 
trifle  more  in  their  own  country  than  the  EngliHh  workmen. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  did  not  get  the  iK)int  I  am  after.  You  know,  I 
suppose,  how  much  it  costs  you  to  produce  a  gross  of  buttons  t 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  much  does  it  cost  in  labor  to  produce  that  gross 
of  buttons  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Newell.  1  could  only  answer  that  by  saying  one-third  of  the 
labor,  one-third  of  what  it  costs  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is,  the  German  manufacturer,  your  competitor 
in  Germany,  can  producer  a  gross  of  buttons  for  one- third  of  the  cost  of 
labor  that  you  pay  here! 

Mr.  Ne\vell.  Yes,  that  is  our  infoimation  from  there;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Have  you  men  from  Germany  workiug  in  your  fac- 
tory! 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Y'ou  think  you  pay  them  two-thirds  more  than  they 
get  at  home  when  they  come  here! 

Mr.  Newell.  Three  times  as  much;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Asa  matter  of  liberality  and  to  aid  the  community 
established  around  you! 

Mr.  Newell.  Well,  our  wages  are  fixed  from  the  industries  around 
us.  All  industries  pay  their  help  about  the  same  prices,  otherwise 
they  would  go  from  place  to  place.  In  order  to  secure  our  labor  we 
have  to  pay  as  much  as  the  enveloi>e  maker  or  the  girls  who  work  in 
the  cotton  mills,  or  other  mills,  so  there  is  abcmt  an  equalization  of  the 
labor  around  us,  and  that  governs  the  price  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  do  not  do  it  out  of  charity,  but  do  it  because  you 
have  to  ! 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir.  Our  men  average  on  this  work  Sll.lU  a 
week,  and  all  we  ask  of  course  in  this  is  to  equalize  the  difference  in 
labor. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  What  is  the  factory  price  i)er  gross  of  these  buttons 
finished? 

!Mr.  Newell.  I  could  give  you  all  of  those  sizes  if  you  wish.  Here 
IS  a  vest  and  coat  size,  24  lines,  50  cents,  and  «S0  hnes,  is  65  cents,  fac- 
tory price.  Of  course  there  is  the  cost  of  selling  and  a  discount  lor 
cash,  6  per  cent  for  ten  days,  6  i)er  cent  for  thirty  day^,  etc. 

]Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  pay  your 
workmen  not  by  the  day  but  by  the  piece! 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  gross. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  did  not  give  us  their  wages,  however,  in 
the  form  in  which  you  i)ay  them;  you  have  given  their  wages  computed 
by  the  day  and  by  the  week! 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes;  that  is  what  they  run  per  week  where  they  work 
by  the  week.  This  work  is  counted  up  and  they  are  credited  each  by 
what  they  earn  according  to  the  number  of  gross  they  turn  out. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  price  of  piecework 
of  a  corresponding  character  of  work  abroad! 

Mr.  Newell.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Can  you  leave  that  card  of  buttons  with  us  and 
give  us  a  statement  of  how  much  you  pay  the  workmen  by  the  gross 
for  eat^h  one  of  those  numbers! 

Mr.  Newell.  You  see  I  will  have  to  give  the  various  ojierations. 
The  turning  is  perhaps  3  cents,  sawing  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound,  and 
would  be  made  up  in  that  way. 
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KiNBiDGE.  You  pay  them  that  way;  therefore  the  safest 
)uld  be  to  give  us  a  statement  of  what  it  costs  just  iu  the 
ch  you  pay  them.    I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  it  immedi- 

He  pays  for  the  diflfereiit  operations. 
ciNBiDGE.  But  I  want  him  to  give  a  statement  of  what  he 
I  one. 
LL.  I  can  give  you  a  statement  of  what  each  oi)eration 

ONBIDGE.  Exactly,  so  we  can  know  exactly  what  you  pay 

each  one  of  these  numbers. 

LL.  I  have  given  the  total  labor  cost  on  buttons  here. 

SLL.  No  one  operative  makes  a  complete  button  f 

LL.  Oh,  no;  they  go  through  fifteen  or  twenty  processes 

et  the  button. 

tONBLDGE.  And  you  i)ay  each  one  by  the  piece  t 

ILL.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  gross. 

ciNEiDGE.  I  wiUbe  very 'much  obliged  if  you  will  give  us  a 

tement  of  these  various  items,  and  to  make  it  so  that  we 

in  that  way  just  how  much  you  pay  your  laborers. 

ILL.  If  you  take  the  cost  of  that  button,  the  samples  on 

ONBipaE.  You  can  take  your  own  time  about  making  that 

3.  Do  you  make  the  highest  gradd  of  goods  t 

LL.  We  make  the  very  highest  grade  made. 

s.  The  buttons  which  are  more  ornamental,  I  suppose,  in 

isht 

LL.  Yes,  sir. 

s.  Will  you  state  what  i)ercentage  of  labor  is  involved  in 

jrade! 

ILL.  Yes,  sir. 

E.  What  per  cent  of  cost  of  labor  is  there  in  the  highest 

3st  grade  you  makef 

INS.  Better  give  a  statement  about  the  character  of  the 

LL.  I  could  not  give  it  exactly  now,  but  I  stated  it  was  from 

cent  labor,  85  for  the  l\ighest  grade. 

B.  That  answers  the  question,  75  to  85  per  centt 

LL.  Yes,  sir. 
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(Partgnph  480.) 
f  LEOPOLD  XOBITZ,  1821  HOBTH  FIFTH  STBEET,  FHILAOELPHDk,  PA. 

September  8, 1893. 

(MAN :  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  because  I  do  not  speak 
1.  I  will  try  and  do  the  best  I  can,  so  that  you  will  under- 
We  are  manufacturing  bone  buttons,  and  three  years  ago, 
vere  entirely,  knocked  out  of  the  market.  Bone  buttons 
3d  for  less  than  we  paid  in  wages  to  make  them.  I  have 
here,  and  I  will  hand  it  to  Mr.  Dalzell  to  be  read. 
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(Mr.  Dalzell  read  the  paper  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Leopoij>  Mohitz, 

1S21  North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, : 

Sir:  Touts  of  the  13th  at  hand.  If  you  had  uiade  us  the  same  offer  some  time  ago 
we  would  wrote  you  that  we  could  not  sell  your  goods.  We  could  have  sold  2,000 
or  3,000  iB^oss  for  you ;  luit  now  a  new  enemy  is  in  the  field.  The  imported  goods 
are  now  beinp;  sold  here  to  our  trade  at  $1  a  c^rcat  gross  for  a  27-line.  If  you  can 
make  us  a  price  so  that  we  can  compete  with  them,  we  are  willing  to  place  an  order. 
They  cost  about  85  cents  to  land  here,  and  A-22  about  52  cents. 
Yours  truly, 

Mr.  MoKiTZ  (continuing).  Now,  gentlemen,  you  see  at  what  price 
they  can  be  imported.  Now,  if  you  want  to  see  it  particularly,  I  will 
show  what  it  costs  to  manufacture;  but  still,  I  suppose,  you  will  take 
my  word.  These  buttons  have  got  to  go  through  the  hand  twelve  times, 
four  times,  one  by  one,  before  they  can  be  backed.  Those  twelve  boxes 
make  a  great  gross,  and  the  labor  paid  for  the  same  is  90  cents,  and 
you  have  seen  here  what  they  were  imported  for  in  1885.  Of  course, 
we  had  to  go  out  of  business  and  lose  the  couple  of  dollars  that  we  had 
saved.  The  McKinley  bill  put  them  at  50  per  cent  and  we  have  come 
over  here  to  beg  you  not  to  take  that  duty  off.  Please  leave  it  on,  so 
that  we  can  make  these  buttons.  We  won't  know  what  to  do  if  we  are 
knocked  out,  for  that  reason  we  have  come  over  here  to  ask  you  to 
leave  it  on.    I  see  some  gentlemen  laugh,  but  it  is  nothing  to  laugh  at. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  no  laughing  matter  for  yout 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  No,  sir;  I  came  into  this  country  to  work.  This  is  the 
greatest  country  on  earth.  There  is  not  another  on  earth  like  it.  I 
am  surprised  that  we  have  to  come  over  here  to  talk  about  that  ques- 
tion. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  was  20  years  old  when  I  came  to  this  country.  I 
never  earned  more  than  $2.50  a  week  in  Germany.  Now^,  that  is  not 
very  nice.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  boy  to  come  away  from  his  father  and 
mother.  You  will  all  agree  to  that ;  but  still  I  want  to  say  what  brought 
me  away.  If  you  ask  me  what  I  did  there  I  will  tell  you  freely.  I 
thought  I  could  make  more  money  on  this  side,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  come  here.  I  had  my  first  free  lodging  in  Castle  Garden.  It  was 
not  because  I  did  not  have  the  money,  but  because  I  wanted  to  save 
the  money  I  had.  Well,  I  did  not  sleep  very  well  in  Castle  Garden, 
and  I  was  rather  sorry  I  did  sleep  there.  Next  morning  I  went  out- 
side, and  the  first  thing  that  attrac^ted  my  attention  was  a  workingnian 
who  came  along  with  a  shovel  and  a  coal  basket.  He  went  up  to  a 
stand  and  bought  a  dozen  oranges.  Now,  I  thought  he  had  an  order 
from  some  rich  man  to  buy  the  oranges.  I  saw  that  he  took  one  and 
ate  it.  I  never  had  seen  a  workingman  in  Germany  eat  oranges.  It 
looked  to  me  as  though  oranges  were  only  for  very  rich  people,  but 
soon  I  noticed  the  workingmen  eating  them.  I  said  to  myself^  "  This 
is  the  country  where  I  will  be  at  home,''  and  I  made  no  mistake. 

Mr.  Bynum.  They  are  not  buying  oranges  over  in  New  York  now, 
but  are  wafting  for  bread. 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  Yes,  gentlemen;  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  looks  very  bad. 
Of  course  I  am  a  workingman  to-day.  I  work  to-day,  and  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  working  people.  For  some  people  it  is  very  hard,  for 
they  have  got  no  bread  and  no  work.  I  can  not  see  how  it  is.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  kind  of  panic,  they  say,  but  still  I  do  not  know  what 
is  before  us.  I  think  I  could  give  you  my  opinion,  but  you  might  then 
laugh  again ;  but  still  I  have  my  opinion  about  it,  and  it  lb  not  worth 
while,  perhaps,  for  me  to  say  anything  more. 


# 
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.  Wliat  is  your  opinion?  Please  state  it,  in  a  word. 
Tory  well,  and  1  will  try  to  make  it  short.  You  see, 
itlier  proud.  Of  eoursi%  we  liave  a  right  to  he  proud, 
one  tliin^r,  and  that  is  that  the  European  iKM>ple  have 
oeks.  We  have  to  pay  interest  on  them.  I  ealculat** 
an  people  own  our  ^old.  Of  course,  we  have  it  now, 
l)ay  our  debts* we  would  m»t  have  much  left.  Tlu»re 
:.  Our  people  go  over  there.  We  want  to  pay  <mr 
can  do  one  thing,  and  that  is,  if  you  people,  who  are 
iithers  of  tlus  country,  tell  your  children:  '^Children, 
ir  own  work;  you  must  not  get  your  work  done  in 
s.*''  If  we  do  our  own  work  our  uioney  will  stay  here 
ich.  li'  we  do  not  do  our  own  work  the  money  will  go 
1  be  i>oor.  1  can  see  no  dillerence.  If  a  man  goe^  to 
did.  and  loses  his  business,  then  he  thinks  about  it. 
delphia,  wluue hun<lreds  of  dollars  worth  of  machinery 
a.  It  was  button  machinery.  8ome  years  ago,  Phila- 
it  5,(M)(>  people  eini^loyed  in  nmking  bone  buttons,  but 
make  them  any  more.    Some  smart  manufacturers  now 

The  other  ones  conclud(»d  they  would  lose  everything, 
re  sold  at  auction,  and  nobody  would  buy  them.  A  mau 
said,  •*  .Aloritz,  buv  those  machine!^."  J  s;ud:  '•  1  don't 
n  a  week  I  might  be  c<mipellcd  to  sell  them  again,  and 
ler  anything  for  them."  They  were  sold  as  old  iron, 
to  sec  that,  and  that  thing  should  not  happen.  We 
n  work,  for  that  is  best  foreveryon(\ 

show  you  something  now  on  that  point.  Here  is  a 
^toae  [exhibiting  a  small  stone. I  We  use  that  in  <mr 
is  im])orted.  It  is  on  the  free  list,  from  what  I  hear. 
a  to  tell  a  lie.  I  will  tell  you,  lirst,  that  1  bought  that 
eighth  and  two  and  three-eighths  of  a  cent.  On  the 
bought  271>  pounds  of  that  puniice  st(»ni*,  and  a  mau 
ce  was  tour  cents.  1  said,  *'JIow  is  thatf"  as  the 
IS  2\  cents,  lie  said  he  did  not  know.  One  mau 
the  duty  (m  the  other  side,  and  the  second  one  said  he 
[  went  to  the  third  one.     The  third  one  t^ild  me  that 

combination.  1  did  not  know  whether  the  eond>ina- 
1  the  other  side  or  on  this  side;  but  still  they  told  me 
tion.  They  were  sold  for  four  cents.  Of  course  1  was 
it  they  would  come  down  again.  I  asketl  him  again 
told  methat  sometiim*  they  woidd  go  higher;  and  then 
in,  aiul  he  told  me  that  they  were  btrnght  in  *'lump;" 
h(»y  come  from  the  other  side  at  a  cost  of  abimt  4^ 

my  opinion  this  pumice  stone  could  be  manufactured 
l)orter  could  not  run  the  pri(!e  up  to  4i  cents. 

Had  we  not  bett(T  juit  a  duty  on  it  now? 
I  do  not  know.     You  see  that  shows  that  the  importer 

the  consunu^r. 
..  rumicc  stone  is   not    an   artificial  lU'oduct:  it  is  a 

Yes,  sir:  1  am  not  as  nuurh  acquainted  with  the  matter 

uttons  here,  which  I  will  show  you  [exhibiting  some 
'  is  the  collar  button  we  sell,  but  we  can  not  make  it 
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any  more.    Tlioy  aro  all  imported.     I  ran  not  soo  wliy  i^O  per  <'ciit  ad 
A^ilorem  duty  should  be  enoujtrli.     I  tliiiik  tliry  iiinst  W.  iindorvalned. 

Mr.  Whiting.  You  say  the  button  cww  be  i!np.»rted  lor  less  thau 
your  IsTbor  costs  ? 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  I  said  three  years  airo — from  iss«>. 

Mr.  WiiiTiNO.  rulil  the  time  the  <lutv  was  put  on? 

Mr.  MOKITZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiiiTiNU.  Would  it  not  be  cheaper  for  tlie  <*onsumers  in  tliis 
country  to  give  you  a  bounty  and  aHow  you  to  lie  i<lle,  rather  than  to 
Lave  tlie  buttons  made  hen»? 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  1  want  to  show  vou  how  unjust  it  is  to  us  here.  It  is 
on  the  Tree  list,  and  the  importer  pays  twt»  and  a  halt'.  For  instan<-e. 
you  would  i)ay  me  or  any  other  button-makt*r  a  bt)unty,  and  you  would 
be  as  badly  oft'  as  ever.  As  s  ion  a^^  the  inipiuter  linds  out  he  has  got 
no  competition,  then  he  has  got  the  nuiiket. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Ts  there  no  eom]K>tition  between  importers?  You  have 
said  they  were  selling  at  that  time  tor  h»ss  than  the  labor  cost.  They 
Xmt  them  in  here  very  <*h<*ap. 

Mr.  MoKiTZ.  But  then,  we  made  buttons  here. 

Mr.  AViiiTiNG.  At  a  loss? 

Mr.  MoKiTZ.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  shut  up  your  factories? 

Mr.  MoKiTZ.  Well,  we  worked  about  half  time. 

Mr.  Tahsnky.  You  were  making  them  at  a  loss,  and  the  reason  you 
did  not  shut  up  was  that  you  wen*  making  so  nnuiy  ? 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  Of  course.  1  think  I  have  alrea<ly  said  a  little  too  nmeh. 
[Laughter.J  1  can  tell  you  that  1  lost  money  that  year,  and  I  would 
not  stand  it  another  year.  I  say  that  to  you  frankly.  Of  course,  we 
have  got  this  machinery. 

We  peoi)h»  have  got  some  feeling  for  the  working  people.  [  will  tell 
y<m  another  thing.  The  manufacturer  comes  over  here  to  see  this 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  T\w  manntacturer  is  really  in  no  need 
of  prote<?tion,  or,  at  least,  he  needs  less  ])roteition.  No  man  in  this 
room,  if  he  goes  into  manufacturing — I  don't  <-are  who  he  is  or  bow 
much  money  he  has — goes  into  it  without  tlie  objt^ct  of  making  a  living 
and  paying  the  interest  on  liis  money.  He  does  it  to  make  a  profit.  If 
a  man  makes  n(»  jnotit,  he  has  to  fail.  Now,  for  instance,  I  make  these 
buttons  or  any  <»ther  thing,  if  a  man  comes  in  and  manufactures  them 
against  me,  he  must  make  them  for  so  mucli  less  than  J  can;  jHid  if  he 
can  not  make  them  at  a  i)rotit,  wliat  must  he  dof  He  must  ^o  back  to 
his  workmen  and  say,  *'  Genth*men.  1  can  not  pay  that  la-ice.'"*  If  they 
will  not  work  at  that  price,  he  will  hav(»  to  stop.  I  say  it  surprises 
me. 

Why  is  the  American  market  so  good  ?  As  1  told  ycm  before,  the 
American  workingman  lives  like  a  loid  as  compared  >vith  the  KuroiK^an 
laborer.  The  workingman  hen^  takes  his  money  and  spends  it;  but 
still  if  you  sliould  bring  him  to  the  same  level  with  the  workingman  on 
the  other  si<le  he  couM  not  do  it.  The  workingman  on  the  other  side 
doi\s  not  have  all  the  meat  he  wayts  to  eat.  The  laborer  here  gets  it 
three  times  a  day.  On  the  otlpT  side  he  <loes  not  wear  half  as  much 
ch)thes.  and.  of  t-ourse,  he  has  to  jjatch  ninety-nine  times  (mt  of  a  hun- 
dred; l)ut  here  he  buys  new  clothes:  that  makes  a  dill'erence.  When 
the  workingmen  have  ph'iity  of  money,  we  are  ])rosperous.  Take  it 
away  from  them  an«l  we  liAve  the  same  circumstances  as  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  WuiTi^u.  Then,  to  be  prosperous  is  to  be  extravagant. 
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Mr.  MoRTTZ.  Well,  we  arc  rather  extravagant. 

Mr.  Whiting.  The  extrava^mce  comes  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  MouiTZ.  1  think  it  doe«.    It  is  very  nice  if  a  rich  man  can  see 
the  workin/t^men  getting  along  so  well.    When  you  see  that  the  i)oor 
workingnian  can  not  buy  what  he  likes,  it  is  pretty  hard.    I  know  how  ' 
tha^is,  for  I  went  through  those  circumstances;  and,  of  course,  you 
peoine  who  have  not  done  that  can  not  appreciate  it  so  well  as  a  man  - 
who  has. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  What  was  the  occui>ation  of  the  American  working- 
man  who  bought  the  dozen  of  orajgesf 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  He  luid  a  shovel  and  a  coal  basket.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chaikhan.  lie  was  a  coal  shoveler,  and  was  not  engaged  in  .a 
protected  industry. 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  No,  sir;  but  still,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  see  that  this 
whole  country  is  one  family.  If  one  part  of  the  country  siftters  the 
otlier  will  suft'er.  If  we  can  not  make  a  living  in  Phihidelphia  we  can 
go  somewhere  else.  We  will  go  to  Baltimore,  and  if  we  can  not  get  a/ 
living  there  we  will  go  down  (South  or  out  West.  The  Southern  man 
does  not  want  us  because  he  says  there  is  too  much  competition  there 
now. 

Mr.  Turner.  Did  the  workingnian  buy  the  one  dozen  oranges  as  a 
foundation  for  his  breakfast! 

Mr.  Paynk.  The  chairman's  idea  is  that  the  Government  should 'send 
the  coal  over  and  have  the  shoveling  done  on  the  other  side. 

Tlie  Chairman.  No;  that  is  not  my  idea. 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  Now,  if  you  gentlemen  Iftive  got  nothing  more  to  say, 
I  have  not.     1  hope  you  will  allow  the  duty  to  stay. 

Mr.  Bi:RR()Wfc«.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  rate  of  duty! 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Can  you  do  business  at  that  rate! 

]Mr.  ]\lOKiTZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  If  we  do  not  allow  you  the  rate  what  will  be  the 
eilect  ? 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  We  will  have  to  stop  the  factory. 

Mr.  BikNUM.  Or  wouhl  have  to  go  to  doing  something  else. 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  cut  off  the  duty. 

3Ir.  Bynum.  But  tlie  other  fellow  would  get  it  cheaper. 

^fr.  MoRiTZ.  Well,  if  you  take  off  the  duty  I  can  go  to  the  other 
side  and  make  them  over  there.  I  would  not  like  to  do  that,  but  I 
would  make  money.  We  can  get  workmen  over  there  at  from  §1  to  $2 
a  week.    I  could  send  the  goods  over  here. 

Ml*.  Bynum.  When  you  would  send  the  goods  over  here,  would  you 
not  have  to  buy  something  to  take  back. 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  Well,  we  ccmld  make  that  up  by  writing  letters.  I 
know  the  customers  now.    You  see  I  would  have  that  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  next  meeting  Avill  be  at  2  o'clock, 
and  at  that  time  Mr.  Storer  will  be  heard  on  the  question  of  hops. 

And  thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess. 
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e  a  map  here  wliicli  reprostMits  tbc  coal  fields 
:  is  well  known,  as  will  a]»pear  from  the  number 
nterc^ted  in  coal,  that  it  is  one  of  the  great 
and  one  that  sliouM  not  be  i)asse(l  by  li;;htly. 
f  the  e/mimittee  has  aUotted  us  <ine  hour  and 
:  the  question  now  so  that  it  may  bo  understood 
ire  to  spcMk.  1  will  o<M*ui»y  ^*"^  ten  minutes, 
haps,  that  anthracite  is  tlie  eoal  used  on  the 
.1  domestic  ]mri>oses,  and  that  has  been  on  the 

Bituminous  coal,  which  wi»  are  liere  especially 
hardly  anything;  else  except  in  themanufactui'e 
on  by  locomotives.  It  pays  a  duty  of  7.1  cents 
T  considerably  than  the  preneral  list  of  dutiable 

the  bituminous  coal  people  that  there  should 
move  doAvn,  in  coal,  with  respect  to  the  tarift'. 
to-day  from  four  States,  aii<l  it  is  hardly  neces- 
d.  It  would  not  be  thon<>:ht  about.  As  I  see 
1  representative  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Stev- 
the  i)eople  of  New  England  could  not  consist- 
it  the  same  time  say  to  the  rest  of  us  that  we 
mes  as  much  on  our  prnds  which  they  manu- 
]>(»ople  of  New  Kn<;:land,  althon<]^h  they  use  a 
t  remain  where  it  is. 

>re  of  an  item  in  the  way  <)f  n^venue.  Statistics 
ed  alxmt  a  million  dollars  from  the  Tnited  States' 
p])ed  there.  For  instance,  last  year  I  think 
<I,(iOO,(H)0  revenue  on  coal.  Our  (l<ivernmcnt 
<  coal  during;  the  last  two  years  nearly  a  million 
ilv  it  was  §S17,(MM)  for  the  year  en(lin;r'lune30, 
in  these  days,  when  there  is  such  a  call  for 
Mled  in  revenue. 

M-able  aiiprehonsion  amon^  coal  men  that  cer- 
•oals  may  be  made  free,  and  so  in  S!)nu»  way 
val  than  it  has  ever  been,  from   th(»  fact  that 

it  is  ^^enerally  believed  in  the  country,  that  a 
y,  and  a  company  certainly  com|>osed  of  very 
'e  jj^entlenuMi  in  New  York  and  Hoston,  has 
ith  hirfje  investments  in  Nova  Sciitia.  Our 
hat  free  coal  would  he  vi»ry  dan jjeroust^)  them, 
ot  be  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer? 
e  in  the  interest  of  the  New  Knj^land  manufac- 
rally.  I  have  stat<Ml  thai  consumers  .irenerally 
<>vcr  the  Atlantic  coast,  us*'  anthracite  coal; 
lid  very  likely  want  to  jaomote  the  interest  of 

perhai)s;  but  it  is  hardly  fair — certaiidy  it  is 
cause. 

that  they  are  on  the  wronj;  track,  ami  you 
them  where  they  are  now,  and  not  let  them 
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npon  tlio  misfortunes  of  onr  mining  <listrict«. 
>t  a  lociil  one;  it  is  a  general  one.  To  clay  there 
Mxted  here,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  hirgost  tlelega- 
l  before  you  Kiuee  you  began  bearings.  There 
here  firoin  all  sections.  Tlieir  int^^rests  liave 
Thev  know  the  interest  of  the  miner  anil  the 

■ 

I,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Marylanil 
ley  are  here  for  the  purjmse  of  impressing  upon 
>ortane<*  of  keeping  your  hands  off  this  industry, 
changed  it  ought  to  go  up  rather  th.in  go  down, 
in  answering  any  ipiestions  which  you  gentlemen 
There  is  one  point  bearing  on  this  which  1  have 

lat  in  1854  cx)al  from  British  America  was  free, 
at  year  you  know  that  no  coal  came  to  the  United 
iree  last  years  thcsre  was  nearly  1,2()0,000  tons, 

annum  brought  into  the  United  States,  which 
it  one-tifth  the  entire  seaboard  consumption  of 

years,  when  the  duty  wa.s  $1.25,  it  fell  off  very 
'  brought  in  about  8  per  cent,  showing  that  with 
:lie  ex  portal  were  very  great,  and  when  the  duty 
cry  much  less. 

is  the  only  sharp  com])etit4)r  we  have.  For  the 
ISDi' — 1  have  not  the  figures  for  1S93— England 
ates  herself  ;^00,0{M)  tons,  and  paid  a  duty  of  75 

that  duty  off,  which,  perhai>s,  is  four  times  aj4 
•oal  on  an  average,  and  the  result  will  be  that  a 
of  both  coal  from  the  provinces  and  from  Eng- 
»  country.  The  facts  are  that  we  can  not  afford 
on  of  the  industry  to  have  any  duty  whatever 

)  beginning,  and  the  chairman  will  hand  you  a 
s,  that  coal  is  now  a  little  over  22  per  cent  in 
list;  while  the  dutiable  goods  on  the  entire  list 

The  coal  duty  is  about  one-half  less  than  all  the 
d  which  the  consumer  uses, 
ething  said  about  recii)rocity  with  Canadian  coal. 
,  but  it  is  time  enough  when  the  offer  is  made  to 

hardly  come  to  us.  As  to  the  tariff  on  coal,  it 
t  the  tirst  tariff,  of  which  Mr.  Madison  was  the 
;lieve,  put  coal  at  56  cents  per  ton.  The  early  tariff 
r  busliel  or  ad  valorem ;  but,  for  the  sak^i  of  con- 
in  tons.  The  tariff  of  1802,  which  was  the  next 
and  foUowing  on  down  to  1S12,  when  it  was  $2.80 
it  that  time.  One  ditliculty  about  it  is  that  we 
eaboard. 

►Ir.  Olav-s  tariff,  in  1842,  i)ut  coal  at  $1.75.  What 
IT  tariff  of  18  Ki,  followed  up  by  the  tariff  of  1847, 
rem  duty  of  30  per  cent  in  184(i  and  24  percent 
)nsidere(l  to  be  a  low  tariff  on  coal,  and  yet  that 
0  per  ton,  while  it  is  now  75  cents  a  ton.  I  name 
Tially  to  show  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Clov- 
iibove  the  rest  of  the  dutiable  goods,  taking  them 
es  today  are  far  below  the  average  of  the  duti- 

miner  and  by  the  operator,  too,  that  if  coal  ia 
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made  frco,  which  I  hapo  it  is  not  to  be,  everything  else  that  the  miner 
anil  ()i)erator  uses,  the  ]>)ick,  the  shovel,  the  hat,  coat,  etc.,  shiiuld  not 
be  taxed. 

When  coal  comes  to  the  seaboard,  which  is  the  place  where  the  price 
of  it  is  aft'ected,  it  is  probably  DO  per  cent  labor.  Coal  is  worth  but  10 
to  15  cents  in  tlie  mine,  an<l  when  it  comes  to  the  seaboard  it  is  all 
labor  cost,  except  that  10  or  15  cents.  The  whole  of  the  product  is 
American  labor;  and  it  coal  is  made  free  from  any  cause,  there  is  no 
way  that  1  can  imajjiine  by  which  we  can  comi)ete,  except  by  ^oin<jr  to 
the  laborer  and  saying,  '*  You  must  take  less  for  your  labor;''  and  by 
goiu<i:  t<)  the  railroads  and  saying,  '^  You  must  take  less  for  transpor- 
tation."' 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  British  coals  are  practically  at  the  seaboard. 
1  believe  that  in  the  British  possessions  the  coal  is  dumped,  in  many 
instances,  ri^lit  from  the  mine  into  the  vessel.  Perhaps  20  miles  would 
make  the  average  of  all  the  transpcntation  in  the  English  provinces. 
In  our  cases  we  are  from  200  to  400  miles  from  the  sea,  and  we  have  to 
transjiort  it  that  <listance  by  rail.  If  we  put  it  on  the  cars  at  the  same 
rate  that  the  vessels  charge  that  200  to  400  miles  is  against  lis,  and  the 
76  cents  will  not  pay  for  transportation  that  distan(;e. 

Coal  is  sometimes  called  a  raw  material.  I  have  just  said  that  95  per 
cent  of  it  when  it  gets  to  the  seaboard  is  labor,  and  whatever  it  is 
worth  in  the  gnmnd  was  only  in  consideration  of  using  lalxir.  When 
coal  gets  to  the  furna<*e,  or  th(*  boiler,  that  is  the  end  of  it.  It  is  a 
mannfacturetl  article  when  it  comes  there  just  as  much  so  as  any  otfier 
article  C(mld  be.  If  you  take  wool,  or  iron  ore,  or  many  other  things, 
when  they  come  to  the  factory  they  are  only  beginning  to  be  manu- 
factured, and  it  requires  coal  in  many  instances,  for  the  puri>oses  of 
manufacturing  them.  Why,  then,  should  coal  be  classed  as  a  raw 
material  when  it  is  niueteen-twentieths  labor? 

Mr.  Bkki).  What  example  is  there  of  raw  material  in  the  sense  of 
soraetiiing  on  wliich  no  human  labor  has  been  expended  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  1  do  not  know  of  anything  in  that  sense.  All  things  I 
believe,  after  nature  produces  th(»m,  must  be  handled  in  some  form  or 
other. 

Mr.  Reed.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  raw  material  in  the  sense  of 
speaking  of  coal  as  raw  material! 

Mr.  Davis.  (Certainly  not. 

Mr.  IvEED.  You  know  that. 

]Vlr.  Davis.  1  should  have  stated  in  the  begiiniing  that  I  am  in  the 
coal  and  railroad  business,  and  1  feel  both  ways. 

Mr.  Reed.  For  instance,  you  would  not  call  wool  raw  material? 

!Mr.  Davis.  When  wool  gets  to  the  factory  it  is  a  little  dill'erent  from 
coal. 

Mr.  Reed.  Please  explain  th<»  difference. 

Mr.  Davis.  When  coal  gets  to  the  seaboard  its  use  is  ended.  It  is 
consumed,  and  it  is  a  manufactured  article  when  it  gets  there  just  as 
much  as  the  coat  upon  your  back.  Bear  in  mind  that  free  coal  fav«>rs 
bnt  one  nation.  2s'o  otlier  nation  will  be  benefited,  except  the  British 
nation  and  the  English  pnninces,  and  why  should  the  X'nited  States 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  i)eople  wlio  are  now  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing coal,  and  otherwise  handling  it  in  thirty  States  or  more  than 
half  of  this  nation,  be  put  at  a  disadvantage  for  the  purpose  of  favor- 
ing a  single  nation  and  a  few  ])crsons  along  the  seaboard  f 

Mr.  Reed.  Does  giving  coal  protection  establish  a  jirivileged  class? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  you  can  call  a  million  of  people  a  privileged  class  who 
produce  it^  digit,  and  bring  it  to  the  market,  they  ai-e  a x>rivileged  cla^s. 
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,  T  could  not  do  it.    I  wanted  to  know  if  you  iHuiUl. 

t.  The  miners  areliere  to-divy  who  dig  the  coal. 

.  I  could  not  question  that  and  never  did.    it  is  sometimes 

wanted  your  opiiuon. 

!?  1  am  obliged  to  you. 

I  want  you  to  furnish  an  argument  to  these  people  who 

this  <m  the  ground  that  it  is  a  privileged  class.  If  you 
uit  the  fallacy  in  their  views  1  would  be  obliged  to  you. 
.  The  cla^s  of  people  who  are  inten^sted  in  it — who  dig  in 
perhaps  make  75  cents  a  day  or  imssibly  H  or  $2  a  day.  If 
0,0(M)  such  people,  and  many  of  them  in  my  little  State, 
1  a  privileged  cla^ss,  I  do  not  know  where  you  can  Und  a 
not  privileged. 

It  is  i)retty  big  nonsense. 
.  Coal  is  a  loi^al  article     If  you  tuke  the  district  of  the 
I  chairman  of  this  (rommittee 

That  is  what  I  wanted  to  do. 

.  If  1  were  to  look  at  you  Iwtli,  I  would  see  a  good  dejil  in 
except  that  one  has  more  in  avoirdupois.  I  was  going  t^) 
oiild  take  the  district  of  the  chairnuuu  he  hai^  six  counties 
:e  several  million  tons  of  coal.  Tlie  men  there  are  actually 
ing  a  tunnel  for  the  puri)ose  of  working  the  mines. 
V.  What  district  is  that  ? 

.  That  is  the  district  of  your  chairman,  the  Second  West 
lK»re  are  3,(HK)  or  •i,lH)0  people  there  wlio  are  depending 
ely  ui)on  the  digging  of  coal  and  getting  it  to  market. 
ee  and  you  take  fnmi  them  their  bread, 
tf.  What  do  they  get  for  mining  coalf 
1.  From  40  to  (>0  cent«  per  ton. 

M.  They  do  not  get  the  75  cents  protection  on  the  cost! 
:.  They  do  not  get  that  much  for  digging  it. 
M.  Who  does  get  it! 
I.  Tlie  Government  get^=i  it. 

>r.  If  it  is  not  productive  of  any  revenue  the  Government 
it? 

{.  It  is  not  there  at  all. 
M,  Then  nolnuly  gets  it? 

!.  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  that  nobody  does  get  it.  It 
he  general  way  of  protection. 

M.  Does  it  not  add  that  much  to  the  pri^v  of  the  coal? 
;.  ^ly  gracious  I    That  is  hardly  a  fair  <|uestion.    The  coal 
at  82.50,  and  how  cfould  it  be  added  to  the  price  of  coalf 
ed  that  05  per  cent  is  labor. 

M.  Th(»  miner  gets  40  cents  a  ton.  I  understand  that  there 
ton  levied  for  liis  i)roterti<m,  while  he  onlv  gets  40  centK 
I 

.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  say  that  75  cents  a   ton  is 
protection. 
M.  Who  gets  it? 
?.  Xobodv. 

M.  Then  it  would  be  no  harm  to  take  some  of  it  off? 
5.  It  would  do  a  great  deal  ot'  harm.     It  would  take  olY  the 
is  over  05  per  cent,  which  you  would  take  otf  that  protei'- 
^oal  in  tlie  gnmnd. 
M.  1  do  not  understand  that  anybody  pays  it.    1  do  not 
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and  liow  it  would  take  it  oil',  if  75  conts  a  ton  is  tlio  protectiou 
coal.    Tho  labor  only  g:ets  40  cvnts  for  mining  it.    There  is  a 

I  tliiit  to  pay  for  tlie  labor. 

^AYis.  The  Will' is  not  pnt  npon  the  American  coal.     It  is  pat 

e  foreign  coal.  • 

^EKD.  LVrha]>s  he  is  laboring  nnder  th(>  ilehision  that  the  taxis 

the  manufacturer  on  everythiujLC  that  is  manufactured  in  the 

.    That  is  not  true. 

)Ayis.  Von  can  not  make  such  an  ari^^nment  as  that  on  anytliing. 

not  siiy  tbat  silks  pays  A 11. 50  when  nobody  jj:<'ts  it. 
'arsnky.  How  are  the  opciators  and  the  miners  of  coal   in  the 
r  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kan.sas.  and  Indian  Territory  allected 
bariff? 

)AVis.  Not  at  all,  except  in  a  ;reneral  way. 

'AUSNKY.  The  miners  in  thos(»  States  cn;ir;i;i:ed  in  mining  coal 
uded  in  this  1,(N)0,000  laboring;  men  whom  you  desire  to  have 
ad  by  this  tariff? 

)AVis.  There  are  nearly  300,000  men  (Mi«ra;4:ed  in  produciu|ir  coal 
Jnited  States,  but  the  competition!  would  not  come  to  us,  except 
e  Atl{intic  seab(>ard. 

lAilSNEY.  Do  you  know  how  any  foiciin  importer  of  coal,  who 
i^es  to  labor,  in  transjiortation,  etc.,  for  so  many  miles  distance 
ed  when  he  disposes  of  his  coal  ? 

)AVLS.  The  States  on  the  Atlsintic  <*oast  will  be  affected  very 
It  is  tho  coal  which  comes  to  the  Atlantic  coa.st  that  we  com- 
th.  If  there  was  no  duty  whatever  4»n  coal,  not  one  ton  of  our 
lid  ^et  10  miles  from  the  mine. 

^ARSNEY.  If  we  permitted  theimpoitation  of  Xova  Scotia  coals 
Would  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture,  cost  of  the  commodities 
m1  in  Massachusetts  and  Xew  Kn^iland  generally  to  that  extent, 
Lild  not  that  benefit  the  <*oal  miners  of  the  West  whom  I  havib 
ie<l^  aiul  who  consume  the  Massachusetts  products? 
)AVis.  I  think  not.  They  would  pay  just  the  sauu*  for  such  |ifoodB 
iiy  pay  to-day.  There  would  be  no  chan^-e. 
?AitSNEY.  It'  we  can  not  take  off,  or  reduce  the  duty  on  this  coal 
'  the  Xew  Kiif^land  manufacturers,  how  can  we  Justify  a  reduc- 
the  duty  on  tlieir  manufactured  products  which  our  constituents 
>  yet  cheaper? 

)avis.  1  have  already  sai<l  coal  is  now  about  22  per  cent  ad 
1,  and  the  dutiable  list  is  about  48  per  cent.  Vou  had  better 
up,  and  let  us  come  in  with  the  remainder  of  thi^  list;  perhaps 

II  answer  your  (piestion. 

*AYNE.  Is  lili  per  cent  suQicient  to  protect  the  nunerst 

)AV1S.  Yes,  sir. 

*AYNE.  If  the  miners  in   West  Vir«;:inia  and  Maryland  have 

te  protection  in  the  75  cents  a  ton,  why  slKmld  not  the  raisers 

,  the  manufacturers  of  wool,  and  everything  else,  have  a  pro- 

that  is  snOicient  to  make  up  the  conditions  of  labor  between 

mtry  and  the  countries  abroad  f    Why  should  not  they  all  be 

>n  the  same  plane? 

)AVIS.  Tcrtainly  they  should;  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 

he  trouble  is  that  coal  is  below  the  rest  of  the  list,  and  you  tailk 

aking  mow  off  coal. 

\VYNK.  Seventy-live  cents  is  ade<iuate  protection! 

)AVis.  I  do  not  know  about  its  ade<iuacy.    It  is  a  protection  that 

get  along  with. 


y ! 

1 
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VTAN.  Wliere  are  your  mines  located? 

viH.  In  West  Virginia. 

i^AN.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  West  Virginia  to  the  sea- 

VLS.  It  clei)euds  upon  eircnmstances;  about  $1.50  to  $2  a  ton. 

i'AN.  No  coal  could  come  from  your  distiict  to  the  seaboard  f 

V^is.  I  do  not  think  coal  could  get  10  mil0s  inward. 

YAy.  So  tliat  if  we  had  free  coal  it  would  only  be  a  benefit  to 

i  living  along  the  seaboard? 

VIS.  Yes,  sir. 

k'AN.  What  yon  complain  of  is  that  wlien  you  sliip  coal  to  the 

you  come  in  comiK^tition  with  this  foreign  coal,  but  when  you 

;  you  do  not  come  in  com[>et]tion  with  that  coal,  but  with  the 

1  in  the  West.    The  geographical  protection  is  not  in  favor  of 

n  coal  when  it  is  shippeil  inwanlT 

VIS.  Yes,  sir;  the  Nova  Scotia  mines  are  all  on  the  seaboard, 

ire  2(K)  or  IMH)  miles  inland. 

VAX.   What  you  ask  is  protection  against  the  high-priced 

tod  in  this  country  t    • 

VIS.  No,  sir. 

VAN.  Are  you  a  railroad  owner  yourself? 

VIS.  I  am  an  operator,  and  president  of  a  little  road  that  has 

3d  coal,  but  has  not  paid  a  dividend.    That  shows  that  they 

aking  great  fortunes  in  that  traflic. 

VAN.  What  is  the  tonnage? 

VIS.  Four  mills  per  ton  per  mile.    The  coal  sent  to  the  sea- 

h  which  we  have  to. compete,  pays  only  4  mills  per  ton  for  its 

ISNEY.  How  is  it  in  other  dh'ections? 
VIS.  It  pays  a  little  more — half  a  cent. 

[{SNEY.  Then  the  railroiid  operator  discriminates  against  oar 
le  lying  West? 
VIS.  1  do  not  think  so. 

AH.  The  railroads  divide  with  the  miner  to  induce  him  to 
coal  f 

VIS.  There  will  not  be  much  in  mining  if  there  is  a  reduction 
ilf.  There  are  other  gentlemen  here,  and  I  would  be  obliged 
I  hoar  them. 

VAN.  You  have  come  tu  give  us  information,  and  we  are  trying 
brmation.  Do  you  know  what  they  p.ay  for  mining  coal  iu 
tia? 

VIS.  Thoy  pay  about  the  same  that  we  do  here. 
VAN.  And  yet  you  come  here  and  say  a'tariif  is  necessary  to 
)ur  employes  whou  thoy  pay  as  much  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  com- 
intry,  as  we  pay  here. 

VIS.  At  the  same  time  1  told  you  they  were  .practically  on  the 
where  they  could  dump  the  coal  right  into  the  vessel,  while 
•  transport  it  from  200  to  4(K)  miles. 

RSNEV.  It  is  not  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  countries  you  want 
ected  against,  but  it  is  the  cost  of  the  dirteronce  in  transi)or- 
lich  is  cheaper  with  them. 
VIS.  Thoy  are  on  the  seaboard. 

VAN.  When  they  bring  it  to  Boston  it  costs  thedi  less  than  it 
? 
VIS.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  I^RYAN.  Tou  want  protection  affiiinat  ship  freight  rates  rather 
than  aj^ainst  labor  f 

Mr.  Davis.  The  American  coals  are  not  transporte<l  from  one  port 
to  another  in  the  United  States  in  American  vessels,  but  in  forei^^n 
vessels,  which  are  cheai>er  bottoms  than  onrs.  Xuva  Scotia  coals  can 
be  taken  in  either  American  or  fi)rei^n  vessels,  which  are  cheaper.  The 
fa<;t  is,  if  you  are  going  to  have  fi-ee  coal,  yon  ought  to  give  us  free 
ships. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  law  which  denies  us  free  ships  is  a  disadvantage  to 
you  when  you  ship  coal  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  it  not  true  tliat  if  the  tariflf  was  taken  off  tJie  railroads 
carrying  coals  Kast  might  have  to  reduce  their  rates  in  order  to  com- 
pete in  those  Eastern  markets? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  take  it  tluit  the  railroad  rates  are  about  as  low  as  they 
possible  can  be  made.  We  haul  as  low  as  4  mills  a  mile,  and  I  do  not 
see  that  it  could  be  made  chea]>er.  • 

Mr.  Bryan.  Since  you  admit  that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Xova 
Scotia  is  as  low  as  it  is  in  this  conn try,'perhaps  the  reducfion  ought  to 
be  made  in  freight  rates  rather  than  in  wages? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  have  to  come  off  both.  It  could  not  come  off 
one. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Are  railroad  companies  generally  mine  O])erators? 

Mr.  Davis.  Very  seldom. 

Mr.  I^KKCKiNRiixJi:.  I  sec  that  we  ship  some  coal  to  Cuba,  and  have 
done  so  for  a  gi'cat  many  years? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinuiixik.  How  much  coal  is  shippM  from  all  sections  of 
this  country  to  ('nba  i 

Mr.  Davis.  Probably  1,000,000  tons  are  shipped  from  West  Virginia 
and  Maryland. 

Mr.  Breckinuiugi:.  You  there  come  in  competition  with  coals  from 
foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  Kiiglish  and  Nova  Scotia  coals. 

Mr.  Brecfcinridge.  And  you  maintain  a  successful  competition  with 
them  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  not  very  successful.  They  can  get  it  there  cheaper 
than  we  can. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  have  b(»en  enjoying  this  market  for  a  great 
many  years,  as  is  shown  l)y  the  table  of  exinnts.  Do  we  not  supply  all 
the  gas  coal  for  Havana? 

Mr.  Havis.  Not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  For  a  great  many  years  your  section  of  country 
has  been  shipi>ing  approximately  1,000.000  tons  a  year  to  Cuba.  Do 
you  pay  the  min«*rs  who  *x^'X  ont  the  roal  any  less  than  the  miners  who 
get  on  t  the  coal  which  is  snhl  in  America? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  miners  are  ])aid  all  the  same.  A  miner  does  not 
know  where  <-oal  goes  to. 

Mr.  BnE<'KiMMi)(M:.  I  >oes  he  reeeive  any  dilVerent  wag(»s  fm-  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  There  is  no  diilerenec*  in  a  miner's  wages.  lie 
can  not  take  one  carload  and  distinguish  the  ditferent  rate  of  wages 
between  it  and  another  one. 

Mr.  BiJEcRiMMDcJK.  Jt  you  get  the  same  fieiglit  rates  so  as  to  sne- 
cesst'ully  compete  with  Kn;;lish<'oal  and  Xova  Scotia  coal,  why  canyon 
not  do  it  at  home? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  do  not  successfully  compete. 
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JKINRIDGK.  If  you  cftD  do  it  Successfully  in  Cuba,  aa  you 
^reat  many  yeiirs,  is  it  sufficient  to  say  that  you  can  not  do 

What  is  the  reason  yon  can  not  and  de  nott 
s.  For  the  same  reason  that  we  can  not  do  it  in  any  other 
Sometimos  competition   is    sharp  and  freights    are    1o\y. 
it  is  one  cost,  and  sometimes  it  depends  ^most  entirely 
ts.    It  is  nottioie  that  we  successfully  ieomi>ete.    We  send 
ton  in  50  that  goes  tliere.    There  is  another  thing  to  be 
ably  our  product  suits  that  market  better  than  the  Nova 
beiMiuse  it  is  a  better  gas-making  coal. 
Lis  iM)t  that  Virginia  coal  mainly  gas  coalT 
s.  The  Nova  Scotia  coal  and  the  English  coal  are  gjvs  coals^ 
he  extent  that  our  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  coals  are. 
{.  Therefore  your  coal  is  a  necessity  to  that  extentt  = 
s.  To  that  extent. 

'KiXRiDGE.  Is  it  gas  coal  that  you  send  to  Canadat 
s.  lA^t  me  say  to  you  that  Canada  takes  good  care  to  pro- 
►pie.    We  are  paying  her  to-day  07  cents  tariff. 
•KiNRiDGK.  Canada  takes  good  care  te  protect  her  people 
coal,  an<l  yet  we  are  able  to  overcome  her  protection  and 

compete  with  her! 

s.  You  forget  that  no  West  Virginia  coals  go  into  Canada, 
lich  g(H's  intoCanada  is  that  which  is  close  up  ne^ir  the  line, 
portation  is  le^s.    The  coals  we  are  talking  about  are  the 
d  Maryland  coals,  and  they  do  not  go  into  Canada. 
IN.  Will  you  tell  me  how  you  sent  this  coal  to  Cuba;  is  it 

bv  rail  1 

s.  It  goes  to  Baltimore  by  rail. 

VN.  What  is  the  rail  rate? 

s.  I  think  it  is  $1.50  a  ton. 

IN.  And  then  it  g<ie»  from  tliere  by  shipt 

s.  Yes,  sir. 

IN.  Do  you  have  the  same  rates  for  export  as  for  internal 

i(m? 

s.  Xot  always.    Kaikoads  give  a  rebate  for  the  purpose  of 

when  coal  is  shipped  to  certain  markets. 
LN.  .Does  your  road  do  tiiat  ? 

s.  Mv  road  is  cmlv  one  of  thirteen  roads.    We  all  have  our 
It  a  in  that  case. 

lX.  Y'our  i*oad  makes  a  less  rate  when  it  ships  to  a  foreign 
n  when  it  shii>s  in  this  country! 
s.  1  did  not  answer  tlnit  question. 
LN.  Will  voH  answer  itt 

« 

s.  I  said  that  the  coal  ship])ed  to  certain  markets  where 
rp  com])etition  has  a  rebate.    I  did  not  say  it  was  foreign 
going  to  Boston  to  compete  now  with  Xova  Scotia  coal  can 
nncli  as  coal  consumed  along  the  line  of  the  railroad. 
LN.  The  ccmipetition  is  greater  where  the  railroads  meet  the 

s.  That  is  true  the  world  over. 

IN.  If  we  take  the  tariff  off,  could  not  that  comx)etition  be 

railroads  coming  down  in  their  rates t 

s.  Xo,  sir;  tliey  crould  not  do  it. 

'KiNUiDiJK.  Is  that  rule  of  which  you  speak  true  with  refer- 

coals  that  go  to  Cuba! 
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VIS.  There  is  a  certain  law  in  tlio  railroad  bnsiuesa  tlmt  certan 

>ays  more  goin^  to  oue  place  tlian  toanpthor.    Tiie  longer  the 

cheaper  per  mile  the  road  can  afi'onl  to  carry  it. 

ECKiNKiDGE.  The  coal  shipped  to  Cuba  is  used  in  part  for 

ngaud  in  part  for  fuel.    Tlien^fore,  what  is  not  used  lor  lunk- 

omes  in  coiupt^tition  with  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  for  ordinury 

rposes,  or  as  house  coal? 

VIS.  There  is  none  used  in  the  house  in  Cuba. 

ECKiNRiixiE.  What  are  its  nscsf 

Tis.  For  general  manufacturing  purposes,  and  not  for  domestic 

KCKINKIDOK.  Does  this  rate  for  mining  that  you  spesik  of 
Cuba  as  well  as  to  America? 

.VIS.  The  miner  does  not  know  whether  it  goes  to  Cuba  or  to 
*icaii  market,    liailroads  can  not  discriminate  one  way  or  the 

ECKiNiMiMiK.  I  amnotg(ungintothennitter.    I  simply  wanted 

kvhcther  those  rates  to  the  miner  applied  to  the  shipments  of 

Liba! 

.VIS.  They  do  generally. 

ECKiNUiixiE.  You  <lo  not  exclude  the  Cuban  coall 

.VIS.  No,  sir  J  we  could  not  if  we  wanted  to. 
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(Paragraph  4ni.) 
STATEKENT  OF  COL.  WILLIAM  LAMB.  OF  NOBFOLK,  YA. 

AiiniAN:  J  think  it  juoimt  to  state  that  1  am  a  inei*chant, 
in  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.  A  part  of  my  business  has  been 
{  steamers  with  coal  from  the  year  ISOG.  I  introduced  the 
il  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  on  the  ocian.  Afterwards 
Norfolk  and  Western  interest  w^as  built  u]),  introducing  Uie 
lahoutas  coal  to  Norfolk,  T  was  put  in  charge  as  agent  of  the 
as  (Company.  I  came  here  to  re])rcsent  the  P<»cahontas  inter- 
ifter  getting  here  1  was  requested  by  these  West  Virginia 
II  to  speak  in  connection  with  them. 

My  sorry,  indeed,  that  1  am  not  an  elequent  lawyer,  so  that  I 
sent  the  case  more  ablv  and  succinctly.  I  think  that  there 
t  deal  in  the  question,  and  1  shall  ask  you  to  give  me  your 
1  attention,  if  you  can,  and  when  1  tire  you  you  C/iin  call  me 
have  got  a  great  many  i)ai»ers  here,  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
all.  1  thought  I  might  have  to  answer  some  ([uestions,  and  I 
liem  along. 

ocahontas  coal  interest  is  one  that  is  depending  altogether 
tarifl'.  This  coal  is  from  Tazwcll  County,  in  Old  Virginia, 
McDowell  and  Mercer  Counties,  in  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Jef- 
[)ke  of  this  coal  in  his  *^  American  Notes.''  We  were  never 
ach  this  coal  in  Vir|>inia  until  less  than  a  decade  ago,  when 
>rprising  rennsylvauians  came  there,  and  that  is  how  it  has 
t  up.  They  built  a  railroad  to  these  coal  liehls.  I  was  deeply 
I  in  this  as  a  Virginian.  It  was  a  ditllcult  task  to  build  that 
uelling  hills,  crossing  streams,  winding  down  the  New  Biver, 
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?at  deal  of  niouey.  Priinarily  it  was  estimated  tbat  it  was 
)ssil)le  for  us  to  get  the  capital  to  build  tlie  road  to  these 
and  we  did  not  fi:et  it  until  this  ([uestiou  of  tariff  on  coal 
.  It  was  not  a  political  question,  but  a  niereautile  one. 
h  investors  were  unwilling  to  invest  in  it  while  the  Morri- 
s  under  eonsideration;  until  after  it  was  considered  to  be 
>f  the  United  States  to  leave  this  75  cents  a  ton  on  coal, 
►ve  were  able  to  get  the  money.  I  do  not  come  here  exc^»pt 
mt,  but  1  would  state  that  we  have  had  a  tariff  on  cok\l  ever 
Drmulation  of  the  Constitution,  when  the  First  Congress 
rtrst  taritt'  bill,  which  was  approved  by  Tresident  Washing- 
'  protection  of  the  coal  pits  in  Virginia.  What  1  know 
li!story  of  the  coal  tuule  is  from  my  connection  with  it. 
at  IVoni  an  output  of  about  half  a  million  of  tons  in 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  we  shii>ped  for  the  twelve 
ingflune  1, 1803,  1,825,030  tons:  employed  in  transportation, 
rs  tind  7(>2  barges  and  tugs,  employing  1,499  American  acs- 
transportation  of  coal,  and  besides  supplying  with  bunker 
at  is  my  principal  business,  482  ocean  steamers,  making  1,971 
v'lng  Lambert's  Point  for  the  twelve  months.  Of  this 
)ns  about  200,(H»0  tons  went  abroad,  but  nearly  all  of  it 
lie  bunkers  of  foreign  steamers.  Steamers  come  here  from 
.  load  with  cott(»n,  grain,  sugar,  or  some  other  product.  It 
n  whether  they  shall  stop  at  Hampton  K-oads  or  go  to  Syd- 
other  words,  whether  the  500  or  000  steamers  coming  to 
l*oint,  or  Newport  News,  will  stop  at  American  iK)rts  and 
>al  or  whether  they  shall  go  to  Sydney  or  other  i)orts. 
can  siiy  that  this  interest  is  dependent  upon  this  protectiou 

l)er  ton.  !No  commodity,  as  Senator  Davis  has  said,  so 
lesents  labor  as  coal.  He  says  that  at  the  seaboard,  along- 
larf  at  Poston,  95  i)er  cent  of  the  price  of  coal  is  labor  and 
ion.  The  average  value  of  coal  in  the  ground  is  n<)t  over  10 
»n.  It  is  raw  material  when  it  gcK*s  to  Boston;  I  admit  that, 
ly thing  that  does  not  (thange  its  nature,  however  much  labor 
station  it  undergoes,  is  raw  material.  But  there  is  entering 
ice  of  coal  not  only  the  labor,  but  the  transportation,  l^ow, 
he  cjuuntity  we  <*jin  haul  to  the  seaboard  the  cheaper  we  can 
M*e  are  certain  lixed  interest  charges  on  the  cost  of  running 

The  roadbed,  the  rolling  stock,  and  the  addkional  cost  of 
isiness,  which  cost  decreases  with  the  volume  of  the  business 
n  that  point  I  want  to  mention,  lest  1  should  forget  it,  that 

trying  my  best  to  send  our  Pocahontas  coal  to  Cuba,  but 
it.  I  tind  that  I  have  been  able  to  sell  only  two  cargoes 
I  the  last  year,  and  1  would  not  have  been  able  to  sell  that 
t  been  for  this  large  volume  of  business,  which  decreases  the 
on  of  the  coal  at  Norfolk  and  enables  me  to  compete  with 
I. 

is  in  great  demand  in  c(»rtain  markets,  but  this  gas  coal 
►e  sohl  in  Cnba  were  it  not  for  the  fact  of  this  great  bulk  of 
I  dt»  not  think  wt*  sell  over  50,000  or  00,(K)O  tons  of  gas  C(m1 
Ve  could  not  send  gas  coal  to  sell  in  Cuba  were  it  not  f>r  the 
i  bring  to  the  seaboard  millions  of  tons  of  this  other  coal, 
js  down  the  cost  of  trans[)ortation. 

'K1NUI1k;k.  1  understand  you  tosavthat  Hie  reason  voucan 
:is  coal  is  an  account  of  the  facilities  of  shipping  cither  coal  ? 
B.  Yes,  sir  J  tht»y  therefore  do  something  to  protect  them- 
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Reives.  We  send  from  Lambert's  Point  jras  coal  to  Loiwlon;  tbat  is, 
from  the  Breckinridge  nuiieH.  and  Mr.  IJreckiiiridgt',  of  tliis  eoniinittee, 
may  be  familiar  with  that.  Then*  is  only  about  .KMKiHM)  tons  alt<»fxetlito 
going  to  Cuba  from  the  United  States.  If  you  haul  less  than  a  million 
tons  for  a  distance  of  400  miles,  as  we  have  to  do,  there  is  ]U'eeious  little 
in  it  for  the  carrier.  You  must  renu'nil)er  that  the  coal  haul  of  100  miles 
means  a  haul  of  800  niilws,  because  all  the  cars  nuist  be  returned  empty 
the  whole  d1stan<*e. 

I  wish  testate  that,  for  although  1  am  a  merchant,  J  only  o\mi  10 
shares  in  the  Norfolk  and  Western.  1  have  owned  that  ever  since  I 
was  a  mere  stxipliu;::.  L  am  a  merchant  (lealin^  in  coal,  and  am  a  for- 
warder. I  do  not  o>vn  any  st(M-k  in  mines  or  in  railroads.  Our  own 
plant  at  Pocahontas,  is  the  smallest,  emphiyin^  only  about  l'0,000 
people,  directly  ami  indirectly,  in  the  mines  and  niinin;^  tlistri<*ts.  The 
number  of  railroad  peojde  employed  in  hauling  coal,  and  building  the 
cars,  and  runiyng  102  locomotives  and  10.(M»0  <*ars,  is  4, Too.  This  duty 
of  75  cents  a  ton  does  not  affect  anyone  in  this  country  exce|»t  those  liv- 
ing on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Gulf.  It  does  not  hurt  tliem  nor 
favor  them.  What  has  been  done  by  the  Xorfnlk  and  Western  Kailroad 
on  the  south  side  of  Virginia  has  been  parallele<l  by  tlie  Chesai)eako 
and  Ohio  on  the  north  si<le  of  the  State*.  We  bring  these  i-oals  together. 
They  bring  cannel  from  Kanawha.  This, in  some  jcspects,  enables  them 
to  protect  themselves,  but  if  it  were  not  for  that  and  the  hel[)  of  that 
bituminous  coal  which  they  bring  to  the  sea  they  could  not  ship  cannel 
coal  down. 

The  output  of  Virginia  is  very  small  <;oinimred  with  the  11. '{,000,000 
tons  mined  in  the  whole  of  the  Tnited  States,  but  still  it  is  a  part  of 
our  production.  It  is  raised  in  the  two  Stales  and  ii  is  a  matter  in 
which  those  two  States  are  vitally  interested. 

The  coal  trade  of  Virginia  has  incre«sed  from  lA  tons  in  1S7S  to 
10,000,000  tons  in  IS02.  The  Norfolk  and  Western,  and  ( 'licsai)eake  and 
Ohio  have  very  rajudly  increased  their  facilities  for  transpoitation. 

Now,  this  trade,  au(l  I  sui)]>ose  [  nmy  in<-lude  Cumberland.  altiu)Ugh 
they  have  not  asked  me  to  speak  for  them,  is  vitally  inteicsted  in  this 
75  cents  tariff.  It  is  not  a  political  (pn'Stion,  it  is  a  (piestion  of  bread 
and  meat,  of  closing  our  mines  and  throwing  these  men  out  of  em[doy- 
ment. 

This  trade  would  be  destroyed  by  the  abolition  of  the  <hity,  and  I 
want  to  explain  that  as  a  merchant.  The  piincipal  market  is  New 
England.  1  liaAe  some  papers  here,  but  1  do  not  wish  to  l)urden  you 
with  figures.  Lambert's  Point  sent  about  l.O(M),ooo  tons  of  coal  to  New 
England,  which,  you  see,  is  the  larger  part  of  it.  We  bring  to  the  s(»a- 
board  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  a  like  riuantity.  This  is  about 
2,000,000  t<ms.  J>ei)rive  us  of  the  transportation  of  these  LMIOO.OOO  tima 
and  take  the  New  Kngland  market  from  us,  for  we  can  get  no  other,  and 
the  price  of  coal  at  Lambert's  lN)intand  Newport  News  would  decrease 
so  as  to  paralyze  the  trade,  except  the  local  trade  we  might  be  able  to 
get. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Can  you  give  us  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  I  think  so.  When  we  llrst  started  this  Pocahontas  busi- 
ness, in  188(J,  we  had  to  introduce  it  into  the  njarket.  We  hauled 
about  half  a  million  tons,  and  really  alnuit  every  ton  we  sohl  at  Lam- 
berts Point  was  sold  at  a  loss.  That  was  because  of  the  capacity  of 
the  n>ad.  You  nuist  understand  that  the  larger  the  business  tbe  rail- 
road does  the  better  will  be  its  ju'ofits.  If  you  kei^p  the  load  emi)loyed 
op  to  ite  maximum  capiicityyou  can  do  the  business  much  cheaxier 
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than  if  yon  only  do  a  miiumiim  business.  I  say  that  if  you  take  away 
those  2,(KK),(KH)  tons  which  go  into  the  Xew  England  market  it  will 
destroy  on r  trade  as  rapidly  as  it  ln\s  been  built  up.  Our  great  com- 
I)etitor  is  Nova  Scotia  coal.  We  have  to  haul  our  coal  from  275  to  400 
miles.  Maryland  has  not  to  haul  it  quite  so  far,  but  she  has  to  go  down 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  200  miles,  and  often  against  head  winds,  and  some- 
times ice.*  Nova  Scotia  is  riglit  on  the  water.  Some  of  it  is  literally 
under  the  sea.  After,  they  get  it  u\}  they  can  dump  it  right  into  the 
vessels  and  sen<l  it  to  New  England  in  comi)etition  with  this  coal. 
They  have  no  railroad  haul.  We  learn  that  labo.r  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
al)out  the  same  as  it  is  here.  '^ 

Mr.  Brkckinuidgk.  How  much  cheaper  do  they  sell  that  Nova 
Scotia  coalf 

( /ol.  L\MB.  They  get  their  coal  free  on  board  at  Louisburg  for  $1  per 
t4)n.  We  can  not  "get  it  at  Jjamberts  Point  for  less  than  $2.50  per  ton. 
Navigation  laws  do  not  afl'ect  them.  They  would  be  able  in  time  to 
carry  it  che4q)er. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Their  cost  is  $1.50  a  ton  against  your  $2.50? 

Col.  Lamb.  L  will  come  to  those  figures  in  a  moment.  Here  is  a  letter 
Irom  Nova  Scotia,  published  in  the  New  York  Times  January  15,  J888: 

FREE  TRADE   WUULD   SUPPLY  THIS   COUNTRY   WITH   CANADIAN  COAL. 

A  Halifax  letter  to  tho  New  York  Times  has  the  following:  The  coal  famine,  the 
ever-nM-urriiJg  troubles  in  IVnusylvania,  and  the  ju-ominence  of  **  free  coal "  in  tariff 
clisciissionH  make  the  coal  lields  witbin  easy  reach  of  the  United  States  objects  of 
nuiisual  interest.  Attention  has  recently  been  <'alled  to  the  coal  deposits  along  the 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  and  very  likely  they  may  yet  have  great 
importance  to  the  Northwestern  States  of  the  Union,  but  they  can  never  compete 
for  the  coal  trade  of  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  EaRt.  To  the  great  Northern 
cities  on  the  American  seaboard  the  oidy  Canadiau  coal  deposits  of  direct  interest 
are  those  of  the  maritime  provinces,  and  they  have  au  importance  that  is  not  fully 
realized.  The  New  Kngland  market  especially  is  concerned  with  Nova  Scotia's  coal 
jiossibilities,  and  will  be  most  affected  by  a  change  in  the  trade,  relations,  but  the 
quality  of  Canadian  coal  and  its  low  cost  make  its  availability  also  a  question  of 
eoncern  to  New  York  manufacturers  and  to  the  railroad  and  steamship  managers  of 
all  the  .seaboard  States.  Tl>e  quesrion  is,  Can  the  Prt)vinces  »u]q)ly  economically 
any  coni^iderable  part  of  tho  .^)0,000,(K)0  tons  of  soft  coal  burned  every  year  in  North 
America?     Let  the  facts  answer. 

The  most  important  of  the  coal  fields  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  is  that  in  the 
island  of  Ca]»e  Breton,  about  the  Bay  of  Sydney,  on  the  eastern  shore.  The  greater 
part  of  this  tiold  is  untler  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  fortunately  nearly  all  the  seams 
can  be  worked  far  out  beneath  the  ocean,  an<l  many  a  miner  toils  under  the  waves. 
The  seams  are  very  peculiar  in  shape,  and  long  puzzled  the  geologists.  Now  it  is 
underst()o<l  that  one  who  followed  them  closely  would  start  from  near  the  shore  and 
would  go  ilownwarils  and  inland  till  he  met  the  turn  of  an  elli])se,  when  he  wonld 
bend  round  to  the  eastward,  and  with  a  glow  intrlifie  go  far  out  to  sea.  The  miner, 
of  course,  does  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  sends  <lown  a  shaft  or  slope  at  some  point 
whence  he  can  easily  ship  his  coal,  nnd  then  he  hits  the  seam  to  be  worked  at  a 
depth  according  to  the  place  where  his  shaft  is  sunk.  Then  he  works  out  in  the 
seam,  under  wat^r,  and  has  ** levels'*  almost  level. 

At  Lingan,  near  Sydney  Bay,  there  are  nine  distinct  and  well-known  scams. 
(Most  of  tiiese  at  other  ])laces  are  found  lunler  ditferont  names ">.  The  whole  surface 
extent  of  the  coal  district  thereabout  is  200  scpiare  miles.  The  submarine  iields  alone,  at 
at  a  low  estimate,  have  been  reckcmed  to  contain  nearly  2,0(M).(KX),000  tons,  and  this 
includes  only  the  region  that  can  be  economically  worked  from  the  shore.  So  nearly 
impermeable  are  the  strata  that  at  a  moderate  depth  the  submarine  workings  are  per- 
fectly dry.  Nearly  all  the  seams  lie  at  easy  angles,  and  the  roofs  of  the  works  are 
tio  hard  that  work  is  unusually  safe.  Yet  with  2,000,000,000  tons  available  it  is  a 
rare  year  that  sees  the  Sydney  district  mines  bring  much  over  500,000  tons  to  the 
surface. 

Next  in  amount  of  coal  available  cximes  Cumberland  County,  which  lies  between 
the  Basin  of  Utinas  and  Northumberland  Strait.  The  area  of  the  held  is  estimated 
at  300  B<^uare  miles.    (It  is  not  so  well  situated  for  shipping  the  coal  as  either  the 
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?ton  district «  but  one  port,  T'.irri.shoro.  is  otily  25  iuilr«  from  tlie 
iringliill,  niid  (itVcrs  the  advnntn^r  of  havin;;  not  iitoro  tbnii  hix  or 
niption  to  sl]i])piiiir.  I  'Hie  (.'iiiii1>crl.'i]iil  distrirt  is  )>ro(liu'ing  not 
MIR  a  year,  not  a  tithe  of  >vhut  it  nii^^lit  prodtiee. 
Nova  S<'<»tia's  tiiree  useful  r^al  distrirts  is  tliat  in  Pictou  County, 
lore  of  the  jx'niusiila,  midway  Ix'tweeii  the  other  tAVo.  It  ih  noted 
of  its  hedrt  and  for  their  ex<'elh-nt  quality.  (In  leas  than  (i.dOO  tvt^t 
i^ijcteen  heilH  mntainiii;;  Ml  feet  (if  conl.  and  varying  in  tliiekneiu 
8ix  of  the  beds  nieat»nre  altogether  N>  feet.  T^ie  thick  new  liero 
.bles  that  of  Kuro]K'»n  tieldn  than  any \^  hen-  else  in  Anierieu.)  The 
pre  about  I(K)JXh)  tonn  a  year. 

i-tH  nr(»du('e  bituminous  er>al,  and  bituniinon»  only.  Th«>rp  \»  no 
ct  that  it  in  ^muX  eoal — better  eoal  than  most,  of  that  nnirketeil 
t'ania  niinen.  ^Tests  have  repeatedly  rthown  thiri.  Coal  frtnn  t-ho 
».  in  tlie  Sydney  distriet,  baH  yielded  at  New  Vork  and  J^ost^m  i^ns 
e  feet  of  li.>.^-eandl(>  ;;as:ind  l,b»(»  ]>oundH  of  eoke  a  Ion — a  very  «at- 
•.)  AVhen  trie*  I  on  boanl  Her  Majesty's  ship  Can  net  it  was  found  to 
1  minutes  ((uieker  than  any  other  eonl  that  had  bren  sup]died  to 
)»erccnt:ige  of  ash  and  clinker  was  very  small.  Analyses  of  other 
le  district  have  shown  more  than  ?<(»  per  rent  of  earhon.  making;  it 
oal.  'I'be  Cape  Ibeton  eonl  bad  a  bi>;  reputation  in  the  Unit«(l 
•al,  theavera«^e  yieidin;;  fmm  9,0<M)  to  in.oiM)  feet  a  ton,  but  tho 
xport,  and  the  reputati«>n  is  probably  forjrotten.  The  J*ietou  coal 
mI  for  8team-raiMn«;,  and  lar;;e  quantities  of  it  have  been  burned  on 
and  in  the  btoomotivea  of  the  Jntereolonial  Kailway.  The  Cnni- 
leen  niied  for  both  steam  and  house  purposes.  The  re])ortR  of  tho 
oth  the  Cumberland  and  IMetou  eoals  make  litth*  ash  ami  oompnra- 
R  when  the  rijrbt  appUanceH  are  usi-d. 

1  mined  and  ]int  <»n  the  ears  varies  fr<»m  <>0  eents  to  fl.'J.")  j»er  ton, 
^et  fr<mi  K*  cents  to  .*!.  and  meehanies  1.10  to  $l.r><)  a  day.  Tho 
-cutters  vary  from  ^'J.'Jit  tn  .f  1.75  a  workinjr  day.  The  mineR  give 
bout  t.olM)  persons,  and  the  unrlert;round  workers  d(»  not  averan^e 
rkinj;  days  a  year.  LalN>r  is  plenty  and  su])]dies  are  ehea]i. 
icccllent  coal,  with  nil  these  favorable  conditions  for  ^ettni*;it  out, 
Scotia  coal  industry  really  so  insi^nilieant  f  (.)ue  word  tells  the 
onl  is  "  tarilf.'* 
iirs,  from  1851  to  l^?07.  the  United   States  imposed  no  duty  on  coal. 

>  ex]»ortR  from  Nova  Se<itia  to  the  I'nited  States  nrjvw  from  IH9,000 
lis,  the  hi^i^hest  fit;ure.  in  I8t>5.  an<l  in  ISf^i;.  in ].<){}().  Then  came  the 
11.  and  ex}M)ns  tlropped.  till   in  IXTL  they  wow  l)Ut  l«r».  tKHl  tons. 

y  was  reilueed  to  75  cents  a  ton,  where  it  has  sinee  remained,  but 
Iv  temp«>rarilv  raised  the  export  lii^ure,  it  dn»p]>ing  a^ain  from 
7i\  to  i:^,(M.M)  in  1JS74.  and  JM>.()(M)  in  1?<75.  In  the  next  ten  years  tbei"© 
:nations,  but  the  general  tendency  was  downanl,  and  in  1><85  the 
34,  JK^  tons.  (The  Tnited  States  Treasury  ne]iartnnmt  reportsshow 
ndeil  June  .30,  1SK(>.  the  United  States  imported  70.575  tons  from  the 
es.  valued  at  -tlHJ.JKK).     Fij^ures  for  the   last  year  are  not  at  hand, 

>  ])revious  years,  the  tratle  has  not  been  biy  enou;>;h  to  sif^nify  »ny- 
cnmi»letne8s  of  the  ruin  hnm^^ht  toit  by  the  exist  in«r  taritl'syBteni.) 
erland  (.'ounty  4'oal  liejils  are  as  near  Ibiston  by  wat<?r  as  are  the 
I  fields,  and  the  Cape  Ibeton  tields  are  bu4  a  tritle  further.  Most 
•om  (.'ape  Hreton  i.s  iVrMu  S><lney  Harbor,  whieh  is  ice-bound  many 
i*ar,  butjust  to  the  south  is  Louisburir.  within  a  dozen  miles  of  some 
h  an  excellent  harbor,  as  trooii  in  winter  as  in  suiumer.  Were  thero 
ce  to  make  these  vast  eoal  <lejit>sits  available  fjir  the  industries  and 
w  KuL^lauiI.  L<»uisbur;r,  now  hut  a  ruin,  mi;xl»t  yet  bo  what  the 
anied  it  would  be.  one  of  the  thriving  ])orts  of  the  New  \V«»rbl. 

in»s]H'('tus  of  tlie  Doiiiiniou  Coal  Company,  limited.  It 
ration,  and  a  very  respectable*  me,  I  have  no  doubt,  with 
eapital.  It  is  a  creature  of  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
ts  directors  iSir  Donald  A.  tSmitL.  K.  C.  -M.  Ci.,  of  ^Fou- 
»  all  intents  and  purposes  :i  bi«;  foreign  corporation, 
sorry  to  say  that  tliere  are  millions  of  Ameiicau  money 

rVbo  are  the?  American  directors? 

Mr,  AViiitney,  of  Boston^  is  president.     The  treasurer 
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ley  ki»oii  the  iinnioy,     llis  iiaiiio  is  John 
ii!iiin^Ui.T  lives  at  Cape  I  >  re  ton. 
nev  is  that? 
Vl.Whilney. 
lU'iiean  direeturs? 

diiertors  are  Henry  F.  Dinioek,  of  New 
ton;   Henry   !M.  Whitney,  of  Boston,  and 

I)  make  out  that  this  Mr.  Whitney  was 

that   rireuhir  lor  tlie  purpose  of  jaitting 


kinir  t'ov  suckers. 

le  fonipany  has  ])een  fornieil  to  earry  on 
|)ortin<r,  and  seliin*;  hiiuniinous  eoal  iVoui 
ova  ^>e^ltia.  It  has  a  charter  wliieh  ])ro- 
ted  under  a  lease,  runnin*^^  for  a  perioil  of 
y  tor  the  whole  i»eriod  beinjr  1^  eei-ts  a 
il.  Tills  is  more  than  we  j^et  in  Virgiuia, 
I'etofore  made  40  eents  per  ton  on  their 
id  that  the  parties  fn»ni  wh()m  they  bought 
per  cent  on  their  output.  We  can  not 
kvliere  in  the  I'nited  States, 
he  number  of  tons? 

I  that  in  a  moment.  I  feared  that  yon 
statistics.  The  circular  then  jxoes  on  to 
•  refusal  (»n  all  but  two  of  the  lilack  Dia- 
vesNcls.  That  about  closes  out  all  the 
IS  a  merchant,  for  1  loaded  a  l>Iack  J)ia- 
vessid  with  tlour  last  vear,  aiul  1  renieiu- 
:  to  mv  ear(*  saving  that  this  Dominion 
)Ought  their  steamers.  That  information 
i  1  therefore  believe  that  thoy  own  all  of 


"75  rfiiis  \H'V  ton  lie  riMiiovf*!  it  seems  ovidt'iit  that 
kct  foi  I  hi'  Nrw  KiiltImihI  scabonnl,  for  wliich  its 
i»  it  to  roin|»i*io  on  jcI\  ;iiii:iireon8  trrius. 
it  ro.il  r.  o.  I>.  \ffl>i!i  at  Louislmi";^  for  about  $1  a 
siiipprcl  at  any  port  in  tlnMVoiM. 
\s  tliril  tlio  rtM!HiaT>i«-s  whcisu  l»o«»k8  hv  cxniiiineil 
ivc  years  an  avt-ra^f  j»rotii  ol'siiHuit  Ij^  oi-uts  per  ton 
ions  sonrci's  i»r  n*v(?nnt'.  sncli  as  prolits  (»l'tlu.*  coiu- 
8  outside  of  roal  tiallic,  an«l  prolirs  of  the  8tC'am- 
1  sh(.»ulfl  he  eonsiderahly  inerea?*i?d  hy  eonsonthi- 
i  au  annual  ]irotit,  for  the  conihiiu-d  ]»r(rseiit  output 
ines  excj.'pt   the  one  above  nu»ntioned.  ojicralt'd 

they  no  mines  west  of  Quebec? 
any\dh(»rs  until  they  come  to  the  Paeilic 

Pacitic  gets  large  su[)plies  of  eoal  from 

that,  but  he  was  asking  about  C-anadian 
St.  Lawrence  in  barges.  We  are  able  to 
I  spite  of  their  duty. 


SUMiKIKS. 

million  (^)al  roinjuiny  li:is  nrojie  into  tlio 
clliii;;  coiil  h\'u\  il'iwii  at  tli«*  wharves  at  •'?'5 
(MJO  tuns  oC  if.  We  cjui  not-  ]»rotitably  si-ll 
oal  r<»sis  us  liK'n":«o.ir).  The  Ncmv  Kii.irlaml 
IM)O.(HM)  tons  o!"  liiruminoiis  coal.  We  aro 
I'St  maiinins  now  to  risirli  Nmv  l']n;;Ian(l. 
mi"  <»nl|»nl  and  yt*t  inw  niincis  aiv  not  paid 
ll  w<jnM  In*  a  slninic  to  dtMTcaso  their 
in^'  thisontjmt  arr  ntakini;*  no  diviiloiids, 
uends  al  the  juvsrnt  latt-s.  '11m»  colored 
nly^el  ITi  cents  per  Iionr.  Tlicse  nienlabor 
nc\er  shnck  lor  liiulji-r  wa.ucs. 
on  laws  w]ji<-!i  tniccs  us  to  sli![»  ]irin:*ipally 
ic  v«'>scl  owners  liave  r»'ccnl]y  tlcriared  the 
e.  threatened  to  li«'  up  a  la!i.<'  part  of  their 
e  ])ar.iie  sy.Njeni,  a^.  wv  can  n'>l  jL:ct  I  he  eiH\a]> 
minion  Coal  Company  can  emidny  to  (tarry 
iM.uld  nut  ]i  eet  current  prices  and  survive, 
lade  generally,  like   <*oal  ears,  luivc   to  ^o 

iin<r  o!V.  if  we  are  to  compete  with  Sir  Doii- 
lontrcal.  who  is  now  otVcriiiir  t]i(»  Canadian 
wliich.  hut  lor  tin*  repulatiiUi  of  ^'ir^inia 
e  liave  all  we  can  «h»  luiw  to  n:eet  this  corn- 
Now,  if  we  ;;o  under,  and  you  lose  your 
from  the  same  cause,  prices  w  ill  advance  in 
I-  instea<l  of  havin;;  tlireetu  four  indepeiulejjt 
trade,  you  will  have   one  forei;;n   eorponi- 

unpany,  limited,  drives  out  the  six  milliiuis 
ew  Kn;:land  market  at  1-A  cc»nts  rovaltv, 
;;  tor  the  sujjjiort  of  the  Camuliau  (lovcin- 
ioid  (we  will  tak(»  silver  for  our  Virginia 
th  En;4:hind,  wlial  then? 
']n«;land  market  beeause,  so  far  as  it  is  eon- 
is  a  [»roteetive  tarilV,  and  the  small  imjjort 
re  it  is  not  a  revenue  tarilV.  but  eertainly  a 
•h  on  its  |)roteeted  industries,  has  no  ri^iit 
stri(»s  sliould  iuive  to  use  protected  eoal. 
)al  for  donu»stie  fuel,  whieh  keeps  the  poor 
i»d,  has  no  <luty  to  pay.  Our  bituminous 
ses  exclusively,  and  1  repeat  that  tliis  duty 
onsumer, 

'uts  duty  on  steam  eoal  in  Xcw  Kn«Lrland  ? 
\  there  now  as  cheaply  as  we  can,  alter  haul- 
ndin^it  ."lOO  (U'(UH»  miles  by  st'a.eeitainly  the 
:y,  but  pay  for  raw  material.  trans])ortation, 
ou^ht  in  by  the  Donunion  Coal  Company, 
,  and  if  thevare  not  pavin<r  it  whv  arethev 
pealed  ?  it  does  not  keep  them  from  uuder- 
at  this  additional  ])r(»lit. 
tis  of  bituminous  eoal  nniu'd  in  the  I'uited 
one  j)reten<l  the  AnuMican  i)eo])le  would 
per  if  there  had  been  no  duty  i  The  AnuM'i- 
akc  about  this  duty.  It  is  the  1.>omiuion 
'poratiou,  which  i^  demanding  the  repeal. 
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nOO.OdO  square  niilos  of  hitmiunoiis  coal  already  discovered 
t  country,  and  well  distributed;  it  is  the  cheapest  fuel 
est  number  found  in  the  world.  It  is  projier  that  our  Gov- 
>uld  look  after  its  deveh>i)nient.  It  only  needs  protection 
>ast  so  that  iu  time  of  war  (uir  seaports  shall  not  be  depen- 
»i«j:n  sui)plies.  We  siilVered  in  the  South  during  the  Civil 
nt  of  c«»al.  Many  and  many  a  blockade  runner,  built  for 
a  ])riceless  carjifo  of  cotton,  was  sacrificed  by  inditVereut 
>e  the  spleuflid  steam  coals  of  Alabama,  (Tcorgia,  and  Vir- 
ot  been  devcloi»cd. 

»l  rnter  South  Atlantic  and  (4ulf  ports  from  Great  Britain, 
dutv. 

» is  something  peculiar  about  this  taritt'on  coal.  While  on 
Ic  and  Gulf  coasts  it  ap])eals  to  the  members  who  arc  in 
otection,  on  the  Pacific  ci  ast  it  is  a  tariff  for  revenue  only, 
^  ii»»:rceal>le  over  there  the  duties  can  be  paid  in  silver  at  16 

re  some  l.;?r»O,000  tons  of  bituniinous  coal  mined  in  Califor- 
I,  and  Washington  last  year,  but  the  \\[^\i  price  paid  the 
*nts  the  75-c<*ut  duty  bciuj^any  protection,  and  consequently 
c  lV*rei«;ii  than  domestic  bituminous  coal  used  in  these  States, 
SCO  importing;  in  1802  more  than  the  production  of  the  three 
ich  production  decreased  over  000,000  tons  from  1801  to 
*  want  of  sulMcicnt  protection  to  make  the  business  protit- 

sion,  as  an  American  citizen,  I  bej;  you  as  a  matter  of  jus- 
in  this  <luty  on  coal.  Every  one  in  Virj^inia  is  in  favor  of 
srrions  question  with  lis;  the  Old  (\mmionweallh  had  too 
led  solely  on  agriculture  to  the  neglect  of  commerce,  manu- 
id  mininji,  and  was  gettinj^  poorer  and  poorer,  but  in  the 
a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  her  dreams  and  her 
Lire  wliitening  with  the  sails  of  commerce,  her  rivers  are  now 
wluH^Is  of  industry  as  they  tlow  to  the  sea,  her  valley's  are 
with  the  anvil  chorus,  and  her  everlasting  hills  are  giving 
icli  minersds  which  have  slept  undisturbed  for  centuries, 
all  this  indiislrial  devele9]>nient  has  so  stimulated  our  people 
lojK'  and  effort  than  the  wonderful  success  of  her  coal  trade, 
lave  any  ]>atriotic  love  for  the  old  State,  that  contributed  so 
.»  glory  and  renown  of  our  c<mntry's  history.  1  appeal  to  you, 
i  of  the  most  injportant  conuuitt'ee  of  the  llouse  of  Kepre- 
to  save  her  from  the  grievous  injury  that  woidd  be  inflicted 
the  Congiess  of  the  ITnited  States  closes  her  mines  for  flic 
lie  Dominion  Coal  Company,  limited,  and  their  royal  land- 
JU^^ty's  Colonial  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
AN.  Suppose  we  were  to  discover  coal  right  along  the  Atlan- 
il,  could  we  inine  it  for  81.50  a  ton! 

n.  Then  it  would  not  pay  us  to  haul  coal  to  the  seaboard,  a 
too  miles. 

AN.  That  is  not  the  (luestion.  Do  you  think  tl>at  such  a  dis- 
dd  be  a  national  calamity? 

m.  No.  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  anything  is  a  calamity  that 
imericau  production. 
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* 

B^r^Mlx<)T^s  coaTi. 

(Pariiffraph  4»S.) 
STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  A.  VCORKLE,  GOVEKNOS  OF  WEST  VIXGIinA. 

Mr,  Chairman:  1  bavo  no  leaniiiijr  on  thit  coal  trade,  but  we  have 
8om(;  gentleineii  licre,  one  es[KTially,  whom  I  hope  you  will  hear.  I  am 
not  here  especially  interested  in  the  coal  trade,  because  1  own  \i(S  coal 
mines;  but  1  am  fjovernor  of  the  State  which  lias  the  larj^jest  coal  area 
iu  the  world,  the  State  of  West  Vir;:inia.  It  has  10,000  squaiH?  miles  of 
coal  area.  The  State  is  now  in  the  be^innin«r  of  its  projrress,  and  is  on 
the  road  to  commeicial  su])remacy.  It  is  not  similar  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania reprion  of  which  my  friend  has  sjioken.  Only  four  years  a^o  tlie 
wolf  howled  and  the  fox  screamed  over  the  IClkhorn  valley.  There  are 
to  day  in  that  valley  10,0(M)  men  and  .'l,.")9i>  c<»ke  ovens  makiug  the  whole 
country  ^low  in  the  ni^ht-time  with  their  tlame.  There  is  progress  in 
such  entennises  all  over  the  State.  \Vc  do  not  know,  frentlemen  of  the 
c<mimittee,  and  I  do  not  say  it  do^^matically,  that  the  Nova  Scotia  coal 
will  drive  the  West  Virginia  ct>al  out  of  the  market,  but  1  do  assert 
that  we  aiHi  to  day  giving  four  months'  notes  to  the  railroad  company 
for  transporting  every  t<m  of  coal  that  conjesout  of  the  mines.  1  do 
assert  that  even  with  75  cents  i)rotection  to  day  the  miners  in  the  New 
River  section  are  trembling  as  to  whetiier  there  shall  be  a  strike.  I  do 
also  assert  that  in  my  «)wn  beautiful  valley,  with  the  protection  of  75 
cents  on  this  great  prnduct  of  the  State,  that  there  was  a  reduction  in 
I)rices  last  we<iik.    1  know  that  the  Stat**  is  doing  the  best  it  can. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  why  should  you  do  something  the 
effect  of  which  you  know  not  off  Why  not  a<lopt  a  jdan  of  which 
you  will  be  certain  ?  The  present  basis  wc  know,  if  our  markets 
were  assured,  ifwc  were  settled,  we  could  tak**  rare  of  oursrlves.  But 
lour  years  ago  the  great  steamship  coni]»aMi<»s  said  they  could  not  sail 
over  the  bbie  walc»rs  of  tlu*  ocean  unlrss  tiie  stram  was  made  with 
Welsh  coke.  Only  last  year,  owing  to  tin*  enterprise  of  the  distin- 
guished merchant  who  is  liert*  to  addiess  you,  and  the  energy  and  vigm* 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  American  coke  is  to  day  driving  the  steam 
cmt  of  the  boilers  of  vessels  that  go  from  here  t<i  Knrojie. 

I  heard  someone  s]>eak  of  the  consumer  a  while  ago.  Now  themineis 
have  come  to  tell  you  tliat  if  we  take  away  the  small  amount  of  taritf, 
the  selfish  id<'a  of  the  consumer  nnist  not  aloni*  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, but  the  i)eoi»h'  from  the  mines  and  the  valleys  are  the  ones  upon 
whose  shouhlers  tlmJuu'deu  must  fall.  When  we  have  today  only  a 
very  smallsiiflrrPTTf  tin*  taiilV.  would  you  take  away  the  growth  of  the 
industry ^n  those  beautiful  valh'vs  and  quiet  the  mines,  make  them 
shut  down;  make*  the  ccnil-shalt  stop,  and  check  the  busy  energy  and 
vig<u' rtf  all  that  countrv  ?  We  are  to dav  lookin^r  down  to  the  sunnv 
seafijt*f  the  South  for  the  ghu'v  and  ])r(»gress  of  West  Virginia.     We 


-*7^  ,  ^Jving  there  today  for  the  magnificent  developnu'iit  which  M't* 
aie  ^>**- *prnii  jn  our  region,  which  is  pouring  the  ut»ldfn  dollars  into 
have  be¥,_i,.„^  Kanawha. 


CoaiCoim'isV.f  TiVm'^^    *^|*;  V"'**'"!"  II  •       f  M  .  .•       .       . 

■  am  a  l)eniiK^raS>:VC^l  aiu  talking  from  a  Democriitic  stand- 
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suy  that  the  spirit  of  scltishiicss  shoiihl  not  rei^x  su]U'onie.  I 
it  this  coininittce  will  not  lay  its  hands  upon  the  industry, 
1  paralyze  uiy  b(»autifnl  State,  and  will  render  sterile  her  fair 
1  know  that  perhaps  you  gentlemen  are  tired  of  these  discus- 
t  you  are  here  to  tlay  to  consider  the  question  of  the  tariff  on 
now  nothiiiff  of  the  special  refinements  of  the  tariff,  but  I  do 
;  if  you  take  away  this  protection  the  interest  must  die.  All  we 
fair  share  of  the  policy  of  the  country.  1  care  nothing  for 
d  gentlemen  who  ckiim  to  know  all  about  this  (question.  I 
where'  they  get  their  learning,  but  I  know  the  i)eople  of 
x'miiu  I  know  the  miners  of  West  Virginia,  I  know  the  coal- 
ers of  West  Virginia,  and  I  know  the  men  who  dig  the  coal, 
ire  here  to-day.  I  do  know  the  storekeepers  in  West  Virginia, 
t  1  know  the  people  from  the  wealthy  coal  baron  down  to  the 
I  whose  house  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  I  care  not  what 
>ries  are.  Vou  will  never  strike  a  man  who  is  interested  in 
idustry  but  you  will  strike  tlie  coal  miner,  the  railroad  trans- 
d  the  river  man.  If  you  take  the  tariff  off  coal,  which  is  less 
ion  than  the  average  duties,  I  believe  it  will  hurt  you;  but 
•iid(*  the  retinement  of  theories  and  controversie.s,  the  great 
n  remains  that  you  will  hurt  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
n  the  coal  industry.  Therefore,  I  say,  take  your  hands  off 
;>n  coal  and  leave  it  as  it  is. 

r  thing  I  do  know,  and  that  is  that  politics  to-day  plays  a 
at  portion  of  the  State.  1  mean  to  say  that  we  were  raised 
uffet  for  armies  to  march  against,  when  men  pursued  each 
I  4*annon.  Weareto-day  in  that  same  border  warfare  in  the 
tics  of  tiiis  country;  thcreftu'e  I  say,  meaning  no  threat,  "  don't 

ISNEY.  When  were  you  elected  governor  of  the  State  of  West 

or  MrCoRKi-E.  Last  November. 

RSNiiv.  On  the  Democratic  ticket!    Did  not  the  State  con- 

hich  nominated  y<m  indorse  the  platform  adopted  at  Chicago! 

or  McCoRKLE.  Ves,  sir. 

IJSNEV.  Was  that  in  favor  of  raising  the  tariff  schcdulef 

i:d.  It  was  for  a  taritl*  for  revenue  only. 

KSNEV.  That  platform  construed  upon  a  revenue  basis  would 

iduction  of  the  sthedule  as  it  now  exists? 

or  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

RSNEV.  Will  you  please  point  this  committee  to  any  schedule 

I  could  reform  and  reduce  to  a  revenue  basis  f 

orMcCoRKLE.  I  would  reform  the  New  England  manufac- 

lilf,  which  is  four  times  as  high  as  the  tariff  on  coal  to-day, 

has  not  its  fair  proportion. 

IJ.SNEV.  Have  you  any  West  Virginia  product  on  the  tariff' 

which  you  could  suggest  to  us  to  reduce  in  the  line  of  Demo- 

>rin  * 

or  McCoRKLE.  No,  sir;  and  I  will  tell  you  that  this  protesta- 

e  [)eople  means  that  tlu^re  should  be  a  fair  redu<'tion,and  not 

C  out  of  the  one  product  of  West  Virginia,  leaving  thousands 

luties  on  the  producrt  ot  New  Kngland  which  are  btmght  by 

mers  and  miners  in  the  State  where  1  live. 

KU.  What  rciusou  have  you  ff»r  supposing  that  only  a  reduc- 

le  duty  on  coal  is  c<nitemplatedf 

or  McCoRKLE.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  that. 
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Mr.  Eeed.  I  believe  in  letting  itmimfacturei'8  live  as  well  as  the  coal 
miners. 

Governor  McCorkle.  Certainlv. 

Mr.  Keei).  And  consequently  you  mean  to  assist  these  frentlenien  in 
reducing  the  tariff,  which  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  Xew  Eng- 
land ? 

Governor  ^IcCorkle.  The  tariff  is  a  local  question,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia is  not  in  tlie  ]K)sition  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Keed.  I  want  to  nationalize  it,  an<1  I  want  you  to  lielp  nie. 

Governor  McCorkle.  We  are  getting  Xcw  Enghuul  idea^  of  thrift, 
and  want  fair  treatni(»nt  under  the  tariff  laws. 

Mr.  Keed.  How  muchf  1  like  a  good  deal  you  said.  I  like  it  a  great 
deal  better  than  Mr.  Tarsney  seems  to.  1  ([uite  agree  witii  you,  and  if 
you  will  only  broaden  it  a  little,  I  will  help  you.  in  Xew  England  our 
mills  arc  already  shut  down,  and  you  have  not  yet  reached  tliat  stage. 
1  want  you  to  address  some  argument  to  our  J)emo(Tatic  friends  on  this 
committee  that  will  induce  them  to  spare  you.  We  will  helj)  to  spare 
you. 

Governor  McCorkle.  J  wish  to  say  that  at  the  election  held  last 
year  they  did  not  spare  you. 

Mr.  Keed.  We  have  got  to  redeem  ourselves  from  that  last  ele<;tioii. 

Governor  McCorkle.  We  are  perfeetly  willing  to  have  a  fair  rcdiir- 
tion,  undei:stand;  but  the  duty  on  coal  is  only  half  what  it  is  on  tiie 
products  of  New  England,  jf'  protection  is  going  to  be  our  rule,  as  it 
has  been  for  lo  these  many  years,  wc  want  a  fair  show  in  th<*  business. 
If  you  are  going  to  reduce  tilings,  leave  coal,  and  bring  the  inannfac- 
turers'  products  down  even  with  coal,  and  then  we  will  be  content. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  want  the  two  to  go  together? 

Governor  McCorkle.  Jf  you  could  bring  coal  up  to  those  manufac- 
tnre^l  j>ro<lucts,  wc  would  prefer  it. 

Mr.  JJRYAN.  These  gentlemen  who  have  come  to  appi-ar  befon*  the 
committee  have  come  to  give  us  information,  so  that  the  tnritf  will  be 
intelligently  revised,  and  will  you  please  mention  some  of  the  products 
of  your  State  which  you  think  could  bv  reduce<l  ? 

Governor  ^FcCorkle.  1  do  not  recollect  any.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  hope  the  stenographer  will  underscore  tlmt  answer. 
Of  course  yon  do  not  ask  for  anything  without  a  goofl  reason.  Is  it 
not  mere  sellisiiiK'ss  on  your  part  which  leads  you  to  think  tlmt  jou 
ought  to  have  this  jirotertion  t 

Governor  Mc^Corkle.  1  think  not. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  give  some  reasjin  why  there  should  be  a  tariff  on 
coalf 

Governor  -M(?Corkle.  I  devoted  several  minutes  to  an  elucidation  of 
that,  and  1  thought  I  made  a  very  good  speech. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  think  if  you  can  distinguish  between  a  siicech  and  an 
argument,  you  di<l  make  a  good  one;  but  can  you  give  us  a  rea><on  why 
there  should  be  a  taritf  on  coal  ? 

Governor  McCorkle.  Eor  the  perf[»ctly  good  reason  tjiai  if  the  tariff 
is  taken  off,  coal  will  be  brought  in  from  foreign  countries  and  it  will 
drive  us  out,  and  lessen  the  price  of  labor.  We  want  revenue  in  this 
country. 

^Ir.  Bryan.  That  point  is  not  being  discussed. 

Governor  McrniMir.E.  This  duty  nujy  be  slightly  above  the  revenue 
basis,  but  I  (h)n't  think  it  is,  and  wc  do  not  care  about  tinkering  with  it 
until  we  ai*e  equalized. 
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.  If  we  pnnliired  all  tlu*  roal  in  this  country  we  would 

IfCoKKLK.  CiMtainly  not. 

.  Do  you  dosire  that  wo  t^liould  produce  all  tlu*  coal  wbicli 

IrCoKKLK.  No,  sir;  I  would  like  to  have  a  price  on  coal 
•cople  would  not  be  liurt  unjustly;  and  at  the  same  time 
who  product*  it  and  the  i)eoplc  who  are  workin^j  for  them 

in.iC. 

.  J  >o  you  know  wlmt  the  relative  wa*;:es  are  iu  this  country 

»tia^ 

U'(N»iikij:.  I  have  heard  it  from  very  ^ood  authority,  that 
s  in  Xova  Secjtia  than  here,  but  we  hear  that  disputed.  1 
'd  on  that  question.     I  can  tell  you  juore  about  the  J)emo- 

.  You  eome  to  niake  a  8i)eech  instead  of  an  argument? 
IrCoKKLK.  There  are  other  gentlemen  here,  aiul  1  hope 
them,  especially  one  gentlemen  who  is  directly  interested 
rv. 

r.  The  reason  ycui  want  a  tarifi*  is  to  help  the  laboring  man, 
ii])ensate«l  for  the  diilerence  in  freight  rates? 
IcroiMvLi:.  You  can  put  it  that  way. 
;.  Anil  if  thetarilfon  <'oal  were  re<luced  you  would  not  be 
^te  on  the  se>il)oard,  without  a  reduction  of  railroad  rates? 
IrCnuKLi:.  I  think  railroad  rfttes  On  coal  in  West  Virginia 
t  as  low  as  lliev  can  be  made. 
:.  You  get  that  information  from  the  railroads! 
li'CuKKi.K.  Necessarily. 

:.  'I'lie  opinion  you  have  in  reganl  to  the  necessities  of  the 
from  the  i)eo])le  who  enjoy  it? 
IrCuKKr.r..  Certainlv. 

.'.  Arey(m  willing  to  tiike  the  opinion  of  the  New  England 
vhether  tliev  need  a  taritV? 

l('('ouKLE.  Some  i)eople  are  more  truthful  than  others, 
r.  You  would  not  cljiim  thatyom*  people  are  more  truthful 

IrC'oKKM:.  Out  of  regard  for  my  friend  ^Fr.  Keed  I  would 
discuss  that  (piestioji. 

I.  I  <b>  not  care  to  lead  you  into  any  end)nrrassment. 
.LIN.  From  what  ])oint  do  you  anticipate  comi)etition  in 
a  reduction  ? 

IcCoiiKLK.  I  understand  Nova  Scotia  would  be  the  prin- 
ng  p(»int,  and  alsi)  Kngland.  Kngland  would  takt*  unfair 
us.  1  am  infornnMl  that  (lalveston  is  the  ]M)rt  where  most 
I'd.  That  couM's  about  this  way;  that  Knglish  vessels  go 
»n.  ami  bring  back  conl  as  ballast  for  alnmst  not  hing.  They 
San  Francisco  also,  an<l  all  along  the  lakes.  Therefore,  J 
•tion  would  not  be  fair  to  them. 

J.IN.  Is  it  not  a  fa<'t  that  we  are  largely  exporters  of  coal? 
dc'CdUKu:.  1  can  not  answ«»r  that  <|iU'stion.     I  expect  we 

1  think  we  sell  to  the  western  part  of  <'anada. 
LLIN.  That  being  so,  then  the  [uesent  rates  work  both 

dcCoKKLi:.  Yes,  sir. 

L.LIN.  Are  we  uot  also  exporters  of  coal  to  Cubal 


srxi»iai:s. 

MotNHiKLK.  I  mMli'i'staiid  lluit  we  jn«»;  and  I  niiilorstaiul 
>t'  that  is  that  wo  an'drawin;^^  tiiecoal  trade  IVoiii  stoamei'H. 
IIJ-IN.  Kiiijlish  slfaiiu'is:? 

3I('C<)KKLK.  Yc-s,  sir. 

ILTJN.  It*  we  fail  surrossl'ully  ex]»<)rt  coal  in  the  event  tbat 
taken  oil",  is  it  not  possihh*  tor  ns  to  <liive  tlieni  out  of  that 
Dnipete  with  them  in  Ciiha  and  Canada.' 

McCoRKLi:.  I  do  not  know. 
IJ.LIX.  I  <lo  not.  either. 

-AIcCuUKLK.  1  think  that  it'  tlie  iliity  wne  taken  off  tliey 

less  eliance  of  l)rin;4:iuj^  <'oal  in.  There  ai-e  a  .i^reat  many 
statements  made  almnt  this  matter.  Th(»  reason  we  wi«h 
ties  to  remain  on,  is  that  it  jnevents  forei.uii  eoal  eominjj  in. 
II. LIN.  It  is  the  opinion  of  ex-Sjieaker  CJrow,  of  Ponnsyl- 
we  eouhl  ex|)ort  eoal. 

McCoKKLK.  Yes,  sir. 

ILLIN.  He  took  that  position  and  «4:ave  the  faets,  whieh  were 
erted  at  the  time.     1  believe  that  he  then  advoeated  free 

jVIc(!(>kkt-K.  Yes.  sir.  We  have  taken  a  jj:n'at  deal  of  time, 
V  several  gentlemen  here,  and   I  won  hi  ask  that  they  be 

few  minnles.  J  will  introduce  Mr.  MiMer,  from  the  New 
iet,  and  1  think  he  can  give  yon  some  iniormation. 
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(PiiniKr.n|ili  l:i'J.> 


a^TEMENr  OF  HON.  E  H.  McC  JLLOUGH,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

I{M.VN:  1  ine-nme  I  iiave  been  j»ut  forwai'd  as  the  onFy 
n  tiie  great  St:it<*  of  Pennsylvania.  When  I  retleeted  that 
urns  out  S(»,(MM),iMK)  tons  of  4'oal  jx^r  annum  and  em])Ioy8 
1  was  renunde<l  that  she  has  some  interest  in  this  taritl' 
:V  reiluelifui  in  the  tariff  must  make  a  reduetion  in  the 
le  miners,  and  a  reduetion  of  1  eent  per  ton  on  the  eoal 
ia  jHtKluees,  means  a  redueticm  of  .><S(H),0()0  to  the  nuners. 
.  serums  matter.  The  only  (piestion  I  wish  to  speak  of  is 
n  of  the  eeonomi<'  value  of  the  Nova  Seotia  eoals.  I  eaii 
'ase  in  |)oJnt  which  happened  four  years  ago,  and  1  think  it 
lentioned.  We  liatl  a  long  strike  in  the  Pittsburg  distriet, 
siton  (Jas  Mght  ('omjiatiy,  together  with  other  eompaiues, 
d  to  go  to  Nova  Sc'otia  and  buy  e(>al.  After  the  strike 
luestion  of  (lamages  whieii  we  wen*,  to  pay  in  default  on 
teamen]*.  They  got  expert  testimony  on  the  subjeet  and 
•rdict  was  re-ideri'd  it  was  found  that  tlu^  ecrononde  value 
)tia  eoal  was  7*)  eejits  jier  ton  below  the  JMttsburg.  We 
.  deal  of  eoal  to  (3uba  t<>  supi)ly  tlu»  gas  companies  tlH'n*. 
ny  of  tlie  JCast^-rn  gas  companies  are  using  water  gas.  The 
e  ean  make  is  about  '-^i.T.j  a  t(m  ahmgside  the  wharf  in  llos- 
^oA'a  Scotia  eoal  <'an  be  ])ut  in  IJoston  for  To  eent s  a  ton. 
lulieate.  is  causing  us  considerable  anxiety  and  we  fear  it  is 
ur<»  our  intere>ts.  1  thiid;  if  the  duty  is  taken  off  eoal  we 
;  out  from  New  Knghmd,  and  the  price  will  be  governed  by 
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it  will  rust  lis  at  the  niiiios.  The  railroads  are  carrying:  it 
nice  (it  iW  miles  lor  ^1.40  per  ton.  There  is  no  money  in 
iiothinj;^  to  do  with  the  railroads,  but  as  a  miner  1  do  not 
y  h)\ver  ]>oint  of  eost  of  transportation  can  be  rea<^he<l.  If 
lat  duty  off  you  will  deal  a  blow  to  the  industry  from  which 
r  recover  as  hmjr  as  I  live. 

he  f?entleman  who  spoke  before  me  said  that  the  price  of  the 
feeted  at  the  seaboard  only,  but  I  think  that  in  that  he  is 
verythinjr  which  affects  the  market  pri<*e  of  our  c<ml  in  my 
s  reriected  nixm  the  Western  States,  and  in  fact  all  markets. 
:  this  rcMluctiou  will  not  be  made,  and  I  for  one  emphatically 
linst  it. 


BITUMIXOrtJ  COAIi. 

(Parairraph  432.) 
8TATEMEHT  OF  W.  B.  WALBEIDGE,  OF  KEW  TOBX. 

riJMAN:  I  liavi»  come  oidy  to  represent  the  Cumberland  coal 
he  State  of  Maryland.  This  re;;ion  is  probably  the  oldest 
r  bituminous  coal  in  this  ccmntry,  and  yet  notwithstanding 

has  a  great  many  more  years  of  life  and  activity  in  it.  There 
.'i5,(M)0,(M>0  invested  in  Us  mining  i)roi)erties.  1 1  now  employs 
10,000  men  directly.  Thesemenaremen  of  families,  and  many 
rn  their  own  homes  and  are  as  intelligent  and  wh*11  informed 
i'.ens  in  the  Tnited  States.  The  outjmt  of  this  region  this 
e  about  ;5,r>00,0(M)  tons,  of  which  amount  2,000,000  will  bo 
.'  water  and  will  find  its  market  in  New  Kngland.  I  have  a 
h  1  w  ill  read : 

le  hfuior  to  represent  the  Cumberland  coal  region  of  the 
laryland — the  oldest  producer  of  bitumiuims  coal  in  this 
lot  withstanding  which  tact,  however,  it  has  a  very  great 
s  of  active  life  yet  remaining  to  it. 

s  of  >t,T>,00().000  are  represented  in  the  mines  of  <mr  region, 
s  direct  emi)loyment  to  more  than  10,000  able-bod ic<l  men, 
lom  are  the  hea<ls  of  families,  and  a  ver}'  large  percentage 
svn  their  own  homes. 

L*rs  are,  as  a  class,  well  e<luca ted,  intelligent  and  contented 
the  Tnitcd  Stales. 

Hit  of  the  region  this  year  will  be  alnmt  .'>,r)(.0,0(K)  tims,  of 
it  2,r)00,000  tons  will  ]»e  sent  to  tide  water,  finding  its  mar- 
Northeastern  Stat«'s. 

aid  that  tiie  Cumberland  region  has  a  gn?at  many  years  of 
)efo!e  it.    Tliis  statement  is  based  on  the  presumption  that  the 

if  exigencies  demanded  it,  a  higher  duty  be  maintained  on 
•<  coal.  In  the  past  the  7.*>  cents  per  ton  duty  has  been  sufii- 
Dtect  it.  lUit  that  was  not  all  the  protection  we  had.  The 
le  numerous  coal  <leposits  in  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  very  thresh- 
'  largest  and  best  market,  have,  in  the  ])ast,  been  operated  in 
y  manner,  undc^r  anti(|uated  methods  and  primitive  a]>])li- 
probably  been  as  great  if  not  a  greater  source  of  protection 
he  comparatively  small  25  per  cent  duty  in  lorce  the  past  20 

lugh  the  aid  of  Anieiican  capital,  genius,  and  entei'prise  the 
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Dominion  has  iiwakeiied  tVoin  her  stupor,  and  to-day  the  hitaniiiiuii:^ 
coal  industry  of  the  United  Stat.<»s,  an  industry  secimd  to  noui*  in  majr- 
iiitude,  is  confronted  with  a  daii^jer  as  ;rroat  if  not  ;;reater  than  would 
have  been  had  the  duty  been  reu)i>ved  in  years  «;nne  by.  AVliat,  then, 
will  be  our  condition  if  both  tlu*.se  barriers  are  rrnioved.  Our  condi- 
tion will  be  truly  di*i>lorabh\     We  will  be  i»  vxininlH  indeed. 

If  you  remove  thr  duty  on  coal  it  nu»ans  a  paralysis  of  our  business 
until,  throu^rh  a  reduction  in  labor,  eom)a*tition  ciin  be  reston*d. 

Nova  iSeotia  coal  can  b(»  ])ia(ed  on  buard  ocean  bott<»ms  at  the  mine's 
mouth.  Our  coal  nnist  be  transp4a'ied  from  L*tH)  t<»  »*.UM>  miles  to  accom- 
idish  tlie  same  result. 

Nova  Scotia  coal  is  to-day  oll'cred  in  Uoston  at  lower  prices  than  we 
e^m  meet. 

Is  not  then  the  American  investor  in  and  operator  of  British  coul 
mines  sulhciently  well  ja'otccted  .'  And  nuiy  not  the  operators  of  Amer- 
ican coal  ndnes  look  with  eontidcnce  to  an  American  <'onjrr<*ss  fur  that 
proti»ction  w^hi<'h  they  so  ])cculiarly  need  by  reason  of  their  disadvan- 
tageous ^eo;;(rapliical  jwsition  f  AVe  belic^ve  that  you  will  realize  that 
no  other  American  industry  is  so  seriously  threatened  by  forei^iu  com- 
petition as  is  the  bitumin<uis  <*oal  and  that  you  will  ]Hrmit  us  to  sutler 
the  ills  we  have  and  not  force  us  to  experience  tin'  evils  we  s«»  sorely 
dread. 

Mr.  WALBniDGK.  Our  miners  are  not  ]>aid  too  much,  but  they  are 
doing  well.  The  transportation  companies  can  not  be  asketl  to  <*arry 
coal  for  nnich  h*ss  than  3  mills  per  ton  \\v\'  mile,  'i'tie  Investors  in  nniny 
American  mines  can  not  be  aslx«Ml  for  a  less  n'turn.  because  a  •rrear 
many  of  them  are  makin;;  nothing  at  all  now. 

The  new  syndicate  will  mine  (!*)al  with  tin*  most  a]»prov(Ml  mining 
methods,  and  will  put  the  coal  on  vessels  and  run  il  down  to  r>oston. 
They  have  arrang«*d  Ww  a  largi'  number  of  coal  barues  which  will  be 
towe<l  ])y  steamers.  They  can  <*arry  from  in.OdO  to  1l\0U0  tons  each. 
This  is  reducing  the  cost  of  the  water  transportation  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  KiOKi).  The  question  of  labor  involved  is  not  mining  labor  alone, 
but  it  is  the  labor  of  transportation  as  well  / 

Mr.  \VALin:ii)(Ji;.  Prote«-ti«»n  ]U'otects  not  only  labor  Imt  tin*  owner 
of  the  proi)erty,  as  well  as  the  transp(»rt«»r. 

Mr.  iiKED.  Then  on  general  pnnciples  you  must  know  that,  tor  s-nch 
necessities  of  life  as  this,  a|)i)licd  in  all  the  diiVerent  phases,  the  Auier- 
ican  ju'oducer  is  entitled  to  the  American  market  .' 

Mr.  WAT.lJniiMJi:.  1  can  not  agree  to  the  idea  that  the  IJritish  i>ro- 
ducer  is  entitled  to  the  American  market ' 

Mr.  l*Ki:i».  Then  you  agjee  t<»  my  ])ro]i4»sition  t 

Mr.  WAJ.niMlKJK.  J  do,  iindonbtedly.  1  Ixflieve  th<'  American  mar- 
ket belongs  to  the  American  peopJe. 

Mr.  Kkki).  Jt  is  not  altogether  the  appichension  in  reganl  to  the 
mining  laborer.' 

Mr.  WALnnilKJi:.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  1  <lo  not  believe  that  we  <*an  i>ay 
the  money  that  we  are  now  paying  them  if  we  havi*  l(»  g<*t  a  less  price 
for  this  nniterial.  A  portion  of  the  reduction  v>'ill  ne<'essarily  have  to 
<*ome  out  of  the  \)\'\vv.  of  labor. 

Mr.  lir.KlK  You  wouhl  be  deinived  of  so  nnn-li  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, and  on  account  of  this  loss  the  les^  <'oal  you  would  mine  the  less 
you  wtmld  pay  the  mim-r  yt)u  em|»h»y<'d.' 

Mr.  WALniMDCi:.  No:  we  ]iay  the  mitiers  by  the  ton.  Xi»bo<ly  v\\\\ 
exi)ect  us  to  mine  coal  at  a  loss.  That  li»ss  \\\\\<\  be  distiil)uted  among 
the  ndner,  the  owner,  and  the  transpoi'trr.  Any  such  reduction  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  divided  up  amon^  those  three. 
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.  Yonr  royi^lty  is  only  about  15  couts. 

JIMDGE.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Tlio  major  amount  will  conu*  out  of  tlit»  larjjer  snm,  Avhich 

miDGE.  The  larfrest  it<im  of  expanse  in  producing  coal 

e  transportation  f 

.  That  is  lalM>r,  mostly. 

ujiixiK.  Tliat  is  labor,  but  I  had  reference  to  labor  in  the 

.  It  must  come  out  of  the  miners'  hibor  and  wages,  and  out 

)ortation  <*ompanies'  labor? 

jimi>(;k.  Most  undoubtedly. 

.  ?:>o  that  any  redaction  wimld  rclbn^t  itself  in  their  wages! 

iKiixJi:.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  retleci  itself  unquestionably  in 

n  of  their  wages. 

KiNuiixJi:.  You  sell  largely  to  Xew  England,  do  you? 

MjJixn:.  Yes,  sir;  our  sales  amount  to  nearly  3300,000. 

KiNKiiHiE.  Over  what  roads  do  you  ship! 

juiDCrK.  Over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsvl- 

kinkiiXjI:.  \Vhat  is  your  port  of  ship])ing? 

UiiDGE.  The  principal  ports  of  shijanent  are  Baltimore  and 

I,  and  some  from  South  Ambov,  which  latter  is  local. 

KiNiMixu:.  To  what  places  do  you  ship  principallyf 

UMDcn:.  To  Providence,  Fall  Kiver,  Boston,   Portsmouth, 

id  some  of  the  smaller  ])orts  in  Maine. 

K iNHiDci  E.  You  generally  sell  at  so  uunth  per  ton  delivered? 

3nin<Ji:.  No,  sir;  we  refuse  to  gamble  on  rates;  we  sell 

It  IMiihidelphia,  for  instance. 

KiNKiDCK.  You  <lelivcr  it  to  the  port  to  which  it  goes? 

^lUiDGK.  We  deliver  it  at  the  water.    W"e  do  not  deliver  it 

IcstiiiatioiL. 

KiNKiDGE.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  t-o  deliver  coal  at 
\ 

?iMi)GE.  Three   dollars  and  twenty-five    cents    based   on 
stwisi'  rates. 

KiMnnoK.  What  is  tlie  price  delivered  in  Baltimore? 
UMIXJK.  Two  dollars  and  lifty  cents. 

KiMJiDCE.  You  sell  at  the  same  piice  to  the  dealerin  Kew 
to  the  cU'ak'r  in  IMiiladelphia  and  Haltimoref 
UJinuK.  Yes.  sir;  it  is  the  practice  in  oiu'  region  to  put  it 
)ri(!e.  and  the  Xcw  England  purchaser  takes  the  risk  of 
ome  contracts,  v<ni  understand,  extend  over  six  months. 
sc  rates  contlict  and  we  can  not  gamble  on  those  rates,  there- 
chaster  gets  the  coal,  p  lys  for  it,  and  takes  the  risk. 
KiNRiixJi:.  You  charge  the  same  price  for  the  coal  regard- 
larkct  to  whicii  it  g(»es? 

lUMDc;]:.  We  do  not  charge  a  ditferent  price  when  it  conies 
;hington,  for  instance. 
KiNKiDGE.  It  is  the  same  price  less  the  cost  of  ti'ansporta- 

iiuiDGK.  Y\»s,  sir. 

Kl^'l^n)GK.  Is  that  true  in  all  cases? 

nuDGE.  That  is  true  with  a  very  few  exceptions.    Soiae- 

^et  competition.     Somebody  is  after  you  and  if  you  can  not 

e  it  is  5  cents  otl',  but  the  price  at  the  mines  is  the  same. 
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Mr.  HiJKt'KiMJiixM'i.  Iii'jranlloss  ot'tlio  point  jiI*  tin*  ultiniato  clesti- 
iiiitioii  1 

Mr.  Walhkidcje.  Yi*s,  sir. 

Mr.  Heki).  Oaii  you  j^Hw  us  the  not  |)ri<(»  at  the  niiiios? 

Mr.  WalukidctE.  Oh  the*  avera^^e  lor  this  y^ar  wv  ^voul^l  be  glad  if 
we  could  jjet  00  cents  a  ton  lu't  <»n  board  of  the  ears. 

Mr.  liREi).  Do  you  consider  the  rovaltv  in  that  1 

Mr.  Walbkiixjk.  That  is  ^ettin*;-  the  coal  and  the  material  at  the 
mines  and  outside  lalior,  the  inten*st  char«(e.s  and  anythin;^  else  tliat 
comes  into  it — my  own  salary,  Ibr  instance. 

Mr.  IH":i:d.  You  li^iure  everything  at  t><)  cents:  which  pavsyou? 

Mr.  Walbkii)(;k.  it  <locs  not  cost  that.  It  costs  7r»  to  si)  cents,  and 
the  balance  is  what  we  get  tor  the  coal.  Tiu*  Nova  Scotia  (lovernnient 
lejises  the  coal  lands  for  >*.'J0  per  square  mile.  Tlie  h-sses  have  to  pay 
12i  cents  ])er  ton  on  th(»  ont[)nt.  It  does  not  make  any  ditVerence 
whether  they  sell  it  or  not.     Tiiey  do  not  pay  Ibr  it  until  it  is  mined. 

Mr.  TtEEi).  Vou  are  compelled  to  buy  the  coal  lands  ami  get  all  out 
of  them  vou  can  ? 

Mr.  \V  ALnRiD(iK.  Yes,sir ;  every  ton  of  coal  we  take  out  is  so  much  out 
of  the  capital.    Wiien  all  the  coal  isg<»n(\  ••(loo<l  morning;"  yon  are  gone. 

Mr.  Keei).  These  g<Mitlemen  will  not  have  to  struggle  against  that 
atalH 

Mr.  Walbridgk.  Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  They  have  nin<'ty-nino 
yesirs  lease  of  the  mines.  If  you  rent  a  Imuse  and  the  man  says  that  he 
will  pay  for  all  the  repairs,  it  d(»es  n<»t  cost  you  anything  if  you  kuQck 
the  plastering  down. 

Mr.  liKE<MvJNKiD<ij:.  You  own  your  mines.' 

Mr.  Walbkiihjk.  The  com])any  I  rejiresent  does. 

Mr.  l»RHCKiNUH)(fE.  You  do  not  pay  any  royalty? 

Mr.  Walbkiixje.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  l^Ki:i).  Y(ai  are  under  the  control  of  your  lessius! 

Mr.  Walbkiixjk.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ueei>.  Are  not  some  (»f  your  mines  leased  i  I  do  not  mean  yours 
personally. 

Mr.  ^VALBl^II)^;E.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  know  of  a  mine  in  Maryland  that 
is  leased.    There  may  be  some,  but  I  do  not  know  <»f  any. 

Mr.  HRErKi.Minxn:.  You  say  that  the  coal  c<»st  now  about  'S.'S.25  at 
Providence,  and  that  the  90  (rents  a  ton  represents  what  you  get  for  it 
at  the  nnnes! 

Mr.  NYat.bridue.  Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  HuKCKiNRnxiK.  That  represents  transportation  from  the  mines 
to  the  ])oii»t  of  shipment? 

Mr.  Walbriix;!!:.  Transportjition  from  the  mines  to  lMiila(h'l]ddaor 
Baltimore  is  J?1.40.     There  is  a  slight  charge  for  expenses  whieli  nuikea  . 
it  81.45  to  ?!./)(). 

Mr.  l>Ri:<'KiNKinaK.  The  trans[Mutation  to  Providence  is  how  nuichf 

Mr.  Walbridge.  It  is  70  cents  now. 

Mr.  BRK^KiNRiixtE.  Then  the  price  is  §3.25  on  the  vessel  at  Trovi- 
dence  or  delivered  (ui  the  wharf. 

Mr.  WAi.BRiDtn:.  That  is  the  ]U'ice  delivered  alongside  at  Providt'uee. 
Of  course,  you  understand  that  in  selling  we  have  to  charge  Ibr  selling. 
The  business  is  done  by  a  salaried  juau  or  an  agent.  ^Ve  ligure  it  at 
about  10  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Breckinridgi:.  Tsuallv  it  is  delivered  to  dealers  at  J?o.2r>ahmj;:- 
side  f 

Aiy.  Walbridge.  Wi}  do  not  deliver  it  alongside.     We  deliver  it  to 
^iie  deiUerf.  o.  b.  at  Philadelphid. 
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(Paniyrapli  4S3.) 

P.  ABBOTT,  BEPBESElfTIirO  THE  XINEBS  OF  THE  CITKBEItLAHD 

YALLET. 

I  have  been  appointed  ehainmin  of  a  delegation  of 
een  sent  up  here  to  state  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  we 
.ud  believe  th(;ni  in  our  rcf^jion.  We  believe  that  a 
ice  of  coal  would  aflect  us  as  worl^ingmen.  I  would 
inble  wliich  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  miners  for  your 

read  the  following  preamble: 

c  Setuitc  and  Hourc  of  RcpreHentatircH  of  the  Congress 
ti'H : 

I  citizens  of  Allegany  County,  State  of  Maryland, 
ent  to  your  honorable  bodies  that  we  are  directly 
Ls  in  tlie  prmluctionof  semibituminous  coal  from  the 
al  region  of  this  county,  and  that  we  have  been 
liners  and  laborers  of  our  respective  mines  to  lay 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  this  petition  for  them  and 
iil)ress  by  our  i)resen(e,  as  their  representatives,  the 
our  faniili<ss  that  would  result  from  a  reduction  of 

II  foreign  coal. 

it  that  the  employers  of  labor  in  the  Georges  Creek 
erally  for  mining  and  labor  connected  with  its  pro- 
ve sincerely  believe  that  Avhatever  benefit  is  derived 
duty  on  foreign  coal  is  divided  liberally  with  the 
ces  it. 

"ipectfuUy  represent  that  we  believe  the  present  low 
reek  coal  in  the  eastern  markets  is  so  low  that  com- 
w  Scotia  <'oal  admitted  at  a  lower  rate  oi  cnstoms 
sts  will  drive  our  coal  out  of  market,  or  tx)  maintain 
>e  at  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  all  labor  connected 
1. 

spectt'ully  urge  your  honorable  bodies  to  leave  undis- 
:  tariff  duty  of  75  cent^  per  ton  on  foreign  coal,  and 
etc. 

CiiAs.  Rupert. 

^ViLLiAM  Byers. 

J.  A.  Cl  NNINGHAM. 

P.  Bakra'. 
(And  others.) 

manv  lal>orers  do  you  represent t 
bout  ;V>oo. 

nmuy  do  you  represent  indirectly! 
:;ould  not  exactly  say. 
;e  you  represent  labor  at  the  mines] 
3s,  sir. 


SITNDUIES. 
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I  l*arii!rni|ili  402.) 
8TATEDCENT  OF  M.  ERSKINE  MILLER.  OF  8TAU]nX)N,  VA. 

[AIUMAN:  I  jiin  imt  in  IIk*  liahit  of  spo:ikin;Lr  'xHoi'c  snrli  an 
sscinbla;<:('  as  tliis,  l>ut  tlie  matter  on  wliicli  1  appear  is  bu8i- 
[  I  wisli  to  si)eak  only  as  a  business  man.  I  a))]ieiir  U}  spe»k 
*  of  tlie  New  liiver  coal  miners  on  tlie  (.')iesapeaU(»  and  Ohio 

• 

itput  from  tin »s«»  mines  is  I,SO().oiU)  Ions.  It  is  ('liierty  somi- 
)al.  They  make  some  eoke  on  tlie  line  (»4*  the  roa<l.  Soiiie- 
[T  a  milh'on  lotis  of  iliis  coal  <(oes  to  tide  water  and  becomes 
ixrial  commodity  in  the  New  lOn.iihmd  nuiiket.  This  lias  been 
tor  tifteen  years,  and  the  eompetilion  wldeh  we  have  h;ul  to 
with  tlie  pres(Mit  duly  of  7r»  eenls  a  ton  has  been  very  severe, 
kept  the  margin  of  ])roiit  dwwn  so  rlosi  that  it  has  been  ijuite 
ie.  Oidy  within  tin-  last  Thirty  days  we  lbMn<l  it  ne(tf'ssary  to 
iir  selling  juire.  Coal  fi»r  the  last  live  or  six  y<':irs  has  been 
ide  water  delivered  at  -'^l.L'o  a  ton,  for  senneann«'l.  This  <!o;il 
iy  «^one  to  New  Mn;^hind. 

iee  [>aid  to  the  ('hesa]K'ake  and  Ohio  Iiailt-(»ad  for  hanlin*^  this 
stanee  of  4(M)  nnles  is  only  ^\.lj\)  |»er  t<Hi.  The  delivery  ])riee 
lU't  News  is  J?i*..')t».  The  avera;::e  distaiu'e  is  -J(K)  miles;  some 
4  are  m<»re,  some  less. 

IK<'KINKIIm:k.  Does  not  that  im-lmle  the  return  haul? 
[r.LKK.  That  is  lh»*  direct  haul  from  the  niipes  to  New)Mn't 
ueh  is  lot)  nHle>.  This  lecent  icduetion  which  we  had  to  make 
)riee  87  cents  per  ton,  and  in  (jrder  to  meet  that  and  to  enable. 
a;i;encies  to  liandU'  coal  >\e  hail  to  reduce  tin'  |>ri<'e  to  tlu'  miner 
ts  ju'r  ton  Ibr  miniujLi"  coal,  antl  thai  let!  .*17A  c«'nts  to  the  dis- 
for  expenses  of  drivers,  trark  layers,  and  all  <*\tra  work  in  the 
d  all  the  outside  work.  Altei- all  that  has  been  |)aid  there  is 
i«>:ht  margin  of  iirofit. 
{VAN.  You  s])eak  of  siune  cannel  coal.' 

[Mj:ii.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  superior  coal :  it  can  be  us(m1  for  ji 
»f  purposes.     We  d«>  not  care  for  pr(»tection  for  local  4umsuinp- 

lYAN.  Do  you  sell  it  at  the  seaboard  cheaper  than  you  do  at 

[Li.EK.  The  retail  ijn<'e  is  always  the  same. 

{VAN.  What  is  yfuir  retail  price? 

Li.i.KR.  It  runs  fr(»m  j^I.lTi  to  >*l.r)0  per  ton,  dejieiulin^-  U]M>n 

imer.     A  man  who  buys  it  to  burn  in  his  house  pays  §1.25  to 

^hat  output  represents  a   ^reat  bulk.     1  supi>ose  it  is  \h)  per 

lot  more,  of  the  whole  business  of  the  niad.     This  is  a  \irreut 

iiig  fat'tor  in  tlu'  business.     If  yc»u  take  the  net  i^rice,  after 

>yaltyycai  would  ;net  only  .*57.l  cents  a  ton  tor  all  expenses.     xVs 

of  our  business  pM's  tt)  tide  water,  if  this  duty  is  removed  it 

It  in  shutting'  uj)  a  ^reat  many  of  the  ndnes. 

iJiMiM.iN.  AVliat  steamships  do  you  supi»ly  .' 

[LLEM.  We  ilo  not  su]»i)ly  any  local  business. 

L'MlLLlN.  What  do  you  supply? 

iLLFAi.    (.-(dlieries  do  business  through   agencies.     Coal  is 

!0  a£'0/W20S» 
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.LIN.  The  sijjeiits  handle  all  the  corI  tliat  goes  info  uset 
K.  Yes,  sir;  tliis  is  a  question  that  does  not  eoneern  the 
•ectly.    The  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  do  their 
'Wport  Xews  as  do  some  steamers  from  Boston. 
.LIN.  Do  any  of  those  plying  in  the  foreign  trade  get  tlielr 

R.  I  can  not  answer  that;  I  presume  some:  of  them  do. 
.LIN.  V(^ii  don't  know  to  v»iiat  exteiitt 
u.  No,  .sii*;  this  coal  iid.l  in  which  we  are  operating  is 
F>itn?ijinous  coal  iiehls  over  half  a  dozen  or  more  coun- 
Virginia.     Tliey  are  of  great  vahie  and  this  is  the  only 
liey  began  to  grow.     The  protection  which  we  enjoy  keeps 
I'ople  fi()m  fixing  tiie  ]»rices  upon  onr  coal. 
A  AS.  It  does  not  fix  the  price,  however,  to  the  consumer! 
i;.  Tiie  price  has  gone  down  10  pw  cent  on  a^'count  of 
;etwt^n  onrsi»lves.     There  are  tliree  or  fmir  mines  whii-h 
IK(MK)  or  I.OOU.OIK)  t(»ns  of  this  coal,  and  what  is  not  con- 
)ped  abroad.     From  the  rocahontiTS  district  everything  is 
me  to  tide  water. 

s".  You  say  that  you  shij)  to  agents? 

n.  Tiie  Norfolk  and  Western  has  its  selling  agents  and 
ke  and  Ohio  have  theirs.     It  represents  a  great  d(»al  of 
re  an*  .IjOOO  or  ri,(»00  miners  eniployed.    There  are  :iO,000 
[)le  depending  upon  this  work.     Tlias  has  a  future. 
.LIN.  Wlnit  is  the  thickness  of  yonr  veint 
R.  It  is  from  :^  to  (>  feet. 
-LIN.  There  are  from  5,000  to  10,000  tons  of  coal  to  the 

R.  It  would  run  from  3,000  to  0,000  tons  to  the  acre.  A 
I  to  the  acre  is  the  estimate  ft)r  each  foot  of  thickness. 

Ijrosperity  ol:'  this  business  depends  upon  its  being  pi*o- 
his  ruinous  comi)t»tition.  Tlie  best  evidence  that  we  are 
xorbitant  prices  for  coal  is  the  fact  that  it  is  being  sold 

over  ^'^  a  ton. 

a.  Your  market  is  at  tidewater,  and  you  would  suffer  if 
ake  otf  this  duty; 

K*.  Yes,  sir.  This  repr(»sents  over  1.000,000  acres  of  coal 
s  being  gradually  developed.  If  you  tiike  this  duty  oli'it 
•ally  wipe  ^^'est  Virginia  t>tf  the  map. 
.1.  Do  you  represent  the  miner  or  the  railroad? 
R.  I  ivpresen-t  the  miner.  I  am  the  operator  in  the  coal 
nne  cases  we  I(*ase;  in  some  cases  we  own.  We  have  a 
rest  with  the  miner.     We  can  not  prosi)er  unless  our  men 

I.  How  murh  land  do  you  own? 

R.  I  am  operating  with  a  cori)oration.    In  each  instance 
at  deal  of  land. 
L  About  how  many  acres  ! 

:iL  About  2,500  acres  of  land.     I  am  interested  largely  in 

W^e  have  brought  a  great  deal  of  capital  there.     Mr. 

tnents  have  made  investments  there.     If  this  duty  is  taken 

ot  continue  develoi)nient.     It  would  paralyze  the  whole 

.LIN.  What  is  that  land  worth  per  acre? 
R.  It  is  worth  from  $300  to  §500  per  acre. 


SUNDRIES. 


E.  You  would  not  lose  that  trade? 

t  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  trade,  but  every  little 

•08  not  your  colliery  send  t'oal  to  Cubat 
have  never  sent  any  coal  direct  to  Cuba, 
ur  coal  finds  a  market  there? 
1  not  answer  that,  but  I  think  it  is  likely  that  some 
to  Cuba. 

it  not  a  fact  that  Nova  Scotia  can  not  compete  with 
our  coal  is  a  superior  f?as-niaking  coal, 
coal  is  a  superior  coal. 

it  not  much  better  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  good 
t  furnaces  and  boilers  by  using  inferior  coalt 
i^eneral  princii)les  I  believe  it  is.  Our  coal  is  the 
le  world.  Under  present  conditions  we  have  no 
ig  for  the  business,  but  if  you  take  oil' the  75  cents 
just  shown  you  that  we  will  lose  the  coastwise  trade 
tage  of  SI. 30  per  ton.  If  you  do  that,  yon  open  the 
It  wouhl  i)ay  these  ])eoi)le  to  i:u])()rt  the  other 
reason  of  the  dillVn'iice  in  price.  If  the  conditions 
ould  meet  their  conipctilion,  because  our  coal  is  of 

\CH  not  some  of  your  coal  go  to  Arizona  and  old 

,  sir;  it  goes  to  old  Mexico  in  limited  quantities, 
is  used  there  in  smelters. 

sir.  We  have  there  to  meet  in  competition  with 
lalveston ;  it  goes  iidand  to  Arizona  and  New  IVIex- 

compete  with  these  peoi)le  by  reason  of  tint  fact 
Disture.  It  does  not  handle  well,  but  breaks  and 
1. 

rE.  The  removal  of  this  duty  would  not  be  injurious 
nt  of  view  t 

sir;  but  from  my  knowledge  of  the  situation  I  do 
xpect  any  improvement.  Mr.  Breckinridge's  native 
i  largely  underlaid  with  coa].  The  coals  along  the 
equaled.  That  has  come  within  my  knowledge, 
1  there.  Our  i)eople  on  New  River  are  off  slack- 
the  Kanawha,  and  the  railroad  has  to  run  parallel 
.8  of  miles. 

J  it  a  fact  that  the  coals  of  Kentucky  have  been 
and  used  f 

e  cannel  coals  have  been  used.    The  coals  of  Kou- 
.  character  of  coal  entirely. 
:  is  used  much  as  a  coking  coal. 

not  such  a  valuable  coal  for  steamers;  it  makes 

ou  screen  your  coal! 

sir.    On  the  Kanawha  they  screen  it. 

ere  .any  statute  law  in  youx  State  on  the  subject  of 

ink  there  is. 

aw  does  not  allow  you  to  screen  until  after  measur- 

ve  not  h)oked  into  that,  because  that  does  not  apply 
screens  for  certain  sizes  in  paying  for  the  juiiuinjp. 
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[AIOJPACTURBD  COBKS. 

(Pangnpk  4t4.) 

S  PAID  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ET7BOPE 
3SAGB  OF  THE  PRESENT  TABIFP  AOT  AND  THE 
9E  PBESENT  TIME. 


Wages  in  the  United  State: 
(Work  55  hours  p«r  week.) 


Pitte- 

bnre. 

1^. 

1890. 

New 
York, 
1893.    . 

$20.00 

12.00 
6.00 
9.00 
6.60 

$13.00 

a  70 
4.04 
7.50 
6.20 

$21.00 
11  13 

4.70 

9.00 

6.60 

)peratives  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  are  to-day  at  from  6 
than  they  were  prior  to  1890;  skilled  oi>eratiyes 
it  higher  wages. 


WAGES  IN  BUBOFB. 


(Work  72  hoars  per  week.) 


Sves — slicers,  etc. — ^receive  $2.40  per  week;  other 

d  sorters — from  60  cents  to  $1.20  per  week;  cork- 

10  to  $3.60  per  week. 

tie  operatives  receive  upon  an  average  25  per  cent 

a  Gibraltar. 

girls  receive  $1.50  per  week,  and  women  $3  per 

tden,  and  in  several  places  in  Eussia,  punchers 
60  per  week ;  tapers,  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  week, 
aid  in  this  country  prior  to  1890  was  $4.04  per 
t  time  these  operatives  receive  from  $4.70  to  $6 
iwork;  while  in  Gibraltar  they  receive  from  60 
jk  of  72  hours, 
operatives  receive  fi^m  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  week 

sia,  $1.50  per  week  of  72  hours. 

ry  in  the  manufactnre  of  corks  in  this  cbuntry  is 

Europe;  in  fact,  cork-cutting  machines  are  sent 

irks  have  the  advantage  over  the  manufacturers 
paying  only  for  the  actual  weight  of  the  corks 
ile  the  manufacturers  who  import  cork  wood  lose 
ig  corks  two-thirds  in  weight;  hence  pay  triple 

of  duty  on  corks  and  cork  cut  into  squares  is 
Bd  itself  entirely  just  and  satisfactory  to  the  trade. 
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Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  would  not  lose  that  trade f 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  trade^  but  every  little 
helps. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  not  your  colliery  send  coal  to  Cubat 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  never  sent  any  coal  direct  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  coal  finds  a  market  there! 

Mr.  Miller.  I  can  not  answer  that,  but  I  think  it  is  likely  that  some 
of  our  coal  has  gone  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Nova  Scotia  can  not  compete  with 
you  there,  because  your  coal  is  a  superior  gas-making  coal. 

Mr.  Miller.  Our  coal  is  a  superior  coal. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  not  much  better  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  good 
coal  than  .to  burn  out  furnaces  and  boilers  by  using  inferior  coalY 

Mr.  Miller.  On  general  principles  I  believe  it  is.  Our  coal  is  the 
best  steam  coal  in  the  world.  Under  present  conditions  we  have  no 
ditticulty  in  comi)eting  for  the  business,  but  if  you  take  off  the  75  cents 
per  ton  duty  I  have  just  shown  you  that  we  will  lose  the  coastwise  trade 
and  be  at  a  disadvantage  of  81.30  per  ton.  If  you  do  that,  you  open  the 
door  to  competition.  It  would  pay  these  people  to  import  the  other 
coal  against  ours^  by  reason  of  the  dillVniice  in  price.  If  the  conditions 
were  the  same,  we  could  meet  their  competition,  because  our  coal  is  of 
superior  quality. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  not  some  of  your  coal  go  to  Arizona  and  old 
Mexico! 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  it  goes  to  old  Mexico  in  limited  quantities. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  used  there  in  smelters. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  there  to  meet  in  competition  with 
coke  that  is  sent  to  Galveston;  it  goes  inland  to  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico. We  are  able  to  compete  with  these  people  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  coke  absorbs  moisture.  It  does  not  handle  well,  but  breaks  and 
becomes  deteriorated. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  removal  of  this  duty  would  not  be  injurious 
to  you  from  that  ])oint  of  view? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  but  from  my  knowledge  of  the  situation  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  expect  any  improvement.  Mr.  Breckinridge's  nati  ve 
State  of  Kentucky  is  largely  underlaid  with  coal.  The  coals  along  the 
Ohio  River  are  unequaled.  That  has  come  within  my  knowledge, 
because  I  was  raised  there.  Our  people  on  New  River  are  off  slai^k- 
water  navigation  of  the  Kanawha,  and  the  railroad  has  to  run  parallel 
to  the  river  hundreds  of  miles. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  coals  of  Kentucky  have  been 
shipped  to  England  and  usedf 

Mr.  Miller^  Some  cannel  coals  have  been  used.  The  coals  of  Ken- 
tucky are  a  different  character  of  coal  entirely. 

Mr.  McMillin.  It  is  used  much  as  a  coking  coal. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  js  not  such  a  valuable  coal  for  ^toamers;  it  makjes 
more  ashes. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  screen  your  coalt 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sin    On  the  £[anawha  they  screen  it. 

Mr.  Bryan..  Is  there  .any  statute  law  in  your  State  on  the  subject  of 
screens} 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  there  is.  * 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  law  does  not  allow  you.  to  screen  until  after  measur- 
ing the  mines! 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  not  looked  into  that,  because  that  does  not  apply 
to  us.    They  require  screens  for  certain  sizes  in  paying  for  the  xuiuin^ 
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ITAIN  IMPORTERS  OP  CORKS,  CARRYING 
'  THE   CITY   OF  NEW  YORK. 

presented  against  the  enactment  of  the 
5  equally  potential  touching  its  repeal,  I 
tion  of  the  committee  to  the  following 
►w  on  file  in  the  archives  of  the  House  of 
Locuments  originally  filed  but  now  lost  or 

Busch  Brewing  Company,  of  St.  Louis, 
J  on  hops,  rice,  corks,  etc.  Filed  March 
it  l.»       • 

\tet  dealers  of  Saratoga  Springs,  K. 
rease  of  the  present  duty  on  corks  (A. 

inasmuch  as  no  protection  is  aiforded 
sed  tariff  bill  (the  McKinley  bill)  a43  to 

waters,  that  corks  should  be  placed  on 
89(),  and  marked  ''  Exhibit  2." 
'  to  the  one  heretofore  presented  to  the 
il  sigued  ''the  importers  of  corks  in  the 
nest  protest  against  the  passage  of  the 
I  marked  "Exhibits.'^ 
ly  well  reasoned  remonstrance  against  the 
,  filed  with  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
er  consideration,  the  original  being  now 
Exhibit  4." 

the  existing  tariff  has  practically  pro- 
that  are  used  by  the  poorer  classes  ot 
from  being  imported,  or  if  imx)orted,  the 
)elledto  sell  at  or  in  some  instances  below 
I  of  easy  proof,  if  opportunity  be  afforded, 
md  would  be  an  ample  protection  to  the 
rers,  and  yet  the  destructive  rate  of  15 
t  duty.  Seven  cents  per  pound  would  be 
3r  cent  ad  valorem — certainly  a  sufficient 
nation  that  gets  its  cork  bark  free, 
ry  does  such  an  excessive  and  onerous 
universal  use — an  article  indispensable  to 
Df  every  household.    In  England  they  are 

cents  per  pound;  in  Italy,  IJ;  Germany, 
y  taxes  corks  IJ  cents  per  pound. 
e  manufacturers  has  had  for  twenty  years 
of  all  corks  used  by  druggists,  and  now 
onopoly  of  all  cheap  soda-water,  beer,  and 

proof  that  the  manufacturers  of  corks  in 
ample  of  some  other  industries,  are  form- 
kt  trust,  and  if  present  unreasonable  and 
the  imported  article  continue  unrepealed, 
e  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturers'  trust, 
from  the  market. 


ed  committee  believe  wifii 

t  tmsts  are  iinnriouB  and  daa- 

Oie  request  that  the  exJiibitB 

onsideration  of  the  committeei 

BOBEBT  GHBIBTTi 

Attamejf  for  eark  imporUn* 


oley  bill"  (H.  B.  9416,  Fifly-flnt 
)r  of  the  lower  HooBe  of  Oongreiky 


it  of  duties  impoted  under  any  eehediile 

.    In  all  the  other  thirteen  teiiedulM  of 

mportant  article  the  people  use,  except 

>ny  years,  increases  are  maae,  andin  numy 

lance  Oommittee  of  the  Senate^  in 
following  strong  language: 

0  the  home  life  of  the  farmer,  the  nieohanto, 

1  have  been  retained,  and  in  many  most  vital 

*    The  mask  is  at  last  clear  off.    We  are  do 

1  words  in  behalf  of  protection,  as  an  inei- 

lO  listen  to  the  siren's  pathetic  song  in  thamnr- 

A,  whoAe  crying  woes  and  puerile  attempts  to 

have  oxcitocl  so  much  sympathy  and  sabai- 

iMicoine  full-f^own.  robust  niffhwaymen,  no 

knes8,  but  demanding  the  legaliaed  priyilego 

(L  loot,  and  plunder  eve^  precinet  of  honaal 

.  Bee.,  Vol.  21,  pt.  8,  pp.  7531, 7532.) 

d  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  senti* 

elo(]|uent  Senator,  I  beg  leave  to  cite 

ieep  in  your  straw  and  hell  make  him* 

le  committee  to  the  discussion  in  the 
at  of  the  amendments  reported  by  the 
te  to  the  McKinley  bill  as  it  passed  the 
ling  duties  upon  manufacturcKl  and  par- 
luote  firom  the  Congressional  Beoord, 


toe  on  Finance  was,  on  page  101,  line  24,  after 

"  and  insert  **  fiye,^  so  as  to  read: 

cubes,  five  cents  per  pound. 

atisfied,  after  farther  investigation,  that  thia 

ask  that  it  be  disagreed  to,  and  that  the  House 

ar  the  reason  why  the  oommittee  think  the 
e  House'  certainly  has  largely  increased  the 
berial  used  in  the  manufacture  of  corks  in  Uiia 
o,  neither  upon  the  ground  of  raisinjg^  revenue 
seems  to  me,  is  there  any  Justification  for  the 

amination  by  the  oommittee  they  became  sat- 
existing  law:  that  the  House  rates  were  less 
average  0(>rks  which  are  imported;  and  they 
y  be  retained. 

^ve  the  ad  valorem  rate  as  it  is,  at  25  per  cent^ 
ufaotnred  and  the  mannfactuied  corks f 
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I  the  Senator  undentaiuls,  that  the  majority  of 
>f  levying  specitic  rates  wlien  it  can  be  done, 
he  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  pro- 


nittee  on  Finajice  to  paragraph  411  was,  on  page 
to  strike  out  **  fifteen  "  and  insert    "  seven  and 

ae-half  cents  per  pound. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by 

;  necessary  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  because 


:trftct  because  I  know  personally  that  the 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
'  the  subject,  having  beeu  furnished  with 
[  (not  now'recoverable  after  diligent  search 
two  Houses  of  Congress),  that  the  specific 
se  bill  upon  manufactured  and  partially 
ely  in  excels  of  the  theretofore  existing  ad 
most  respectfully  submit  that  the  present 
I  and  partly  manufactured,  were  the  result 
the  part  of  the  zealous  high-tarifif  Senator 
d  be  repealed. 

'  submit  to  this  honorable  committee,  that 
g  require  that,  corks,  manufactured  and 
Id  either  be  admitted  free  or  that  present 
»  at  least  au  uniform  rate  of  5  cents  per 

Robert  Christy, 
r  importers  of  corks  of  New  York  City^ 
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New  York,  September  30, 1893. 

ise  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
3  of  corks  and  cork  wood,  we  beg  leave  to 
b  of  the  tariff. 

principal  conditions  should  bo  especially 
f  duty,  viz: 
le  Government, 
imer. 
ees. 

je  points  in  the  order  named. 
I  by  the  Government  from  the  present  spe- 
^,  15  cents  per  i)ouud — has  shown  a  steady 
ts  establishment  in  1890,  and  is  greater  in 
^90  than  in  any  year  preceding.  The  duty 
5st  on  record.  This  is  plainly  shown  by 
I  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics: 
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Seventh.  Assuming  that  this  enlightened  committee  believe  with  me 
that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty  and  that  trusts  are  injurious  and  dan- 
gerous to  society,  I  will  conclude  with  the  request  that  the  exhibits 
herewith  filed  may  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the  committee. 

BoBEBT  Christy, 
Attorney  for  cork  importers. 


In  referring  to  the  so-called  "  McKinley  bill  ^  (H.  R.  9416,  Fifty-first 
Congress),  Mr.  Carlisle,  then  a  member  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress, 
used  the  following  langnage: 

No  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  duties  Imposed  under  any  schedule 
except  that  relating  to  sugar  and  molasses.  In  all  the  other  thirteen  schedules  of 
dutiable  goods,  embracing  almost  every  important  article  the  people  use,  except 
tea  and  coffee,  which  have  been  free  for  many  years,  increases  are  made,  and  in  many 
of  them  the  increase  is  very  large. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  in 
his  discussion  of  the  bill,  used  the  following  strong  language: 

On  every  article  absolutely  necessary  to  the  home  life  of  the  farmer,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  day  laborer,  existing  tariff  taxes  have  been  retained,  and  in  many  most  vital 
instances  enormously  increased.  «  •  *  The  mask  is  at  Inst  clear  off.  We  are  no 
more  to  be  deluded  with  soft  and  skillful  words  in  behalf  of  protection,  as  an  inci- 
dent to  revenue,  nor  are  we  any  longer  to  listen  to  the  siren's  pathetic  song  in  thenur- 
serv  of  infant  industries.  These  Infants,  wliose  crying  woes  and  puerile  attempts  to 
walk  alone  for  the  last  hundred  years  have  excited  so  much  sympathy  and  subsi- 
dized so  much  eloquence,  have  now  become  full-grown,  robust  highwaymen,  no 
longer  asking  protection  for  their  weakness,  but  demanding  the  legalized  privilege 
as  a  right  and  without  disguise,  to  raid,  loot,  and  plunder  everv  precinct  of  honest 
industry  in  the  United  States.    (Cong.  Rec,  Vol.  21,  pt.  8,  pp.  7531, 7532.) 

As  an  appropriate  maxim,  and  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  senti- 
ments so  well  expressed  by  the  eloquent  Senator,  I  beg  leave  to  cite 
the  following:  "  Let  a  beggar  sleep  in  your  straw  and  he'll  make  him- 
self your  heir." 

I  now  beg  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  discussion  in  tVie 
Senate  attending  the  striking  out  of  the  amendments  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  the  McKinley  bill  as  it  x)assed  the 
House  of  Rei)resentatives,  touching  duties  upon  manufactured  and  par- 
tially manufactured  corks.  I  quote  from  the  Congressional  Record, 
Vol.  21,  part  10,  pp.  9668,  9669 : 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  was,  on  page  101,  line  24,  after 
the  word  "  cubes,"  to  strike  out  "ten  '*  and  insert  "  five,"  so  as  to  read: 

411.  Cork  bark,  cut  into  squares  or  cubes,  five  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  The  committee  are  satisfied,  after  further  investigation,  that  this 
amendment  should  not  be  made,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  disagreed  to,  and  that  the  House 
rate  may  stand. 

Mr.  Carlisle.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  reason  why  the  committee  think  the 
amendment  should  not  be  made.  The  House'  certainly  has  largely  increased  the 
duties  upon  cork  bark,  which  is  a  materia  used  in  the  manufacture  of  corks  in  this 
country,  and  is  not  produced  here.  So,  neither  upon  the  ground  of  raising  revenue 
nor  upon  the  ground  of  protection,  it  seems  to  me,  is  there  any  justification  for  the 
increase  of  duty. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  After  very  careful  examination  by  the  committee  they  became  sat- 
isfied that  the  House  rates  decreased  existing  law :  that  the  House  rates  were  lens 
than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  the  average  otirks  which  are  imported ;  and  they 
therefore  ask  that  the  House  rates  may  be  retained. 

Mr.  McPuERSON.  Then  why  not  leave  the  ad  valorem  rate  as  it  is,  at  25  per  cent, 
and  that  would  cover  both  the  unmanufactured  and  the  manujbotured  oorkaf 
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New  York,  September  28^  1893. 

IS  for  asking  the  present  si>ecific  duty  to  be  main- 
its: 

the  enactment  of  the  McKiuley  bill  corks  or  cork 
1  came  in  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent. 
T  articles  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  preferable,  it  is  not 
ks,  even  for  an  expert,  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
is  found  practically  impossible  to  collect  the  right 
outside  the  port  of  New  York.  Many  importers, 
had  goods  sent  in  bond  to  interior  cities.  They  were 
jrvaluation  of  30  i)er  cent  to  70  per  cent,  owing  to 
dge  of  foreign  values,  and  houses  who  desired  to  do 
;  were  obliged  to  discontinue  importing, 
xcept  the  Spanish  houses  advocated  for  years  the 
[fie  duty,  and  when  it  was  granted  under  the  McEin- 
LS  made  as  near  as  was  practicable  an  equivalent  of 

)etrated  and  the  necessity  for  a  change  is  clearly 
letter  from  Col.  Ayer,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury 
3  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  date  of  January 
I  which  we  attach  hereto;  also  by  a  letter  from 
ler^  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  chair- 
and  Means  Committee,  under  date  of  January  10^ 
h  we  also  attach. 

itated  by  the  Spanish  importers  that  the  rate  of  15 
\  now  existing  would  prohibit  the  importation  of  for- 
ference  to  the  table  of  importations  as  furnished  by 
Distics  it  has  shown  that  the  importations  have  not 
ibitive,  but  have  actually  increased, 
icted  on  im]>ortations,  as  shown  by  records  in  the 
cs,  are  as  follows: 

Corkt  manufaetured. 


Datics  collected. 
...  $52,382.90 
...  66,335.49 
. . .  61, 797. 74 
...     85,933.47 


June  30 —  Dntles  collected. 

1891 $98,780.93 

1892 100,288.45 

1893 105,455.79 


^ars,  1891, 1892,  1893,  having  been  under  the  specific 
ly  refutes  the  assertion  that  the  specific  duty  would 
leriously  diminish  the  importation  of  foreign  corks, 
rther  urged  by  the  friends  of  the  former  ad  valorem 
cific  duty  would  increase  the  price  to  consumers. 
t  the  result  has  been  precisely  the  reverse,  and  the 
o  buy  both  foreign  and  domestic  corks  to-day  at  a 
ider  the  ad  valorem  duty. 

this  are  twofold:  Firstly,  because  the  specific  duty, 
e  duty  on  poor  goods,  which  are  seldom  imi^orted  to 
3  decreased  the  duty  on  fine  goods,  which  the  con- 
M)rks  in  this  country  mostly  requires.    Secondly, 
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Duties  received. 

Under  ad  valorem  datioa — 

1887 $52,382.90 

1888 66,335.49 

1889 61,797.74 

1890 "... ^,933.47 

Under  Bpecific  duty — 

1891 98,780.93 

1892 100,283.45 

1893 105,455.79 

It  may  also  be  said  that  tins  daty,  being  specific^  enables  the  Gov- 
ern men  t  to  collect  all  its  due,  and  also  prevents  undervaluations,  which 
drove  many  respectable  houses  out  of  the  business  in  the  past. 

Second.  The  price  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer  has  steadily  decreased 
in  the  last  three  years.  This  is  partly  owing  to  improvements  in  machin- 
ery and  general  economics,  but  it  is  especially  due  to  the  very  keen 
competition  now  existing  among  American  manufacturers  themselves 
and  also  with  the  Spanish  importers.  We  are  to-day  selling  corks  at 
an  average  of  20  ][)er  cent  less  than  three  years  ago,  which  prices  are 
the  lowest  ever  recorded  in  America. 

Tliird.  The  wages  paid  by  the  manufacturers  throughout  the  country 
have  steadily  increased  in  the  last  few  years.  We  subjoin  a  table  show- 
ing the  average  weekly  wages  of  our  own  operatives,  as  follows: 


JroFMnim 
Sltoen  .. 
Blockers 


$18.00 

10.40 

8.70 


921.00 

11.13 

0.80 


Taperen 
Sorteni.. 
Porten.. 


1890. 


$1.04 
4.21 
7.50 


1883. 


$«.70 
4.63 
9.0U 


This  table  shows  that  we  are  paying  materially  higher  wages  now 
than  we  did  under  the  old  ad  valorem  duty. 

We  have  now  shown  the  conditions  under  the  present  specific  duty 
tobe— 

(1)  That  the  duties  paid  to  the  Government  mre  continually  increasing. 

(2)  That  corks  are  selling  lower  that  ever  before. 

(3)  That  wages  paid  are  higher  than  before  the  present  specifi(;  duty. 
We  therefore  think  that,  according  to  true  Democratic  principles, 

we  are  justified  iu  asking  that  the  present  specific   duty  remain 
unchanged. 

We  might  also  add  that  cork  wood,  oar  raw  material,  is-free,  and  with 
reason,  as  it  is  not  grown  at  all  iu  this  country. 

The  cork  industry  of  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  a  large  number 
of  independent  manufacturers  and  importers,  and  the  prices  they  obtain 
for  their  goods  are  so  low  that  a  decrease  of  duties,  particularly  if  on 
an  ad  Valorem  basis,  would  result  in  the  ruin  of  many,  if  not  all,  of 
these  concerns.  At  least,  the  factories  now  operating  in  America  would 
have  to  be  transferred  to  Spain* 
Yours,  respectfiilly, 

IBUSLOW  &  Co. 
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^EW  YOEK,  September  28^  1893. 
present  specific  duty  to  be  main- 

the  McKiuley  bill  corks  or  cork 
1  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
lorem  duty  is  preferable,  it  is  not 
:pert,  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
ly  impossible  to  collect  the  right 
of  New  York.  Many  importers, 
•ond  to  interior  cities.  They  were 
per  cent  to  70  per  cent,  owing  to 
les,  and  houses  who  desired  to  do 
seoutinue  imx)orting. 
houses  advocated  for  years  the 
it  was  granted  under  the  McKin- 
was  practicable  an  equivalent  of 

lecessity  for  a  change  is  clearly 
>rer,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury 
rreasury,  under  date  of  January 
1  hereto;  also  by  a  letter  from 
ry  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  chair- 
ittee,  under  date  of  January  10, 

ish  importers  that  the  rate  of  15 
d  prohibit  the  importation  of  for- 
3  of  importations  as  furnished  by 
I  that  the  import>ations  have  not 
ctually  increased, 
ons,  as  shown  by  records  in  the 

une  30 —  Dntfes  collected. 

1891 $98,780.93 

1892 100,288.46 

1893 105,455.79 

)3,  having  been  under  the  specific 
tion  that  the  specific  duty  would 
he  importation  of  foreign  corks, 
friends  of  the  former  ad  valorem 
ncrease  the  price  to  consumers, 
sen  precisely  the  reverse,  and  the 

I  and  domestic  corks  today  at  a 

II  duty. 

'Mrstly,  because  the  specific  duty, 
ds,  which  are  seldom  iiniiorted  to 
ty  on  fine  goods,  which  the  con- 
itry  mostly  requires.    Secondly, 
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domestic  corks  are  cheaper,  owing  to  the  very  severe  competition 
among  the  manafacturers.  This  decrease  in  price  can  at  once  be 
proved  by  reference  to  the  books  of  any  of  the  manafacturers  or  of 
their  customers. 

In  addition  to  the  three  reasons  for  maintaining  the  specific  duty 
given  above,  we  would  like  to  refute  some  erroneous  statements  which 
we  learn  have  been  made  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  the 
Spanish  importers. 

They  claim,  firstly,  *^that  labor  has  not  received  its  share  under  the 
McKinley  act,  but  that  wages  have  been  reduced  from  10  to  20  per 
cent." 

We  reply  to  this  that  we  have  carefully  examined  the  pay  roll  of  two 
finns,  Armstrong  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  largest  manu- 
facturers in  this  country,  and  Truslow  &  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the 
largest  in  this  State,  and  have  compared  the  present  average  earnings 
of  their  operatives  with  the  average  earnings  previous  to  1890.  In 
both  cases  we  find  a  decided  increase.  This  has  also  been  confirmed 
by  letters  from  other  firms  to  whom  we  have  written  on  the  subject 
In  many  instances  the  increase  is  over  15  per  cent. 

They  claim,  secondly,  '^  that  the  greater  part  of  the  corks  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  are  produced  by  machinery,  and  that  women  and 
children  are  employed  to  attend  that  machinery." 

In  answer  to  this  we  admit  that  corks  are  chiefiy  made  by  machin- 
ery, but  not  in  America  alone,  the  same  applies  equally  to  all  European 
countries,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  one  Spanish  province  of 
Catalonia*-  We  can  further  state  that  American  machinery  is  being 
used  more  largely  every  year  for  the  manufacture  of  corks  in  Europe, 
even  in  Spain  itself.  As  to  the  argument  of  the  Spanish  importers, 
that  women  and  children  are  principally  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  corks  in  this  country,  we  can  positively  assert  that  such  is  not  the 
case  in  the  United  States,  while  it  is  quite  true  of  Europe.  Women 
are  employed  here,  but  only  in  a  small  part  of  the  manufa<;ture.  The 
•wages  of  women  employed  in  Euroi)e  are  about  one-fifth  of  what  is 
j)aid  in  the  United  States,  England  excepted. 

In  Spain,  Germany,  and  Russia,  the  average  pay  for  women  and  girls 
is  about  75  cents  to  (1.50  per  week.  In  England  $1.50  to  $3.  The  aver- 
age wages  paid  to  women  and  girls  here  now  is  aboiit  $4.50  to  $G. 

As  to  men  and  boys  they  earn  on  an  average  in  Europe  about  one- 
third  what  they  earn  in  the  United  States. 

The  importers  have  stated,  thirdly,  "that  a  trust  has  been  formed 
9ince  the  McKinley  act." 

We  consider  this  to  be  malicious  in  the  extreme,  as  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  statement.  A  positive  evidence  of  there  being  no  "  trust"  is 
the  unhappy  fact  that  there  exists  the  most  severe  competition  between 
the  different  manufacturers,  and  that  corks  are  sold  so  low  that  the 
business  is  very  unremunerative. 

In  concluding  our  remarks,  we  would  state  generally  that  we  find 
the  present  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  to  be  equitable  and 
just  to  both  importers  and  manufacturers.  That  a  change  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty  would  bring  about  the  dreadAil  state  of  aftairs  existing 
prior  to  1890,  and  that  a  reduction  of  duty  would  make  the  nianufjic- 
turing  business  so  unprofitable  that  it  would  drive  a  large  percentage 
of  the  manufacturing  from  the  United  States  to  Europe. 
Bespectfully,  yours, 

GUDEWILL  &  BUCKNALL. 
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(Pangnpk  4S4.) 

Pbeasuby  Dbpabtment, 

Office  of  the  Secretaby, 
Washingtony  D.  C,  January  10^  1890. 

ij  of  a  report  dated  the  7tb  instant,  and 
1  agent  Ira  Ayer,  of  this  Department^  in 
»n  of  corks,  and  suggesting  the  substitu* 
t  ad  valorem  rates  thereon. 

Geo.  E.  Batoheller, 

Acting  Secretary. 
r,  Jr., 
\  Ways  and  Means. 


A.OENT,  Treasury  Department, 
Streetj  New  York  City^  January  7, 1890. 

\j  daties  as  agent  at  this  port  it  became 

ar  to  look  into  the  invoice  value  of  corks 

at  several  of  the  interior  ports  under 

»nd,  notably  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 

>rks  were  being  largely  undervalued,  par- 
'j  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans, 
to  secure  advances  on  these  importations, 
)ortation  at  New  Orleans  was  advanced 
ne,  from  25  to  nearly  100  per  cent  on  some 
krgely  sustained  on  reappraisement 
ly  understood  that  the  practice  existed  on 
:s  in  the  vicinity  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  of 
ces,  one  for  custom  purposes  and  one  for 
in  prices  being  25  per  cent  or  thereabout, 
i  by  certain  importers,  and  frequent  ad- 

correct  values  has  grown  out  of  the  fact 
are  competei^t  to  pass  upon  these  goods. 
be  in  having  some  importers  and  manfac- 
and  who  rendered  valuable  assistance  to 
ion.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  mentioned, 
)  mode  of  collecting  duties  on  corks  other 
m  basis  was  desirable,  and'  after  much 
hedule  showing  the  comparative  work- 
ad  valorem  duty  and  a  proi)08ed  specific 
IS  prepared  ^Exhibit  A  inclosed).  By  an 
will  be  seen  tnat  the  corks  which  are  prin- 
ivided  into  six  classes,  and  that  with  the 
le  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound,  as  proposed, 
)  as  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  on  a  just 
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rks  it  is  stated  that  an  increased  rate  is  neoeBSuy  in 
)roperly  domestic  manufactures, 
rience  here  in  the  matter  of  undervaluations  I  folly 
ws  held  by  these  gentlemen  as  to  the  desirabUity  of  a 
an  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  upon  cOTks,  and  beg  in 
ind  the  subject  to  the  carefhl  attention  of  the  Depart- 
that  parties  interested  have  a  hearing  before  fhe  Oom- 
md  Means  of  the  House  on  Friday,  the  10th  iinitant^ 
lent  will  determine  as  to  the  iiropriety  of  fomisliing 
1th  a  copy  of  this  report. 

latcork  squares  or  blocks  are  imported  to  some  extent| 
Q  great  part  manufactured  they  should,  in  my  opinioiii 
!7  as  corks. 

here  maybe  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  purport  and 
going,  I  submit  below  substitutes  for  the  present  pio- 
ertaining  to  cork  importations,  which  it  is  believed 
he  case: 

ark,  mannflfcctiired,  inolading  oork  squares,  twenty  oeoti 

,  act  March  3, 1883,  to  remain  as  it  now  is,  vis: 

bark,  mmianafketiiradf  freeb 

ibmitted. 

Isi.  Atbb,  Jr., 

SpeeialAgmU. 
I  WnrooK, 
y  of  ike  Treoiurjf, 


OOBX& 
(rinfnphOi.) 


New  Yobk,  Sepiemher  39, 1893. 

I  to  onr  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  and  more  especiidQy 
h  relating  to  the  statement  of  the  importers  that  a 
I  formed,  it  appears  to  ns  possible  that  the  only  thing 
^e  oolor  to  such  a  statement  might  be  that  a  firm  in 
d  another  in  Lancaster,  finding  business  very  nnpn^t- 
machinery  and  stock  to  Armstrong  Brother  &  Co.,  of 
etired  entirely  fiK>m  the  business.  Surely,  however, 
onstrued  to  be  a  trust:  and  to  prove  positively  that 
re  give  bdow  the  names  of  twenty  fiEM^tories  who  are 
rs  of  Armstrongs  and  of  one  another. 
'  the  manu&cturers  are  as  f6llows :  Truslow  &  Oo., 
New  York  Ck>rk  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Ooiikling 
n,  N.  Y. ;  Paddock  ManufiEKSturing  Oompany,  Brook* 
rew  Morton,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  John  Wilking,  New 
3any  Oork  Works,  Albanjr,  N.  Y.;  B.  W.  McOready  ft 
;  Excelsior  Cork  Gutting  Company, Chicago,  HI.;  Chi- 
les, Chicago,  111. ;  Banar  &  Wieland.  Pittsburg,  Pa.;. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Samuel  Wilkie,  Philadelphia,  Pa; 
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AaDD,  Philadelpliiay  Pa. ;  J.  F.  Hodge,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
&  Go., Boston,  Mass.;  William  Beeching  &  Co.,  Bos- 
Btinson  &  Ck>.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  B.  F.  Godwin,  Kor- 
iam  King,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
ariouB  others  of  less  importance, 
r^yoora^ 

OUDEWILL  &  BUOKNAIiU 


COBKS. 


BOWiPA. 

ssage  of  the  McKinley  act  corks  paid  25  per  cent  ad 
lie  undervalnationsby  certain  importers,  on  account  of 
ty  of  proper  appraisements,  were  so  notorious  and  bare- 
ie  was  comi)elIed  to  cease  this  branch  oi  our  business — 
tantone — ^as  corks  were  sold  by  other  importers,  who 
lore  tiian  we  did  in  ^mn  and  other  producing  coun- 
actual  cost  to  us  laid  down  in  New  York.    This*fact 

proved,  and  the  documents  as  submitted  by  the 
be  Treasury  at  the  port  of  New  York  are,  I  believe, 
^n. 

y  of  15  cents  per  pound  was  adopted  as  being  prao- 
e  average  rate  of  duty  paid  on  corks  under  the  ad 
>  per  cent,  and  the  records  of  importations  since  1890, 
lected  on  the  same,  demonstrate  that  this  calculation 
conservatively  made. 

is  change  was  being  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
,  the.  plea  was  made  By  the  importers  that  their  busi- 
aed  by  the  passage  of  this  ac^  and  that  they  would 
3tire  completely  tcom  the  field.  The  statistics  enu- 
tiow  the  Sdsity  of  t^is  claim  and  tend  to  prove  the 

now  make,  that  the  importing  business  has  increased 
890,  both  in  volume  and  in  the  number  of  houses 

$52,382.90 

66^335.49 

61,797.74 

- 85,988.47 

98,780.95 

100.288.45 

105,455.79 

:'  the  United  States  are  paid  much  higher  wages  than 
^rtugal,  Germany,  Sweden,  Bussia,  and  other  Euro- 
md  competing  countries.  American  machinery  has 
broad  to  a  large  extent,  consequently  the  methods  of 
merica  and  Burope  aie  now  v^ry  sinular,  and  the  out- 
day  is  nearly  equal.  The  following  table  is  compiled 
wledge  of  the  writer  of  wages  paid  in  Europe  and  at 
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[Work :  Europe,  72  boon  per  week ;  Pittsbnrg,  65  hours  per  week.) 


Wood  sorters 

Blookers 

Slice  rs - 

Tapering  maohioe:  Operatives,  female 
Bounding  machine: 

Hands,  female • 

Sorters 

Laborers 


Earope, 
per  week. 


$3.00toH00 
3.00  5.00 
3.00  4.00 
1.50       2.00 


1.20 
2.00 
2.00 


1.50 
2.50 
2.50 


Pittabnrg, 
per  week. 


$18. 00  to  $15. 00 
0.00        12.00 
12.00 
S.00         6L00 


5.00 
6.00 


7.00 
7.00 
0.00 


Since  the  passage  of  the  Mcltinley  act  there  has  been  an  average 
increase  in  the  wages  of  the  cork  workers  of  the  United  States  of  at 
least  10  per  cent.  The  labor  on  corks  represents,  in  some  classes  of 
goods,  as  mnch  as  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

Since  1890  there  has  been  a  constant  decline  in  the  selling  prices  of 
all  kinds  of  cork  products  in  the  United  States,  until  to-day  they  have 
reaehed  the  lowest  point  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  business. 
Corks  are  sold  from  a  uniform  list  by  discount.  The  following  t^ble 
shows  a  percentage  of  the  list,  the  goods  netted  the  manufacturers  in 
1889  and  1893: 


Per  cent  of  list 


1893. 


Bottlers' corks... 
Brewers' corks.., 
Druggists'  corks. 


60 
60 
18 


In  fact,  the  competition  has  been  so  keen  that  during  the  past  year 
a  number  of  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  close  out  their 
business. 

There  are  at  present  about  twenty-five  importing  competiug  factories 
besides  many  small  ones  engaged  in  cork  manufacturing  in  this  country, 
and  the  United  States  ranks  among  the  leading  cork  producers  of  the 
world.  To  reduce  the  present  specific  duty  or  to  return  to  the  ad 
valorem  duty  would  surely  work  great  injury  to  this  industry,  and 
would  certainly  compel  American  manufacturers  to  transfer  a  large 
part  of  their  plant  to  the  other  side,  as  they  could  not  reasonably  hope 
to  cope  successfully,  with  Spanish  and  Portugese  labor  under  the  man- 
agement of  French,  German,  and  English  capitalists. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  act,  in  spite  of  a  material  increase 
in  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  Europe — 

(1)  Imx>ortations  have  increased. 

(2)  Revenues  have  increased. 

(3)  Wages  paid  American  laborers  have  increased. 

(4)  On  account  of  the  severe  competition  among  domestic  manufac- 
turers, the  price  of  corks  to  consumers  has  reached  the  lowest  point 
ever  known. 

(5)  Under  the  specific  duty  the  business  of  cork  importing  is  open  to 
any  person  desiring  to  engage  in  it,  as  undervaluation  is  not  possible, 
and  on  account  of  fair,  honest  competition,  imported  corks  are  to-day 
sold  at  lower  prices  than  ever  before  known  in  this  market. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

Ghablbs  D.  Abmstbong, 
Far  the  Cork  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 
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Boston,  September  19j  1893. 

to  what  seems  to  us  to  be  an 
aws,  ux>on  mannfactnred  emeiy 

*y  stone  is  imported  into  this 
lich  has  been  opened  which  has 
hich  is  now  in  operation.  The 
fi"^,  costing,  we  think,  from  1 

• 

jr  pound  would  fully  protect  the 
foreign  labor  in  the  preparation 

1  cent  per  pound. 

BSTEB  King  Glue  Co. 
:bsteb  King, 

PresidenU 


S. 
I.) 

*a.,  desire  to  present  the  folio w- 
mts  per  gross  on  matches  should 

cross  not  as  a  protection  to  our 
ign  manufacturer  pays  for  the 
lold  that  we  have  the  first  claim 
e  help  to  support  its  industries* 

consumer  would  not  be  affected 
duty,  but  the  reduction  would 
facturer,  attbrding  him  a  market 
• 

C  about  the  price  of  matches,  is 
lis  money. 

ges  and  salaries  as  are  entirely 
id  a  strike  in  our  manufactory 
In  fact,  we  have  never  known 
bory.  Our  labor  costs  us  much 
B  same  class  of  work.  It  is  just 
1  be  employed  in  Sweden,  which 
L  girl  in  our  manufactory  that 
1  Sweden  for  less  than  half  that 
that  Swedish  labor  of  this  class 

for  anything  in  this  matter  but 

le  retention  of  the  present  duty. 

or  lieeuse  of  10  cents  per  gross 

»ase  them  on  the  cost  of  produc- 

The  Yoek  Match  Oa 
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MATCHES. 

(Partgrmph  441). 
STATEMEFT  OF  0.  C.  BABBEB,  OF  CHICAGO,  XJ^ 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  come  before  you  on  a  diflferent  subject  from 
the  gentJenien  who  have  just  spoken..  My  subject  is  that  of  the  manu- 
facture of  matches.  We  have  a  protection  of  10  cents  a  gi-oss  on 
matches,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  tariff  of  10  cents  a  gross  of  144  boxes 
of  matches  of  100  matches  to  each  box.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
retained  for  the  reason  that  it  is.  a  protection.  The  Swedes  are  the 
great  manufacturers  of  matehes  for  the  whole  world.  They  are  the 
largest  competitors  that  we  have  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  They 
are  a  people  content  with  small  wages,  and  are  industrious.  They  have 
conquered  the  markets  of  India  and  nearly  all  the  markets  outside  of 
Europe  except  the  American  market  and  a  part  of  the  South  American 
market.  They  have  been  able  to  do  this  because  of  the  cheapness  of 
their  product.  The  rate  at  which  they  pay  their  labor  (men  are  not 
employed  in  the  match  business)  is  at  the  rate  of  about  25  cents  a  day 
for  girls,  where  we  pay  an  average  of  about  $1.  You  can  see  what  the 
result  would  be  if  we  should  undertake  to  compete  with  them.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  so  long  as  we  are  established  on  a  protective  basis.  The 
whole  system  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  established  on  the 
system  of  protection,  and  we  can  not  see  why  we  should  be  left  out  and 
separated  from  the  system.  It  can  not  be  done  without  great  loss  to  our 
business.  Wq  think  that  if  you  should  conclude  to  continue  the  pro- 
tective system  in  this  country  in  order  to  keep  up  the  rat^  of  wages 
we  are  now  paying,  we  think  you  would  do  us  injury  if  you  left  u«  out 
of  the  protection  list.  If  it  is  to  be  the  rule  of  this  country  that  it  is 
to  continue  under  the  protective  system  we  want  to  be  recognized.  If 
the  free-trade  system  should  be  adopted  we  would  have  our  doubts  of 
being  able  to  continue.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  build  up  a  system,  and 
a'fter  it  is  built  up  it  takes  a  long  time  to  readjust  it  to  a  new  basis 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  one  in  existence.  The  Swedes  are  estab- 
lished on  a  free-trade  basis.  How  long  it  would  take  us  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  that  we  do  not  know.  Therefore,  we  ask  you  to  continue  our 
protection. 

I  want  to  show  you  that  it  will  not  amount  to  much  to  the  consumer. 
The  tariff  of  10  cents  on  a  gross  of  matches  of  144  boxes,  100  matches 
to  the  box,  if  estimated,  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  matches 
in  this  ox)untry  of  one-lburth  of  a  cent  on  a  hundred  which  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  dealer;  the  consumer  would  get  no  benefit.  Matches 
are  put  up  in  dozens.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  matches  now  and  what 
the  cost  would  be  if  the  tariff*  was  taken  off  and  the  matches  were 
reduced  accordingly  would  be  less  than  a  cent  a  dozen.  A  retail 
dealer  could  not  see  how  to  divide  that,  and  would  keep  the  cent. 

We  are  employing  between  6,000  and  7,000  people  in  the  match 
industry  in  the  XJnited  States.  It  is  a  small,  industry  compared  with 
the  others  of  which  you  have  been  hearing.  It  is  an  article  which 
enters  into  every  household,  and  every  person  is  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  quality  of  matches.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  European  manu- 
facturers to  send  the  best  goods  to  the  countries  where  they  had  the 
most  competition,  and  therefore  they  dumped  upon  us  their  jioor  quali- 
ties. To-day  the  industry  is  well  established  in  this  country.  It  has 
been  established  over  forty-five  years.    1  have  grown  up  with  it  in  that 
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have  been  throngh  free  trade  and  everything 
I  worked  at  it  when  we  had  free  trade  away 
iras  a  boy  in  the  business  at  tliat  time.  I  used 
^ould  go  out  with  a  wagon  load  of  matches  and 
m  loiid  of  cotton,  beeswax,  sugar,  candles,  gin- 
hings  of  that  sort,  and  1  used  to  take  those  and 
the  laborers  in  payment  of  their  wages.  The 
mid  receive  would  serve  to  pay  for  the  phos- 
)rted.  This  is  the  system  that  was  under  free 
I  gystem  of  protection  which  has  been  adopted 
5ral  years  tlie  country  seems  to  have  thrived, 
J  it  would  radically  reverse  the  whole  system. 

country  can  thrive  under  a  good  many  mis- 

"j  it  can. 


HATTERS'  FURS, 
(Panfniph  414.) 

New  York,  September  13j  1893. 

the  tariff  bill  now  in  force  relating  to  hatters 
%\  from  which  they  are  produced  are  as  follows: 
1890,  section  444:  <<Furs  dressed  on  the  skin, 
rticles,  and  furs  not  on  the  skin  prepared  for 
ad  valorem.^ 

actions  587  and  588:  '^Furs  dressed;  fur  skins 
in  any  manner.^ 

dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  tariff 
1846,  8  per  cent  in  1857, 10  per  cent  in  1861,  20 
0  per  cent  in  every  tariff  enacted  since  1862. 
1870  placed  on  the.  free  list  the  raw  material 
;  are  prepared,  namely,  "Fur  skins  not  dressed 
briefer  equivalent,  "undressed  furs,''  a  i)ortion 
facturing  "hatters'  furs"  was  transferred  from 
rermany  to  this  country.  During  twenty-three 
'  has  proved  protective  without  being  prohib- 
g  a  large  factory  in  Connecticut  in  which  we 
uestion,  we  are  not  able,  with  the  present  pro- 
to  manufacture  over  one-half  of  all  the  hatters' 
kt  20  per  cent  duty,  all  the  medium  and  lower 

IS  secures  to  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  a  free 

tion  between  the  American  and  foreign  manu- 

[uarket. 

icturer  would  be  driven  out  of  the  business,  as 

by  any  serious  changes  in  the  schedules. 

lie  tariff  from  1870  to  1890  the  subjects  received 

ration,  and  in  every  case  the  final  decision  of 

n  to  continue  the  classification  and  duties  as 

spectfully  ask  that  no  change  be  made  now. 

,  yours, 

W.  A.  &  A.  M.  White. 


SUNDRIES. 


HATS. 

(Panifraph4«l.) 

New  York,  sSeptember  16j  1893. 

re  yonr  your  committee  to  advocate  the  reten* 

y  on  fur  felt  hats,  namely:  Schedule  N — ^hats, 

d  childreirs  wear,  comjKised  of  the  fur  of  the 

r  auimals,  or  of  which  Rurh  fur  is  the  component 

',  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  including  far 

n,  i>5  per  cent;  and  to  impress  u])on  your  minds, 

ossible  for  us  to  do,  that  the  result  of  the  past  has 

le  duty  of  55  ikt  cent  ad  valorem  is  by  no  means 

nt  of  our  views  we  i)resent  the  following  reasons : 

cally  all  of  the  material  used  in  the  nmnufacture  of 

Hrt  to  duty.    The  Uirs  ]»repare4l  for  hatters'  use  are 

cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  duty  on  other  materials 

50  ])er  cent  on  silk  and  satin  linings,  hat  bands  and 

)  i>ercent  of  the  cost  of  these  hats  is  com]>osed  of  labor 
two  and  one  half  times  more  than  is  paid  in  Earupey 
this  statement  we  subniit  a  ])hotographic  copy  of  a 
of  the  largest  hat  lactory  in  Kurope,  Messrs.  Viuenet 
that  some  of  the  hands  earn  12.J  centimes,  or  2^  cents 
tically  the  same  work  for  which  we  pay  10  cents  an 
u  .'U),  .')5,  and  40  centimes  an  hour,  or  0, 7,  and  Scents, 
the  same  work  20  cents  an  hour.  Others  on  this  pay 
5,  40,  and  45  centimes,  or  7,  8,  and  9  cents  an  hour, 
ents  an  hour.  The  foremen  on  this  Vinemet  pay  roll 
\  francs  jier  week,  or  $8  and  ?f8.50.  The  foremen  in 
8  are  paid  from  $20  to  $30  per  week, 
itrary  to  the  popular  idea,  that  the  machinery  nsed 
iperior  to  that  adoptml  by  European  manufactui*ers. 
)th  ccmntries  use  practically  the  same  machinery. 
Iistanding  the  present  duty,  there  has  been  no  increase 
:s  to  the  consumer,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  man- 
ve  difl'erent  States,  viz.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
inecticut,  Hhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Cali- 
ndiana,  Illinois,  and  Maryland.  And  there  exists  no 
:i(m  in  regard  to  prices.  The  keen  competition  among 
factories,  employing  about  25,000  hiKids,  causes  the 
a  very  close  margin  of  protit. 

h  the  present  means  of  rapid  transit  between  this 
[)e,  and  with  the  system  of  the  cable  code,  the  two 
ght  so  closely  together  that  any  nmterial  reduction 
ies  would  enabh*  European  manufacturers  to  destroy 
ompel  the  reduction  of  labor  to  the  European  stand- 

an  illustration  of  the  comparative  cost  of  a  hat  in 
iiurope,  costing  $15  j)er  dozen  in  this  <rountry: 

AmiTivan  coei, 

> $3.00 
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« 

Foreign  coat. 

Fur,  16|  per  cent  less  than  American  cost,  which  is  $3 $2.50 

Trimmings,  33^  per  cent  less  than  American  cost,  which  is  $3 2. 00 

Labor,  40  per  cent  of  American  cost,  which  is  $8.25 ,     3. 30 

Incidentals,  one-half  of  American  cost,  75  cents 38 


j» 


8.18 


The  above  shows  that  a  hat  costing  $15  per  dozen  to  prodiie  here  can 
be  made  in  Europe  for  $8.18,  the  greater  part  of  the  difference  being 
the  price  paid  for  labor.  With  the  duty  of  65  per  cent  added,  the  total 
cost  of  the  foreign  hats  would  be  $12.68;  the  same  hat  manufactured 
here  would  cbst  $15,  which  shows  that  the  present  tariff  is  not  prohibi- 
tory, and  we  have  never  asked  for  such  a  tariff'. 

We  wish  to  impress  on  your  committee  as  earnestly  as  possible  to  do 
so  the  fact  that  our  industry  must  have  adequate  protection  or  be 
destroyed.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  importation  of  fur  hats 
into  this  country  during  the  year  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  pres- 
ent law  we  believe  to  have  been  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any 
other  industry  during  the  same  period. 

We  desire  further  to  say  that  in  our  request  we  represent  the  wishes 
of  25,000  laboring  men  eugaged'in  our  industry  in  this  country. 

We  assert  and  are  prepared  to  prove  that  English  and  other  European 
manufacturers  have  made  preparations  to  flood  the  American  market 
with  their  goods  the  moment  it  is  announced  that  the  present  tariff  is 
to  be  reduced. 

Eespectfiilly  submitted  by  the  undersigned  committee  of  fur  felt  hat 
manufacturers. 

Jerome  Taylor, 
James  L.  Garr, 
e.  v.  oonnett, 
0.  H.  Merritt, 
0.  H.  Tenney, 
A.  B.  Waring, 

Committee. 

APPENDIX. 

The  reason  that  the  importation  of  fur  felt  hats  increased  so  largely 
from  1888  to  1891  is  that  up  to  that  time  the  foreign  manufacturers  had 
not  become  familiar  with  the  styles  and  character  of  the  hats  wanted 
for  the  American  market.  Previous  to  the  above  dates  English  hat« 
were  proverbially  known  as  heavy  and  clumsy,  also  lacking  the  nobby 
style,  character,  and  finish  which  the  American  public  required.  A 
short  time  prior  to  1888  the  well  known  firm  of  Christy  &  Co.,  hat  man- 
ufacturers, Stockport,  Eugland,  one  of  the  largest  in  that  country,  vis- 
ited the  United  States  with  their  manager  and  foreman  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  ingenious  metliods  of  the  American  manufacturer,  and 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  styles  and  trimmings  to  suit  our  market. 
At  this  time  they  entered  into  an  agreement  with  one  of  our  leading 
manufacturers  to  return  with  them  to  England,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000 
per  month,  to  te{\cU  them  and  their  workmen  the  American  method  of 
making  fur  felt  hats,  and  at  this  time  many  valuable  American  tools 
and  machinery  were  purchased  in  this  country  and  shipped  to  Eng- 
land. They  have  since  been  copied  and  are  now  in  universal  use 
throughout  England,  Belgium,  France,  and  other  European  countrieSy 
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and  are  operated  by  tho^  labor  paid  the  low  prices  of  those  countries; 
for  instance,  Vineenet,  one  of  the  largest  on  the  Continent,  also  many 
In  the  south  of  France  and  other  parts  of  Buroi)e,  employing  firom  50 
to  CO  per  cent  of  women,  who  do  the  hardening,  felting,  pouncing,  and 
finishing  of  the  hats.  All  of  these  processes  in  this  country  are  done 
by  men  (and  are  branches  of  the  hat  business  which  no  woman  should 
be  called  upon  to  perform;  as  example,  the  felting  of  the  hat  bodies 
consists  of  shrinking  them  in  scalding  water  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  Owing  to  the  high  temperature  generated  by  this  boiling  water 
and  the  excessive  heat  of  our  summer  months,  the  men  in  this  depart- 
ment are  obliged  to  work  clad  with  little  or  no  clothing.  In  winter  the 
steam  is  so  dense  that  it  is  hard  for  men  to  remain  at  this^work,  to  say 
notliing  of  women.  On  the  continent  a  large  proportion  of  the  felting 
of  hats  is  done  by  women.  The  jouncing  process  consists  of  rotating 
the  hats  by  machinery  at  an  enormous  velocity,  and  applying  to  it 
sandpaper,  which  causes  an  immense  amount  of  dirt  and  dust.  In  the 
finishing  department  the  hat  body  is  steamed  over  wooden  forms,  ironed 
with  heavy  heated  tools,  and  rubbed  with  sandpaper  to  produce  the 
requisite  finish.  This  process  is  laborious  for  men,  but  in  many  Euro- 
pean factories  is  performed  by  women  (except  in  England),  who  work 
for  aj;)out  15  francs,  or,  say,  $3  a  week. 

In  the  above  branches  of  hat  manufacturing  in  the  United  States 
men  only  are  employed,  earning  from  $12  to  $18  per  week,  and  often 
more. 

A  short  time  after  the  American  manufacturer  went  to  Ohristy^s  to 
give  this  English  firm  a  knowledge  of  American  methods  of  making 
fur  hats,  a  merchant  who  had  formerly  been  connected  as  a  partner 
with  a  practical  American  manufacturer  conceived  the  idea  that  owing 
to  the  great  difference  in  wages  paid  for  labor  in  foreign  hat  factories 
and  the  diflerence  in  the  other  costs  of  production  that  hats  could  be 
imported  into  this  country  and  sold  at  a  good  profit,  and  at  the  same 
time  undersell  other  dealers,  on  account  of  the  paltry  duty  at  that  time 
of  30  per  cent.  With  this  purpose  in  view  he  went  to  Belgium  and 
visited  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Vineenet,  at  Brussels,  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  taking  with  him  wooden  forms, 
shapes,  and  samples  of  American  hats,  and  while  there  instructed  those 
interested  in  the  factory  in  regard  to  the  wants  of  this  country  so  far 
as  style  and  quality  were  concerned.  For  some  time  this  merchant 
imjwrted  large  quantities  of  hats  into  this  country,  realizing  enormous 
profits,  and  was  able  to  undersell  the  American  makers.  His  example 
was  immediately  followed  by  many  others  in  the  trade.  When  the 
present  tariff  became  a  law  the  importation  greatly  decreased,  although 
a  number  are  still  imported.  The  Government  already  receives  a  large 
revenue  from  the  duty  on  hatters'  furs,  silk,  satin  linings,  bands,  bind- 
ings, leathers,  dyestuffs,  and  incidentals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fur 
felt  hats,  both  for  men's  and  women's  wear;  and  as  the  present  duty  on 
these  hats  and  hat  bodies  is  by  no  means  prohibitoiy,  we  would  urge 
upon  your  committee  that,  if  not  slightly  increased,  it  may  be  at  least 
retained. 

BespectfuUy  yours^ 

Abthub  B.  WARINa, 

Yonkers^  y.  T. 
Geobge  JniiE, 

Kewarky  K.  J. 
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GliOVES. 

t 

(Paragraph  458.) 

I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  a  plain  and  comprehensive 
schedule,  embracing  all  classes  of  kid  or  other  leather  gloves,  to  take 
the  place  of  paragraph  458  of  tlie  present  law,  which  schedule  was  pre- 
pared and  unanimously  recommended  by  the  Glove  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  the  United  States,  as  appears  by  the  signatures  of  the 
officers  of  that  association  attached  thereto. 

This  schedule  provides  for  specific  duties,  instead  of  the  compound, 
specific  and  ad  valorem,  imposed  by  the  present  law.  The  advantages 
of  a  specific  duty  are  set  forth  in  a  communication  herewith  inclosed, 
dated  Xew  York,  September  19, 1893,  addressed  to  M.  S.  Northrup,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Manufacturers' Association,  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Wilkinson,  jr., 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers;  also  a 
communication,  dated  New  York,  September  18, 1893,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Northrup,  together  with  a  statement  of  duties  collected  on  leather 
gloves  during  1893,  stating  what  the  reductions  would  be  in  the  sched- 
ule proposed  by  the  manufacturers,  calculated  on  the  importations  of 
last  year,  prepared  by  E.  C.  Leseur,  United  States  Examiner  at  the  port 
of  New  York ;  also  a  communication  of  September  20, 1893,  addressed 
to  me  by  the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Customs,  expressing  his  commen- 
dation of  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  and  stating  his  reasons  therefor;  also 
a  communication  of  September  20, 1893,  from  Hon.  0.  S.  Hamlin,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  stating  the  number  of  reappraisements 
of  kid  gloves  imported  at  New  York,  and  the  advances  sustained  by 
the  Board  of  Appraisers,  which  would  not  have  been  necessary  under 
a  specific  rate. 

1  also  transmit  a  statement  of  the  importations  of  gloves  for  the  years 
1890, 1891,  1892,  and  1893,  forwarded  me  by  the  acting  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  under  date  of  September  19, 1893,  stating  what 
duties  were  collected  under  the  tariff  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  exist- 
ing i)revious  to  October  1, 1890,  and  the  rate  and  amount  of  duty  col- 
lected on  the  importations  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of 
1890,  which  shows  that  the  rates  were  increased  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1891,  2.71  per  cent,  for  1892,  4.70  per  cent,  and  for  1893,  4.38  per  cent 
over  the  tariff  rates  existing  previous  to  October  1. 1890.  As  stated  in 
thecommunicationof  General  Appraiser  J.  B.  Wilkinson,  jr.,  "the rate 
of  duties,"  recommended  by  the  manufacturers,  ''are  easily  collectible, 
and  are  generally  a  slight  reduction  upon  the  present  tariff." 

Customs  oificials  unanimously  condemn  ad  valorem  duties  as 
opening  the  way  to  fraudulent  importations  and  greatly  increases 
the  cost  of  collection.  The  appraisers  of  merchandise  dutiable  at 
ad  valorem  rates  are  in  constant  contest  with  the  importers,  and 
the  uncertainty  attending  their  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  just  decision  of 
what  the  duties  ought  to  be  tends  very  seriously  to  embarrass  the  trade 
in  those  articles.  There  is  a  constant  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
price  at  which  these  goods  may  be  put  upon  the  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  specific  duties  are  collected  with  the  least  expense,  without 
controversy  or  delay,  and  the  dealers  in  the  goods  are  able  to  make 
steady  and  uniform  prices  based  upon  the  cost  of  the  article  in  the  for- 
eign market;  and  manufacturers,  knowing  what  competition  they  have 
to  meet,  can  conduct  their  business  without  the  dangers  of  the  sudden 
fluctuations  in  prices  brought  about  by  variations  in  the  cost  of  importa- 
tion, inseparable  from  the  assessment  of  ad  valorem  duties*    T\;\&  V^sL^i^ 
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importers,  of  goods  of  this  class  have  come  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  liaving  specific  dnties,  and  those  representing  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  this  trade  have  expressed  their  desire  to  have  them  imposed. 
The  Manufacturers'  Association,  recognizing  the  advantage  of  6i>ecific 
duties,  fiave  recommended  a  somewhat  lower  tariff  than  the  present 
one — in  fact,  one  slightly  below  the  tarriff  existing  previous  to  October 
1, 1890. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  lower  tariff  they  ask  that  specific  duties 
be  imposed  on  all  goods  imported  and  brought  into  competition  with 
theirs  at  the  proposed  rate,  which  will  enable  them  to  conduct  their 
business  without  interruption,  and  to  pay  a  just  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  their  employes.  Lower  rates  of  duty  than  those  proposed, 
it  is  believed,  will  seriously  cripple  this  industry  or  cx)mpel  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  compensation  paid  to  laborers  employed  therein. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Glove  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  the  United  States,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
conduct  their  business  within  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

Very  respectfully, 

K  M.  CUBTIS, 

M.  0.f  Twenty-second  New  York  District 


To  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  a/nd  Means  of  the  House  o/Bepre- 
sentativeSj  Washington^  2>.  C:     ' 

We,  the  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  leather  gloves,  pray  you  to 
adopt  the  following  tariff  schedule  upon  leather  gloves. 

Gloves  of  all  descriptions  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  leather, 
whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  including  what  is  known  in 
fabrication  as  glove  tranks,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  rates  fixed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  following  specified  kinds  thereof  and  one  dozen  pairs  as 
the  basis.  The  length  stated  to  be  the  extreme  length  when  stretched 
to  the  full  extent. 

Perdoaen 
pain. 

Upon  M  glace  leather  gloves  commercially  known  as  schmaschen,  of  lamb 
or  sheep  origin : 
Ladies'  or  children's : 

14  inches  in  length  or  under «.      $1.50 

Over  14  inches  m  length 2. 50 

Men's  or  cadets' 3. 00 

Upon  all  other  glace  leather  gloves  of  lamb  or  sheep  origin : 
Ladies'  or  childreu's : 

14  inches  in  length  or  under    2.00 

Over  14  inches  in  length 3. 00 

Men's  or  cadets' 4. 00 

Upon  all  glace  leather  gloves  of  kid  or  goat  or  other  origin  except  lamb  or 
sheep: 
Ladies'  or  children's : 

14  inches  in  length  or  under.. 3.00 

Over  14  inches  in  length 4.50 

Men's  or  cadets' 5.00 

Upon  all  leather  gloves  with  exterior  grain  surface  removed,  commercially 
jcnown  as  suede,  castor,  etc.,  of  lamb  or  sheep  origin: 
Ladies'  or  children's : 

17  inches  ornnder 2.00 

Over  17  inches  in  length 3.00 

Ma&'s  or  cadets' 4.00 
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Per  dozen 
pairs. 
Upon  all  other  leather  gloves  with  exterior  grain  surface  removed,  commer- 
cially known  as  suede,  castor,  etc.,  of  kid  or  goat  or  other  origin  except 
lamb  or  sheep : 
Ladies'  or  children's: 

17  inches  in  length  or  under $3. 00 

Over  17  inches  in  length 4.50 

Men's  or  cadets' 7 5. 00 

And  in  addition  to  the  above  rates  there  shall  be  paid: 

Upon  nil  ladies'  or  children's  lined  gloves 1.50 

Upon  all  men's  lined  gloves 1. 00 

Provided^  That  all  gloves  represented  to  be  of  a  kind  or  grade  below  their  actual 
kind  or  grade  shall  pay  additional  duty  of  $5  per  dozen  pairs. 

Unanimously  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Glove  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  the  United  States. 

D.  W.  Campbell, 

Fresident 
M.  L.  North  RUP, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
.  J.  C.  Allen, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 
d.  b.  judson, 
James  Radford, 
George  M.  Place, 
P.  P.  Argbnsinger, 
Lucius  N.  Littauer, 
Members  Executive  Committee. 


Kew  York,  September  13 j  1893. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  yesterday's  date,  I  beg  to  state  that 
with  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  as  examiner  of  leather  gloves  at  this 
port,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  equitably  collect  the  duty 
upon  an  ad  valorem  basis  on  this  commodity,  for  tbe  reason  that  some 
importers  will  undervalue,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  their 
aetual  foreign  market  value.  The  specific  part  of  the  existing  tariff  has 
been  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  it.  The  schedule  you  submit  is 
strictly  specific,  and  in  my  opinion,  simple,  clear  and  collectible. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

B.  0.  Leseur, 
United  States  Examiner. 
Mr.  William  P.  Foster. 

P.  S. — I  think  the  firms  whos«  names  appear  on  the  accompanying 
petition  received  during  the  year  1893,  about  85  per  cent  of  all  the 
leather  gloves  imported  into  this  port. 

E.  C.  L. 


Schmaschen,  14 

Over  14 

Lamb,  14  

Over  14 

Kid,14  

Over  14 

Men'n,  all  kiiuln 

Sad<leii,  L.  or  S.  ori;riii,  17  and  over 
SuMe«,  K.  or  G.  orij^in,  17  and  over 


Average 

valae  per 

dozen. 

1892. 
Specific. 

Ad  valo- 
rem. 

Proposed 
specific. 

Advalo- 

TOCO. 

3.30 
5.00 
4.00 
7.00 
5.00 
O.OU 
0.00 
4.65 
6.00 

1.75 

52.67 
50.00 
66.71 
50.00 
64.04 
60.01) 
70.80 
50.00 
6U.00 

1.50 
2.50 
2.00 
3.-50 
8.00 
4.50 
4.00 
2.00 
8.00 

45.45 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.10 
66.66 
.43 
.50 

2.25 

3.25 

4.25 

Reduo- 
tioo. 


Per  cent 
7.22 


6.71 
'4.64 


4.14 
7.00 
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Offioe  of  the  Board  of  U.  S.  General  Appraisers, 

Nett  YorJc,  S^tmher  19^  1893. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  bave  considered  tbe  glove  scltedule  sabinitted  by  yoa 
for  uiy  examination,  and,  while  I  have  no  opinion  to  oiler  as  to  the 
measure  of  duty  to  be  assessed  upon  gloves,!  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  specific  duties  you  nan^e  are  easily  collectible  and  arc  gen- 
erally a  slight  reduction  upon  tbe  present  tariff.  Upt^n  gloves  of  great 
length,  the  reduction  is  very  considerable. 

My  experience  as  a  general  appraiser  leads  me,  speaking  of  the 
interests  of  domestic  manufacturers,  importers,  and  consumers,  as  well 
as  of  tbe  interests  of  the  Government  revenue,  to  favor  specific  instead 
of  ad  valorem  duties,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  the  glove  schedule. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  B.  WiLKiNSOXy  Jr. 

Mr.  M.  8.  NoRTHRUP,  City. 


New  York,  September  18 j  1893. 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  yours  of  the  16th,  I  enclose  the  calcula- 
tion de^nired. 

The  first  three  lines  wbich  are  specific  under  the  present  tariff  are 
given  exact,  the  others  are  impossible  to  get  exact  and  are  estimated 
as  per  notos  A  and  B.    You  can,  however,  depend  upon  the  estimates 
being  substantially  correct. 
Truly,  yours, 

E.  G.  Lesrub, 
United  States  Examiner. 
M.  S.  NoRTHRUP,  esq. 

Statement  of  duties  collected  on  leather  gloves,  during  189S,  with  propo9ed  raiet  amd  rtdme- 

Hons. 


I>e8cription. 


SchmaAclien,  14  ioclieA  aud  nnder. 

Lamb  14  inchea  aud  under 

Kid,  14  inchca  aud  under 

Siiedtnt  and  nil  over  14  iuchoa  . . . . 
Mc'u'h  glovcfi 


Iteceived. 


Duty. 


Equal  to—  I  Propo?4e<l.  I        Rednetioii. 


Dozeni, 
265,048 
92.052 
200.360 
740,688 
105, 806 


$470,471 

219, 256 

660.225 

1,019,101 

448,943 


Per  dozen. 
$1.77 
2.35 
3.29 
2.59 
4.24 


Per  dozen. 

$1.50 

2.00 

3.00 

*2.30 

t4.00 


Perdogen. 
$.0.27 
.35 
.29 
.29 
.24 


PeretfU, 


u.m 

&81 
11.19 


^Estimated.  The  frreat  bulk  will  come  under  the  nc\r  schedule,  aa  suMe  of  lamb  or  alieep  origin* 
17  incliea  or  under  at  $2.  Tliirty  cents  per  dozen  added  to  total  will  about  cover  the  extra  amount  ool- 
lectcMl  ui»on  all  over  17  inchea,  which  is  a  very  aroall  proportion. 

t£atiinat<;4l.  The  great  bulk  will  come  in  aa  GlaciS  men'n  or  cadeta  of  lamb  or  sheep  oririn  at  $1 
per  dozen,  a  few  Schmaschen  at  $3  per  dozen,  aud  goat  at  $5  per  dozen.  There  are  very  few  men's 
suedes,  80  that  $4  per  dozen  may  be  conaidered  a  fair  average  for  men's  glovea. 

£.  C.  Lksrur, 
United  States  Examiner. 
New  York,  September  18, 1893. 


Treasitry  Department, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  J).  C,  iScptvmbt*^'  20,  1803. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  ciuiuiry  flniveto  ssiy  that,  witliout  eoin- 
iiuMitinp:  upon  thi».  rates  of  duty  specitieil  in  tlu»  proposed  measure 
relative  t)  kidgl  )\\5>,  l.ia  t*:):ivi:i:5*3  I  tli.it  tlie  atlixing  of  Hpedfic  rates 
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with  exterior  fi^ain  surface  removed,  commer- 
:or,  etc.,  of  kid  or  goat  or  other  origin  except 


Per  dozen 
IMun. 


nnder $3.00 

ztli 4.50 

? 5.00 

rates  there  shall  be  paid: 

eu*8  lined  gloves 1.50 

es 1.00 

epresoDted  to  be  of  a  kind  or  grade  below  their  actual 
ional  duty  of  $5  per  dozen  pairs. 

d  and  adopted  by  the  Glove  Manufacturers' 
d  States. 

D.  W.  Campbell, 

President 
M.  L.  North  KUP, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
.  J.  0.  Allen, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 
d.  b.  judson, 
James  Eadford, 
George  M.  Place, 
P.  P.  Argensinger, 
Lucius  N.  Littauer, 
Members  Executive  Committee. 


New  York,  September  13, 1893. 

)  yours  of  yesterday's  date,  I  beg  to  state  that 
een  years  as  examiner  of  leather  gloves  at  this 
t  it  is  impossible  to  equitably  collect  the  duty 
s  on  this  commodity,  for  the  reason  that  some 
e,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  their 
lue.  The  specific  part  of  the  existing  tariff  has 
)ry  part  of  it.  The  schedule  you  submit  is 
ay  opinion,  simple,  clear  and  collectible. 

E.  G.  Leseur, 
United  States  Examiner. 

£R. 

s  whosA  names  api)ear  on  the  accompaujing 
f  the  year  1893,  about  85  per  cent  of  all  the 
into  this  port. 

E.  C.  L. 


Average ,      lan 

^•,'r.r  Specific. 


dozen. 


3.30 
5.00 
4.00 
7.00 
5.00 
O.OU 
«.00 
4.65 
«.00 


1.76 


2.25 


3.25 


4.25 


Ad  valo- 

Proponed 

AdviJo- 

rem. 

specific. 

rem. 

52.67 

1.50 

45.45 

50.00 

2.50 

60.00 

66.71 

2.00 

50.00 

60.00 

3..'V0 

60.00 

64.04 

8.00 

60.00 

60.00 

4.50 

60.10 

70.80 

4.00 

66.66 

60.00 

2.00 

.43 

60.00 

8.00 

.60 

Bedac- 
tion. 


Ptr  cent 
7.22 


«.71 
'4.04 


4.14 
7.00 
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adminisfiBring  the  present  schedule,  which  is  partly  spei^ifie  and  partly 
ad  valorem,  greatly  de^^ire  the  adoption  of  a  strictly  specific  schedule, 
as  in  the  interest  of  a  goml  aduiini>tration  of  the  ciistiims  laws,  and  as 
prevejitive  and  curative  of  the  evils  of  undervaluation,  which  no  sys- 
tem of  reappraisement  has  yet  been  found  adequate  to  eradicate. 

(5)  Because  this.iudustry  has  suffered  tor  many  years  under  the  evils 
of  undervaluation,  arising  from  the  ad  valorem  system,  until  the  act  of 
18*J0,  when  the  partially  specific  schedule  was  established,  under  which 
the  trade  has  revived  and  made  substantial  gains,  as  shown  by  the 
ofticinl  records,  chiefly  because  of  the  easy  administration  of  the  specific 
features  of  the  law. 

(6)  Because  this  schedule  has  been  framed,  after  a  long  consideration 
by  official  experts,  who  have  taken  into  account  the  experiences  of  piuiEt 
years,  not  only  of  the  importers  and  domestic  manufacturers,  but  also 
of  the  officials  of  the  Treasury  and  the  customs  administrative  officers, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  their  recommendation,  in  which  not  only  the 
interests  of  the  importer  and  domestic  manufacturer  are  considered, but 
also  the  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  consumer.  It  is,  there- 
fore, consistent  with  a  sound  public  policy  that  it  be  now  adopted,  and 
thus  put  at  rest  for  the  future  the  vexed  questions  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  divergent  interests  incident  to  the  ad  valorem  system. 

(7)  Because  it  is  approved  by  the  customs  officials,  as  is  shown  by 
the  letter  hereto  api)ended,  and  their  testimony  exhibited  before  the 
previous  Congressional,  investigation  of  the  subject,  as  will  be  found  in 
the  hearings  before  your  committee  of  previous  Congresses.  Our  pres- 
ent eftbrts  for  a  strictly  specific  duty,  therefore,  are  in  line  with  the 
general  policy  earnestly  desired  by  the  customs  officials,  including  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  only  method  by 
which  the  proper  duties  can  be  easily  collected  upon  all  imi)ortatioD$. 
We  also  append  the  petition  for  the  adoption  of  this  schedule,  signed 
by  the  importers  representing  85  per  cent  of  the  total  importations. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  F.  Foster, 
Chairman  of  Olove  Importers'  Committee, 

Representing  the  Importers. 


We,  the  undersigned  importers  of  leather  gloves,  pray  you  to  adopt 
the  following  tariff  schedule  upon  leather  gloves : 

Per  dowB 
pair*. 

Upon  aU  glace  leather  gloveS;  commeroially  known  as  Scbmaschen,  of  lamb 
or  sheep  origin : 
Ladies'  or  children's : 

14  inches  in  length  or  tinder $1.50 

Over  14  inches  m  length 2.50 

Men's  or  cadets 3.00 

Upon  all  other  glace  leather  gloves  of  lamb  or  sheep  origin : 
Ladies'  or  children's : 

14  inches  in  length  or  under 2. 00 

Over  14  inches  in  length 3.00 

Men's  or  cadet«' 4. 00 

Upon  all  glace  leather  gloves  of  kid  or  goat  or  other  origin,  except  lamb  or 
sheep : 
Ladies'  or  children's : 

14  inches  in  length  ornnder 3.00 

Over  14  inches  in  length 4.50 

Men's  or  cadet's 6.00 
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^,  according  to  classes,  is  a  great  im- 
u  pound  rates,  both  as  to  simplicity  of 
lection. 

John  C.  Comstock, 
Chief  Division  of  CuatofM. 


Treasuby  Depabtment, 

Office  op  the  SicRETART, 
ishingtonj  D.  0.,  September  20^  1893. 

at  the  Department  this  morning,  in 
aisement  of  kid  gloves  imported  into 
lor  to  state  that  an  examination  has 
forwarded  from  the  board  of  general 
the  year  1892,  nnder  the  provisions 
LO,  1890,  and  it  is  found  that  circulars 
\2  and  206,  promulgating  such  weekly 
rous  advances  of  ladies  suMe  gloves, 
)  6  francs  per  dozen,  and  from  1  to  7 

liars  is  forwarded  herewith  pv  your 


0.  S.  Hamlin, 
Acting  Secretary. 


resentativeSj 

Washington^  D.  0. 


September  14, 1893. 

leather  gloves  in  the  United  States, 
the  entire  importations,  we  herewith 
'  tariff  rates  upon  leather  gloves  which 
e  instructed  us  to  ask  shall  be  incor- 
Qow  under  consideration,  to  take  the 
entitled  '^An  act  to  reduce  and  eqnal- 
3ther  purposes,'^  approved  October  1, 
the  adoption  of  this  schedule  by  your 

simple  specific  duty  schedule,  which 
ion  and  also  of  unjust  discriminations 
d  valorem  duty  system, 
[deration  and  consultation,  the  import- 
lule  as  equitable  and  just  to  all  con- 
will,  we  believe,  result,  first,  in  an 
therefrom,  arising  from  an  increase  of 
isure  a  reduction  in  the  price  to  the 

I  secure  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  rate 
responding  increase  of  importations, 
.urbance  either  to  the  importing  trade 
:  industry, 
lis,  after  three  years  of  experience  in 
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designation  of  Iamb  and  slieep,  lor  the  reason  that  it  is  inii)osaible  to 
distinguish  between  that  and  what  is  known  as  SGhmiirsGfaeii,  or  in 
England,  slink  skin.  «  What  we  desire  is  that  there  should  be  Imt  one 
rate  of  duty  for  lamb  and  slink  skins  and  sheepskins.  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  sample  of  the  slink  skin  (placing  on  the  table  a  glove  made  of 
the  material.) 
'  Mr.  Patne.  Has  the  revenue  been  increased  in  the  aggregatet 

Mr.  Petskb.  I  think  it  has  under  the  McKinley  tariS 

Mr.  Payne.  And  have  the  prices  remained  the  samet 

Mr.  Peyser.  In  some  cases  they  have  materially  advanced,  in  the 
others  it  is  not  afiected.  They  have  changed  the  intent  of  the  original 
bill  at  the  custom-house. 

Mr.  Payne.  Slink  skin  is  the  term  known  in  the  trade  in  Germany 
and  in  a  great  portion  of  the  United  States  as  weUt 

Mr.  Peyser.  Probably. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  the  skin  of  the  unborn  animal  f 

Mr.  Peyser.  Not  wholly  that.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  that  distinction. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Where  do  you  get  your  material  f 

Mr.  Peyser.  Mostly  in  South  America  and  in  the  Spanish  iRiftnHR. 
Schmarschen  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  per  cent  of  the  skin  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  goods  is  made  from  slink  skinY 

Mr.  Peyser.  Hardly  any.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  in  the 
American  market. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Ton  depend  ui)on  foreign  countries  for  your 
supply! 

Mr.  Peyser.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  class  of  goods. 


TABIFP  ADOPTED  BT  IMPORTERS'  MAY  1,  1803. 

All  glace  sinaschcn  product  of  sheep  and  sheepsldu  gloves: 

Up  to  14  inches $1.00 

From  14  to  20 inches 1.50 

Above  20  inches 2.60 

Lambskin  gloves : 

Up  to  14  inches 1.60 

From  14  to  20  inches 2.60 

Above  20  inches 8.75 

Kid  or  any  other  leather,  not  specified: 

Up  to  14  inches : 2.50 

From  14  to  20  inches 8.75 

Above  20  inches 5.00 

Suede  or  nndrcssed  of  sheepskin  origin : 

Up  to  17  inches 1.00 

From  17  to  20  inches 2.00 

From  20  to  24  inches 8.00 

Above  24  inches 4.00 

Others : 

Up  to  17  inches 2.00 

From  17  to  20  inches 3.00 

From  20  to  24  inches 4.00 

Above  24  inches 5.00 


schednle 
ovea 


At  a  snbseqnent  meeting  of  the  committee  it  was  voted  that  the  above  sche< 
should  apply  to  all  women  and  children's  gloves,  and  that  all  men's  and  cadets'  gl 

of  sheep  origin  shall  pay $2.00 

Of  other  origin,  shall  pay 2.50 

Hen's  Suede — 2.00 
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Per  dozen 
pairs, 
^ith  exterior  grain  snrface  remoyed,  commercially 
ir,  etc.,  of  lamb  ur  sheep  origin:  ■ 

• 

th  or  nnder $2.00 

length 3.00 

-• 4.00 

oves  with  exterior  ffrain  snrface  removed,  commer- 
,  Castor^  etc.,  of  kid  or  goat  or  other  origin,  except 


th  or  nnder 3. 00 

I  length 4.50 

5.00 

hove  lates  there  shall  be  paid: 

lildren's  lined  gloves  ..i 1.50 

gloves 1. 00 

es  represented  to  be  of  a  kind  or  grade  below  their  actual 
ui  additional  duty  of  $5  per  dozen  pairs. 

Webtheimee  &  Co. 

HuaO  SOTHSGHILD. 

And  others. 


Feiday,  September  15^  1893. 

OF  XR.  W.  H.  BUTTT.  KID  GL07B  DCPOXIEB. 

gentlemen  of  the  committee:  I  am  cue  of  the  com- 
tentative  glove  importers  of  New  York.  I  am  one 
m  by  the  glove  importers  to  prepare  a  paper  chang- 
>f  the  number,  three  have  disagreed  with  the  oth- 
y  three  out  of  the  seven  are  not  in  accord  with  us. 
it  down  at  the  same  price  as  lambs'  skins,  $2  a 
:em  rate  would  be  5  francs  a  dozen.  To-day  it  is 
LOO  per  cent  Fourteen  marks  would  represent  50 
le  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Peyser,  that  a  change  ought 

men's  gloves  which  are  imported  at  an  invoice 
I.  The  McKinley  bill  makes  $3.50,  including 
kin,  and  kid.  The  proposition  is  to  make  the 
per  cent,  on  schmarschen  4  per  cent,  and  on  kid  5 
d  m^ke  a  duty  of  at  least  5  per  cent  on  the  whole, 
lufacturing  is  $1  more  than  the  cost  in  Europe. 
1  get  them  here,  that  would  be  all  the  duty  that 

The  present  cost  is  91  for  men's  gloves  alone. 
)  100  per  cent  protection  on  the  cost  of  manufac- 
I  and  America.  If  you  wish  it,  we  will  make  out 
end  it  to  you.  The  other  gentlemen  referred  to 
ig  what  they  have  to  say,  and  it  will  be  presented 


L  PEYSER,  nCPOBTEB  OF  KID  OL0VB8  OT  HEW  TQBK  AHD 
BOSTOE. 

dere  has  been  a  specific  tariff  imx)08ed  on  kid  gloves 

under  three  heads — schmarschen,  lamb,  and  kid. 

L  which  ought  to  be  decided,  and  that  is  as  to  the 
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Women  and  children's  nndressed  gloves :  Per  donn. 

Product  of  sheep — 

Up  to  17  inches $2.00 

Above  17  inches 3.50 

Men's  and  cadet 3.00 

Product  of  all  other  leather — 

Up  to  17  inches 3.00 

Above  17  inches 4.00 

Men's  and  cadet •.  3.50 

All  lined  gloves  90  cents  per  dozen  extra. 

Providcdf  That  all  gloves  represented  to  be  of  a  kind  or  grade  below  this  actual 
kind  or  grade  shall  pay  a  penal  duty  of  $5  per  dozen  pairs. 

Pekkin  Fr^.re8  &  ClX.y 
Henry  M.  Pbtsbb  &.  Compaht, 


Nbw  Yobk,  September  7, 1893. 

SiB:  The  correct  and  just  specific  schedule  for  leather  gloves,  which 
woald  yield  the  largest  possible  revenue  to  the  United  States  and 
which  would  stop  all  undervaluations  and  crooked  work  at  the  apprais- 
or's  store,  would  be  as  follows: 

On  all  leather  gloves,  either  finished  or  partly  made,  that  are  twelve 
inches  or  less  in  length,  $5  per  dozen  pairs.  An  addition  of  50  cents 
per  inch  per  dozen  pairs  for  every  inch  in  length  over  and  above  twelve 
inches.  This  would  cover  the  whole  ground.  Please  put  it  in  your 
schedule  and  you  will  do  the  right  thing  for  the  Government  and  the 
American  glove  trade. 

Tours,  respectfully, 

John  G.  Schbam. 


GliOTES. 


(Panfraph  468.) 

New  York,  September  18, 1893. 

SiB:  We  submit  the  following  for  your  committee's  consideration  in 
passing  upon  the  glove  tariff.  To  insure  the  full  collection  of  duties 
we  favor  a  specific  tariff.  The  young  of  lamb  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Smaschen,  and  in  our  opinion  all  leather  gloves  of 
sheep  or  lamb  origin  should  pay  the  same  duty  as  Schmaschen.  No 
matter  how  high  or  low  you  place  the  tariff,  they  should  pay  alike. 
Real  kid,  which  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  glaceglove  leather, 
should  pay  a  higher  tariff.  All  suedes  (undressed  kids)  should  pay 
the  same  duty,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  their  origin 
when  the  grain  is  removed. 

The  foregoing  all  applies  to  ladies'  kid  gloves,  upon  which  we  recom- 
mend the  present  ruling  of  fourteen  inches  as  the  minimum  tariff,  scaled 
sixteen  and  twenty  inches  and  upwards: 

Importers  seem  a  unit  in  favoring  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  ladies' 
kid  gloves.  Very  few  are  made  in  this  country,  and  any  reasonable 
specific  tariff  will  certainly  prove  a  benefit,  but  the  recommendation  of 
these  same  importers  towards  an  advance  upon  gent's  gloves  must 
appear  very  inconsistent  to  you,  and,  as  we  fancy,  contrary  to  the  fixed 
purpose  of  your  committee.  As  large  glove  manufacturers  at  Glovers- 
ville,  N,  Y.,  we  know  that  the  protection  asked  on  gent's  gloves  is  both 
unnecessary  and  excessive,  and  we  particularly  c^  your  attention  to 
the  following: 
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I 

r  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  $1  per  dozen  on 
present  duty  average  about  $3.50  per  dozen 
ported  w'itliin  a  year).  This  tariff  restricted 
per  and  medium-priced  gent's  goods,  such  as 
ises  could  buy.  We  feel  very  safe  in  saying 
of  these  cheaper  gent's  gloves  the  average 
than  $3  per  dozen. 

rers  of  domestic  leather  gloves  at  Glovers- 
that  the  total  cost  of  labor  upon  a  dozen 
es  is  but  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  dozen  for  cut- 
hing,  sewing,  closing,  embroidering,  laying 
and  machine  labor  performed  thereon — ^in 
t  leather  and  findings  required,  the  sum  of 
making  of  a  dozen  gent's  unlined  gloves  in 
ty.  New  York  State. 

I  investigation  in  many  European  factories 
Austria,  we  know  that  tlie  same  labor  on 
X)  $2.50  per  dozen;  therefore  the  utmost  dif- 
e  cheapest  possible  production  abroad  and 
y  is  $2.50  per  dozen.  The«e  are  the  two 
It  $1.50  specific  on  gent's  goods  would  fully 
IS  the  average).  If  your  committee  should 
's  goods  you  can  be  assured  that  you  have 
fference  of  labor  in  the  two  hemispheres. 
jn  ladies',  children's,  and  gent's  lined  kid 
:ely  25  cents  per  dozen. 

M.  Beebeb  &  Go. 


HATS. 


lUDZ,  DCPOETEB  OF  STRAW  G00B8,  OF  V£W  TOBK, 
H.  Y. 

ent  the  straw  industry.  The  two  largest 
id  I  represent  the  importers  to  show  you 
>ny. 

^ere  40  per  cent  on  straw  hats  and  30  per 
We  want  to  be  protected  against  English 
he  raw  material  be  put  on  the  free  list.  We 
and  the  rates  were  reduced  30  per  cent  on 
)  raw  material.  The  tariff  of  1890  intended 
a1,  but,  instead  of  accomplishing  this,  the 
}d  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  it. 
sessed  at  40.  Some  of  these  goods  which  I 
w,  and  never  will  be,  made  in  this  country, 
he  benefit  of  raw  material,  these  rates  must 
ff. 

w  of  1890  straw  hats  were  thrown  into  the 
iidia  rubber,  with  which  they  have  no  con- 
lat  was  a  striiw  hat;  but  now  it  is  classified 
are  classified  as  articles  of  wood,  because 
The  bamboo  hat  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
sralorem,  because  it  was  a  manufacture  of 
I  b^  ^i^stecU    We  wouI4  like  to  suggest 
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to  you  that  in  the  new  bill  paragi  apb  518  sbonld  be  in  the  flrec  list  It 
provides  for  braids,  plaits,  and  laces.  Yellow  hemp  and  manila  Bhoald 
be  left  out.  Hemp  has  always  gon^in  at  20  per  cent  and  we  have  been 
asked  to  pay  50  x>er  cent.  It  happened  to  be  fashionable  two  years 
ago.  We  sent  for  the  raw  material,  but  it  did  not  come  at  alL  These 
hats  have  never  been  made  in  this  country,  and  why  should  we  pay  a 
tax  of  from  40  to  60  per  centt  Originally  it  was  100  per  cent;  but  the 
last  decision  was  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Perhaps  the  Government  might  want  to  receive  some 
revenue  on  this  article. 

Mr.  ScHMiDZ.  This  is  so  small  an  arti<*le  that  it  gives  but  little  rev- 
enue. This  industry  has  never  been  snlli(*ieiit]y  consulted,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  thing  is  in  a  muddle.  I  think  it  would  be  right  to 
adjust  that;  and,  if  it  is  not  done  now,  we  may  not  have  a  chance  todo 
it  again  in  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  did  not  come  before  the  committee  four  years  ago! 

Mr.  ScHMiDZ.  No,  sir.  We  would  also  ask  you  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  vegetable  substances  in  this  connection.  It  has  been  provided 
for  in  previous  tariffs.  This  [exhibiting  a  straw  hat]  was  classified  at 
90  per  cent.  For  the  next  year  or  two  this  may  be  of  no  consequence, 
as  it  is  out  of  fashion;  but  it  will  be  fashionable  one  of  these  days. 
That  we  want  to  be  put  under  the  head  of  vegetable  substances. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  particular  thing.  Here  is  a  lot  which  we  call 
raw  material  and  which  is  imported  in  large  quantities.  These  two 
gentlemen  present  are  the  only  manufacturers  who  finish  a  hat  like  this 
one  which  I  now  show  you.  This  hat  is  imported  at  30  per  cent.  We 
do  not  think  that  these  factories  which  have  spent  from  $100,000  to 
(150,000  of  labor  for  this  hat  should  have  comx^etition  by  the  im]K>rta- 
tion  of  $100,000  worth  of  these  hats  which  are  made  in  Europe.  We 
imjwrt  that  too;  so  we  ought  to  be  favoring  the  duty  on  this.  It  is 
necessary  to  put  this  on  the  free  list  as  raw  material.  This  hat  can  not 
be  made  in  any  other  place  in  the  world  than  Tuscany.  We  want  that 
put  on  the  free  list,  because  these  plants  are  employing  from  1,000  to 
16,000  people. 

They  should  have  the  benefit  of  this.  The  labor  cost  abroad  is  50  to 
75  cents  a  dozen ;  and  here  it  is  $1 .75  to  $2  a  dozen.  Nobody  is  opposed 
to  this,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  much  difference,  because  we  can 
not  tell  how  much  duty  was  paid  on  it  in  the  last  two  years.  Four  or 
five  years  ago  the  whole  revenue  from  these  goods  was  $150,000  to 
$250,000. 

We  ask  for  a  little  change  in  the  present  tariff  paragraph  460,  which 
is  under  the  head  of  *'  felt  sind  India  rubber.''  We  ask  you  to  put  straw 
hats  under  a  special  paragraph.  The  i)aragraph  in  reference  to  hats 
and  bonnets  for  women  and  children  should  be  more  specific  in  order 
to  settle  litigation. 

These  two  hats  [indicatinglcome  under  the  same  duty,  30  per  cent. 
They  are  finished  in  Italy.  We  finish  these  hats,  and  we  want  to  be 
protected  from  the  cheap  labor  of  finishing  in  Italy.  I  think  we  ask 
only  what  is  reasonable,  and  nobody  will  object.  The  question  of  rev- 
enue has  hardly  anything  to  do  \iith  it.  There  are  some  fancy  lots  of 
hats  here  which  come  in  free.  Nothing  that  we  manufacture  is  braided 
in  this  country.  There  are  no  plaits  or  fancy  goods  of  any  kind  which 
come  under  that  head.  The  plaits  are  made  in  China,  but  not  in  this 
country.  There  is  a  braided  hat  which  previous  to  1883  came  in  under 
30  per  cent.  After  1883  it  came  in  under  20  per  cent,  and  now  it  is  on 
the  free  list.  By  reason  of  its  construction  it  came  under  a  different 
paragraph^  and  varied  anj  ^  40  per  ceut  to  100  per  cent. 
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Tariff  of  1890.    No  460: 

Manafaotares  of  bone,  chip,  grass, 
horn,  India  rubber,  palm  leaf,  straw, 
weeds,  or  whaU  bone,  or  of  which  these 
snbstances  or  either  of  them  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value  not 
especially  provided  for  in  this  act,  30 
per  cent. 


We  propose  for  new  tariff: 

Bonnets,  hats,  hoods,  and  fla^,  for 
men,  women  and  children,  composed  of 
chip,  grass,  palm  loaf,  willow,  straw, 
bamboo,  or  any  other  vegetable  sub- 
stance, hair^  or  of  which  either  of  these 
sul>8tancos  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  or  of  other  material  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  30  per  cent. 


BRAIDS. 


Tariff  Qf  1890.    No.  518. 

Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  similar  manu- 
factures composed  of  straw,  chip,  (^ass, 
palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan  suitable 
for  making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets, 
and  hoods,  iree. 


We  propose  for  new  tariff: 

Braids,  plaits,  laces^  and  similar  manu- 
factures composed  of,  or  of  which  either 
of  the  following  substanccH  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  straw, 
chip^  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  hemp  or 
manilla,  or  any  other  vegetable  substance, 
or  of  hair  suitable  for  making  or  orna- 
menting hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  hand- 
plaited  bodies  of  straw,  the  particular 
produce  of  Italy  and  known  in  trade  as 
•'Leghorns,"  suitable  only  for  being 
shaped  and  finished  into  hats,  flats,  bon- 
nets, and  hoods  for  women  and  children 
(the  same  hats  and  flats  if  imported 
shaped  and  finished,  to  pay  30  per  cent), 
free. 


HARNESS. 


(Paragraph  Ittl.) 

< 

Sra :  We  arc  iuBtructed  by  the  Ketail  Ilarness-Makers'  Protective 
Associatiou,  which  met  in  convention  at  the  city  of  Chicago  on  the  15th 
of  August,  to  address  you  in  reference  to  the  tarift'  on  harness  and 
other  goods  in  our  trade,  which  we  think  is  unjustly  dealt  with  in  the 
matter  of  duties. 

The  first  item  to  which  we  would  call  your  honorable  attention  is  the 
duty  on  harness.  Granting,  that  as  we  Jire  informed  by  correspondence 
from  the  customs,  that  no  harness  is  brought  in  at  a  less  duty  than  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  this  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  those  of  us  manu- 
facturing a  •first-class  article  to  compete  with  the  foreign  makers,  as 
we  have  to  pay  three  times  the  wages,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  harness.  Our  mountings  cost  50  per  cent  more  than 
either  the  English  or  French  harness-makers  have  to  pay,  and  our 
leather,  which  is  the  smallest  component  part  of  a  harness  (not  the 
largest,  as  the  customs  suppose  it  is),  costs  50  per  cent  also  more  than 
the  foreign  makers  above  mentioned. 

The  second  article,  to  which  we  would  call  your  attention,  is  that  of 
saddles,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  we  are  compelled  to  use  imported 
goods,  such  as  serges,  on  which  the  duty  is  45  and  50,  making  95  per 
cent  duty;  worsted  web  for  saddle  girths,  on  which  we  pay  50  and  60 
or  120  per  cent,  and  hogskins  20  per  cent;  straining  web  (linen),  35 
per  cent.  On  the  top  of  all  this  we  have  to  pay  three  times  as  muc;h 
for  making,  and  then  our  men  are  no  better  off  than  their  fellow-crafts- 
men on  the  other  side,  as  the  matter  of  rent  is,  at  the  least,  three  or 

T  H 75 
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four  times  as  high;  for  instance,  our  men  have  to  pay  .from  $12.00  to 
$16.00  per  month  in  advance,  whereas  the  same  men  pay  ou  the  other 
side  38.  6d.  to  4«.  per  week  for  their  little  house.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  ask  you,  gentlemen,  how  we  can  compete  with  harness  and 
saddles  coming  into  this  country  at  the  foregoing  duties  f  A  glance  at 
the  figures  will  show  you  tliat  we  actually  pay  on  an  average  double  on 
our  raw  material  (which  we  can  not  get  made  here)  than  is  paid  on  the 
goods  ready  made  for  the  market. 

Another  illustration  of  the  injustice  of  the  present  tariff,  or  rather 
the  tariff  under  which  our  goods  are  brought  in  (as  there  is  uo  mention 
of  our  trade  in  the  McKinley  bill)  is,  for  instance,  the  mountings,  which 
is  part  of  our  raw  material,  is  45  j)ev  cent,  and  yet  made  up  into  har- 
ness ready  for  the  market,  requiring  no  labor,  is  35  per  cent;  this  we 
think  unjust  and  unfair. 

There  is  another  injustice  which  is  commonly  practiced  not  only  by 
private  individuals  but  by  importers  also;  that  is,  of  having  new  har- 
ness and  saddles  used  on  the  other  side  after  purchasing  and  then 
bring  them  in  as  personal  property  in  one  case  and  as  second  hand  in 
the  other.  This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  grievances  we  wish  to  submit 
to  your  honorable  board,  as  we  feel  that  these  and  other  things,  includ- 
ing the  keen  comx)etition  in  trade,  which  has  brought  what  should  be  other- 
wise a  profitable  trade  down  to  such  a  low  level  that  neither  employes 
or  employers  c^n  make  a  fair  livelihood  in  comparison  with  other 
craftsmen  requiring  the  same  amount  of  capital  and  mechanical  skill ; 
and  we  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  trade  that  requires  more 
skill  and  attention  to  make  it  successful,  and  which  takes  longer  to 
become  proficient  in  its  manufacture;  and  as  our  business  is  supx)orted 
only  by  the  most  wealthy,  to  whose  tastes  we  have  to  cater,  we  think 
our  home  manufactures  should  be  better  protected.  In  proof  of  the 
above  there  is  now  three  imiwrting  houses  in  New  York  City  alone  that 
is  doing  more  business  than  twenty  of  the  leading  harness-makers  of 
the  same  city;  and  we  submit  the  following  table  of  duties,  which  we 
trust  your  honorable  board  will  give  due  consideration  and  thought, 
and  enable  those  of  us  who  have  now  10, 20,  or  30  men  to  employ  three 
times  that  number: 

IlaTDess per  cent..  75 

Saddles do 75 

Saddlery  hardware do 30 

All  leathers  as  dow do 20 

Serges u<l  valorem  (no  weight  duty)..  35 

Worsted  girth  webs do 35 

All  kinds  of  compositions do....  ^ 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  we  remain. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  J.  IStillings. 

KOBEBT  CURRIE. 

White  &  KsBft. 
Wood  Gibson. 
Andrew  Hall  ad  ay. 
Edward  Bach. 
New  York,  September  U^  1893. 
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(Paragraph  461.) 
[New  Yot\  Jonrnoymen  Saddle  and  HarneM-malien'  Aaaooiation,  office  lUflSast  Thirteeotli  street.] 

Septembeb  17,  1893. 

Sib  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  above  association,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  expression  to  the  views  of  our  trade  on  the  discussion  of  the 
tariff  now  pending  before  your  committee,  we,  the  undersigned,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  present  to  your  committee  the  following  as 
the  evils  of  the  present  tariff  laws  and  the  remedies  to  be  applied  in 
future  legislation.  The  present  tariff  laws  as  regards  saddles  and 
harness  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  are,  to  say  the  least,  very 
ambiguous  and  diflScult  of  proper  construction.  We  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  section  4,  tariff*  laws,  1890 : 

AD  VALOREM  DUTIES  ON  UNENUMERATRD  ARTICLES. 

Sec.  4.  That  there  shaU  be  leyied,  coUected,  and  paid  on  the  importation  of  all 
raw  or  immannfactnred  articles,  not  enamerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  a  dii^ 
of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  and  on  all  articles  maunfactured,  in  whole  or  in  par  t^ 
not  provided  for  in  this  act,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Now,  we  are  morally  certain  that  the  major  portion  of  the  harness 
coming  into  this  country  come  in  under  the  latter  part  of  the  above 
clause  at  20  per  cent  instead  of  35  per  cent,  which  is  the  duty  on  manu- 
factured harness.  Importers  have  a  very  happy  way  of  importing  har- 
ness in  unfinished  parts,  thereby  evading  ^11  duty,  when  all  that  is 
necessary  to  completely  finish  it  is  to  punch  holes  and  buckle  the  parts 
together.  Even  if  the  full  duty  of  36  per  cent  were  levied  and  collected 
it  would  not  afford  adequate  protection  to  American  labor  as  against 
the  poorly  paid  labor  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  now  employed 
in  the  large  saddle  and  harness  manufactories  of  Walsall,  Birmingham, 
and  other  European  cities  which  manufacture  expressly  for  the  Ameri- 
can market.  Your  petitioners  would  further  respectfully  suggest  that, 
since  the  importation  of  saddlery  and  harness  has  assumed  such  vast 
proportions,  your  committee  would  bestow  on  it  the  attention  such 
an  important  industry  deserves  and  have  one  uniform  duty  on  all  sad- 
dles and  harness  imported  in  whole  or  in  part,  so  that  every  American 
workingman  and  manufacturer  when  he  take«  a  copy  of  your  new  tariff 
laws  in  his  hand  he  knows  the  duty  paid  on  all  articles  against  which 
he  has  to  compete,  and  the  higher  the  duty  on  saddles  and  harness  the 
better  for  the  American  harness-maker. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

John  Meehan, 

Chairman. 

R.  Z.  GOUGH, 

Secretary, 
Patrick  G.  Crane, 
Wm.  K.  Hazel, 
Chas.  a.  Thomas, 

Committee. 
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t  MM.  OnO  ODDAV,  OT  41  SR  9TMX 

I  beg  to  draw  your  atte&ticm  to 
r  piano  and  organ  keys. 

ITDBT,  mnUlIUPAOTITSED, 

t  ahrays  imported  in  whole  tnsl 
lUng  and  oarrying  to  the  oo&at,  I 
>  the  hollow  parts  for  omamentE 

of  the  Ivory  workers  require  dif 
irad  In  logs,  or,  in  other  words,  tt 
a  stdid  pieces,  amre  separately, 
w  axe  lued  here  mostly  by  brush 
me  and  umbrella  handles,  and  1 
Into  bilUaid  balls,  ete. 
iff  has  been  in  exutence  sooh  rai 
ity  as  "  iv^r,  and  vegetable  ivory 
called  Ho^nley  bill  in  the  free  I 
rase  "ivory  and  vegetable  ivory, 
itored"  was  naed,  and  the  cnstoi 
noh  logs  of  ivory  oertainly  ongh 
y  erade,  with  th4  original  bark 
*ft  yet  they  were  bonnd  to  iuter 
iing  and  call  them  datiable  at  iO 
as  ^  lv<ny,  becanse  the  cross  cut 
rhioh  franiad  the  AtcKinley  bill  n 
t  elMtue.  What  th«y  meant  to  <x 
'  ftnUbed  kalfo  handles,  pistol  1 
Air  then  was  nooeoesBacy  becan« 
Jna  fiiejeotting  of  the  ivory  leii] 
MTe  the  bark  txtbe  task  intact. 
r'B- attention  was  drawn  to  the 

and  he  promised  that  the  dansc 

not  to  affeot  these  omde  piecee 
rerlooked.  In  substantiation  of 
ommonloation  received  from  the  l 
nooB  wording  was  pnt  into  the  i 
it  was  never  evrai  their  intentit 
ide  pieces. 

Ton  say  this  is  mano&ctured  in 

Ssir;  that  pays  a  dnty  of  40  pe 
worked  up. 
'onr  oontentaon  is  that  it  is  tav 

*"^ 

eSjSfr. 

Eow  does  that  affect  ivoryt 

ua  not  throngh  yet.   IwillreadI 

adToeated  thu  nuse,  if  yon  wish : 
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New  TdRK,  JlsfiiMry  10, 1891. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  yonr  inqniry,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  we  snggested  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  the  phrase  "Ivory  and 
vegetable  ivory,  not  sawed,  cut,  or  otherwise  manufactured/'  for  raw  ivory,  in  order 
to  exclude  any  possible  free  admiHsion  of  ivory  piano  keys,  knife  handles,  and,  in 
fact,  any  ivory  cut  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  but  we  certainly  did  not  mean  to  ask 
for  any  duty  upon  ivory  cut  across  only  into  pieces  on  which  the  outride  bark  or 
enamel  of  the  tusk  has  been  preserved  intact  around  its  whole  circumference,  and 
have  no  objection  to  the  continued  A:ee  entry  of  such. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Arnold,  Cheney  &  Co. 

Mr.  Otto  Gkrdau. 

Fnrthennore,  no  business  firm  in  the  United  States  has  been  or 
coald  be  benefited  by  it,  becaase  the  importation  of  these  pieces  does 
not  conflict  with  the  business  of  any  American  firm,  but,  to  the  con- 
trary, is  of  necessity  to  all  the  small  ivory- turners.  No  one  can  con- 
tend that  any  plausible  reason  existed  then  or  does  now  to  warrant  a 
duty  on  such  crude  ivory,  but  uuder  the  present  ambiguous  phrase  it 
might  even  be  claimed  that  whole  tusks  are  dutiable  because  an  ax 
ib  used  to  cut  them  from  the  skull,  and  if  a  like  wording  were  used  for 
lumber,  trees  cut  from  the  root  would  probably  be  dutiable  as  manu- 
factured lumber. 

I  therefore  request  that  the  wording  for  raw  ivory  is  made  intelli- 
gent, and  that  it  is  admitted  free  of  duty  by  the  same  plain  clause 
which  has  been  used  in  every  other  tariff,  viz,  "  Ivory  and  vegetable 
ivory,  unmanufactured,''  free,  or  as  *^  Ivory  and  vegetable  ivory  not 
sawed  lengthwise  and  unmanufactured,"  free. 

rVOBY  FOB  PIANO  AND  OBOAN  KEYS. 

This  is  manufactured  by  only  three  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  manufacturers  of  this  article  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  but  even  under  the  old  rate  of  30  per  cent  none  but  one 
German  firm  could  ever  be  induced  to  try  this  market.  In  spite  of  the 
rate  of  30  per  cent  being  as  good  as  prohibitive,  the  McKinley  bill 
raised  the  duty  on  it  another  10  per  cent,  making  it  40  per  cent. 

Two  of  these  manufacturers  had  an  argument  in  the  newspapers  over 
their  own  signatures  about  the  tariff,  as  per  inclosed  clipping.  You 
will  see  from  it  that  one  of  them  states  himself  that  10  per  cent  is 
quite  enough  protection  on  this  article,  and  I  request  that  the  prohibi- 
tion is  removed  and  that  a  fair  rate  of  duty,  permitting  some  competi- 
tion, is  placed  upon  ivory  for  piano  and  organ  keys. 

Office  of  Pratt,  Bead  &.  Co., 

Deep  River,  Ocioher  SO,  1892, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Era : 

Sir  :  The  people  of  Deep  River,  by  their  cordial  interest  in  the  snccess  of  this  com- 
pany, have  shown  me  so  i)lainly  their  appreciation  of  its  value  to  the  town  that  I 
venture  to  call  attention  to  their  opportunity  at  the  coming  election  to  decide 
whether  the  business  shall  increase  or  decrease.  The  special  reason  for  my  writing 
is  the  statement  made  at  the  Democratic  headquarters  that  the  manager  of  this 
company  favors  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  effect  of  such  a  statement, 
and  no  doubt  its  intended  effect,  being  to  create  the  impression  that  the  success  of 
that  party  was  expected  to  help  the  company.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth  than  such  a  notion.  On  the  contrary,  no  one  can  realize  better  than  myself 
the  serious  danger  to  this  business  which  would  result  at  this  time  from  Democratic 
success. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  expectation  in  preceding  campaigns  as  to  the  changes 
which  the  Democrats  would  make  if  they  secured  control  of  national  affairs,  that. 
party y  in  the  present  campaign,  is  absolutely  committed  to  the  principle  of  ^'  a  tariff 
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for  reyenne  only.''  At  tbe  national  convention  the  conserratiTe  planks  referring  to 
tariff  reform  were  struck  out  from  tbe  party's  platform  and  an  explicit  dedaratioii 
inserted  in  favor  of  this  free-trade  docmne.  Tne  advocates  of  tree  trade  have  eon- 
trol  of  the  party's  tariff  policy,  and  the  tariff  which  they  will  enact,  if  the  Democrats 
get  control  of  the  Qovernment,  will  be  based  on  free-trade  lines  and  opposed  to  a 
protective  system.  That  is  the  line  on  which  the;^^  are  fighting  this  campaign,  and 
no  one  who  has  not  taken  part,  as  I  have,  in  shaping  tariff  legislation  in  Washing- 
ton can  appreciate  the  vigor  with  which  the  McKinley  act  wiU  be  torn  in  pieceslf 
the  Democrats  win.  The  lobbies  of  the  Capitol  will  swarm  with  the  representatives 
of  foreign  manufacturers,  whose  business  depends  upon  the  repeal  of  the  present 
duties,  and  the  agent  of  the  German  ivorv-cntters  will  be  amonff  the  foremost.  With 
a  Democratic  President  and  a  majority  in  Congress  hostile  to  tne  protective  system, 
the  duty  on  manufactures  of  ivory  will  be  reduced  (10  per  cent  is  the  rate  they  ask) 
and  German  ivory  will  flood  the  market.  Most  piano-makers  are  Germans,  and 
easily  induced  to  bu^  ivory  ttom  German  houses.  As  wa^es  at  Hambnrg  are  about 
one-flfth  as  high  as  m  Deep  River  and  the  raw  material  is  cheaper  there  than  here, 
one  can  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  hold  our  business  if  exposed  to  competition  with 
them. 

Under  the  encouragement  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  on  the  contrary,  the  business  of 
this  company  is  steadily  gaining.  The  ^ay  roll,  for  example,  the  fund  that  is  paid 
into  the  town,  has  increased  18  per  cent  in  the  past  two  years,  and  is  still  gaining. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  one  has  at  heart  the  success  of  this  company,  it  is  his  duty  at 
the  next  election  so  to  cost  his  vote  as  to  prevent  a  change  in  the  present  tariff. 

If  the  people  of  Deep  River  wish  a  prosperous  business  continued  here  they  can 
contribute  to  that  end.  If  they  wish  to  see  this  business  crippled,  the  pay  roll  cut 
down,  and  our  workmen  discharged,  they  can  contribute  to  that  end.  If  they  aid 
the  Democratic  party  to  return  to  power  on  the  tariff  issue,  they  inflict  on  their  own 
home  industry  an  ii]gury  which  will  be  felt  flrst  of  all  by  themselves. 

There  should  be  no  mistake  in  Deep  River  as  to  which  party  in  this  election  is  the 
friend  of  Pratt,  Rea<l  &  Co. 
You^,  respectfully, 

George  L.  Chenbt, 

General  Managet. 

TJ  South  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  October  £5. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Era: 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Having  read  very  attentively  the  communication  of  Mr.  Geor;ee  L. 
Cheney,  general  manager  of  Pratt,  Read  &,  Co.,  published  in  the  Deep  River  New 
Era  of  2l8t  instant,  I  would  state  the  following  mcts  in  relation  to  the  business  of 
manufacturing  ivory  goods  in  this  country : 

The  tariff  last  in  operation  previous  to  the  McKinley  bill  levied  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  upon  piano  forte  ivory  and  of  36  per  cent  on  ivory  combs.  The  Mills  bill  aid 
not  change  these  percentages,  I  am  informed. 

The  McKinley  bill  levies  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  upon  all  sawed  ivory,  thus  raising 
the  duty  upon  pianoforte  ivory  10  per  cent  and  upon  ivory  combs  5  per  cent. 

The  entire  amount  paid  for  labor  in  the  United  States  upon  a  set  of  pianoforte 
ivory  is  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  ivory,  and  on  ivory  combs  not 
over  12^  per  cent,  so  that  the  10  per  cent  which  Mr.  Cheney  mentions  as  the  lowest 
rate  the  foreign  manufacturer  asks  would  cover  the  entire  amount  paid  in  this  coun- 
try for  labor  upon  pianoforte  ivory  and  nearly  the  whole  amount  upon  combs. 

Some  years  since  a  gentleman  of  large  business  ability  and  experience  called,  in 
my  behalf,  on  the  principal  manufacturers  of  ivory  in  Genuany,  and  I  believe  in 
the  world,  and  was  courteously  shown  everything  except  the  bleaching  process. 
From  bis  report  t-o  me  I  have  ever  since  believed  that  the  labor  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing piano  ivory  and  combs  in  the  town  of  Essex  was  smaller  than  it  was  in  the  estab- 
lishment which  the  gentleman  visited. 

I  have  no  fear  that  the  company  of  which  I  am  the  treasurer  would  lose  any  of 
its  business  under  absolute  free  trade.  If  other  companies  lost  theirs,  we  should 
expect  to  acquire  it. 

In  respect  to  the  relative  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  the  United  States  and  at 
Hamburf^,  I  believe  that  raw  ivory  is  about  one  cent  per  pound  cheaper  there  than 
here,  owing  to  the  freight  and  insurance  being  so  much  less  to  Hamburg  from  the 
African  coast  than  to  New  York  or  Boston;  1>ut  more  than  this  saving  would  hove 
to  be  paid  out  on  the  transportation  of  the  manufactured  article  to  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  assure  Mr.  Cheney  that  under  the  secret-ballot  ac^ 
of  Connecticut  he  can,  without  in  anywise  endaii^zcring  his  business  interest,  safely 
cast  his  vote  from  conscientious  motives,  and  not  at  the  dictation  of  any  corporation* 
Yours,  truly, 

George  Ropes. 
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Mr.  Hopkins.  Have  yon  any  facts  or  fignres  with  you  that  wonld 
show  it  wonld  be  prudent  or  wise  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  pianoforte 
ivory  from  40  per  cent  to  10  per  cent! 

Mr.  Gebdau.  There  is  not  5  per  cent  imiK)rted  now.  When  there 
is  95  per  cent  imported  there  ought  to  be  some  competition.  We  desire 
some  competition,  which  is  now  x)rohib]ted. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why  do  you  put  it  at  10  per  cent! 

Mr.  Gebdau.  Because  it  is  an  ivory  costing  $2  or  $3  a  pound,  a  very 
expensive  article,  because  you  see  there  is  no  work  done  to  it  except 
as  it  leaves  the  saw.  Afterwards  it  is  completed,  but  it  is  not  polished 
at  all.  If  you  put  10  per  cent  upon  an  article  on  which  nothing  has 
been  done  after  it  leaves  the  saw  I  call  it  enough.  I  think  the  10  per 
cent  will  fiilly  cover  the  ditt'erence  in  the  wages. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  call  attention  to.  If  you  let  this  phrase  remain 
it  is  an  error;  it  is  a  mistake.  Mbj. McKinley  promised  me  at  the  time 
he  would  see  it  was  corrected,  but  it  was  rushed  through  and  the 
change  was  never  made. 


COCOA  MATTIKG  AND  MATS. 

(Pftniynpli  404.) 

The  undersigned,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  cocoa  matting  and 
mats  in  the  United  States,  respectftilly  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the 
present  high  taritf  on  cocoa  or  coir  matting  or  mats,  and  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  following  facts,  viz: 

The  McKinley  bill  is  the  first  tariff  bill  that  has  ever  provided  spe- 
cifically for  cocoa  matting  and  mats.  The  former  tariff,  which  was  in 
existence  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  reads  under  Schedule  N,  sun- 
dries: ^'  Floor  matting  and  floor  mats  exclusively  of  vegetable  substan- 
ces, 20  per  cent  ad  valorem.'^ 

This  was  equivalent  to  about  $2  a  roll  on  each  roll  of  50  yards  of 
coir  matting  one  yard  wide,  which  is  equal  to  a  specific  duty  of  4 
cents  per  square  yard.  Under  the  present  McKinley  tariff  we  are  pay- 
ing a  specific  duty  of  12  cents  per  square  yard  for  matting,  which  is 
equal  to  GO  per  cent  ad  valorem,  an  advance  of  three  times  the  former 
rate. 

Upon  mats  prior  to  the  McKinley  bill  we  paid  20  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, equal  to  l^ftfo  cents  per  square  foot.  The  present  (McKinley)  tar- 
iff* advanced  this  to  8  cents  per  square  foot,  an  advance  equal  to  a  duty 
of  100  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  five  times  the  former  rate. 

Ux)on  matting,  the  present  specific  duty  of  12  cents  per  square  yard 
is  equal  to  an  s^  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent.  Upon  mat«  the  present 
specific  duty  of  8  cents  per  square  foot  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  100  per  cent. 

As  the  largest  American  manufacturers,  whose  capital  is  invested  in 
this  country,  we  feel  qualified  to  address  you  on  this  subject. 

We  employ  upwards  of  200  men  at  our  factory  in  Brooklyn,  E.  D., 
N.  Y.  No  other  manufacturers  employ  to  exceccl  (as  we  are  informed) 
more  than  one-half  this  number. 

The  imported  matting  does  not  compete  with  the  domestic.  It  is  a 
high  grade,  handmade,  fancy  article,  more  expensive  than  American 
goods.  The  price  of  the  imported  article  principally  sold  here,  but  in 
limited  quantities,  is  about  70  cents  a  yard ;  the  average  of  the  domes- 
tic article  principally  and  very  largely  sold  here  is  50  cents  a  yard. 

The  laboi*  involved  in  the  manufiu3ture  of  imyort^  mfl.ttMx^%Bi.^"8a5i^ 
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iHequivalenttolessthan  the  work  of  eight  workmen.  •  Thns^  to  protect  ruo 
work  of  eiglit  workmen,  who  do  not  and  ean  not  make  similar  expensive 
and  handmade  articles,  the  tariff  was  increased  on  cocoa  matting  from 
20  ])er  c^nt  ad  valorem  or  4  cents  per  sqaare  yard  to  12  cent-s  per  square 
yard,  or  an  ef]uivalent  of  60  i>er  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  mat«  from  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  or  l/^jj^^  cents  per  square  foot  to  8  cents  j>eT  square 
foot,  or  an  equivalent  of  100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  enormous 
increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  has  had  the  effect  of  largely  reducing  the 
sale  of  the  imported  goods,  and  has  not  helped  the  sale  of  domestic  goods 
at  all.  We  do  not  understand  why  such  a  prohibitory  duty  was  put  on 
these  goods  in  the  McKinley  bill,  as  it  was  certainlyuuuecessary  for  the 
protection  of  American  manufacturers.  The  only  way  we  can  account 
for  it  is  that  our  com]>etitors  wished  to  exclude  these  imported  articles 
altogether,  which,  although  they  did  not  compete  with  them,  they  may 
have  thought  the  exclusion  of  them  would  increai^ie  their  sales  by  com- 
pelling purchasers  to  t;Ake  the  chea]>er  American  article. 

For  many  years  the  demand  for  the  imported  goods  has  gradually 
diminished,  and  for  several  years  prior  to  the  i)resent  (McKinley)  tariff 
bill  we  had  not  sold  more  than  one-third  the  quantity  of  imported  cocoa 
matting  and  mats  that  we  did  in  former  years,  and  since  the  passage 
of  the  McKinley  bill  our  sales  have  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
fear,  if  a  change  is  not  made  at  once,  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  give 
up  this  part  of  cmr  business  (which  we  have  conducted  in  this  country 
for  upwards  of  forty  years)  entirely. 

The  only  matting  that  we  import  is  a  high  grade  and  high-priced 
fancy  article  made  of  pecMiliar  yarn  that  is  worked  by  hand  and  is  not 
made  in  this  country,  and  does  not  compete  with  domestic  goods. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  the  rat«  of  duty  be  put  back 
where  it  was  before  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  to  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  cocoa  or  coir  matting  and  mats,  or,  if  a  si>ecific  duty 
is  decided  upon,  that  it  be  made  ecjuivalent  to  the  above  ad  valorem, 
viz.  If  cents  jier  square  foot  on  mats,  and  4  cents  per  square  yard  on 
matting. 

DANAon  &  Smail. 


Brooklyn,  September  17 j  1893. 

Srns:  On  behalf  of  ray  fellow- workiugnien  of  the  cocoa  mats  and 
matting  industry  I  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  appeal  to  you  to 
allow  the  present  rate  of  duty  <m  imported  mats  and  matting  to  remain 
as  it  is,  viz,  8  cents  a  square  foot  on  mats  and  12  cents  a  square  yard 
on  matting.  This  rate  was  granted  us  after  we  had  fully  shown  the 
horrid  evil  of  the  coolie  labor  (of  India)  products  being  permitted  to 
be  plac<Ml  on  our  market  at  such  a  ruinous  rate  that  it  was  im[>o8sibIe 
for  our  employers  to  compete  with  them.  The  result  of  the  present 
rate  is  that  much  of  the  poor  grades  are  not  imported,  but  the  better 
grades  are,  because  the  profit  is  very  large,  owing  to  the  trifling  cost 
of  labor  in  India,  which  is  from  3  to  0  cents  a  day. 

Thecompetiti<m  between  the  American  manufacturers  is  so  sharp  for 
years  that  five  of  them  were  obliged  to  give  uj)  the  business,  and  those 
who  continue  on  are  discouraged  by  the  condition  of  their  trade,  which 
is  half  ruined  by  our  degrading  home  evil,  convict  la])or. 

Hoping  you  will  grant  <mr  request  of  allowing  the  present  rat«  to 
stand, 

I  remain,  respectfully, 
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PIPES. 

(Panffrsph  46S.) 

Philadelphia,  September  31  y  1893. 

»proa<;bing  tariff  legislation,  we  the  under- 
uploy^s  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  briar 
«,  do  hereby  most  respectfully  and  earnestly 
ion  whatsoever  in  the  present  rate  of  duty 
s  barely  protected,  and  we  beg  to  submit  the 
convince  you  that  our  request  is  entirely 
r  kind  consideration. 

[)ete  with  pauper  and  prison  labor,  largely 
manufacture  in  Europe. 
I  xVustria,  wood  pipes  are  made  in  enormous 
nto  this  country,  and  the  wages  workmen 
0  to  i6  per  week,  whereas,  the  workmen  in 
n  87  to  $20  per  week  at  wood-pipe  making, 
tariff  of  70  per  cent  ad  valorem  we  are  not 
:h  them  on  many  styles  of  pipes  that  come 
the  custom  returns  will  show, 
any  reduction  in  the  present  rate  will  be  a 
the  wages  of  thousands  of  skilled  workmen 
idirectly  connected  with  the  trade,  such  as 
>olishers,  workers  in  horn,  amber,  and  many 
cloyed  in  digging,  carting,  and  freighting  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

Q  the  name  of  our  fellow-workmen,  to  use 
.he  preservation  of  the  present  tariff  rate  on 


ours. 


Edward  P.  Flaog, 

No.  991  MarsfMll  Street 
John  C.  Wiestenbeeg, 

344  Whartan  Street. 


[BREL.T.A  STICKS. 

(ParagTApk  471.) 

New  York,  September  22j  1^93. 

finished  sticks  for  umbrellas  and  parasols, 
thatthe  presentrate  of  35  per  cent and50per 
lined,  for  the  reason  that  manufacturers  of 
iity  suffering  considerably  from  competition 
ly  from  Austria  and  different  parts  of  Ger- 
1  of  a  small  percentage  of  high-pricetl  sticks, 
V  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  the  finished 
eknowledged  fact  that  such  labor  is  much 

Eur(^)e  named  above  than  in  this  country, 
rotoctive  duty  as  heretofore,  whicU  in  our 
rom  being  crippled. 

Edw^  Benkeohe. 
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Bing,  8.  B.,  hope 661 

Bisselly  A.  F.^dyewoodfl  28 

Blabon,  George  W.,  oilcloth 826 

Blair,  George  W.,  fliut  and  lime  gloss 175 

Blaise,  Patrick,  hops 6© 

Blake,  W.  V.,  earthenware 103 

Blom,  Alfred,  mirror  plates 212 

Blnmenthal,  Gustavo,  buttons 1088 

Bodine,  Frank  L.,  window  and  bottle  glass 183 

Borger,  W.  A.,Bilk  goods 1026 

Bortz,  John  H.,  leaf  tobacco -   567 

Boss,  C.  W.,  hops 647 

Bradley  &  Smith,  bristles  and  bnishes 1072 

Bradley,  Thomas  W.,  pocket  cutlery 412 

Bromley,  John,  Sl  Sons,  lace  curtains 882 

Brenaman,  0.  H.,  tobacco  leaf 555 

Brewer,  H.,  Sc  Bro.,  grain  bags 823 

Brewer,  J.  H.,  earthenware 109 

Brice,  Charles,  gold  leaf 434 

Bromley  Manufacturing  Company,  chenille 731 

Brosius,  Hon.  M.,  leaf  tobacco 586 

Browning  &  Bros.,  dyewoods 28 

Buckeye  Browing  Co.,  hops 647 

Bmckraan,  John  C,  hops *  647 

Brunt,  Henry,  earthenware 81 

Bryant,  Charles 200 

Buckminster,  W.  B.,  quicksilver 468 

Burger,  Rutherford,  steel  wire 396 

Burgess,  George  H.,  baryta  sulphate 36 

Burfi^ess,  William,  earthenware 103 

Burke,  Edward,  carpets 1014 

Burpee,  F.  T.  C,  granite 230 

Bussing,  A.,  horse  nails 425 

Bridges,  William,  dressed  flax 813 

Brigel,  Leo  A.,  hops 647 

Byers,  WiUiam,  coal 1149 

C. 

Cable  Mills,  flax 788 

Cabot,  Godfrey  L.,  lampblack  43 

Cake,  George  L.,  window  glass. .  A 200 

Caiman,  G.  B.,  postage  stamps 1065 

Camp,  Hugh  N.,  lead  ores 456 

Camp,  WiUiam  D.,  window  glass 211 

Campbell,  D.  W.,  gloves 1175 

Campbell,  James,  window  glass 200 

Campbell,  W..  bronze  powder 436 

«^JC!apitan,  Frank  J.,  beet  sugar 527 

Carl,  Al  vin,  hops 647 

Carr,  James  L.,  hats 1171 

Chamberlain,  Capt.  H.  S.,  iron  and  steel 255 

Chambers,  J.  A.,  glass 183 

Chase,  S.  B.,  cotton  cloths 718 

Chase,  William  Xi.,  burlaps 817 

jute,  etc 802 

Cheney,  George  L.,  ivory 1190 

Christy.  Robert,  corks 1157 

Clark,  Charles  II.,  woolen  goods 938 

Clark,  Horace  B.,  window  glass 211 

Clark,  James  F.,  hops 6^ 

Clarke,  Frederic  W.,  degras 64 

Cliff'ord,  C.  E.,  horses 625 

Cluett,  Coon  &  Co.,  collars  and  cufl'rt 869 

Coates,  Dr.  L.  R.,  iron  and  steel 255 

Cochrane,  Alex.,  chemicals 11 

Cockley,  D.  S.,  st-eel  tubes 389 

Coffin,  Herbert  R.,  paper 1060 

Coiby,  F.  G.,  mineral  oil j^^^MtT ^ 

Goi2ija^Ja«.EoMy burlaps  ....  ^^^^"i-    813 
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Connett,  E.  y.y  hats 1171 

Converse,  John  H.,  woolens 941 

Cooper,  H.  D.y  linen  and  Jute 806 

Cooper,  C.  B.,  roofing  tin 387 

Corliss.  Charles  H.,  collars  and  shirts v 868 

Coty,  Antoine  &  Hewlett,  poppy  seed  oi  oil 34 

Coulston,  J.  W.,  poppy  seed  on 35 

Coyne,  Mr.,  carpets 999 

Cramp,  Samuel  H.,  woolen  goods , 941 

Craig,  J.  J.,  marble. ..% 245 

Crane,  Patrick  G.,  harness 1187 

Creighton  &  Burch,  lace  curtains 881 

Cresaon,  Geo.  V.,  woolen. goods 941 

Cronemeyer,  W.  C,  tin  plates 359 

iron  and  steel 255 

Cullman,  Jos.  F.,  tobacco  leaf .' 572 

Cunningham,  J.  A.,  coal 1149 

Cunningham,  William  B.,  burlaps 815 

Cumen,  D.  J.,  mate  and  matting 1192 

Currie,  Robert,  harness 1 186 

Curtis,  Hon.  N.  M.,  gloves , 1173 

utler,  Thomas  K.,  beet  sugar 520 

D. 

Daily,  G.B.  F.,  silk  goods 1026 

Dalzell,  W.  C,  axles 402 

Danagh  &  Small,  cocoa  matting  an<l  mats 1192 

Darnsmont,  A.,  hops 647 

Davies,  David,  iron  and  steel 349 

Davis,  Henry  L.,  wire  rods 395 

Davis,  Hon.  Henry  G.,  c^al 1124 

Dean,  Chase  &  Co.,  lastings 993 

Delaney,  Chas.,  woolen  goods 941 

Degener,  William,  seal  plush 1030 

Denigan,  Thos.,  wool 937 

Detroit  Fish  Co.,  lish 667 

Dovoe  &  Reynolds,  color  makers 37 

Dexter,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  paper 1052 

Diamond  Mills,  paper 1062 

Disston,  Henry,  saw  plates 395 

Doak,  James,  jr.,  woolen  goods 941 

Dobson,  James,  woolen  goods 941 

Doermer,  Max,  plushes,  etc 1036 

Dolan,  l*horaas,  woolen  goods 941 

Donaldson,  G.  W  ,  papers,  etc 1059 

Doman,  Robt.,  woolen  goods 941 

Dudley,  W.  W.,  mineral  salts 59 

Dnnbarton  Spinning  Company,  flax 788 

Dunham,  A.  C.,  spool  thread 704 

•— Dymond,  John,  sugar 534 

E. 

Eastman,  I.  R.,  publications 1066 

Eberhart,  John  P.,  window  glass : 193 

Edgar,  James,  textile  worker 894 

Eisner  &,  Mendelson,  mineral  salts 61 

Elder,  Cyrus,  iron  and  steel 255,330 

Elkius,  George  W.,  woolen  goods 941 

Ellis,  George  H.,  phosphorus 53 

Elsas  &,  Pritz.hops 647 

Ely,  George  H.,  iron  ore 283 

Iron  and  steel 255 

English,  Hon.  Thomas  D.,  cotton  backed  satin 709 

Ernst,  G.,  rice 640 

Esterbrook  Pen  Co.,  pens 468 

EvanBy  George  D.,  iron  and  steel 338 
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Evans,  Howard,  woolen  goods 941 

Ewart,  Richard  H.,  Unen 859 

F. 

Faber,G.W.,  cicars 595 

Falkberg,  Leos  cc  Co.,  sacclinriue 56 

Famsworth,  Hoyt  &  Co.,  lastings 992 

Farrell,  P.  A.,  green  glass 175 

Field,  J.  Q.  A.,  eranite A 250 

Field,  Thomas,  hosiery  and  knit  goods 7© 

Finley,  Mack,  lace  curtains 882 

Fisher,  W.  Wharton,  dye  woods .- 28 

Fitch,Hon.  AshbelP.,  hops 649 

Fitler,  E.  H.,  woolen  goods ^ 941 

Fitzgerald,  Smith,  textile  worker 890 

Fitzpatricky  J.  G.,  Company,  corsets 725 

Flagg,  Edward  P.,  pipes 1193 

Fleming,  Howard,  cement 139 

glazed  bricks 110 

Foot,  James  D.,  files.  ^ 422 

Foot,  J.  L.,  green  glass 175 

Foppes  &  Partisch,  rattan 501 

Ford,  E.,  plate  glass 235 

Foster,  William  F.,  gloves 1178 

~"owler,  E.  P.,  beet  sugar 525 

Fox  &  Searles,  hops 651 

Fox,  HughF.,  hops 651 

Fox,  Jumes  A.,  Bermuda  vegetables 609 

Fraukfield,  A.,  watches 470 

Franke,  George,  metal-coated  naper 1053 

Freeman  Bros.  &  Co.,  tobacco  leaf 549 

euch,  E.  J,,  beet  sugar 527 

Frisbie,  Ed.  C,  meat  extract 688 

Fritz,  Otto  H.,  leaf  tobacco 574 

Frost,  Rufus  S.,  woolen  goods 1^ 

G. 

Gallahne,  A.  H.,  Bermnda  vegetables 609 

Gallup,  H.  H.,  gnns 425 

Garland,  Mr.,  Amalgamated  Association  334 

Gearing,  John,  iron  and  steel 335 

Gerdau,  Otto,  ivory 1188 

Gibson,  Wood,  harness 1186 

Gilbert,  N.  A.,  Swedish  bars 387 

GiUinder,  James,  woolen  goods 941 

Gilson,  E.  P.,  marble 241 

Gilpin,  Chas.  L.,  iron  and  steel 255 

ird,  Richard,  beet  sugar 527 

Gleason,  Clark  E.,  window  glass 211 

Goepper,  Herman  &  Co.,  hops 647 

Gonzales,  Antonio,  tobacco  leaf 572 

Goodale,  A.  M.,  balbriggan 766 

Gooclall,  Mr.,  woolen  goods 938 

Goodsell,  E.  L.,  Almeria  grapes 669 

Goodwin,  George  H.,  earthenware 109 

Gough,  R.  Z.,  harness 1187 

Graves,  Amos,  horses 625 

Gray,  Theodore,  axles 407 

Green,  L.N.,  china  clay 164 

Green,  G.  W.  jr.,  webbing 768 

Gribbin,  Jas.,  dressed  flax 813 

Gribble  and  Nash,  camphor 22 

Grundy,  William  H.,  woolen  goods 938, 941 

Gnenther,  N.,  leaf  tobacco 674 

Gndewill  &  Bncknall,  corks 1161 

Guise,  C.  C.y  tobacoo,  leaf 549 

Gnnter;  Enock,  iron  and  steel 349 

Gatternuuiii,£,ACo.,ho^ • * 651 
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Jonefl,  Hon.  Frank,  lime «.  146 

Jones,  Jerome,  earthenware 91 

Jones,  S.  Lewis,  bauxite * L5 

Tones,  Thomas  F.,  beet  sugar 527 

Jndson,  D.  B.,  gloves ^ 1175 

Jule,  George,  hats 1171 

Junge,  William  &  Co.,  hops 661 

Justice,  Theodore,  wool 907 

K. 

Kansas  City  Company,  bags 806 

Karges  Furniture  Company,  mirror  plates 215 

Kaspar,  Frank  J.,  pearl  buttons ^ .*. 1107 

Kavauaugh,  C.  H..  knit  goods 767 

Kealy,  John  A.,  window  glass 200 

Kearney  &  Foot  Co.,  files 422 

Kent,  Percy,  grain  bags 8123 

Kerbs,  Werthcim  &  Schiffer,  loaf  tobacco 573 

Kilgallon,  J.  C,  iron  and  steel .•. .  343 

Kimes,  Jesse  B.,  china  clay 151 

King,  D.  Webster,  emery -  1167 

Kip,  Fred  E.,  plushes,  etc 1023 

Klipstein,  E.  C.,  alum 14 

Klotter,  George,  hops 647 

Kuerze,  R.  M.,  hops 647 

Knowles,  George  &  Son,  china  clay 153 

Knowles  loom  works,  cotton  m.ichincry 487 

Koerber,  R.  C,  nuts  and  almonds 6K8 

Kuhles  &  Sto(;k,  leaf  tobacco 572 

Kursheedt,  Alex.  £.,  laces 774 

L. 

La  Manna,  Azema  &  Faman,  canned  vegetnblcs i 666 

Lamb,  Col.  William,  coal 1132 

Lambert,  John,  iron  and  steel !>55, 314 

Langsdorf.  Morris  K.,  leaf  tobacco 579 

_ <apham,  O.  K.,  beet  sugar 530 

Latzko,  Henry,  woolen  goods 9f$3 

Laufman,  P.  H.,  iron  and  steel 255 

Langhlin,  Maj.  G.  M.,  iron  and  steel 2.^.  322 

Lawrence,  Wm.,  wool 930 

Leeds,  Jno.  H.,  licorice  paste 29 

Leeds,  W.  B.,  tin  plate 376 

Lee«»,  Wm.  G.,  textile  worker 898 

Leger,  Martin  8..  textile  worker 899 

Leland,  W.  H.,  pearl  buttons 1097 

Lesley,  R.  W.,  cement Ill,  145 

Lewis,  Paul,  iron  and  steel 349 

Lewis,  William  D.,  woolen  goods 959 

Lichten,  A. ,  tobacco  leaf 567 

Lilienthal  Bros.,  hops 651 

Littauer,  Lucius  N.,  gloves II75 

Loewi,  Valentine,  glucose 545 

Lorimer,  John  H.,  woolen  goods 94I 

Lowy,  Maurice,  hosiery  and  gloves 734 

Levering,  William  C,  cotton  cloth 709 

Lutterbey,  R.,  hops .• 647 

Lyon,  J.  Crawford,  oilcloth g44 

M. 

Maofarlane,  Hugh  C,  leaf  tobacco 57O 

Maguire,  W- illiam,  dressed  flax 813 

Maurara,  Edward,  leaf  tobacco 670 

Marshall  &  Co.,  flax  and  hemp 78g 

Martin's  Sons,  J.M.,  bristles  and  brushes ^ 1^73 
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Masters,  Samnel  A.,  Bermuda  vegetables 612 

MathesoDy  William  J.,  dyeHtuffs 22 

Mayer,  Joseph,  earthemware 109 

Mayer,  Stronse  &  Co.,  corsets 724 

McAlpine,  A.  J.,  fish 667 

McGall,  Hon.8amnelW.,  date  of  tariff  Mil 5 

McAnliife,  J.,  green  glass 175 

McCorkle,  Gov.W.A.,  coal 1140 

McCullouffh,  E.  H.,coal 1144 

McGnire,  J.  K.,  cement 139 

McKerley,  George,  dressed  flax 818 

Meehan,  John,  harness 1187 

Meeker,  E.,  hops 655 

Mehling,  F.  A.,  wool 937 

Mercer,  Hon.  David  H.,  pearl  Inittons 1106 

Merfeld,  Joseph,  tobacco  loaf 549 

Merritt,  C.H.,  hats 1171 

Merz,  Henry,  ultraniarine ." 44 

Merz,  Valentine,  hopH 665 

Meyer,  Hon.  Adolph,  hops 664 

'  Meyer.  G.  A.  &  E.,  gypHuni 149 

Michols,  Ivan  C,  lead  ores 464 

Miller  Bros.  Cutlery  Co.,  pens 468 

Miller  Hall  &,  Son,  metal  bedstcailH 483 

Miller,  Jno.  E.,  buttons 1087 

Miller,  M.  Erskine,  coal 1150 

Miller,  Owen,  musical  instruments 494 

Miles,  J.  S. ,  Pasteur  lilt^r 169 

Mitchell,  George  A.,  woolen  goods 941 

Moerlein,  William,  hops 647 

Mohr,  F.,  mirror  plates 215 

Montgomery,  J.  R.,  tinsel  thread 439 

Mooney,  W.  W.  &  Sons,  sumac 63 

Morgan,  James  L.,  jr.,  chemicals 12 

Moritz,  Leopold,  bone  buttons 1119 

Morrison,  R.  S.,  window  glass 179 

Morse,  E.  R.,  marble 236 

Moses,  John,  earthenware 109 

Muhlliauser,  H.,  hops 647 

Mnlholland,  John  £.,  textile  worker 900 

"N. 

Naylor,  John  8.,  woolen  goods 941 

N^hr,  M.  I.  &.  Co.,  bag-makers 806 

Newburuer,  M.  D.,  leaf  tobacco ' 574 

Newell,  A,  W.,  pearl  buttons 1097 

Newell,  L.  C,  ivory  buttons 1116 

Neumann,  Joseph,  silk  culture 1021 

Nicholas,  G.  8.,  cigars ^ 595 

Nledringhaos,  F.  G.,  tin  plat<^a 368 

Nimnio,  Joseph,  farm  products* 599 

Nordlinger,  Henry,  jtease  and  muHliroonirt 643 

prunes  and  plums 686 

North,  8.  N.  D.,  woolen  goods 952 

^^ii^ortham,  R.  J.,  beet  sugar 527 

Northrupj  M.  L.,  gloves II75 

O. 

(VConnell,  John,  hosiery  and  knit  goods 732 

Osbom,  Owen,  hosiery 746 

Ostheimer,  A.  J.,  pearl  buttons 1097 

Ottenheimer  Bros.,  corsets 729 

^»H)xnard,  Henry  T.,  beet  sugar 505 

P. 

Page,  George  H.,  tin  plate 381 

Page,  J^  Scavcr,  ctdorHaud  paints ^SV 

T  H 76 
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Paine,  A.  0.,woodpnlp 1047 

Parker,  J.  Eagene,  fami  products 606 

Panly,  F.  G.,  dye  woods » 28 

Pearce,  Ed.  D.,  cheniicalii 13 

Pearce,  Thomas  A.,  woolen  goods 941 

Pearson,  Ed.  M.,  earthenware 109 

Peyser,  Dr.  H.  M.,  gloves 1179 

Pfahler,  W.  H.,  woolen  goods 941 

Phillips,  Hon.  T.  W.,  window  glans 211 

iron  und  steel 348 

Pierce,  A.  G.,  cotton  yams fi95 

~4erre,  H.  A.,  beet  sagar 527 

Pilditoh.  Frank  8.,  flat  steel  wire 399 

Pilling,  Mr.,  hosiery 746 

Place,  George  M.,  gloTes 1176 

Pohl,  Paul,  jr.,  grapes 686 

Pollock,  James,  woolen  goodH 941 

Pope,  Albert  A.,  bicycles 494 

Portuondo,  Juan  F.,  loaf  tobarco 575 

Potter,  H.  A.,  oilcloth 830 

Pratt^D.,  thimbles 495 

Preston,  Jno.  H.,  oilcloth  ^*^. g33 

Putney,  Simeon  F.,  window  glass 200 

R. 

Radford,  James,  gloves II73 

Raegener,  Lewis  C,  saccharine 51; 

Ranft,  Richard,  piano  felts I 995 

Ranch,  John,  leaf  tobacco 594 

Raymond,  A.  C,  pearl  buttoUH 1096 

Reeves,  David,  iron  and  steel 255 

Reisinger,  Hugo,  ho]>s 651 

Remer,  Fred  J.,  plushes,  etc lOiB 

Rennous,  Kleinle  &  Co.,  bnishen 10^5 

Reynders,  Chas.,  leaf  tobacro ,  676 

Reynolds,  Alphonse  W.,  window  jjIjihk 211 

Richardson,  Hon.  Geo.  F.,  glass  mirror  plates 223 

Richardson,  John,  China  <-lay 150 

Richey,  H.  A.,  tobacco  and  cigars 5gl 

Riebei,  Fred,  leaf  tobacco 594 

Riessner,  T.,  bronze  powder ]  436 

Riggins.  Jos.,  window  glass 2fl0 

Riglander,  J.  W.,  wire,  etc 401 

Ripley,  Daniel  C,  flint  and  lime  glaKs 176 

Robinson,  John,  corkb 1 1.^ 

Rockwell,  F.H.,  cattle 626 

Rockwell,  W.  F.,  pocket  cutlery 409 

Roebliiigs,  John  A.,  Sons,  iron  and  Htcrl  wire 400 

Roebling,  F.  W.,  iron  and  steel 255 

Ropes,  George,  ivory 1190 

Rosenfeld,  Adolph,  collars  and  cull's ^QSi 

Rothbarth,  Martin  &  Co.,  hops (561 

Rothbarth  «fe  Sons,  hops (^51 

Rothschild,  Hugo,  gloves II79 

Rowland  Sl  Schmidt,  lace  curtaiiiH g^ 

RosenwaldfT.  &  Co.,  hops f;51 

RuT>ert,  Charles,  coal II49 

Russell,  Albert,  iron  and  steel 349 

Rutherford,  William,  burlaps ^]g 

Rutty,  W.  H.,  gloves J  1179 

Ryan,  Hon.  William,  carjicts 999 

S. 

Sachs,  Harry,  pearl  buttons 1088 

Sadler,  Thomas,  iron  and  steel 349 

Salomon,  Felix,  woolen  rags 938 

SaJomoD.  Felix  &  Co.,degra» 690 
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Suiford,  Arnold  B.y  cotton  yams 606 

Schaller  Bros.,  hops 647 

8chlieder,£d  G.^hops 666 

Sohloss,  Henry  W.,  braid 769 

Schmalholz  Simon,  leaf  tobacco 504 

Sohmidz,  Christian,  hats 1183 

Schmitt,  Emile,  hops ^ 647 

Schmidt  F..  hops 647 

Schneider,  AdoJph  6.,  leaf  tobacco 674 

Schneider,  Peter  W.,  hops 647 

Schram,  Jno.  G.,  gloves 1181 

Schroedery  F.  A.,  tobacco  leaf » 672 

Schwarz,  Bei^.,  &  Sons,  hops -  651 

Scnll,  M.  Albert,  cement 126 

Search.  Theo.  C,  woolen  goods 941 

Sears,  E.  H.,  iron  ore 363 

Seddon,  Thos.,  iron  and  steel 256-321 

Semple,  E.  M.,  leaf  tobacco 570 

Sextro,  Joseph,  mirror  plates 216 

Seymoar,  Henry  T.,  shears 496 

Sgobel  &.  Day,  potatoes 666 

Sharplessj  John  M.,  dye  woods ."!'. 28 

Sheard,  Titus,  knit  goods 754 

Shirts,  J.  D.  M.,  brashes 1084 

Shook,  Col.  A.  M.,  iron  and  steel 255 

Sihler,  Dr.  Chr.,  microscopes 493 

Sinclair  &  Babson,  cement 145 

Simonds,  F.  W.  &  Co.,  hops 661 

Skiddy,  W.  W.,  licorice  paste 26,31 

dye  woods 3^ 

Smith  &  Dove  Co.,  flax 788 

Smith,  J.  Henry,  hosiery 738 

Smith  Paper  Co.,  paper 1052 

Smith,  Thos.  C,  porcelain 157 

Smith,  W.  J.,  flint  glass 177 

Snelling,  R.  P.,  cotton  machinery 490 

Sperry,  Hon.  iJewis,  iron  or© 353 

leaf  tobacco 686 

paper .*. 1050 

Stead  &  Miller,  chenille 731 

Steffin,  A.,  leaf  tobacco ." 694 

Stephani,  A.  &  Co.,  macaroni 639 

Stephen,  John,  dressed  flax 818 

Stirling,  William  B.,  iron  and  steel 256 

steel 296 

Stevens,  John  E.,  hemp  and  jut© 779 

Stewart,  John  S.,  textile  worker 882 

Stillings,  J.  J.,  harness 1186 

Storer,  Hon.  Bellamy,  hops 646 

Stowe,  B.  L.,  hydraulic  hose 824 

Stnbbs,  Dr.W.C,  sugar 530 

Stuntz,  Robert,  mats  and  rugs 1016 

Swank,  James  M.,  iron  and  steel 255 

wann,  George,  lastings 994 

wenson,  S.  M.,  sugar j*. 542  ^ 

Sylvester,  Lewis,  leaf  tobacco 584 

T. 

Talcott,  John  B.,  hosiery 762 

Talcott,  Frisbie  d:  Co.,  meat  extract 689 

Tappan,  Wallace,  leaf  tobacco 574 

Taylor,  John  M.,  earthenware 109 

Taylor,  N.  &  G.,  tin  plate 363 

Teagne,  Samuel  W.,  china  clay 152 

Tenney,  C.  H.,  hats ' 1171 

Thomas,  Charles  A.,  harness 1187 

Thomas^  Thomas,  iron  and  steel «.. "^i^^ 
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ifiller,  Lonis,  woolen  goods 979 

Hon.  L.  B.,  wool 929 

FohnH.,  wool 937 

[lenryJ.  F.,  hops 647 

N.  &  Co.,  hops &i7 

•ridffe,  C.  L.,  dress  trimmings '. 998 

aify  M.  J.,  wood  screws 426 

,  R.  £.,  German  pot  clay 165 

g,  J.  M.y  sugar 544 

Y. 

[atch  Co.,  matches ^..  1167 
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A. 

Agricnltnral  prodnota:  "P^gfi- 

Gallahue,A.H •- 608 

Masters,  Samuel  A.,  Bermuda 612 

New  York 600 

Nimmo,  Joseph 599 

Parker,  J.  Euffene 606 

Albums  unfinished:  Bergner,  Fr.  &  Co 1067 

Alizarin,  assistant 24 

Alizarin,  colon 22 

Almonds,  Koerber,  R.  C 687 

Alum 15 

Klipstein,  E.  C 14 

Aluminum : 

Cost 433 

Hunt,  Alfred  E i>. 429 

Amalgamated  Association : 

Iron  and  steel 334 

Anchovies « 611 

Animals : 

(See  Cattle.) 
(See  Horses.) 

Aniline  colors 23 

Bagging: 

Census 782 

Cotton,  price 783 

Grain 814 

Brewer,  H.  d^  Bro 823 

Kent,  Percy 822 

Balbriggan,  Goodale,  A.  M v 766 

Bamboo  reeds * 501 

Baryta  sulphate,  Burgess,  George  H 36 

Barytes 13 

B. 
Bauxite : 

Armington,  B.  F 14 

Foreign 430 

Jones,  8.  Lewis 14 

Beans,  New  York 600 

Beluga  fish  bladders '. 33 

Bermuda,  area, etc 614 

Crops 620 

Statistics 618 

Vegetables.     (5ce  Agricultural  Products.) 

Vegetables 608 

Beer,  production 658 

Boet  sugar: 

Acre  cost .' 521 

Cost 518 

Cost  in  France :.. 518 

Cutler,  Thomas  R 520 

Domestic  cost 518 

Fowler,  E.  P 525 

1207 
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* 

Beet  sngar — Continued.  Pate. 

Laufl  values 62B 

Lapham,  O.  K 6S0 

Oxnard,  Honry  T 605 

Price 523 

Production   506,  ri24, 584 

Domestic  pro<lnctiou 627 

Production  per  acre 519 

Stutistics 629 

Bicycles,  Pope,  Alln^rt  A 494 

Bicycle  tubes 389 

Binding  twine 780 

Bleaching  powder 16 

Boracic  acid 19 

Borax 13u611 

Mather,  J.  W 18 

Bounty,  sugar 606 

Braid,  Schloss,  Henry  W 769 

Bricks,  glazed^  Fleming,  Howard 110 

Bristles 13 

Brailley&  Smith 1071 

Lnhor  cost 1082 

Prices 1060 

Wage* 1060 

Wilkinn,  William 1060 

Wohl,  Peter,  A.  ^^OIls 1078 

BrouKo  powder 18 

Campbell.  \V 488 

Ries8ner,T 486 

Brushes : 

Hill,  Lew  C 1078 

Importations 1074 

Prices 1065 

KonnouR,  Kleine  Sl  Co 1066 

Shirts,  J.  D.M 1064 

Tottle,  William  A 1076 

WVlhom,.J.E 1078 

Burlaps 604 

lieniiH,J.M 794 

Chaw,  WilliHm  L 817 

Collins,  J»ni('t<  K 818 

Cunningham.  William  H S15, 817 

Domestic  cost 818 

Foreign  cost 819 

Rutherford,  WiHium 618 

Buttons : 

lUumenthal,  Gustavo 1068 

Bone : 

Moritz,  Leopold 1119 

Domestic  census 1115 

Employes 1094 

Ivorv : 

Newell.  L.  C 1116 

Miller.  Jiio.  K 1087 

Pearl 1091 

Ka9])ar.  F.  .1 1107 

Kniglit,  H.  .1 1106 

Mercrr,  Hon.  D.  11 1106 

Kaymtmd,  A.  C 1006 

Sachs,  Hurry 1068 

Wages 1108 

C. 
Cabbage : 

Hage,J.D 644 

Long  Island 607 

Caniidior,  Gribble  A,  Nash 88 

Carlwlic  acid 98 

Carlsbad  sprudel  salts 61 
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1015 

1014 

QQQ 
..........   ......  .^  ..............  ••         «w%f 

1012 

1006 

IWO.IOOd 

999 

!^1!!" !!!!!!!!:!  !!I*JJllJr''!!^I"] !!!!!! !!!''i66i,ioo8 

626 

607 

138 

138 

146 

120 

123 

123 

143 

139 

117,132,139,141 

145 

125,131,137,144 

142 

111,145 

113 

1 .*..... 118 

115 

It 139 

114 

116 

121 

127 

122,125,128 

126 

145 

130 

Kb 601 

610 

.•. 11 

12 

12 

uriug  Company 731 

731 

50,104,160 

154 

151 

1 153 

150 

152 

M 55 

572,586,592 

581 

586 

591 

595 

94 

.E 155 

I  Cloth.) 

: 1149 

..                         304 

312 

."."'". 1124 

1132 

; 1140 

1144 

1150 

"../."   1 U46 
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Paca 

Coal  tar 24 

Acids 25 

Dyes % 22 

ProdnctSyJayne,  H.  W 25 

Cocoa  matting  and  mats.  Darragh  Sl  Small 1191 

Cod  oil 62 

Coke,  cost 304 

Collars  and  cuflfs : 

Herman,  Max 874 

Rosenfeld,  Adolph 863 

Wages 874 

Collars  and  shirts,  Corliss,  C.  H 868 

Colors  and  paints,  Pftgo,  J.  Seaver 37 

Copperas 17 

Copper  sulphate 17 

Corks : 

Armstrong,  Charles  D 1165 

Gudewill  &  Bucknall 1161 

Christy,  Robert 1157 

Eobinson,  John 1155 

TmslowdtCo 1160 

Wages 1155,1160 

Com  exports 283 

Prodnction 283 

Corsets: 

Adler,Max 724 

Importations 730 

OttenheimerBros ! 729 

Cotton  backed  satin,  English,  Hon.  T.  D 709 

Cotton  cloths : 

Chase,  S.B 718 

Lovering,  William  C 709 

Cotton  consumption ." : 712 

Cotton  mill : 

Statistics  721 

Wages 720 

Cotton  thread,  Hey,  George 704 

Cotton  yam^ 

Dunham,  A.C 707 

Pieroe,  A.G 695 

Price 701,703 

Sanford,  Arnold  B 606 

Crockery.    (See  Earthenware.) 

D. 

Date  of  new  tariff,  McCall,  Hon.  S.  W 5 

Degras,  or  wool  grease 62 

■  Clarke,  Frederic  W 64 

Salomon,  Felix  &  Co 690 

Webster  d^  Co 691 

Diamine  dyes 23 

Dutch  metal 13 

Bickuer,  I 437 

Dye  stuffs,  Matheson,  William  J 22 

Dye  woods 27 

Baldwin,  Joseph 28 

Bis8ell,A.F 28 

Browning  &  Bros 28 

Fisher,  W.  Wharton 28 

Innis  iCo 28 

Pauly.F.G 28 

Sharpless,  John  M 28 

Skiddy,W.W 32 

E. 
Earthenware: 

Blake,  W.V 103 

BrewerjJ.H 109 

Brunt^  Henry  • 81 


Tn. 
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Pmg©. 

103 

73 

104 

95 

74 

109 

168 

67 

75 

91 

73,91 

109 

109 

68 

109 

157 

73,90,98 

69 

70 

108 

109 

91 

71. 91. 97,  J»9, 105,108 

97 

108 

607 

1167 

Ill 

28 


997 
996 
401 
422 

611 

667 
83 

792 
812 
808 

790 
788 
35 
493 
222 
1169 


174 
172 
172 

187 

177 
177 

175 
170 
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GlaflB — Continued. 

Green — 

Farrell,  P.A 175 

Foot,  J.  L 175 

McAnliffe,  J 175 

.     AiringtoD,  Louis 171 

Lenses — 

Wilson,  T.  A 286 

Mirror  plates — 

Blum,  Alfred 219 

Mirror  plates,  consiiiuption 221 

Duties 214 

Karges  Furniture  ( -ompaiiy 216 

Richardson,  Hon.  George  F 228 

Photographs — 

Bardwell,  Jex 178 

Plat«— 

Comparative  wa^res 

Domestic  production 

Ford,  E •- 

Harteau,  H 

Hitchcock,  E.  A 

Imports 

Wages 

Window — 

Bodine,  Fnink  L .• 

Capacity 

Eberhart,  John  P 

Imports 195 

Morrison,  R.  8 17f    > 

Phillips,  T.W 2U 

Van  Iiome,D.  A 181 

Wages 

Workers'  wages 

Gloves:  ,- 

Beeber,  M.,  &  Co.' 1188  V 

Curtis,  Hon.  N.  M UTS    :. 

Foster.  WMlliam  F 1178    T 

Importers*  tariff 1180 

Schram,  John  G 1181     . 

Glucose 6T    , 

Loewi,  Yalentiue   646 

Gold  leaf 13,434^488  i^ 

Brice,  Charles 484     . 

Granite : 

Burpee,  F.T.C 

Field,  J.  Q.  A 

Grapes,  Aimer ia : 

Freiffhts 674 

Gooosell,  E.  L 

Pohl,Paul,jr 

Price 871  -  i 

Statistics 685 

Gypsum : 

Meyer,  G.  A.  &  E 148    < 

Warne,  M.T VSO  \ 

H.  Z 

Hair: 

Curled,  consumption 1682     ■ 

Curled,  price HOBS 

WoU,  Peter,  &  Sons 1078    ■ 

Harness  Protective  Association 

Hats: 

Schmidz,  Christian 

Taylor,  Jerome 1171    "" 

Hematindyes 28 

Hemp 611- 

Hemp  and  Jute.  Stevens,  John  E 779 

Honey,  Benton' Frank 


1 


f 
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Ion 662 

belP 649 

651 

K)rto 663 

•Ipli 664 

'-one  vears 664 

lamy'. 646 

« 625 

903 

; 737 

765 

L 765 

, 734 

732 

746 

739 

738 

warrt 760 

we.  B.L 824 


I. 
'. 900 

A 354 

clianls 354 

314,319 

L : 394 

390 

312 

313 

292 

pitai...!!!'. *!'. .!....'.!......".*"...  290 

291 

283 

288 

^ 287 

292 

284,290 

353 

ion 296 

» 294 

43 

263,321 

289 

B.  Cooper 387 

iilbert,  N.  A 387 

360 

875 

%W.  C »» 

U8,  F.  G 358 

30:^,  365, 3(59. 382, 386 

oes 381 

378 

315,320 

314 

iniifActnriii);  Couipaiiv 391 

•y  L ; 885 

LBSociatiou 834 

C 402 

dore 407 

Wiley,Jno.A .'. 408 


Silica 50 

Silk  braid '. T70 

8ilk  cnltiirey  Neumann,  Joseph 1021 

Silk  goods,  Gnmbinner,  Paul 1042 

Silk  plushes 1023 

Silk  varns 1025 

Silver  leaf 13 

Soda: 

Ash % 16,50 

Bloarbouate 16 

Caustic ^ 17 

Sal 16 

Sulphate 17 

Spectacles 401 

Spinners'  wages 781 

S|)ool  cotton.     {See  Thread.) 

Sprudel  salts 61 

Steel: 

Drill  rods 397 

Materials,  transportation 332 

Percentage  of  labor 296 

Sterling,  WilUam  R 295 

Rails : 

Cost 307 

Price 2(Jo,  270, 3i»2, 311, 331 

Wages 313 

Saw  plates,  Disston,  Henry 395 

Taggers'  plates^  prices 385 

Tubes 388 

Cockley,  D.  L 389 

Wire- 
Burgher,  Rutherford 396 

Pilditch,  Frank  S 899 

Wardlaw,  S.  &  C 399 

Prices 397 

Wages 397 

Bngar  bounty 506 

Sugar  beets,  tons  to  acre 512 

Sugar: 

Wulfing,  J.M 5U 

Swenson.  S.  M * 542 

Stnbbs,  Dr.  W.  C 530 

Production 533 

Bistorical  sketch 531 

Dyraond,  John 534 

Consumption 506 

Bounty  crops 537 

Sulphuric  acid 14 

Sulphur 611 

Sumac,  Cooper,  George  W.  (Hon.) 61 

T 

Tallow 63 

Textile  workers 894 

Lees,  WiUiamG 896 

Leger,  Martin  S 899 

Mulholland,  JohnE 900 

Stewart,  John  S 882 

Thimbles,  Pratt,  D 495 

Thread: 

Cotton,  Hey,  George 704 

Spool,  Dunham,  A.C 704 

TincaJ.     (iSee  Borax.) 

Tin  plate.     {See  Iron.) 

Tinsel  thread,  Montgomery,  J.  R 438 

Tobacco  leaf : 

Ansb  uetz,  Edward 694 

Brenaman,  C.  H 565 

« 
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551,556 

565 

561 

585 

557 

573 

568 

585 

589 

573 

572 

579 

567 

567 

649 

688 

570 

• 574 

584 

574 

552 

590 

575 

580 

586 

575, 550, 558. 557, 571 

593 

582 

574 

562 

998 

t  Farnan 667 

667 
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